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LOUIS   NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE,  THE  PRESIDENT  AND   DICTATOR 

OF  FRANCE. 


Cha&lss  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  tHrd 
and  last  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  and 
his  wife,  Hortense  Beauharnais;  and 
was  born  at  Paris,  on  April  20,  in 
the  year  1808.  Accordingly,  he  is,  at 
present,  forty-three  years  of  age.  In 
the  Bonaparte  fieunily,  France  has  the 
fate  of  oeing  governed  by  foreign 
blood.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  a 
native  of  Corsica.  His  nephew,  the 
President,  is  of  West-Indian  origin,  on 
his  mother's  side.  His  father,  Loois, 
the  youngest  brother  but  one  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  fifth  child  of  Charles 
Bonaparte,  a  judge  at  Ajaccio,  and 
of  Letitia  Ramolino,  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 2,  1778.  Though  an  intel- 
ligent and  honourable  man,  and  though 
raised  by  his  powerful  brother  to  the 
throne  of  Holland,  he  never  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  whose 
maxim,  in  regard  to  his  brothers, 
whom  he  elevated  -into  princes,  was, 
that  their  first  duty  was  to  himself, 
their  second  to  France ;  and,  only  when 
they  had  discharged  these  obligations, 
were  they  to  give  a  preference  to  the 
interests  of  the  nations  over  whom 
they  were  set.  After  laying  down  the 
crown  of  Holland  (1810),  which  had, 
in  a  manner,  been  forced  upon  him: 
and,  after  being  formally  separated 
from  his  wife,  Louis,  taking  the  title  of 
Count  de  Saint- Leu,  from  an  estate 
near  Paris,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor, 
lived  for  a  long  time  as  a  private  person 
in  Florence,  wnere  he  died,  in  the  vear 
1846.  His  wife,  Hortense,  was  bom 
in  Paris,  April  10,  1783.  Her  father, 
the  Viscount  de  Beauhafnais,  bom 
May  28,  1760,  a  native  of  Martinique, 
married  in  that  island  Josephine  Tas- 
cher  de  la  Pagerie,  who  was  bom  there 
January    23,    1763.      Migrating    into 


France,  the  Viscount,  after  holding 
offices  of  distinction,  lost  his  life  in  the 
murderous  collisions  of  the  first  French 
Revolution.  Josephine's  name  has 
not  escaped  reproach.  Her  husband 
doubted  whether  Hortense  was  his 
child  or  that  of  a  Creole ;  who,  having 
fallen  in  love  with  Josephine  Tascher, 
when  only  fourteen  years  of  a^e,  fol- 
lowed her  to  Paris.  A  divorce,  legally 
sought  for  by  her  husband,  was  re- 
fused. Allowing  her  a  liberal  main- 
tenance, however,  he  lived  apart. 
Neither  the  mother  nor  the  daughter 
can  be  considered  a  model  of  domestic 
affection.  Nor  were  the  domestic  in- 
fluences, under  which  the  President 
was  brought  up,  of  the  most  favour- 
able kind.  In  a  second  marriage,  Jo- 
sephine was  allied  to  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. Thus  Hortense,  the  President's 
mother,  became  the  Emperor's  daugh- 
ter-in-law. By  her  marriage  with  Na- 
poleon's brother,  Louis,  a  second  bond 
was  formed;  the  daughter-in-law  be- 
came also  a  sister-in-law.  By  a  double 
tie,  then,  is  the  President  connected 
with  the  Emperor.  Some  authorities 
point  to  a  yet  more  intimate  relation- 
ship between  Napoleon  and  Hortense. 
Certainly  the  Emperor  had  a  peculiar 
tenderness  towaros  Napoleon  Louis 
Charles,  Hortense's  first  son.  On  his 
death  (1807),  however,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  next  younger  brother 
(1831),  Napoleon  Louis,  the  familj 
rights  and  feelings  settled  on  Louis 
Napoleon.  It  has  already  appeared 
that  Louis  and  Hortense  were  not 
happy  in  their  conjugal  connexion.  So 
great  and  lasting  an  impression  does 
his  home  make  on  every  man,  that  for 
a  right  appreciation  of  the  President's 
character,  one  or  two  additional  facts. 
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relating  to  his  parents,  may  not  be 
useless.  Without  being  beautiful,  Hor- 
tense  was  intelligent  and  amiable.  The 
domestic  infelicity  which  she  saw  in 
the  home  of  her  father,  she  saw  again 
in  the  home  of  her  father-in-law.  On 
his  return  fifom  Egjjpt,  in  1799,  Napo- 
leon, for  two  whole  days,  refused  to  see 
his  wife,  Josephine,  with  whom,  as  he 
believed,  he  had  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied. A  divorce  was  spoken  of,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  entreaties  of  Hortense. 
and  her  brother,  Eugene,  that  General 
Bonaparte  became  reconciled  to  his 
wife.  The  nuptials  of  Louis  and  Hor- 
tense were  solemnized  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1802.  Two  years,  however, 
passed  oefore  the  married  pair  felt  any 
attachment  to  each  other.  It  was  con- 
trary to  his  will  that  Louis  had  given 
his  hand  to  Hortense.  The  alliance 
was  a  result  of  intrigue  on  the  part  of 
Josephine,  who  seeing  Napoleon's  bro- 
thers and  sisters  hostile  to  her,  hoped, 
by  the  marriage,  to  better  her  own 
position  in  the  family.  Her  expecta- 
tion was  disappointed.  Hortense  was 
scarcely  less  unwilling  than  Louis, 
when  she  sacrificed  herself  to  her 
mother's  plans.  She  was  attached  to 
Duroc,  to  whom,  indeed.  Napoleon  had 
assigned  his  daughter-in-law.  A  mar- 
riage, formed  under  such  auspices,  was 
not  likely  to  be  very  happy,  or  to 
afibrd  the  best  moral  discipline. 

After  her  husband's  abdication, 
Hortense  took  up  her  abode  in  Paris, 
which  she  did  not  auit  when  in  1814 
Napoleon  was  compelled  to  make  way 
for  the  Bourbons.  Before  the  brief 
episode  of  "the  Hundred  Days,"  she 
was  the  soul  of  the  Imperial  party  in 
the  French  metropolis.  When  Napo- 
leon in  June  1815,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  passed  eight  days  of  im- 
prisonment at  Malmaison,  she  was 
iiis  only  companion.  On  his  expatri- 
ation to  Saint  Helena,  she  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia, and  took  up  her  abode  at 
Augsburg.  In  the  year  1824  she 
purchased  an  estate  at  Arenenberg, 
in  Switzerland,  where  she  passed  her 
time  in  summer. 

The  Emperor  once  remarked  that 
the  salvation  of  society  was  to  come 
from  maternal  education.  If  so,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  from  his  nephew; 
for  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  ofispring  of 
a  father  and  mother  who  were  sepa- 
rated, and  of  a  grandfather  and  grand- 


mother who  were  separated.  Were 
there  no  other  cause  or  this  alienation, 
his  grandmother  was  accounted  on- 
faithful,  and  his  mother  yielded  to  a 
marriage  of  convenience,  if  she  was  not 
unduly  complacent  toward  her  &ther- 
in-law. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  from  the  first 
marked  out  for  social  and  political  dis- 
tinction. Baptised  in  a  palace  (Fon- 
tainebleau),  no  had  for  ^>dfathcr  and 
godmother  an  Emperor  and  an  Em- 
press, Napoleon  and  his  second  wife, 
Marie  Louise.  His  birth  was  regarded 
with  joy  by  the  Emperor,  as  one  means 
of  transmitting  his  name  and  his  do- 
minion to  posterity.  The  feeling  did 
not  entirely  pass  away  when  there  was 
ffiven  him  a  son  of  his  own  loins  in  the 
King  of  Home.  These,  the  only  two 
princes  bom  under  the  empire,  were 
welcomed  into  the  world  with  similar 
demonstrations  of  gladness.  Military 
honours  and  tokens  of  social  homage 
accompanied  their  birth.  Through  all 
the  lines  of  the  Grand  Army,  the  wide 
spaces  of  the  Empire,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Holland,  it  was  announora 
to  the  world  by  salvos  of  artillery.  The 
child  of  Louis  and  Hortense  received 
at  baptism  the  name  of  Charles  Louis. 
At  his  uncle's  express  remiest  an  addi- 
tion was  thereto  made  of  the  loved  im- 
perial designation,  Napoleon.  That 
designation  is  at  Once  the  emblem  and 
the  star  of  the  President's  destiny.  Re- 
garding it  as  the  source  and  the  gua- 
rantee of  his  power,  he  regards  it  also 
as  the  guide  of  his  conduct.  The  word 
Napoleon  recalls  an  enmire.  That 
Empire  was  the  creature  of^  the  people's 
will.  Hence  the  heir  to  the  name 
Napoleon  is  pledged  to  two  things 
hitnerto  disjoined  and  considered  in- 
capable of  union,  an  Empire  and  a  Re- 
public. Here  is  the  aim  and  here  the 
solution  of  the  President's  life.  He  is 
the  representative  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  a  dynasty  founded  on  new  prin- 
ciples, of  a  throne  established  by  the 
people's  will,  upheld  by  the  people's 

Smpathies,  and  ostensibly  intended  for 
e  people's  good.  He  is  the  heir  and  the 
champion  of  an  Imperial  crown,  whose 
essence  and  whose  glory  are  to  be  found 
in  Republican  institutions.  This  state- 
ment, to  which  reference  will  hereafter 
have  to  be  made,  is  set  down  thus  early 
in  our  hero's  life,  because  it  is  indi- 
cated in  his  infiwcy,  and  affords  the 
key  to  his  whole  career.     Very  early, 
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»  mint  tbe  germs  of  the  thought 
weak  plaood  in  the  heart  of  the 
prinee  hy  his  nemreet  relatives 
■odaCes.  Filled  with  the  idea 
tuated  by  the  desire  of  founding 

dvnasty,  Napoleon,  on  his  as- 
;  tne  Imperial  sceptre,  caused  its 
t  to  be  Icffally  fixed,  first  in  the 
(Bering  of  his  own  body  lawfully 
so;  second,  in  sons  whom  he 
adopt :  and,  thirdly,  in  the  direct 
lesecndauts  of  his  two  brothers, 

and  Louis.  Joseph  having  no 
ind  the  two  elder  sons  of  LDuis 
lead,  the  right  of  inheritance  fell 

third  son,  who  was  formally  re- 
)d  by  the  Emperor  and  his  Senate 

rewesentatiye  of  the  Imperial 

This  honour,  which  for  the 

ras  taken  away  by  the  birth  of 

D^  o(  Rome,  aftennurds  the  Duke 

etehstadt,  came  back  at  the  death 

yoong  Prince  in  1832. 

regret  which  Napoleon  felt  at 
«  of  his  eldest  nephew,  in  1807, 
€  midgatod  at  the  promise  which 

in  his  brother's  second  son.  His 
IBS,    therefore,    were    naturally 

to  the  third,  who  became  a 
ifee  with  him.  A  touching  scene 
ilbee  between  the  two  when  the 
Emperor  took  leave  of  the  child 
long  to  his  side.  After  "  the 
ed  Days,''  Charles  Louis  Napoleon 
iken  by  his  mother  to  Augsburg, 
fterwards  into  Italy.  From  the 
BeM  he  resided  with  her  at  Aren- 
j,  while  his  elder  brother  lived 
lis  father  at  Florence.  The  first 
erable  teacher  of  Louis  Napoleon 
ebas,  the  son  of  the  associate  of 
»erre,  who,  rather  than  outlive 
■ster,  shot  himself.  Under  his 
*tions  and  the  instructions  of  the 

scholar  Hage,  ho  made  raj-tid 
■B  in  learning.  Proceeding  with 
iCher  to  Thurgau,  he  was  made  a 
of  that  place,  and  pursued  mili- 
:iidies,  for  which  he  had  already 
an  inclination.  He  took  part  in 
ilitary  exercises  of  the  garrison 
kstance,  and  studied  in  the  mili- 
chool  of  Thun,  in  Bern,  under 
ki  Ihifour,  who,  when  efforts  were 
JO  expel  the  Prince  from  Switzer- 
in    1838,   warmly   espoused    his 

He  was  still  engAG:od  in  mili- 
ursuits  when  he  received  infor- 
[  of  the  Revolution  of  July.  The 
topes  he  then  formed  were  little 
sl^d     by     hearing    that    I^uis 


Philippe  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
elder  Bourbons.  From  them  the  Bona^ 
parte  family  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
prosecution  or  exile  similar  to  that 
which  its  members  had  already  expe- 
rienced at  their  hands.  Now,  however, 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  rest  began  to 
breathe  a  new  life.  They  relied  on 
promises  of  favour  repeatedly  made  by 
the  new  monarch.  But  promises  made 
by  Kings  in  exile  are  proverbially 
worthless ;  and  when  did  Louis  Philippe 
keep  a  promise  which  he  judged  it  his 
momentary  interest  to  break  ?  Acting, 
however,  on  the  presumption  that  his 
words  were  of  value,  and  that  France 
would  have  need  of  the  aid  of  all  her 
sons,  JjoxdB  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  King 
of  the  Barricades,  requesting  permission 
to  serve  in  the  army.  An  answer  was 
given  in  a  renewal  of  the  decree  of 
banishment. 

The  new  aspect  of  political  events 
invited  the  members  oi  the  Bonaparte 
family  to  meet  together  in  coimcQ. 
Rome  was  chosen  as  the  place.  There, 
in  December  1830,  were  assembled 
Letitia,  the  mndmother;  her  sons. 
Cardinal  Fesch  and  Jerome ;  Hortense, 
and  Louis  Napoleon.  They  were  trou- 
bled times.  The  world  seemed  teem- 
ing with  revolutions.  At  Rome  the 
peril  was  imminent.  The  presence  of 
Louis  Napoleon  occasioned  fear  in  the 
mind  of  the  authorities.  An  intima- 
tion beinjp^  in  vain  made  to  Cardinal 
Fesch,  fiity  Papal  soldiers  seized  the 
troublesome  young  Prince,  and  con- 
veyed him  over  the  frontiers.  Expelled 
from  Rome,  Louis  Napoleon  threw  him- 
self with  ardour  into  the  Italian  Revo- 
lution which  broke  out  in  the  ensuing 
February.  Tricoloured  flags  waved  in 
Ferrara,  Urbino,  and  several  other 
cities.  There  was,  however,  a  want  of 
union;  there  was  also  a  want  of  high 
military  talent.  Louis  Napoleon  and 
his  brother  formed  moving  columns,  and 
endeavoured  to  organise  the  revolu- 
tionary efforts.  Aided  by  General 
Sercognani,  thev  defeated  the  Papal 
forces  in  several  places.  Great  rejoic- 
ing prevailed  in  tne  camp  of  the  insur- 
gents; alarm  and  confusion  filled  the 
Vatican.  Both  were  of  short  duration. 
The  crooked  and  double-tongued  policy 
of  the  French  and  Austrian  rulers 
gained  the  upper  hand.  The  two 
Princes  wore  deprived  of  their  com- 
mand, and  banished  from  the  soil  of 
Italy.  Meanwhile  the  elder  brother 
b2 
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fell  sick  at  Faenza,  near  which  city  be 
shortly  after  died  (March  27,  1831). 
Louis  Napoleon  himself  became  unwell. 
What  was  he  to  do?  Whither  could 
he  turn  ?  A  mother's  love  came  to  his 
aid.  Hortense,  taking  him  as  one  of 
her  domestics,  conducted  him  safely 
through  lines  of  Austrian  soldiers,  in  a 
constant  succession  of  perils,  to  Cannes, 
the  auspicious  spot  wnere  the  head  of 
the  family  had  landed  on  quitting  Elba. 
Escaped  from  a  foreign  enemy,  they 
were  exposed  to  danger  in  their  native 
land,  and  might  be  made  prisoners  by 
the  first  policeman  who  should  recog- 
nise them.  They  resolved,  if  they  were 
able,  to  make  their  way  to  Paris,  in 
the  hope  that  in  Louis  Philippe  they 
should  always  find  a  friend.  Had  they 
not  his  word?  Did  not  the  Emperor, 
in  1815,  permit  that  sovereign's  mother, 
as  well  as  his  aunt,  to  remain  in  France  ? 
Did  he  not  settle  on  the  former  an  an- 
nuity of  400,000  francs,  and  on  the 
latter  an  annuity  of  200,000  ?  Was  not 
this  done  at  the  entreaty  of  Hortenso 
herself?  And  had  not  the  King  takou 
occasion  to  show  respect  to  the  Em- 
peror? The  travellers  reached  Paris 
incognito  (April,  1831).  Alarmed  at 
their  arrival,  Louis  Philippe  had  re- 
course to  duplicity  and  fair  words. 
Meanwhile  Louis  Napoleon  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  which  made  his  mother 
fear  she  was  on  the  point  of  losing  her 
last  and  only  son.  The  Ein^s  appre- 
hensions increasing,  the  fugitives  were 
commanded  to  leave  the  country.  They 
found  refuge  in  England,  where  they 
were  well  received  by  the  aristocracy ; 
but  occasioned  alarm  and  trouble  in 
the  mind  of  Talleyrand  and  other  up- 
holders of  the  then  existing  continental 
system.  In  England,  Louis  Napoleon 
received  invitations  to  return  to  his 
native  land,  in  order  to  take  the  lead 
in  efibrts  for  the  restoration  of  his 
family.  Under  the  prudent  advice  of 
his  mother  he  preferred  to  wait  for 
events.  Furnished,  at  length,  with  a 
French  passport,  Hortense  and  Louis 
set  out  incognito  (August  7, 1831)  for 
Switzerland ;  and,  after  visiting  several 
places  of  special  interest  to  them,  reached 
Arenenberg,  of  which  they  were  very 
fond,  because  its  canton,  after  the  last 
downfall  of  the  Emperor,  had  withstood 
all  the  efforts  and  intrigues  of  diplomacy 
to  deprive  the  banish^  Princes  of  that 
asylum. 

With    the    death    of  the    Duke    of 


Reichstadt  (July  22,  1832^  began  a  new 

Ehase  of  Louis  Napoleon's  life.  Thisn 
e  became  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  Bonapartists ;  and  then  even  an 
imperial  throne  seemed  not  too  high 
an  object  for  his  ambition.  Henceforth 
he  was  actuated  by  the  most  vivid 
hopes  and  the  most  distressing  fears. 
Secret  alliances  with  his  partisans,  con- 
spiracies, intrigues,  daring  enterprises, 
ambuscades,  and  personal  risks,  so  enter 
into  the  life  of  our  hero,  as  to  call  to 
mind  the  romantic  vicissitudes  of  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts.  At  first  the  aim  of 
these  endeavours  extended  to  little 
more  than  to  keep  the  Prince  beforo 
the  eves  and  on  the  tongues  of  the 
French  neoplo.  But  this  was  a  meani 
to  an  end,  and  that  end  the  restoration 
of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty.  To  effect 
this  object,  a  party  was .  gradually 
formed  in  France.  They  would  not 
openly  avow  their  purpose,  but,  know- 
ing that  they  were  supported  by  the 
sympathies  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
army  and  the  people,  tney  ceased  not 
to  improve  their  organisation,  and  to 
extend  their  influence. 

Other    countries    contributed  to  ^x 
the  eyes  of  men  on  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  to  encourage  in  his  own  mind  the 
loftiest  expectations.     He  received  an 
invitation  to  take  the  lead  in  the  Poliab 
Revolution    (August,   1831),  and    was 
on   the  point  of  proceeding   into   the 
country,  when  he  received  news  of  the 
fall  of  Warsaw.    The  throne  of  Portugal 
seemed  within  his  reach.     He  profited 
by  the  occasion  to  display  his  self-denial 
(Dec.  1835),  as  an  act  of  affectionate 
regard  for  his  native  country.    In  order 
not  to  be  lost  from  sight,  he  employed 
his  leisure  (1832 — 5)  in  putting  forth 
writings  in  which,  with  greater  or  lees  ) 
clearness,  he  allowed  his  aims  and  bis 
principles    to    be    discerned.     In   the 
year  1832  he  published  his  "  Reveries 
Politiques"  ^"Political  Reveries"),  in 
which  he  aavanced  the   opinion  that 
France  could  be  regenerated  only  by 
men   of   Napoleon's  blood,  that    tliey 
alone  were    in    a   condition    to    nnits 
the  idea  entertained  by  the  RepabH- 
cans  with  the  demands  of  the  martial   , 
spirit  of  the  nation.    In  an  appendix   < 
appeared    in    outline    a    oonstitation 
for    France.    In  essence   it   is  demo*  ; 
cratic ;  in  form  imperial.    In  his  **  Con*  i 
siderations    Polidquea     et    Militaires  i 
sur  la  Suisse"  ("Political  and  Mili- 
tary Considerations  on  Switzerland  **), 
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be  uidertakes  the  defence  of  Mb  uncle's 
polioy  in  regard  to  that  country  and 
Europe  in  general ;  and,  doubtlcM  with 
a  Tiew  to  gain  iimuenoe  with  men  of 
patriotic  aymnathies,  declares  that,  if 
the  Emperor  nad  proved  conqueror,  he 
would  naye  made  Poland,  Italy,  and 
Wea^halia  independent  States,  and  esta- 
blished in  France,  instead  of  a  dictator- 
ship, a  TOTemment  based  on  freedom 
of  thought  and  speech.  *  Louis  Napoleon 
also  sent  from  the  press  a  "  Manuel  sur 
TArtillerie''  (a  "  Manual  on  Artillery"), 
a  work  of  hieh  pretension,  which  was 
specially  fitted  to  recommend  its  author 
to  the  army.  On  the  army  all  his 
hopes  centred;  yet  did  he  not  neglect 
party  leaders.  He  coquetted  with 
Chateaubriand  &oe  to  face.  He  had 
an  interyiew  with  La  Fayette,  and 
Ibund  him  sorry  for  the  aid  he  had 
l^yen  to  Louis  Fhilippe  in  1830,  and 
m  no  wajr  indisposed  toward  Napo- 
leon's nephew.  The  stem  Republican 
Carrel  he  tried  to  conciliate.  Still  it 
was  to  the  soldiery  he  mainly  looked. 
Especially  did  he  employ  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  his  Deing  in  Baaen- 
Baden  in  1836,  m  order  to  win  over 
officers  of  l^gher  and  lower  rank.  The 
success  he  gained,  the  offers  tendered 
him,  the  iuTitations  he  receiyed,  com- 
bined to  prepare  his  mind  and  ripen 
his  plans  for  the  attempt  he  made 
at  Strasburg  on  the  dOth  of  October, 
1836. 

France  was  in  a  state  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  disturbance.  In  the  pro- 
Tinces  were  insurrectionary  moyements; 
the  streets  of  Paris  were  stained  with 
blood;  state  trials  augmented  the  po- 
pular discontent.  Attacks  on  the 
king's  life  demonstrated  the  depth  of 
Republican  hatred  toward  the  ruling 
power.  Misled  by  these  facts,  Louis 
N^>oleon  thought  the  long -desired 
moment  come.  If  he  became  master 
of  Strasbui^g,  he  would,  he  fancied, 
soon,  like  Napoleon,  become  master  of 
Frazice. 

A  first  attempt  of  a  private  nature 
iiuled.  Reluming  to  Arenenberg,  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  mother's  pru- 
dential warnings,  and  began  to  plot 
with  a  yiew  to  a  more  decided  enter- 
prise. He  wrote  to  beg  an  interview 
with  the  Lieutenant- General  Yoirol, 
an  old  soldier  of  the  Emperor's  who 
commanded  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  The 
General  communicated  the  fact  to  the 
Prefect   of  the    department,   who,    in 


answer,  stated,  that  he  had  an  agent  at 
the  Prince's  side,  and  knew  all.  An- 
other epistolary  attempt  was  reported 
to  the  authorities  in  Paris,  failing 
with  men  and  soldiers,  Louis  Napoleon 
listened  to  the  seductive  words  of  a 

Eublic  songstress,  Madame  Jordan,  who 
ad  tJie  more  power  over  his  acts  be- 
cause her  advice  was  in  accordance 
with  his  own  erroneous  prepossessions 
and  ill-formed  desires.  The  impulse 
was  made  more  decided  by  a  misun- 
derstanding which  broke  out  between 
France  and  Switzerland  respecting  re- 
yolutionary  refugees;  by  chants  in 
the  Frencn  Ministry ;  and  by  dissatis- 
faction at  the  king's  continued  obtrusion 
of  his  own  will. 

At  length,  on  the  2drd  of  October, 
1836,  the  Prince  sought  an  interview 
with  his  mother,  of  whom  he  took  leave 
under  the  pretext  of  going  for  some 
days  on  a  liunting  party.  Half  sus- 
pecting another  and  a  more  hazardous 
enterprise,  the  Ex-Queen  put  on  her 
sou's  finger,  as  a  kind  of  talisman,  the 
ring  which  had  confirmed  the  nuptials 
of  Josephine  and  Napoleon.  Disap- 
pointed in  not  meeting  in  Freiburg 
with  supporters  of  hiffh  condition,  whom 
he  expected  there,  ne  went  to  Stras- 
burg, where,  after  interviews  with  other 
conspirators,  and  the  preparation  of 
addresses,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
to  the  French  people,  and  to  the  army, 
he  made  an  attempt  dictated  by  pru- 
dence rather  than  by  daring,  to  win 
and  overcome  the  troops.  The  attempt 
failed,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was  made 
prisoner.  He  was  hurried  to  Paris. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  his  ever- 
watchful  mother,  who  hoped  to  save 
his  life.  Judging  it  impolitic  to  put 
the  Prince  to  death,  Louis  Philippe, 
with  urgent  dispatch,  sent  the  captive, 
by  a  circuitous  voyage,  to  North  Ame- 
rica* hoping  that  the  delay  would  be 
serviceable,  by  enabling  him  to  com- 
pose the  agitation  occasioned  by  the 
outbreak.  The  French  Government 
endeavoured  to  prevail  with  Hortense 
to  enjoin  on  her  son  an  absence  of  ten 
years.  She  refused.  In  fact  he  re- 
turned the  ensuing  3'ear,  on  learning 
that  his  mother  was  seriously  ill.  Ar- 
riving at  Arenenberg,  he  found  her 
on  her  death -bed.  She  died  October 
5,  1837. 

Louis  Napoleon's  presence  in  Switzer- 
land was  offensive  to  Louis  Philippe. 
The  Swiss  Government  were  requested 
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to  oxpel  him.  They  refused.  Ck>m- 
pliaiico  woa  enforced  by  the  approach 
to  tlicir  IxirderB  of  French  troora,  and 
the  otoiBtance  rendered  to  the  French 
(joTemment  by  European  diplomacy. 
The  Prince  repaired  to  England. 

On  the  24tii  of  October,  1838,  Louis 
Napoleon  entered  London,  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  Carlton  House  Terrace. 
There  he  prepared  and  published  (1830) 
his  work,  "Des  Id^  N'apoleonieuues" 
( '*  On  Napoleon  Ideas ").  Its  motto 
declares  its  aim.  It  was  the  words 
of  the  Emperor: — "Tho  old  system 
has  come  to  an  end,  tho  new  one  is 
not  yet  founded.''  According  to  this 
Itwling  notion,  the  writer  luidcrtakcs 
to  show,  that  all  previous  forms  were 
merely  steps  to  tne  final  object,  an 
empire  combining  order  with  freedom. 
Tliat  most  desirable  object  could  be 
obtained  only  under  tho  auspices  of  the 
Xapolcon  family.  The  actual  Govem- 
mcut  rested  on  no  sustainable  basis, 
for  it  had  on  its  behalf  neither  le^ti- 
macy  nor  the  popular  voice.  These 
views,  and  others  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency, were  put  before  the  world  in 
iicwB]mper8  and  divers  publications. 
They  found  acceptance  among  tho  sol- 
diery, as  well  as  the  i>casants  of  several 
districts  of  IVanco ;  and  served,  in  uni- 
son with  facts  already  related,  to  fasten 
tho  minds  of  its  people  on  tho  Pretender, 
and  to  give  cousisteucy  and  strength  to 
his  ]mrty. 

Disappointment  nt  tho  Orleans  Ad- 
ministration strengthened  tho  Bona- 
l>artiBt  feeling.  From  their  actual,  men 
turned  to  an  ideal,  condition,  which 
was  tho  more  attrnotivo,  because 
lighted  ui>  with  reflections  from  the 
84;t  Imperial  sun.  An  attempt  was 
innde  to  satisfy  this  vague,  but  strong, 
craving.  A  Liberal  Ministry  was  ai>- 
IKiinted,  with  Thiers  at  its  ht>ad  (Man*o, 
1840).  An  attempt  was  made  to  turn 
the  popular  feelings  into  another  chan- 
nel, by  directing  them  against  Kng- 
laiid,  on  the  ground  that,  by  her  secret 
»ij:»Micy,  I'Yance  had  been  excluded 
from  the  "i^uadruple  Alliance."  Still 
.\apoleonisni  was  unsatisfied  and  un- 
quiet. A  bolder  measuro  was  taken. 
The  Prince  de  Joinville,  tho  King's 
third  son,  who,  in  his  bold,  sailor-liko 
character,  stood  well  with  the  nation, 
was  sent  to  Saint  Helena,  to  bring 
back  into  Franco  the  Ashes  of  the 
iMnpvror,  in  order  tliat  they  might 
re|)ose    on    the    banks    of   the    Seiuo, 


where  he  had  expressed  a  wiaih  to  Ik^ 
"  amongst  the  French  people,  whom  he 
loved  so  well." 

The  Houapartist  exdtamenC^  whic]^ 
under  these  inflnenoes,  had  gained  head, 
and  which  Louis  Philippe  endeaTOond 
to  turn  to  his  own  aeeount,  the  Be- 
presentativc  of  the  ftmily  held  to  be 
peculiarly  his  property,  and  naolTed 
to  make  it  direoCly  promotire  of  his 
longp-cherished  plana.  The  attempt  at 
Strasburg  had  tailed ;  one  at  Ikmiogne 
miffht  be  successful,  the  rather  aa  the 

Subiic  mind  seemed  now  prepared^  and 
irect  encouragement  haa  been  nven. 
Accordingly,  in  August,  1840,  all  things 
were  ready.  An  eagle  had  been  tamed 
to  personate  the  Emperor's  eagle,  which 
was  partly  tho  cause,  and  peeoliarfj 
tho  symbol,  of  his  brilliant  trinmdba. 
Arms  were  purchased;  a  steam-ahip 
was  fitted  out.  With  from  fifty  to 
sixty  companions,  among  whom  wm 
General  Montholon,  Xapoleon'a  fiuth- 
ful  commnion,  tho  Prince  left  the  port 
of  Lonclon,  and,  on  tho  6th  of  Augoati 
landed  near  Boulogne.  Again  all  want 
wrong.  The  troops  were  loyal,  the 
noople  cold  ;  the  eagle  missed  ita  per^ 
keceived  with  shots  instead  of  eoH 
braces,  tho  insurgents  were  wounded, 
captured,  and  disarmed.  In  a  pn^ 
clamatiou,  Ix)uis  Naix>loon  had  declared 
that  the  Orleans  dynasty  reigned  no 
longer ;  in  fact  he  himself  was  a  prisoner 
in  Paris  under  ita  power.  A  trial  issued. 
Availing  himself  of  the  opportunity, 
the  accused  Prince  spoke  in  faTonr  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  being 
secured  bv  their  revolutionaiy  strug- 
gles ;  alluded  to  certain  rights  inherent 
in  his  family,  as  confided  to  them  1^ 
tho  nation;  and  declared  that,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  deceased  Emperor,  he 
had  exclusively  sought  the  good  of 
France,  the  promotion  of  which  was 
the  aim  of  his  life.  He  waa  fonnd 
guilty.  Destined  to  die  by  the  1ml 
representative  of  tho  Orleana  family, 
he  was,  by  the  court,  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  Forthwith  he 
was  confined  in  tho  casUe  of  Ham, 
near  Peronne,  in  the  department  of 
Somme. 

Nevertheless,  Louis  Napoleon  did 
not  lose  coura^  ;  his  adherents,  ho 
knew,  were  active.  Efforts  were  made 
to  abro^te  the  law  which  condemned 
the  family  of  Bonaparte  to  exile.  The 
prisoner  at  Ham  became  a  centre  to- 
wards  which   eyes   and   hoarta    were 
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turned.  The  tedium  of  the  Prince 
was  further  relieved  by  literary  oocu- 
pationa.  In  May,  1844,  he  sent  forth 
a  pamphlet  on  the  extinction  of  pau- 
perism. The  Ex-King  of  Holland  took 
steps  to  procure  his  son's  liberation. 
In  August,  1845,  feeling  his  end  ap- 
proach, he  became  specially  urgent  for 
that  end  with  the  French  Goyem- 
nuent.  On  their  part,  they  were  un- 
willii^  that  the  aspirant  should  enjoy 
the  increased  popularity  which  he  gained 
from  his  incarceration.  They,  there- 
fore, made  him  repeated  offers  of  free- 
dooi,  on  his  pledging  his  word  of  honour 
nerer  more  to  set  foot  on  the  soil 
of  FVance.  This  promise,  though  eam- 
oatly  required  by  nis  father,  the  Prince 
steadfastly  refused.  As,  however,  the 
Ex-King  grew  seriously  worse,  he  re- 
solved to  attempt  an  escape.  He  was 
auooessful.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1846, 
he  again  entered  London.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  proceed  home,  in  order 
to  take  his  nnal  leave  of  his  dying 
parent.  The  pious  intention  was  frus- 
trated by  diplomacy.  Louis  died  with- 
out seeing  his  son,  on  the  2dth  of  July, 
1846. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon's escape  was  effected  with  the 
connivance  of  the  French  Government. 
If  so,  the  fact  throws  light  on  the  libe- 
ration of  others  who  were  involved  in 
his  punishment,  in  consequence  of  shar- 
ing in  the  Boulogne  plot.  Such  a 
friendly  understanding  would  also  ex- 
plain tne  voluntary  promise  which  the 
b(Miai>arte  Prince  now  made  not  to  en- 
gage in  any  fardier  enterprises  against 
the  reigning  fiunily.   He  kept  his  word. 

The  French  Revolution,  of  February, 
1848,  swept  the  Orleans  family  out  of 
FraiMe,  and  opened  a  new  prospect  to 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  A  sGght  rever- 
beration of  the  social  earthquake  was  felt 
in  England.  On  the  occasion,  the  heir 
of  the  Napoleon  interests  manifested  his 
sympathies,  by  causing  himself  to  be 
enroiled  as  a  special  constable,  in  order 
to  assist  in  repressing  displays  of  Chartist 
feelings  in  the  metropolis. 

Meanwhile,  his  eye  was  kept  on 
Paris.  With  the  extreme  opinions  of 
the  Provisional  Government  he  had 
no  sympathy.  But  in  letters,  and  by 
his  presence,  he  appealed  to  the  na- 
tion and  its  rulers.  The  Government 
declared  his  presence  dangerous.  He 
went  away.  Claiming  the  right  of  a 
French  citizen,  he  yet  refused  to  stand 


as  a  candidate  for  the  National  Assem- 
bly. He  was  chosen  by  large  majo- 
rities in  four  departments.  But  the 
Executive  was  unfriendly.  Powerful 
individuals  and  parties  manifested  hos- 
tility. Louis  Napoleon  wrote  to  the 
President  of  the  Assembly,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  he  wouloT  forego  his 
claim.  The  public  voice  thereon  de- 
manded the  Prince.  On  the  17th  of 
September  a  new  election  took  place: 
it  was  in  favour  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
On  the  26th,  he  appeared  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  ana  ms  presence  called 
forth  a  sort  of  parliamentary  insure 
rection.  He  was  very  simply  clad,  and 
in  all  his  person  appeared  the  stamp 
of  dignity,  mingled  with  gentleness. 
Notice  was  taken  of  his  fine  figrare: 
his  brown  southern  complexion,  ana 
that  his  hair  was  turning  grey.  His 
features  were  not  thought  very  intel- 
lectual, or  very  like  those  of  his  uncle. 
He  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  following 
effect: — '^Citizen  Representatives!  after 
the  numerous  calumnies  of  which  I  have 
been  the  object,  I  find  it  impossible 
to  keep  silence.  I  must  utter  aloud 
my  sentiments  on  the  first  day  that 
I  nave  the  honour  to  sit  in  the  midst 
of  you.  After  thirty  years  of  proscrip- 
tion and  exile,  I  am  at  last  permit- 
ted to  look  on  France  and  my  fellow- 
citizens.  The  Republic  has  given  me 
this  happiness.  May  the  Republic  re- 
ceive tne  assurance  of  my  acknowledg- 
ments and  devotednesB.  My  noble  fel- 
low-citizens, who  have  honoured  me 
with  their  suffrages,  may  reckon  on 
my  warmest  endeavours  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  the  development  of  the 
Democratic  institutions  wmch  the  people 
have  a  right  to  demand.  As  yet  have 
I  only  in  reading  and  in  thouf;bt  been 
able  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
labours.  Now,  my  beloved  colleagues, 
I  can,  in  my  own  person,  take  part 
therein.  My  conduct  amonff  you  will 
be  that  of  a  man  who  is  firmly  resolved 
to  sacrifice  himself  in  defence  of  order 
and  the  good  of  the  Republic."  At 
last  came  the  election  of  a  President 
of  the  Republic.  The  contest,  in  reality, 
lay  between  Cavaignac  and  Louis  Bo- 
naparte. On  the  10th  of  December, 
1848,  7,426,252  electors  gave  their 
votes.  Of  these,  5,534,520  were  for 
the  Prince,  and  only  1,448,302  for  the 
General. 

The  office  to  which  he  was  called  was 
one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
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His  own  ^wen,  thouffb  respectable, 
were  not  shininff.  Un&rrated  in  the 
world  generally,  Decaose  unknown,  and 
miBunderstood  in  conBoquonce  of  enter- 
prisea  which,  at  least  to  the  uninitiated 
observer,  wore  the  appearance  of  rash- 
ness, if  not  folly,  Louis  Napoleon  yet 
possessed  Knowledge,  experience,  men- 
tal ability,  together  with  some  geniality 
and  earnestness  of  character  which  were 
well  fitted  to  make  him  useful  and 
happy  in  private  life,  and  might  have 
raised  him  above  the  elevation  of  ordi- 
nary princes.  These  excellences  are 
attested  by  his  writings,  as  well  as  by 
his  earlier  career.  That  they  descended 
into  the  depths  of  his  inner  heing,  so  as 
to  qualify  or  countervail  the  unfavour- 
able influences  of  his  domestic  training, 
and  make  him  a  man  of  a  pure,  lofty, 
and  Bclf-denving  morality,  cannot  be 
affirmed  in  face  of  the  loose  modes  of 
life  which  ho  followed  in  the  British 
metropolis;  nor  is  there  any  risk  in 
declaring,  that,  at  the  best,  his  personal 
qualities  are  not  of  the  highest  kind ; 
and  specially  do  they  lack  tmit  attribute 
of  power  and  command  for  which  his 
uncle  was  distinguished,  and  which  is 
imperatively  needful  in  the  difficult  task 
he  nas  undertaken. 

By  the  traditions  of  his  family,  and 
his  own  personal  convictions,  Louis  Na- 
poleon is  devoted  to  two  things.  Those, 
as  has  already  been  seen,  are  Republican 
institutions  and  Imperial  forms.  Such 
apolitical  programme  is  wisely  formed. 
The  former  is  a  concession  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age ; .  the  latter  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  Uie  spirit  of  the  French  nation. 
But  the  realisation  of  these  aims  is 
specially  arduous  in  the  midst  of  the 
conflicting  parties  called  into  existenro 
during  the  last  century.  A  Republic, 
pleasing  Republicans,  displeases  the 
Legitimists.  An  Empire  satisfying  the 
love  of  order,  cherisned  by  the  Legi- 
timists, dissatisfies  them  if  presided 
over  by  a  Bonaparte.  For  a  lone  time 
the  President  seemed  secured  m  his 
seat,  however  much  ho  was  hindered  in 
his  social  plans,  by  the  contrary  efforts 
of  rival  parties,  who,  endeavouring  to 
assert  each  its  own  supremacy,  did 
nothing  but  make  his  the  more  secure. 
During  these  collisions  I^uis  Bonaparte 
seems  steadily  to  have  kept  his  eye  on 
the  long-contemplated  Imperial  tliroiie. 
From  an  earnest  affection  for  that,  lie 
made  secret,  but  offectnal,  war  against 
civil  and  mental  freedom.     His  own 


sympathies  made  him  ho0tile  to  Red 
Uepublicanism.  But  why  perBeeate 
the  press?  Why  constant  coercion t 
They  were  intended  to  weaken  the  po- 
pular element  so  far  as  to  allow  the  pos- 
sibility, and,  if  it  might  be,  create  the 
reality,  of  an  Imperial  crown.  Here 
the  essential  element  of  Na(>oleoni0m 
came  fully  into  play;  and  here  is  the 
explanation  of  tne  diminution  of  tho 
constituency.  Bj  such  a  course  of  re- 
pression the  President  expected  to  gain 
favour  with  the  Legitimists,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  their  divisions  and  difficul- 
ties, might  find  a  resource  in  such  here- 
ditary rights  as  he  possessed  and  re- 
presented. But  the  pear  was  slow  in 
ripening.  Meanwhile,  the  election  of 
a  new  President  drew  near.  Breakers 
were  ahead.  The  Prince  de  Joinville 
was  put  forth  as  a  candidate.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  another  course.  The 
holm  of  the  state  was  suddenly  turned. 
Universal  suffrage  became  Louis  Na- 
poleon's motto.  And  the  consequence 
was  seen  in  the  unhappy  conflict  which 
prevailed  between  tho  two  chief  powers 
m  the  Government,  the  National  Assem- 
bly, and  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  which  has  ended  in  confusion  and 
bloodshed.  On  his  part,  Louis  Napo- 
leon may  believe  that,  in  seeking  his  own 
personal  aggrandisement,  he  is  seeking 
to  do  honour  and  give  effect  to  those 
Imperial  claims  which,  as  with  tho 
Emperor  himself,  are  at  the  centre  of 
the  system  designated  ''the  Napoleon 
ideas.'*  The  shade  of  the  Great  Warrior 
elected  the  President ;  under  that  shade 
he  may  fade  away.  Ideas  which  had 
their  origin  in  the  greatest  civil  and 
military  genius  of  modem  times,  are 
little  likely  to  be  effectually  revived 
and  perpetuated  by  an  ordinary  mind. 
The  best  augury  there  is  for  I^uis 
Na{)oIeon's  success  is  found  in  the  com- 
mon-place character  of  the  rulers  of  the 
world.  But  in  the  back-ground  hovers 
the  Titan  forces  of  Red  Republicanism. 
This  is  a  foe  wliich  President  Bonaparte 
is  utterly  unequal  to  meet.  Besides, 
he  has  now  evoked  a  deadly  foe  in  that 
love  of  rational  liberty  which  pervades 
all  tho  best  minds  of  Europe,  and  which 
he  has  outrageously  dared  to  mortal 
combat. 

Meanwhile,  the  Emperor's  nephew 
has,  in  the  late  most  reckless  blows  of 
despotism,  been  trying  to  play  his  uncle's 
part,  in  order  that  he  may  speedily 
recover  his  uncle's  imperial  sceptre.     A 
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mater  crime  than  that  which,  in  bo 
doing,  he  has  committed,  was  never  per- 
petrSed  in  any  country  or  in  any  age. 
Shinghter  and  oniyeraal  Buffragel — a 
ailttioed  preas  I  —  wholeaale  incarcera- 
tion!— massacred  thousands  in  the  me- 
tropolis!—  one-third  of  the  depart- 
ments under  military  law! — Jesuitism 
triumphant !  —  a  down-trodden  nation  I 
Such  are  the  means,  and  such  the  im- 
mediate results,  of  the  assertion  on  the 
part  of  this  amhitious  tyrant,  of  his 
long-cherished  Napoleon  projects.  In 
the  back-ffround  of  these  infamous  pro- 
ceedings, IS  a  more  powerful  mind  and 
a  more  iron  will  than  the  Dictator's. 
But  the  wicked  spirit,  however  potent, 
will  not  he  able  to  prevail.  Speedily 
may  it  perish ! 

JEAN  PAUL  RICHTER. 

PABT  I. 

UirriL  Mr.  Carlyle  introduced  Richter 
to  the  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Foreign  Reviews,  somewhat  more  than 
twen^  years  aso,  his  name  was  but 
little,  if  at  all,  Snown  in  England.  It 
required  forty  years  for  his  reputation, 
eminent  enough  among  the  Germans, 
to  travel  over  to  us  bore.  This  is  not 
uncommonly  the  fate  of  foreign  excel- 
lence; though,  in  Richter's  case,  there 
were  sufficient  reasons  why  his  genius 
should  be  a  long  time  in  gaining  a  fit- 
•^ting  recognition  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try. An  original  and  extraordinary 
humorist,  a  man,  too,  of  many  whims 
and  eccentricities,  and  of  the  boldest 
temper  in  speculation,  his  writings  are 
not  to  be  appreciated,  nor  even  so 
much  as  comprehended,  without  a  good 
deal  of  close  and  faithful  study.  Of 
late  years,  however,  a  knowledge  of 
his  character  and  performances  has 
been  rapidly  extending.  Some  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish ;  his  name  is  often  mentioned,  and 
his  witty  sayings  ouoted,  in  our  cur- 
rent literature ;  ana,  on  the  whole,  ho 
is  now,  perhaps,  sufficiently  well  known, 
t(>  render  some  representation  of  his 
life  and  labours  acceptable  to  the 
readers  of  this  present  *^  Biographical 
Maeazine.'' 

Without  further  parley,  therefore,  let 
all,  who  care  to  learn  it,  be  informed, 
that  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Hichter  was 
bom  at  Wunsiedel,  an  outlying  village 
in  Baireuth,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavarin, 
on  tho  2lBt  of  March,  1763.     In  certain 


autobiographical  lectures,  wherein  he 
has  grotesquely,  but  pleasantly,  deline- 
ated his  early  lite  and  circumstances, 
he  describes  himself  as  being  bom  ^'  at 
the  earliest  and  freshest  time  of  day ; 
namely,  at  half-past  one  in  the  morn- 
ing ;"  and  records  it  as  an  *^  epigrammatic 
fact,"  that  he  and  the  spring  came  into 
the  world  together.  ^^This  last  cir- 
cumstance," he  adds,  ^*  that  the  Pro- 
fessor and  the  spring  were  bom  to- 
gether, I  have  mentioned  in  convert 
sation  at  least  a  hundred  times ;  but  I 
fire  it  off  here,  as  a  salute  of  honour, 
for  the  hundredth  and  first  time,  that, 
by  printing  it,  I  may  place  it  out  of 
my  power  to  offer  again  as  a  b<m-mot, 
wnat.  tJirouffh  the  press,  has  gone  the 
round  of  tne  whole  world."  The 
Richters,  it  seems,  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding generationB,  had  been  school- 
masters, distinguished  chiefly  for  their 
poverty  and  piety.  Jean  Paul's  grand- 
father was  '*  rector  of  the  gymnasium 
in  Neustadt  on  the  Culm,"  holding 
with  his  rectorate  the  united  offices  of 
organist  and  chanter  in  the  church,  by 
all  of  which  he  realised  the  not  very 
munificent  income  of  £15  a  year.  "  At 
this  hunger-fountain,"  says  his  descend- 
ant, ''common  enough  for  Baireuth 
school-people,  the  man  stood  thirty-five 
years  long,  and  drew  cheerfully."  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  namely,  in  tho 
year  of  Jean  Paul's  birth,  probably  (as 
the  latter  fancies)  '^  through  especial 
connection  with  the  higher  powers/' 
he  was  promoted  to  a. more  important 
station — to  wit,  a  permanent  and  auiet 
resting-place  in  the  churchyard  at 
Neustadt.  His  son,  Jean  Paul's  father, 
was  at  this  time  Tcrtius,  or  under  school- 
master, and  organist,  at  Wunsiedel ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  became  a  clergy- 
man in  the  hamlet  of  Joditz,  from 
whence  he  was  subsequently  removed 
to  a  better  post  at  Schwarzenbach  on 
the  Saale.  Ho,  too,  was  a  man  of 
devout  habit  and  disposition,  being 
also  a  bold  and  zealous  preacher,  and 
locally  eminent  for  "some  meritorious 
compositions  in  church  nuisic."  Whilo 
ho  was  as  yet  a  needy  Tertius,  he  gained 
access  to  the  housenold  of  a  wealthy 
clothier,  of  tho  town  of  Hof,  and,  by 
his  talents  and  social  qualities,  capti- 
vated one  of  the  old  man's  daughters ; 
winning,  in  the  end,  not  only  tho 
atloctions  of  the  damsel,  but  likewise 
tlio  good-will  and  admiration  of  tho 
parents,    so    that    he    was    at    length 
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enabled  to  take  the  former  home  with 
him  as  his  wife.  ''On  the  13th  of 
October,  1761,"  says  the  son,  "  the 
beloved  went  as  a  bride,  with  all  her 
treasures,  into  his  little  narrow  school- 
honse,  that,  fortunately,  was  not  made 
narrower  by  fumitore."  It  is  added 
tliat  '*  his  eneerfhl  life,  his  indifference 
to  monej,  united  with  his  entire  con- 
fidence in  his  housekeeper,  left  in  the 
Tertius'  shell  room  enough  for  all  tra- 
TelloTB  from  Hof,  who  wished  to  rest 
there."  Into  this  scene  of  contented 
emptiness,  our  young  Joan  Paul,  him- 
self a  nameless  traveller,  from  remoter 
regions  than  the  town  of  Hof,  first 
entered,  as  before  related,  and  uncon- 
sciously began  to  sojourn,  appearing, 
as  he  says,  *'at  that  freshest  time  of 
the  mormng,"  and  oominff  as  a  sort  of 
household  Mercury,  heralding  the  ad- 
vent of  the  spring. 

It  was  no  very  brilliant  life-portion 
or  inheritance  on  which  he  entered: 
nevertheless,  in  process  of  time,  the 
young  eves  began  to  look  about  them, 
and  to  discover  something  of  the  mys- 
tery and  the  wonder  which  there  is  in 
every  existence.  The  manner  in  which 
it  dawned  upon  him  may  seem  strange 
enough  to  many;  yet,  as  an  incident 
of  infantine  development,  a  stiikin^ 
recollection  which  he  has  left  us  will 
probably  be  found  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant. ''  In  earliest  times,"  says  he, 
"  the  word  WeltweisheU  (World  Wis- 
dom or  Philosophy),  and  also  another 
word,  Morgeruand  (the  Orient,  or 
Morning- land),  was  to  me  an  open 
HeavenVgate,  through  which  I  looked 
in  over  long-extended  gardens  of  de- 
light. Never  shall  I  forgot  that  which 
till  now  I  have  related  to  no  mortal — 
the  inward  experience  of  the  birth  of 
my  Self-consciousness,  of  which  I  can 
still  remember  the  time  and  place.  I 
was  standing  one  forenoon,  a  very 
young  child  at  the  outer-door,  and 
looking  leftward  at  the  stack  of  fuel- 
wood  near  the  house,  when,  all  at  once, 
the  inward  vision, '  I  am  a  Bbino  (ieh 
kin  ein  Ich)/  came  like  a  flash  from 
heaven  before  me,  and  in  gleaming 
light  ever  afterwards  remained.  Then 
was  my  existence  conscious  of  itself, 
and  for  ever.  Deceptions  of  memory 
are  here  scarcely  conceivable;  for  in 
r^ard  to  an  event  occurring  wholly 
within  the  unveiled  sanctuary  of  man, 
and  whose  novel^  alone  has  given  per- 
manence  to  such   every -day  circum- 


stances as  accompanied  it,  no  posterior 
description  from  another  would  oe  likely 
to  have  mingled  any  such  drcumstanoes 
with  the  recollection." 

Somewhat  anterior  to  this  ooenr- 
rence,  the  Tertius  of  Wonsiedel  had  be- 
come the  pastor  of  Jodits ;  and  it  was 
in  the  parsonage  of  this  hamlet  that 
our  young  Pam  paued  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  Ids  boyhood, — what 
ne  calls  **  the  boy-Olympiad  of  his  life." 
He  held  it  of  little  consequence  in  what 
phice  a  man  mi|^ht  happen  to  be  bom, 
out  justly  considered  it  a  matter  of 
great  consideration  how  and  where  he 
was  brought  up.  '*  What,"  says  he, 
<<can  the  first  day  after  nine  months 
signify  more  than  any  day  before? 
And  can  the  place  of  the  grave  confer 
dishonour  or  advantage  on  its  inhabit- 
ant more  than  the  place  where  his 
cradle  stood  7  Although  so  many  prin- 
ces, on  the  whole,  have  been  TOrn  in 
their  own  cities,  yet  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  do  not  ^lory  in  them, 
else,  on  the  contrary,  cities  and  ham- 
lets that  have  produced  great  villains 
must,  on  that  account,  tdie  shame  to 
themselves.  At  furthest,  the  land  of 
one's  birth  might  arrogate  the  honours 
of  birth-place,  if,  through  the  predomi- 
nance of  good  births,  anything  could  be 
decided  as  to  the  climate  of  the  place, 
or  the  character  of  the  inhabitants; 
but  a  Pindar  in  BoBOtia  does  not  make 
there  a  swallow-sumlner.  The  proper 
birth-place,"  he  continues,  **  that  is  in- 
deed the  spiritual,  is  the  first  and 
longest  place  of  education."  He  would 
seem,  however,  to  give  a  preference  for 
country  nurture.  ''  Let  no  poet  suflfor 
himself  to  be  bom  or  educated  in  a 
metropolis ;  but,  if  possible,  in  a  ham- 
let, at  the  highest  in  a  village.  The 
excesses  and  fiiscinations  of  a  great 
city  are  to  the  excitable,  weak  soul  of 
a  child,  like  supping  at  a  midnight 
table  a  draught  of  burnt  waters,  or 
bathing  in  fiery  wine.  Life  exhsAiats 
itself  in  boyhood,  and  after  enjoying 
the  greatest,  he  has  nothing  more  to 
wish  but  smaller  joys  and  village  plea- 
sures."* 

At  JoditK  the  boy  passed  "a  whole 
course  of  Idyllic  years."  It  was  a  simple 
country  life,  presenting  few  express 
charms  or  luxuries,  but  abundant  in 
advantages  for  the  nealth  and  nurtore 

*  Autobi(«raphT,  aa  transUted  in  a  Lifs  of 
Bichtcr,  by  £.  B.  Lee ;  from  whidh  aeTcral  of 
the  rest  of  our  quotations  havo  been  takes. 
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ot  %  ^wingy  open-minded  ehild.  Hie 
aeqnintaaee  with  letten  oonunenoed 
«nny,  nnd  he  Tery  toon  begnn  to  find 
i  in  bookB.  He  ntyt :  ^  My  life 
I  in  leendnff  erery  thing.  like 
•  prince,  I  nrelwd  in  half-aFdoeen 
tiMchgii  and  I  eceroely  had  a  good 
oaa.  I  yet  remember  the  winter  even- 
iag  pleaenfe  when  I  reedyed  from  the 
titj  a  nepeetable  ABC  book,  with  a 
pouter  to  ehow  the  letters.  ...  A 
gambler  wine  with  gold  and  nmffe  et 
Mr  lam  delight  thim  I  won  by  that 
book,  whoae  pointer  I  did  not  once 

rly.^  After  going  priTately  through 
6m  stagea  of  Bohool-leaming  at 
home,  he  entered  (with  a  becoming 
pride,  in  hii  first  pair  of  breeches),  into 
the  adiool«-ioom  of  the  hamlet,  where 
ke  presently  became  distinfl;ai0hed  as 
a  boT  of  ahining  parte.  He  declares 
that  ne  enTied  everjr  one  who  said  his 
If  nn  well,  and  enjoyed  reading  with 
hia  class  aa  singers  enjoy  the  hivmony 
of  mnsic  His  delight  m  school,  how- 
erer,  was  eTentoall^  extinguished  by 
an  natimely  complaint  which  he  mad[e 
to  his  fiuher,  that  a  certain  peasant's 
eon  had  eat  him  a  little  on  the  uuckie 
with  a  clasp-knife.  In  his  **  ambitious 
aaper,"  the  fiither,  on  that  account,  re- 
BolVed  to  instruct  Paul  and  his  brother 
at  home;  and,  therefore,  says  the  Pro- 
fe«e^>r  of  his  own  history,  **  I  must  have 
I  he  mortification  of  seeing  every  winter 
the  Tillaeo  cbildron  running  into  that 
haven  which  was  cloeed  against  mo. 
.  .  •  Four  hours  in  tho  forenoon," 
he  proceeds,  ''and  three  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  our  fitther  gave  to  our  in- 
struction, which  consisted  of  merely 
kerning  by  heart  sentences,  catechisms, 
Latin  words,  and  long  grammatical  los- 
siios.  We  were  obliged  to  leam  the 
I«tng  rules  of  tho  genders,  every  declen- 
sion, together  wiui  the  exceptions  and 
tin*  accompanying  examples  in  Latin 
verses,  wittiout  understanding  one  word 
of  them.  Did  my  father  on  a  beautiful 
summers  day  go  in  the  country,  such 
rursed  examples  as  paiUsy  piscis,  were 
left  to  be  learnt  by  rote  for  the  next 
morning.  As  for  my  brother  Adam,  to 
whom  the  long  summer's  day  scarcely 
sufficed  for  his  activity  and  childish- 
ness, not  an  eighth  part  remained  in 
his  memory.  jSesidos,  you  will  easily 
tMfli<*ye,  Uuiies  and  gentlemen,  that  it 
was  not  an  rasy  thing,  in  a  clear  blue 
Jane  day,  when  the  omiiiitotent  father 
was  nut*  at  home,  to  make  oneself  a 


fast  prisoner  in  a  comer  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  delve  and  en^ve  two  or 
three  pages  of  vocables  m  the  head. 
In  a  bloMed  long  summer's  day  it  was 
not  easy,  but  more  so  in  a  short,  dark, 
December's  day;  and  we  must  not 
wonder  if  my  brotJier  always  bore 
marks  of  such  days."  At  the  same 
time,  tJie  ''Professor  of  his  own  his- 
tory ventures  to  make  this  general 
statement,  that  he  was  never  in 
his  school-life  flogged  in  general, 
neither  in  part,  not  to  say  he  was 
never  completely  flogged  in  his  whole 
life." 

It  is  plain  that  our  friend  Frits  was 
subjected  to  an  unwise  and  irksome 
sort  of  training.  Btill,  his  days  were 
not  wholly  occupied  in  this  little-avail- 
ing routine.  "Holidays,"  he  says, 
"occur  in  every  occupation.  Thus  I, 
too,  had  my  ainng-hobdays — analogous 
to  watering^holidays ;  so  that  I  could 
travel  out  in  the  snow  of  the  court- 
yard, and  to  the  bam  with  its  thresh- 
ing. Kay,  was  there  a  delicate  embassy 
to  be  transacted  in  the  village, — for 
example,  to  the  schoolmaster,  to  the 
tailor, — I  was  sure  to  be  despatehed 
thither  in  the  middle  of  my  lessons; 
and  thus  I  still  got  forth  into  the  open 
air  and  the  cold,  and  measured  myself 
with  the  new  snow."  Then  there  were 
fairs,  and  visitings  to  neighbouring  par- 
Bouagea,  and  frequent  journeys,  alono  or 
in  company,  to  the  town  of  Hof.  On 
winter  evenings,  too,  there  were  in- 
door satisfactions ;  and  again,  in  spring 
and  summer,  the  boy  had  boundless 
out-door  joys.  "  Now,  in  fact,"  as  ho 
relates,  ''life  began  with  us  under  a 
pure  heaven.  The  morning  sparkled 
with  tho  uudried  dew  when  I  carried 
his  cotieo  to  my  father,  to  the  pastor's 
^rdcn,  lying  outside  tho  village,  where, 
in  a  small  pleasure-house,  open  on  every 
side,  ho  committed  his  sermon  to  me- 
mory. In  the  evening  our  mother 
brought  us,  for  our  second  meal,  tho 
salad  prepared  by  herself,  and  currants 
and  raspberries  from  the  garden.  It 
Ijelongs  to  tho  unacknowledged  country 
pleasures,  that  of  being  able  to  sup  in 
the  evenings  without  kindling  a  light. 
After  we  had  enjoyed  this,  Uie  father 
seated  himself  with*  his  ]>ipe  in  the  open 
air — that  is,  in  tho  walled  court  of  the 
parsonage,  and  I  and  my  brother  sprang 
a)K)ut  in  our  night-gowns,  in  the  fresh 
ovoning  air,  as  freely  as  tlio  crossing 
swallows  above  us.     We  flew  nimbly 
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here  and  there,  till,  like  them,  we  bore 
UB  orderly  to  our  nests. 

"  The  most  beautiful  of  all  Bummer- 
birdfl,  meanwhile,  waa  a  tender,  blue- 
bntterfly,  which,  in  thia  beautiful  sea- 
son, fluttered  about  our  hero,  and  was 
his  first  love.  This  was  a  olue-eyed 
peasant  eirl  of  his  own  a^,  with  a 
slender  form  and  an  oval  iace,  some- 
what marked  with  the  small-pox,  but 
with  the  thousand  traits  that,  like  the 
magio  circles  of  the  enchanter's  wand, 
take  the  heart  a  prisoner.  Auguste, 
or  Augustina,  dwelt  with  her  brother 
Romer,  a  delicate  youth,  who  was 
known  as  a  good  accountant,  and  as  a 
{^ood  singer  in  the  choir.  It  did  not, 
indeed,  come  to  a  declaration  of  love 
on  the  side  of  Paul,  or  it  would  appear 
in  the  di?ision  of  the  readings  already 
printed;  but  he  played  his  little  ro- 
mance in  a  lively  manner,  from  a 
distance,  as  he  sat  in  the  pastor's  pew 
in  the  church,  and  she  in  the  seat  ap- 
propriated to  women,  apparently  near 
enough  to  look  at  each  other  without 
being  satiBfiod.  And  yet,  this  was 
only  the  beginning ;  for  when,  at  eyen- 
ing,  she  drove  her  cow  home  from  the 
meadow-pasture,  ho  instantly  knew  the 
well-remembered  sound  of  the  cow- 
bell, and  flew  to  the  court  wall  to  see 
her  pass,  and  give  her  a  nod  as  she 
went  by;  then  ran  again  down  to  the 
gateway,  to  the  sp^ddng-grate,  she 
the  nun  without,  and  he  the  monk 
within,  to  thrust  his  hand  through  the 
bars  (more  he  durst  not  do,  on  account 
of  the  children  without),  in  which 
there  was  some  little  dainty,  sugared 
almonds,  or  something  still  more  costly, 
that  he  had  brought  for  her  from  the 
city.  Alas !  in  many  summers  he  did 
not  attain  three  times  to  such  happi- 
ness as  this.  But  he  was  obligea  to 
devour  all  the  pleasures,  and  almost 
all  the  sorrows,  within  himself.  His 
almonds,  indeed,  did  not  fall  on  stony 
ground,  but  in  the  Eden  of  his  own 
eyes,  for  there  grew  out  of  them  a 
whole  hanging  garden  in  his  imagina- 
tion, bloominfl^,  and  full  of  fragrance, 
and  he  walked  in  it  whole  weeks  long ; 
for  pure  love  will  only  bestow,  and, 
through  making  the  beloved  happy,  is 
happy.  And,  could  -it  give  an  eternity 
of  over-increasing  happiness,  what  were 
more  blessed  than  love?" 

In  this  bewitching  focus  of  love  and 
phantasy  Paul  remained  enchanted, 
up  to  the  time  when,  in  his  thirteenth 


year,  the  family  removed  to  Schwanen- 
bach.  This  was  a  far  better  ^'living" 
than  that  of  Joditz;  but  the  food 
parson,  with  his  free-handed  chanties, 
and  evident  incompetency  in  finance, 
still  continued  poor,  and  always  more 
or  less  embarrassed.  Paul,  who  had 
all  along  been  a  great  private  reader, 
as  far  as  his  opportumties  extended, 
had  been  gradually  getting  stores  of 
miscellaneous  knowl^ge.  He  read 
with  avidity  everything  readable  that 
came  within  his  reach ;  odds  and  ends 
of  history,  geography,  astronomy,  news- 
papers, and  theology,  and  would  havo 
ghidly  read  more,  had  he  been  favoured 
with  the  chance.  To  obtain  books,  he 
did  not  altogether  refrain  from  clan- 
destine trespasses  upon  his  father's 
sacred  shelves.  "  Only,"  says  he,  "  my 
father's  library,  like  many  a  public  one, 
was  rarely  open,  except  when  ne  was  not 
in  it,  nor  at  nome."  Though  doin^  little 
to  direct  the  boy's  craving  after  know- 
ledge, the  father  still  took  pride  in 
whatever  indications  of  intelligence  he 
chanced  at  times  to  manifest;  '^hang- 
ing," says  Paul, "  with  a  warm,  paternal 
h^irt,  on  me,  and  easily,  witn  every 
little  si^  of  talents  or  improvement, 
bursting  into  joyful  tears  1 "  At  Sch  warz- 
enbach,  he  was  straightway  sent  to  the 
town-school,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  eminentiy  favoured  in  his 
teachers.  Here,  however,  he  began  to 
read,  in  his  spare  hours,  books  from 
the  circulating  library  ;  "  but  in 
Schwarzenbach/'  he  says,  '^  there  was 
only  the  romantic  to  be  found,  and  of 
this  the  worst  romances  from  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century.  But  of  thoso 
materials  the  boy  formed  a  little  Baby- 
lonian tower,  although  ho  could  only 
draw  out  one  at  a  time  for  reading.'' 
What  follows  will  gratify  the  admirers 
of  De  Foe : — "  Among  all  the  histories 
upon  the  book-shelves,  none  poured 
such  oil  of  joy  and  oil  of  nectar  through 
all  the  veins  of  his  being,  till  it 
amoxmted  to  physical  ecstacy,  as  the 
reading  of  old  liobinson  Crusoe.  Ho 
knows  the  hour  and  place  (it  was  even- 
ing, and  at  the  window,  opposite  tbo 
bridge)  when  this  delight  occurred." 
One  of  his  teachers,  about  the  samo 
time,  undertook  to  induct  into  the 
study  of  philosophy,  geography,  and 
chess-pla\'ing.  The  pnilosophy  was 
that  of  Oottsohedy  which,  says  Richter, 
"with  all  its  di^^ness  and  emptiness, 
refreshed  me  by  its  novelty,  like  fresh 
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After  a  laMon  iu  this,  the 
*  pointed  out  on  a  map,  what  the 
ProfeMor  of  his  own  history  believefl 
to  hftTe  manir  cities  and  boundaries  of 
Gemiany.  But,  in  regard  to  this  im- 
portant hrtnch  of  study,  he  eays :  — 
**  What  I  saw  in  the  map  I  know  not, 
mad  hare  sought  in  vain  for  it  to-day 
in  my  memory.  I  trust  I  shall  prove, 
that,  among  all  living  authors  (which 
aoonds  indeed  very  strong),  1,  perhaps, 
understood  the  least  of  the  maj>s  of 
countries.  ...  If  any  description 
nf  a  city  or  country  remains  in  roy 
head,  it  IS  the  little  1  have  acquired  in 
ireographical  courses,  of  which  part  is 


I  gooa  g\ 

writing  of  themes,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  been  more  sucoessful ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  intimates  that  the  exercise 
tended  to  develope  his  singular  German 
style.  Upon  tJie  whole,  his  studies 
proceeded  in  an  irre^Iar  and  desultory 
manner ;  and  that  w  hieh  most  furthered 
his  intellectual  progress  appears  to  have 
been  what  he  learnt  through  his  own 
private  efibrt. 

Meanwhile  his  exterior  existence 
went  on  in  many  things  not  unplea- 
santly, and,  among  other  felicities 
rvaliseid,  he  now  attained  the  glory  of 
his /irst  kiss.  With  his  olden  suscepti- 
bility, he  had  not  failed  to  fall  in  love 
with  Catherine  Baren,  as  she  sat  above 
Lim  on  the  school -bench,  fascinatiug 
him  day  by  day  with  "  her  pretty 
nmnd,  red,  small-pox-marked  face, — 
h«»r  lightninff  eves, — the  pretty  hasti- 
DesB  with  whicb  she  spake  and  ran.'' 
Mcmt  of  his  love-making  was  carried 
on  by  telegraph ;  for  a  long  time  he 
could  not  brine  himself  to  anything  in 
the  shape  of  direct  speech  or  overture. 
Swef-tmeats,  indeed,  he  gave  her  in 
abundance;  but  not  until  one  memor- 
able evening  did  he  dare  to  approach 
her  with  a  lover's  resolution.  One 
wint«^r's  evening,  however,  when  bis 
phDC(MS*s  collection  of  sweet  gifts  was 
ftrefiared  for  delivery,  he  was  induced 
to  enter  into  the  house  where  the 
bfloved  dwelt  with  her  poor  grand- 
mother, up  in  a  little  comer  chamber ; 
and,  on  the  middle  of  the  steps  leading 
thitherward,  it  was  his  amazing  luck 
to  meet  her  I  **  How  it  happened  that 
I  found  her  there,"  he  says,  *'  has  be- 
rr»fiie  only  a  dreamy  recollection;  for 
ih^  sadden    lightning  of   the    present 


darkened  all  that  went  behind.  As 
violently  as  if  1  had  been  a  robber,  I 
first  pressed  upon  her  my  present  of 
sweetmeats,  and  then  I,  who  in  J  edits 
never  could  reach  the  heaven  of  a  first 
embrace,  and  never  even  dared  to  touch 
the  beloved  hand,  I  for  the  first  time 
held  a  beloved  being  upon  ray  heart 
and  lips.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say,  but  that  it  was  the  ofie  pearl  of  a 
minute  that  was  never  more  repeated ; 
a  whole  longing  past  and  a  dreaming 
future  were  united  in  one  moment, 
and  in  the  darkness  behind  my  closed 
eyes  the  fire -works  of  a  whole  life 
were  evolved  in  a  single  flash.  Ah,  I 
have  never  forgotten  it;  the  moment 
ineffaceable  I " 

After  so  thrilling  an  adventure,  it  ia 
time  that  the  history  of  Rich  tor's  juve- 
nility should  reach  its  termination. 
Let  nim  now^  then,  be  regarded  as  one 
who  baa  amved  at  tJie  comparative 
maturity  of  youth.  A  strong- built, 
lusty  fellow,  ready  to  rub  shoulders 
with  the  world,  he  looks  around  him 
with  his  clear-seeing  eyes,  and  begins 
to  measure  himself  with  things  and 
circumstances.  The  thing  to  m  done 
next  is  to  go  to  Leipzig  University ; 
there,  as  his  former  tutor  tells  him,  a 
young  man  of  parts  and  merit  may 
prosper  famously,  and  live  on  next  to 
nothing.  This  last,  unhappily,  is  a 
needful  desideratum :  for  the  house- 
hold treasury  at  Schwaraenbach  has 
little  to  spare  in  the  way  of  outfit. 
Indeed,  while  Paul  was  yet  a  pupil  in 
the  High-school  at  Hof,  his  lather  had 
died  in  a  state  of  much  embarrassment, 
leaving  to  him,  as  the  eldest  of  his 
children,  *'  the  care  of  his  mother  and 
the  payment  of  his  debts."    The  thrifty 

fsand-paronts  likewise,  in  whose  house 
*aul  resided,  within  a  short  period  of 
each  other,  were  ^thered  to  the  family 
sepulchre.  Pauls  mother,  as  the  fa- 
vourite daughter,  came  now  into  the 
possession  of   most   of   the    surviving 

f property ;  though,  as  it  transpired, 
ittle  was  the  good  she  ever  got  by  it — 
owing  to  certain  lawsuits  which  were 
instituted  by  other  members  of  the 
family.  She  removed,  however,  to 
Hof,  and  took  possession ;  and,  in  the 
year  1781,  Paul  made  his  entry  into 
licipzig. 

From  that  day  ho  was  utterly  de- 
pendent on  himself.  In  a  '^  beautiful 
room  at  the  Three  Roses,  Pcterstrass, 
^^o.  2,  in  the  third  story,"  ho  takes  up 
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hiB  abode,  hopio^  to  proeeente  Yob 
Btudies,  and  to  unite  with  them  some 
few  remunerating  duties  in  the  way  of 
prirate  teaching.  This  was  the  sort  of 
thing  which  he  had  been  led  to  un- 
derstand was  readily  obtainable  by 
''youths  of  merit."  But  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  to  be  got.  **  From  every 
one/'  said  he,  *'  I  hare  heard  that  not 
very  consolatory  ])royerb. '  Lipsia  tmlt 
expeetariy' — Leipad^  preferments  must 
be  waited  for.''  This,  to  a  man  already 
straitened  in  his  circumstances,  is  ex- 
cessively unpleasant;  more  especiallj 
as  he  finds  tnat  that  same  expeetari  is 
BO  very  undecided,  that  a  man  may 
remain  fifty  years  in  Leipzig,  living^afl 


the  time  on  expectation,  ana  still  they 
tell  him  he  must  twiit  I  A  friend  writes 
him  "  a  right  good  testimonium  pauper^ 
tatis^'  (testimonial  of  pover^),  on  pre- 
senting which  at  the  colleges  ne  expectB 
to  obtain  assistance  or  employment; 
but  this  also  turns  out  to  be  a  oroken 
reed  on  which  it  is  dangerous  to  lean ; 
"no  free-table,  no  acauaintance  with 
students, — in  snort,  nothing,"  is  there- 
by realised.  "It  is  nowise  easy,"  he 
says,  "  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  the 
professors.  The  most  renowned,  whose 
esteem  would  be  most  useful  to  me,  are 
oppressed  with  business,  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  respectabilities,  and  a 
swarm  of  envious  flatterers;  so  that 
those  who  are  not  distinguished  by 
dress  or  rank  approach  them  with  the 
utmost  difficulty." 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  Richter's 
outlook  was  manifestly  gloomy.  To 
study  with  much  advantage  seemed 
impossible ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  anything 
but  clear  what  literary  or  scientific 
culture  he  derived  through  his  resi- 
dence at  Leipzig.  He  attended  certain 
courses  of  lectures,  and  read  largely  in 
the  libraries,  but  beyond  ibis  ne  re- 
ceived but  little  benefit,—no  adequate 
or  useful  guidance  whatsoever.  Agree- 
ably to  the  desires  of  his  family,  he 
addressed  himself  at  the  outset  to 
theoloffv;  but,  soon  perceiving  that 
his  lack  of  means  would  be  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  any  practical 
success  in  that  department,  he  aban- 
doned whatever  hopes  he  might  have 
founded  on  it,  and,  along  with  them, 
every  prospect  of  getting  connected 
with  any  of  the  recognised  professions. 
He  now  became  a  sort  of  general 
student,  roaming  at  large  over  wide 
tracts  of  literature,  and  seizing  with 


avidity  upon  everything  that  interested 
him.  He  instructed  nimself  in  the 
French  and  English  languages, — read 
Voltaire,  Kosseau,  Pope,  Swift,  Toung, 
and  many  other  authors,  excerpting 
choice  passages  from  them  into  private 
note-books, — which  grew,  in  course  of 
time,  into  a  library.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  the  only  library  he  had. 

For,  ind^,  his  remittanoee  from 
Hof,  which  had  all  along  been  scanty, 
came  at  length  to  be  unmercifully  de- 
layed, and  eventually  ceased  coming  al- 
together. Paul,  on  one  occasion,  writes 
to  his  mother,  in  great  perplexity : — "  I 
will  not  ask  you  for  money  to  pay  my 
victuaUer,  to  whom  I  owe  twenty-four 
dollars,  nor  my  landlord,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  ten  dollars,  nor  for  certain 
other  necessary  debts  which  amount  to 
six  dollars.  I  can  let  these  rest  till 
Michaelmas,  when  I  shall  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  discharge  them.  But  for  the 
following  you  must  not  deny  me  some 
assistance.  I  must  every  week  pay  the 
washerwoman,  who  does  not  trust  I 
must  drink  some  milk  every  morning. 
I  must  have  my  boots  soled  by  the  cob- 
bler, who  does  not  trust ;  my  torn  cap 
must  be  repaired  by  the  tailor,  who 
does  not  trust :  and  I  must  give  some- 
thing to  the  maid-servant,  who,  of  course, 
does  not  trust.  I  know  not,  indeed, 
what  I  shall  do  if  you  do  not  lend  me  a 
helping  hand  for  these  things."  £ight 
dollars  of  Saxon  money,  he  says,  will 
be  sufficient,  and,  after  that,  he  trusts 
he  shall  need  no  further  help ;  nay,  he 
even  hints  that  by-and-by  he  shall  be 
able  to  maintain  them  both. 

But  in  what  way,  now,  is  a  young 
man  of  nineteen  going  to  realise  such  a 
fabulous  amount  of  ready  money  as  will 
be  required  for  the  objects  thus  coolly 
undertaken?  What  singrular  mine  of 
wealth  does  he  fancy  he  has  discovered  ? 
It  is  nothing  lees  than  the  glittering, 
delusive  one  of  authorship.  With  grim 
want  starinff  him  in  the  face,  he  has  yet 
courajge  and  liveliness  enough  to  write 
a  satire,  which  he  whimsically  entitles, 
"  The  Eulogy  of  Stupidity."  With  this 
he  expects  to  gain  a  hundred  dollars. 
And  so,  perhaps,  he  might,  but  for  one 
unlucky  obstacle :  he  could  not  find  a 
publisher.  Herr  Professor  Seidlitz  had 
undertaken  to  assist  him  in  the  enter- 
prise ;  but  this  worthy  g^entleman  "  so 
long  and  so  kindly  patronised  the  book, 

Sf  letting  it  lie  upon  his  desk-,"  that  he 
lowed  the  time  when  it  should  have 
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been  pablifihed  to  pass  over.  On  re- 
ceiying  it  back,  Paul  eava :  ''  I  read  it 
througn  to  quiet  my  ill-hnmoury  and 
tbanked  Goa  tbat  1  had  not  found  a 
publiaher.  *IAe  there  in  a  comer/  I 
said,  with  paternal  expresnon.  to  the 
little  RicKter, '  together  with  school  ex- 
ercises, for  thou  art  thyself  no  better. 
/  will  forffet  thee,  for  the  world  would 
certainly  naye  forgotten  thee.  Thou 
art  too  young  ever  to  haye  been  old, 
and  the  milk-beard  unon  thy  chin  would 
neyer  suffer  us  to  belieye  that  thou 
wouldst  have  grev  hair.'"  Twelye 
months  had  slipped  away  while  he  had 
been  waiting  for  the  issue,  and  now  ho 
awoke  in  dim  bewilderment,  and  saw 
that  his  flattering  project  was  a  dream  I 

The  hounds  of  nunger  hunted  him : 
but,  neyerthelesB,  undaunted,  he  tumea 
himself  about,  and,  in  six  months,  pro- 
duced another  book.  This  was  the 
''  Greenland  Lawsuits"  ( Gfronldndische 
Prozessejj  "  a  collection  of  satirical 
sketches,  full  of  wild  ga^^  wit,  and  keen 
insight,"  on  men  and  tmngs  in  general. 
As  b^ore,  the  difficulty  of  realising 
anything  by  it  lay  with  the  publishers. 
Richter  tried  all  the  publishing  houses 
in  Leipzig,  without  success.  But  what 
of  Leipdg?  are  there  no  publishers  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  Germany  or  the 
world  ?  Richter,  at  any  rate,  will  see 
what  can  be  done  in  Berlin ;  and  there, 
as  it  turns  out,  he  meets  with  the  re- 
spectable Herr  Voss,  who,  after  a  little 
consideration,  accepts  the  work,  and 
pays  the  author  sixteen  louis  cPor  for  it 
in  hard  cash.  Here,  then,  it  seems,  the 
anxiously-wrought  mine  is  beginning 
to  show  metal!  The  reader  need  not 
doubt  that  after  this,  Richter  was  ex- 
cessively indnstrious,  and  that  in  nearly 
leas  thiui  no  time  he  was  ready  with 
another  manuscript. 

Let  the  reading  public  take  notice, 
that  here  is  a  '*  Selection  from  the 
Papers  of  the  Devil,"  apparently  well 
edited,  and  containing,  perhaps,  some 
singular  disclosures  from  the  remote 
invisible  kingdoms.  But  the  reading 
public  cannot  be  made  acquainted  with 
this  edifying  work,  for  the  old  reason, 
that  not  a  publisher  in  all  Gennany 
can  be  found  willing;  to  bring  it  out. 
For,  behold,  the  "Greenland  Law- 
Boits"  does  not  sell;  and  who  would 
knowingly  encumber  himself  with  still- 
born stock  f  There  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  let  these  diabolically -named 
documents  lie  by  for  one  seven  years. 


until,  by  other  efforts,  one  can  gain  the 
popular  attention.  Let  Richter  try 
now  some  of  the  leading  magazines ; 
perhaps,  in  certain  comers  of  those 
inclosures,  he  ma^^  be  allowed  to  till 
some  neglected  bit  of  ground,  and 
thereby  gain  a  little  bret^.  But  the 
crop  thus  realised  proves  hardly  worth 
the  gathering;  it  is  dependent  on  so 
many  accidents,  and  liaolp  to  so  many 
fluctuations.  He  determines,  therefore, 
for  the  present,  to  trouble  able  editors 
no  more ;  and,  as  his  circumstances  in 
Leipzig  had  at  length  grown  unen- 
durable, he  appeared  to  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  quit  the  place,  and  go 
down  to  his  mother  at  Hof,  and  there 
**  abide  his  time." 

It  would  seem  that  Richter  was 
obliged  to  leave  a  few  debts  behind 
him,  and  that  he  actually  departed 
from  the  city  in  disguise.  This  is  to  be 
regretted ;  but  what,  in  such  a  case,  was 
a  poor  man  to  do  ?  The  da^s  of  magic 
are  gone  by ;  no  assiduous  jm  or  demon 
will  replenish  the  forlorn  exchequer  of 
insolvent  mortals  any  more ;  and,  until 
the  philosopher's  stone  shall  be  dis- 
covered, nobody,  except  the  Master  of 
the  Mint,  can  lawfully  coin  dollars. 
On  reaching  his  mother's  house  he 
found  her  affairs  as  desperate  as  his 
own.  "She  was  living  with  one  or 
more  of  Paul's  brothers,  in  a  small 
tenement,  containing  but  one  apart- 
ment, where  cooking,  washing,  clean- 
ing, spinning,  and  all  the  beehive  in- 
dustry of  domestic  life,  must  go  on 
together."  Here,  however,  Paul  set 
up  his  study ;  his  sole  stock  of  books 
being  twelve  manuscript  volumes  of 
extracts,  and  the  unpublished  "  Papers 
of  the  Devil."  He  carried,  it  is  troe, 
a  tolerable  library  in  his  head;  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  managed  to  have 
^t  on,  waiting  calmly  for  better  times, 
had  his  circumstances  been  only  a  trifle 
less  straitened.  But  the  sole  difficulty 
lay  in  waiting :  for  Poverty  was  written 
on  the  door-posts ;  and  that  in  charac- 
ters so  large,  that  whoever  passed  the 
house  might  read  it  as  readily  as  if  it 
had  been  the  heading  of  a  proclama- 
tion. Doubtless  Paul  suffered  some 
depression — on  his  mother's  account 
especially;  but  for  himself,  he  soon 
begins  to  oak,  "  What  is  poverty,  that 
a  man  should  murmur  under  it?  It 
is  but  as  the  pain  of  piercing  a  maiden's 
ears,  and  you  hang  precious  jewels  in 
the  wound.'*     Elsewhere,  and  at  a  later 
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period  of  life,  he  eays :— '*  In  my  his- 
torical  lectures,  the  buAinefls  of  hon- 
gering  will  in  truth  more  and  more 
make  its  appearance ;  with  the  hero  it 
rises  to  a  great  height,— about  as  ofteu 
as  feasting  in  '  Thnmmel's  Trarels/  or 
tea- drinking  in  Hichardson's  '  Cla- 
rissa;' nevertheless,  I  cannot  help 
saying  to  poverty,  *  Welcome  I  so  long 
as  thou  come  not  at  too  late  a  time  1 
Wraith  bears  heavier  on  talent  tJian 
poverty ;  under  gold -mountains  and 
thrones,  who  knows  how  many  a 
spiritual  eiant  may  be  crushed  ^wn 
and  buried  I  When  among  the  flames 
of  youth,  and  above  all,  of  hotter 
powers  as  well,  the  oil  of  riches  is  also 
poured  in — little  will  remain  of  the 
Phoenix  but  his  ashes;  and  only  a 
Goethe  has  force  to  keep,  even  at  the 
sun  of  good  fortune,  his  PhoDnix- wings 
uusingc^.  The  poor  Historical  Pro- 
fessor, in  this  place,  would  not,  for 
much  money,  have  had  much  money  in 
his  youth."* 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  even  when 
his  fortunes  were  at  the  worst,  Richter 
(lid  not  sink  into  dejection  or  com- 
plaint He  loamt  to  ^' prize  his  ex- 
istence more  than  his  manner  of  exist- 
ence," and  resolutely  prepared  himself 
to  front  his  destiny.  From  the  mean 
environment  in  which  he  stood,  ho 
would  struggle  manfully  to  be  de- 
livered, but  even  there  he  could  yet 
respect  himself;  knowing  that  the  true 
respectability  of  a  man  Ties  not  in  his 
outward  circumstances,  but  in  his 
inward  worth  and  dignity  of  souL  His 
lines  had  fallen  in  unpleasant  places, 
but  he  felt  himself  not  the  less  a  winn  ; 
not  the  less  an  authentic  citizen  of  the 
universe,  with  capabilities  to  be  ex- 
ercised, with  duties  to  be  performed, 
with  manly  rights  and  interests  to  be 
claimed  and  conquered.  With  a  gay 
heartiness  of  endeavour,  and  a  proud 
indifference  to  the  slines  and  hostilities 
of  his  lot,  he  girded  nimself  up,  and 
went  steadily  on  the  way  before  him, 
never  doubting  but  that  at  last  he 
should  find  therein  the  true  shrine  of 
his  vocation. 

At  this,  the  lowest  point  of  his  for- 
tunes, we  here  leave  him,  trusting  shortly 
to  bring  you  tidings  of  the  dawn  of 
better  days. 

(To  be  etmeluded  in  our  next.) 

*  Quoted  from  Garlyle's  "  MiMeUanies." 
.Vrt.  ♦»  Richter."    Vol.  11. 


JOHN  BANIM, 
Author  of  the  **  O'Hani  TUet.* 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  in 
an  ago  when  the  biography  of  distiii- 
guished  men  has  become,  m  many  rtnrm, 
almost  as  voluminous  as  their  writingiy 
no  extended  account  of  a  man  who  ac- 
Quired  so  brilliant  a  reputation  as  Banim 
snould  have  appeared.  We  are  aware, 
however,  that  such  a  work  was  long 
since  contemplated,  and,  in  part,  exe- 
cuted by  his  brother,  by  whom  some 
of  the  personal  particulars,  in  the  fol- 
lowing notice,  were  communicated  to 
the  writer. 

John  Banim,  as  most  of  the  readers 
of  his  powerful  works  of  fiction  aro 
probably  aware,  was  a  native  of  the 
ancient  and  not  uncelebrated  city  of 
Kilkenny — a  city  possessing  numeroiu 
and  interesting  historical  associationa, 
as  well  as  local  advantages;  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated existing  Ck>llegee,  or  High 
Schools,  in  Ireland,  —  the  seminary 
where  Swift,  Harris,  Berkeley,  and 
other  of  the  most  distinguished  names 
in  Irish  literature,  pursued  their  early 
studies ;  and,  also,  of  the  ancient 
Catheral  of  St.  Canice,  the  rival  of 
Patrick's  (with  its  adjoining  round 
tower),  which  Cromwell,  when  he  had 
with  so  much  difficulty  stormed  the 
city,  desecrated,  by  converting  it  into 
a  stable  for  his  troopers;  sitaated 
amid  some  of  the  most  delightful  in- 
land scenery  in  the  country,  that  of 
Woodstock,  which  made  the  tadtom 
Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  viewed  it, 
exclaim  in  rapture,  '*  This  is  a  country 
worth  fighting  for;"  and  the  noble 
Persian  traveller,  Mirzn  Abu,  compare 
it  to  a  paradise ;  overlooked  by  one  of 
the  most  princely  baronial  residences 
in  the  kingdom,  that  of  "  the  chief 
Butler  of  all  Ireland;*  while  round 

*  There  is  an  amunng  story  told  of  the 
most  difltinguiihed  memMr  of  this  ancient 
house,  the  famous  Duke  of  Ormond,  when 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  outline  only 
of  which  we  can  give  from  meniory.  On 
one  occasion  the  duae,  with  tome  other  com- 
pany, was  cast  ashore  bv  shipwreck,  or  some 
other  casualty,  on  one  of  the  Scottisn  islands, 
where  he  was  most  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  minister,  a  poor  man,  named  Joseph,  with 
a  lar^  family.  The  duke,  in  gratituae  for 
his  kindness,  promised  to  bear  mm  in  mind 
on  his  return  to  Ireland.  The  cares  of  State, 
bowerer,  during  a  very  troubled  period,  drove 
the  poor  pazaon  finom  his  memory.  Tne  ex- 
pectant of  preferment,  tired  of  waiting,  made 
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tke  bsAu  of  the  loft^  ruok,  f^m  the 
Mmmit  of  which  its  loralj  towers 
frawiiy  wind  the  hroad  waten  of  the 
ulrer  Nora ;  long  diBtinguiBhed  for  its 
hriili«nt  priTate  theatricals^  where  the 
iUnstrious  Flood  and  Grattan  had  a 
foretaste  of  their  subsequent  rivalry 
upon  another  stage,  in  their  impersona- 
ikiQ  of  the  characters  of  "  Macbeth," 
and  '*  Macduff,"  and  where  the  poet, 
Mui*re,  at  a  later  period,  was  the  de- 
light of  many  a  distinguished  audience ; 
add  to  all  this  its  being  literally  paved 
with  marble,  and  its  claim  to  four  things 
v«ry  rare  in  Ireland — 
Firv  vithimt  smoke,  air  without  fog, 
Water  without  mud,  and  land  without  bog — 

and  YOU  hare  a  combination  of  celebri- 
ties *aod  attractions  such  as  few  pro- 
vincial cities,  perhaps  we  might  say  in 
the  empire,  can  boast.  Yet  to  our 
mind  the  genius  of  Banim,  delighting 
as  it  did  to  celebrate  the  scenes  en- 
deared by  early  association,  of  which 
we  have  some  beautiful  memorials  in 
the  **  Fetches ;"  and  the  elegant  little 
lale  of  '*The  Roman  Merchant;"  and 
the  tenderly  chaste  Muse  of  the  gentle 
author  of  "  Psyche,"  who  there  so 
sweetly  sung  of  the  tlowers  which  were 
loo  aoon  to  garland  her  grave,  have 
flung  round  Kilkenny  an  enchantment 
greater  than  them  all. 

Amid  thi>ee  scenes  and  influences 
tianim  drew  his  first  breath  about  the 
opening  of  the  present  centurv.  Like 
many  an  heir  of  fame,  who  '* lisped  in 
numbers,*'  he  was  an  early  scribe,  and, 
perhaps,  penned  many  a  youthful  vi- 
sif»n  of  poesv,  or  romance,  which  was 
deigned  only  for  the  partial  eye  of 
friendship,  perhaps  only  for  his  own. 
The  profession  to  which  he  was  des- 
tined was  that  of  an  artist ;  and  he 
was,  for  some  time,  a  student  of  the 
Hibernian  Academy,  in  Dublin.  We 
ara  told  that  his  artistic  st}rle  was  cha- 
rarterised,  as  we  may  easily  believe, 
rather  by  boldness  of  outline  than  ela- 
borate finish.  For  some  time  ho  prac- 
tisi^  as  a  miniature  or  portrait  painter ; 

hia  way  to  Dublin;  and  baring,  by  some 
meaiM, 'procured  an  opoortunity  of  preach- 
ing, ritbrr  at  the  Cattle  Chapel,  or  where 
he  knew  the  duke  waa  to  be  preaent,  took 
M  hia  text  that  portion  of  the  niator}-  of  his 
iiaiiMMikf  Joee^  where  he  was  treated  with 
iagratitade  dnrrag  the  period  of  hit  confine- 
MBt :  — ^  And  the  chief  Butler  forgot  Jo- 
•rph.**  He  vat  at  onoe  recognised  and  not 
iwgottcu. 


but  he  early  felt  the  stirrines  of  that 
within  which  soon  induced  nim,  like 
Hazlitt,  to  relinquish  the  pencil  for 
the  pen.  In  1821,  he  made  his  lite- 
rary dShut  in  the  character  of  a  poet ; 
a  fact  not  generallv  knowu  even  to 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
his  prose  writings,  by  the  publication 
of  "The  Celt's  Paradise;"  a  poem,  in 
four  duans,  dedicated  to  Lord  C Ion- 
curry.  Before  its  appearance  it  had 
I  been  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  Sir 
I  Walter  Scott,  and  bad  the  benefit  of 
his  friendly  criticism  and  commenda- 
tion. This  first  venture  was,  however, 
in  every  way  unfortunate.  Soon  after 
it  was  issued  from  the  press,  the  pub- 
lisher, Warren,  of  London,  became  in- 
solvent ;  and  the  little  volume  does 
not  appear  to  have  possessed  sufficient 
interest,  or,  ])erhaps,  even  merit,  to 
push  it  subsequently  into  much  no- 
tice. It  is  a  wild  and  fanciful  narra- 
tive, founded  on  the  ancient  Irish  my- 
thology, and  related  in  the  manner  of 
the  old  Fenian  poems,  in  a  dialogue 
between  St.  Patrick  and  the  bard 
Ossiau,  who  describes  his  visit  to  "  The 
Paradise  of  the  Celts."  The  subject 
was  not  the  most  fortunate ;  and, 
though  vague  in  the  extreme,  there  is 
yet  a  wild  vigour  and  originality  about 
It;  and,  when  occasion  offers,  a  cha- 
racteristic burst  of  patriotic  sentiment 
often  breaks  forth.  The  reader  may 
be  curious  to  see  a  S])ecimen  of  the 
juvenile  efl'usiou  (he  had  not  yet  at- 
tained his  twentieth  year)  of  one  who 
afterwards  acquired  so  brilliant  a  re- 
putation. After  a  lengthened  dialogue 
between  the  saint  and  the  bard,  the 
latter  proceeds : — 

Man  of  prayers,  I  wish  not 
The  raptures  of  thy  cloudleee  lot. 
£niov  thy  heaven.     I  know  where  lies 
Old  Osaian's  only  paradise ! 
'Tifl  with  the  beautiful  and  brare 
Beyond  the  wild  and  wailing  wave 
Of  this  cold  world.    The  summer  there 
Is  cloudlesSf  calm,  and  ever  fair, 
i  saw  it  once  !  my  waking  blood 
At  that  one  thought  rolls  tMu>k  the  flood 
Of  age  and  sorrow,  and  swells  up 
Like  old  wine  sparkling  o'er  its  cup. 
ril  tell  thee  of  the  time  I  spent 
Beneath  that  cloudlees  firmament. 
And  thou  shalt  judge  if  aught  could  be 
So  pure  u  paradise  to  me. 
If  by  my  own  frail  spirit  led 
Its  smile  I  had  not  forfeited. 
Give  me  the  old  Clarshcch  I  hung 
On  my  loved  tree,  so  long  unsLruug, 
E'en  to  its  master's  measure  free. 
It  may  refuse  its  minstrelsy : 
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But  give  it — and  the  song  tho*  cold 
May  kindle  at  a  thought  of  old. 
Of  younger  days — and  now  and  then 
It  may  be  strong  and  brijght  again. 
Hear  a  song  of  age's  daring, 
The  sighings  of  Uie  harp  of  Erin ! 
Waken  thou,  the  warbler  of  the  West, 
Waken  from  thy  long,  long  rest ! 

After  the  recital,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  duau,  the  saint,  scandalisea  at 
the  Beneual  nature  of  the  bard's  elysinin, 
exclaims : — 
Ossian,  enough  of  this  dotard  theme. 
Lit  up  at  the  meteor-bbute  of  a  dream, 
Wanton  and  rain  as  ever  was  fann'd 
By  the  deadly  zeal  of  the  evil  one's  hand. 
I  tell  thee,  Osaian,  it  was  a  vain 
And  wicked  vision  of  thy  brain. 
Coming  in  sleep  from  thoughts  of  sin 
That  wantoned  thy  waking  soul  within. 

The  highest  places  in  Paradise  are 
assigned  to  "  the  patriot  and  the  pa- 
triot-bard :" — 
All  were  happy;  but  some  felt 
A  holier  joy.  and  others  dwelt 
In  higher  glory.    I  saw  one 
Who,  for  the  good  deeds  he  had  done, 
On  earth,  was  here  a  worshipped  king, 
Triumphant  o'er  all  suffering. 
On  the  utmost  verge  of  his  own  shore. 
One  foot  amid  the  Dreakers'  roar, 
Another  on  the  rocky  strand, 
He  met  the  invading  foe,— his  hand 
Grasped  its  good  sword ;  he  was  alone 
And  they  wero  thousands ;  and  when  flown 
His  strength  at  last,  he  could  but  throw 
Between  his  country  and  the  foe 
His  heart,— and,  thro'  it,  bid  them  smite 
At  her's. 

He  fell,  but  in  the  light 
Of  Paradise  the  hero's  deed 
Found  fittest  eulogy  and  meed ; 
The  gaping  death-gash  on  his  side 
Was  turned  to  glory ;  far  and  wide. 
As  a  bright  star,  it  beamed ;  and  he 
Walked  on  in  immortality. 
Worshipped  and  wondered  at :  the  brave, 
Unconscious,  to  his  virtue  gave 
Honour  and  fame  and  praise, — the  old 
Blessed  him  as  he  passed  by,  and  told 
His  name  in  reverence;  •    ♦    • 

*  *    *    And  thousands  rushed. 
Forgetful  of  themselves,  to  gaze. 

And  give,  in  looking,  their  hearts'  praise 
To  him,  of  heroes  the  highest  and  best. 
Whose  death-woimd  was  turned  to  a  star 
on  his  breast. 
With  him  walked  one  in  converse  high, 

♦  ♦    ♦    Music  and  song 

At  his  birth  informed  his  tonrue, 

And  fired  his  soul,  and  with  tnem  came 

The  throb  for  freedom ;  but  the  name 

Of  his  own  land  had  passed  away, 

And  fettered  amid  her  waves  she  lay. 

Like  a  strong  man  on  his  hill, — the  bard 

In  all  her  breezes  only  heard 

The  sigh  of  her  past  mme,— no  strain 

Rose  o  er  her  desolated  plain 

To  mourn  her  glories  gone,  or  call 

The  blush  of  shame  for  her  early  fall 


Up  to  her  cold  destroyer's  cheek. 
Or  on  hii  heart  in  thunders  break. 
But  the  bard  caught  up  his  harp,  and 

woke 
His  Covmtsy's  Sono  !  and  as  it  broke 
Forth  in  its  pride,  unmoved  he  met 
From  despot  tongues  their  chide  or  threat. 
The  lordly  firown  or  luring  smile, 
That  strove  to  tUenocL  or  beguile 
To  silence,  a  song  so  high  and  bold. 
So  true  and  fearless ;  for  it  told 
Her  tale  in  every  strain !    The  wrong 
And  outrage  she  had  suffered  long 
Went  foru  among  the  nations ;  till 
The  eye*  of  men  began  to  fill 
With  sorrow  for  her  sorrows,  and 
Even  in  that  cold  and  careless  land 
That  wrought  her  woe,  one  manly  sigh 
Was  heard  at  last  in  sjrmpathy 
With  all  her  sufferings ;  and  for  this 
Thro'  our  world  of  light  and  bliss 
He  walked  immortal,  side  by  side 
With  him,  the  hero,  who  had  died 
The  highest  death  a  man  can  die. 
For  his  native  land  and  her  liberty; 
And  equal  reverence  to  the  bard 
All  creatures  gave ;  and  his  reward 
Was  equal  glory, — a  blessed  song 
Went  with  them  as  they  passed  along ; 
It  was  over  and  round  them  on  their  way, 
And  ever  it  said  through  the  doudleat  day, 
"  Joy  to  the  hero  who  dared  and  died 
For  his  country's  honour,  and  fame,  and 

pride; 
And  joy  to  the  bard  whose  song  brought 

fame 
And  pride  to  his  fallen  country's  name ! " 

In  the  same  year,  1821,  Banim  pro- 
duced his  first  and  principal  essay  in 
dramatic  literatare,  the  play  of  '*Dth 
mon  and  Pythias,''  which  was  brouskl 
out  before  a  London  audience  wiA 
great  success,  and  highly  lauded  bj 
the  critics.  In  the  preparation  of  tlui 
piece  for  representation,  the  author 
nad  the  benefit  of  tho  patronage,  ud 
experience  as  a  dramatic  writer,  of  kii 
distinguished  countryman  Mr.  Sh^el,  tli0 
brilliant  Parliamentary  orator.  Wt 
haye  here  an  example  of  the  effeet  of 
patronage  in  smoothing  the  thorny  path 
to  fame.  A  few  years  later,  Banim'f 
youthful  and  enthusiastic  friend,  G** 
raid  Grifiin,  who  had  planned  a  mxim 
of  tragedies  for  the  reformation  of  tiM 
drama,  arrived  in  London  on  a  simikr 
mission.  He  submitted  his  play  to  oot 
of  those  arbiters  of  dramatic  merit|  a . 
manager,  without  bringing  any  infliieDai| 
to  bear  upon  tho  decision.  The  c 
quence  was,  that,  after  a  delay  of 
months,  the  manuscript  was  retomBil 
without  note  or  comment,  rolled  up  m 

a  bit  of  paper  without  even  the   

tesy  of  a  seal.     Tlie  sensitive  Oi 
whose  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  di 
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could  uever   bo  por- 

to  offer  it  again  for  representa- 

Uia  "  (lisippus"  waa,  liowever, 

Dted  shortlv  after  hia  untimely 

%  when  he  nad  acanired  an  ex- 

fiunc  in  another  aepartment  of 
une,  and  received  with  unbounded 
le,  to  which  the  oar  of  the  once 
iaatic  author  was  then  inaenaiblo. 
the  curtain  fell,  the  audience 
1  a  body  and  cheered  tnmul- 
r. 

friendship  of  Banim  and  Griffin 
of  the  most  interostinff  drcum- 

in  the  history  of  either;  and, 

the  sensitive  independence  of 
,  and  hia  horror  of  the  idea  of 
t^ — carried  to  an  excess,  oon- 
r  the  ardour  of  Banim's  friend- 
led  to  a  temporary  coolness,  yet 
only  temporary,  and  gave  way 

utmost  subsequent  cordiality, 
entertained  the  most  enthusi- 
>inion  of  his  friend.  Writinff  to 
ther,  Dr.  Griffin,  he  says :  "  What 
I  have  done,  if  I  had  not  met 
f  Mmrk  me,  thai  is  a  man, — 
the  only  one  I  have  met  here." 
Si2,  Banim  proceeded  to  Lon- 
B  the  strengtn  of  his  dramatic 
,  no  doubt  with  all  the  sanguine 
ind  glowing  anticipations  natural 
Tears  and  ardent  temperament. 
Ireaming,  probably,  of  the  often 
titles,  the  precarious  nature,  and 
niggles  of  a  literary  career,  he 
Led  for  life  uix>n  tlie   troubled 

where  so  many  before  him 
ade  shipwreck.  Those  things, 
he  lived  to  surmount  them,  KIb 
«JB  in  London  taught  him.  He 
xrompauied  by  a  partner  two 
bis  junior.  His  nret  engage- 
were  with  the  periodical  press, 
»  drew  his  chief  support  from 
uting  to  one  publication  weekly, 
irious  others  occasionally.  Ae 
rought  out  several  small  new 
ic  pieces  at  the  English  Opera 
which  were  more  or  lese  success- 
t  too  ephemeral  to  bo  of  much 
lence.  Three  years  of  the  must 
at  drudgery,  with  comparatively 
emuneration,  did  Banim  devote 
ting  for  the  periodicals,  when  at 
he  Lit  iiiHjii  the  s*»crot  of  bis 
b,  and,  c«.«n8*)<|Ui'Utly,  the  road  to 
In  iHSi  h\>\*iniTcd  tho  first 
of  the  **  Talcs  by  the  O'Hara 
,'*  whirb  ele«-trified  the  readers 
m  by  their  e.xtraonlinary  j>^jw«'r 


and  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  and  inci- 
dents described.  Though  liidy  Mor- 
gan and  Miss  Edgewonh  had  previ- 
ously  produced  many  able  sketcnes  of 
Irish  life  and  manners,  and  those  of 
the  latter  especially  never  have  been, 
and,  perhaps,  never  will  be,  snrpaasea 
in  their  peculiar  line,  yet  no  one  had 
attemptea  their  delineation  with  that 
boldness,  latitude,  and  historical  free- 
dom of  which  Scott  had  set  the  example 
in  illuBtrating  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  This  task 
Banim  accomplished  with  oyer-master^ 
ing  enenrv  in  these  powerful  produc- 
tions. Tne  first  series,  comprising 
"Croohore  of  the  Bill  Hook,"  "The 
Fetches,"  and  "John  Doe,"  having  at 
once  established  their  autJior's  reputa- 
tion, he  lost  no  time  in  takinff  aavan- 
tage  of  the  full  tide  of  popularity  on 
which  he  now  found  himself  floating; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
1826,  a  second  series  followed,  consist- 
ing of  "  The  Nowlans,"  and  "  Peter  of 
the  Castle."  The  industry  of  Banim 
must  have  been  very  great.  From  this 
time  till  the  year  1831,  when  his  health 
began  to  decline,  he  produced  not  less 
than  fonr-and-twenty  volumes  of  tales 
under  the  fictitious  title  of  "The 
O'Hara  Family!"  including  "  The  Boyne 
Water"  (1826),  "The  Anglo  Irish," 
"The  Croppy"  (1828),  "The  De- 
nounced"  (1830),  and  "  The  Smuggler," 
— all,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter, 
having  reference  to  Ireland,  though  not 
in  all  cases  exclusively  the  scene  of  ad- 
venture. Whatever  appeared  nnder 
the  nom  de  guerre  which  he  had  as- 
sumed was  eagerly  received ;  the  very 
name  carried  with  it  a  general  attrac- 
tion. Though,  of  course,  varying  con- 
siderably in  merit  and  interest,  they 
all  bore  traces,  more  or  loss,  of  the 
characteristic  genius  of  their  author; 
unrivalled  power  and  fidelity  of  deli- 
neation, with  a  vigour  of  style  some- 
times carried  to  an  excess  almost  savage, 
e8i>ecially  when  depicting  the  work- 
ings of  the  darker  passions,  apparently 
without  effort,  and  too  often  equally 
without  restraint. 

In  lasi,  Banim's  health,  which' had 
long  been  declining,  completely  gave 
way,  and  he  was  ordered  to  seek  in 
France  a  climate  more  congenial  to  his 
precarious  state.  There  is  no  country 
in  which  literary  merit  is  puch  a  pass- 
port to  social  distinction,  as  well  as  the 
most  substantial  honours  of  the  state. 
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ajt  tVance;  and  the  people  of  its  bril- 
liaiit  and  fascinatinff  capital  vied  in  ex- 
tiMiding  to  him  the  most  ^tifyine 
marks  of  attention,  which  his  inyalid 
condition,  however,  precluded  him  in  a 
great  measure  from  enjoying.  His 
ailment,  disease  of  the  spine,  still  con- 
tinued on  the  increase  till  the  period 
of  his  death.  His  literary  pursuits 
could,  consequently,  only  l>e  followed 
during  the  intervals  between  the  pa- 
roxysms of  pain.  In  this  extremity, 
when  so  little  fitted  to  contend  a^nst 
the  privations  incident  to  his  dutres- 
sing  condition,  that  great  statesman, 
wliose  lato  untimely  decease  called 
forth  such  universal  public  regret,  and 
one  of  whose  highest  praises  it  was  that 
ho  never  looked  witn  indifference,  or 
without  the  most  active  sympathy,  ou 
the  unequal  struggles  of  merit,  at  once 
placed  his  name  upon  the  Civil  List 
for  a  pension  of  £150  a  year,  to  wliich 
,£40  a  year  was  subsequently  added 
for  the  education  of  his  daughter,  an 
only  child.  Finding  no  relief  from  his 
residence  abroad,  he  returned  to  his 
native  city  to  die.  The  contrast  which 
ho  there  experienced  from  the  sooth- 
ing attentions  which  had  been  lavished 
on  him  at  Paris,  made  him  painfully 
feel  the  too  frequent  tnith  of  the  trite 
comparison  between  the  fate  of  the 
man  of  g^enius  and  the  prophets  of  old. 
Indeed,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  in 
the  contracted  circle  of  a  countiy  town 
what  a  metropolis  alone  can  afford,  and 
that  little  gossiping,  invidious  spirit, 
which  is  the  bane  of  such  places,  had 
vented  itself  in  an  absurd  and  pitiful 
rumour,  for  which  there  have  been  but 
too  many  precedents,  that  he  was  not 
the  author  of  his  own  works.  Whether 
any  one  was  hinted  at  whose  over- 
powering modesty  was  incapable  of 
Hearing  the  full  blaze  of  so  brilliant  a 
reputation ;  and,  tJierefore,  remained  a 
silent  partner  in  their  authorship,  we 
are  not  aware,  nor  waa  it  necessary. 
When  people  are  disposed  to  act  un- 
worthily, they  will  by  some  means 
soon  make  an  excuse.  While  upon 
this  subject,  we  may  state  our  impres- 
sion that  one  of  the  few  works  of  the 
series  of  which  Banim  was  not  the 
author,  was  the  production  of  Miss 
Martin,  daughter  of  the  benevolent 
and  well-known  M.P.  for  Galway,  lately 
doocosed.  Banim  had  endeavourea, 
though  without  success,  to  enlist  Grif- 
fin a&o,  who,  however,  with  character- 


istic independence,    wished    to    build 
upon  his  own  foundation. 

From  the  time  of  his  going  abroad, 
till  the  ^^0riod  of  bis  decease,  Banim 
produced  little  except  occasional 
sketches,  for  the  Annuals  and  other 
periodicals ;  and  these  he  collected  and 
published,  in  1838,  under  the  title  of 
**  The  Bit  of  Writin'  and  other  Tales." 
Previously,  however,  to  that  event,  in 
1831,  he  had  product  some  poetry, 
"  A  Chaunt  for  the  Cholera,  and  Na- 
tionid  Ballads,"  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  prostration  was  not  alto- 
gether confined  to  his  physical  frame, 
which  even  his  well-earned  reputation 
could  not  save  from  falling  still-bom 
from  the  press.  In  addition  to  the 
loathsome  and  repulsive  nature  of  the 
principal  subject,  many  of  the  songs 
were  such  as  should  never  have  seen 
the  light ;  and  a  few  spirit-stirring 
pieces,  such  as  "  Sog^rth  Aroon,"  "  The 
Reconciliation,"  which  alone  were  wor- 
thy of  their  author,  could  not  redeem 
the  whole  from  oblivion.  Early  in  1842^ 
he  brought  out  a  distinct  work,  the 
last  he  was  destined  to  produce,  en- 
titled "  Father  Connell."  This  work, 
if  not  the  one  which  would  be  pointed 
to  as  affording  the  highest  example  of 
its  author's  eenius,  is  certainly  that 
which  gives  the  most  pleasing  imprea- 
sion  of  his  amiability  as  a  man.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  calm,  serene  radi- 
ance of  the  sun-set,  nTter  the  scorching 
^low  of  his  mid-day  beams.  There  is  • 
happy  freedom  from  that  over-strained 
excitement,  and  too  frequent  exhibi- 
tion of  the  darker  passions,  in  which 
he  had  delighted  to  revel  in  his  earlier 
productions.  The  gentler  and  more 
attractive  feelings  and  affections  of  our 
nature  are  here  depicted  with  equal 
success. 

The  latter  years  of  Banim  had  been 
passed  in  a  little  rural  retreat  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  native  city,  his  cottage 
standing  on  an  eminence,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  with  the  Nore  winding 
its  way,  at  some  distance,  through  the 
beautiful  vale  beneath;  and  there  he 
died,  in  the  latter  end  of  '42,  having 
long  been  worn  down  by  disease  to  a 
mere  wreck. 

The  primary  aim  of  Banim,  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  had  been  to  portrav 
the  character  of  his  countrymen  wita 
fidelity  and  truth;  to  paint  them  in 
their  real  colours,  and  to  do  away  with 
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and  prejudices  en^n- 
diBtorted  and  atrocious 
&•,  iRrhicli,  in  the  stage  and 
stches,  bad  so  long  passed  cur- 
^euuine,  and  wMch  bad  tended, 
kinall  degree,  to  embitter  tbe 
between  people  nominally  one. 
and  tbe  fearfully  exaggerated 
rea  of  the  political  press,  upon 
local  outrage  occurring  from 
» time,  written  as  if  for  tbe  ex- 
porpoee  of  fosterii^  ill-feeling 
91  the  two  countries,  but  tbe 
leeret  of  wbicb,  perhaps,  was 
f  the  pressing  necessity  of  a 
ff  "  leaoer"  for  some  morning 
1,  and  Ireland  was  pressed  into 
sfrioe,  and  fumisbea  up  a  hot 
leking  yictim,  were  tbe  sources 
\  ignorance  and  incredible  mis- 
eatadon  wbicb  be  bad  to  coun- 
Ue  brought  to  bis  task  a  miud 
ily  and  udently  patriotic ;  a 
t  knowledge  of  a  wide  range  of 
itory  of  his  country ;  and  of  tbe 
ta,  habits,  and  feeliun  of  ber 
;  and  a  masculine  and  graphic 
of  delineation,  wbicb  has,  per- 
■erer  been  surpassed,  and  sel- 
Mfaalled.  If  bis  advocacy  was 
ways  judicious,  and  sometimes 
to  misapprehension,  it  was  im- 
le  that  it  should  fail  in  the  main, 
aa  its  influence  extended,  in  pro- 
;  a  powerful  effect ;  creating  good 
:,  and  just  riews  towards  bis 
y,  where  ignorance  and  prejudice 
itberto  prevailed;  and  demon- 
g  to  those  who  were  ready  to 
9  every  thing  ill  of  Ireland,  that, 
te  existed  there,  the  causes  which 
aevitably  produce  crime  had  long 
i  in  active  operation  there,  also, 
«  than  an  equal  ratio. 
fmst,  1851.  H.  R.  M. 

1  LAST  WORDS  OF  GREAT 

MEN. 
dead,  they  yet  speak  to  us ;  in  the 
y  of  their  living  example,  and  in 
io  of  their  dying  counsels.  The 
deeds  and  holy  sayings  of  the 
tons  good  live  after  them;  a 
fgBcj  of  which  no  change  nor 
It  can  rob  us.  Pemoctant  nobis- 
perigrinantur ;  rusticantur.  We 
ire  mingled  with  them  in  the  iu- 
of  friendship,  and  listened  to 
living  words;  but  never  with 
I  awe  their  lessons  of  wisdom 


and  virtue  inspire  when  they  come  tu 
us  as  the  utterances  of  voices  now  silent 
in  the  grave.  And  of  all  tbe  words  of 
tbe  dead,  we  may  well  account  those 
the  most  deeplv  impressive  which  have 
been  spoken  wnen  tbe  light  of  eternity 
was  breaking  around  them. 

Under  what  altered  aspects  do  the 
ordinary  objects  of  human  pursuit  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  dying 
man  1  His  spirit  hovers  on  the  con- 
fines of  a  new  world ;  and,  as  eternal 
realities  stand  partially  revealed  to 
hini,  and  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
mighty  interests  and  suolime  occupa- 
tions of  tbe  future,  he  learns  the 
wortblessness  of  mucn  he  has  hitherto 
prized,  and  discriminates  with  a  truer 
eye  than  is  given  us  amid  the  passion 
and  excitement  of  actual  life,  between 
the  things  which  are  excellent  and  en- 
during, and  those  which  belong  to  tbe 
fashion  of  this  world,  that  passeth 
awav.  In  tbe  vigour  of  youth,  or  lusty 
mannood,  he  may  have  had  bis  dreams 
of  ambition,  power,  and  wealth ;  but,  as 
tbe  world  faaes  from  bis  dying  vision, 
be  smiles  at  them  as  toys,  or  laments 
them  as  follies. 

'*  Live  well,''  said  the  dying  Johnson, 
to  a  friend  who  stood  by  his  bedside ; 
and  the  parting  words  of  the  brilliant 
and  accomplished  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to 
his  son-in-law,  echoed  the  counsel  of  tbe 
sage :  ^^  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to 
speak  to  you.  My  dear,  be  a  good  man  : 
be  virtuous,  be  religious,  be  a  gooa 
man ;  nothing  else  can  give  you  any 
comfort  when  you  come  to  lie  here." 
Henry  Marten,  the  regicide,  who  spent 
twenty  years  of  captivity  in  Chepstow 
Castle  ;  a  stem,  proud  man ;  a  man  of 
busy  action  in  tne  stirring  days  of  bis 
youth,  and  of  profound  thought  in  tbe 
solitude  of  bis  long  imprisonment ;  com- 
mitted bis  latest  meditations  to  paper, 
in  the  form  of  verses,  of  which  tnis  is 
tbe  closing  couplet : — 
^* Examples  preach  to  th'  eye— care  then; 

mine  says, 
Not  how  you  endj  but  how  you  spctidj  your 

days." 

Not  meaning,  indeed,  that  it  is  to  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  us  whether  we 
die  at  ])eace  with  ourselves,  the  world, 
and  God,  for  we  are  so  to  spend  our  days 
as  thus  to  end  them ;  but  that  to  hi'm 
who  has  lived  a  good  life,  it  is  a  matter 
of  small  concern  though  he  close  it  in  a 
prison  cell. 
For  it  is  the  good  man  only  who  can 
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take  a  peaceful  retroBpeot  of  the  past, 
and  embrace  with  hopeful  serenity  the 
m^rstery  of  the  graye.  A  conscience 
Yoid  of  offence,  a  sense  of  duty  done  and 
acceptance  found,  could  alone  have  ena- 
bled Washington  to  say,  a  few  hours 
before  his  death,  ^'  Doctor,  I  am  dying, 
and  have  been  dying  a  long  time;  but  I 
am  not  afraid  to  die." 

The  last  words  of  many  great  men 
teach  us  that  no  thought  is  more  sooth- 
ing to  the  dyin^  pillow  than  the  recol- 
lection of  the  faitnful  dischaive  of  some 
high  aud  important  trust.  Neuon,  when 
dying  in  the  cockpit  of  the  Victory,  ex- 
claimed afl^n  ana  again  to  his  friend, 
Captain  Hardy,  wiui  much  fervour, 
'^  Tbauk  God,  I  have  done  my  duty  1  I 
have  done  my  duty  1 "  They  were  the 
last  words  ho  spoke.  Men  who  have 
been  entrusted  with  some  hi^h  mission 
to  accomplish  in  the  world's  destiny, 
have  been  raised  into  heroes  and  sus- 
tained as  martyrs  by  an  absorbing  sense 
of  the  importance  of  their  work.  When 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  found  by  his 
enemies  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle, 
amid  a  heap  of  dying  men,  it  was  with  a 
pride  only  to  be  equalled  in  the  hour  of 
victory  that  he  cried  out,  '^I  am  the  King 
of  Sweden,  and  seal  with  my  blood  the 
liberty  and  religion  of  the  whole  Germau 
nation!"  The  illustrious  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  a  man  great  in  all  the  actions  of 
his  life,  and  neatest  of  all  in  his  suffer- 
ings, who  withstood,  in  his  firm  and  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  cause  of  human 
liberty,  the  unconstitutional  enactments 
of  Charles  and  the  military  absolutism 
of  Cromwell,  found  a  satismction  in  re- 
viewing his  unsliaken  constancy  to  prin- 
ciple, which  the  terrors  of  the  scaffold 
were  unable  to  affect.  "  Blessed  be  the 
Lord,"  he  said,  a  few  moments  before 
execution,  '*  that  I  have  kept  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  till  this  day.  I  bless  the 
Lord  I  have  not  deserted  the  righteous 
cause  for  which  I  suffer!"  Hampden, 
with  enduring  patriotism,  prayed,  when 
mortally  wounded,  *^  0  Lord !  save  my 
bleeding  country.  Have  these  realms 
in  thy  special  keeping.  Confound  and 
level  in  the  dust  those  who  would  rob 
the  peo|)le  of  their  liberty  and  lawful 
prerogative.  Let  the  king  see  his  error, 
and  turn  the  hearts  of  his  wicked  coun- 
sellors from  the  malice  and  vnckedness 
of  their  desi^s !"  Sir  John  Elliot  was 
another  of  the  victims  of  this  reign  of 
oppression.  Reduced  to  extreme  de- 
bility  by  long  imprisonment,   he  in- 


structed a  painter,  just  before  his  death, 
to  depict  his  emaciated  countenance, 
and  forwarded  the  portrait  to  his  son,  to 
be  hung  up  by  the  side  of  one  which  re- 
presented nim  in  the  vigour  of  health, 
that  it  might  serve  as  ^'a  perpetual 
memorial  of  his  hatred  of  granny." 
This  proud  feeling  of  freedom  from  self- 
reproach  can  only  be  tasted  by  those 
wno,  in  the  midst  of  every  temptatioD, 
have  ''preserved  the  chastity  of  their 
honour."  How  bitterly  Cianmer  la- 
mented at  the  last  one  hour  of  weak- 
ness,— a  weakness,  nevertheless,  almost 
atoned  for  by  the  noble  heroism  with 
which  he  tluiost  the  hand  which  had 
signed  his  recantation  into  the  flames, 
and  exclaimed  as  he  watched  it  con- 
sume, *'  This  hand  Bhth  offended — ^thu 
unworthy  right  hand ! " 

Few  things  are  more  humbling  to  a 
mind  whose  sensibility  is  quickened  by 
the  nearness  of  death,  than  the  recol- 
lection of  wasted  or  misdirected  powers. 
Many  a  trick  played  with  conscience; 
many  a  tortuous  scheme  of  policy,  in 
which  truth  and  justice  were  made  of 
little  account,  are  seen,  it  may  be,  for 
the  first  time,  in  their  real  character, 
stripped  of  every  subterfuge  which  dis- 
guised them;  and  the  conscience  re- 
volts from  its  own  handiwork.  How 
pregnant  with  instruction  are  the  bitter 
words  of  Wolsey ! — words  amongst  his 
latest,  and  almost  literally  adopted  by 
the  great  dramatist, — "  If  I  had  servea 
God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the 
King,  he  would  not  have  tdven  me  over 
in  my  grey  hairs !"  The  test  reflections 
of  Newton  taus^ht  him,  too,  humility; 
but  a  humility  destitute  of  self-reproaeh. 
He  felt  the  feebleness  of  his  powers,  ths 
narrow  limit  of  his  opportunities,  and 
his  words  serve,  not  as  a  warning  to  its 
to  repudiate  the  pursuits  he  Mlomed 
with  his  genius,  but  as  a  lesson  to  re- 
prove the  presumption  of  self-confidenee, 
and  remind  us  that  we  do  but  touch  the 
confines  of  truth.  "  I  don't  know,"  he 
said,  "  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world, 
but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only 
like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  find- 
ing a  smoother  pebble  than  ordinarf|^ 
while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  aff;; 
undiscovered  hefore  me."  Such  is  the!^ 
befitting  spirit  of  the  inquirer  j  and  tiliS; 
man  who  begins  his  investigations  wid^ 
this  reverential  self-diffidence,  in  eir*^^ 
lating  the  temper  of  Newton,  will 
most  likely  to  imitate  his  success. 
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^  The  ruling  pMeion  stroDg  in  death" 
htm  been  already  illuBtrated  with  Bufii- 
cient  frequency.  Abundant  facts  show 
oa  that  those  features  of  character  to 
which  freest  play  is  giren  in  the  activity 
of  health,  usually  maintain  their  ascen- 
dancy to  the  last.  When  told  that  the 
enemy  retreated,  Greneral  Wolff,  stricken 
to  death  on  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
exclaimed,  ^'Now,  (fod  be  praised!  I 
shall  die  happy."  And  with  tnese  words 
the  hero  expired.  Another  soldier, 
wounded  like  Wolff  in  the  hour  of  yic- 
torv,  showed  in  a  somewhat  different 
light  the  predominance  of  his  profes- 
sional and  customary  feelings.  We 
speak  of  Sir  John  Moore,  whose  shoulder 
had  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball, 
before  Corunna.  He  was  carried  from 
the  field  in  a  blanket,  and  when  Captain 
Harding  was  about  to  unbuckle  his  oelt, 
to  remove  his  sword,  which  pressed 
against  him — "  the  sword  he  haa  never 
disgraced" — the  General  said  faintly, 
'*  rio,  Harding ;  it  is  as  well  as  it  is.  I 
had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field 
with  me."  The  men  shed  tears  as 
they  iMre  their  dying  commander,  for 
in  him  the  soldier  had  not  destroyed 
the  man.  He  dismissed  the  surgeons, 
who  offered  him  assistance,  with  these 
memorable  words :  ''  You  can  be  of  no 
service  to  me;  go  to  the  soldiers  to 
whom  you  may  be  useful :  I  am  be- 
yond the  reach  of  your  skill," — words 
which  deserve  to  oe  recorded  by  the 
side  of  those  of  the  gallant  Sidney,  who 
was  returning  from  the  field  of  battle 
pale,  languid,  and  thirsty  from  excess  of 
oleeding,  and  ei^rly  asked  for  water. 
It  was  brought  him,  but  it  had  no  sooner 
approached  nis  lips,  than  he  resigned  it 
to  a  dying  soldier  whose  ghastly  couu- 
tenanoe  attracted  his  notice,  saying, 
^Thia  man's  necessity  is  still  greater 
than  mine."  Of  both  it  may  he  said 
their  death  was  of  a  piece  with  their 
life ;  and  the  same  remark  holds  good 
of  others  who  have  neither  been  over- 
come with  terror  at  the  last  moment, 
nor  shown  in  it  anything  affected  or  in- 
eomiitent  with  their  previous  charac- 
ter. Sir  Thomas  Moore  exhibited  the 
amw  cheerfulness  and  harmless  mirth 
at  his  execution,  for  which  he  had  ever 
been  remarkable.  Observing  that  the 
wtattold  was  so  weak  that  it  was  ready 
to  fidl,  he  said,  '*  Master  lieutenant,  I 
pny  you  see  me  safe  up,  and  for  my 
floming  down  let  me  shift  for  myself, 
when  he  laid  his  head  on  the 


block,  he  desired  the  executioner  to 
wait  till  he  had  removed  his  beard,  for 
that  had  never  offended  his  highness. 
The  Earl  of  Strafford,  under  similar 
circumstances,  maintained  his  habitual 
composure,  and  observed,  '^  I  do  as 
cheerfully  put  off  my  doublet  at  this 
time  as  ever  I  did  when  I  went  to  bed. 
Think,"  he  added,  in  the  quaint  manner 
of  the  day,  turning  to  take  leave  of  his 
friends,  **  that  you  now  accompany  me 
the  fourth  time  to  my  mamage-bed. 
That  block  must  be  my  pillow,  and  here 
I  shall  rest  from  all  my  labours.  No 
thoughts  of  envy,  no  dreams  of  treason, 
uor  jealousies,  nor  cares,  for  the  Kin^, 
the  State,  or  myself,  shall  interrupt  this 
easy  sleep."  And  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
as  he  asked  for  the  axe  and  felt  its  edge, 
exclaimed,  ^'  It  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but 
this  is  that  will  cure  all  sorrows."  Nor 
can  we  omit  the  words  of  Legrand  d'Al- 
leray,  an  aged  representative  of  France, 
who  stood  arrai^ed  with  his  wife  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  tribunal  during 
the  Rei^  of  Terror.  The  judge,  anxious 
to  save  him,  hinted  at  various  means  by 
which  he  might  evade  the  charge ;  but 
the  old  man  interrupted  him,  saying, ''  I 
thank  you  for  the  efforts  you  make  to 
save  me ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  to 
purchase  our  lives  by  a  lie.  My  wife 
and  myself  prefer  rather  to  die.  We 
have  grown  old  toother  without  ever 
having  lied.  We  will  not  do  so  now,  to 
save  a  remnant  of  life." 

The  dying  have  often  given  utterance 
to  aphorisms  of  great  truth  and  power. 
Such  were  the  words  of  Raleigh  when 
told  by  the  executioner  to  lie  with  his 
head  towiurd  the  East:  "No  matter 
how  the  head  lie,  so  that  the  heart  bo 
riffht."  Such  was  the  apostrophe  of 
Madame  Roland,  first  an  illuBtrious  ser- 
vant, and  then  a  martyr,  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  she  stood  beneath  the  guillotine 
and  bent  to  the  statue  of  liberty  closo 
at  hand :  "  Oh,  Liberty  !  what  crimes 
are  committed  in  thy  name ! "  "  Take 
heed  by  all  means,"  was  the  last  coun- 
cil of  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to 
his  son,  "of  blood,  whether  it  be  in 
public  or  in  private  quarrel,  and  God 
will  prosper  thee  iu  all  thy  ways." 
"  God  bless  you,"  said  Bentinck  as  he 
parted  from  nis  biographer  a  few  days 
Wore  his  untimely  death ;  "  we  must 
workf  and  the  country  will  gather 
about  us." 

And  this  is  truly  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,  tbe  one  great  lesson 
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taught  VLB  by  the  ooncnrrent  testimony 
of  the  illuBtrioufl  dead—"  Work,"  "  Do 
your  duty,"  "Live  well,"  "Be  good 
men."  Seeing  in  the  clear  light  of  eter- 
nity, they  tell  us  of  the  diyiuity  of  la- 
bour, ana  charge  us  to  serve  our  gener- 
ation, and  by  honest,  earnest  toil  in  the 
cause  of  man  seek  to  stamp  a  goodly 
impress  on  our  age.  If  all  men  were 
thus  workers,  all  would  be  great ;  and 
each  in  his  province  may  be.  There  is 
ever  error  to  be  combated  and  truth  to 
be  spread,  ever  wrong  to  be  redeemed, 
ever  suffering  to  be  relieved.  We  need 
an  age  of  workers  to  speed  the  "good 
time." 


MARSHAL  SOULT,  DUKE  OF 
DALMATIA. 
The  era  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
one  of  the  most  terrible,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
episodes  of  history ;  exciting  the  wild- 
est ho^s  by  its  early  promises  of  free- 
dom ;  inaugurating  a  succession  of  bril- 
liant, but  bloody,  military  operations; 
and  ultimately  binding  in  the  fetters  of 
an  armed  despotism,  a  great  nation 
that  had  caught  an  indistinct  and  tran- 
sient glimpse  of  freedom.  Peoples,  first 
betrayed  by  their  leaders,  and  then 
flattered  into  the  endurance  and  sup- 
port of  the  worst  excesses  of  a  lawless 
ambition ;  thrones  and  constitutions 
prostrate  together;  cities  in  ruins, 
peaceful  villages  swept  awa^ ;  and 
fields  of  battle  strewn  with  millions  of 
slain;  are  the  prominent  features  of 
the  picture  painted  by  the  pencil  of 
history  as  her  raoumiag  spirit  lingers 
over  these  scenes.  The  revolutionary 
movement  was  a  signal  failure.  The 
first  aspirations  after  liberty  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  feverish  passion  for  con- 
quest ;  and  for  a  score  of  years,  Europe 
presented  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a 
fierce  and  relentless  war,  conducted  on 
the  one  side  with  no  motive  more  in- 
telli^ble  than  the  gratification  of  per- 
soiiul  vanity,  and  sustained  on  the 
other,  not  in  the  hope  of  achieving  any 
positive  good  for  mankind,  but  solely 
to  check  the  career  of  a  conqueror  who 
would  have  planted  the  iron  heel  of 
military  despotism  on  the  world. 

We  can  only  attribute  these  results 
to  the  want  of  that  moral  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  French  people  with- 
out which  no  nation  can  really  enjo^ 
the  immunities  or  consolidate  tue  insti- 


tutions of  freedom ;  nor  until  better 
agencies  than  the  sword  have  impreg>- 
nated  society  with  the  principles  of 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  magnanimity,  can 
we  hope  to  see  liberty  take  deep  and 
permanent  root  in  any  community. 
Man  has,  indeed,  an  inalienable  title  to 
it ;  and  violence  may  for  a  time  secure 
its  concession;  but  Authority  will  in- 
fallibly recover  its  lost  ground,  and 
forge  even  heavier  chains  for  its  victima 
than  those  from  which  they  have 
broken.  The  truest  friends  of  freedom 
are<those  who  labour  most  to  propagate 
its  spiritf  by  infusing  into  society  a 
high  tone  of  moral  sentiment.  A  peopde 
cannot  be  robbed  of  liberty  who  are 
prepared  for  it ;  nor  a  people  be  made 
free,  who  are  fiot. 

France,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  unfitted  for  the  successful 
development  of  free  institutions,  by 
reason  both  of  profound  ignorance  and 
of  deep  moral  corruption.  Infidels  and 
proflifl;ates  were  the  chief  apostles  and 
preachers  of  French  liberty.  They 
denied  God  and  immortality:  and  the 
people  applauded  with  shouts.  Instead 
of  pictures  of  severe  virtue  and  heroic 
self-devotion,  the  early  annals  of  the 
Revolution  are  filled  with  scenes  of 
frantic  excess.  War  was  one  of  the 
first  channels  through  which  the  popu- 
lar excitement  found  vent.  Napoleon, 
fitted  by  nature  for  a  soldier  and  a 
usurper,  found  a  people  prepared  for 
his  ambitious  schemes;  and  from  the 
first  hour  of  his  advent  on  the  scene,  we 
recognise  in  France  nothing  but  a  vast 
military  organisation,  and  nothing  in 
her  history  but  the  glittering,  though 
uncertain,  fortunes  of  a  colossal  army. 
Viewed  even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
the  eye  becomes  dazzled  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  era  with  which  the  name 
of  THB  Emperor  is  associated. 

Ardent  admirers  of  the  principles  of 
peace,  we  cannot  yet  Iook  without  a 
species  of  admiration  at  the  energies 
which  war  on  a  sreat  scale  seldom  fails 
to  evoke.  Soldiers  not  only  become 
historical  characters  from  their  impor- 
tant share  in  moulding  the  destinies  of 
the  world,  but  often  claim  our  homage 
for  their  powers  of  intellect,  their 
strength  of  purpose,  their  indomitable 
resolution  and  per8everance,^-e8sential 
elements,  all  of  them,  of  real  ffreatnesa 
of  character.  Nor  in  paying  this 
homage,  need  we  cease  to  deplore  tiiat 
the  forces  we  admire  bad  not  a  holier 
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J  nor  foi^  the  higher  rever- 
I  doe  fo  the  greatuefls  of  moral  prin- 
ciple,  the  magnaiiiinity  of  yirtue. 

Naoolecni't  staff  contained  a  galaxy 
of  military  gemns.  All  rerolutions  are 
fatila  of  great  men.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  man  often  atamps  hie  imorees  on 
tbe  age,  the  eonvene  is  tme  ateo,  that 
■B  age  of  stirring  incidents  and  great 
Beeeaaities  seldom  fails  to  upturn  from 
tbe  depths  of  society  a  man  to  answer 
Co  ita  calL  The  reyolutionary  era  nn- 
QoeaCiouably  created  many  ^reat  sol- 
diera.  Napoleon  selected  his  higher 
witn  wonderful  diBorimination. 


fTatrmmmelled  hy  the  prestige  of  rank. 
be  was  enabled  to  choose  them  for  moral 
qoalitiea  alone;  and  the  consequence 
^aa,  that  the  g^erals  by  whom  he  was 
sorroonded,  were,  as  a  body,  unequalled 
in  the  armies  of  Uie  world. 

Immediately  on  the  assumption  of 
sorereign  power,  the  Emperor  created 
eighteen  marshals  of  France,  four  of 
tMm  members  of  the  Imperial  Senate, 
who  had  fought  their  last  battles,  and 
were  reposing  on  their  laurels;  the 
remainder  were  men  still  in  active 
military  terrice. 

With  scarcely  an  exception  these  last 
were  men  of  humble  origin.  Jourdan, 
BiMsiere,  Augereau,  Bemadotte,  Lannes, 
Marat,  Ney,  and  Sonlt  were  the  sons  of 
mechanics  or  small  tradeemen,  and  had 
all  entered  the  army  as  pri rates. 

NicholauB  Jean-de-Dieu  8oult  was 
bom  at  St.  Amans,  in  the  departmtmt 
of  Tarin,  near  Toulous,  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1769,  within  a  few  months  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  lk>iia- 
|«rte.  He  was  only  sixt<}eu  when  ho 
enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  royal  infantry. 
He  was  promoted  for  good  conduct,  to 
the  rank  of  c(>r{>oral  after  two  years' 
serrioe,  and  three  years  afterwards  to 
that  of  seijeaut.  Making  his  profes- 
sion  a  study,  he  soon  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  beine  a  gooa  instructor  in 
military  exercises,  and  in  1791  was 
made  sub-Iieutenaut  of  grenadiers.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  year  he 
successively  became  adjutant -major, 
and  raptain. 

In  1793,  Soult  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Obortieldshcim,  and  was 
charged  with  conducting  the  move- 
ment of  two  battalions  in  the  Vosgps. 
He  was  aftern-ards  present,  under 
Jourdan,  at  the  unsuccessful  battle  of 
Kaisenlautem ;  and  we  next  hear  of 
his  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  cor^ts 


chaived  with  an  assault  a^nst  the  camp 
of  Marstlial,  where  he  gained  a  brilliant 
success,  capturing  two  flags  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners.  On  the  29th  of 
January,  1794,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  major,  and  on  the  15th  of  May 
following  was  made  a  colonel.  From 
this  time  the  military  history  of  Soult 
may  be  said  properly  to  commence. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1794,  was 
fought  the  celebratea  battle  of  Fleurus, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  said  to 
have  decided,  for  the  time,  the  fate  of 
the  low  countries,  and  to  have  saved 
France  from  Austrian  invasion.  Soult 
was  present  at  this  engagement  as 
chief  of  the  staff  of  General  Lefebvre, 
who  commanded  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  army.  The  coolness  and  saga- 
city of  the  young  officer,  whose  advice 
was  frequently  solicited  by  his  supe- 
rior, is  acknowledged  to  have  contri- 
buted much  to  the  orilliant  fortunes  of 
the  day.  The  right  wing  of  the  army, 
under  the  command  of  Marceau,  re- 
tired in  confusion  before  the  impe- 
tuous onset  of  the  Austrian  dragoons, 
and  it  was  with  ^reat  difficulty  the 
general  effected  his  own  retreat  to 
Lefebvre's  division.  In  an  agony  of 
despair  he  demanded  a  succour  of  four 
battalions,  that  he  might  drive  back 
the  enemy  from  the  post  they  had  just 
carried.  "  Give  them  to  me,"  exclaim- 
ed the  excited  man,  "  or  I  will  blow  my 
brains  out."  Lefebvre  consulted  his 
aid-de-oamp,  who  said  that  to  detach 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  troops  at 
such  a  moment,  would  endanger  the 
safdjty  of  the  division.  Marceau,  indig- 
nant that  an  officer  so  much  his  infe- 
rior should  presume  to  decide  upon 
such  a  point,  demanded,  "  Pray,  sir, 
who  are  vou?"  **No  matter,"  re- 
plied Soult,  "  whoever  I  am,  I  am 
calm,  and  you  are  not.  Do  not  blow 
out  your  brains,  general ;  but  lead  on 
your  men  to  the  cuarge,  and  you  shall 
have  help  the  moment  it  can  be  sjvared." 
He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
Prince  of  Coburg  and  his  grenadiers 
came  on  them  like  a  torrent,  and  S<^ult 
was  in  a  moment  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  Marceau  fought  gallantly  by 
his  side.  Again  and  again  was  the  as- 
sault renewed,  and  as  oft4'n  repulse<l 
by  the  gallantry  of  the  French.  All 
the  army  were  routed  but  this  single 
division;  and  even  this  was  about, 
under  the  dirt'otion  of  its  general, 
to  retire,  when  Soult  iutor|>o6ed,  and 
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bosought  him  to  maintain  his  ground,  as 
the  moTemcnts  of  the  enemy  convinced 
him  they  were  about  to  abandon  the 
attack.  The  judgment  of  the  young 
soldier  was  speedily  confirmed;  and, 
after  an  obstinate  engagement  of  eigh- 
teen hours,  the  Prince  of  Coburg  fell 
back.  As  soon  as  the  battle  was  oyer, 
Marceau  said  to  Lefebyro,  "  This  chief 
of  your  staff  is  no  ordinary  man ;  he 
has  great  merit,  and  will  speedily  at- 
tain great  renown."  Until  the  close  of 
the  Imlliaut,  though  brief,  career  of  this 
general,  Soult  found  in  him  a  warm  and 
energetic  friend. 

In  November,  1794,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  brieade,  but 
continued  to  serve  under  Lefebvre, 
having  the  command  of  the  light 
troops,  and  proving  of  inestimable  ser- 
vice to  the  successes  and  the  fame  of 
that  officer.  In  the  responsible  post  he 
now  filled,  Soult  provea  himseli'  a  rigid 
disciplinarian;  but  at  the  same  time, 
exhibited  many  traits  of  character  which 
endeared  him  to  the  affections  of  the 
soldiery.  He  personally  superintended 
their  comforts,  and  always  took  care  to 
be  present  at  the  time  when  provisions 
were  served  out,  that  he  mignt  satisfy 
himself  of  their  being  sound. 

In  1796,  Lefebvre's  division  served 
under  Moreau,  in  Germany ;  and  Soult 
had  ample  opportunities  of  displaying 
his  characteristic  coolness  and  bravery. 
He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  carrying 
the  almost  impregnable  position  of 
Alterkirchen,  leaaing  his  soldiers 
throufi^h  a  tempest  of  grape  shot,  carry- 
ing tne  batteries  by  an  impetuous 
clwi^e,  and  scaling  heights  whicn  until 
then  had  been  deemed  impracticable. 
It  was  immediately  after  assisting  at 
this  brilliant  victory  that  Soult  was 
despatched  in  command  of  an  advanced 
detachment  of  three  battalions  and  five 
hundred  cavalry  to  open  the  way  for 
the  left  of  the  army.  With  a  force  of 
only  six  thousand  men  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Austrians  to  the  num- 
ber of  25,000.  The  contest  was  sus- 
tained for  several  hours  with  great 
obstinacy,  until  Soult's  ammunition 
began  to  fail,  and  the  enemes  of  his 
men  were  almost  exhausted.  At  this 
moment  a  column  of  cavalry  unexpect- 
edly appeared  on  the  field;  and  this 
timely  reinforcement  was  the  means 
of  saving  this  devoted  band  from  de- 
struction. 

During  this  period  Napoleon  was  en- 


gaged in  the  campaign  of  Italy;  but 
the  fame  of  the  young  general  reached 
him;  and  he  inquired  one  day  of  Mas- 
sena  if  he  deserved  his  high  reputation. 
"For  courage  and  judgment,  he  has 
scarcely  an  equal,"  was  tne  reply  of  the 
veteran ;  and  from  this  time  Soult  was 
honoured  with  the  confidence  and  per- 
sonal friendship  of  Napoleon ;  and  his 
promotion  was  exceedingly  rapid.  In 
1799  he  was  made  a  general  of  division, 
and  took  an  important  part  in  the 
battle  of  Stockach,  on  the  26th  March. 
The  same  year  he  was  sent  to  suppress 
the  insurrection  in  Switzerland,  and 
succeeded  by  a  happy  mixture  of 
clemency  and  severity.  After  this  ex- 
pedition, he  returned  to  join  the  main 
army  under  Massena,  and  passed  into 
Italy,  where  he  was  created  lieutenant- 
general.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  centre,  consisting  of 
12,000  men,  and  in  a  series  of  actions 
against  the  Austrians,  extending  over 
several  consecutive  days,  supplied  the 
want'  of  numbers,  aocordinff  to  the  lan- 
gua^  of  Napoleon,  by  *' bravery,  in- 
trepidity, ana  the  necessity  of  conquer- 
ing." At  length,  finding  himself  in  an 
exposed  and  unprotected  situation,  his 
men  almost  entirely  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, with  not  more  than  two  rounds 
of  ammunition,  and  surrounded  by  a 
force  five  times  as  numerous  as  his 
own,  he  determined  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  enemy,  and,  if  possible,  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Massena.  In 
answer  to  a  summons  to  surrender,  he 
replied,  that  ''with  bayonets  French- 
men never  despaired."  His  men  were 
inspired  by  the  dauntless  courage  of 
their  commander,  and  taking  advantage 
with  fteat  skill  of  the  indecision  of  the 
Austnans,  he  secured  his  movements 
until  a  party  detached  by  Massena 
came  to  nis  relief.  In  this  same  cam- 
paign he  sallied  out  of  the  city  of 
Genoa,  when  it  was  beleaguered  by  the 
enemy,  at  the  head  of  6,000  men,  and 
returned  with  a  supply  of  provisions 
and  1,000  prisoners.  Three  days  after, 
the  sortie  was  renewed,  but  with  a  less 
favourable  result.  ''  The  action,"  says 
Napoleon,  "was  obstinate  and  bloody. 
Soult,  after  having  performed  prodigies 
of  valour,  fell  severely  wounded,  and 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  enemy." 
His  younger  brother  also  served  in  this 
engagement,  and  was  made  prisoner  at 
the  same  time.  They  were  restored  to 
liberty  after  the  capitulation  of  Genoa. 
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It  was  General  Soult  whom  Napo- 
leon selected  to  command  the  army 
aaaembled  at  Boulogne  for  the  muoh- 
talked-of  invasion  of  England.  The 
expected  advent  of  the  frenoh  threw 
all  ranks  of  society  in  this  country  into 
a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  and  the 
ajpitation  was  equally  great  the  other 
Bide  of  the  channel.  London  was  to  be 
captured  and  pillaged,  the  Royal  familv 
deposed,  and  the  fisishions  of  French 
Republicanism  transplanted  to  British 
Boit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
projected  invasion  enlisted  a  strong 
national  feeling  in  its  favour  on 
the  part  of  our  Grallican  neighbours, 
and  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of 
France  waited  impatiently  the  signal 
of  embarkation.  That  Soult  was 
designated  to  conduct  the  enternrise 
is  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  wJbich 
Napoleon  held  him  as  the  ablest  of  his 
generals.  Certainly  he  displayed  in 
the  preparatory  sti^s^ee  of  the  under- 
taking, much  of  the  prudence,  deter- 
mination, and  foresieht  such  an  occa- 
sion called  for.  He  established  a 
system  of  severer  discipline  than  had 
ever  before  been  known  amongst  French 
troops.  He  was  constautlv  on  horse- 
back inspecting  their  evolutions,  and 
accustomed  them  to  severe  labours,  as  if 
to  train  them  for  a  special  service. 
Some  of  the  officers  ventured  to  com- 
plain, and  Napoleon  himself  feared  the 
men  might  sink  under  such  exertions. 
But  Soi^t  persevered,  and  his  reply  to 
thoee  who  remonstrated  with  him  was 
characteristic:  '^Such  as  cannot  with- 
stand the  fati^e  which  I  support 
myself,"  he  said,  "will  remain  in  the 
depots;  but  such  as  do  stand  it,  will 
be  fit  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the 
world."  Happily  the  conquest  for 
which  it  was  designed  to  fit  them  was 
never  attempted.  For  three  months 
the  daixling  scheme  amused  the  minds 
of  the  French  people;  and  then,  whe- 
ther the  sagacious  eye  of  Bonaparte 
discovered  its  impracticability,  or  whe- 
ther the  army  was  requirea  by  other 
exigencies  elsewhere,  tne  whole  enter- 
prise was  suddenly  abandoned,  and 
Soult  and  his  soldiers  ordered  off 
to  Germany,  to  engage  in  that  cele- 
brated campaign  on  whose  last  battle- 
field the  "sun  of  Austerlitz"  shone  in 
splendour. 

Napoleon's  assumption  of  the  Im- 
perial Crown  was  immediately  followed 
by  that  mighty  coalition  of  tbu  northern 


powers  of  Europe,  which  his  extraordi- 
nary genius  and  activity  succeeded  in 
holding  at  bay  for  ten  years,  but  before 
which  he  ultimately  fell.  The  Allied 
Powers  sent  into  the  field  a  collective 
army  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  troops  during  the  autumn  of 
1805.  They  were  distributed  under 
various  generals  in  Italy,  the  Tyrol, 
Poland,  Pomerania,  and  Bavaria,  an 
Austrian  reserve  of  thirty  thousand 
men  occupying  Vienna.  It  was  on  the 
1st  November  that  the  Emperor  issued 
his  instructions  to  the  army  of  England 
at  Boulogne  to  concentrate  in  Bavaria ; 
and  after  a  rapid  and  successful  series 
of  operations, — taking  the  fortress  of 
Ulm,  garrisoned  by  thirty  thousand 
-  men  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  ("  the 
result,"  as  he  describes  it,  "  of  a  great 
battle,  secured  without  encountering 
danger,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  six- 
teen hundred  men"),  and  entering 
Vienna  in  triumph  within  the  first  fort- 
night of  the  campaign, — Napoleon  de- 
termined to  make  the  country  around 
Austerlitz  the  battle-field,  on  which,  if 
fortune  smiled  on  his  arms,  he  would 
overthrow  the  combined  forces  of  his 
enemies.  By  a  succession  of  skilful 
manoeuvres  he  had  placed  all  the  sub- 
ordinate divisions  of  his  army  at  his 
own  disposal.  The  finest  corps  was 
put  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Soult,  on  whom  the  weight  of  the 
battle  was  to  rest;  the  heights  of 
Pratzen,  forming  the  enemy's  centre, 
being  marked  out  as  his  field  of 
combat. 

On  the  eve  of  the  conflict  the  Em- 
peror was  the  object  of  a  singularly  im- 
pressive demonstration.  He  was  riding 
along  the  lines  after  dark,  when  the 
news  of  his  approach  spread  like  light- 
ning through  the  whole  army.  The 
8ol£ers  suddenly  seized  the  bundles  of 
straw  that  had  been  supplied  them  for 
their  beds,  and  setting  fire  to  them 
lifted  them  on  poles  over  their  heads. 
The  shout  of  "Vive  I'Empereur"  burst 
forth,  and  was  taken  up  enthusiastically 
by  tliousands  of  armed  men ;  and  as 
Napoleon  proceeded,  his  whole  path 
was  lightea  by  these  blazing  torches, 
and  the  air  hlled  with  these  shouts 
raised  by  the  immense  host  of  his 
battalions.  It  chanced  to  be  the  first 
anniversary  of  his  coronation,  and  the 
effect  must  have  proved  far  more  im- 
pressive to  his  mind  than  even  the  im- 
posing ceremonial  in  the  Capitol. 
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The  next  morning  the  Emperor  was 
on  horBoback  at  four  o'clock.  The 
army  was  buried  in  profound  repose. 
Thouaanda  were  destined  before  night 
to  lie  stiff  and  cold  in  the  sleep  of 'death. 
But  such  thoughts  disturbed  not  the 
soldier  as  he  sat  watching  the  break  of 
daj)  and  listening  earnestly  for  sounds 
that  might  tell  Mm  the  movements  of 
the  foe.  Presently  his  quick  ear  caught 
a  low  continuous  murmur  from  beyond 
the  heights  of  Pratsen,  like  the  distant 
tread  of  marching  columns,  and  he 
knew  that  the  Allies  were  gathering 
their  forces  against  his  right  wing.  At 
this  moment  the  sun  slowly  rose,  gild- 
ing the  opposite  hei<$hts,  and  revealing 
their  dense  mass  of  moving  infantry. 

Sottlt  was  the  first  officer  that  day< 
who  waited  on  his  master  to  receive 
his  final  commands.  The  Emperor  paid 
his  general  a  high  and  not  unmerited 
compliment:  "As  for  you,  marshal/' 
he  said,  **  I  have  only  to  observe,  act  as 
you  always  do."  The  Allies'  plan  of 
operations  was  soon  perceived.  They 
were  intent  on  outflanking  the  French, 
and  weakened  their  centre  bv  drawing 
off  the  troops  to  the  left.  Tiie  advan- 
tage afforded  bv  this  mistake  was  at 
once  seen  by  tne  marshals  who  stood 
around  Napoleon,  and  they  eagerly  de- 
manded his  permission  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Before  he  replied,  the 
Emperor  turned  to  Soult,  whose  troops 
were  stationed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  and  asked  him  how  long  it 
would  take  them  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  Pratzen.  "Less  than  twenty 
minutes,''  was  the  prompt  answer. 
"  Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Napoleon,  "  let 
us  wait  a  little ;  when  your  enemy  is 
executing  a  false  movement,  never  in- 
terrupt him."  It  was  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and,  soon  after,  he  gave 
his  impatient  officers  the  expected  sig- 
nal. ** Soldiers!"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
enemy  has  imprudently  exposed  himself 
to  your  strokes.  Finish  the  campaign 
by  a  clap  of  thunder ! "  "  Vive  I'Em- 
pereur  1 "  was  the  answering  shout. 

The  several  generals  who  had  com- 
mand of  divisions  parted  like  lightning 
from  his  side,  and  galloped  to  their 
respective  corps ;  and  Soult,  at  the 
head  of  his  strong  battalions,  was  seen 
a  few  moments  after  to  emerge  from 
the  mists  of  the  valley,  and,  bathed  in 
the  golden  sunlight,  ascend  vrith  an  in- 
trepid step  the  slopes  of  Pratzen.  Gra- 
dually the  glittering  oolumna  streamed 


upwards.  Then  the  height  was  sud- 
denly enveloped  in  smoke,  from  whose 
bosom  thunder  and  lightning  belched 
out  like  a  volcano  playing  in  its  fury. 
Two  hosts  were  in  mortal  combat.  For 
a  couple  of  terrible  hours  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  roar  of  artillery, — no- 
thing seen  but  the  dense  smoke  which 
shut  in  the  combatants  like  a  curtain. 
At  last  the  cloud  lifted,  the  sound  of 
firing  grew  still,  and  a  victorious  shout 
welcomed  the  sight  of  the  French 
standard  waving  on  the  top  of  Pratzen. 
llie  enemv's  centre  was  pierced,  and 
the  Alliea  army  completely  severed. 
For  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  com- 
munication the  Russian  ffimrds  mndo 
a  desperate  assault  on  Soult's  division, 
and  the  French  infantry  were  for  a 
moment  staggered  by  tne  impetuous 
charge;  but  Bessi^re,  advancing  with 
the  Imperial  Guard  to  the  rescue,  the 
Russians  at  length,  after  displaying  the 
utmost  valour,  gave  way  before  the 
veterans,  leaving  their  artillery  and 
standards  to  the  conquerors. 

It  was  a  bloody  field :  and  the  fierce 
and  relentless  nature  or  war  was  never 
more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  an 
incident  that  nmrkcd  the  close  of  the 
strife.  It  shows  us  how  the  soldier,  in 
the  excitement  of  battle,  if  lie  displays 
some  of  the  loftier  attributes  of  hu- 
manity in  his  consummate  skill,  energy, 
and  resolution,  becomes  dead  to  its  soft 
and  holy  sensibilities ;  and,  in  swelling 
into  the  hero,  ceases  in  some  particulars 
to  be  a  man.  The  enemy  were  worsted  ; 
seven  thousand  in  this  part  of  the  field 
fell  under  the  victorious  French;  and 
the  remainder  were  attempting  to 
escape  by  crossing  a  frozen  lase.  In  a 
moment  the  white  surface  was  covered 
with  dark  masses  of  in&ntry  and  a  few 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  The  ice  could 
barely  sustain  the  enormous  weight, 
when  Soult  suddenly  ordered  his  cannon 
to  play  on  it.  The  fragile  platform 
cracked, — ^yielded,  the  whole  gave  way, 
and,  with  a  yell  that  rose  above  the 
tumult  of  battle,  two  thousand  men 
sunk  into  a  watery  grave. 

The  rout  was  general.  Thirty  thou- 
sand men  lay  dead  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  Napoleon's  loss  was  twelve 
thousand.  Soult  was  the  hero  of  the 
day ;  and  the  Emperor  said  to  him,  in 
the  presence  of  his  assembled  officers, 
"Marshal  Soult,  you  are  the  ablest 
tactician  in  Europe."  "Sire,"  replied 
the  other,  with  a  felicity  of  expresiion 
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tbat  would  have  become  a  courtier  in- 
stead of  a  soldier,  '*  I  believe  it,  since 
it  is  your  majesty  tbat  bas  tbe  gcodness 
to  say  so."  Tlie  brilliant  conduct  of 
tbe  Marsbal  on  tbis  occasion  was  nerer 
forgotten.  Years  afterwards,  Bonaparte 
was  told  tbat  be  was  aiming  at  tbe 
tbrone  of  Portugal  for  bimself.  '*  I 
bare  beard  so,"  was  tbe  Emperor's 
reply,  "but  I  remember  notbing  but 
Austerlit*." 

In  tbe  campcugns  of  1806,  and  1807, 
Soult  served  witb  distinction  in  Prussia 
and  Poland ;  and  at*  tbe  battle  of  Jena 
contributed  to  tbe  brilliant  issue  of  tbe 
day.  In  all  tbe  subsequent  operations 
in  Prussia  be  ereatly  distinguisbed 
bimself,  and  rendered  important  ser- 
yiccs,  especially  on  tbe  field  of  £y1au. 
Tbe  Frencb  were  placed  in  a  critical 
position '  tbousands  lay  dead  or  wound- 
ed on  tbe  ground,  and  tbe  Emperor, 
discouraged  by  bis  enormous  loss,  was 
about  to  retreat,  wben  tbe  Marsbal  ex- 
claimed, "  Let  us  stay  wbere  we  are, 
air,  and  we  sball  pass  for  tbe  con(]^ueror8 
and  reap  tbe  moral  fruits  of  a  victory. 
I  see  movements  wbicb  make  me  tbink 
tbat  tbe  Russians  will  retreat  during 
tbe  nigbt."  Napoleon,  wbo  was  well 
acquainted  witb  Soult's  sagacity  and 
penetration,  yielded  to  bis  advice,  wbicb 
tbe  result  faily  justified ;  and  tbe  Mar- 
abal  was  rewaraod  by  being  created  Duke 
of  Dalmada. 

Soult's  military  career  was  now  trans- 
ferred to  Spain,  wbere  be  was  brou^bt 
into  immediate  conflict  witb  Britisb 
commanders.  His  first  mission  in  tbe 
Peninsula  was  tbe  pursuit  of  Sir  Jobn 
Moore,  wbose  retreat  be  greatly  ba- 
rassed,  but  wbose  forces  be  aid  not  ven- 
ture openly  to  attack  until  tbey  reacbed 
Corunna.  Tbe  Emperor,  wbo  bad  en- 
tered Spain  to  superintend  tbe  cam- 
paign in  person,  was  recalled  to  Paris  by 
tbe  operations  of  Austria,  and  Soult 
was  at  tbis  time  left  in  supreme  com- 
mand. It  was  tbe  design  of  tbe  Eng- 
lisb  general  to  reacb  bis  sbins  for  tbe 
purpose  of  embarking,  ana  passing 
round  by  sea  to  tbe  »3Utb,  an  inten- 
tion in  wbicb  tbe  Frencb  marsbal 
vainly  sou^bt  to  intercept  bim.  Tbe 
decisive  trial  of  strengtb  took  place  at 
Coranna  on  tbe  western  coast  of  Portu- 
Tbe  Englisb  force  amounted  to 
tban  fifteen  tbousand  men ;  tbat 
under  Soult  was  upwards  of  twenty 
tbousand.  Wbilst  ooeerving  tbe  battle 
and  animating  tbe  troops  by  words  of 


encouragement.  Sir  Jobu  Moore  was 
desperately  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball, 
ana  was  borne  from  tbe  field  of  bis 
fame.  Tbe  dying  bero  saw,  bowever, 
tbat  tbe  enemy  were  in  fligbt,  tbat  tbe 
battle  was  virtually  won,  and  tbe  great 
object  gained  wbicb  bis  genius  and 
daring  bad  proposed.  During  tbe  ni^bt 
Sir  Jobn  Moore  was  buried  witb  nis 
military  cloak  for  a  sbroud,  in  tbe 
citadel  of  Corunna,  and  tbe  next  morn- 
ing tbe  Frencb  saw  tbeir  opponents 
standing  out  to  sea. 

Soult  displayed  on  tbis  occasion  a 
soldier's  generosity.  Toucbed  by  tbe 
aifecting  end  of  bis  gallant  adversary,  be 
caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  re- 
cord bis  virtues  and  bis  bravery.  "  Sir 
Jobn  Moore,"  be  bas  written  since  to 
Col.  Napier,  witb  a  manly  firankness 
greatly  to  bis  credit,  "  always  made  bis 
dispositions  most  suitable  to  tbe  circum- 
stances in  wbicb  be  was  placed,  and 
by  skilfully  taking  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  bis  position  gave  bim  of 
seconding  valour  by  stratagem,  be  in- 
variably offered  a  resistance  tbe  most 
energetic  and  cautious  to  my  move- 
ments. He  found  a  glorious  deatb  be- 
fore Corunna,  in  a  combat  wbicb  will 
reflect  lasting  bonour  on  bis  memory." 

After  tbe  embarkation  of  tbe  Eng- 
lisb troops,  tbe  Duke  of  Dalmatia  for 
some  time  met  witb  notbing  like  a  sys- 
tematic opposition  in  Portugal.  He 
took  Oporto,  capturing  immense  maga- 
zines of  powder,  a  bundred  and  ninety- 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  tbirty 
Euglisb  vessels  wind-bound  in  tbe 
rivers.  It  was  wbilst  administering 
tbe  affairs  of  the  territory  be  bad  tbus 
conquered,  tbat  tbe  foundation  was  laid 
of  a  story  wbicb  for  some  time  obtained 
general  currency;  namely,  tbat  Soult 
was  intriguing  for  an  independent  crown. 
Overtures  were  no  doubt  made  to  bim 
by  a  party  inimical  to  tbe  bouse  of 
Bragimza,  and  addressee  sent  in,  bear- 
ing tbe  signatures  of  tbirty  tbousand 
persons. 

So  far,  bowever,  from  obtaining  tbe 
tbrone  of  Portugal,  if  sucb  bad  been 
bis  desire,  tbe  Marsbal  was  unable  to 
effect  tbe  military  subjugation  of  tbe 
country.  Tbe  undisciplined  peasants 
rose  acainst  bim,  and  at  lengtb  bis  for- 
midable competitor.  Sir  Artbur  Wel- 
lesley,  appeared  on  tbe  scene.  Soult 
was  surprised  at  tbe  passage  of  tbe 
Douro,  opposite  to  Oporto,  Sir  Artbur 
accomplishing  tbat  celebrated  passage 
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of  the  lirer  which  hud  the  foundation 
of  hiB  military  fame  in  Europe,  and 
elicited  the  si^ificant  lemarK  ftom 
Napoleon,  "  CPest  im  hm  gMraV  The 
Marshal  at  onoe  eyacuated  the  city, 
sacrificing  his  artillery  and  ha^gage,  as 
the  only  means  of  rescuing  us  army 
from  their  dan^r.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  this  forced  retreat,  all  his 
operations  were  marked  hy  talent  and 
decision.  His  firmness  and  constancy 
at  the  head  of  his  distracted  army  were 
heroic.  Reduced  almost  to  starvation, 
his  troops  at  length  approached  the 
rivor  Cavodo,  when  word  was  brought 
him  that  the  peasants  were  destroying 
the  only  bridge  across  it.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded Soult  knew  his  last  hour  had 
come,  for  by  morning  the  English  gunp 
would  be  tnundering  in  his  rear,  and 
he  had  not  one  to  answer  them.  His 
countenance  was  unmoved  by  the  in- 
telli^^ooe,  and  calling  Major  Dulong 
to  him,  he  told  him  to  pick  out  a  hun- 
dred grenadiers  and  twenty-five  horse- 
men, and  surprise  the  guard  and  seize 
the  passage.  '*  If  you  succeed,"  he  said, 
'^  send  me  word ;  if  you  fail,  your  silence 
will  be  sufficient."  A  long  and  painful 
interval  followed,  when  the  sound, "  The 
bridge  is  won,"  fell  on  the  ears  of  the 
Marshal.  The  army  reached  Orense  in 
safety,  but  barefooted,  and  without  am- 
munition or  a  single  cannon. 

The  history  of  the  Peninsular  war  is 
far  too  complicated  for  us  to  narrate  it. 
The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  crippled  in 
most  of  his  movements  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Kinff,  Joseph,  and  the  quarrelling 
of  rival  chiefs.  Tne  disastrous  battle 
of  Talavera  was  fought  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  advice;  though  he  after- 
wards efiected  a  junction  with  Ney  and 
Mortier  which  enabled  him  to  pursue 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  the  very  con- 
fines of  Spain.  Amidst  many  difficul- 
ties he  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
French  authority  in  the  Peninsula  un- 
til he  was  recalled  to  support  the  throne 
of  his  master  in  Germany,  after  the 
fatal  expedition  to  Russia.  He  was 
present  at  the  great  battle  of  Bautzen, 
and  at  Dresden  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
the  French  army  at  Vittoria,  which 
placed  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  at 
the  disposal  of  Wellington. 

Soult  was  at  once  selected  as  the 
most  likely  general  in  the  Grand  Army 
to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and 
despatched  for  this  purpose  to  Spain. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  check  the  vic- 


torious career  of  Wellington.  The  Mar- 
shal made  the  most  heroic  efforts,  and 
defended  his  successive  positions  with 
unshrinking  resolution.  For  two  days 
he  hold  his  entrenched  camp  at  Ba- 
yonne,  acainst  the  Allies ;  ana,  obliged 
at  length  to  relinquish  this,  he  con- 
tested the  field  of  Orth^s,  on  the  27th 
of  February,  1814,  but  was  defeated. 
Issuing  a  furious  proclamation  on  be- 
half of  Napoleon,  tne  Duke  of  Dalma- 
tia then  inade  his  final  and  desperate 
resistance  to  the  triumphant  enemy, 
under  the  walls  of  Toulouse.  In  this 
terrible  battle,  the  French  lost  five 
generals,  and  more  than  two  thousand 
men ;  and  the  Allies  four  generals,  and 
four  thousand  six  hundred  men.  Soult 
abandoned  the  city  on  the  night  of  the 
11th,  leaving  behind  him  his  heavy 
guns,  and  sixteen  hundred  wounded 
men.  At  this  juncture,  the  Marshal, 
receiving  certain  intelligence  that  the 
cause  of  his  Imperial  master  was  irre- 
trievably lost,  gave  in  his  submission 
to  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  and  handed 
over  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  com- 
mand of  the  army. 

The  restored  King  forgave  him  his 
devotion  to  the  Emperor,  to  whose  ap- 
preciation of  his  many  great  qualities  he 
owed  the  rapid  advance  of  his  fortunes ; 
confirmed  Mm  in  his  rank  and  digni- 
ties ;  named  him  to  the  command  of 
the  thirteenth  military  division;  and 
shortly  afterwards  entrusted  him  with 
the  portfolio  of  the  Minstry  of  War. 
He  was  in  the  occupancy  of  this  ofiioe 
when  the  Emperor  suddenly  returned 
from  Elba.  The  conduct  of  Soult,  at 
this  juncture,  had  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  severe,  and,  we  think,  not  un- 
deserved animadversion.  That  tiie 
charees  brought  against  him  by  the 
Bourbons, — of  having  been  cognisant  of 
the  intended  landing  of  Napoleon  on  the 
shores  of  France ;  and  having  used  his 

Sower,  as  the  Kine's  minister,  so  to 
ispose  of  the  Royal  troops  as  to  leave 
the  way  open  to  the  invader, — were 
wholly  destitute  of  foundation,  we  are 
forced  to  believe,  on  the  exculpatory 

3ments  the  Marshal  has  himself 
ished,  in  his  "  Memoire  Justifi- 
catif;"  and  on  the  express  authority 
of  Bonaparte,  who  said  at  St.  Helena, 
''  Soult  did  not  betray  Louis,  nor  was 
he  privy  to  my  return.  For  some  days 
he  thought  tliat  I  was  mad,  and  that  I 
must  certainly  be  lost.  ...  He  reaUy 
was  not  privy  to  it."  We  conceive  that  to 
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whatvrer  aceiuHitioni  bit  memory  is 
jttitiy  exposed,  thej  may  be  ur^;ed 
father  by  the  Imperial  than  the  Lend- 
■iic  party.  For  fifteen  yean  be  nad 
shared  the  oonfidenoe,  and  prospered 
na  the  fiiTOor  of  an  indulffent  ma0t«*r ; 
he  had  been  literally  ma&  in  bis  ser- 
TMe;  and  we  cannot  remember  these 
facta,  and  then  read  without  pain  the 
laa^oace  of  the  proclamation,  which 
bore  the  signature  of  "  Le  Marshal 
Due  de  Dalmatie,'* — the  rery  titles  the 
Niunty  of  Napoleon  bad  conferred  on 
him.  * "  Soldiers  1^  be  says,  '*  that  man 
who  has  lately  abdicated,  in  the  face  of 
Kur&pe,  a  usurped  power,  of  which  he 
made  to  fatal  a  use,  Bonaparte,  has  de- 
scended on  the  French  soil,  which  he 
ought  ncTer  to  bare  seen  again.  What 
df^*  he  desire?  Civil  war.  Whom 
does  be  seek  ?  Traitors.  Where  will 
he  find  them  ?  Will  it  be  among  the 
H>Miers  whom  be  has  deceived  and  sa- 
mficed  a  thousand  times  f  Will  it  be 
in  the  boeom  of  their  families,  through 
which  his  very  name  sends  a  shudder  ?" 
iir.  A  few  days  afterwards  Soult  was 
at  the  court  and  camp  of  the  Emperor, 
who  rewarded  him  for  his  adhesion,  by 
nyatittg  him  a  Peer  of  France,  and  ap- 
pranting  him  Major-General  of  the 
army.  The  Duke  now  issued  a  new 
pmclamation,  baring  date  the  2d  of 
June,  in  which  he  declares,  "  A  new 
oftth  unites  France  to  the  Emperor. 
Thus  are  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
acromplished,  and  all  the  efforts  of  an 
impious  league  cannot  longer  separate 
cb«  interests  of  a  great  i^eople  from 
tliat  of  the  hero,  who,  by  bis  brilliant 
vi'-tories,  has  been  the  admiration  of  the 
unir^rse." 

The  blot  on  the  memory  of  the 
Marshal  is  not  that  he  sustained  and 
•erred  sucoeseive  dr  faeio  Govem- 
m*»nts  in  France ;  but  that  he  con- 
»^nt*-d  to  become  the  mouthpiece  of 
Ti>l«-nt  Royalist  tirades  against  the 
niaster  to  whom  ho  was  indebted  for 
ail  his  public  consideration,  and  evinced 
infratitude  to  his  memory  after  his 
rrial  fall. 

S>ult*t  last  field  was  Waterloo.  The 
U-Zii^ning  of  June,  he  left  Paris  for 
KIaad*Ts.  to  direct  the  operations  of 
thf  army  until  Napoleon  could  arrivo 
t-.  ct^iiduot  the  cam]>aign  in  i^ereon. 
Tliff  Duke's  conduct,  during  this  criti- 
r^  I^riod  in  Napoleon's  fortnnt;,  was 
r^aracterised  by  less  vigour  and  ai>ility 
:)taa    had   marked  hid  earlier   career. 


After  tho  rout  of  the  Imperial  Army, 
he  returned  to  Paris;  and,  on  the 
capitulation  of  the  capital,  retired  into 
seclusion.  Being  included  in  tho  ordi- 
nance of  the  24th  July,  be  withdrew 
with  his  family  to  Dnsseldorf. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  ho 
issued  the  "  Mcmoire  Justificatif,"  to 
which  reference  has  been  made;  and 
bis  extreme  anxiety  to  conciliate  Royal 
favour  is  conspicuous  in  every  page. 
Of  the  King,  he  writes :  "  I  live  re- 
ceived from  him  nothing  but  expres- 
sions of  esteem  and  confidence,  and 
cannot  be  unflrratefnl ;''  and  of  the 
Emperor:  "The  entire  army  knows 
that  I  never  had  cause  but  to  complain 
of  this  man,  and  that  no  man  moro 
frankly  detested  his  tyrannies,  even 
whilst  serving  him  with  seal  and 
fidelitv." 

In  May,  1829,  Marshal  Soult  re- 
ceived permission  to  return  to  France, 
and  the  following  year  his  baton  was 
restored  to  him,  lie  took  little  part 
in  public  affiiirs,  however,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  X. ;  but,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Louis  Philippe,  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  new  Government,  and 
accepted  a  high  post  in  the  Ministry. 
He  presided  at  fint  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  and  was  afterwards  made 
President  of  the  Council.  Since  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  he  lived  in  great 
retirement  till  his  death. 

In  1838,  Marshal  Soult  was  a  visitor 
to  England.  He  came  on  a  peaceful 
mission,  to  represent  the  ''Citizen 
King"  of  France  at  the  coronation  of 
our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign.  Those 
who  witnessed  the  gay  scenes  of  that 
epoch  will  not  forget  the  brilliant 
oiiuipnge  of  the  venerable  soldier,  or 
his  own  noble  bearing.  lie  received 
an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the 
people,  and  onjoytnl  much  intimacy 
with  his  illustrious  antagonist,  tho 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  whom  on 
several  occasions  no  appeared  in  public, 
to  tho  great  delight  of  all  siirht-seers. 
He  was  ahundautiy  gratified  at  bis 
friendly  r<»oeption  anionjjat  all  classes. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  died  at  Soult- 
bere  on  the  20th  November,  IH;")!. 

lie  was  almost  the  last  illustrious 
n»lic  of  the  age  over  which  the 
genius  of  Napoliwn  throw  so  fitful 
and  unstable  a  8i)lendour.  One  mar- 
shal of  tho  empirt*  yet  survives,  but 
in  obscurity,  and  witli  tarnished  fame. 
With  this  exception,  all  the  men  who 
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were  pillars  of  the  Emperor's  throne 
have  followed  their  master  to  the  graye, 
leaving  behind  them  nothing  but  the 
memory  of  the  destmctive  stru^les 
and  unavailing  oonquests  associated 
with  their  names.  The  world  was  full 
of  the  fame  of  their  valoar ;  and  where 
are  its  fruits  ? 

We  need  no  other  memento  to  teach 
us  the  folly  of  war.  Waged  on  a  scale 
of  unparalleled  magnitude,  and  embel- 
lished by  a  series  of  unexampled  vic- 
tories, it  ended,  with  its  great  hero  in 
exile;  Europe  exhausted  and  impo- 
yerished;  and  France  herself,  with 
lessened  territory,  crippled  resources, 
a  restricted  freedom,  and  no  other 
inheritance  to  console  her  for  her 
protracted  suffering  than  a  "glorious 
name.''  Of  what  can  she  boast  to-day, 
in  exchange  for  her  squandered  trea- 
sure, and  her  blood  spilled  like  water  T 
The  same  sun  that  gilded  the  heights 
of  Austerlitz,  shines  now  upon  her 
fairest  provinces  under  martial  law, — 
her  fortresses  filled  with  illustrious 
citizens, — her  constitution  trampled 
under  foot, — and  every  form  of  liberty 
destroyed  by  the  hands  of  despotic 
lK)wer. 

And,  still  pressing  like  an  incubus 
on  her  political  life,  and  burdening  her 
future  with  mountains  of  debt,  the  vast 
army  of  France  remains.  It  may  adorn 
n  public  pa^ant,  or  subserve  the 
schemes  of  dynastic  ambition,  —  but 
cannot  foster  the  institutions  of  free- 
dom, nor  contribute  to  the  political  or 
material  development  of  a  great  people. 
Would  the  true  glory  of  La  Belle  France 
at  this  moment, — her  happiness  at  home, 
her  just  influence  abroad, — have  been 
kss,  if  Napoleon,  his  marshals,  and  his 
armaments,  had  never  overrun  Europe, 
and  set  their  feet  on  the  necks  of 
kings? 

THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF 
NORWICH. 
The  following  narrative  shows  us  how 
a  man  can  live  a  useful  and  Christian 
life,  and  pass  away  from  this  scene  of 
action  full  of  years,  and  full  of  honours, 
and  leave  benind  him  a  fame  which 
kings  and  conquerors  mi^ht  envy.  We 
shall  not  attempt  any  high-flown  style 
to  present  to  our  readers  a  flattering 
picture;  but  by  a  simple  narrative  of 
facts  record  the  principal  doings  of  a 
great  and  a  good  man. 


Edward  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  bom  on  the  1st  of  January,  1779. 
He  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  John 
Thomas  Stanley,  the  sixth  Baronet,  of 
Alderley,  in  Cheshire,  by  Margaret, 
the  heiress  of  Hugh  Owen,  Esq.,  of 
Cenrhos,  Anglesea.  He  was  brother  to 
Lord  Stanley,  of  Alderley,  who  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1839.  Besides 
being  Bishop  of  Norwich,  he  was  Clerk 
of  the  Closet  to  the  Queen,  President  of 
the  linnffian  Society,  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

Dr.  Stanley's  childhood  was  strongly 
marked  with  characteristics  which 
never  deserted  him, — a  sanguine  tem- 
per, active  mind,  quick  decision,  and 
a  resolute  will,  tie  likewise  mani- 
fested an  ardent  love  of  the  sea,  which, 
throughout  life,  formed  a  singularly 
prominent  feature  in  his  career.  In 
the  indefatigable  prosecution  of  his 
duties,  he  is  said  to  have  regarded  the 
church  or  diocese  under  his  care  as  a 
ship,  and  himself  its  commander.  The 
discipline  and  regularity  with  which 
he  conducted  his  duties  bore  this  cha- 
racteristic in  a  striking  degree;  and, 
judging  from  his  subsequent  move- 
ments, it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that 
he  would  have  been  no  less  distinguished 
as  a  naval  commander,  than  as  Rector 
of  Alderley,  or  Bishop  of  Norwich.  His 
early  education  appears  to  have  been 
irregular  and  defective,  and  it  was  only 
on  his  entrance  of  St.  John's  Colle^, 
Cambridge,  in  1708,  that  he  applied 
himself  to  a  regular  course  of  study. 
Here  he  did  not  distinguish  himself 
beyond  the  attainments  of  an  ordinary 
student;  but  what  he  did  acquire 
must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  his  lealous 
application.  He  graduated  B.A.  in 
1802,  and  M.A.  in  1805.  He  took 
holy  orders  in  1802,  and  entered  upon 
the  curacjr  of  Windlesham  in  Surrey. 
In  1805,  his  father  presented  him  with 
the  fanuly  living  of  Alderley,  in  Che- 
shire. Tiie  religious  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  this  place,  when  Dr.  Stanley 
commenced  his  labours,  was  most  de- 
plorable. Tlie  parish  had  been  mueli 
neglected  by  the  fbrmer  rector.  The 
people  were  dissolute  and  depraved ; 
the  means  of  education,  either  secular 
or  religious,  were  much  below  their  re- 
quirements, and  the  new  rector  found 
before  him  a  rough  up-hill  road.  But 
the  introduction  of  a  man  of  Edward 
Stanley's  temperament,  showed  how 
much  might  be  done   to  elevate  the 
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j\e  by  proper  application.  A  fixed 
itermioatioQ  to  eradicate  au  evil  will 
Berer  fail  in  its  purpoee.  Had  another 
man  of  left  industry  and  less  decision  of 
charaeter  been  entrusted  with  this  im- 
portant  charge,  the  people  of  Alderley 
misbc  have  been  left  unreclaimed,  and 
added  another  page  to  our  already 
crowded  records  of  crime  and  depra- 
TitT.  But  difficulty  and  danger,  apathy 
ami  Df^lect,  found  no  place  in  the  vo- 
eabuk]^  of  Edward  Stanley.  To  work 
lie  went ;  and  whose  hand  shall  fully 
and  faithfully  record  the  unbounded 
extent  of  his  services  f 

**  Labour!  all  labour  is  noble  and  holy !" 
was  his  watchword  from  morning  until 
nif  bt,  in  erery  place,  and  uuder  all  cir- 
ramstances.  Not  a  stone  remained 
oBtomed,  where  there  appeared  the 
alightest  chance  of  amelioration  or  re- 
fona.  In  the  church  or  out  of  it,  in 
the  poorest  cot,  in  the  schools,  on  the 
kigh  road,  Tea,  eren  in  the  publio- 
koosea,  and  the  lowest  depths  of  sin  and 
Tiee,  were  Edward  Stanley's  holy  la- 
bours and  benign  influence  felt  and 
arknowledged.  The  precept  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  *^in  honouring  Grod  and  doing 
kia  work,  put  forth  lul  thy  strength," 
was  nerer  more  rigorously  acted  upon 
than  by  the  subject  of  our  memoir. 

The  limits  of  a  magazine  sketch  do 
not  allow  us  to  enter  into  all  the  details 
of  his  carwr,  while  rector  of  Alderley. 
In  bis  numerous  movements,  he  inva- 
riably united  the  kindest  heart  with  a 
spirit  of  resolution  and  untiring  perse- 
Terance.  His  lore  of  children  was  most 
ardont,  and  his  attention  to  those  of 
the  parish  led  him  to  be  regarded  more 
as  a  father  than  as  a  spiritual  teacher. 
*•  No  tafk,"  says  one  who  remcmbere 
this  parental  '  feature,  '^  seemed  too 
difficult  for  them  to  learn;  and,  re- 
warded by  the  rector's  well-known 
smile  and' expressions  of  approbation, 
and  bis  gentle  tap  on  the  head  of  each ; 
and  so  anxious  was  he  to  encourage 
them,  that,  on  these  examination-days, 
he  r^rgaled  them  at  his  own  house  with 
a  good  dinner,  and  various  amuse- 
ments. Sometimes,  to  their  great  de- 
lu^bt.  he  allowed  them  to  accompany 
him  in  his  boat  on  Alderley  Mere,  anH 
spent  the  afternoon  on  the  water  with 
tnem  himself.*'  The  results  of  such  an 
education  as  this  are  apparent.  That 
ffuch  s&ed  has  brought  forth  fruit  wor- 
thy of  the  earner ;  that  these  children 
have  profited  by  instructions  conveyed 


in  such  a  benign  manner,  who  will  at- 
tempt to  dispute?  What  a  significant 
lesson  is  here  imparted  to  all  teachcra 
of  mankind ;  to  teach  kindly  ;  to  make 
truth  loveable ;  and,  while  conveying 
instruction  to  the  miud,  to  purify  and 
sanctify  the  heart. 

A  long  catalogue  of  instances,  in 
which  the  rector  manifested  his  fervent 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  these  little 
ones,  might  be  brought  forward.  Wher- 
ever he  .showed  his  kind  face  there 
would  be  sunshine  and  gladness,  lu 
the  humble  homes  of  his  jx>or  parish- 
ioDcrs,  he  was  the  never-railing  source 
of  hope  and  comfort.  Every  child  kuew 
him  by  his  paternal  smile,  and  by  his 
gifts  of  cakes  and  ginger-broad ;  every 
mother  showered  blessings  on  his  head 
for  his  kindness  to  their  offspring,  ^o 
man  over  realised  the  pastoral  charac- 
ter in  a  more  genuine  sense;  no  man 
ever  enacted  the  good  Samaritan  with 
more  zeal  and  readiness.  To  the  sim- 
plest cottager,  his  addresses  were  clear 
and  familiar;  and  while,  in  his  visits, 
his  conversations  partook  of  a  religious 
character,  he  showed  no  less  concern  iu 
their  daily  pursuits  and  interests : — 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  eren  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue  s  side ! 
But  in  his  duty,  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watched  and  wept;  he  prayed  and  felt, 

for  all. 
And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To    tompt   its    new-fledged   offspring  to  the 

skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

In  reforming  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  Alderley,  his  efforts  were 
most  indefatigable,  and  generally  met 
with  success.  His  influence  over  the 
people  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
short  anecdote.  It  was  announced  that 
a  prize-fight  was  to  come  off,  which  had 
been  adjourned  beyond  his  parish.  An 
eye-witness  says  : — "  The  whole  field 
was  filled,  and  all  the  trees  round  about, 
when,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I 
saw  the  rector  coming  up  the  road,  on 
his  little  black  horse,  as  quick  as 
lightning,  and  trembled  for  foar  they 
should  harm  him.  He  rode  into  the 
field,  and  just  looked  quick  around  (as 
if  he  thought  the  same),  to  see  who 
there  was  that  would  be  on  his  side. 
But  it  was  not  noodod ;  he  rode  into 
tho  mid.'ft  of  the  crowd,  and,  in  one 
moment,  it  was  all  over ;  thore  wos  a 
great  calm — the  blows  stop|>ed  ;  it  was 
as  if  they  would  all   have  wished   to 
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cnvar  themselyes  up  in  tlio  earth ; — all 
from  the  trees  thoy  dropped  down 
din^*t1y — no  one  said  a  wora,  and  all 
went  away  humbled."  The  Boperiority 
of  moral  force  over  physical  was  never 
Y>ettor  demonstrated.  This  good  man, 
in  his  secluded  parish,  showed  an 
example  worthy  of  the  attention  and 
imitation  of  kings.  If  such  an  influence 
oi»erates  so  effectively  upon  a  mob  of 
ignorant  rustics  assembled  to  witnoss 
one  of  the  most  brutal  sights  on  record, 
why  should  it  fail  in  ffuiding  the  en- 
lightened assemblies  of  kingdoms  f 

While  rector  of  Alderley,  he  was  no 
less  busy  in  other  matters.  The  time 
he  had  to  spare  he  devoted  to  the  study 
of  mineralogy,  ornithology,  and  ento- 
mology. His  favourite  study  was 
ornithology,  and  the  most  popular  of 
his  T)roductions  is  "  A  Familiar  History 
of  Birds,  their  Nature,  Habits,  and 
Instincts,"  which  was  published,  in  two 
volumes,  in  1835.  Tnis  work,  which 
has  passed  through  a  second  and  cheap 
edition,  is  written  in  a  comprehensive 
style,  and  to  any  one  either  acquainted 
or  unacquainted  with  ornithology,  will 
prove  a  very  delightful  book.  In  the 
advancement  of  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
and  other  kindred  establishments,  he 
took  uncommon  interest.  One  of  the 
first  lectures  delivered  by  a  Church  of 
England  Minister  in  any  of  these  places 
was  delivered  by  him,  on  Geology, 
before  the  Macclesfield  Society  for  the 
Diff'usion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  He 
prepared  a  manuscript  "  History  of 
Alderley,"  and  contributed  several 
interesting  articles  to  Blackwood's  and 
the  British  magazines.  The  principal 
papers  are  those  on  the  conaition  of 
Western  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Achill, 
an  account  of  the  South  Stack,  near 
Holyhead,  and  a  description  of  the 
"  Mauvais  Pas,"  in  the  Valais  of  Swit- 
zerland, which  is  said  to  have  suggested 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  opening  scene  of 
"Anne  of  Geierstein."  Most  of  his 
other  productions  consist  of  charges 
and  sermons.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
Vice  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. In  1837  Lord  Melbourne  ap- 
pointed him  Clerk  of  the  Closet  of  the 
Chapel  Royal. 

liis  liberality  of  opinion  was  as  wide 
as  the  prosecution  of  his  duties  was 
imwearied.  Bigotry  and  intolerance 
formed  no  ingredient  of  his  mind. 
While  loving  truth  intensely,  he  held 
large  and  comprehensive  views  of  the 


rights  of  conscience,  and  the  datiea 
which  men  owe  to  each  other.  In 
alluding  to  his  political  opinions  on 
addressing  the  clergy  after  his  inaugu- 
ration into  the  episcopal  office,  he  said : 
"  He  had  never  spoken  to  them  on 
political  subjects ;  ho  left  them  free  as 
air.  He  did  not  deny  that  he  had  his 
opinions;  from  his  earliest  youth  he 
had  adopted  them,  because  he  conceived 
that  they  tended  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  the  prosperity  of  the  conntnr, 
and,  indirectly,  to  the  glory  of  GoJ; 
and  he  was  sure  those  were  reasons, 
however  they  might  differ  from  his 
conclusions,  which  they  would  approve." 
In  1829,  when  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
was  in  agitation,  he  wrote  an  address, 
entitled  "  A  Few  Words  in  Behalf  of 
our  Roman  Catholic  Brethren."  In 
1831,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
agitation  for  Church  Reform.  During 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  New  Poor  Law,  he  issued 
a  pamphlet  bearing  the  title  of  "A 
Country  Rector's  Address  to  his  Pa- 
rishioners;" and,  in  1830,  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  A  Few  Observations  on  Re- 
ligion and  Education  in  Ireland."  In 
these  productions  he  showed  a  spirit  of 
liberal  enlightenment  and  a  deep  feel- 
ing for  the  elevation  of  all  classes  of 
men.  Fearless  in  his  disposition,  he 
never  failed  in  denouncing  the  wrong 
and  supporting  the  right. 

In  1837,  he  was  nominated,  by  the 
late  Lord  Melbourne,  to  the  See  of 
Norwich.  After  thirty-two  years  of 
active  life  in  the  pleasant  and  peaceful 
shades  of  Alderley,  and  after  having 
become  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  parishioners,  it  may  be 
justly  imagined  that  he  felt  and  evinced 
considerable  reluctance  in  accepting 
the  offer.  Conceiving  it,  however,  to 
be  his  duty  to  make  his  life  and  exer- 
tions as  valuable  as  possible  to  his  fel- 
low-creatures, and  seeing  before  him  a 
wide  field  of  usefulness  as  a  Bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  consented 
to  the  appointment.  With  some,  this 
golden  offer  would  have  been  seized 
with  avidity;  but  the  spirit  of  this 
noble-mindea  man  rose  above  all  pecu- 
niary considerations.  It  mattered  little 
to  him  what  was  the  extent  of  his 
income,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  dis- 
charge those  duties  which  he  held  as 
dear  as  his  own  life.  That  he  waa 
entirely  disinterested  in  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  appointments,  in  a  worldly 
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C  of  view,  it  fully  Bubstan dated  by 
mmae  from  Dean  Feller's  sermon, 
rhtd  on  bis  deatb.  He  says :  ''  In 
expenditure  of  bis  income,  tbe  rule 
bich  be  adbered  was  to  ffive  away 
ipend  in  bis  diocese  all  Uie  emolu- 
m  be  deriTed  from  it;  and  bis 
aUty  in  pecuniary  matters  was 
nore  remarkable  on  occasions  tban 
lisinter^tedness  in  res|iect  of  pa- 
1^  and  otber  advantages  usually 
ting  from  bis  position.  Tbe  gir- 
3if  public  benefices  as  rewards  for 
ful  serrices,  and  fitness  for  tbe 
If  constituted  tbe  principle  on  wbicb 
raa  guided  in  tbe  dispensation  of 
■rments ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
out  of  tbe  numerous  yacandes 
k  bare  occurred  during  tbe  twelve 
I  of  bis  residence  in  tbe  diocese, 
me  baa  been  filled  by  a  relative  or 
ly  connection.''  Acts  sucb  as  tbese 
t  Tolumes  in  favour  of  bis  cbaracter 


bishop. 

a  sufferings  upon  leaving  bis  bum- 
nd  devotM  flock  were  most  acute, 
they  were  no  less  mournful.  In 
linff  to  tbis  subject  in  tbe  address 
wbicb  we  bave  quoted,  be  spoke 
le  following  feeling  terms: — ^'For 
y  years, — for  upwards  of  tbirty 
^—^1  bave  been  a  bumble  minister 
rural  and  distant  parisb.  In  tbat 
h  I  bad  formed  dear  ties  tbat  will 
sa  long  as  life  exists.  For  tbirty 
I  I  bave  lived  amongst  beings  bo- 
as dew  as  rclativos.  I  have  super- 
ded  their  education  whilst  youug ; 
r«»  pnjoyed  tbe  friendship  of  some 
Aturer  years :  and  some  I  have  fol- 
i.  with  the  intimacy  and  affection 
relative,  to  the  grave.''  So  dtH>ply 
b**  Jilfect»?il  ui>on  leaving  Alderley, 
bt»  was  ohligeJ  to  compose  a  fare- 
addrcM,  and  print  it  for  distrihu- 
a«  bo  felt  tfM)  much  overcome  to 
er  it  frr)m  the  pulmt. 
;  entorinc:  tipon  his  new  duties, 
r  dilficalties  snd  disadvantages 
)urid»'«l  hi:«  path ;  but  ho  encoun- 
them  all  with  his  wonted  anima- 
ind  p*-r8ev»^ranoe.  He  immediately 
Uf'iK-t'd  a  serii^  of  changes  and 
ms  in  the  diocese  whirh,  to  say  the 
,  was  in  a  very  disordered  and  un- 
'a>-t<'ry  state.  '  He  opposed  plurali- 
— adv<^.icated  a  revision  of  the  Arti- 
and  Prayer-book,  —  paid  more 
uon  to  tbe  admission  ol  candidates 
loly  ordppB. — reformed  the  imper-  ■ 
administration  of  the  rites  of  bap-  | 


tism  and  burial,— opposed  apostolical 
succession  and  Tractariaiiism, — estab- 
lished two  services  where  there  bad 
been  but  one, — increased  clerical  resi- 
dences,— and  pursued  a  course  entirely 
new  to  those  who  bad  recently  been 
under  tbe  infirm  superintendence  of  bis 
predecessor.  Bishop  Bathurst.  In  the 
wordB  of  Dean  Poller, ''  be  pressed  into 
tbe  twelve  of  bis  episcopacy  what  com- 
mon minds  would  bave  considered  a 
laborious  achievement  for  tbirty  or 
forty  years."  He  did  not  gain  much 
sympathy  from  tbe  "  High-Churob " 
part^  in  some  of  tbese  movements,  and 
tbe  jealousy  and  ill-will  manifestea  was 
in  nowise  decreased  by  bis  fearlessly 
avowing,  in  his  installation  sermon,  bis 
toleration  of  dissent,  and  that  a  com- 
bination of  religious  and  secular  educa^ 
tion  was  highly  desinible.  Tbis  led  to 
much  dissension  and  ill-feelinff,  which 
did  not  die  away  for  some  montns.  But 
nothing  could  repulse  tbe  new  bishop ; 
bis  temper  was  too  inflexible  and  cou- 
rageous to  be  overcome  by  sucb  oppo- 
nents. He  went  on  in  bis  course,  and, 
as  his  plans  succeeded,  so  bis  popularity 
increased,  and  bis  enemies  diminished. 
His  system  of  conducting  tbe  ordina- 
tions was  characterised  by  much  kind- 
ness and  consideration.  On  one  occa- 
sion, *'  hearing  that  one  of  the  candidates 
was  very  nervous  and  in  low  spirits  con- 
cerning his  fatCf  he  took  the  trouble  to 
walk  up,  after  dinner,  from  the  palace 
to  the  hotel  where  the  man  was  staying, 
to  assure  him  that  his  work  was  well 
done,  and  that  he  need  he  under  no 
alarm  about  not  succeeding."  His  atten- 
tion to  the  poor  children  of  his  diocese 
was  a  no  less  prominent  feature  than 
at  Alderley.  In  the  visitors'  book  of  the 
schools  his  name  often  appeared,  and 
his  contributions  to  their  support  were 
most  liberal.  At  the  infant  schools  the 
"sugar-plums  for  the  little  ones  were 
always  Drought;  and  when,  in  their 
daily  exorcises  and  singing,  they 
marched  round  the  school,  he  woul^ 
sometimes  himself  take  one  of  them  by 
the  band  and  join  the  little  procession. ' 
Good  man !  how  justly  he  followed  his 
Heavenly  Master's  precept  and  ex- 
ample !  "  From  their  public  examina- 
tion," to  make  another  quotation  from 
the  Dean,  *'  he  was  rarely  absi'nt ;  and 
it  was  pleasing  on  these  occasions  to 
observe  the  little  innoi'ent8  iM'jruiled  by 
his  benevolent  countennncp  into  disre- 
gard or  forgctfulnoss  of  his  dignity,  and 
D  2 
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plucking  his  earments  in  anticipation 
of  the  smilo  that  they  knew  would  bo 
sure  to  follow;  showing  how  deeply 
the  Saviour's  precept,  *  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me/  was  impressed 
on  his  heart."  He  always  made  a  point 
of  visiting  the  schools,  whether  of  the 
Establishment  or  Dissenters.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Bible  and  Tract  Societies, 
and  every  other  institution  for  the  dis- 
semination of  good  and  useful  know- 
ledge. It  was  of  little  consc(|uence  to 
the  good  bishop  who  were  the  parties 
connected  with  these  movements,  so 
long  as  they  sought  a  worthy  end.  One 
"  High-Church'*  clergyman  said,  "  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  learned  very  many  les- 
sons from  him ;  but  perhaps  none  more 
practically  important  than  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  liberality,"  In 
iiim  there  was  a  settled  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian charity  which  nothing  could  stem 
in  its  noble  purposes.  '*  There  was  a 
bonhommie,"  says  a  writer  in  the  "  (»en- 
tleman's  Magazine,"  ''and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  earnestness,  in  his  advocacy, 
which  rendered  his  services  very  valu- 
able to  any  objects  which  he  undertook 
to  promote."  Hence  we  find  him  de- 
fending the  Irish  National  Education 
scheme  and  the  Dissenters'  Chapel  Bill ; 
impartially  administering  his  distribu- 
tion of  patronage;  contending  for  the 
union  between  science  and  revealed  re- 
ligion ;  entertaining  Father  Mathew  in 
his  own  palace;  preaching  a  funeral 
sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Quaker 
philanthropist,  Joseph  John  Gumcy; 
expressing  his  pleasure  to  Mr.  Macready 
for  his  able  management  of  Coven t- 
garden  Theatre ;  maRing  his  palace  the 
temporary  home  of  Jenny  Lind;  and 
emljarking  in  a  number  of  movements 
which  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be 
good  and  bencficient. 

In  recording  the  closing  scene  of 
such  a  life  as  this,  the  toTigue  falters 
and  the  heart  exclaims — AVhy  are  not 
such  as  these  allowed  to  survive  the 
ordinary  span  of  existence  ?  A  full 
and  earnest  faith  in  the  great  and  ever- 
lasting reward  of  such  men  alone  re- 
conciles us  to  the  close  of  their  righte- 
ous labours.  Engaged  most  actively 
every  day,  Dr.  Stanley's  sanguine  tem- 
per ana  checriul  disposition  never 
forsook  him,  and  it  was  not  until  ho 
had  arrived  at  his  ''three  score  and 
ten,"  that  he  felt  any  effect  from  de- 
clining years.  The  unwearied  life  he 
had  led,  doubtless,  added  to  his  weight 


of  affo.  In  the  summer  of  1849,  his 
health  beean  to  give  way.  From  the 
entries  in  his  journal,  about  this  period, 
he  seemed  to  be  oonacioas  of  hia  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  With  the  hope 
of  recruiting  his  health,  he  consented 
to  accompany  his  family  into  Scotland. 
Change  of  scene  and  air  rallied  him, 
and  strong  hopes  were  entertained  of 
his  recovery.  But  early  in  September 
a  serious  change  took  place.  Tue  good 
man's  spirit  was  &st  quitting  its  earthly 
mansion.  He  continued  two  days  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness,  and  his  illness 
terminated,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
in  conc^stion  of  the  brain.  He  died 
at  Braham  Castle,  near  Dingwall,  and 
was  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  left  a 
widow,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters ; 
the  sons  are  all  distinguished  men,  the 
second  being  the  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Stan- 
ley, the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Life 
of  Dr.  Arnold." 

It  was  his  wish  to  be  interred  in  AI- 
derley  churchyard,  in  the  retired  shades 
where  his  eood  spirit  had  shed  so  much 
benign  influence  ;  but  if  his  friends 
wished  otherwise,  his  desire  was  "to 
rest  in  Norwich  Cathedral  or  its  pre- 
cincts." His  remains  were  brought 
from  Scotland,  and  to  the  latter,  on  the 
21st  of  September,  they  were  borne 
amidst  the  deenest  grief  of  all  the  city. 
A  large  assemblage,  including  men  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  and  classes  <^ 
society,  met  to  pay  their  last  token  of 
respect  to  their  departed  friend.  A 
marble  slab  marks  his  resting-place, 
with  the  following  eloquent  record  of 
his  life  and  labours : — 

In  the  faith  of  Christ, 
Here  rests  from  his  labours 

EDWABD  STANLEY, 

Thirty-two  years  Rector  of  Alderley, 

Twelve  years  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Buriea  amidst  the  mourning 

Of  the  diocese  which  he  had  animated. 

The  city  which  he  had  served. 

The  poor  whom  he  had  visited. 

The  schools  which  he  had  fostered. 

The  family  which  he  had  lov^ 

And  of  all  Christian  people 

With  whom,  howsoever  divided,  he  had  joined. 

In  whatsoever  things  were  true,  and  honest. 

And  just,  and  pure, 

And  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 

To  this  noble  tribute  what  more  can 
be  added  ?  His  life  and  labours  form  a 
monument  more  radiant  than  the  weat- 
em  window  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  and 
more  solid  than  the  marble  on  which  his 
praises  are  inscribed,  which  will  not 
crumble  away  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
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Wb«n  the  fiune  of  other  men  shall  be 
Boiled  sbroad — the  warrior  for  hit 
"  fielda  of  glory/'  the  statesman  for 
his  laws,  the  poet  for  his  lays,  and  the 
patriot  for  his  sufferings,  the  laurel  will 
encircle  the  brow  of  reward  Stanley, 
and  posterity  rejoice  in  the  memory  of 
asood  man. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  an 
instance  of  what  may  be  done  for  the 
elermtion  of  mankind,  by  a  resolute  will 
and  actire  perst'Torance.  In  all  he  did, 
in  all  he  said,  there  was  a  spirit  of  pro- 
gress in  the  right  direction.  He  showed 
himself  a  trpe  of  the  times ;  he  set  aside 
the  idle  notion,  that  man  is  a  stationary 
cnatare;  he  proclaimed  him  always 
open  to  improvement  and  progress. 
And  he  further  OTidenced  that  this  im- 
proTement  must  be  wrought  by  hard 
work;  that  prejudices  must  be  over- 
come with  a  stout  heart;  that  truth 
must  be  proclaimed  with  a  coura^us 
front ;  that  the  emancipation  of  either 
the  social  or  mental  condition  must 
be  ooiisnmmated  bv  unflinching  perse- 
reranee.  Would  he  have  reformed  a 
rude  rural  population,  or  overcome  the 
political  and  reliflpous  prejudices  of  a 
laige  diocese,  had  he  not  put  the  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel  with  a  deop  conviction 
of  the  greatness  of  his  labours  ?  Had 
be  left  no  other  lesson  behind  him,  be 
has  loft  this,  that  the  lowlieat  object,  so 
]'4tg  as  it  is  open  to  advancement,  is 
worthy  of  our  deepest  consideration, 
and  that  in  the  work  we  should  be  in- 
dustrious and  cheerful.  In  all  social 
and  mental  regeneration,  such  men  as 
i^i^htip  kStauIey  will  be  found  efficient 
and  useful,  inasmuch  as  they  apply 
th«rms**lves  with  all  their  strength  to 
ih^-  labour.  He  might  have  enter- 
tuned  very  comprehensive  views  of 
tfai*  tueessitv  of  reform,  but  had  he  not 
am*m|«uied  his  views  with  a  resolute 
will  to  accomplish  those  reforms,  his 
success  would  have  been  |>artial,  or 
neutral.  Hence,  the  man  was  pccu- 
barly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  agi^. 
Although  his  labours  were  limited  to 
thtf  jparish  of  Alderley,  or  the  diocese 
of  Norwich,  thcv  showed  that  be  was 
ke«>nly  sensible  tliat  the  times  in  which 
h*  lived  demanded  reformation  evcrv- 
vhere.  In  his  sacred  calling,  and  tlio 
liberality,  impartiality,  and  industry, 
h-  connected  with  it,  ho  again  showed 
himself  alive  to  the  progri'Sflivo  clia- 
facter  of  the  times.  He  showed  to  his 
eontemporsries  and  his  successors  the 


character  and  offices  of  a  truly  Chris- 
tian minister  of  the  Church;  not  in 
heaping  up  emoluments,  not  in  clothing 
<<  every  day  in  scarlet  and  fine  linen," 
but  in  a  disinterested  and  hearty  devo- 
tion to  the  great  truths  they  arc  com- 
missioned to  diffuse. 


LOUIS  KOSSUTH. 

When  the  history  of  heroism  shall  be 
fairly  written,  a  new  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
intellect  and  the  emotions.  The  Joint 
workings  of  sentiment  and  thought, — 
of  feeling  and  mental  power,  are  essen- 
tial in  all  the  phases  of  the  patriotic; 
and  to  passion,  perhaps,  more  than  in- 
tellect, we  owe  the  finest  traits  in  the 
history  of  the  hero.  The  love  of  coun- 
try is  at  once  the  source  of  the  noblest 
heroism  and  the  dearest  of  domestic 
ties.  It  gives  warmth  to  the  house- 
hold hearth,  vigour  to  the  industrial 
energios,--force,  purpose,  and  integrity 
to  the  national  character, — and  connecto 
together,  by  a  current  of  the  same  blood, 
rich  and  poor,  ostentatious  and  humble, 
as  though  one  heart  pulsated  for  the 
whole. 

"  Breathes  thero  a  man  with  soul  to  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land !  *' 

The  Cretans  express  the  love  of 
country  by  a  name  which  implies  the 
love  of  a  mother  for  her  children.  The 
P^thiopian  believes  that  (lod  made  his 
deserts,  while  anp^ls  made  the  rest  of 
the  globe.  We  iiavo  all  heard  of  the 
Indian,  who,  moctinff  a  banana  in  the 
Jardine  dos  Plan tcs,  bathed  it  with  his 
toars.  The  Chinese  say,  "  He  who 
sincerely  loves  his  country,  leaves  the 
fragranco  of  a  good  name  to  a  hundred 
agi>s."  It  is  the  love  of  country  which 
binds  the  Arab  to  his  arid  sands,  and 
the  Esquimaux  to  the  arctic  circle; 
which  makes  the  Swiss  peasant  look 
ioyfiilly  on  his  barren  mountains  and 
bleak  eluciers;  which  unites  the  Mal- 
tese to  nis  isolated  rock,  and  makes  the 
Greenlaudor  fonder  of  his  snows.  There 
is  no  land  but  has  ties  of  atlV'Ction  for 
its  own  ]H?ople;  and  when  the  Neapoli- 
tan exclaims,  *•  See  the  Hay  of  Naples 
and  die,"  or  the  Norwegians  inscribe 
ujH>n  their  c<»in8,  "  Spirit,  loyalty,  va- 
lour, and  whatever  is  honourublc,  lot 
the  whole  world  learn  among  the  rocks 
of   Norway,"  thoy    simply    utter    the 
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oniyersal  sentiment  of  man,  and  ex- 
preM  that  feelinff  which  is  the  fint 
characteriBtic  of  human  dignity,  moral 
rectitude,  and  warmth  of  neart.  But 
this  love  of  country,  though  full  of  fine 
traits  for  the  poet  and  the  essa^t,  has 
one  phase  which  especially  claims  the 
interest  of  the  historian ;  and  it  is,  that 
by  so  much  as  a  people  are  wedded  to 
their  native  soil,  oy  so  much  do  they 
love  liberty,  and  feel  the  fire  of  a  fine 
impnlsc  stirring  up  their  hearts.  When 
we  look  through  Europe,  and  see  how 
despotism  threatens  to  march,  with 
armed  heel,  through  the  lands, — ^to  lay 
prostrate  every  nation  which  dares  to 
assert  its  inde{>endence, — we  must  see 
that  the  chief  impediments  to  this  en- 
slavement of  the  people  is  their  love 
of  country  and  united  sympathies  for 
freedom  and  fatherland.  If  the  love 
of  nature  give  additional  force  to  the 
manifestations  of  domestic  sentiment, 
it  is  no  less  productive  of  that  great 
spirit  of  liberty,  which  makes  men 
more  truly  lovers  of  each  other,  and 
which  striites  at  the  root  of  exclusive- 
ness,  vain  ambition,  and  aggressive 
pride.  It  is  not  because  vice  has 
opened  up  the  ways  of  licence,  and 
revolution  has  been  hailed  by  the 
licentioiiB  as  a  fit  opportunity  for  un- 
blushing crime,  that  revolution  itself 
is  a  thing  to  be  dreaded, — that  the 
struggle  for  liberty  is  of  necessity  a 
wrong.  Because  we  see  treachery  we 
s)iould  not  abrogate  confidence:  be- 
cause we  see  prostitution  we  should 
iu»t  deny  the  sentiment  of  love.  It 
WHS  a  noble  saying  of  the  old  Jewish 
hnbbin,  that  were  the  sea  ink,  and  the 
land  parchment,  the  former  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  describe,  nor  the  latter 
to  comprise,  all  the  praises  of  liberty. 
It  is  indeed  the  mother  of  every  virtue, 
the  nurse  of  genius,  the  primary  agent 
in  the  development  of  the  God- like 
man. 

If  men  arc  reprcsentativo,  assuredly 
Kossuth  represents  fatherland  and  free- 
dom. Hungary  is  his  one  thought, 
around  which  cluster  all  the  traditions 
of  his  Magyar  people,  and  all  his  efibrts 
for  national  lioerty  and  independence. 
The  love  of  country,  and  the  traditional 
intellieence  and  patriotism  of  his  people, 
take  shape  and  colouring  in  his  charac- 
ter, as  tnou^h  his  brain  were  a  lens, 
through  which  the  elements  passed, 
and  emerged  agaiu  with  a  sharpness 
of  outline  exactly  correspondent  with 


the  sphericity  and  transparency  of  his 
mind.  It  is  no  small  rcffion,  no 
mere  limited  province,  this  Hungary. 
It  comprises  the  principality  of  Sicben- 
bursen,  and  the  military  districts  of 
Car&tadt,  Warasdin,  and  the  Baunat; 
and  is  the  largest  division  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Imperial  House  of 
Austria.  Including  the  circles  of  the 
Hither  Danube,  the  Further  Danube, 
the  Hither  Theissa,  the  Further  Theissa, 
Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  the  Besondere 
districts,  the  extent  of  Hungary  may 
be  comprised  within  105,197  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  13,000,000 
souls.  Presburg  was  once  its  capital; 
but  since  1784  that  honour  has  been 
enjoyed  by  a  suburb  of  Peeth,  called 
bv  the  Hungarians  Buda,  and  by  the 
Germans  Ofen.  The  most  numerous 
and  most  ancient  of  its  many  races  of 
people  is  the  race  of  the  Magyars,  a 
people  remarkable  for  their  muscular 
strength,  their  personal  courage,  their 
intelligence,  consciousness,  and  pleasing 
language. 

The  Magyars  made  their  first  appear- 
ance in  Europe  in  the  year  894  of  our 
era,  under  the  leadersnip  of  Almus, 
having  advanced  from  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Hunns,  who  are  often 
considered  as  their  progenitors,  but 
whose  language  has  no  similarity  with 
that  of  the  Hungarians ;  and  who,  ao- 
cording  to  De  Guignes,  were  a  powerful 
nation  of  Tartary,  who,  under  Attila, 
became  the  scourge  of  the  world,  al- 
though sinking  into  ruin  shortly  after 
his  death. 

The  Magyars  settled  in  the  fruitful 
districts,  acquired  great  power,  and,  by 
the  subsequent  exercise  of  the  peaceful 
arts  under  Taksony  and  Geesa,  they 
were  ultimately  formed  into  a  great 
Christian  nation,  and  a  Throne  was 
founded  in  the  year  1 ,000.  The  laws  by 
which  the  constitution  was  founded  are 
known  as  the  Golden  Bull  of  Andreas 
II.,  dated  in  1222,  the  magna  charta  of 
the  nobles;  and  these  were  confirmed 
by  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  1006,  and  of 
Lintz  in  1647.  By  these  two  treaties 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  is 
secured  to  the  Protestant  sectaries. 

In  1400,  when  Wladislaus  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  the  prosperity  of  Hun- 
gry began  to  decline.  Civil  war  and 
insurrection  swept  away  thousands  of 
the  people,  and  entailed  misery  on  those 
who  were  spared.     John  Zapolya,  an 
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ad)i«ent  of  the  Romisli  Chureh,  raised 
a  faction  in  the  states,  and  endearonred 
to  achieve  glory  by  a  persecution  of 
heretics.  The  Protestants  flew  for  shel- 
ter to  the  House  of  Hapsbnrg ;  and,  in 
1547,  the  hereditary  right  of  the  House 
of  Austria  to  the  throne  of  Hungary 
was  solemnly  established.  The  Hunga- 
rian people  offered  their  crown  to  the 
House  of  Hapsbnrg,  on  the  condition 
that  the  old  constitution  was  to  be 
maintained;  and  every  new  king,  be- 
fore coronation,  should  swear  to  main- 
tain the  constitution  and  its  liberties. 
In  spite  of  the  royal  oath,  however,  the 
House  of  Hapsbnrg  has  lon^  striven  to 
deprive  Hungary  of  her  national  exist- 
ence, so  that  the  oppressed  nation  has 
had,  on  many  occasions,  to  defend  her 
liberties  with  arms  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  her  own  kings. 

In  &ct,  every  means  have  been  resorted 
to  to  annihilate  a  nation  to  which  Aus- 
tria had  been  many  times  indebted  for 
its  existence,  which  had  sftved  the  throne 
of  Maria  Theresa  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  that  of  Francis  I.  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  Napoleon.  When  the 
last  French  revolution  broke  out,  the 
Parliament  of  Hungary  was  deliberat- 
ing upon  certain  reforms,  and  t)ie  heroic 
Kossuth  was  then  the  leader  of  the  Hun- 
garian House  of  Ck>mmons.  The  con- 
templated reforms  were  adopted  under 
the  statesmanship  of  Kossutn,  and  the 
late  King  Ferdinand  Y.,  the  father  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  Austria,  went 
to  Presburg  to  give  royal  assent  to  the 
new  laws.  Parlmment  closed,  and  Hun- 
gary was  comparatively  happv,  prosper- 
ous, and  free,  with  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion, sworn  to  bv  the  King. 

Loois  Kossuth  was  bom  on  the  27th 
of  April,  1802,  in  the  little  village  of 
Monok,  in  the  comitat  of  Zemplin. 
The  breath  of  the  kine,  the  fragrance 
of  the  violet,  and  the  fresh  greenness 
of  the  spring  grass  combined  with  the 
picturesque  associations  of  fertile  fields 
tnd  villa^  homes,  to  usher  into  the 
world  this  patriot  of  the  Magyars ; 
who,  in  the  vigour  and  strong  purpose 
of  a  lusty  manhood,  was  to  foreshadow, 
if  not  to  realise,  the  summer  of  his 
country's  greatness.  His  father  was 
Andreas  JKossuth,  his  mother,  Caroline 
Weber,  and  he  was  an  only  child. 
His  family  is  of  Sclavonic  origin,  and 
eomprise  a  very*  long  line  of  Protestant 
Hangarian  gentry,  many  of  whom  liave 
fiilen  in  the  defence  of  their  religious 


and  political  liberties.  At  the  tinio 
of  Kossuth's  birth  the  family  had  be- 
come reduced,  and  the  means  of  his 
parents  were  so  small  that  he  had  to 
provide  for  his  own  education.  His 
mother,  ''  that  noble  old  mother,"  as 
he  terms  her,  brought  him  up  as  lie 
might  have  been  educated  by  a  Roman 
matron.  He  was  sent  to  the  Calvin- 
is  tic  College  of  Patak,  graduated  as 
C9it  at  Epiries,  and  was  called  to  the 
at  the  *'  Royal  Table"  at  Pesth. 
After  leaving  Pesth  he  lived  in  the 
greatest  poverty  until  several  deputies 
made  him  their  agent.  At  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  he  had  made  friends 
of  several  members  of  the  Diet,  and 
was  acquiring  a  steady  fame  by  his  bold 
and  ongiual  views  on  politics,  and  bis 
warm  and  natural  eloquence.  There 
were  many  who  "  loved  to  listen  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  youne  man ;"  and  the 
many  excellent  friendships  he  made 
amonar  men  of  talent  and  influence 
served  to  ripen  his  innate  powers,  and 
increase  that  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
complicated  aflairs  of  his  country  which 
stood  him  in  such  good  stead  during 
the  periods  of  political  and  military 
conflict.  Having  completed  his  studies 
he  returned  to  Monok  in  1822,  and  was 
appointed  Honorary  Attorney  to  the 
county  of  Zemplin.  Like  Cromwell, 
he  was  at  this  age  much  addicted  to 
the  gaining  table,  and  to  the  dissipating 
frivolities  which  too  frequently  beset 
youth;  so  that  he  passed  more  of  his 
time  in  the  naming  saloon,  or  on  the 
turf,  than  in  the  study  of  the  law. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  Kos- 
suth as  an  orator  was  in  1831,  when 
the  cholera  broke  out  in  Hungary,  and 
ravaged  the  country  like  a  destroying 
angel.  At  that  time  the  peasantry 
were  in  a  state  of  serfdom ;  and  where 
serfdom  exists,  society  always  stands 
upon  a  volcano,  whicn  mav  suddenly 
break  forth  and  involve  the  wealthy 
classes  in  anarchy  and  ruin.  Austria, 
ever  seeking,  by  intrigue,  to  undermine 
the  prosperity  of  Hungary,  that  it 
might  the  more  easily  become  a  prey 
to  the  grasping  hand  of  absolutism,  had 
sown  discontent  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Slovack  peasants ;  and  had  spread 
amongst  tnem  the  awful  belief,  that 
the  epidemic  had  been  caused  by  the 
poisoning  of  the  rivers  by  the  land- 
lords and  the  Jews.  This  belief  gained 
ground;  and  the  serfs,  stung  with  the 
spectacle   which    the    havoc   of   death 
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nmongst  tlieni  im^tMitod,  and  still  more 
by  the  morbid  idtHi  which  the  ereataros 
of  tho  Imperial  Court  had  sown  amongst 
them,  rose  in  large  numbers,  and  mur- 
dered some  of  the  upper  classes;  add- 
ing, to  tho  horrors  of  pestilence,  anarchy, 
privation,  and  panic.  Kossuth  sallied 
forth  in  this  dark  hour  of  trial  to 
address  the  people,  suggest  plans  of 
relief,  and,  by  his  powerful,  though 
youthful  olo(|uence,  dispel  the  horrible 
delusion  to  which  the  people  were 
victims.  WhercYor  the  disease  was 
most  deadly,  ho  was  seen  moving  in 
the  midst,  cheering,  consoling,  advising, 
rt»Bturing  order  and  confidence,  and  in- 
fusing into  tho  hearts  of  the  sufferers 
a  hopeful  reliance  upon  Providence. 
It  may  seem  to  some  a  trivial  and 
overy-day  affair,  this  interposition  in 
behalf  ot  outraged  humanity  and  vio- 
lated truth ;  but  to  us  there  is  some- 
thing terribly  sublime  in  the  spectacle 
of  a  young  man  moving  about  fearlessly 
in  the  ranks  of  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
to  win,  by  tho  philosophy  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  tho  touching  appeals  of  his 
humanity,  a  frenzied  and  ignorant 
population  from  a  course  of  reckless 
and  insane  revenge.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain,  that,  by  this  course 
of  action,  he  very  much  increased  his 
fame,  and  made  many  new  friends 
among  tho  wealthy  and  the  noble. 
Thus  distinguished,  he  was  named  by 
several  peeresses  to  attend  the  Diet  of 
1832,  as  their  proxy ;  and,  duly  nomi- 
nated, he  attended  at  Presburg,  with 
tho  ri^ht  of  speaking  in  the  Assemblies, 
but  without  having  the  right  to  vote. 
Here  a  new  era  opened  in  his  carets, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  that  series  of 
conflicts,  trials,  sufferings,  and  triumphs 
in  which  he  and  his  country  wero  after- 
wards alike  involved.  In  this  Diet, 
Kossuth  spoke  only  once :  he  was  pre- 
paring for  a  more  important  labour 
than  tho  composition  of  speeches. 
According  to  the  constitution,  the 
sittings  of  the  Diet  were  public  ; 
but  the  Government,  after  its  accus- 
tomed fashion,  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  of  nublishing  reports.  Thus, 
except  to  tnose  who  neara  the  speeches, 
either  as  members  or  visitors,  the  doings 
of  the  Diet  were  known  only  by  a 
miserable  Parliamentary  report,  —  a 
garbled  blue-book, — which  made  its 
ap}>earanco  so  long  after  the  events  of 
which  it  was  tho  falsified  record,  as  to 
be  useless.      Kossuth  determined  to  sot 


aside  this  one-sided  and  lifeless  mode  of 
publicity  by  a  vigorous  and  verbatim 
transcript  of  the  actual  speeches  an^ 
proceedings.  He  set  to  work,  wrote 
reports,  and  sent  them  in  manuscript 
to  his  subscribers,  the  number  of  which 
so  iucronsed,  that,  in  1834,  they  had 
amounted  to  eighty.  He  thus  deve- 
loped and  displayed  his  literary  power, 
and  created  a  new  impulse  for  the 
cause  of  reform.  The  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  printing  determined  him  to 
set  up  a  lithographic  press,  in  order  to 
evade,  if  possible,  the  censure  of  the 
police.  But  Kossuth  had  become  too 
popular  for  the  Government  to  neglect 
any  hinderance  by  which  it  might  op- 
pose a  work  so  dangerous  to  itself.  The 
police  managed  to  interpret  the  law  so 
as  to  include  the  lithographs  under  the 
head  of  printed  documents,  and  forbade 
the  Parliamentary  reports.  This  was 
in  18IM.  He  returned  to  the  manu- 
script form;  and  his  editorial  office  in 
Pesth  was  daily  frequented  by  a  num- 
ber of  law-students  and  other  young 
men,  each  of  whom  took  a  copy  of  that 
day's  journal.  The  copies  thus  pro- 
duced were  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  local  clubs  were  established  for 
reading  and  debating  on  them ;  so  that, 
though  Kossuth  had  never  more  thau 
eighty  subscribers,  ho  had  thousands 
of  readers  for  every  issue  of  the  work. 
The  sittings  of  the  Diet  ended  in  1834. 
It  had  shown  too  much  the  spirit  of 
reform  to  please  the  Court  at  Vienna; 
and,  to  stay  the  progress  of  its  meft- 
suros,  the  old  hackneyed  story  of  a  con- 
spiracy was  trumped  up,  and  several 
young  men  of  note  were  arrested.  Their 
trials  nearly  resembled  those  of  Naples, 
so  well  exposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Kossuth  urged  the  unconstitutionalism 
of  the  prociHtdings ;  but  in  vain.  The 
influence  of  the  men  was  dangerous  to 
Austrian  encroachment,  and  they  were 
found  guilty  and  imprisoned. 

Kossuth  at  an  early  period  perceived 
that  the  great  object  of  the  Imperial 
Goveniment  was  to  obtain  control  of 
the  Hungarian  finances,  and  that  unless 
these  wore  secured  the  liberties  of  Hun- 
gary could  not  be  maintained ;  that  the 
development  of  these  liberties  was  im- 
possible without  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs,  whose  rebellion  Austria  al- 
ways held  in  terror  over  their  masters ; 
and,  abovo  all,  he  urged  the  necessity 
for  continuini^  the  publication  of  the 
debates  of  the  Diet   as    the  primary 
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tii««uf  for  keeping  Motteniich  in  check. 
Koeeath  coiitinaed  his  paper  though 
thrsatened  with  proeecntiou  for  hiffh 
crvMon,  and  ohetinately  pereiflted  in 
aaeerting,  in  apite  of  eyery  risk,  the 
right  of  pnhlication.  The  coanty  meet- 
iiMn— of  the  lame  kind  as  the  old  Eng- 
lish shiremotee — were  then  of  great 
importance ;  they  discussed  every  pro- 
ject of  reform,  and  resolved  upon  the 
course  the  representatives  of  the  coun- 
ties should  adopt  in  the  Diet ;  and  were, 
in  ftct,  local  parliaments  in  nreimration 
for  the  general  or  great  Parliament. 
Hitherto  the  counties  nad  been  isolated, 
Kossuth's  written  reports  united  them  ; 
thej  worked  in  concert;  discussion  was 
promoted,  and  the  spirit  of  reform  grew 
•o  active  that  the  Imperial  Grovemment 
took  fright,  and  Kossuth  was  flung  into 
a  prison.  His  incarceration  took  place 
in  1837,  just  after  the  arrest  of  Baron 
Weaselenyi  for  his  agitation  in  behalf 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and 
Kossuth's  defence  of  Wesselenvi  still 
farther  aggravated  the  court  of  Vienna. 
At  night,  when  all  was  still,  and 
the  patriot  having  offered  his  prayers 
and  thanksgiving  to  his  Maker,  was 
in  the  first  dreams  of  a  welcome  repose, 
there  was  a  noise  heard  without  The 
doors  wero  forced,  and  ere  he  could 
raise  an  alarm  the  assailants  stood  at 
his  bedside.  Though  they  came  prowl- 
ing, thief-like,  in  the  night,  they  came 
not  to  plunder,  but  merely  according  to 
the  Austrian  &shion  of  making  an  ar- 
rast.  He  was  required  to  rise  from  bis 
hed  and  prooeedT  at  once  to  a  prison. 
The  people  say  that  he  was  led  round 
about  with  bandaged  eves,  and  was 
taken  to  prison  also  blindfolded,  that  be 
might  not  know  where  he  was  confined. 
It  IS  quite  possible,  for  nothing  is  too 
barbarous  or  miscreant  for  the  tools  of 
the  HapsburgB.  He  was  confined  for 
two  years,  and  then  brought  to  trial  for 
high  treason,  and  condemned  to  four 
yean'  imprisonment.  His  confinement 
caused  an  intense  excitement;  there 
had  been  too  much  said,  too  much  writ- 
ten fur  such  persecution  to  succeed. 
The  Diet  met  at  the  end  of  1830,  and 
rommenced  its  proceedings  by  declaring 
tb«  prosecution  of  Kossutn  illegal.  The 
»upT>lifis  wore  refused,  and  only  granted 
m  Mav.  1H40,  on  the  condition  of  a 
P'Dt-ral  amnesty  for  all  iK)litical  ofieu- 
il«T8.  The  supplies  were  granted  on 
the  loth  of  May,  and  the  next  day 
the    prisoners    were    liberated.      Two 


other  ])atriot8  were  confined  with  him  : 
Wessenlciiyi,  who  had  become  stone 
blind  when  he  left  his  dungeon,  and 
another,  who  before  his  liberation  went 
raving  mad.  Kossuth  came  forth  not 
blind  or  mad,  but  pale,  wasted,  but  still 
unsubdued  in  spirit,  and  with  a  firmer 
determination  than  ever  to  struggle 
for  bis  trampled  country.  His  popu- 
larity was  great,  and  his  liberation  was 
celebrated  with  the  hi^hrat  of  Hun- 
garian honours.  At  night  thousands 
of  torch-bearers  assembled,  and  w^ith 
cheers,  responses,  songs  of  freedom  and 
fatherland,  the  mighty  crowd  escorted 
him  through  the  town.  The  old  walls 
laughed  out  in  the  torch-light,  the  stars 
were  dimmed  with  the  blazing  lights 
and  clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  very  sky 
echoed  back  the  glad  sounds  of  the 
ovation.  His  prison  hours  had  been 
cheered  by  the  winning  eyes  and  tender 
smiles  and  heart-spoken  words  of  her, 
who,  while  touching  his  patriot  heart 
as  sunshine  touches  the  orown  forest 
or  the  broad  sea,  had  at  the  same  time 
gladdened  his  mother's  house  and  made 
a  solace  for  lonely  widowhood.  Kos- 
suth married  Theresa  Mezlauyi  on  tho 
10th  of  January,  1841. 

Like  a  giant  refreshed  by  sleep, 
Kossuth  left  his  prison  to  renew  his 
labours  with  a  .vigour  which  should 
know  no  bounds.  The  ministry,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Diet,  were  lilxjral.  On 
New-year's-day  appeared  the  first  num- 
ber ot  the  Festi  Ihrlap^  or  Pesth  Jour- 
nal, with  Kossuth  as  editor.  This  soon 
became  a  great  organ  of  liberalism,  and, 
as  may  be  expected,  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  Austrian  court.  At  first  it  was 
published  four  times  a  week,  but  soon 
It  became  a  daily  paper.  Its  circulation 
rose  rapidly  to  five,  six,  eight,  and  ten 
thousand,  and  at  one  period  even 
reached  to  twelve  thousand.  "  Ilis  abi- 
lities," says  a  kSclavouic  writer,  "  w<Te 
now  acknowledged  by  all.  His  mind, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  at  rest, 
was  only  strengthened  and  invigorated 
by  long  repose.  Like  a  bubbling  stream, 
he  watered  tho  dry  fields  and  deserts 
of  old  Hungarian  society  ;  like  a  storm, 
he  swept  over  the  towering  growth  of 
feudalism.  Like  a  botanist,  who  knows, 
observes,  and  gathers  every  plant,  was 
bo  in  his  restless  activity.''  He  found 
material  on  every  side,  and  in  his  hands 
eviTv thing  received  life  and  truth.  This 
Hirlap  was  esst^ntially  a  democratic 
journal.      It   fostered   Magyar  nation- 
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ality,  it  strengthened  the  democratic 
element  in  the  country;  it  gathered 
Hungarian  opinion  to  tne  full  strength 
of  union;,  it  maintained  the  social  and 
municipal  rights  of  the  provinces,  and 
unsparingly  exposed  all  tricks  and  op- 
pression practised  by  the  landed  gentry 
and  the  goyemment  officials.  With 
this  dashinff  advocacy  of  liberal  ideas, 
he  sought  fuso  to  rouse  the  activity  of 
the  now  noble  representatives  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  the  fonnation  of  a 
truly  representative  government,  which 
should  present  a  daring  and  determined 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  and  make  some 
definite  efforts  for  independence  and 
nationality. 

Could  such  a  work  proceed  without 
calumny,  with  its  fetid  breath,  seeking 
to  pollute  the  nobleness  of  the  Magyar  i 
Could  it  be  expected  that  in  a  country 
where  the  peasants  were  yet  in  a  state 
of  serfdom,  and  where  the  nobility  were 
under  the  shadow  of  an  imperial  crown 
and  an  absolute  monarchy,  that  such  a 
course  could  long  prosper  ?  It  is  only 
marvellous  that  he  was  permitted  thus 
to  labour  for  more  than  three  years, 
when  the  imperial  powers,  goaded  and 
stung,  half  gracious  and  half  trembling, 
managed,  by  their  own  way  of  doing 
things,  to  change  the  ministry  in  1844, 
purcnase  the  Uirlap,  and  taxe  its  edi- 
torship from  Kossuui,  and  heap  on  him 
the  odium  of  seeking  to  sow  aissension 
in  the  country,  for  the  subversion  of 
order,  and  the  inauguration  of  revolu- 
tion. 

Deprived  of  his  paper,  he  was  still 
active,  and,  despite  the  slander  of  his 
opponents,  he  numbered  many  friends, 
lie  founded  an  industrial  union,  the 
first  act  of  which  was  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  exhibition,  which  vin- 
dicated the  skill  and  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  and,  by  polytech- 
nic schools,  advanced  native  industry 
and  invention. 

In  connection  with  this  industrial 
association,  and,  indeed,  one  of  its  first 
fruits,  was  another  institution  of  Kos- 
suth's, the  object  of  which  was  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  trade  of  Hungary 
from  the  prohibition  to  import  no  goods 
but  those  of  Austrian  manufacture,  and 
export  none  of  Hungarian  production 
into  Austria.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  protec- 
tionist union  for  the  encouragement  of 
homo  trade,  and  was  called  the  oedetgyle ; 
the  members  of  the  association  were 


pledfl;ed  to  consume  no  Austrian  goods 
until  the  tariff  was   reformed.      The 
effects  of  this  scheme  were  soon  felt  by 
the  Austrian    manufiicturors,  who,   to 
preserve  their    trade,  were  compelled 
to  transplant  their  factories  into  Hun- 
gary, and  to  employ  Hungarian  work- 
men.   The  court  of  Vienna  were  roused 
to  repress  this  movement,  and,  as  a  first 
step,  appointed  imperial  commissioners 
to  ffovem  the  counties  in  place  of  the 
lora-lieutenants,  who  were  the  legiti- 
mate officers.    The  agitation  increased, 
and    the    imperial    court  became  still 
more  unpopular.    The  reform  leaden 
met  from  all  parts,  the  country  rose 
unanimously    against    the    progressing 
usurpations,  ana  during  the  quarterly 
fairs  of  1846  and  1847,  great  meetings 
of  reformers  took  place,  and  at  these, 
and  in  the  fireside  conversations,  a  spirit 
of  intense  hatred  was  roused  for  Aus- 
tria, and  a  determination  resolved  upon 
to  resist  her  many  encroachments.     At 
the  head  of  this  resistance  stood  Count 
Louis  Bathyani,  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  richest,  oldest,  and  most  important 
families  of  the  country.    Bathyani  felt 
Kossuth's    importance ;    he    saw     the 
effects  of  his  powerful  oratory  and  de- 
termined course  of  action  on  the  minds 
of  the  people;  and  he  saw,  moreover, 
that  Kossuth  was  as  practical  as  he  was 
eloquent.    An  alliance  took  place ;  and, 
under  the  united  force  of  wealth  and 
influence  on  the  one  hand,  and  extraor- 
dinary genius  on  the  other,  the  cause 
of  Hungarian  independence  took  new 
heart,  and  grew  stronger  every  day. 
The  time  came  for  the  assembling  of 
the  Diet.    Kossuth  offered  himseS  as 
representative  of  the  county  of  Pesth ; 
he  was  supported  by  Bathyani,  and  op- 
posed by  the  conservative  Balla.     BalJa 
obtained  1,314  votes,  Kossuth  2,948. 

The  Diet  met  in  November,  1847; 
and  Kossuth  took  his  seat,  and  became 
almost  immediately  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  Diet.  The  project  of  the 
liberals  had  been  published  previously 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Diet,  and  the 
effects  of  Kossuth's  rapid  movements 
were  now  seen  in  the  operations  of  the 
Parliament,  which,  immediately  on  its 
assumption  of  office,  passed  the  law  for 
abolishing  feudal  service,  and  enacting 
the  freedom  of  the  serf  and  the  taxation 
of  the  nobility,  triumphantly  through 
the  Lower  House.  Kossuth  was  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  and  assailed  on  all 
sides  with  calumny  and  misrepresents- 
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tioB.  Hit  ttoady  ooatw  of  sotion,  aud 
kb  mArTelloiu  eloauenee,  nlenced  hit 
cnemiet,  and  gainea  him  the  approba- 
tion of  hit  fiereeat  political  opponents. 
It  wao  IB  thia  Diet,  the  last  of  the  old 
rfyiate,  that  Kotsnth  made  his  renowned 
f  peeeh  on  the  liberties  of  Hungary. 

In  this  speech  Kossuth  maide  a  full 
r  I  position  of  the  sins  and  filings  of  the 
MMtmmich  system.  He  argued  that, 
as  th4>  GoTemment  was  oonstitntedy 
tiberty  of  speech  most  be  cramped, 
liberty  of  opinion  stultified,  and  pro- 
mas  be  for  ever  an  impossibility. 
Hungary  was  ruled  by  a  monarch,  who, 
orer  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions, 
ruled  as  Emperor.  At  Vienna  he  was 
abiolute ;  at  Fresburg  limited  in  power 
by  the  Hungarian  constitution.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  serre  in  two  capa- 
cities with  justice  and  efficiency  to  each. 
Diatrost,  encroachment,  and  treachery 
must  be  the  result ;  for  the  same  man 
could  not  be  here  an  Imperial  ^^rant, 
mbng  by  virtue  of  his  noa,  and  there  a 
goTiTnnr  of  a  free  people,  and  obedient 
to  the  limitations  of  their  parliamentary 
constitution.  What  was  the  remedy  J 
Why  to  roll  hack  the  three  hundred 
years'  rule  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
and  restore  to  each  of  the  States  the 
constitutional  priyilegos  which  had 
bi>on  wrested  from  thorn  by  the  Haps- 
hurg  dynmty,  or  the  thirty  years'  war. 
Tht*  constitution  must  be  restored  to 
ail.  or  Hunpuy  must  follow  them  into 
slarery.  There  was  no  hope,  no  refuge 
f'r  Hungarian  liberties,  while  the  sur- 
r«tun«Iing  States  weri>  in  a  degrading 
bondage:  and  the  only  hope  for  Hun- 
Ifary  was  in  the  emancipation  of  every 
Sute  under  the  Austrian  Empire. 

The  §jx»och  was  an  electric  shock  to 
the  Im|«'rial  party.  It  was  heard  with 
;-n>found  wonder :  its  boldness  of  aim 
«iid  its  beauty  Qf  coustrnction  alike 
«•"  jring  for  the  speaker  attention,  con- 
Tu-ci>>n,  rp»pect,  and  fame.  The  idea 
«rm»  caught  up  with  enthusiasm.  The 
l^pularity  ol  Kossuth  increased.  A 
ii-w  passion  for  Democratic  progress 
f- iz«*d  upon  the  people;  and  a  dcputa- 
tun  WAS  appointed,  to  carry  to  the 
Lmi^ror  a  prrgect  for  the  restoration 
f'f  the  constitutions  of  the  whole  Aus- 
trian Empire. 

Th«>  nf*ws  of  the  Magyar's  speech  had 
gnn*"  Ijefore  him  to  Vienna.  The  report 
r-f  the  speech,  aud  the  news  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Paris,  and  the  flight  of  Louis 
I'hilippi.'.  reached  Vienna  on  the  same 


day.  The  people  rose  j  a  storm  of  ex- 
citement raged  in  the  city  ;  and,  on  the 
18th  of  March,  a  revolution  broke  out 
in  Vienna.  The  people  demanded  a 
constitution.  The  troops  were  called 
into  requisition,  and  refused  to  fire  on 
the  populace.  Panic  seized  the  court. 
Mettemich  fled:  and  Kossuth,  at  the 
head  of  the  Hungarian  deputation, 
arrived  at  Vienna. 

The  Emperor,  at  his  last  shift,  de- 
serted by  his  army,  and  threatened  by 
a  people  just  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
wrong,  received  the  deputation  with 
mock  smiles  and  bland  si>eech,  accepted 
the  project  of  the  constitution ;  ana,  in 
return  for  this  concession,  enlisted  Kos- 
suth's aid  in  restoring  the  peace  of 
Vienna, ''  which  ho  alone  could  do,  and 
doing  which,  he  would  prove  himself  tlio 
best  friend  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty." 
Kossuth  went  forth  to  the  people. 
Ho  calmed  the  minds  of  the  excited 
multitude:  he  dispersed  the  political 
factions ;  he  quieted  popular  discon- 
tent; fixed  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  law  and  order,  restored  faith 
m  the  Emperor,  and  established  peace. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  mouth,  the  Em- 
peror came  in  state  to  Prosburg,  to 
swear  to  the  constitution,  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  reformed  laws,  and  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Count  Bathyaui.  On  the 
11th  of  April,  Kossuth  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  Francib  rulzky 
Under-Socretarv  of  State  in  the  same 
dejiartnient.  Those  R)>{K}intments  were 
not  mnrle  for  tho  honour  of  the  men  or 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  but  with  the 
secrot  hoiHJ  that  the  bold  measures  a<l- 
vocated  by  Kossuth  and  his  cuUoagues 
— such  OS  "the  abolition  of  serlUom  and 
taxation  of  tho  nobility — would  involve 
them  in  hatred,  and  rtmder  them  the 
objects  of  conspiracy,  and  the  bullet  of 
an  assassin,  or  the  waters  of  the  Danub^^ 
thus  end  their  career.  Kossuth  took 
ofiice,  and  l>ecame  tho  diroi'ting  spirit 
of  the  new  govennnent.  Ludwig 
Dathyani  and  the  Minister  of  Finaiiro 
preserved  the  alliance  alroady  fonnod 
between  them.  They  wore  ncc«*ssary  to 
each  other,  and  acted  in  union  both  on 
the  oflensive  and  defensive.  Kossuth 
used  Bathyani  to  give  weipht  to  tin* 
reform  movement  among  the  W(>althy 
closses  and  the  no))ility,  and  IJathyoni 
found  Kossuth  invaluable,  both  by  {m-u 
and  tongue,  for  his  command  at  any 
time  of  the  sympathies  of  tho  |MM)j»h\ 
As  soon  as  Kossuth  became  tho  leader 
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of  tbo  Lower  House,  Bathyani  took 
a  similar  position  in  the  Upper.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  union  of  forces,  this 
simultaueouB  system  of  action,  the  two 
men  had  different  ultimate  aims,  and 
were  essentially  different  in  character. 
Bathyani  hated  Austria  because  it 
crushed  the  Hungarian  nobility,  and 
sought  to  usurj)  the  ancient  powers  and 
privileges  which  they  had  lone  held  in 
the  affairs  of  State.  Kossutn  hated 
Austria  because  Austria  was  the  foe  to 
freedom,  the  foe  to  the  industrial,  intel- 
lectual, and  domestic  progress  of  the 
masses.  The  one  cried  for  liberty  for 
the  vindication  of  his  ancestors  and  his 
family  name ;  the  other  because  liberty 
is  in  itself  a  good,  and  the  primary  ele- 
ment in  the  prosperity  of  a  State.  Con- 
sequently, Bathyani  was  in  eyeiy  ques- 
tion limited  by  the  influence  of  nches 
and  renown;  and,  although  he  was 
opposed  to  servile  caste,  and  to  every 
prerogative  of  the  nobility  which  en- 
abled them  to  oppress  the  people,  he 
would  never  have  consented  to  the 
abolition  of  titles.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, too,  that  the  Magyar  was  ever 
the  primary  thought  of  Kossuth,  and 
where  liberalism  came  into  collision 
with  national  feeling,  nationality  pre- 
vailed. 

It  is  certain  that  Kossuth,  on  taking 
office,  accomplished  almost  incredible 
things.  He  was  the  object  of  fierce  hate 
and  slanderous  imputation,  on  one  hand ; 
and  of  frenzied  approbation  and  eulogy, 
on  the  other.  He  was  accused  of  wisn- 
in^  to  make  Hungary  a  Republic;  him- 
self first  Dictator,  and  then  King.  In 
spite  of  this  he  raised  the  position  of 
Hungary,  and  provided  gold,  arms  for 
defence,  and  security  for  property  and 
trade,  out  of  discordant  elements  and 
impoverished  resources.  His  popu- 
larity steadily  increased,  and,  as  if  by 
magic,  he  converted  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies into  friends.  He  won  over  to  his 
cause  many  of  the  wealthy  magnates, 
who  had  formerly  spat  upon  the  demo- 
cratic cause ;  and  brought  to  the  aid  of 
the  popular  party  several  imperial  offi- 
cers ;  among  others,  the  brave  Messaros, 
who  had  long  refused  to  take  office  in 
Pesth,  but  accepted  it  the  moment  ho 
came  into  contact  with  Kossuth. 

One  of  the  chief  opponents  to  Kossuth 
was  Count  Szecheny,  who,  equally 
embittered  against  Austria,  sought  to 
swamp  it  by  the  development  of  the 
iutomal  resources  of  Hungary ;  and  he 


violently  attacked  Kossuth  as  an  iuuo- 
vator  who  disturbed  the  plana  which  ha 
had  been  years  maturing.  Koesuth 
was  farther-sighted  than  ^iecheny,  and 
saw  that,  long  before  Hungary  oould 
overmatch  Austria  in  industrial  re- 
sources, wealth,  and  consequent  power, 
Austria  would  destroy  Hungarian  pros- 
perity, and  suppress  Hungarian  liber- 
ties. The  course  of  events,  however, 
made  Kossuth's  c^reater  sagacity  evident, 
and  Sisecheny,  uke  Bathyani,  came  to 
his  side,  and  confessed  the  truth  of  hia 
provisions. 

Meanwhile  Austria  had  not  been 
idle.  The  Court  of  Vienna,  apt  in 
secrecy  and  experienced  in  intrigrae, 
was  busy  in  contrivances  to  check  this 
Hungarian  liberalism, — aa  much  from 
a  desire  to  retain  its  ill^l  power  over 
the  Magyars,  as  from  a  fear  of  Ma^ar 
example  upon  its  other  dominions.  The 
chief  actor  in  the  counter-movement 
of  the  Austrians,  was  the  Archduchess 
Sophia,  sister  of  the  Queens  of  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and 
mother  of  the  present  Emperor.  The 
Archduchess,  with  intense  anxiety  to 
promote  the  spread  of  Imperialism  over 
the  whole  of  Hungary,  determined  to 
stir  up  the  race-hatred  between  the 
Croats,  Servians,  and  Wallachs,  throoffh 
the  medium  of  her  agent  Jellachidi. 
Jellachich  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
accept  the  commission,  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  nothing  less  than  an  imperial 
treason ;  but  the  Archduchess,  bursting 
into  tears  and  embracing  Jellachich  in 
her  arms,  moved  him  to  concession,  and 
he  became  a  traitor.  Four  days  had 
not  elapsed  since  the  Emperor  had 
sworn  to  the  constitution  at  Presburg, 
when  Jellachich  was  nominated  Ban  of 
Croatia,  and  sent  forth  to  create,  for  the 
pauperised  and  perishing  Imperialism, 
civil  war  among  a  people  wnich  had 
hitherto  been  unitea  for  legitimate  re- 
form and  progress. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  Servians 
declared  war  against  the  Hungarians, 
and  rising  put  to  death  all  the  Hnn- 
ffarians  they  could  find.  The  court  of 
Vienna  maintained  its  character  for 
duplicity  and  double-dealing,  and  under 
cover  of  protecting  Hungary,  sent  an 
army  ag^ainst  them,  which,  under  secret 
instructions  from  the  court  of  Vienna, 
acted  solely  on  the  defensive,  and  gave 
the  Servians  every  opportunity  to 
gather  strength.  The  object  of  this 
secret  plotting  on  the  part  of  Auatria, 
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was  to  break  up  the  tribes  of  Hungary, 
and  by  sowing  dissension  amongst  them 
to  weaken  the  liberal  forces,  and  thus 
taking  adrantage  of  the  discord  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  makes  it  au  easy  prey  to 
Imperial  rapacity.  One  of  the  imme- 
diate results  of  this  was  the  refusal  of 
the  Croats  to  acknowledge  the  Hun- 
^rian  Ministry  or  the  authority  of  the 
Diet,  although  their  own  represen- 
tatives were  members  of  that  body, 
and  had  helped  to  pass  the  laws  to 
which  they  refused  obedience.  Jella- 
chich  received  open  instructions  to 
obey  the  Hungarian  Ministry,  and  at 
the  same  time  secret  ones  to  disobey 
them,  and  in  ever^  possible  way  to 
crush  the  cause  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence. Jellachich  began  to  assemble 
a  great  army  on  the  frontier,  and  to 
help  out  the  double  plot  whiclr  the 
Emperor  had  been  playing,  he  was 
openly  declared  a  traitor  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1848.  The  Hungarian  Diet 
were  still  unwilling  to  declare  war 
against  the  Croats,  and  the  Arch-Duke 
John  was  sent  as  a  mediator  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.  The  Arch- 
Duke  £uled,  and  Jellachich  unblush- 
ingly  boasted  that  he  had  the  Em- 
peror's authority  for  all  he  did,  and 
that,  in  his  assumed  friendliness  for  the 
Huogarian  Diet,  he  acted  only  by  com- 
pulsion. On  the  1st  of  Septemller,  the 
Croatian  army  crossed  tne  frontier. 
The  Diet  were  still  unwilling  for  war, 
and  a  deputation  of  sixt^  persons  went 
to  Vienna  and  had  an  interview  with 
the  Emperor,  on  the  9th,  at  the  palace 
of  the  Schonbrun.  He  evadea  the 
question;  and  while  the  deputies  were 
still  hearing  him,  there  was  discovered 
in  an  ante-room  an  official  paper  of  the 
Emperor's,  approving  of  every  one  of 
the  acts  of  Jellachich.  The  deputation 
left,  every  man  with  a  firm  step,  a 
throbbing  heart,  a  clenched  fist,  a  red 
war-feather,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  fight 
for  Hungary.  Still  anxious  to  avert 
war,  another  deputation  was  sent  to  the 
Diet  at  Vienna ;  and,  arriving  on  the 
lOlh  of  September,  were  refused  ad- 
mittance, and  the  Hungarian  Ministry 
resigned.  On  the  ISth,  the  Minister 
of  ue  Interior  occupied  aloue  his  offi- 
cial position.  The  Diet  called  upon 
Xoasuth  to  resume  his  position  as  Mi- 
lister  of  Finance,  and  authorised  him 
to  create  a  Government  debt  by  the 
kne  of  paper-money.  The  Arch-Duke 
Stephen  stood  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 


try, and  both  law  and  the  autograph 
letters  of  the  Emperor  supported  him. 
As  a  last  effort  for  peace,  he  determined 
on  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  and 
Louis  Bathyani  undertook  its  con- 
struction. 

Jellachich  issued  orders  to  all  the 
regiments  of  Hungarian  cavalry  to  join 
his  army  and  offer  no  opposition  to  the 
Croats.  They  all  refused,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  regiment  of  cuiras- 
siers, although  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  Jellachich  requesting  permission  to 
see  the  Imperial  order  for  the  invasion 
of  Hungary.  Jellachich  affirmed  that 
he  had  no  such  order,  but  that  a  firm 
understanding  existed  between  himself 
and  the  Emperor.  The  Arch-Duke 
took  command  of  the  Hungarian  army, 
and  before  sounding  the  tocsin  of  war, 
sought  a  last  interview  with  Jellachich 
on  board  a  steamer  on  Lake  Balaton. 
On  one  side  were  gathered  the  Croatian 
forces,  flushed  for  battle ;  on  the  other 
side  the  Hungarians,  still  anxious  for 
peace.  Jellachich  did  not  appear  as 
ne  had  appointed,  and  the  Duke,  on  the 
24th,  flea  in  despair  to  Vienna. 

The  Hungarian  Ministry  were  thrown 
into  dismay.  War  seemed  inevitable, 
except  at  the  choice  of  slavery.  Vexa- 
tion and  anguish  worked  ruin  in 
Szecheny's  mind,  and  an  hereditary 
taint  at  once  developed  itself  in  mad- 
ness. Kossuth  had  predicted  the  move- 
ments of  Jellachich,  and  his  predictiouB 
were  verified  now  that  he  came  march- 
ing on  Pesth.  The  city  was  in  a  state 
of  panic,  and  the  curse  of  Austria  dwelt 
upon  every  Magyar  ton^e.  On  the 
26th  Count  Lamberg  arrived,  and  an- 
nounced himself  commander-in-chief  of 
both  Hungarian  and  Croatian  armies, 
with  orders  to  dissolve  the  Diet  and 
take  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Buda. 
The  diet  declared  him  a  traitor,  on  the 
ground  that  his  appointment  was  not 
countersigned  by  any  Minister,  and 
Francis  Pulzky  warned  him  not  to  show 
himself  at  Pesth.  He  made  the  risk, 
however;  and,  on  the  9th  of  October, 
while  crossing  the  bridge  of  boats  to 
summon  the  fortress  of  Buda,  he  was 
recognised  by  the  people  and  imme- 
diately murdered. 

Thus  was  war  forced  upon  them. 
With  no  blind  haste,  with  no  ordinary 
promptitude  even,  but  with  decided 
reluctance,  and  with  a  lingering  desire 
for  peace  to  the  very  last  moment,  were 
the     Hungarians    compelled    to    fight 
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againBt  aii  Emperor,  for  a  constitution 
to  which  he  had  pledged  his  oath,  and 
against  a  General  whom  he  had  de- 
cUred  a  traitor. 

It  was  the  moment  for  Kossuth  to 
assume  his  true  position  as  the  leader 
and  sustainer  of  the  Hungarian  people. 
He  was  sick  in  hodv,  hopeful  in  heart. 
His  pulse  was  feehle,  and  he  sat  in  a 
chair  to  speak ;  hut  his  hlood  heat  as 
lustily  as  ever  for  fatherland  and  free- 
dom. He  sent  out  appeals  to  his 
Magyar  people,  calling  them  to  join 
the  holy  war  against  the  Imperial 
treason.  These  appeals  touched  them 
to  the  very  quick  ;  his  eloquence 
warmed  them  into  heroism ;  and,  ere 
long,  Hungry  hecame  the  land  of 
heroes  and  demi-ffods. 

The  spirit  of  Kossuth  rose,  and  his 
glory  filled  the  Hungarian  nation.  He 
went  down  to  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
and  there  preached  tne  war  of  freedom. 
For  ten  days  the  people  flocked  to  his 
standard,  volunteers  came  from  Vienna, 
and  every  hamlet  and  district  of  Hun- 

Kry  contributed  its  lusty  warriors,  its 
is,  its  old  men.  They  were  untaught, 
and  almost  unarmed  ;  their  weapons 
being  ploughshares,  forks,  and  other 
agricultural  implements.  Their  num- 
bers were  never  known.  Every  man 
who  had  not  spumed  the  mother  who 
suckled  him,  seized  a  bar  of  iron  or  a 
rusty  musket,  and  set  out  for  the  plains 
to  conquer  or  die  for  his  country. 

The  Croats  numbered  forty  thousand 
well-appointed  men,  and  wore  already 
in  ricw.  Some  lawyers  and  engineers 
of  Pesth  manned  a  few  cannon,  and 
this  great  unofficered,  and  unweaponed 
army  stood  to  fight  against  disciplined 
and  well-tried  soldiers.  Bathyani  had 
left  the  country,  Lamberg  had  been 
murdered  ;  the  nrst  was  a  favourite  with 
the  Hungarian  people,  the  second  with 
the  Hungarian  soldiers ;  and  relying 
on  the  depressing  efiect  of  these  two 
events,  Jeilachich,  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th  of  October,  ordered  an  attack. 
The  Hungarians  stood  firm  on  their 
feet,  neither  blenching  nor  wavering. 
Jellachich's  cuirassiers  were  repulsed 
again  and  again.  The  day  had  been 
spent  in  close  fighting,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  Hungarians  assumed  the  offen- 
sive, rushed  upon  the  Croatian  army, 
broke  it,  and  sent  the  Croats  flying  in 
confusion.  Jeilachich  asked  a  three  miys* 
armistice  :  it  was  granted,  and  the  same 
night  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  fled. 


On  the  4th  of  October  Jeilachich  was 
appointed  civil  and  military  governor 
of  Hungary :  the  Hungarian  Ciet  was 
ordered  to  disperse,  and  a  portion  of 
the  garrison  of  Vienna  was  ordered 
into  Pesth.  Actuated  bv  the  same 
feeling  which  prompted  tne  troops  to 
side  with  the  people  during  the  insur- 
rection at  Vienna,  the  garrison  refused 
to  inarch  to  Pesth.  On  the  8th  a  battle 
took  place  in  the  streets ;  the  refusing 
force  was  victorious,  and  the  Minister 
of  War  was  publicly  haiured.  On  the 
night  of  the  7th  the  Emperor  left 
Vienna^  and  the  war  took  a  definite 
shape,  and  became  a  war  between 
Hungary  and  Austria.  Vienna  was  in 
a  state  of  open  revolt.  The  people 
were  gathering  in  full  force  for  revolu- 
tion, and  the  throne  of  the  Hapsbnrga 
stood  within  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 
The  Hungarians  were  anxious  to  join 
the  Viennese  insurgents,  but  Kossuth 
refused  to  inarch  unless  invited  by  the 
proper  authorities,  and  thej  had  not 
the  courage  to  give  the  invitation. 
Vienna  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Austrian  forces,  and  the  Austriana 
inarched  into  Hungary.  Kossuth 
named  Gorffey  Commancler-in-Chief  of 
the  army,  but  he  offered  so  small  a 
resistance,  that  the  enemy  pushed  up 
to  the  gates  of  Pesth  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1849.  Kossuth  determined 
to  retreat  into  the  interior,  and  there 
beat  up  his  forces  and  organize  a  firm 
resistance.  His  colleagues  advised  him 
to  make  terms  with  Austria,  and  Count 
Louis  Bathyani  was  sent  with  a  flag  of 
truce;  and,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
war  and  the  usages  of  nations,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  confined  for  several 
mouths,  and  then  brutally  shot.  Let 
it  not  be  said  we  are  partisans ;  it  is  a 
fact  that  Bathyani  was  shot  dead  ;  and, 
in  stating  the  fact,  we  brand  Austria 
with  the  foulest  infamy,  with  an  abne- 
gation of  every  law  of  honour  and 
usage,  and  with  a  bloodthirsty  rapacity 
which  wo  should  fail  to  find  among 
savages.  While  the  truth  is  to  be 
spoken,  nothing  but  shame  can  be 
heaped  on  Austna. 

Kossuth  pushed  on  to  Debretrin, 
and  there  his  eloquence  won  thousands 
to  his  standard ;  so  that  it  was  said  that 
"  wherever  he  stamped  his  foot,  there 
sprung  ap  a  soldier.''  There  were  no 
arms,  and  he  had  to  establish  foundries ; 
no  powder,  no  sulphur,  in  the  kingdom ; 
but  he  made  it  from  the  waste  of  tlie 
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copper  mioet.  Nothiog  was  to  him 
iufKiMiblc.  He  created  men,  he  created 
■rma.  he  created  power,  he  drilled  hia 
battalions  of  Tolunteers.  Several  hat- 
tit^  were  fooght,  some  of  them  dispa- 
nkgiDg  to  the  Hungarians.  Transit- 
raoia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria. 
Kossnth  appointed  Klapka  to  the  nor- 
thern army,  and  Bern  to  that  of  Tran- 
svlvauia.  On  the  24th  of  March  the 
llungarian  army  began  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensiTe.  On  the  14th  of  April,  Kossuth 
proposed,  in  the  Protestant  Church,  at 
iKshretziny  the  deposition,  from  the 
throne  of  Hungary,  of  the  House  of 
Hapsbuig.  This  met  should  be  noted, 
as  suggesting  that  Kossuth's  love  of 
eonstitutionslism  was  oaiwble  of  many 
trials ;  and  that  his  adoption  of  Repuli- 
lican  tendencies  was  the  growth  of  re- 
peated insults,  injuries,  brutalities,  and 
perjuries,  on  the  part  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
reasing  not  even  when  the  whole  of 
EurvM  was  watching  the  struggle,  and 
scmpliug  at  no  lie,  no  murder,  no 
trvachery,  to  effect  its  ends.  The  pro- 
l^jsition  of  deposing  the  Hapsbures  was 
carried  by  both  the  Commons  and  reers ; 
the  independence  of  Hungary  was  pro- 
claimed, and  Kossuth  was  appointed 
GoTemor.  Ten  great  battles  were 
fought ;  and,  in  every  one,  the  Austrians 
were  beaton,  and  at  last  driven  to  the 
fp>ntien  of  Hungary. 

Meanwhile,  Austria  and  Russia  had 
r«.mj«ctcd.  Count  Stadian,  tho  Prime 
Minister,  oontomplating  the  disastrous 

•  rr* its  of  this  intervention,  went  mad. 
Th<*  Uussiau  army  marched  towards 
Hui::Bry,  and  Ciorgpy  made  but  little 
**J-ri  to'opiKise  them.     (»orjjey,  instead 

•  >f  joining  tne  armies  of  Klapka  and  Bom^ 
ma^lc  a  sort  of  tour  through  Hungary, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  sparing  the 
firth's  of  the  enemy  the  loss  from  any 
batcl»^.  The  Russian  and  Austrian 
armi*^  i*ff»*cti*d  a  junction;  and  on  the 
4ch  of  May.  Buda  was  stormed.  Kos- 
suth and  the  <iovemment  retired  from 
f'>«ch  u-  S7**gvdiu,  and  thence  to  Arad. 
H'W  (iunrey  arrived  on  the  7th  of 
Aui^st,  1H&9,  with  his  army  dispirited 
a.i  •li'iiu.ralised  by  long  retreat  and 
i&.\  iliiK-ipline.  During  the  whole  of  his 
r'.tn-at.  (furgey  had  oeen  in  constant 
«-i'mmouii^tion  with  the  Russians ;  and, 
amvinf?  at  Anul.  he  imme<iiately  went 
t«i  K'lssuth,  and  told  him  the  Russians 
had  promised  to  guarantee  the  laws  of 
1>4^,  on  conditiun  tlmt  Kossuth  should 

tu  be  at  the  head  of  the  (Toverii- 


mont,  and  appealed  to  him,  therefore,  as 
a  patriot,  to  abdicate.  On  the  0th, 
Dembinski's  army,  then  commanded  by 
Bern,  was  defeated  at  Temesvar.  Kos- 
suth called  a  council  of  Ministers ;  and, 
as  the  majority  were  for  accepting  the 
Russian  terms,  and  Gon^y  was  in  ]x>s- 
session  of  the  fortress,  he,  on  condition 
that  Gorgey  would  insure  to  Hungary 
the  laws  of  the  previous  March,  signed 
his  abdication.  Gorgey  made  no  effort 
to  fulfil  his  pledge;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, on  the  13th,  surrendered  at  Vil- 
lages his  entire  army.  The  news  spread 
fast ;  and,  with  little  exception,  all  the 
other  forces  dis^rscd. 

Kossuth,  with  about  5,000  men, 
crossed  the  frontier  at  Orsova,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  after  having  received 
from  the  Facha  of  Yiddim  assurance 
that  he  should  be  treated  as  the  guest 
of  the  sultan. 

The  facts  of  Kossuth's  subsequent 
career  are  too  well  known  to  need  repe- 
tition here ;  but,  as  the  chief  value  of 
biography  is  the  facilities  it  affords  for 
the  study  of  human  character,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  if  we  glance  at  the  charac- 
ter of  our  hero  before  we  part  company 
with  the  reader,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
present him  faithfully  and  apart  from 
the  fascinations  which,  by  his  eloquence 
and  dignified  bearing,  he  has  recently 
woven  around  us. 

I/it  us  glance  back  at  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  great  struggle.  Hero 
is  a  nation  fighting  for  its  own  constitu- 
tion, for  its  legal  institutions,  against 
au  encroaching  ]>ower,  adopt  in  ail  tlio 
arts  of  secret  intrigue,  ana  destitute.'  (»f 
every  sense  of  honour.  Look  at  the 
course  of  the  struggle;  take  the  tout 
ensemble  of  the  whole  series  of  events, 
or  any  of  the  isolated  facts,  and  y<iu 
have  a  picture  which  represents  Aus- 
tria in  a  pitiable  condition;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  see  Kossuth 
moving  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the 
guiding  spirit  of  his  down -trodden 
IKJoplc ;  lil'tinp  them  up  from  the  dust ; 
giving  thera  nope,  cournjje,  and  meuii« 
of  self-defence  in  the  midst  of  national 
desjmir  and  poverty.  You  see  him 
gatnering  his  forces  by  the  persuasive' 
eloquence  of  his  tongue,  ana  creating 
ammunition  where  the  very  elements 
of  gunjK)wdor  are  not  to  be  obtained. 
It  must  ho  a  powerful  mind  which  can  do 
this;  it  must  be  something  more  than 
the  mere  faculty  of  ordinary  sptH-oh 
Hnd  ordinary  thinking ;  it  must  be  the 
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heroic  in  one  of  iU  most  noble  forms. 

In  the  **  Hue  and  Ciy,"  in  which  the 
Austrians  proscribed  his  wife  and  throe 
children  as  well  as  himself,  he  is  thus 
described :  "  His  croud  forehead  is  set 
in  contrast  with  nis  smiling  lips  and 
pearly  teeth.  The  brilliant  glow  of  his 
dark  blue  03*08  is  as  well  defined  as 
the  sickly  paleness  of  his  noble  coon- 
tenance.  His  charming  voice  is  spe- 
cially remarkable ;  no  less  his  know- 
ledge of  all  the  principal  P^oropean 
languages.  In  summer  he  never  wears 
a  cravat,  but  simply  a  curled  collar." 
"  His  knowledge  of  human  nature," 
says  the  author  of  the  "  Revelations  of 
Russia,"  "  together  with  his  power  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  capacity  of  those 
he  addresses,  is  the  source  of  his  elo- 
quence ;  and  if  the  test  of  eloquence  is 
to  move  and  persuade,  he  is  assuredly 
the  most  eloquent  of  men  living.  The 
masses  adminngly  term  his  s^le  in  ad- 
dressing them  as  Biblical ;  and,  perhaps, 

do  not  inaptly  characterise  it 

There  are  two  men  in  him:  the  Kos- 
suth, eloquent  with  tongue  and  pen  in 
half  the  languages  of  Europe,  who  can 
raise  the  whirlwind  of  passion  in  the 
masses,  and  lead  the  people  as  Moses 
did  the  Israelites  ;  and  the  logically 
argumentative  Kossuth  of  deliberative 
assemblies,  the  administrator  and  finan- 
cier who  writes  a  clear  round  hand, 
and  enters  willingly  into  the  most  la- 
borious detail.  Add  to  this  the  most 
fervent  patriotism,  and  an  integrity  and 
disinterestedness  which  has  never  been 
assailed  except  by  notorious  hirelings 
of  Austria." 

Kossuth  has  many  faults.  In  early 
life  he  loved  the  turf,  and  spent  time 
and  money  in  wanton  dissipation.  In 
after  life  his  chief  weakness  has  been 
an  inordinate  love  of  mercy,  which,  in 
several  notable  instances,  has  proved 
injurious  to  his  country ;  he  could 
never  sign  a  death-warrant,  and  he  was 
hardly  ever  known  to  punish.  When 
the  drunken  correspondent  of  the  Timfs 
was  discovered  at  Clausenburg  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  a  spy  on  behalf  of 
the  Austrians,  Kossuth,  instead  of 
shooting  him,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
laws  of  war,  set  him  at  liberty  bevond 
the  frontier.  The  softness  of  heart 
evinced  itself  on  several  momentous 
occasions.  He  was  all  along  aware  of 
Gorgey's  ambition,  but  not  till  the  last 
did  he  believe  him  capable  of  treachery. 
Possessing  the  highest  mental  endow- 


ments, and  uniting  a  mercy  with  his 
patriotism,  which,  though  wholly  un- 
suited  to  the  sanguinary  struggle  in 
which  he  ]played  so  grand  a  part,  and 
which  is  without  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  either  Cromwell  or  Waahin^n, 
he  was  intensely  devoted  to  the  national 
traits  and  characteristics  of  his  people, 
and  wherever  nationality  stood  com- 
peting with  the  universal,  Kossuth  was 
narrowed  in  by  frontier  lines,  and  mis- 
took the  greatness  of  his  mission.  These 
charactenstics,  though  unfitting  him, 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  representa- 
tion of  a  strusgliu^  state,  still  mon 
endear  him  to  the  private  heart  of  man, 
and  surround  his  character  with  the 
dearest  of  the  domestic  attributes.  That 
he  should  be  misunderstood  by  some, 
and  maligned  by  others,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Emerson  savs, ''  to  be  great  is 
to  be  misunderstood;"  and  assuredly 
there  is  something  good  in  a  man  when 
slander  chooses  him  as  a  suitable  target 
for  her  poisoned  arrows. 

That  Kossuth  is  still  cherished  in  the 
dearest  memories  of  his  people, — that 
his  name  is  still  with  them  tne  symbol 
of  all  that  is  hopeful  and  inspiring, — 
that  they  buy  up  his  paper-money  at 
premiums  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  more, 
though  it  is  felony  to  hold  it  in  their 
possession, — that  they  club  the  last 
remnants  of  their  impoverished  meant 
together  to  purchase  his  portrait,  and 
then,  tearing  it  in  many  pieces,  pJaee 
each  a  fragment  next  his  heart, — these 
are  tokens  of  an  unmistakeable  love  for 
the  patriot-Magyar,  which  neither  the 
harsh  decrees  of  the  Imperial  Court 
nor  the  memories  of  many  sufferinsg 
and  wrongs,  will  ever  eflface  from  the 
minds  of  the  Hungarian  people. 
Theresa  Pulzky  says,  in  her  "Me- 
moirs of  a  Hungarian  Lady,"  "  If  he 
could  present  himself  on  tne  frontier 
with  400,000  muskets,  a  few  pressee, 
and  some  bales  of  papers,  400,000 
soldiers  would  rise  up,  and  he  would 
find  his  paper-money  received  again  as 
eagerly  as  nefore.  The  peasantry  affec- 
tionately remember  Kossuth  as  their 
emancipator,  and  the  proprietors  grate- 
fully recal  that  to  his  measures,  into 
which  his  eloquence  persuaded  them,  it 
due  that  hearty  reconciliation  between 
all  classes,  which  has  made  the  Magyar 
nation  the  only  one  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  in  which,  amid  its  misfortonea. 
all  heart-burnings  between  caste  ana 
chiss  are  set  at  rest." 
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PART  IL 

AvD  HO,  amid  the  buz  of  Bpinning- 
whet^lft,  the  clatter  of  pot8  ana  dishes, 
:\iiii  the  gi*nenil  activity  of  householtl 

•  ■|i^ratioiiis  Richt^rflct  timself  to  work 
his  way  upwanU  a-Miu  that  low  begin- 
ning; iNiutent.  tor  the  tjiiu*,  tu  l«Mik 
IVnnr\-  in  the  faoe,an<I  make  the  l>eHt 
♦-•f  rirfiimrttjuuvs.  **  Evil,"  he  observed, 
••is  likc-'a  nightmans  the  instant  you 
^■trstir  yourself,  it  has  already  ended." 
Not  exai*tly  di<i  he  find  it  so  in  his 
«»wn  experience;  but,  nevertheless,  his 
St ri vines  under  it  were  the  meiins  by 
whioh  ne  gaineil  an  eventual  deliver^ 
an'.*f.  Very  considerable  were  the 
hanlships  he  had  to  suffer ;  the  prison- 
er's fare  of  bn'ad  and  water  being  not 
always  sure  to  him;  ^and  if,"  he  says, 
"  a  gulden  found  its  way  into  the 
house,  the  jubilee  was  such,  that  the 
windows  were  nearly  broken  with  joy" 
at  the  event. 

Authorship  not  prospering  with 
him,  he  was  nowise  unwilling  to  turn 
hi*  iM^wers  to  something  else,  keeping 
authonhip,  however,  still  distinctly  in 
the  pronpect  After  a  residence  of 
nearly  thrve  years  at  Hof,  and  no  ma- 
terial success  in  literature  as  yet 
a«.*hieve*l,  he  accepted  a  private  tutor- 
>*hip  which  was  otfered  him,  and  dili- 
•j»-ntly  discharged  it»  duties  for  about 
two  yt*ars  and  a-half.  When  he  relin- 
ipii^heil  this  situation,  he  took  a  school 
at  S;hwarzenbach,  **  tarrying,"  aft<'r 
th.*  fsif^hiou  of  IchalxMl  Crane,  with  the 
jcin-ut-*  of  his  pupils,  and  changing 
h'.us-^  • -ntv  a  quarter.  He  held  this 
l-.*i  f  tr  f'»ur  yeai-s,  and  seems,  for  the 
tim^-,  t'>  havf  been  well  (*ontonted  with 
it.  Hi>  pupils  found  in  him  a  delight- 
ful t»-a-.-her.  and  their  ])rogress,  under 
bin.  wa.*  eminently  satisfactory.  In 
fJ..'  II I -.'tn time,  he  had  t»]>iM>rtunities  of 

•  !.['iririnir  the  ciivle  of  his  acqmtint- 
1!;  ■**,  and  it  was  his  luck  to  find  him- 
-^If  a  universal  favourite  among  the 
liiT»-IiiL'i'i»t  yr»unjr  ladies  of  the  neigh- 
U-irh'NNl.  H|.  rwems,  indeed,  to  have 
J^r-T-n  •Hxstsivinally  sensible  of  their  at- 
tr.f'ti'.ns:  and,  as  a  conse<iuent.v,  to 
i.aT^  falU-n  int<i  a  few  dilettanti'  fiirta- 
ti<  r^-.  but  these  apjuirently  )>assed 
.  \'T  withfiut  leaving  any  st»rious  im- 
;  r-s-i'-Fi'S  on  his  In-art.  or  aii\"way  over- 

:  .uiin^hisspiritMwithdisimpointment. 
Kn-isdshi|*<  i<^»,  he  formed,  at  this  i>e- 
h-.-i  •  Y  hiA  life,  which  did  not  faile  away, 


but  continued  for  long  years  after- 
wards, growing  warmer  with  the 
shortening  of  his  days.  In  one  way  or 
another,  he  found  this  season  of  his 
probation,  upon  the  whole,  not  only 
endurable,  but  even,  in  a  large  degree, 
enlivene<l  by  a  variety  of  satisfactions. 

His  Jispiruigs  after  literary  suc- 
cess were,  meanwhile,  anything  but 
quenche<l.  Nutwitlistandiuj^  repeated 
failures,  he  still  kept  strivmg  to  em- 
l>ody  forth  his  thought  in  some  shape 
that  should  be  acceptable  to  the  world 
It  was  not  altogether  the  world's 
fault,  but  in  great  part  Richter^s,  that 
he  did  not,  for  a  long  time,  succeed  in 
striking  the  popular  attention.  Never- 
theless, coutinueti  effort  gave  him  prac- 
tice and  expertness ;  with  increase  of 
years  he  acquired  experience  in  the 
ways  of  life,  and  enlarged  insight  into 
character;  his  too-eatirical  temper 
vielded  to  softer  tendencies;  and,  at 
length,  after  a  nine-years'  trial,  he  pro- 
duced a  work  which  his  countrymen 
received  with  welcome  and  admiration. 

Nine  long  years  of  foiled  endeavour, 
of  hope  deferred  until  the  heart  was 
sick  with  waiting ;  but  at  last  comes 
the  fulfilment  of  that  which  his  in- 
wani  sense  of  power  had  been  prophe- 
sving.  Bright  days  ft)r  Richter  were 
those  of  the  ye^r  1703,  when  he  found 
hLs  recently-published  novel  of  the 
**  Invisible  Lcwlge"  to  \>e  actually  mak- 
ing a  "sensation."  He  had  sent  this 
work  to  a  certain  Hofrath  (counsellor), 
Moritz,  whom  he  8Ui)iK>sed  to  have 
great  influence  with  a  bookseller  at 
Berlin,  inasmuch  21s  he  was  on  the 
point  of  marrying  his  daughter.  Tlie 
iMM^k  being,  this  time,  not  a  satire, 
but  a  story  lull  of  ])assionate  and  jKie- 
tical  thougliti^  ami  sentiments,  readily 
fell  in  with  the  Ilofrath's  humour, 
and  he  slnnily  wrote  to  the  author, 
declaring  his  prod uK ion  to  be  a  **  jew- 
el." IVttor  still,  ho  sold  the  work  for 
a  hundretl  ducats,  and  sent  thirty  of 
them,  by  way  of  instalment,  in  his 
letter.  Richter  lost  no  time  in  carrj-ing 
his  gains,  and  announcing  his  good  for- 
tune, to  his  mother,  who,  at  this  time, 
was  much  in  need  of  some  such  conso- 
lation. One  evening,  by  the  licht  of 
the  stars,  he  walked  forth  from  Schwar- 
zt'ulmch  to  Hof ;  thinking,  by  the  way, 
of  the  astonishment  and  joy  which  he 
had  in  store  for  her;  and,  entering  late 
at  night  into  the  lowamrtment,  where 
he  found  her  spinning  by  the  fire-light. 
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lie  "poured  the  whole  golden  tre,a«iire 
into  her  lap ! "  Who  shall  describe  the 
gkidueas  and  holy  gi*atitude  of  that 
moment  ?  Fi*om  the  deep  fouutu  of 
feeling  the  tears  giwh  up  into  the 
mother  8  eye^ ;  and  the  noMe  coun- 
tenance of  Paul  is  glowing  with  un- 
Kpeakal>le  thankfulness  and  satisfiic- 
tion.  All  tlie  darkened  days  in  which 
his  soul  had  travelled  with  its  cares 
and  di8ap(K>iutments,  are  illumined  and 
transfigured  by  the  radiant  content- 
ment of  that  hour  of  success  ;  and  the 
whole  landscape  of  his  life, — until  now 
so  gloomy  and  over-clouded, — spreads 
bright  and  peaceful  under  a  sky  of 
shining  hoi)e8.  It  was  not  the  glitter 
of  the  gold  which  dazzled  him, — ^though 
the  money,  in  its  way,  was  welcome, — 
but  it  was  the  joy  he  had  in  the  public 
recognition  of  his  artistic  |.>ower8 ;  the 
sweet  assurance  that  he  had  not  toiled 
in  vain ;  and  the  grand  delight  he  felt 
in  cheei-iug  the  troubled  days  of  his 
aged  mother, — ^tliis  it  was  that  made 
the  beauty  and  the  rapture  which  over- 
flowed his  soul.  It  seemed  that  here 
at  length  the  current  of  his  life,  after 
long  stniggling  with  tlie  rocks  of  stem 
inipeilimcnt,  had  overleaped  its  most 
formidable  ol>stacles,  anri  that  hence- 
forward it  would  flow  like  a  clear  and 
]>acific  river  through  gardeu-lan'ls  of 
(piietnosK  and  hope. 

The  success  of  his  romance,  howuver, 
made  no  difference,  for  the  present,  in 
his  simple  and  unostentatious  way  of 
living.  He  very  soon  began  a  new 
romance,  "Hesperus,"  working  at  it 
un wearied ly  before  and  after  si'hool 
houra.  But  in  the  spring  of  1794,  some 
of  his  pupils  leaving  him  to  enter  the 
(T>iiiua.sium  at  Baireuth,  and  no  others 
appearing  in  their  places,  Richter  de- 
cKled  on  giving  up  his  school,  took  a 
better  house  at  Hof  than  tlwit  which 
his  mother  harl  occupied,  and  installed 
the  good  ladvas  his  noasekeepcr.  Here 
he  devoted  timself  exclusively  to  his 
lit4}rary  pursuit^  giving  the  freest  and 
broadest  range  to  nisgeniim,  and  living 
meanwhile  a  life  of  stedfast  and  irre- 
proachable upriglitu<;ss.  His  highest 
and  his  humblest  duties  were  alike 
honourably  ^lisehargetl ;  for,  deeming 
himself  called  to  represent  poetical  and 
excellent  shapes  of  being,  and  to  give 
utterance  to  lofty  thoughts  and  pure 
and  generous  emotions,  he  saw  that  his 
object  was  not  to  be  attained  save  by 
a    corresponding   purity  of  soul, — by 


firmness  and  dimity  of  parpoee, — ^by 
cheerfulness  of  ramd  and  oispOBition, — 
by  a  strict  and  resolute  adherence  to 
ail  the  principles  of  noble  conduct.  To 
be  a  poet  in  his  works,  he  saw  that  he 
must  be  a  poet  in  his  life ;  and  this  was 
the  aim  which  he  set  before  him,  and 
he  realised  it  with  a  completeness  that 
has  never  l>een  suriiassed. 

The  *^  Hesperus*  was  finished  about 
Midsimimer,  1784,  and  sold  to  a  pub> 
lisher  for  two  liumlred  Prussian  dol- 
lars,— a  small  sum  for  such  a  work ; 
but  it  appears  that  PauFs  writings  did 
not  as  yet  obtiiiu  a  very  extensive  sale. 
They  were  exceedingly  admired  by  a 
few ;  but  to  the  geneiiU  reading  public 
they  presented  many  difficulties^  and 
ct>uld  not  be  immediately  appreciated. 
*'ne8i>erus,"  however,  served  consider- 
ably to  extend  his  fame.  Letters  of 
admiration  ]x>ured  in  ui>on  him  from 
all  quarters,  and  made  up,  by  the  de- 
light they  gave  him,  for  the  smallnesi 
of  his  pecuniary  gains.  New  and  im- 
portant friendships  arose  out  of  the 
relationfi  thus  commenced ;  some  of 
which  were  the  means  of  introducinff 
him  into  a  more  polished  order  m 
society  than  that  m  which  he  bad 
liitherto  been  moving.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  ^  Hesperus,**  he  was 
genially  entertained  by  an  intelligent 
Jewish  merchant,  named  Emanuel  at 
his  mansion  in  Baireuth.  At  Hof,  Paul, 
like  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  had 
received  but  little  honour;  but  here, 
only  twenty-four  miles  distant,  he  wai 
enthasiasticJiUy  ^  liouiseil.**  The  friend- 
ly reception  he  met  with  among  the 
accomjdished  men  and  women  of  the 
city  g:ive  him  such  a  predLBposition  for 
the  place  as  to  lead  him,  after  many 
changes,  to  make  choice  of  it  as  a  place 
of  constant  residence.  Here,  too,  dar- 
ing his  visit,  Paul  found  himself^  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  in  a  regularly  ap- 
jwinted  **  study,"  furnished  with  arti- 
cles of  luxury  and  taste,  and  surround- 
ed with  elegant  and  pleasant  outlooks. 
Speakbig  aflerwaixls  of  the  pleasure 
he  had  received  throughout  his  stay, 
he  said,  in  his  figurative  way  of  speak- 
ing, ^^  In  Baireuth,  my  moments  were 
roses,  and  my  hours  polished  bril- 
liant) ; "  and  it  was  not  without  a  sigh 
at  the  remembrance,  when  he  reflected 
that  such  days  could  not  last.  - 

He  returned  to  Hof  to  plan  and  ex»-    , 
cute  new  works.    Very  little  remained 
of  the  two  himdred  dollars  reoeived   ; 
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for  ^  HesperuB,"  after  dividing  the 
ffreater  part  of  the  amount  between 
hiti  mother  and  hiB  brother ;  bo  that^ 
as  Richtersaid,  he  was  ''jet  compelled, 
like  a  bird,  to  learn  to  sing  in  a  darkened 
cage."  His  next  book,  **  Quintus  Fix- 
lein,*^  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  present  life  ;  its 
object  being  to  solve  the  &mous 
Xerxes*  ridme,  not  in  the  way  of  cre- 
ating new  and  unimagined  joys,  ''but 
through  the  enchantment  of  fancy  to 
bring  out  the  infinite  riches  of  the  old." 
The  work  is  known  to  some  extent 
among  English  readers,  in  the  admira- 
ble translation  by  Carlyle.  Not  long 
afterwards,  in  1796,  appeared  the 
**  Blumen,  Frucht,  und  Doruenstiicke  " 
(Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces)  in 
which  is  contained  the  wonderful 
dream  of  the  **  Dead  Christ,"  whereby, 
through  Madame  de  StaePs  transla- 
tion,  Kichter  was  first  introduced  to 
foreign  readers.  The  same  piece  is 
translated  in  the  second  volume  of 
Carlyle's  "  Miscellanies,"  and  is  one  of 
those  things  which,  once  read,  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

Among  the  advantages  acquired  bv 
Ritcher  at  this  period  was  the  admi- 
ration and  regard   of   the  venerable 
"Father   Gleim,"    who,    though    now 
eighty  years  of  age,  had  discovered  in 
the  author  of  **  Hesperus  "  and  "  Fix- 
leiu,"  a  new  and  extraordinary  man  of 
genius,  and,  supposing  he  might  be 
gaining    more  applause    than  profits, 
wrote  to  him  a  gay  and  kindly  letter, 
under  a  feigned  name,  enclosing  fifty   ' 
Prussian     dollars.       Another     letter  i 
reached   him   about    the    same    time, 
from   an    accomplished    lady,    named 
Sophie  la  Boche,  that  charming  "grand- 
i     mother  "  w^ho  was  afterwards  so  beau- 
I     tifully    depicted     by    Bettiiie.      This 
kindly  lady  said  to  him  :  "  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  man  whose  susceptible 
soul  and  richly-thoughtful  mind  hovers 
over  all  the  leaves  of  '  Hesperus,'  can 
take  it  ill  if  a  ^ood  Frau  thanks  him   | 
for  the  agreeable  hours  she  has  enjoy-  , 
ed  through  that  wonderful  l)ook  ;  if  . 
ihe  bless  him,  that  with  so  wonderf\il  a  ! 
eeuius   he   is  so  good  a  sou,  so  ^ood  a   ' 

brother 1   tell  you  | 

firaiikly,  that  I  wish  to  know  more  \ 
of  you,  for  to  me  your  appearance 
i»  full  of  truth  and  reverence. 
Heaven  make  you  as  happy  as  it  has 
made  yon  precious  to  others ;  and 
when  you  read    or  hear   my   name, 


I 


remember  to  say,  'That  lady  is  my 
friend.'" 

It  seems  that  Richter's  later  writings 
had  been  admired  by  no  class  of  per- 
sons so  greatlv  as  by  women  of  emi- 
nence and  rank.  The  surprises  he  sus- 
tained from  such  quarters  were  enough 
to  turn  a  stnmg  man's  head.  In  Biardi, 
1796,  he  received  a  letter,  with  a  noble 
lady's  siniature,  frx>m  Weimar,  lavish- 
ing the  highest  praises  on  his  genius, 
and  informing  nim  that  his  woriu 
were  much  applauded  by  Wieland  and 
Herder,  and  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. In  a  short  time,  Paul  is  invited 
to  repair  to  that  illustrious  little  capi- 
tal, and  there  to  undergo  another  spell 
of  lionising.  He  proceeds  thither  in 
this  same  year  of  1 796,  and  is  brilliantly 
entertained  and  fluted  by  the  literati  of 
the  cit^ ;  and  narticipates,  on  the  largest 
scale,  m  "  eesthetic  tea,"  at  the  tables  of 
innumerable  accomplished  women  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  his  writ- 
ings. A  voluminous  correspondence, 
with  aU  manner  of  titled  and  noted 
persons,  follows — his  letters  to  splendid 
ladies  decidedly  preponderating,  and 
some  of  them  presenting  evidences  of 
romantic  sentiment  and  a  transcenden- 
tal species  of  flirtation.  Paul  seems  not 
unlikely  to  lose  his  peace  of  mind  ;  in 
other  words,  if  he  be  not  careful,  he 
will  be  &lling  dangerously  in  love.  To 
say  nothing  of  a  world  of  fairy  shapes, 
there  is,  for  instance,  a  certain  impetu- 
ous Madam  Von  Kalb  (the  Weimar 
lady  who  first  wrote  to  him),  hoverinjB^ 
about  him  with  an  indescribable  fasci- 
nation, and,  to  all  appearance,  captivat- 
ing him  "  by  the  powerful  enchantment 
of  her  character."  If  one  were  in 
Richter's  place,  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  vanish  somewhere,  or  otherwise 
make  proj)osals.  But  proposals  are 
out  of  tne  question  ;  for  Madam  Kalb, 
as  you  may  perceive,  is  a  married  lady 
— married,  as  tradition  says,  unhappily 
— but,  of  course,  not  the  less,  and 
beyond  redemj)tion,  mairied.  No 
harm,  however,  comes  of  it ;  it  is  mere 
Platonic  firework— dangerous  to  plajr 
with,  perhaps,  like  exi)erimeut»  m 
electricity — ^Imt  cot  necessarily  fatal. 
Paul  finally  escapes  from  it  with  a 
whole  skin,  and  not  materially  damaged 
in  his  affections. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  an  account 
of  all  the  homage  and  attention  whereof 
Richter  was  the  object  during  his  brief 
sojouni  ill  Weimar.     Herder,  wi-iting 
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to  Jacobi,  said  of  him  : — **  Heaven  has 
sent  me  a  treasure  in  Richter  that  I 
neither  ilesorved  nor  expected.  Every 
time  we  are  together  he  opens  anew 
the  treasures  that  the  three  wise  men 
brought, !  antl  tlie  star  goes  always 
before  hiiii.  1  can  only  say  that  he  is 
all  Iieart,  all  soul ;  an  harmonious  tone 
in  the  great  goMen  liarp  of  humanity, 
in  which  there  are  so  many  broken  ami 
discordant  strings."  Shortly  after  his 
return  to  Hof,  the  Princess  of  Hohen- 
lohe  came  and  entreated  him  to  take  | 
charge  of  the  education  of  her  sons. 
The  offer  was  alluring,  inasmuch  as  the 
income  wrmld  be  liamLiome,  an«l,  by 
accepting  it,  Paul  would  have  **a 
beautiful  residence  on  the  Rhine."  But 
his  answer  was,  **  That  he  was  hence- 
forth determined  to  educate  no  children 
but  his  own — the  l>ooks,  namely,  which 
he  designeii  to  write  ;  and  that  he  ha<l 
■o  much  to  say,  that  if  death  should 
surprise  him  at  his  writing  tible  in  his 
eightieth  year,  it  would  be  yet  too 
early." 

So,  with  a  fixed  and  steady  purpose, 
he  proceeded  with  what  he  conceived 
to  be  his  only  proper  work.     Prior  to 
visiting  Weimar,  he  had  commenced  his 
great  romance,  the  "  Titan  :'*  but  after 
the  literary  and  feminine  fascinations 
of  that  city,  Richter*s  spirits,  on   re- 
turning to  his  Patmos  at  Hof,  were 
too  much  depressed  to  go  on  with  it  to 
his  satisfaction.    He  therefore  occupied 
himself  during  the  winter  with  two  of 
his  minor  works,   *' Jubelsenior"  and 
the  "  Kampaner  Thai."    The  latter  (of 
which  we  have  an  English  translation) 
is  a  powerful  discourse  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  is  reckoned  "one 
of  the  most  purelv  serious  and  poetically 
beautiful  of  all    the  author's  minor 
works."   The  "  Jubelsenior"  ts  a  touch- 
ing and  simple    representation  of  a 
marriage   festival,    celebrated  by  an 
aged  clergyman  and  his  wife,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  consecration  of  the 
church,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
young  pastor,  who  is  in  love  with  the 
adopted  child  of  the  old  people.    Jean 
Paul  delighted    in   all  tnese  humble, 
simple  religious  ceremcmies  ;   and  the 
picture  presented  in  this  work  is  the 
expression  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
lonely  and  lowly  joys  and  aspirations 
that  subsist  in  silent    and    secluded 
places.    The  love  of  the  young  people 
18  also  mingled  in  the  history,  makmg 
a  sweety  gentle  under-tone  of  paaaion 


in  the  staid  solemnity  of  the  piece,  and 
brightening,  as  with  rays  of  hope,  the 
quietude  of  resignation. 

In  the  summer  of  1797,  while  Itichter 
was  at  the  baths  of  Eger,  in  Saxony,  en- 
joying the  society  of  a  multitude  of  bril- 
liant and  distinguished  persons,  and 
glowing  under  the  smiles  of  a  rich  and 
beautiful  young  widow  from  Switzer- 
land, he  was  startled  by  receiving  the 
intelligence  of  his  mother's  ofeath. 
With  a  sorrowing  and  remorseful 
heart  he  hastened  iMtck  to  Ho(  to  gaze 
for  the  last  time  upon  the  honoured 
countenance  whose  eyes  he  should  now 
behold  no  more.  He  found  her  look- 
ing wilm  and  happy,  and  even  youth- 
ful;  the  traces  of  uer  age  being  softened 
and  refined  by  the  hallowing  touch  of 
death.  It  only  remained  for  him  to 
have  her  carried  to  that  last  dwelling 
of  the  weary,  where,  as  our  gifted  Ten- 
nyson expresses  it^ 

"  She  will  not  hear  the  north  wind  rwre. 
Nor,  moaning,  housohold  shelter  oraTO, 
From  winter  rains  that  beat  her  grave.  ' 

Her  cares  and  sorrows  are  all  ended, 
and  whatsoever  there  remains  of  rest 
and  immortality,  it  is  now  opened  to 
her  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  exist- 
ence.   And  the  mourner  sits  him  down 
to  think  of  the  days  that  are  now  gone, 
when  the  buried  one  had  shared  with 
him  the  burden  of  his  disappointments, 
and  witnessed  the  ailvent  of  his  better 
fortunes  ;  and  of  all  the  love  which 
she  had  ever  borne  him,  and  of  the 
meek  humility  with  which  she   had 
sometimes  murmured  under  the  bard- 
ships  of  her  lot.    And  among  her  trear 
sui^^  household  stores   he    found   a 
faded  book,  wherein,  in  times  gone  by, 
she  had  set  down  the  scanty  eaminf;! 
of  her  midnight  spinnings  ;  and  thia, 
with  a  tenderness  and  regret  unspeak- 
able, he  pressed  closely  to  his  breast 
as  a  most  precious  memorial  never  to 
be  parted  with.    **  If  all  other  manu- 
scripts are  destroyed,"  said  he,  ''yet 
will  I  keep  this,  good  mother !  where 
the  misery  of  thy  nights  is  reoorded, 
and  where,  in  weakness  and  pain,  thy 
thread  of  life  is  drawn   out/*      And 
with  the  sanctity  of  death  about  the 
house,  he  remained  in  it,  sad  and  still, 
for  many  days.    But  life  in  the  frame 
of  man  is  powerful,  and  cannot  anchor 
always  by  the  shores  of  a  gloomy  memo> 
rv  ;  and  so,  with  a  spirit  sulxuied  and 
chastened,  he  turns  again  to  ezplova 
the  untraversed  waters  of  fljistwioa 
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that  Tet  lie  broad  and  dimly  seen  be- 
fore him  under  the  horizon  of  the 
or.ming  Team. 

Strange,  perhape,  it  may  neem, — ^but 
vtrt  how  natural  to  a  man  Btricken  in 
hill  affections, — Rich ter  fled  iMiok  to  the 
liatlw  «>f  E^er,  to  find,  in  the  Rym^iathy 
4 if  the  fsuiciuating  Swiw  widow,  some 
!>uita)>le  consolation  for  his  sorrow. 
Sh*"  must  have  oxerciiied  a  preat  charm 
nvt-r  him.  for  he  wrot»»  t<»  liis  friend 
<ht4j:  **I  have  found  the  lirHt  female 
«tul  that  I  can  completely  unite  with 
without  wearinejis,  without  contrarie- 
ty :  that  can  improve  me  while  I  im- 
firove  her.  She  is  too  noble  and  too 
}»erfect  to  be  eulo^n^ed  with  a  dmp  of 
uik.  She  lH?longs  to  that  claMs  of  wo- 
men who,  witli  timi  stefM,  go  straight 
forward  on  their  ])ath,  and  do  not  turn, 
*jt  ubaerve  the  gazers  on  the  right  or 
Irft.  She  has  more  love  in  her  neart 
than  in  her  eyes,  and,  therefore,  she  ia 
n«>t  tmderstood,  nor  happy;  and  her 
clear  rexisou  and  brilliant  fancy  sur- 
WW*  the  glow  of  her  imamnatiou.'* 
With  thUi  lady,  he  afterwarus  carrieil 
unau  interenting  correspondence  ;  but, 
an  was  the  case  in  other  instanctnt  of 
Wnls  experience,  nothing  further 
sprung  from  it 

Sometime  in  1798,  Richter  to<.k  his 
final  leave  of  Ht»f,  and  setthMl  himself 
at     I^ipzig.      Here    he    entered    his   . 
vt. linger  brother  at  the     l*niver>*ity  ;  . 
aui«l,  after  living  st»nie  time  a«  the  guest  , 
•  ■f  an  eminent  UKikseller,  he  t«.K.»k  up  \ 
hM  quarters  in  his  ohl  lo<]gingK  in  the 
Frtrrstraiw.     He  seems  to  have  lived 
in   ple:isant  iuteroourse  with  the  Wst 
!*-H-irty  of  the  place,  and  to  have  fol- 
ii^wed  his  v«»cation  as  an  author  in  the 
miilst  of  all  suitable   and  inrnvenient 
furtherances.      Emilie  Von  Ik'rlesiMh 
I  the  interesting  Swiss  widow)  had  ]»ur-  : 
«*hai«tnl  a  country  houM*  at  a  short  dis-  \ 
tance  from  the  city  :  and  thither  l*aul 
wan   iirivilege«l  to  re|iair  whensriever 
\xv   felt  inclined,  having  "a  quiet,  re- 
tlrvii  r<»oni  fitted  up  for  him  expreiwly 
as  a  ritudy,  where  he  cuiild  retire   if  he    . 
vijihnl  to  he  alone  ;  "  or,  if  he  <lesired   , 
sfc-A-iety.  he  might   have  it   "  with  her 
and  her  friends  in  her   ai»:ii*tments.*' 
I'lM'n  all  o<*casion8,  we  hear,  he  met  a  ; 
£rlom-ing  heart,  and  a  wann  disinter- 
entni  friemlship.     **  I  find  in  her,"  said 
I'ani.  "a  soul  that  has  not  om*e  fallen 
l»rnvath  my   ideal,    and  I   should   be 
«bollT  haiipy  in  her  friendshi}*,  if  she  . 
voulJ  not  lie  too  happif  with  me.'*  | 


In  this  same  year  Richter  accom- 
panied Emilie  to  Drewlen,  where  a  new 
and  hitherto  un imagined  world  was 
opened  to  him  in  its  widely-renowned 
galleries  of  art.  On  his  return  to  Leip- 
zig a  distressing  disoovery  awaited  him. 
**  His  brtither  Samuel,  \x\)cm  whose  ac- 
count and  to  j)r«anote  whose  education 
he  had  come  to  Lei]>zig,  ayouth  of  pood 
talents  and  originally  of  a  noble  «iis]>o- 
sition,  had  fallen  into  «lis.sii»ate4i  com- 
jmny,  and  lH*c<jiue  involved  in  a  deep 
passion  for  gaming.  He  luul  taken 
a<lvantage  of  Richter's  absence  to  break 
open  his  desk,  and  alwtract  from  it  a 
hundretl  and  fifty  rix  dollars."  With 
this  sum  he  deiwirted  ;  and,  though 
Paul  perfonned  manv  journeys  in 
search  of  him,  an<l  would  have  rea<lily 
forgiven  him  and  received  him  back, 
he  never  saw  him  more.  Sul>se(iuently, 
indeed,  he  heard  of  him,  and  settled  on 
him  a  small  yearly  sum  sufficient  for 
his  maintenance.  The  youth  led  a 
wandering  and  irregular  life,  and  at 
last  dieil  at  a  military  hospital  in 
Silesia. 

After  his  brother's  departure,  Leip- 
zig l>ecame  insui){>ortable  to  Richter  as 
a  place  of  resilience.  He  acconlingly 
lert  it,  and  for  a  while  settled  in  Wei- 
mar. Here  again  he  soon  became  plea- 
sjuitly  iloniestiwited.  **  His  rect^ption," 
we  are  told,  "  was  even  more  llatt«^ring 
than  at  first,  as  j>erHt»niU  knowle<lge 
had  confinned  the  former  athninition. 
All  doors  and  all  hearts,  even  the  ducal, 
were  opened  to  him."  The  noble  and 
intellectual  Duchess  Amelia  received 
him  a-H  a  frien<l,  and  gave  him  sugges- 
tions which  he  wrought  up  in  his  works. 
With  Henler,  Wieland,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  with  Goethe  and  Schiller,  he 
lived  on  temis  of  free  an<l  j)leasing 
intimacy  ;  thougli  ultimately  with 
CJoethe  there  was  some  estrangement, 
which,  nu»re  or  less,  continued  through- 
out life.  For  the  rest,  Richter  appears 
t(»  have  lu'en  highly  valued  by  all  who 
knew  him  ;  and  i>er]iai»s  he  now  stf)0<l 
ujK»n  a  highiT  elevation  in  the  estima- 
tion <if  soi'ifty  and  in  his  own  than  he 
hatl  ever  before  attained. 

So  i>ii.«*.**iMl  the  autumn  of  1798  ;  but, 
in  the  month  of  January  following, 
Madame  von  Kalb,  returning  from  her 
c<»untry  residemv,  thished  like  an  omi- 
m»us  ct»met  int<>  the  Weimar  circles, 
an<l  viTy  sensibly  disturWd  the  har- 
mony of  their  arrangements.  She  had 
}K-i*suaitcd  her  husUmd  to  consent  to  a 
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divorce,  and,  as  a  consequence,  insisted 
upon  marryinff  our  hero !  She  hinted, 
one  night  at  Herder^s,  that  such  a  con- 
summation mi^ht  be  effected  in  the 
spring.  "But,'  says  Richter,  "laflei^ 
wards  said  to  lier  decidedly,  No  I  and, 
after  a  glow  of  eloquence  from  her,  it 
stands  thus, — ^that  she  shall  take  no 
step  for,  and  I  no  step  against,  the 
divorce.  I  have  at  last  acquired  firm- 
ness of  heart.  In  this  al&ir  I  am 
wholly  guiltless.  T  can  feel  that  holy, 
general  love  which  I  cannot^  indeed, 
paint  with  this  dark  water ;  but  it 
passes  not  beyond  my  dreams," 

However,  no  experience  comes  amiss 
to  a  man  of  poetic  genius  ;  and  it 
would  seem  tliat  the  stormy  passages 
of  his  life,  arising  out  of  his  relations 
with  the  Kalbs  and  Berlespshs,  were 
of  unquestionable  advantage  to  hiTn  in 
the  way  of  enabling  him  to  complete 
his  "Titan."  At  this  work  he  lalwui-s 
until  the  s])ring,  when,  instead  of 
marrying  the  enchantress  Kalb,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Court  of 
Hilburghausen,  **  from  whose  Duke," 
we  are  told,  "  he  received  the  diploma 
of  Legations-rath."*  Here  Paul  is 
again  bewitcheil  bv  a  certain  Caroline 

von  F ,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the 

Duchess,  and  seems  decidedly  to  think, 
"If  I  were  united  with  her,  my  whole 
being,  even  the  smallest  stain,  would 
be  purified."  The  lady,  indeed,  appears 
to  reciprocate  his  feelings,  and  for  a 
time  all  goes  joyous  "as  a  marriage 
bell."  But  you  are  aware  that  "the 
course  of  true  love  never  does  nm 
smooth ; "  and  here,  again,  we  find 
"  objections  on  the  pai-t  of  friends,"  and 
endless  fastidious  "botherations;"  and, 
finally,  the  match  is  broken  oft*  never 
more  to  be  renewed.  Richter,  mean- 
while, is  so  discompose<l  by  the  termi- 
nation of  the  afiair,  as  to  grow  tireil  of 
Weimar,  and,  for  a  change,  he  journeys 
to  Berlin. 

But  before  gcnng,  he  contrived  to  get 
thefir8tvolumeof"Titan"publi8hed,the 
same  being  dedicatwl  to  the  hospitable 
Duchess  and  her  three  noble  sisters — 
all  of  whom  had  declared  themselves 
Piiurs  intense  admirers.  Other  works, 
of  lesser  note,  he  had  produced,  with  a 
view  to  keep  himself  before  the  public 
while  the  "Titan"  was  in  preparation. 
On  arriving  at  Berlin,  he  found  his 
fame  had  arrived  before  him ;   and, 

*  Oouiwellor  of  Legation. 


accordingly,  he  was  everywliflre  wdl 
received  and  entertained.  And  now, 
if  the  Fates  will  only  be  {nropitiooB, 
Richter  shall  certainly  obtain  a  wife. 
He  is  now  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  so 
that  if  he  means  to  marry  he  had  better 
lose  no  time.  Many  brilliant  ladies 
are  made  known  to  him,  and  among 
them,  Caroline  Mever,  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Andrew  Meyer,  rroteoBor  of 
Medicine,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Privy  Council.  As  we  have  no  space 
to  spare  for  describing  the  particu- 
larities of  the  wooing,  it  maybe  aa  well 
to  state  at  once  that  to  this  lady 
Richter  was  duly  married  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1 801 .  The  young  wife,  writing 
shoi'tly  afterwards  to  her  &ther,  de- 
clares herself  to  be  happy  beyond  her 
utmost  expectations : — ^  It  will  sound 
extra vaL^ant  to  you,"  she  says,  "if  I 
say,  the  high  enthusiasm  whidii  Richter 
excited  in  me  has  continually  risen  as 
we  have  entered  into  real  life  together. 
Never  can  a  misunderstanding  arise 
between  us.  .  .  .  This  man  so  loves 
me,  that  I  have  nothing  to  wish  but 
that  we  may  die  together."  Of  her, 
in  return,  Jean  Paul  afiirms,  "Marriage 
has  made  me  love  her  more  roman- 
tically, deeper,  infinitdif  more  than 
before."  And  so,  with  the  brightest 
prospects,  they  set  up  their  household 
m  the  pleasant  town  of  Meininffen. 

All  this,  we  suppose,  is  exactly  as  it 
should  be  ;  and,  as  henceforth  Paul*s 
life  was  for  the  most  part  prosperous 
and  peaceful,  there  needs  be  little 
further  said,  in  this  place,  respecting 
his  fortunes  or  condition.  After 
several  changes  of  residence,  he  finally 
settled  in  l^ireuth  ;  and  the  remain* 
ing  chief  events  of  his  life  were  the 
books  which  he  produced  and  published. 
Shortly  after  nis  marriage,  "Titan" 
was  completed,  after  being  ten  J^ears  in 
progress  ;  and  not  much  later,  in  1803^ 
appeared  the  "  Floffeljahre," — a  work 
whose  title  Mr.  C-anyle  thinks  may  be 
freely  translated  "  Wild  Oats."  Besides 
these,  and  the  works  already  named  in 
the  course  of  our  narrative,  Richter*s 
principal  works  are: — ^"Vorsehule  der 
Aesthetik  "  (Intro<luction  to^^^lsthetics) ; 
"Levana"  (a  Dis<.H)ur8e  on  Education), 
translated  into  English ;  "LebenFibels*' 
(Life  of  Fibel) ;  "  Nicholaus  Margraf ;" 
"  Katzenberger^s  Baflereise"  (Katsen- 
berger*s  Journey  to  th  e  Bath) ;  "  Schmel- 
zle*s  Reise  nach  FliiU"  (Schmelxles 
Journey  to   Flatz);    "A    Eologj  on 
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tte  Conlay  ;"  and  "Jean  Paul'B 
s  and  Future  History." 
t  of  Richter's  works  belong  to 
iis  of  novels  and  romances  ;  but 
aust  not  be  ju<lged  of  by  our 
h  notions  of  the  nature  of  such 
*tions.  Speaking  of  "*  Hesperus  " 
Titan,*'  Mr.  Canyle  remarks  : — 
e  is  solid  metal  enough  in  them 
out  whole  circulating  libraries, 
t  beaten  into  the  usual  fiiligree  ; 
nch  which,  attenuate  it  as  we 

no  quarterly  subscriber  could 
irry  with  him."     From  the  same 

we  subjoin  a  few  additional 
oes,  which  will  serve,  better  than 
ng  we  could  present,  to  give  a 
J  notion  of  the  most  prominent 
coliar  characteristics  of  Richter's 

defy  the  most  careless  or  prejadicod 
to  peruse  those  works  without  an 
ion  of  soinothing  splendid,  wonderful, 
ing.  .  .  .  lUchtcr  has  been  called 
llectual  ColosBus ;  and,  iu  truth,  it  is 
at  in  this  li^ht  that  we  view  him. 
iilties  are  all  of  gi^ntic  mould ; 
us,  awkward  in  their  movements; 
kd  splendid,  rather  than  harmonious 
tifiil ;  yet  joined  in  living  union  ;  and 
I  and  compass  altogether  extraordi- 
Ic  has  an  intellect  vehement,  rugged, 
ble ;  crushing  in  pieces  the  hardest 
is;  piercing  ii;  o  the  most  hidden 
ktions  of  things,  and  grasping  the 
itant :  an  imagination  vague,  sombre, 
1,  or  appalling  ;    brooding  over  the 

of  Being  ;  wandeiing  through  Infini- 
Jid  summoning  before  us,  in  its  dim 
a  light,  shapes  of  brilliancy,  solom- 

tcm>r:  a  fancy  of  exuberance  literally 
pled, — for  it  pours  its  trcctsures  with 
ncsH  which  knows  no  limit ;  hanging, 

sun,  a  jewel  on  every  grass- blade  ; 

wing   the  earth  at  large  with  orient 

But    deeper    than     all     these    lies 

r,  the  ruling  quality  with  Richtcr ;  as 

the  central  fire  that  pervades  and 
his  whole  btiug.  He  is  a  humourist 
a  inmost  sc-ul :  he  thinks  as  a  humour- 
feels,  imagines,  acts  as  a  humourist. 

the  element  in  which  his  nature  hves 
rks, — a  tumultuous  element  for  such 
?,  an«l  wild  work  he  makes  in  it !  A 
I  his  s]X)rt  as  in  his  eainestuess,  he 
)s  all  bound,  an<l  riots  without  law  or 
».  He  heaps  Pel  ion  upon  Ossa,  and 
le  universe  together  and  asunder  like 

of  pluythings It  is  an 

mas^iuciadti  :  all  nature  is  gone  forth 
rig  in  the  strangest  guises. 
.  trio  anarchy  is  not  without  its  pur- 
Lheso   viziirds  are    not    mere  hollow 

there  are  living  faces  under  them  ; 
is    mumming    has    its    significance. 

is  a  man  of  mirth,  but  he  seldom  or 
ondesctnds  to   be  a  merry  andrew. 

spite  of  its  extravagance,  we  should 
i  nis  humour  is,  of  all  his  gifts,  in- 


trinsically the  finest  and  most  genujno.  It 
has  such  witching  turns  ;  there  is  something 
in  it  so  capricious,  so  quaint,  so  heartfelt. 
From  his  Cyclopian  workshop,  and  its  fuligi- 
nous limbecs,  and  huge  unwieldy  machinery, 
the  little  shrivelled,  twisted  Figure  comes 
forth  at  last,  so  perfect  and  so  living,  to  be 
for  over  laughed  at  and  for  ever  loved  I 
Wayward  as  lie  seems,  he  woiks  not  without 
forethought :  like  Rubens,  by  a  single  stroke, 
he  can  change  a  laughing  face  into  a  sad  one. 
But  in  his  smile  itself  a  touching  pathos  may 
lie  hidden,  a  pity  too  deep  for  tears.  He  (a 
a  man  of  feeling,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the 
word, — for  he  loves  all  living  with  the  heart 
of  a  brother  ;  his  soul  rushes  forth,  in  sym- 
pathy with  gladness  and  sorrow,  with  good- 
ness or  grandeur,  over  all  creation.  Every 
gentle  and  generous  affection  ;  every  thrill  of 
mercy  ;  every  glow  of  nobleness,  awakens  in 
his  bosom  a  response ;  nay,  strikes  his  spirit 
into  harmony;  a  wild  music,  as  of  wmd- 
harps,  floating  round  us  in  fitfUl  swells ;  but 
soft  sometimes,  and  pure  and  sotil-entranc- 
ing,  as  the  song  of  angels  !  Aversion  itself 
with  him  is  not  hatred :  he  despises  much, 
but  justly ;  with  tolerance  also,  with  placi- 
dity, and  even  a  sort  of  love.  Love,  in  fiict, 
is  tho  atmos^ihero  ho  breathes  in  ;  the  medium 
through  which  he  looks.  His  is  the  spirit 
which  gives  life  and  beauty  to  whatever  it 
embraces."    .     .     . 

This,  of  course,  is  no  complete  esti- 
mate of  Richter's  literary  jwwers  and 
performances  ;  but  it  may  serve  to 
indicate  their  quality  and  substance, 
just  as  a  piece  of  broken  marble  might 
be  exhibited  to  show  the  nature  of  tlie 
material  in  a  quarry.  Any  one  desir- 
ous of  undertaking  the  study  of  Rich- 
ter's  writings,  could  not  do  better  than 
begin  by  reading  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  criticisms  ujpon  them  in  the 
two  first  volumes  of  his  **  Miscellanies." 
Here,  at  any  rate,  our  restricted  space 
forl)id.<<  us  to  enter  further  into  the 
subject ;  and,  with  respect  to  Richter's 
outwanl  history,  there  is  but  little 
more  to  tell. 

It  was  iu  the  year  1805  that  he  took 
up  his  resiilence  at  Baireuth ;  and 
there  he  continued  to  live  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  "  Little  city  of  my 
ha>)itation,"  said  ho,  "  which  I  l)elong 
to  on  this  side  the  grave  !  "  During 
these  years  children  grew  up  aromid 
him,  and  in  the  eyes  of  their  mother 
he  saw  liis  own  content  and  happiness 
reflected.  A  man  of  the  simplest 
habits  and  wishes,  he  was  satisfied 
with  simple  ])leasure8 ;  and,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  vocation,  he  was  ever 
distinguished  bv  the  most  exemplary 
and  unwearied  iJiligence.  "  I  hold  my 
duty,"  said  he,  "  not  to  lie  in  enjoying 
or  acquiring,  but  in  writing, — whatever 
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time  it  may  cost,  whatever  money  may 
be  forborne, — ^nay,  whatever  pleasure ; 
for  example,  that  of  seeing  Switzer- 
land, which  nothing  but  the  sacrifice  of 
time  forbids.*'  ^d  again,  he  says : 
"  A  poet,  who  presumes  to  give  poetic 
delight,  should  contemn,  and  willingly 
forbear,  all  enjoyments,  the  sacrifice  of 
which  aifects  not  his  creative  jiowers, 
that  so  he  may  delight  a  century  and 
a  whole  people."  Kichter  uniformly 
took  the  highest  and  the  noblest  view 
of  his  literary  calling.  He  exercised 
it  solely  for  the  eilification  and  im- 
provement of  humanity.  As  the  days 
of  his  pilgrimage  advanced  towanla 
their  decline,  he  could  calmly  consider 
them,  and  say,  **  When  I  look  at  what 
has  been  macfe  out  of  me,  I  must  tliank 
God  that  I  paid  no  heed  to  external 
matters, — ^neither  to  time  nor  toil,  nor 
profit  nor  loss.  The  tiling  is  there, 
and  the  instruments  tliat  did  it  I  have 
forgotten  ;  and  none  else  knows  them. 
In  this  wise,  has  the  unimportant  series 
of  moments  been  changed  into  w)me- 
thing  higher  that  remains.''  He  was 
not  without  some  troubles  in  his  latter 
years ;  but  these  did  nut  long  disturb 
the  magnanimity  and  sereneness  of  his 
soul.  Whatsoever  befel,  he  bore  with 
a  stoical  and  ptitient  steadfastness, 
cheerfully  seeking  what  help  was  to 
be  had  ;  and  when  no  hoj>e,  or  chance 
of  help,  was  left^  still  cheerfully  sub- 
mitting to  his  lot.  Finally,  as  is  the 
universal  fate  of  mortals,  he  died  ;  and 
saw  the  shining  of  the  sun  no  more, 
nor  the  green  earth,  with  its  streams 
and  flowers,  nor  the  sadness  or  the  joy 
of  human  faces.  *^  I  have  described  so 
much,"  he  had  said,  **  and  I  depart 
without  ever  seeing  Switzerland,  and 
the  ocean,  and  so  many  other  sights  ; 
but  the  ocean  of  eternity  I  shall  m  no 
case  fail  to  see ! "  On  that  remote  and 
unimaginable  deep,  he  went  forth  from 
the  shores  of  time,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1825.  The  same  gi'and 
voyage.  Header,  you  and  I  must  some 
day  embark  upon ;  may  we,  in  the 
meanwhile,  rememl)er  that  there  is  a 
God  above  us,  and  strive  to  work  out 
our  destination  here  with  fidelity  and 
manfulness ! 

DR   CHALMERS. 
Few  modem  names  have  been  longer,  or 
more  honourably,  before  the  world  than 
that  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers.    As  an 
orator,  a  theologian,  and  the  leading 


spirit  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ec- 
clesiastical revolutiitns  of  modern  timea^ 
the  recoixls  of  his  life  fill  a  large  space 
in  the  domestic  history  of  his  oooutry 
and  his  age;  whilst,  as  a  philosopher, 
he  rendered  incalculable  service,  bj 
the  mingled  originality  and  sobriety  of 
his  speculations,  to  the  cause  of  moral 
and  social  science.  All  the  features  of 
his  character  were  strongly  developed 
—  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect^  the 
thorough  independence  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  indomitable  resolution  of 
his  will,  the  untiring  and  restless  acti- 
vity, which  seemed  a  pervading  law  of 
his  l>eing,  his  exquisite  oouscientiou»- 
ness,  simplicity,  and  candour.  Such 
were  the  qualities  that  rendered  him 
the  great,  good  man  of  public  life ; 
whilst  the  tenderness  of  his  affection^ 
and  the  constancy  of  his  friendship, 
miule  him  beloveii  and  revered  in  the 
narrower  circle  of  private  associations. 
Hiri  inducnce  was  largely  felt  whiLit 
he  was  an  actor  in  our  midst^  and  his 
gi'eat  deeds  of  virtue  and  benevolence 
live  after  him. 

Austruther,  a  small  fishing  town  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  the  county  of 
Jb^fe,  was  Ids  birthplace.  It  was  one 
of  a  little  nest  of  trading  communities, 
which  had  long  flourished  on  a  profit- 
able, though  to  a  large  exteYit  contra- 
band, trafhc  with  Holland,  France,  and 
Spain,  and  on  a  considerable  exporta- 
tion of  malt  and  salt  to  England.  With 
the  simultaneous  decay  of  both  these 
branches  of  commerce,  the  prosperity 
of  these  little  towns  rapidly  waned ; 
but  a  new  source  of  distinction  was  re- 
served for  them ;  and  Kirkcaldy,  Largo, 
and  Anstnither,  separated  m>m  ei^ 
other  only  by  a  few  miles  of  coast,  will 
be  remembered  in  history  as  the  birth- 
place of  great  names — ^Adam  Smith, 
Sir  John  l^slie,  and  Thomas  Chalmers. 

Mr.  John  Chalmers,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  held  a  respectable  poeitdon 
in  the  society  of  eastern  Anstruther. 
On  Fritky,  the  17th  of  March,  1780,  a 
sixth  chiUl,  and  fourth  son,  was  added 
to  their  household.  The  father  com- 
muuicated  the  agreeable  intelligence 
to  his  brother,  and  added,  "  The  little 
fellow  is  named  Tom — I  wish  him  as 
good  a  man  as  his  name-father"  (Mr. 
Thomas  Ballardie,  his  uncle).  The 
child  throve  and  waxed  strong. 

The  boyhood  of  most  illustnous  men 
is  foimd  to  furnish  some  indications  of 
those  great  qualities  for  which  they 
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1uiT<  afterwanls  become  remarkable ; 
ukL  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  these 
jE^nut  r>f  early  promise  are  peculiarly 
intervting.  HLs  f lower  of  apulicatiou, 
hid  cuiddur,  gtxxl  temper  au<i  geuoro- 
81  ty.  and,  above  all,  his  reverence  for 
the  cbli^tiona  of  truth  mider  whatever 
circumstances  contracted,  are  amonipit 
iht*  most  ounspicuouH  features  of  his 
•*har&cter  as  a  child.  Even  at  two 
yeani  of  ajje,  his  promise,  extracted  by 
a  flood  of  affected  tenderness,  not  to 
rvvtsal  the  ill-treatment  of  a  cruel  nurse, 
was  held  sound  under  every  species  of 
provocation.  He  was  a  miy,  active, 
iigfat'hearted  boy—- ojften  icfle  from  his 
predilection  for  the  starts  of  the  play- 
gr«»und  ;  but  when  he  t<x»k  his  lessons 
in  handL  it  was  with  a  vigour  of  pur- 
pose which  soon  m.H8tered  them;  he 
waa,  indeed,  always  **  in  earnest ; " 
whether  at  work  or  at  play,  he  entered 
into  the  pursuit  of  the  hour  with  his 
whide  heart,  and  as  he  grew  in  years 
thiis  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  persever- 
ance became  constjintly  more  Mtrongly 
iifvel« aHni.  His  dedication  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministr}'  was  a  {toint  decided  on  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  in  November,  ! 
1 79 1 —when  i»n ly  twelve  years  old — he  I 
was  enrolle<l  as  a  student  in  the  Uni-  i 
v«-n»ity  i»f  St.  Andrew's.  I 

I  firing  the  first  two  years  of  his  col-  | 
lri^•  life,  young  Chalmt* i-s  proved  him- 
M-lf  still  a  lK>y — and  gi>lf,  foot-ball,  and 
han>l-lkall,  reot^ivcd  a  larger  share  of 
his  attt'Ution  th.on  the  exercises  of  the 
claE»-nHim   and   the    study.      It    was 
U'-'t    until    the    thinl   stn$sion    of   his 
i>.ur»e  that   he   api»lie<l   <liligently   to 
irraver   iiumnits.      Attaching   himself 
with  anfour  to  the  study  of  inathema- 
th^  undi  *■  the  guidance  of  Dr.  James 
Bniwn.  hi-  gave  a  remarkable  pnx>f  of  j 
what  his  stnaig  intelligence  ami   his   ' 
ffTfAt  forx^e  of  will  were  capable  of  ac-  ' 
O'mplinhing.     It  was  to  this  period  of  = 
hist    life,  and  to  the  influence   of  his 
mAihematical  ]>roffssor,  he  was  always 
x.vu.sti.>mfd  to  attriluite  the  formation   | 
i>f  hL*  int«rllectual  diameter,  and  the   " 
dtnrv'tiMn  im])arted  to  his  tastes,  ha) tits, 
iiiid  literary  career.     With  such  an  in- 
♦'tniL'tiT — who  iii»t  only  gave  him  the   . 
li-nrtit   of  his  acidemic   lessons,   but 
&  imitte«l  him  to  the  intimacy  of  friend- 
rli\\t — au'l  with  a  iiiiu«l  keenly  n^Iishing 
L*-'  msrtri^'al  M>eculations — it  isnotsur- 
;-ri»ing  that  the  young  student  quickly 
hprnM  into  the  full  stature  of  mental 
manhriod.    and   surrendered    himself 


with  entire  devotion  to  his  favourite 
science. 

But  the  after  life  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
would  lead  um  to  look  for  other  influ- 
ences at  work  at  this  ])eriod  of  his 
history  in  the  formation  of  his  charac- 
ter. Though  long  retaining  his  strong 
Eredilection  for  mathematical  pursuits, 
e  l)ecanie  a  man  of  busy  action  in 
public  affairs,  and  a  distinguishefi  mas- 
ter of  cthi(.*s  and  theology.  No  man  in 
Scotland  had  more  decided  and  inde- 
pendent views  on  the  subject  of  social 
economics,  nor  adopted  more  energetic 
measures  for  giving  practical  effect  to 
his  convictions ;  and  none  ever  filled 
with  greater  distinction  the  professor^s 
chair,  or  approved  himself  as  a  more 
eloquent  ana  accomplished  preacher  of 
the  CJospel.  And  if  we  follow  him  back 
to  Saint  Andrews,  we  shall  find  him 
continuing,  indeed,  to  prosecute  his 
geometrical  studies  with  undiminishe<l 
ardour,  but  occasionally,  amid  them,  in- 
tent upon  the  study  of  Godwin's  "Poli- 
tical Justice,'"  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  political  and 
theological  societies.  In  the  session  of 
179(1-7,  Chalmers  read  a  speech  in  the 
latter  of  these  clubs,  on  the  afiirmativc 
side  of  the  question,  "Is  a  Divine  Reve- 
lation necessary'  i "  which  contained 
numerous  proofs  of  great  and  peculiai- 
talents.  In  the  name  year,  he  delivered 
an  elaborate  diatH.nirse  on  Predestina- 
tion, and  in  the  following  session  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  tiiscussion  of 
the  question,  "  Is  man  a  free  agent  i " 
to  which  he  returned  a  negative  replv. 
At  the  cloai'  of  Mr.  Chalmers'  attend- 
ance at  St.  Andrew's,  he  s]>ent  some 
months  as  j)rivate  tutor  in  a  gentle- 
man's family  ;  but  the  contemptuous 
treatment  he  met  with,  rendered  the 
situation  very  irksome  to  him,  and  in 
the  lK.'ginuing  of  January,  17i>l),  he 
availed  himself  of  an  oj>iK)rtunity  of 
terminating  his  engagements,  ami  ap- 
plied to  the  presbyterv  of  St.  Andrew's 
for  a  licence  to  preach.  There  was  a 
ditticulty  in  the  way.  He  had  not 
comi)leted  his  nineteenth  year,  and  the 
I>res<Tibed  age  w;is  twenty-one.  In 
thin  dilemma,  an  old  statute  of  the 
Church  was  hunted  uj),  which  ctm- 
tained  an  excepti<nial  clause,  in  favour 
of  siu-h  as  were  distinguisluMl  for  **rare 
and  singular  qualities."  Y<»uiig  Chal- 
mers wjis  pleaded  for  under  this  clause, 
as  "a  lad  o'  pregnant  nairts "  and  the 
plea  being  admitte*^  tie  was  licensed 
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after  the  usual  formalities  on  the  3l9t 
July,  1709. 

The  English  town  of  Wigan  was 
honoured  by  the  delivery,  in  Chapel- 
lane  Cliai)el,  of  the  fii-st  sermon  of  the 
future  Scottish  orator.  The  date  of 
this  event  was  the  2oth  August,  1 7\i\). 
On  the  following  Sunday  he  preached 
twice  for  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Liver- 
jKiol.  As  his  first  appearances  in  a 
character  in  which  he  aftei*^'ards  be- 
came so  pre-eminent,  a  peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  these  early  elJbrts.  Though 
wanting  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
his  maturer  exploits,  the  first  adiieve-  j 
ments  of  a  great  man — the  fii-st  victory  ' 
of  the  wairior,  the  first  sketch  of  the 
painter,  the  fii-st  couplet  of  the  poet —  , 
never  fails  to  excite  our  curiosity.  ■ 
James  Chalmei*s,  writing  to  his  father, 
gives  this  motlest  and  discriminating 
account  of  the  young  preacher : — ''  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  form  an  opuiiun 
of  Thomas  yet ;  but  the  sennon  he  gave 
us  in  LiverjXKjl  (which  was  the  same 
as  he  lia<l  given  in  Wigan)  was,  in 
general,  well  liked.  His  mode  of  deli- 
very is  exjjressive,  his  language  beau- 
tiful, and  his  arguments  very  forcible 
and  strong.  His  sennon  containe<l  a 
due  mixture  both  of  the  doctrinal  and 
practical  part  of  religion,  but  I  think 
it  inclinea  rather  more  to  the  latter. 
The  subject,  however,  require* I  it  It 
is  the  opinion  of  those  who  i)retend  to 
be  judges,  that  he  will  shine  in  the  pul- 
pit ;  but,  as  yet,  he  is  i-ather  awkward 
m  his  apj>earance.  We,  however,  are 
at  s<.>me  pains  in  ailju-sting  his  dress,  . 
maimer,  «c.,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
pay  any  great  regard  to  it  himself.'' 

The  delivery  of  his  maiden  sermon 
was  followed  by  a  long  secession  from 
pulpit  laboui-s,  and  two  se.-*sions  were 
spent  in  E<linburgh  in  the  ])rosecution 
of  mathematiod  studies,  under  Pro- 
fessor Playfair,  and  chemistry,  imder 
Dr.  Ho)>e.  His  attention  to  the  latter 
science  was  at  this  time  unremitting, 
and  the  success  with  which  he  jiui'sued 
it  was  afterwards  seen  in  his  own  lec- 
tures at  St.  Andrew's. 

Mr.  Chalmers'  first  pastorid  duties 
were  discliarged  in  the  i>arish  of  Cavei-s, 
where  he  was  appointed  as  assistant 
minister ;  but  this  office  wjis  shortly 
afterwards  exchanged  for  the  living  of 
Kilmany,  in  the  gift  of  the  professors 
of  St.  Andrew's,  by  whose  unanimous 
vote  he  was  presented  to  it.  The 
young  clergyman's  estimate  of  the  im- 


portance and  chiiuis  of  the  Cfarirtuui 
pastorate  was  very  ditl'ereut  from  that 
entertained  by  him  in  his  maiurer 
years,  and  he  was  much  gratified  at 
obtaining,  in  addition  to  his  iiicum- 
bency,  the  assistant  lectureship  of 
mathematics  at  his  alma  mater.  He 
held  the  ap{M)intment,  however,  only 
for  a  few  months,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed, in  consequence  of  some  olTenoe 
he  had  given  to  the  professor.  The 
alleged  ground  of  his  dismissal  was, 
his  ^  inetficiency  as  a  teacher ;  ^  and 
the  aspirant  after  literary  ciistinctioD, 
whose  great  object  of  ambition  was  a 
professor's  chair,  smarting  under  this 
severe  blow  to  his  academic  reuown, 
determined  to  open  classes  of  his  own 
within  the  very  shadow  of  the  Univer- 
sity. A  lively  and,  in  some  respectSi 
bitter  rivalry  ensued, and  Mr.  Chalmers* 
proceedings  were  condemned  by  many. 
The  subject  was  even  brought  under 
the  notice  of  his  presbj'tery.  His  own 
feelings  on  the  ocaision,  and  the  apo- 
logy he  Conceived  might  be  urged  on 
his  behalf,  are  a<lniinu)ly  expressed  iu 
his  addi*e.ss  t(j  his  ministerial  brethreii. 
"  Few  of  vou,"  he  said,  **  are  perhaps 
acquainted  with  the  ]>eculiaritiesof  my 
situation  as  assistjuit  teacher  in  the 
mathematical  classes  of  St.  Andrew^s 
University.  I  felt  my  business  to  l>e 
a^eeable ;  I  rejoiced  in  the  education 
ol  youth,  as  the  most  important  and 
delightful  exertMse  of  a  man's  powers ; 
but,  before  one-half  of  the  session  had 
elapsed,  I  found  myself  surrounded 
with  all  the  cares  luul  perplexities  of 
op)xisition.  Unfortunate  misunder- 
standings arose,  which  it  is  neither  for 
you  to  hear  nor  for  me  at  present  to 
explain.  I  shall  only  say  that  I  was 
deseited  both  by  my  employer  and  the 
University ;  and  my  career  as  the  ma- 
thematical assistant  was  at  last  closed 
by  the  ignominy  of  a  dismissal  from 
my  employment.  I  was  now  disposed 
of.  I  was  consigned  to  the  obscurity 
of  the  country.  I  was  compelled  to 
retire  in  <lisgrace,  and  leave  tlie  field 
to  my  exulting  enemies.  They  had 
Ijained  their  objects — a  name  expunffeil 
Irom  the  list  of  com])etitiou — ^no further 
disturbance  from  interlopers — no  lite- 
rary u]>start  to  emulate  their  delicious 
repose,  c»r  to  outstrip  them  in  public 
esteem — no  ambitious  intruder  to  dis- 
pel our  golden  dreams  of  preferment^ 
or  to  riot  along  with  us  m  the  lidi 
harvest  of  benefices.  I  have  few  friends 
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ki^  (latroDAge  to  help  me  forward  in 
tin*  i«reer  rif  hq  honnunihle  ambition. 
All  tliat  [  had  to  truMt  in  waH  my  ara- 
■ieniic  rpputatinn,  and  the  (tmfidenco 
«>f  an  enlicrhtcucd  |)u)ilic.  l^it  I  had 
ijiif  fitndflatiou:  I  wjis  Hii]i]K>rtod  by 
ihir  r»^d|iectful  attachment  of  my  |m)>ilM. 
.  .  .  .  1  waM  jiroui I  enough  t4>  think 
that,  if  they  jierHtverfd  an  thoy  !iad 
be^D.  they  wi»uld  l>eMtnw  the'  mosit 
b«in*iiu:»blv  *'f  all  test  inn  »nies." 

Hi*  lerturert,  iMith  in  matliematio^ 
ant]  fht-nuptrv,  won*  lii^^ddy  sucwssful, 
and  the  ill-feelinpi  exfitVd  by  the 
•  H*-uni?noe  j;nidu:illy  sulisided.*  We 
hav«r  referred  at  b'lit^^h  to  this  inci- 
dent, lietauiie  it  i»  stnmirly  illustrative 
cff  the  Wnt  of  Mr.  (lialmerH*  inolina- 
ti«iu>  at  thiti  peri«><l.  S«.)  anlontly  did 
hf  desire  a  j»rofe»*««ir'H  chair,  that  ho 
aiiU'.'Unoed  himself  aj<  a  tnndidate  for  a 
%'H^»ni-y  at  St.  Andn-w's  in  l)e<vin)H«r, 
l'^>4.  and  airain  at  K«liiibun;h,  in 
,TaitiLHr\-.  lSi»."i.  Hirt  first  ]Mibli<":itii)n 
ar-<««r  out  of  this  latter  ooutt-st.  Pn»- 
ftTi*-»rH  Pbyfair  ami  St »•  wart  havinj,' 
niMrr.ss«*d  K*tt»Ts  (••  the  1^4 »n I  T*rnv«ist, 
dr|>ivc:itiii;r  thi»  n]>]M>ii)ti]U'iit  i»f  any  of 
liie  So»»ttish  I'loru'y,  nn  tlie  JLrrounll  of 
their  crenenl  ine<»m)>et«'ncy  in  mathe- 
mat-ii*s  :ind  natural  pliilosijihy,  (*hal- 
mt-rs  cMufi  to  tlie  n-seue  i>f  his  onier 
fn-ni  thr  "cruel  ami  illiU-ral  insinun- 
i;.  u."  It  is  of  this  i»;im]»hli*t  thai  liis 
:'.i:i.'-r  n:iivfly  writ«-s,  "  As  to  Thi'iiirts's 
I  ■ilil..Tii;..ii.  it  is  ai-knowh-di:ril  in  all 
j<.rts  t..  bf  «*levrr  fn«-ntrh  :  but  a-*  to 
•*•  rviuuT  liis  "Wn  rnds,  whatw.T  thtisi* 
n.iiv  U-,  1  -ii-tir.rly  think  hv  hn<  takm 
i:  •  m-K"  ihrtt  ever  brails  t<i  |iri-tVniii'nt. 
?T  K»-  f^'itur*  //')  >//(fn.*'  A  wiirk  i»f 
jT-.it'T  j.rrt«-nsi«)n«*.  fntithMl  "An  In- 
.<L;iry  into  the  Kxtt-ni  and  Stability  of 
S*;iti'>iial  Kesources" — intended  ti»elu- 

.  Lit"  oonie(|Uesti«>nsi»f  )>olitie:i]  immiim- 
ii.v.-Lnd  dissipate  the  alanu  rH'fitsioned 
ri>  tij»-  ]«r«»s|H*.-t  ..f  a  proti-aeteil  antl 
•■\i-  ri^ivi-  war — ajipean-il  \\i  l*»n\  :i]id 
iii* :  «iih  a  ni]iid  ^ale  in  h^linlturirh. 

The  f'.'U'.wini:  yt-ar.  Mr.  rhalmers 
ni.f>  hin  maiilen  spi-eeh  in  the  (ieneral 
A^mblv  ot'  the  S-..ttish  Kirk.  The 
:•  itic  wsL-  Mime  iby  anil  luirren  )»raneh 
it  ••i*i'I»"«ta.4ci.*;tl  l:i\\.  but  th««  att«'nt ion 
<  :"  ti.t    h"ii-e  wa n  arretted  by  the 

Ijijri.iiiiy  alul  ehMjii»'nee  nf  the  pleader. 
"  I*"  V'-n  kU'W  anvtliimriif  this  man  /" 
<ki'i  Pr.  ( \'tmplN*il  tti  a  minister  who 
•ci!  Tttar  h  III.  "Me  is  .>4Urely  a  most 
•■I'riM-plin.iry  persi»n."  The  Fifeshire 
ru;n  «t4-rs  had  t<i  answer  nianv  n  simi- 


lar inquiry  resiK?cting  their  young,  but 
gifted,  brother. 

We  now  appr<»aeh  a  nn«*t  momentou-s 
era  in  the  life  t»f  this  jrroat  man,  a  cliango 
of  religi<ms  .>«entiment,  destined  to  ex- 
ert a  most  im]Mirtant  influence  on  \\\a 
future eareerand  position  in  Uie  ( 'hurch. 
It  is  ne<vssary  to  tak<'  a  brief  retn>si>ect 
of  Mr.  (.'halmei-s'  mental  histt»ry  up  to 
this  time. 

We  have  mentioned  that  durin»(  his 
stay  at  St.  Andrew's,  his  pui*suit  of 
mathemati^d  si-ience  wjus  j>artiaHy 
distracted  by  the  charms  «»f  (.MNlwins 
"Politirtd  Jiisti****/'  and  the  attnwtions 
of  a  couple  <»f  ileK'itinj^  »*<»oieties.  The 
speculations  of  that  able  work,  and  the 
influeniv  of  the  men  to  whom  he  waa 
inde)>ted  for  his  first  awakening  into 
intellectual  life,  Oi»mV»ined  t^)  make  Mr. 
Chalmers  a  "  liberal  enthusiast "  in  jKdi- 
tits.  tlivamin*;  of  the  |x*rfwtjibility  of 
man.  and  the  ]M»liti<r:d  regeneration  of 
the  wi»rhl,  and  a  **  mo<lersil^  "  in  theo- 
logy. The  Church  of  Sc<nlami  waa 
(liviiled  into  two  jrr<*at  {mi'ties — i»ne  by 
wlmm  llie  ]»eeuliar  tenets  of  Calvinism 
were  a<lo]itcd  with  fervour,  and  who 
wore  distin<;uisheil  as  the  evangelicsvl 
section  ;  an«l  a  set^md  whose  creed  was 
|>o]juhu"ly  designate*!  *' Motleratism/' 
and  who,  as  that  name  imjilies,  rejecte<l 
what  they  «lei'nied  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Calvinists.  and  aeeejiied  the  >cience  of 
tluM'loL'v  on  alni«»st  the  same  basis  as 
any  other  biam-h  of  philo.snj)hy.  His 
cnide  ptiliti«"al  vii-ws  ho  "iiKm  abjur***!, 
and  remained  tlirou^rh  life  an  a«lluTent 
«if  a  Conservative  jMiliey;  Imt  the  reli- 
gii»us  ]»rineiplrs  imbilied  at  c«»lle;;e 
maintained  a  much  m"iv  enduring 
empire  uvi-r  him.  His  early  ministra- 
tions at  Kilmany  are  a  faithful  and 
conseientious  expression  t»f  his  in- 
most sentiments,  fnr  he  was  ton  single- 
minded  and  candid  ti»  atieet  any 
concealment  :  and  eunvinied  that  the 
evanirelical  system  wa>  a  ;:reat  false- 
hond.  In*  lost  no  i.]i]iMrtunity  of  de- 
nouneim:  it  with  all  his  chai*aeter- 
istie  Vebenhliee.  What  wju*  tin*  ^-um 
of  his  teai'liinir  on  the  Uadim;  dite- 
trines  of  the  C]iri>tian  tlieoh'gy.  may 
Ite    in  fen- •  I  fp-m    tlie   fi-lh-wini;  laief 

itas.-iii;^!"  fiMiii  diif  I  if  his  aildre.ssis  ti> 
lis  ]>arishii«ners: — "The  tenet'*  "'f  thos<» 
whose  u'liiinny  ami  unenlaige«l  minds 
ai'i"  apt  ti»  inia<:ine  that  the  Autlmr  of 
natuii>  reipiiied  the  death  «»f  Jesus 
merely  tbr  the  re]»ai-:ttwn  of  violate. I 
justice,  an*   reje<"te<l    by  all   free  .lud 
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rational  inquirerB The 

Towards  of  I  leaven  are  attached  to  the 
exercise  of  our  \ni-tuoiis  affections.  The 
faith  of  Christimiity  in  praiseworthy 
and  meritorious  only  because  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  influence  of  virtuous 
sentiments  on  tlie  mind.  Let  us  trem- 
ble to  think  that  anything  but  \'irtue 
can  recommend  us  to  the  Almighty. 
.  .  .  Let  us  view  fanatical  vagaries 
with  the  contempt  they  deserve,  and 
walk  in  the  certain  ]vath  marked  out 
to  us  by  reason  and  by  Scripture." 
This  version  of  the  system  of  Christia- 
nitv  has  been  desci-ibed  as  "a  modified, 
milder,  and  mitigated  law."  Such, 
however,  did  Mr.  Chalmers  preach  at 
Kilmany  for  seven  years  of  nis  early 
ministry.  A  combination  of  causes 
produced  a  great  change,  and  converted 
Mr.  Chalmers  into  an  earnest  believer 
in  the  evangelical  system,  and  an  elo- 
quent champion  of  its  tenets. 

During  a  temporary  residence  at  the  i 
farm-house  of  Fincraigs,  whilst  his  = 
manse  was  re-building,  melancholy 
tidings  reached  him  from  home.  A  , 
venerable  uncle  had  passed  away  by  a  | 
sudden  and  impressive  death.  The 
intelligence  found  the  young  minister 
in  the  first  stages  of  a  severe  illness, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  pay  the  last  token  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  his  relative.  Betuming 
from  a  visit  made  to  Anstmther  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  his  health  per- 
mitted, the  premature  exi>osure  led 
to  a  second  sickness,  which  confined 
him  for  four  months  to  his  room,  and  i 
excluded  him  for  half-a^year  from  the  | 
pulpit.  It  was  a  time  of  solitary  and 
earnest  reflection.  From  the  confines  of 
eternity,  with  all  the  associations  of 
death  vividly  before  his  mind,  he  ex- 
amined his  heart,  reviewed  his  judg- 
ments, and  corrected  many  of  his  past 
impressions  of  reli^ous  truth.  The 
revolution  his  spiritual  nature  was 
destined  to  undergo  was  yet,  however, 
in  its  earliest  stages.  He  had  modified 
his  doctiinal  convictions  less  than  he 
had  become  impressed  with  the  deep 
solenmity  of  eternity  and  eternal  things. 
He  had  not  altogether  abandoned  his 
old  interpretation  of  the  Atonement, 
nor  embraced  the  evangelical  formula ; 
but  he  wrote':  **My  confinement  has 
fixed  on  my  heart  a  very  strong  im- 
pression of  the  insignificance  of  time, 
an  impression  which,  I  trust,  will  not 
abandon  me,  though  I  again  reach  the 


hey-day  of  youth  and  Tigoiir.  Thii 
should  be  the  first  step  to  anoUier  im- 
pression still  more  salutary — ^the  mag- 
nitude c»f  eternity.  Strip  human  life 
of  its  connection  with  another  scene  of 
existenr^e,  and  it  is  the  illusion  of  an 
instant,  an  unmeaning  ikrce,  a  series  of 
visions  and  projects,  and  convnluve 
efforts,  which  terminate  in  nothing." 

But  the  foundations  of  his  past  laith 
had  been  unsettled,  and  the  stmggle 
for  clearer  views  was  a  prolonged  and 
arduous  one.  The  result  was  hajstened 
by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Wilberforce*s 
"  Practical  View  of  Christianity.-  Of 
this  lK)ok  he  writes:  ^As  I  got  on  in 
reading  it,  I  felt  myself  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  revolution  m  all  my  opinionB 
about  Christianity.  I  am  now  (Feb- 
ruary, 1820)  most  thoroughly  of  opinion, 
and  it  is  an  opinion  founded  on  expe- 
rience, that  on  the  system  of— do  toia 
and  live,  no  peace,  and  even  no  trae 
and  worthy  obedience,  can  ever  be  at- 
tained. It  is,  'Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Clirist,  and  thou  shalt  be  saTed.*** 
But  the  ^  thorough  opinion  "  thna  pro- 
fessed years  after  this  season  of  mental 
strife,  came  not  to  his  relief  until  his 
heart  had  been  yet  more  severely  tried. 

Ho  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  various  articles 
he  had  undertaken  to  prepare  for  tlie 
Edinburgh  Encydopaedia,  to  whidi  be 
had  been  invited  to  contribute  by  Dr. 
(now  Sir  David)  Brewster.  He  made 
it  a  special  request,  urged  with  great 
eameatuess,  that  the  article  **  Christi- 
anity," might  be  entrusted  to  him,  an 
evidence  of  the  paramount  place  which 
reliffiou  was  now  beginning  to  occupy 
in  his  mind,  to  the  displacement  of 
secular  science.  In  his  preparations 
for  this  dissertation — ^which  continued 
with  more  or  less  regularity  through- 
out his  severe  illness — he  consulted 
every  author  who  had  anythinff  to 
adduce  against  the  credibility  of  Divine 
Bevelation,  and  often  spoke  in  an  eos- 
tacy,  of  the  grandeur  and  excellence  of 
Christianity,  and  the  clearness  and 
force  of  its  evidences.  He  became 
wholly  absorbed  in  his  great  theme; 
and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  these  en- 
gagements, as  the  wider  and  more 
general  relations  of  the  Great  Mystery 
unfolded  tliemselves  to  him,  that  be 
was  first  led  heartily  to  embrace  the 
distinguishinff  tenets  of  the  evangelieal 
theology.  The  ultimate  consequences 
of  this  mtemal  revolution  irere  cf  i — ' 
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Its  immediate  result  was 
md  final  abandonment  of  his 
;ical  pursuits,  and  an  ardent 
sdness  to  the  duties  and  re- 
gies of  the  pastorate. 
d  once  more  to  the  enioyment 
health,  and  with  a  mmd  once 
ase  in  the  possession  of  firm 
)d  views,  Mr.  Chalmers  re- 
labours  at  Kilmany,  and  for 
me  began  in  earnest  to  preach 
L  The  effect  was  soon  visible. 
2h  became  crowded,  and  the 
e  preacher's  new-bom  fervour 
lence  brought  weekly  acces- 
the  congregation  from  the 
ing  parishes.  Dundee,  Edin- 
1  Glasffow,  lent  their  several 
bs  to  the  wrapt  and  excited 

In  addition  to  these  solemn 
tssive  exercises,  ail  the  duties 
ih  minister  were  discharged 
apiary  punctuality  and  zeal. 

years  he  continued  thus  to 
th  amazing  industry,  whilst 
ibutions  to  various  publica- 
especially  his  essay  on  Chris- 
prmted  from  the  Edinburgh 
idia,  carried  his  reputation 
it  the  length  and  breadth  of 

The  time  for  his  seclusion 
ure  country  village  was  gone 
•e  public  Sv'^ne  awaited  him ; 
re  adequate  for  the  exercise 
ghty  powers.  In  the  year 
as  elected  to  the  Free  Church 
«r,  and  preached  his  first  ser- 
at  city  before  the  Society  of 
of  the  Clergy  a  few  mouths 

appointment,  on  the  30th 
U5.  A  vast  multitude  as- 
x>  hear  him.  Previous  cir- 
«  connected  with  the  canvass 
ion,  had  produced  a  large 
f  public  excitement,  and  the 
e,  and  then  the  first  accents 
licher,  were  anxiously  looked 
ength,  a  pale  face,  clad  with 
ous  kind  of  meaning,  strong 
eeks,  massive  foreliea^l,  and 
jssin^  a  strange  dreamy  kind 
;ss,  rises  above  the  desk,  and 
(i  tho  words  of  the  psalm  for 
^gation  to  sing.  At  the  con- 
the  devotional  exercises,  the 
lounced,  and  the  sermon  be- 
3  speaker's  voice  is  deficient 
mpass  and  melody  ;  his  man- 
esture,  as   when  his  brother 

him  at  Liverpool,  are  still 
and  un<Traceful ;  his  pronun- 


ciation is  broadly  marked,  not  only 
with  national,  but  proyinciail  peculiari- 
ties, so  that  a  fastidious  critic  might 
pronounce  every  word  he  utters  a 
coarse  barbarism.  But  the  sense  of 
defects  such  as  these  is  swept  away  by 
the  impetuous  torrent  of  eloquence 
which  rapidly  succeeds  the  low,  drawl- 
ing monotony  of  his  exordium.  Then, 
when  the  majesty  of  his  conceptions, 
and  the  unmatched  richness  of  his  elo- 
(^uence,  shine  forth,  the  effect  is  irre- 
sistible and  universal,  and  the  orator 
sways  the  passions  of  his  auditory  at 
will,  as  by  a  spell  of  fascination. 

On  the  21st  February,  the  senate  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  conferred  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor in  Divinity  upon  Mr.  Chalmers,  and 
the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  soon  after 
elected  him  as  one  of  its  representa- 
tives in  the  General  Assembly,  where 
from  the  first  he  took  an  important 
part  in  the  debates.  At  the  particular 
desire  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
the  Doctor  was  appointed  to  preach 
before  his  Grace,  on  the  Sabbath  suc- 
ceeding the  sittings  of  the  Assembly. 
The  announcement  created  so  great  an 
excitement^  that  a  crowd  gathered  be- 
fore the  High  Church  of  l^inburgh  at 
as  early  an  nour  as  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  when,  at  length  entrance 
was  given,  pews  and  passages  were 
densely  filled  by  one  tremendous  rush. 
The  Commissioner,  the  judges,  and  the 
magistrates,  with  great  difiiculty  reach- 
ed their  allotted  seats.  Such  was  the 
effect  produced  by  the  preacher's  mag- 
nificent display  of  eloquence,  that  a 
suppressed,  but  audible,  murmur  of 
applause  ran  through  the  congregation. 

Dr.  Chalmers'  popularity  in  Glasgow 
was  increased,  if  possible,  by  the  deli- 
very of  the  celebrated  Astronomical 
Discourses,  during  the  jrear  1816.  These 
singularly  brilliant  disquisitions  took 
the  commercial  (lipital  of  Scotland  by 
storm.    The  bu^est  merchants  of  th'® 
city  forsook  their  desks — ^the  frivol '"J^" 
and  the  staid  Ufl,  in  common.  ^""^® 
respective   pursuits,  to   lister        v^f!^ 
wonders  of  the  stars,  pro^:^^  ^^% 
the  burning  peri<  ds  of  tb  ,f^^^  ^^  ^'" 
The  volume  contJinin-  ^'  the  congrega- 
was  published  in  i{^^™«;  '^  ^^  ff^Z 
sion  it  produced  i^'^"^  ^^  ^"^P^^X  '^^^ 
cated  men  is  shr®^:    ^  x  c.^    * 

anealote  of  Cannf^  ]«^*^^f,^* /*'  ^J^" 
was  «  entirely  oon^^^^^  «"  Monday,  the 
of  CTialmers."    Hj 
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aeimoDH  ran  like  wiM-fire  through  the 
couutry,  were  the  darlings  of  watering- 
placeSf  were  laid  in  the  windowH  of 
luim,  and  were  to  l>e  met  with  in  all 
places  of  puMic  resort."  The  aale  of 
the  book  nm  almost  ei^ual  i-ace  for  a 
whole  year  with  Scott's  **  Tales  of  my 
Grandlather/'  which  had  a  mouth's 
start  in  the  date  of  publication.  It  was 
issued  on  the  '2hth  January,  and  G/KK> 
copies  were  di8ix)8ed  of  in  ten  weeks. 
Nme  editions  were  called  for,  and 
L'early  20,(MK)  put  in  circulation  within 
a  twelvemoutli. 

Tlie  tnmsfer  of  Dr.  CJhalmcrs  to  the 
midst  of  a  dense  city  )K>])ulation  pre- 
sented an  entirely  new  field  for  the 
active  display  of  his  energies,  and  from 
this  time  a  new  element  enters  into 
his  public  career.  We  Iwive  hithei-to 
seen  him  grt'at  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the 
desk,  uttering  glowing  wonls  witli  lip 
and  pen.  We  have  now  to  watcli  him 
performing  the  different  and  arduous 
task  of  administering  the  ecclesiastical 
ai&irs,  and  especially  the  pauper  ma- 
nagement of  an  extensive  urVmn  jKirish. 
In  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1830,  he  says  :  "My  great 
inducement  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
})arish  of  St.  John's  was,  my  hope, 
tlicreVjy,  to  obtiin  a  scparjite  and  inde- 

rndcnt  mamigementof  the  poor,  which 
felt  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
in  mv  former  parish,  from  the  way  in 
which  we  were  dovetailed  and  impli- 
cated with  a  number  of  distinct  bodies." 
Dr.  Chalmers  strenuously  op])osed  the 
policy  of  a  Poor  Law,  and  contended 
that  the  indigence  of  a  jjarLsh  should 
be  provided  for  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions at  the  church  doors.  This  plan 
he  proposed  to  adopt  in  St.  Jonn's 
{)arish,  with  a  poj)ulation  of  1(),(KX),  the 
c»->st  of  whose  pauj)eri8m  amounted  to 
£1,400  annually.  Ilis  experiment  was 
almo.st  universally  regarded  as  chime- 
rical ;  but  every  facility  was  afforded 
him  for  carrj'ing  it  out,  as  he  expressed 
very  sanguine  ex]>ectation8  of  the  resul  t, 
and  severely  censm-ed  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  jMiujHjr  management.  To  detail 
the  ojwrations  of  the  j)lan,  and  its 
striking  and  instructive  results  during 
the  i)eriod  of  three  years  and  nine 
months  that  Dr.  Chalmers  c<jndueted 
the  experiment,  would  enci'oach  too 
much  upon  our  space.  The  general 
working  of  the  scheme  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact^  that  when  nearly  four 
joars  hi  A  elai)eed,  after  defraying  the 


exi^cnses  of  all  they  had  originally  un- 
dertaken, and  assuming  an  additional 
and  voluntary  annual  burden  of  £90, 
the  session  of  St  John  had  £900  of 
surplus,  of  which  £500  liad  been  ap- 
pro])riate<l  to  the  perpetual  endow- 
ment of  one  of  the  parochial  schools. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  oon- 
fes.sed  that  this  si^al  success  might 
b  i  attributed  very  justly  to  the  extra- 
o  -dmary  liberality  called  forth  by  Dr. 
Chalmers'  ministrations.  And  this  ap- 
peared to  be  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
who  remained  unconvinced  of  the  gene- 
ral feasibility  of  the  plan,  though  it  bad 
succeeded  in  the  hands  of  a  clergyman 
of  such  {X)werful  eloquence  and  un- 
bounded energy  and  influence  as  Dr. 
Chalmers.  The  system  survived,  in- 
deed, a  considerable  time  afler  his 
removal  from  Glasgow,  ami  it  was  not 
until  after  thirteen  years'  experience 
that  it  was  finally  relinquished. 

Dui'hig  the  ^ear  1819  and  18^,  des- 
titution and  discontent  prevailed  to  a 
lamentable  extent  in  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow. In  August  of  the  formei'  year, 
a  survey  exhibited  within  a  radius  of 
five  miles,  5,256  miemployed  looms. 
Painfully  affected  by  this  stiite  of  things. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Edin- 
burgh lleview,"  instituted  an  elaborate 
inquiry  into  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  the  evils  under  which  the  manufac- 
turing population  suflerecL  He  aluo 
entered  largely  into  this  subject  in  his 
a)rres)X)ndence  at  this  period.  He  did 
not  scruple  to  express  his  i*egret  that 
the  populace  were  overawed  by  the 
large  military  force  in  town,  and  con- 
tended that  *'  it  were  greatly  more 
desii-able  to  sweeten  the  spirits  of  the 
disafiected,  than  to  sulxlue  tliem,"  and 
expressed  his  confident  conviction  that 
the  only  effectual  remedy  was  the  re- 
peal of  the  CJorn  Bill.  **  I  have  ever 
been  in  the  habit  of  disliking  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature  in  matters  of 
trade,  saving  for  the  pur])oseof  a  reve- 
nue. The  interference  in  question  is, 
perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  one  by  which 
Government  has  incurred  the  greatest 
wa>4te  of  ix)pularity,  with  the  lexuit 
return  of  advantage  to  the  country  ; 
nor  could  they  take  a  readier  ate]!,  than 
by  recalling  this  measure,  to  soothe 
the  manufacturing  <listrict8  of  the 
country."  With  much  earnestness,  he 
deprecated  at  this  crisis  the  extension 
to  Scotland  of  the  English  system  of 
poor  management^  maintaining  his  hos- 
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•  the  malnteimnce  of  the  poor 
Bmentd  with  a  fixity  of  purpotue 
idicates  the  depth  aii  1  siuceritj 
>iivlctioii8  ou  tiiifl  point, 
halmers'  miuidtratious  iu  Glaa- 
pe  closed  by  a  proposal  made  to 
n  St.  Andrew's,  to  till  the  vacant 

Moral  Philosophy  iu  tliat  uni- 
He  was  unauiniuusly  elected 

23d  January,  1823,  and  took 
well  of  his  congi-e^tion  at  St. 
ftmid  the  most  painful  excite- 
To  his  own  feelings  on  this 
I  of  severing  his  pjistond  rela- 
■  alludes  in  an  address  delivered 
tting  of  his  agency,  in  February, 
A.fler  referrmg  briefly  to  the 
of  the  iXK>r-relief,  and  excusing 

from  any  more  lengtliened 
«   to  it,  he   continued  :     "  At 

I  confess,  I  have  no  heart  for 
s  theme  is,  for  the  present,  dis- 
d  by  one  that  is  greatly  nearer 
re  interesting.  The  pau{)erism 
and,  for  the  time  being,  is  not 
:ter  m  hand ;  and  you  will  in- 
le  if,  even  in  the  treatment  of 
itter,  there  sliall  be  a  want  of 
our  or  distinctness  which  ouifht 
ict^'rise  every  intellectual  expo- 
There  arc  seasons  of  turbulence 
1,  like  the  vessel  in  a  storm,  the 

driven  from  all  her  purposed 
■I,  and  lies  at  the  mercy  of  a 
d  fluctuations ;  there  are  moral 
les,  tlir4jugbout  the  violence  of 
dl  pil()ta<;;e  is  abandoned,  and 
nothintj  for  it  but  to  lie  in  help- 
1  hoi)eiess  endurance  till  the 
,  shall  bo  blown  over,  till  the 
»nco  shall  in  some  me^isure  be 
t  ofl*  and  sulwi^led,  and  those 
which  stood  off  in  passive  abey- 
all  again  resume  their  wonted 
id,  an«i  take  the  same  collected 
as  before  of  those  sigiL^  that 
md  it,  and  the  j>rospocts  which 
re  it.  I  wisheil  to  have  con- 
>n  sooner, gentlemen  ;  but,posi- 
;  t\»uld  not.  To  withstand  the 
n<l  the  alteretl  countenances  of 

friends,  was  greatly  too  much 

Not  that  1  have  been  led  to 
?  it  into  any  feeling  of  hostility 

•  fKirt.  I  flatter  myself  with  a 
nteqa-etation ;  and  I  am  still 
it.  if  not  of  yt)ur  approbation, 
of  yonr  regartl ;  and  1  know 
entally  what  the  general  com- 

of  every  such  sejiaration  i.s, 
remember  well  the  cold  and 


withered  aspect  that  sat  on  a  much- 
loved  parish,  when  all  its  kind  and 
cherished  intimacies  I  resolved  to 
al)andon,  at  the  voice  of  a  call  from 
an  unknown  land.  ...  A  few 
months  wrought  out,  not,  perhaps,  a 
reconciliation  of  feeling,  but  what  was 
of  more  imi)ortance,  a  reconciliation  of 
principle.  The  conscientious  of  my 
former  neighbourhood  now  admit  that 
1  wjis  right.  From  you,  ou  the  present 
occasion,  I  cannot  expect  any  such  ad- 
mission. I  have  done  nothing  which 
at  all  entitles  me  to  requure  it  at  your 
hands ;  I  have  not  yet  made  out  my 
claim  to  such  an  acknowledgment. 
This  is  the  season  of  my  endurance, 
under  which  I  must  put  up  with  the 
many  adverse  judgments  of  men,  and 
lay  my  account  with  the  censure  and 
condemnation  of  many  of  my  fellows. 
It  is  only  by  the  history  of  my  future 
years  that  I  can  work  out  a  satisfactory 
vmdication ;  and  I  do  confess  that^  next 
to  the  force  of  that  primary  obligation 
under  which  I  lie  to  do  all  and  to  suf- 
fer all  in  the  service  of  my  Master  in 
heaven,  there  is  a  human  or  an  earthly 
force  that  powerfully  urges  me  on  to 
vindicate  the  Cliristianity  of  my  pre- 
sent movement.'' 

It  was,  doubtless,  a  conscientious 
step;  but,  although  his  pre-eminent 
a(h4)tation  to  the  pulpit,  and  his  un- 
bounded popularity  as  a  preacher,  had 
not  weakened  his  early  predilection  for 
academic  pursuits,  it  was  a  painful 
severance  of  many  endearmg  ties  to 
leave  the  {larish  of  St.  John's.  He 
devoted  the  last  relics  of  available 
time  to  its  interests.  The  separation 
was  equally  felt  by  pastor  and  people ; 
and  when  the  time  came  for  the  fare- 
well discourse,  so  tremendous  was  the 
rush  of  the  populace  to  gain  access  to 
the  church,  that  a  party  of  the  83d 
Regiment  had  hastily  to  be  summonetl 
(i'om  the  btirracks,  to  erect  a  barrier 
of  biiyonets  against  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd.  In  a  church  capjible  of  accom- 
mmhiting  1,71K)  persons,  nearly  double 
that  number  was  iMicked;  and  when, 
at  the  cl(«e  of  a  sermon  whose  lofty 
eloquence  and  profound  effect  we  will 
not  attempt  to  describe,  the  congi'egar 
t'um  sought  to  disi)ei-se,  it  took  forty 
minutes  for  the  edifice  to  empty  itself 
of  the  crowded  mass. 

The  introductory  lecture  at  St.  An- 
drew's was  delivered  on  Monday,  the 
17  th  November. 
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The  first  four  months  of  his  resi- 
dence at  St.  Andrew's  were  necessarily 
devoted  to  incessant  literary  labour. 
Except  in  his  rich  mental  resources, 
he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
duties  of  a  professor's  chair.  When  he 
started  in  November,  he  had  only  suf- 
ficient lectures  to  last  him  for  a  week 
or  two.  But  this  close  application  from 
day  to  day,  in  order  to  keep  his  manu- 
script, if  possible,  in  advance  of  his 
public  exercises,  which  would  have 
wearied  and  disgusted  many  men,  had 
for  him  all  the  zest  and  charm  of  a 
pleasing  excitement.  He  writes  in 
March:  ''I  shall  be  lecturing  for  six 
weeks  yet,  and  am  very  near  from 
hand  to  mouth  with  my  preparations. 
I  have  the  prospect  of  winning  the 
course,  though  it  will  be  by  no  more 
than  the  length  of  half-a-neck."  Pre- 
pared under  such  circumstances,  his 
lectures  must  have  glided  from  his  pen 
almost  as  freely  and  rapidly  as  tney 
might  have  fallen,  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
temporary efiiisions,  from  his  lips.  He 
had  not  time  to  re-write,  to  elaborate, 
to  polish  off;  and  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  thus  hastily  written,  they 
have  for  the  most  partr—almost  without 
correction — been  given  to  the  world. 
They  seem  to  us,  as  we  bend  in  rapture 
over  their  pages  of  lofty  eloquence,  to  be 
the  crude  and  rapid  productions  of  a 
man  who  wrote  to  meet  the  imperious 
call  of  daily  duty.  What  an  impres- 
sion do  we  receive,  from  their  perusal, 
of  the  well-stored  mind,  the  brilliant 
fancy,  the  exquisite  taste,  the  facile 
pen,  of  the  great  divine  ! 

There  was  much  of  similarity  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  Dr.  Chal- 
mers and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  com- 
menced their  career  as  professors  of 
moral  j)hilosophy — the  one  at  St.  An- 
drew's, and  the  other  at  Edinburgh. 
They  were  equally  unprepared,  except 
in  their  proiound  acquaintance  with 
the  great  subject  they  had  to  teach. 
Brown's  pen  had  to  labour  hard  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  made  upon 
it,  and  few  of  his  lectures  were  written 
till  far  in  the  night  preceding  their 
delivery.  Both  these  great  men,  imder 
the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  and 
]K)sse8sing  a  rare  facility  of  rapid  com- 
position, threw  off  writings  scarcely 
admitting  of  emendation,  and  marked 
by  a  singular  combination  of  keen, 
original  analysis,  and  fascinating  elo- 
quence.     But    Chalmers   never   en- 


croached upon  the  night-houn.  At 
early  momm^  he  braced  himaelf  to 
his  task,  and  steadily  parBuinff  it 
during  such  hours  as  were  avaiuible 
thro\ighout  the  day,  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  relaxation  in  the  bosom  of  hia  fisunilyy 
and  of  healthful  rest,  when  the  other 
was  chained  to  his  midnight  task.  He 
thus  describes  his  day :  ^  I  get  up  at 
six  o'clock  ;  have  a  morning  diet  of 
study  before  break&st;  then  a  f<Mne- 
noon  diet  between  one  and  three ;  and 
my  last  is  between  tea  and  supper.  .  . 
I  walk  before  dinner." 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  as  popular  in  the 
chair  at  St.  Andrew's  as  he  had  been 
in  the  pulpit  at  Glasgow.  During  the 
first  week  he  wrote  to  his  wife :  ''I  am 
quite  over-crowded,  and  they  seem  to 
think  that  another  and  larger  room 
will  be  indispensable."  His  reputation 
for  eloquence  at  once  insured  him  a 
large  audience,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
presented  a  strong  temptation  occa- 
sionally to  forget  the  claims  of  the 
young  unpractised  students,  who  eat 
on  the  benches  before  him,  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  the  numerous  visitora 
who  sat  by  their  side,  and  amongst 
whom  several  of  his  brother  profea- 
sors  might  frequently  be  recosnised. 
Whether  Dr.  Chalmers  ever  yiekled  to 
this  temptation,  we  cannot  say ;  that 
he  was  alive  to  its  dangers  is  certain. 
Alluding  at  the  very  commencement 
of  his  course  to  the  presence  of  visitors^ 
he  prejmred  them  for  a  probable  dis- 
appointment, by  explaining  the  diffidr- 
ent  conditions  favourable  to  scholanhip 
and  spectatorship,  and  added  this 
charmmg  illustration  :  ^  In  this  res- 
pect, I  can  see  no  difference  between 
the  teaching  of  moral  philosophy  and 
the  teaching  of  music  The  lovers  or 
the  proficients  of  this  noble  art  resort 
for  their  kindred  gratification  to  the 
performances  of  a  concert-room,  bat 
none,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  to 
the  performances  of  a  school ;  the  ear 
that  would  be  delighted  with  the  flow- 
ing succession,  with  the  lofty  and  nnim- 
pedeii  flight,  with  the  free  and  the  full 
out-goings  of  melody  in  the  one,  would 
be  annoyed,  I  should  imagine,  beyond 
all  sufferance  by  the  stops  and  the 
trials,  and  the  tuning  of  mstrumenta^ 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  hideous  dis- 
cordances that  go  to  make  a  very 
Babel  of  the  other." 

In  the  midst  of  the  congenial  pur- 
suits thus  entered  upon,  we  shall  for 
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the  present  leave  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
resume  our  notice  of  his  life  in  our 
next  number. 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK. 

£vEN  by  those  who  regard  him  as  the 
exponent  of  an  obsolete  policy, — ^the 
champion  of  a  defeated  and  hopeless 
party, — George  Bentinck  will  ever  be 
neld  in  esteem  as  an  earnest,  honest 
man,  true  to  his  convicticms,  however 
mistaken;  and  constant  to  his  purposes 
amid  every  discouragement.  That  he 
was  animated  by  the  spark  of  genius, 
or  endowed  with  the  rare  qiuJities  that 
make  a  great  statesman,  cannot  be 
■aid ;  and  his  friends  do  ill  to  his  me« 
mory  to  ask  his  trial  by  so  lofty  a 
standard.  But  he  was  undoubtedly  an 
honourable  man,  and  an  able  man, — 
ene  who  held  his  o{Hnions  firmly,  and 
made  energetic  efforts  to  give  effect 
te  them ;  and,  in  an  age  when  these 
elements  of  character- are  all  too  scarce, 
history  must  not  pass  by  such  an  one 
unnoticed. 

Until  the  debates  incident  upon  Sir 
Robert  Peers  proposal  to  repeal  the 
Corn-laws,  in  the  session  of  '46,  he  was 
almost  unknown  in  the  political  world. 
In  early  life  he  had  been  the  private 
secretary  of  Mr.  Cannings  who  married 
a  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland ; 
but,  with  the  death  of  that  eminent 
statesman,  his  taste  f<^  public  business 
appears  to  have  passed  away,  and  the 
native  energy  of  his  character  became 
engrossed  in  other  pursuits.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  sports  of  the 
field,  and  entered  with  ardour  into  the 
pleasures  and  excitement  of  the  turf, 
which  he  pursued  on  a  scale  that  has 
seldom  been  equalled.  Retaining  his 
seat  for  King's  Lynn, — a  small  borough 
m  the  representation  of  which  he  had 
suooeeded  his  uncle, — ^Lord  George  was 
a  Tery  irregular  attendant  in  the  House 
ef  Commons,  and  never  took  any  im- 
portant part  in  its  proceedings,  with 
the  exception  of  giving  his  vote  for  the 
support  of  his  ps^v.  It  is  related  that 
he  often  appeu^ed  for  this  purpose  at  a 
late  hour  oi  the  night, — the  scarlet  cos- 
tume of  the  field  imperfectly  concealed 
by  a  white  over-coat.  His  leading 
friends  and  associates  were  chosen  from 
among  the  followers  of  similar  sports, 
and  every  hunting  member  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's viewed  him  with  peculiar  inte- 
rest and  regard.    In  connection  with 


this  period  of  the  life  of  Lord  George 
Bentmck,  it  must  be  recorded  to  his 
honour,  that  he  made  great  efforts  to 
introduce  a  high  and  honourable  tone 
of  feeling  into  sporting  circles,  and 
resolutely  set  himself  against  a  class 
of  persons  and  practices  which  have 
brought  "the  turf"  into  much  disre- 
pute. When  circumstances  led  him  to 
devote  himself  to  an  arduous  Parlia- 
mentary career,  and  take  a  conspicuous 
and  responsible  part  in  a  series  of  ex- 
citing debates,  one  of  his  first  steps 
was  to  part  with  his  valuable  stud, 
which  he  sold  hastily  and  at  a  nominal 

§rice,  in  order  at  once  and  for  ever  to 
isc<»mect  himself  with  associations 
that  might  be  deemed  incompatible 
with  more  serious  pursuits.  Although 
it  involved  great  sacrifice^  it  was  a 
iudicious  act  The  antecedents  of  pub- 
lic men  are  remembered  with  sufficient 
vividness  by  their  enemies  and  rivals ; 
and,  after  the  old  habits  of  Lord  George 
liad  been  wholly  laid  aside,  they  continu- 
ed to  furnish  materiala  for  small  jokes 
t»  the  writings  of  the  day.  Even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ungenerous  refer- 
ence was  sometimes  made  to  the  associa- 
tions ofhis  past  life.  During  the  celebrat- 
ed colonial  debate  in  1848,  when  Minis- 
ters were  charged  with  suppressing  an 
important  despatch  from  tne  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  Mr.  Hawes,  the  Under-Se- 
cretary oi  State  for  the  Colonies;  seized 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  severe 
personal  attack  on  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck. He  said:  "The  frauds  and  tricks 
imputed  to  the  noble  lord  were  not  the 
faults  and  characteristics  of  men  high 
in  public  office  in  this  country;  they 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  men  who 
were  engaged  in  the  pursmts  which 
Lord  George  Bentinck  had  himself  fol- 
lowed for  so  many  years."  The  insinua- 
tion elicited-a  burst  of  disapprobation 
from  all  ptiirts  of  the  House ;  and  though 
the  Minftter  endeavoured  to  explain 
his  meanmg  so  as  to  divest  it  of  ail  of- 
fence, it  wa§  several  minutes  before  the 
general  agitation  had  subsided. 

At  the  election  of  1841,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Protectionists  were  sent  to 
Parliament  to  support  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Ministry  against  a  threatened 
alteration  in  the  Uom-laws.  The  views 
of  the  great  Conservative  leader,  how- 
ever, gradually  imderwent  a  change  ; 
and  when,  in  the  year  1845,  a  famme 
impended  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  instead  of 
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or, 
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iv.siiriiii'^  ti»  auy  of  the  minor  oxptMli- 
euts  of  ivlief  whirli  siomrt  of  hin  jwrty 
»Uiji(ostiMl,  hir  |HMpjMiMlat  rmoc  totlirow 
upiMi  thf  ])i>rts  ami  to  siilmiit  a  bill  to 
Pari iaii unit,  in'<)vi«liii«^  for  the  total  ro- 
pt^al  of  tl»o  ( -in-ii-law-H  at  the  terminal 
tion  of  thri.'ie  wars. 

The  aofcrt'ion  of  Sir  R)bert  Pol-I 
from  the  eaiiso  of  Prot/etion,  pave  ^reat 
<.'ha<rt*iu  to  a  hir^e  imiiiWr  of  «'i>untrv 
gentlemen,  roprestjiitativoH  of  aixriiMil- 
turnl  constitii'MuMer*.  Hut  all  the  m»'ii 
tif  note  of  tile  ohi  (.-.m^itTvative  l>irty, 
of  «)rtii:ial  expericni^e  an  I  iwwvr,  ami 
pttif'tieif  in  < leh.it. %  follnweii  thi^  ^IiIli^«- 
ter  ;  m:»ny  of  them  coiiviuee<l  by. his 
reasoiiiii»;-t  of  the  wi.stlom  of  hi^i  new 
lH»liey,  an'l  many  were,  jwrliap-*,  relno 
tant  to  s:.'ver  the  party  tics  whieh  ha<l 
loiit^  b.mibl  them  to  their  illustrious! 
lea-ler.  Those  wiio  remained  steadfast 
to  their  early  ereed  were,  for  the  most 
part,  obscure  men,  an. I  entirely  desti- 
tute of  tlie  advantiij^es  of  eon<vrt  and 
dlsoiidine.  Witli  sullen  and  tli.s^>n- 
tented  looks,  they  listenetl  to  the  ex- 
planations of  Sir  Robrrt,  as  he  develop- 
ed his  j>lan«  on  the  nii^iit  of  the  me- 
morable :J7th  of  January. 

Kut,  reovoriuji;  from  their  first  cun- 
Hteniation,  the  ouuti-y  party — ^;is  they 
now  designateil  themselve^s — took  ad- 
vantage of  the  brief  respite  allowed 
them  before  the  measure  c^inie  on  for 
discussion,  to  try  to  or^auisti  a  syst-e- 
matio  opposition  to  the  Freo-tnide 
policy  of  the  Government.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Metro])olitan  Society, 
presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Ricii- 
moud,  Lord  George  Bentinek  attended, 
and  took  a  modest  but  animated  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  lie 
contended  that  the  country  would 
rally  round  the  obi  Conservative  party 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  great 
bulk  of  tli»tm  were  true  t^i  their  laith, 
and  urgeil  the  importance  of  sustaining 
the  debate  with  tiieir  utmost  powers; 
bringing  forwarvi,  if  it  were  neees.sary, 
uew  men  to  prevent  their  cause  being 
overborne  by  the  leading  and  habi- 
tual speakei-s,  with  the  twofold  object 
of  having  their  i)i*inciples  duly  repre- 
sented, and  of  so  protracting  the  hnal 
decision  as  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
the  constituencies  to  perseverance  in 
filling  up  several  vacancies  that  were 
oxpecteti  to  take  place. 

The  speaker,  who  enforced  those 
views  with  great  earnestness  and 
aliility,  was  generally  looked  to  as  the 


man  mo.<<t  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  ctmrse  he  recommended ;  and  his 
diligemre  in  mastering  the  tletaila  of 
the  subject  which  now  engroaaed  hia 
mind  w:ts  intense.  Diffidence  in  his 
own  i)owers  as  a  .speaker,  however,  led 
liim  at  first  to  propose  a  singular  use 
of  the  abundant  materials  and  llln»- 
t rations  he  had  collected.  He  re- 
quested the  as"*ist:ince  of  a  friend,  now 
elevati^  I  to  the  bench,  to  induce  some 
eminent  lawyer  to  enter  the  House  of 
Commons  and  avail  himself  of  the 
voluminous  suggestions  he  had  care- 
fully committeif  to  writing.  It  was 
not  until  the  indisposition  of  Parlia- 
ment t  >  li.stvn  to  a  mere  biwyer  speak- 
ing from  hLs  brief  was  forcibly  insisted 
on,  and  lie  was  earnestly  counselled  to 
make  a  )>ersonal  etfort,  that  Lord 
Goorgo  WiLs  )>re vailed  on  to  abandon 
his  [>roject^,  and  contend  with  his  con- 
st itxitional  inaptitude  to  the  task  of 
an  orator.  How  he  acquitted  himself 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

The  great  debate  commenced  on  the 
!)th  of  February,  and  it  was  towards 
its  close,  which  the  Protectionists  had 
succeeded  in  delaying  for  several 
nights,  that  Lonl  George  was,  long 
iKist  midnight,  to  make  what  may 
justly  be  e^>nsidered  his  maiden  speediL 
In  the  judgment  of  nrist,  the  subject 
had  been  already  exhausted  ;  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  was  wearied,  and 
a  division  impatiently  looked  for.  The 
speaker    himself  was   suffering    from 

tmysical  weakness ;  he  had  scarcely 
)roken  fast  during  the  day ;  and  he 
was  excit<?d  by  the  novelty  and  re- 
s[>onsibility  of  his  position. 

Appealing  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
audience  on  the  ground  that,  though 
sitting  for  eight  Parliaments,  he  had 
never  once  trespassed  on  their  time  on 
any  subject  of  gr^at  debate,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  without  further  pre- 
face to  the  merit-s  of  the  question,  and 
for  fully  two  hours  continued  to  display 
a  varied  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  his  theme,  amid  the  surprised 
but  sustained  attention  of  the  House. 
Perceiving  at  length  some  symptoms  of 
weariness  at  his  minute  statistical  de- 
tails, he  checked  the  expressions  of  im- 
patience by  saying  with  dignity,  "I 
trust  the  House  will  recollect  I  am 
fighting  the  battles  of  a  party  whose 
leadei*s  have  deserted  them  ;  and 
thougii  I  cannot  wield  mv  weapons 
with  the  skill  of  the  right  honourable 
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centleman  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  I 
iru*!  the  lI'iUAe  will  remember  the 
•.  mtT^rt-ncv  which  ha**  «inig«:eil  me  <mt 
til  lutniifo  u|Mm  their  iu«hil;(eu<.-e/' 
Iiit«-rru|tteii  again,  he  ulMervud,  "  I 
thiuk  having  liat  eighteen  years  in  this 
Ii>.>ii.^,  anil  never  having  tresjMUwe*!  on 
it««  timtr  livfore  i»n  any  une  HJngle  de- 
UiUr,  I  oiay  a]»mal  to  the  pant  aa  a 
(TtMii'tliiit  I  duly  weigh  the  measure 
•  «f  my  a>iilitieA.  and  that  I  am  ]iainful- 
Iv  c^tni«ciiiu.s  of  my  pn^Hjr  phice  in  thin 

I. tee  paittiagt!  may  be  quoted  as  a 
B}.H.''Mmen  of  an  orat inn  which  must  l>e 
|ir«iu*>uDeeilf  on  every  ground,  a  re- 
m.^trkable  displav,  and  the  impression 
priNiuced  by  wliich  wan  great.  The 
•|ifnkrr  eoueluded  with  these  words: — 
"  We  have  hearl  a  gootl  deal  in  the 
orursc-  of  these  discussions  about  an 
an.n»»ni  monarchy,  a  refonned  House 
,.( « '•^mmous^  and  a  pnmd  nrLst<x»nioy. 
Sir.  with  regartl  to  our  anciuut  mon- 
oTiL-hy.  I  have  no  oliservntions  to  make; 
but  if  sii  huuilile  an  individual  as  my- 
wlfmiglitljei«emiittedt*.»whisj)erawonl 
:u  the  ear  nt  that  illustrious  and  Koyal 
{••n-.»nage,  who.  as  he  stands  nearest,  so 


which  extended  the  franchise  to  the 
largest  and  the  most  respectable  body 
in  the  kln«;dum,  I  mean  tht*  landed 
tenantry  <d*  England  ;  nnd  deeply 
should  1  n*gi-et  that  any  large  propor- 
tion of  thosii  members,  who  have  been 
sent  to  Parliament  to  repn^sent  them 
in  this  house,  prove  to  be  the  men  to 
bring  lasting  dishonour  u| N)n  them- 
selves, their  constituencies,  ami  their 
jKjwer,  by  an  act  of  tergivoi-sation  so 
gri)ss,as  U.)  lu*  altogethi-r  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  any  ivfornied,  or  un- 
refonned,  House  of  Commons.  Sir, 
lastly,  I  come  to  the  **  prou«l  aristo- 
cracy." We  are  a  prouci  aristoci*acy  ; 
but  if  we  are  proud,  it  is  that  we  aro 

1>n>ud  in  the  cha.stity  of  our  honour, 
f,  unassistetl  in  *41  in  turning  tho 
Whigs  out  of  otHw,  Injcausewc  did  not 
consider  a  tixeil  duty  of  eight  shillings 
a  (piai'ter  on  foreign  corn  a  sutKcient 
protection,  it  was  with  honestneas  of 
puri)08e,and  in  single-mindedness  we  did 
so  ;  ami  as  we  were  not  before  the  fact, 
we  will  not  be  acc<miplices  after  tho 
fact,  in  the  fraud  by  which  the  Whig 
Ministei-s  were  ex])elled  frrmi  power. 
If  we  are  a  j)roud  aristocracy,  we  aru 


■ji   he  justly  dearest,  to  her  who  sits  I   prowl  of  our  honour,  inasmuch  as  we 


u|M.>n  ih**  thr^.tne,  I  would  take  leave  to 
hay  that  I  I'annot  but  think  he  listened 
T'»  ":li  ailvi.v  when,  on  the  tirst  night  of 
th>  in*«*at  trwur-j^iun,  he  allowed  him- 
*rl:'  i-»  Itt*  st^duced  by  the  First  Minister 
■!'  TUet'r«»wn,  x*.i  come  down  to  this 
/i  'U?*-  til  u>her  in,  to  give  trUti^  and,  as 
't  u.-re,  by  ret'.exion  (rxan  the  Crown, 
T*«  ,:iv-  the  semblance  of  the  personal 
•Nti:  -ti-'U  of  Her  Majesty  to  a  measure 
\t  Jt  '•};,  t.»e  it  fur  gi.Khi  or  for  evil,  a  great 
iii;ij"r!iy.  at  least  of  the  landed  aristoc- 
nw.-y  .if  fcjigland,  t»f  ?M.\»tland,  and  of 
Irr-uind,  imagine  fraught  with  deej»  in- 
■unk-.  ifui.it  with  ruin,  to  them, — a  mea- 
-ure  which.  ni)t  (*i»niined  in  its  oiKM'a- 
V.  »i  t.«    tlii?«  grrat   rlass,  is  c:d<'ulated 

•  ■  LTind  d'.wn  f^umtless  smaller  inter- 

•  -I-  vnga;:eti  in  tlie  «lomestic  trades  of 
?L»*  -mpire.  transferring  the  pn.ititsofall 
th-»--  inirre^is — J-lnglish,  JH*otch,  Irish, 
iii'l  <'<>l>inial — great  and  small  alike, 
:'r-'Di  Mijglishman,  fniui  Si'otchman, 
■jjM'i  fr< m  Irishman,  to  Ameri<*:ins,  to 
Kr.  Tchn.en.  tn  IiUs.si:ms,  lu  Pules,  to 
Pni'tf'i.tri.'i.  and  to  tiermans.  Sir,  1 
■■Hi'-  n-w  ti^  the  refonned  Hoiw»*  of 
<  ••mnj'i»>  :  :ind.  :u^  one  who  w:isa  [uu-ty 
•■  lh;il  i:r'-at  meju«ure,  I  t^annot  but 
U-kI  a  >:ei-p  interest  in  its  success,  an«l 
u.'.>re  f<.|it-«:ially   iu  Uiat  jjurtiun  uf  it 


never  have  been  guiltv,  and  never  can 
Ihj  guilty,  of  double*  lea  ling  with  tho 
fanners  of  En  inland — of  swiu'lling  our 
o]»jHinents,  deceiving;  our  iViends,  or 
betraying  our  iH»nstitueiicies." 

The  tiivisiiin  followed  immediately 
afterwanU  ;  and.  in  a  lumse  of  five 
hundreil  and  eiglity-»»ne  mend>ers,  the 
amendment  of  lln*  Pi*otfeti< mists  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  <»f  nin^•ty-^^even, 
two  hundred  and  foriy-two  gentleman 
Voting  against  the  Minisii-rial  seheni'". 
The  chiff  sup|MH-t  of  l lie  iTovennnent 
(■;inu',  of  course,  from  the  op|K»sititj.i 
benches.  liy  thU  division  the  Hous-j 
resolved  it^eli*  inti>  a  Committee  to  <n in- 
sider tiie  Customs  and  Corn  A<ts.  It 
now  devolvfd  on  the  Administration  to 
proiHjsi*  resolutions  s;in«"tiv»ning  their 
plans  which  miglit  serve  as  the  Ixusis 
of  ftiture  bills. 

It  was  the  poliey  of  the  Oj»position 
to  im]>«>de  the  progivss  uf  these  bills  at 
every  .«*t»'j».  and  iVir  this  end  lionl  ( leorge 
P>entinck  workeil  zealously  with  his 
triemls.  Ample  opj»ortunity  wjis  af- 
f..rdtd  them  by  the  fact  that  the  rules 
i»f  tlie  House  neces.sitaled  a  scjKirate 
Vote  on  ever\  projected  alteration  in 
I  the  taritf.  *l)urliig  this  discussion, 
,   which  extended  over  a  fortnight,  Lord 
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George  successively  defended  what  he 
deemed  the  interests  of  the  various 
protected  classes  of  the  community, 
whether  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits or  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
staple  pruductions,  exhibiting,  on  every 
subject  he  successively  treated,  a 
mastery  of  its  details,  and  a  skill  in 
using  the  viiried  information  he  had 
collected,  which  afforded  strikine 
evidence  both  of  hia  application  ana 
his  ability. 

The  Ministerial  resolutions  being 
carried,  a  bill  founded  on  tliem  was 
introduced,  and  tlie  23d  of  March  fixed 
for  its  second  reading.  The  debate 
lasted  four  nights ;  and,  on  the  third, 
Lord  George  Bentinck  delivered  an 
animated  speech.  The  majority  in 
favour  of  the  second  reading  was  88. 

The  Easter  holidays  were  now  not 
far  distant,  and  every  effort  continued 
to  be  made  to  pi^event  the  new  Com 
Bill  being  sent  up  to  the  Uouse  of 
Ijords  l>efore  the  recess.  It  was  with 
this  end  that  the  Protectionists  de- 
termined to  support  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill,  provided  Govenmient  would  evince 
their  sense  of  the  real  need  of  that 
measui-e  by  giving  it  precedence  over 
all  other  busmess.  The  object  of  this 
condition  was,  of  course,  to  impede  the 
remaining  stages  of  the  obnoxious  Com 
Bill.  In  hLs  speech  in  supjwrt  of  the 
introduction  of  the  measure,  Lord  Grey, 
however,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
accompanying  it  with  some  system  of 
remedial  legislation,  forcibly  contend- 
ing that  there  was  an  intimate  ''con- 
nection l)etwcen  agrarian  outrage  and 
thei)ovorty  of  the  peojjle." 

Tlie  House  adjourned  fur  the  holidavs 
Ijefore  the  discussion  could  be  brought 
to  a  close  ;  and  when  it  again  met,  on 
the  17th  of  Ai>ril,  tlie  progress  of  the 
Coercion  Bill  was  resisted  by  the  Irish 
members,  but  the  Government  eventu- 
ally carried  their  point,  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  the  2d  of  May,  by  274  votes 
to  12r).  The  Whig  and  Protectionist 
leaders  were  in  the  majority.  Monday, 
the  4th,  was  apiK>inted  for  the  House 
U)  go  into  committee  on  the  C-om  Bill. 

It  was  confrssed  bv  Sir  Robert  Peel 
that  his  views  had  undergone  a  material 
change  during  the  course  of  the  recent 
debates.  lie  had  before  deemed  the 
restrictions  on  the  impoi'tation  of  com 
"imj:>olitic ;''  he  now  believed  them 
"unjust."  This  acknowledgment  was 
eagerly  seized  by  Lord  George  Ben- 


tinck, and  made  the  subject  of  a 
powerfiil  invective  against  the  Iducter. 
Commenting  with  much  severity  upon 
the  repeated  declarations  that  there 
was  no  matter  for  shame  in  a  diange 
of  political  opinions,  he  said :-— '^  It  may 
not  be  humiliating  in  a  private  gentle- 
man to  ackno  "pledge  tnat  for  thirty 
years  of  Parliamentanr  life  he  has  been 
entirely  in  error  in  his  opinions  on  a 
great  branch  of  public  policy.  Bat  I 
cannot  agree  that  it  is  not  humHiatiiig 
to  a  great  Minister,  to  one  who  aspins 
to  be  a  great  statesman,  to  be  ouund 
to  confess  that  the  whole  come  of  iiiB 
I>ublic  career  has  been  one  oontlnned 
series  of  errors.  Why,  what  advantsge 
is  there  in  having  men  at  the  helm  of 
af&irs  if  not  to  direct  the  paUie 
judgment  ?  And  if  he  direct  it  entirely 
in  a  wrong  course,  surely  it  is  humiliat- 
ing, and  surely  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  a  humiliating  avowal,  that  he  hsB 
governed  the  country  erroneously  for 
a  long  series  of  years.  Sir,  it  is  tiie 
privilege  of  girls  to  change  their 
opinions ;  but  even  they  cannot  do  so 
without  the  risk  of  a  damagied  repa- 
tation." 

Amid  a  scene  of  great  excitement^ 
the  House  divided  at  four  o^dock  in  the 
morning,  of  Saturday,  the  15th  of 
May ;  and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Coni-law%  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  98. 

The  avowed  object  of  pursuit^  in  the 
Protectionist  section,  was  sure  retri- 
bution on  the  Minister  who  had  aban- 
doned their  cause.  **  Yengeanoe,**  aayi 
the  historian  of  the  party,  '^  had  soo- 
ceeded  in  most  breasts  to  the  move 
sanguine  sentiment,  as  soon  aa  the 
large  majority,  on  the  first  divinon  in 
the  Lords,  had  extinguished  the  linger- 
ing hoi)e  that  the  Ministerial  scheme 
might  yet  be  defeated.*'  The  field  was 
lost ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  shoidd  be 
retribution  for  those  who  had  betrayed 
it.  Proud  in  their  numbers  oonfident 
in  their  discipline,  and  elated  with 
their  memorable  resistance,  the  PhH 
tectionist  i)arty,  as  a  body,  had  always 
assumed  that,  wlien  the  occasion  was 
ripe,  tlie  career  of  the  Minister  might 
be  terminated. 

How  was  Su*  Robert  Peel  to  he 
turned  out?  Here  was  a  question 
which  might  well  occupy  the  musii^ 
hours  of  a  Whitsun  recess. 

It  was  whilst  this  Question  waa  un- 
der discussion,  that  tne  possibility  of 
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woe  between  Lord  Qeorge  Ben- 
ftnd  the  Whigs,  on  the  forma* 
a  new  Cabinet,  su^sted  itself 
ay  minds.  Tlie  Protectionist 
w  ■  the  scion  of  an  ancient 
bouse,  and  himself  professed  to 
Hii;  of  the  era  of  1686.  The 
r  prmciples  of  the  party  he  had 
lopted  without  reservation.  He 
)en  foremost  in  support  of  the 
1  Bill,  and,  as  a  disciple  of  the 
le  of  religious  liberty,  advocated 
y  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
y  and  the  political  emancipation 
Jews.  On  behalf  of  the  farmers 
land  he  was  willing  to  accept  a 
iuty;  a  settlement  urged  by 
romi  Russell,  in  1841,  and  de- 
by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  r^ 
abates.  Negociations  were  pend- 

efied  a  junction;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Whig  leader 
)de  from  the  terms  of  his  cele- 
Edinburgh  letter,  written  dur- 
I  Ministerial  crisis  of  1845,  and 
ch  he  stigmatised  his  old  pro- 
f  a  fixed  duty  as  a  com^H^mise 
fcr  worth  contending  for.  The 
oject  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
A  state  of  parties,  and  recon- 
ig  a  strong  Government,  was, 
re,  reluctantly  abandoned, 
only  hope  of  overthrowing  the 
ry  lay  in  tJie  prospect  of  a  coa- 
irith  the  Whigs,  or  an  adverse 
a  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill ;  and 
re  this  required  skilful  manage- 
Bk8  it  was  understood  that  the 
I  pwirty  were  not  prepared  to 
until  the  passage  of  the  Com 
18  finally  secured.  The  second 
r  of  the  Coercion  Bill  was  fixed 

8th  of  June,  but  the  division 
tsoessfully  deferred  till  the  22d. 
dc  avowed  his  intention  of  vot- 
kinst  the  measure, 
iopting  this  course,  he  defended 
sistency,  on  the  ground  that  the 
in  had  not  shown  themselves  in 
i>  but  allowed  it  to  be  inferred 
measure  of  such  an  exceptional 
«r  was  not  fully  demauaed  bv 
igencies  of  the  case.  The  bill 
en  introduced  five  months  be- 
meet  an  emergency,  now  passed 
"  Besides,"  he  continued,  "  I, 
)  ffentlemen  around  me,  refuse 
b  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  We 
)r  good  reasons,  refused  to  place 
Qfidence  in  them.     We  are   of 

that  we  cannot,  with  safety. 


entrust  them  with  th^  cham  of  so  un- 
constitutional a  power  as  this  bill  con- 
tains. I  will  not  stay  to  discuss  this 
measure.  Is  there  any  one  who  thinks 
that  the  Government  mean  to  carry  it 
through  ?  After  such  postponements; 
such  obstructions,  such  delays,  with 
five  months  suffered  to  elapse  between 
the  first  and  second  reading,  we  think 
the  sessi(Hi  must  be  over  before  this 
bill  is  dragged  through  the  House  of 
Commons." 

During  the  continuance  of  the  de- 
bate, every  efibrt  was  made  to  break 
up  the  Ptotectionist  party;  and  an 
analysis  of  the  division-list  will  show 
with  some  amount  of  success.  The 
most  elaborate  calculations  of  the  im- 
pending chances  were  entered  into  by 
those  who  felt  that  the  question  really 
at  issue  was  the  continuance  or  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Peel  Ministry.  The  issue 
was  awaited  with  almost  unexampled 
suspense.  The  probable  fell  of  a  Go- 
vernment in  the  very  hour  of  its  most 
signal  triumph,  was  a  ^ctacle  the 
most  careless  politician  anticipated  with 
interest  and  wonder.  Tliursday,  the  25th 
of  June,  was  come  at  last  Hie  decision 
could  be  averted  no  longer.  Indeed, 
the  occasion  for  the  delay  had  passed 
away.  The  Com  Bill  was  secured.  In 
the  midst  of  a  speech  against  the  Coer- 
cion Bill  by  the  late  Cfiirles  Buller,  he 
was  interrupted  by  messengers  firom 
the  Lords.  Two  Masters  in  Chancery 
were  introduced,  bringing  bills  firom 
the  Upper  House,  'fiie  Speaker  re- 
ceived their  message,  and  immediately 
announced,  amidst  loud  cheers,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  agreed  to  the  Com 
Importation  Bill  without  any  amend- 
ment. The  Free-trade  Premier  had 
triumphed ;  but  the  vengeance  of  his 
foes  was  near.  At  half-nast  one  the 
galleries  were  cleared.  No  one  could 
conjecture  the  result  of  the  division ; 
and  the  direction  which  members  took 
as  they  advanced  to  ithe  lobbies  was 
watched  with  intense  interest.  More 
than  one  hundred  Protectionists  fol- 
lowed the  Ministry ;  upwards  of  eiffhty 
avoided  the  division-lobby;  and  about 
the  same  number  voted  with  Lord 
George.  The  majority  against  the  Go- 
vernment was  ;  and  the  immediate 
result  was  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to 
office. 

With  this  episode  of  Parliamentary 
history, — ^the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws 
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and  the  vengeftdoe  wreaked  on  the 
Free-trade  Miniater,  —  the  name  of 
lientiuck  will  be  associated.  During 
the  period,  however,  which  elapsed  be- 
tween these  stirring  events  and  his 
death,  he  took  a  ooiispicuoiis  mrt  in 
tlie  discussion  on  other  topics,  of  which 
the  Ciirrenc)'  question,  much  agitated 
in  connection  with  the  renewal  of  the 
Rank  Cliarter  Act  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  railway  enterpnse  in  Ireland, 
may  be  sin^letl  out  for  mention.  For 
the  promotion  of  the  latter  object  he 
submitted  an  elaborate  scheme  to  Par- 
liament, proposing  an  advance  of  fifteen 
millions  from  the  Consolidated  Fund, — 
a  plan  which,  although  its  principle 
was  to  some  extent  afterwards  ailojited 
by  the  Grovemment,  the  House  rejected 
by  a  large  majority. 

Lord  George  was  not  without  a  sense 
of  the  bitterness  of  ]:>olitical  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  arena  of  debate,  but  his 
la1>om*s  were  fruitless  of  aught  but  re- 
}nitation.  It  was  in  one  of  these  houra 
of  depression  that  a  friend  encountered 
him  in  the  librarj'  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  news  had  just  reached  him 
that  his  favourite  horse** Surplice,*' from 
which  he  had  recently  partetl,  ha<l  won 
tlie  Derby, — the  highest  honour  of  the 
tur^and  the  great  object  of  his  ambition 
during  so  many  years.  He  asked  with 
a  mortified  air  what  he  had  gained  in 
exchange  for  the  favourite  pursuits  and 
pleasures  of  his  earlier  life  (  His  friend 
offered  him  such  consolation  as  he  could. 
"  You  do  not  know  what  the  Derby  is," 
was  the  only  reply.  "Yes  I  do;  it  is 
the  blue-riband  of  the  turf."  "The blue- 
riband  of  the  turf, — ^the  blue-riband  of 
th'»  turf!"  muttered  the  disappointed 
man,  as  he  sat  down  to  a  volume  of 
statistics,  and  quickly  became  absorbed 
in  their  dry,  unattractive  details. 

The  ceaseless  laljour  and  deep  anx- 
iety of  liis  later  life,  sapoed  the  fouu- 
dati(ms  of  a  constitution  better  fitted 
for  the  sports  of  the  field  than  for 
mornings  spent  in  the  study,  and  nights 
in  the  heated  and  excited  atmasphere 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the 
close  of  the  Session  of  1847,  he  left 
town  for  his  father's  seat.  Parting 
from  his  biographer,  Mr.  Disraeli,  his 
last  words  were,  "  Go<l  bless  you  ;  we 
must  work,  and  the  country  will  gather 
around  us." 

A  few  days  passed  away,  and  then 
England  was  shocked  by  iJie  intelli- 


gence communicated  in  a  late  edition 
of  the  morning  press,  that  Bentiiick 
was  dead.    He  had  gone    from   his 
father*s  house    to    pay  a  visit  to  a 
friend ;  had  never  reached  his  desti- 
nation ;  had  been  searched  for  by  his 
groom,  and  was  found  stiff  and  cold  br 
the  wayside.    Many  sympathised  with 
his  principles  ;  all  respected  his  siii- 
cerity ;  and  a  feeling  of  general  gloom 
was  created  by  his  melancholy  de^bh. 
In  the  character  of  Lord    George 
Bentinck  there  is  much  we  admire. 
We  confess  to  a  great  reverenfse  for 
his  earnest  activity  and  his  manly  out- 
spokenness.    He    was   a   fsiyoiirable 
specimen  of  an  English  gentieman — 
less  in  his  pursuits  than  in  the  frank, 
sturdy  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart 
It  would  he  too  much  to  affirm  that 
he  escaped  wholly  free  from  the  con- 
tagion of  political  passions.    His  nn- 
relenting  piursuance  of  Sir  Robert  Feel 
must)    in    some    instances,    be    pro- 
nounced unscrupulous.    We  may  pomt 
esi)eeially  to  his  chai^  against  that 
statesman  of  hunting  Georce  Canning 
to  death, — a  charge  regarded  by  the    i 
nation  at  the  time  as  a  lamentable    ' 
ebullition  of  political  rancour,  and  con- 
fessed by  his  partial  biographer  to  be 
unsustainable.     But  making  due  al-    \ 
lowance  for  the  temptation  of  his  pe-    | 
culiar  circumstances  and  his  peculiar 
temperament,  we  can  but  respect  faU 
name  and  drop  a  tear  to  his  memory. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER 
Ome  of  the  greatest  landscape  painterB 
that  England,  and  in  saymg  so  the 
world  is  included,  ever  produced. 
Richard  Wilson  did  not  commence  the 
study  of  that  branch  of  the  art  in 
which  ho  80  much  excelled  till  hu 
thirty-sixth  year ;  but  from  that  time 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  thirty-three 
years,  he  reigned  pre-eminent  in  land- 
scape. Another  great  painter  kiu^ 
regnant  in  a  style 

Which  he  was  born  to  introduoo, 
Refinod  it  firat,  and  showed  its  om^ 
has  but  lately  gone  down  to  the  grave ; 
and  yet,  between  the  fate  of  the  tw(^ 
what  a  discrepancy  exists  ;  in  every- 
thing is  it  different  but  in  the  enq)tj 
bubble.  Fame. 

Of  the  ancestors  of  great  men,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  are  great  from 
their  own  intrinsic  genius  or  talent 
and  from  no  fortunate  and  fintniloai 
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circumfitances,  few  care  to  know.  And 
3'et  the  biographer  feels  it  his  du^  to 
collect  what  few  memorabilia  there 
are,  as  if  life  were  to  be  counted  by 
the  point  that  it  contains,  aiid  the 
paragraphs  it  will  work  up  into.  Thus 
a  coi-re^pondent  of  the  Daily  ^\v8y  of 
January  12th,  gravely  tells  us  that  he 
'^caii  state,  from  indif-pu table  authority, 
that  the  eminent  deceased's  (i.e^  Tur- 
ner's) father  was  the  second  sou  of 
lirtlliam  and  Eebecca  Turner,  of 
Southmolton,  Devonshire,  which  ))lace 
he  leil  at  an  early  age,  and  t-ettled  in 
Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Gcrden,  London, 
as  a  barber.'* 

Having,  then^  with  the  precision  of 
that  neeful  historian,  John  Bemard 
Burke,  of  the  Peerage,  established  the 
fact  that  the  eccentric  artist  had  a 
grandfather,  we  may  go  on  to  btat« 
that)  in  the  year  1775  (enthusiabtic 
men  have  searched  for  the  month  with- 
<  nt  success),  at  the  house  of  this  bar- 
l»er-father.  No.  20,  Maiden  Lane,  was 
born  Je>seph  Mallord  William  Turner. 

Covent-garden,  in  these  days,  i^as  a 
favoorite  lesidence  for  painters,  and 
the  air  of  the  neighbourhood  might 
posfeibly  have  inspired  our  hero.  On 
the  noith  side  of  Covent  Gardeu,  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  Sir  James  ThoinhiU,  and 
Sir  Godfrey  Kueller  had  lived,  honour- 
able painters,  and  honoured,  too,  by  a 
knightly  accolade, 

Which  laid 

Right  wonhipful  on  ghuuldcr-blade. 
And  on  the  same  side  also,  poor 
Bichard  Wilson,  coming  from  Italy, 
takes  up  his  residence  ;  might  not  the 
mmour  thereof  penetrate  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Maiden  Lane,  and  float  gently 
round  the  barber's  shop,  when  Satur- 
day customers  came  in  to  have  their 
chins  scraped,  and  their  wigs  pow- 
dered ?  Ine  little  Turner  doubtlet-s 
playing  about  the  shop,  and,  it  may  be, 
assisting  his  father,  as  barbers'  sous 
are  wont,  in  chin  service,  hears  these 
wonders,  and  is  stirred  to  becinie  a 
painter  himself!  There  have  been 
less  probable  conjectures. 

From  what  one  may  guefs,  this  bar- 
beriug  and  queue  -  making  business 
was  a  prosperous  one;  betides  sha^^llg 
at  heme,  the  ^^ pater uL^uas  "  of  Turner 
visited  the  gentlemen's  houses  in  the 
liarden  and  its  neighbourhood,  leaving 
the  tA^  Aicanius  at  home  to  ^ass 
Ilia  tune  in  sketching  and  in  drawing. 
Who  often  reads,  will  somo  day  wich  to  write. 


says  Cowper;  and,  carrying  out  the 
simile,  we  may  eay,  that  he  who  often 
writes  will  eome  ciay  wish  to  print; 
and  he  who  often  sketches  will  at  last 
-wish  to  exhibit.  So  it  was  with 
young  Tui  ner ;  and  at  a  very  early 
age  indeed,  rjamely,  fifteen,  we  find  his 
name  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy.  This  was  in  1790,  and  the 
subject  was,  "A  View  of  the  Palaco 
at  Lambeth,*'  in  water  colours.  The 
first  picture  of  the  great  artist  was 
exhibited  in  the  roem  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  present  Architectural 
Koom  of  the  gallery,  at  that  time 
sculpture  being  superadded.  What 
emotions  he  or  his  father  felt  at  his 
maiden  success,  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture, for  Turner  was  of  a  taciturn 
disposition  ;  Liokeus  relates  that  he 
turned  into  the  dim  old  courts  of 
Westminster  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
at  the  glory  of  being  first  in  print. 
The  taciturn  Turner  Las  left  no  such 
record  of  his  early  triumph. 

This  silence  and  secresy  of  his  doings 
(for  the  artist  never  talked  of  himself) 
continued  through  life  ;  at  the  very 
i>lace  of  his  death,  in  Chelsea,  he  was 
Known  by  anotlier  name,  to  which 
hangs  this  tale  : 

On  applying  to  the  landlady  of  the 
lodgings  whicli  struck  his  fancy,  Tur- 
ner was,  naturally  enough,  asked  his 
name :  "  'Tis  no  matter,"  retorted  he 
in  reply.  "Pray,  madam,  what  is 
yours  ?  '  "  Mrs.  Brooks,  sir,"  was  the 
widow's  reply.  "Indeed,"  he  answered; 
"  then  I'm  Mr.  IJrooks  ; "  and  imder 
that  name  he  lived  and  died.  The 
story  also  adds,  that,  being  asked  for 
a  reference,  he  took  from  his  pocket 
some  gold  and  notes,  for  a  deposit, 
paying  his  rent  in  advance,  and  say- 
ing that  was  reference  enough.  Genius 
sometimes  plays  strange  tricks  with  its 
pe^ssessor,  but  that  genius  which  piles 
up  eccentricity  on  eccentricitv,  and 
rudeness  upon  morosity,  jjartakes  too 
much  of  the  7n&n»  iiwana,  anel  is  as 
much  to  be  condemned  as  a  horse  of 
the  best  blood  which,  however,  will 
neither  bear  bit  or  saddle. 

From  the  year  1790,  Turner  was 
a  constant  contributor  to  the  Eoyal 
Academy.  In  1791,  his  contribution 
was  of  "  The  Palace  of  Eltham  ;  in 
1792,  amongst  others,  "Tlie  Pantheon, 
in  Oxford-Street,  the  morning  after  the 
fire ;"  and  in  1793,  a  drawing  of  "  St. 
Augustine's  Gate,  at  Canterbury,"  and 
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"Tlie  Rising  Squall,"  in  which  latter 
he  first  showed  symptoms  of  the  very 
peculiar  tjilent  whirh  he  afterwards 
evinced.  Those  who  remember  it,  j 
talk  of  its  aerial  effect,  and  its  manner 
of  treatment,  as  antitypes  of  his  after 
successes. 

His  father  now,  probably,  felt  confi- 
dence in  the  talent  of  his  son,  who  had,   i 
no  doubt,  realised  some  little  money  ! 
by  the  sale  of  his  paintings,  for,  from   ' 
this  time,  we  find  him  looking  out  for  ! 
subjects   other   than    the    vicinity  of  { 
Maiden  Lane,  or  of  London  itself,  af- 
forded.    Canterbury    was    the    place 
first  visited  by  him;   next  Malvern, 
where  he  copied  the  porch  of  Tintem 
Abbey  ;    next  Cardiganshire ;  and  in 
the    followinff    vear,    Lincoln,    Peter- 
borough,   ana   (^^ibridge,  Wrexham, 
Shrewsburv,  and  Tintem  ;   thus,  with 
Girtin  an(i  others,  he  had  the  honour 
of  founding  the  school  of  English  water- 
colour  painters,  a  school  which  we  may 
safely    pn>nounce    unrivalled    in    the 
world. 

We  have,  as  yet^  seen  Turner  con- 
fined to  topogniphy,  in  which  he  cei^ 
tainly  exceUed,  though  never,  we  think, 
an  accurate  delineator ;  and  failing  in 
one  gi'cat  essential  of  a  topographical 
artist.  He  now  struck  into  something  be- 
yond his  former  efforts.  He  had  been 
a  diligent  student  of  nature,  transfer- 
ring to  his  sketch-book  evcr3rthing 
remai-kable  for  colour  and  effect,  espe- 
cially in  clou<ling8  and  atmosphere ; 
tlierefore,  his  picture  of  1796,  *^  Fisher- 
men coming  ashore  at  sunset,  previous 
to  a  gale,"  was  remarkable  for  its  truth 
and  novelty  \-^noveUy,  for  in  that,  as 
in  all  other  pictures,  there  was  observ- 
able some  effect  of  cloud,  storm,  or 
sunshine,  or  some  natural  combination 
of  light  and  shade,  different  from,  and 
excessively  refreshing  after,  the  weari- 
someness  of  PethenT  moonlights,  and 
Barret's  smiling  landscapes. 

Turner's  name  was  now  quickly 
spreading  abroad,  and,  leaving  a  dry 
list  of  his  pictures,  which  at  best  can 
but  interest  the  connoisseur  or  picture 
dealer,  and  which  must  be  necessarily 
imperfect,  we  will  mention  some  of  the 
memorabilia,  in  a  very  quiet  life  of  un- 
deviatiug  success. 

In  1790,  he  painted,  in  conjunction 
with  Saui-ey  Gilpin,  R.A.,  who  "did" 
the  <jattle,  a  picture  called  "Sunny 
Morning,"  and  another  called  the 
"Battle  of  the  NUe,  at  ten  o'clock. 


when  the  ship  L'Orient  blew  up;"  an 
event  which,  we  fancy,  the  painting 
would  have  told,  without  the  aasiit- 
ance  of  the  catalogue  ;  but  Turner  was 
always  eccentric  in  his  titles.  These 
pictures  did  more  than  take  with  the 
public :  they  even  stirred  the  Academy^ 
and,  in  the  election  of  the  winter  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  made  an  aaeodaie 
of  that  "Royal"  body.  It  wa«  now 
time  to  leave  Maiden  Lane,  and  the 
barber's  shop,  and  Turner,  ever  nuk- 
ning  to  extremes,  removed  to  64, 
Henley-street  It  was  here  his  father 
died,  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  84. 

Possibly  thinking  the  public  weary, 
for  a  time,  of  home  scenes,  Turner  next 
made  tours  to  Switzerland,  the  Bldne^ 
and  France ;  then,  in  the  Utter,  making 
those  beautiful  drawings,  afterwardt 
produced  as  the  Rivers  of  France.  Of 
these  drawings  there  are  dxty-one,  and 
some  of  them  perfectly  marvellous  in 
splendour  of  cloudings,  atmosphere^ 
and  distance.  This  work  is,  however, 
surpassed,  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
by  a  book  of  studies,  called  the  "  liber 
Studiorum,"  enntived  in  the  Mezso- 
tint  style,  by  Turner's  own  hand,  and 
printed  in  sepia.  From  the  &ct  of  the 
artist  destroying  the  plates  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  copies  had  been  worked 
off,  and  also,  on  account  of  the  value 
book-collectors  set  upon  it^  this  book 
has  become  scarce,  and  is  httle  known 
bv  the  public.  There  are  some  who  de- 
clare that  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
are  there  represented;  but  we  who 
know  the  booK  well,  can  only  praise  its 
wonderful  varietv,  and  strict  adherence 
to  nature,  an  adherence  which  seems 
to  have  quite  taken  the  heart  of  that 
gallant  defender  of  the  prs^-Raphaelites^ 
Mr.  Ruskin,  who,  consequently,  emp- 
tied sundry  goblets  of  praise  upon  the 
living  artist,  who,  if  we  may  beueve  all 
stories  we  hear,  very  greatly  dis^H 
proved  of  them. 

In  1802,  Turner  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy,  from  a  list 
of  associates,  which  did  no  great  honour 
to  the  time,  the  only  name  worth  re- 
collecting being  that  of  Bone,  the  en« 
ameller;  his  diploma  picture  bdng 
"Dolbadern  Castle." 

Success  naturally  brought  admiren 
and  also  enemies.  Many  spoke  of  him 
as  an  exhibitor  of  the  white  and  yellow 
school.  Wilkie,  whose  style  none 
could  be  found  more  widely  differing 
from  than  Turner,  lamented  thai  as 
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'getting  into  a  weak  and  vwid 
manner  of  |>aintin^**  and  wished 
to  set  him  right.  Turner,  however, 
continued  his  "eccentricities."  In 
1803,  he  exhibited  a  "  Pembroke  Cas- 
tle,*' the  elearing-up  of  a  thunder- 
8tc«in,  which  was  very  wonderfuL 
That  was  an  ordinary  title,  but  soon 
afterwards,  in  1807,  two  pictures  came 
out,  whose  names  gave  the  first  hint  of 
those  curious  and  quaint  excerpts 
which  afterwards  followed  from  the 
« Fallacies  of  Hope."  These  were 
"The  Sun  Bising  through  Vapour," 
Ac. ;  and  '^  A  Country  Blacksmitn  dis- 
pirting  upon  the  price  of  iron,  and  the 
price  charged  to  the  batcher  for  shoe- 
ing his  pony,"  which  agreeable  piece  of 
information  a  Boyal  Academy  idler 
sorely  did  not  want  The  brilliancy 
and  warmth  of  colour  of  these  two 
eompletely,  to  use  an  artist's  phrase, 
killed  a  very  modest  picture  which 
was  hanging  between  them ;  no  less,  in 
fiu!t,  than  "The  Blind  Kddler,"  the 
•eoond  production  of  a  raw  Scotch  lad, 
existing  in  the  metropolis  on  eighteen 
■hillings  a  week,  but  destined  here- 
after to  make  some  stir,  as  Sir  David 
Wilkie.  Turner  is  said,  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, to  have  reddened  his  Sun- 
set, and  deepened  the  glow  on  his 
Blacksmith's  fire,  on  purpose  to  put 
"out  of  ioint"  the  nose  of  the  Scotch- 
man, who  gained  so  much  praise  by 
"the  village  ]>oliticians."  It  this  be 
true,  a  more  sniteful  story  could  hardly 
be  told ;  but  tne  reviewer  of  Cunning- 
ham's Lives,  in  the  "Quarterly  Be- 
view,"  denies  it.  Yet  Wilkie  remem- 
bered the  year  with  some  acerbity; 
and  Collins,  in  a  letter  to  him,  describ- 
ing Lord  Tankerville's  sale,  some  years 
amrwards,  expressly  says,  "and  there 
was  your  old  enemy  the  Forge." 

Tamer's  pictures,  from  their  bright- 
ness, were  always  the  terror  of  exhi- 
biUvs,  and  never  failed  in  "killing" 
those  pictures  they  were  hunor  near, 
showing  ol^  especially,  any  defects  in 
ookmrs.  In  one  exhibition  Northcote 
had  a  very  dark  picture,  and  was  im- 
mensely cha|rrinea  at  seeing  one  of 
Turner's  brightest  specimens  hune 
immediately  below  it.  "  You  might, 
said  Northcote  to  the  hangers,  "  as  well 
kape  opened  a  vfindow  imder  my  pic- 
ture!"— a  forcible  remark,  which  was 
afterwards  imitated  by  some  one  de- 
darine  that  Turner's  pictures  were 
"Hke  Soles  cut  in  the  wall"    There  is 


a  bon-mot  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey, 
aproDos  of  our  artist's  brilliant  colour, 
whicn  is  too  ^;ood  to  be  lost.  On  one 
of  the  vamishmg  days  of  the  Academy,* 
which  happene<^ — ^and  hence  the  beauty 
of  the  joke, — ^to  be  exceedingly  cold  and 
raw,  Chantrey  stopped  suddenly  before 
a  picture  of  Turner  s,  blazing  with  ver- 
milion and  chrome,  and,  rubbing  his 
hands  in  an  attitude  of  delight,  said, 
''Turner !  this  is  nice ;  it's  the  <ndy 
comfortable  flace  in  the  room,*^  He  then 
jestmgly  asked  the  eccentric  painter 
"whether  he  had  a  commission  to 
paint  for  the  Sun  ilre-office?" — a  sup- 
position which  might  have  been  justi- 
ned,  had  he  seen  Turner's  magnificent 
picture  of  the  "Burning  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament." 

Happy,  however,  as  was  the  sub- 
ject of  our  biography  in  putting 
other  people's  noses  out  of  joln^ 
he  once,  it  is  said,  suffered  the  same 
casualty  himself.  In  the  year  1827, 
when  ne  exhibited  his  "Bembrandt's 
Daughtei\"  in  a  red  dress,  he  was 
chagrined  to  find,  that^  oy  some 
chance  of  arrangement,  it  was  hung 
side  by  side  with  a  portrait  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Dublin  University  in  a  splendid 
red  college-gown.  A  passer  by  found 
Turner  very  busy  in  adding  red-lead 
and  vermilion  to  his  picture,  and  try- 
ing to  out-blaze  his  neighbour.  "  Why 
what  are  you  at.  Turner?"  said  he. 
"The  hangers  have  check-mated  me!" 
was  the  repljr ;  and  the  artist's  pencil 
pointed  si^ificantly  to  the  scarlet  gown 
of  the  Umversity  man. 

Self-preservation,  the  first  law  with 
pictures,  no  less  than  with  mankind, 
was,  however,  not  always  persevered  in 
by  Turner.  He  is  even  related,  on  one 
occasion,  to  have  spoiled  the  effect  of  a 
painting,  by  toning  it  down  very  consi- 
derably, lest  it  should  spoil  the  effect  of 
a  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
which  hung  m  its  proximity. 

Turner  had  began  life  parsimoniously, 
and  his  parsimony  still  continued.  Now 
that  we  have  read  his  will  we  can  un- 
derstand why  that  miserly  passion  was 
so  early  begun  and  so  long  persevered 
in ;  but  hiB  contemporaries  remarked 
only  its  glaring  quahties.  He  is,  about 
this  time,  related  to  have  carried  home, 
himself,  one  of  his  pictures,  which  he 

*  After  piotures  are  sent  in,  and  huu^  for 
exhibition^  one  day  is  allowed  to  ordinary 
exhibitors,  and  four  to  academicians,  for  the 
purpose  of  ramishing  or  retooching. 
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lind  void  to  a  gi'iitlemau  for  i^TKH), 
ttiid,  JifliT  rt'Ci'iviup  the  monev,  to  have 
Uhkt'd  the  jmreh.'ihor  for  liaff-;i-orowii 
*'for  the  jKirter."  Tlie  ntory  ih  ahuost 
tiK>  wihl  to  he  i*ei>eated ;  hut  »<nne  who 
knew  Turner's  chai-aeter  well,  aifect 
not  to  dishelievo  it. 

Tn  the  year  1814,  Turner  commenced 
the  ]>uhIiention,  in  connection  with  the 
two  Cu<»kes,  of  a  work  called  **Tl»e 
Soutlierii  Coast/'  a  U»ok  which,  even 
more  than  his  "Kivers,'*  is  the  jwt 
tind  ch<*ice  comi)ani(»n,  the  ailmiied,  of 
(irtistH,  aniateui-s,  and  of  puch  as  love 
j>riut«.  Tlie  engraver,  especially  Geor^'e 
(.'ooke,  has  seconded  the  artist  to  tlie 
fullest  extent,  and  the  iirst  imprei<sions 
of  this  l>ook  are  bijoux  which  will  in- 
ci'ease  in  value  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

Many  were  the  patrcjns  of  Turner, 
now  in  his  full  lame  and  gloiT.  His 
pictures  found  their  way  into  the  best 
collections.  At  Petworth  mav  be  seen 
his  »^  Edio,"  "  The  Thames  at  Eton," 
"The  Thames  at  Windsor,"  »» Chi- 
chester (Castle,''  with  various  others  ; 
and  one,  *'JeHftica  Lt>oking  Out  of  the 
Window,"  which  has  been  subjected  to 
a  curious  but  somewhat  just  simile, 
namely,  '*A  Head  Looking  Out  of  a 
Mustard-IHit."  Lord  Tarljorough  pur- 
chased some  noble  pictures  from  his 
easel,  and  the  Bridgewater  Ciallery, 
the  collection  by  Sir  John  Soaue,  in 
Lincoln 's-inn.- Fields,  and  the  Vernon 
daller}',  are  all  enriched  by  choice  jiic- 
tures ;  but  the  Ix'st  sf)ecimens,  perha])fl 
(omitting  those  forty  which  he  has  left 
to  the  nation,  and  which  adorned  liis 
private  gaJlci*}*  in  Queen  Ann  Street) 
are  to  be  found  at  Mr.  Winders,  on 
Tottenham  Circen.  **Here,"  says  a 
contem]>oraiy,  "  Turner  is  on'  Iiis 
throne,  and  may  be  studied,  not  in 
half-a-dozen  iii{:tances,  b\it  in  scores 
upon  scoiVB  of  choice  examiiles."  Mr. 
liogers,  the  poet,  also  ];urcnatied  fr«.m 
him  a  maiTelluus  drawing  of  "  Stone- 
henge;"  and  at  Abbotsford  areseveial 
beautiful  drawings  of  Scottish  scenei-y. 

Besides  ])rivate  collectoiv,  those  pur- 
veyoi-8  for  the  beautiful,  for  the  punlic, 
the  booksellers  and  publishers,  came 
freely  enough  to  Turner,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  them,  almost  on  Ids  own 
teims,  and  those  who  know  Turner 
declare  that  he  was  wliat  the  Scotch 
call,  **a  cannie  lad  at  a  baigain."  Of 
(<pecimen8  in  book- i  11  ust rations,  the 
best  are  contained  in  Bogers^s  "Italy," 
a  most  expensive  \ioik  for  the  tinie^ 


paid  for,  we  believe,  by  the  poet  him- 
self, wherein,  every  page  being  plate- 
]ui|>er,  the  subjects  are  introduced,  and 
printed  from  the  plate  along  with  the 
type,  as  in  wood -cut  ilmatratioiia. 
These  vignettes  were  undertaken  in 
conjunction  with  Stodthard;  and,  how- 
ever expensive  in  the  first  outlay,  the 
Kiok  was  so  sought  after,  that  it  paid 
handsomely.  Other  illutstrationa,  and 
we  mention  them  as  some  of  the  wild- 
est, may  l)e  found  in  Sir  Egeiton 
Brydge's  edition  of  Milton's  works. 

Among  the  many  eccentridties 
which,  we  think,  deformed  thin  gn^t 
]  winter,  was  an  affectation  of  being 
thought  a  ])oet,  and  from  ))aintxng  mS- 
jects  from  a  mysterious  MS.  of  hit 
own,  entitled  the  "  Fallacies  of  Hope," 
which,  about  tlie  year  lba29,  began  to  be 
fivqueut.  Vapid  lines,  of  no  meanings 
are  stuck  in  the  catalogue,  which  serve 
rather  to  mystify  and  mislead  than  to 
enlighten,  and  splendid  pictures  too 
are  thus  introduced.  These  are  espe- 
cially to  be  noticed  as  np])ended  to  a 
brilliant  series  of  Venetiau  views,  in 
which  Tumer  seemed  to  revel,  and 
which  certainly  were  adapted  to  his 
pencil,  and  wherein  he  showed  a  eun'ota 
fdicitas.  Such  were  "  Going  to  a  Car- 
nival 1^11," — scene,  Venice, — and  its 
comijanion,  '*  Returning  from  the  BalU* 
Here  the  bnlliant  costumes,  the  white- 
ness of  the  buildings,  the  Italian  akies^ 
and  the  mist  of  vaiied  sunlit  colours^ 
ansing  from  the  sea,  gave  liim  an  ope 
|)ortunity  which  he  did  not  let  escape. 
These  scenes  were  continued  at  inter- 
vals for  a  series  of  yeai-s,  and  to  endi 
was  a])])cnded  a  quotation  from  that 
mysterious  poem,  the  '*  Fallacies  of 
Hope«"  whicn  at  last  has  turned  out  bat 
a  "  fallacy  "  itself.  Need  we  say,  after 
this,  that  the  MS.  was  not  found'smong 
the  painter's  ]>apers.  Tiuner  was,  we 
believe,  by  no  means  a  well-read  man ; 
his  early  education  was  confined  to  the 
studio,  and  if  he  read  afterwards,  with 
the  exce])tiou  of  a  few  common-place 
classical  subjects,  nil  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  "  Ixmpriei'e's  Dictionary," 
he  did  not  show  it  ;  and,  possibly,  not 
caring  about  finding  passages  to  painty 
he  com]>lcted  a  picture,  and  then  gave 
it  an  im]»romptu  motto  ;  thus  saving 
liimself  from  the  awkward  repetition 
of  **King  Alfred"  burning  those  eter- 
nal cakes,  and  of  Dorothea  (we  quote 
lliaL-keray)  watrhing  her  everlastiDg 
feet ;  together  with    repetitions  from 
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18,"  and  the  «  Vicar  of  Wake- 
hich  other  artisU  uwlergo. 
ler  of  the  "  ecceiitricitie«"  may 
lere  meutioiicd.     This  wjia  au 
on  of  ke«?ping   hi^  mctliod   of 

quite  a  secret,  as  if  there  were 
miliarity  ia  his  using  his  brush 
:e,  which  others,  less  fortunate 
auielf,  had  not  found  out.  At 
h  he  wrought  with  locked 
but  his  patron,  Lord  Egremont, 
iitte<i  to  see  him.  Brethren  of 
irere  stoutly  excluded.  Kuow- 
t,    his    friend    Chantrey,  then 

at  the  same  mansion,  deter- 
y  a  trick  to  get  admission,  and, 

to  BO,  learned  from  a  servant 
uliar  knock  by  which  Lord 
ut  announct^  his  ap])roach. 
i  with  this  he  approached,  and, 
■Der  was  aware,  bounced  into 
•m  opened  by  the  astonished 
It  was  only  on  the  recol- 
that  C'hantrey  was  a  8culj)tor 
f  a  painter,  that  Turner  was 
This,  again,  was  an  afFecta- 
forthy  of  a  great  artist.  Wil- 
Etty  l>oth  prejmreil  their  j)a- 
jid  worked  surrounded  by  the 
»  of  the  Academy.  Indeed,  the 
•olour,  in  which  both  Etty  and 

excelle<i,  is  not  to  be  learned 
mere  mixuig  or  preparing  the 

umer  u.seil  frequently  to  buy 
n  earlv  )>aintings,  when  by 
thtry  /ound  their  way  into  a 
room,  many  ])eoj»l«  placed  that 
coentrioitit»s  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
BO.  Various  runioui's  went 
if  his  having  multitudes  of  his 
rks  taken  otf  the  stretcher,  and 
roll.d  up,  like  so  many  pitKjes 
loth.  lie  did  not  collect  the 
of  othtTs,  but  he  hoaixied  up 
1.  In  this,  however,  whatever 
Bee,  we  can  only  find  great 
aeMS  in  Turner.  By  so  doing. 
t  the  market  from  V)eing  cun- 
fi*^NK><l  with  his  j)icture.s  an<l 
ut^  them  from  the  8]K"culative 
)f  the  dealers,  thereby  causing 
nA  uf  his  productions  to  become 
ud  kt»epiug  up  iheir  prices. 
le  was  |jaintiiig  was,  therefore, 
ly  mdd  m  advance  ;  (we  exee])t 
r  picture)  for  it  was  a  rarity  to 
a  "  Turner."  Tht-se  tricks'  his 
itliMtr}'  rendi-red  almost  nect*s- 
>r  he  was  industrious,  nrolitic 
lid ;  iMi  much  so,  indeed,  ttiat  he 


used  frequently  to  send  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion nearly  blank  canvases,  with  but  a 
few  8tix>kes  on,  and  complete  the  pic- 
tures on  varnishing  days.  Upon  these 
occasions  he  rose  at  five,  and  was  fre- 
quently at  work  in  the  galleries  before 
six.  The  "  Burning  of  the  House  of 
Lords  "  was  nearly  all  painted  in  this 
manner ;   and,  with  amazing  rapidity, 

I  Turner  would  run,  brush  in  hand,  from 
one  picture  to  another,  touching  in 
some  recent  thought,  and  thus,  in  re- 
ality,  painting  two  pictures  at  onoe. 

'  The    swiftness  of  his  touch,  and  the 

I  knowledge  of  bis  art,  making  an  ideal- 
ity with  a  mere  dab  of  i)aint  ;   thus,  in 

,  Ids  celebrated    picture,    ^Hail,  Bain, 

:  and  Speed,"  which,  in  fact,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  express  train,  the  artist 
was  struck  with  a  whim  of  putting  in 
a  hare,  just  startled  and  running  before 
the  train.  This  he  did,  and  people  who 
looked  close  to  the  {tainting  saw  a  mere 
brown  dab,  but  at  a  short  distance  the 

i  zoological  identity  was  marvellous. 
This  jK>wer  seemed  to  arise  from  the 

j  perfect  knowledge  which  Turner  had 
of  the  effect  of  colour  upon  the  retina. 

I  Any  frequenter  of  the  Academy  must 
recollect  his  wonderful  distances,  his 

i  si)arkling  rivers  gliding  away  in  the 
dLstauce,  and  the  sliapely  stems  and 

I  foliage  of  his  foreground,  delicately 
interlaced  with  vines  and  brilliant 
parasites,  Injneath  which  matrons  and 
children  played  and  s]X)rte<i  ;  but  let 
the  observer  look  closely  to  the  pic- 
ture, and  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 

I  confu.sed  and  circular  conglomeration 
of  paint,  streaks  of  green,  vemdlion, 
white,  blue,  and  yellow  ap]>arently  in- 

,   termingled  without  law,  knowle<lge,  or 

I   intention  ;   and  the  j)easants  and  child- 

1  ren,  what  were  they  but  two  rows,  the 
one  in  the  light  of  white  worms  with 
red  eyes,  and  those  in  the  shade  of  red 
affairs  with  white  or  black  heads  for 
eyes,  very  closely  resembling  lol>sters  ? 
lience,  with  many  j>eople.  Turner  was 
an  abomination,  and  the  numWr  of 
these,  as  he  grew  older,  and  his  eccen- 
tricities more  api)arent,  of  course  grew 
larger.  Part  of  this  mneour  he  deserved, 
and  with  some  truth  was  it  sai*!  of  one 
of  his  last  lactures,  that  it  was  lucky 
that  he  hati  put  rings  to  the  fnune,  or 
the  hangers   would   not    have   known 

.   the  top  from  the  Iwttoin. 

But  among  his  later  productions  one, 
at  least,  won  for  him  "*  golden  opinions 
from  all  aorta  of  men,     and  this  was 
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^'The  Fighting  Temeraire,  tugged  to 
her  last  berth  ;  **  wherein  the  nugesty 
and  desolate  beauty  of  the  old  ship, 
henceforward  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
hull,  and  used  as  a  guard-ship,  and 
the  lurid  light  of  sunset,  mingled  with 
the  smoke  and  steam  of  the  steamer, 
has  called  forth  admiration  from  all 
classes.  This  was  beautifully  en- 
graved, and  had  a  lai^  sale.  The  ori- 
ginal picture  was  kept  by  him  in  his 
ffaller^  of  Queen  Anne  Street,  and  by 
his  will  left  to  the  nation.  For  this 
beautiful  picture  a  publisher  once  ap- 
plied, and,  asking  Turner  the  price, 
refused  to  give  two  hundred  ana  fifty 
ffuineas.  After  a  picture  had  been  re- 
jected in  that  way.  Turner  would  rarely 
sell  it ;  and,  in  this  instance,  he  soon 
after  refused  seven  hundred  guineas 
for  it  With  the  "  Scotch  lad,'^  whose 
pictures  had  so  annoyed  him,  Turner 
was  soon  after  verv  friendly,  and  in 
1842  an  affecting  tribute  to  his  memory 
from  the  easel  of  Turner  appeared, 
called  "A  Peace  Burial  at  Sea."  It 
will  be  recollected  that  Sir  David 
Wilkie  had  died  on  his  passage  home 
from  the  East. 

But  with  Turner,  head,  health,  and 
ffenius  were  upon  the  wane,  and  after 
this  year,  1842,  his  eccentricities  de- 
cidedly increased,  and  his  eye  and  hand 
seemed  less  capable  of  carrying  out  his 
intentions,  wnich,  be  it  said,  were 
sometimes  misty  enough.  Still  his  perse- 
verance and  industry  were  remarkable  ; 
he  was  always  an  early  riser,  and  he 
wrought  late,  consequently  few  exhibi- 
tions came  on  without  two  or  three  from 
Turner  amongst  them.  Napoleon  in  exile, 
called  "  War,  the  Exile  and  the  Rock 
Limpet,"  wherein  the  Emperor  stands 
on  the  highest  peak  of  some  coast-rock 
in  Elba,  and  looks  at  a  great  Atlantic 
sunset,  which  strongly  reminds  one 
of  an  ochre-washed  wall. 

Such  pictures  as  this  were  the  butt 
of  the  jokers  and  newspaper  critics, 
and,  we  think,  deservedly  so.  Thack- 
eray, himself  educated  as  an  artist, 
attacked  him  in  "Punch,"  both  with 

Sen  and  pencil,  in  ridicule  of  the  great 
istance  at  which  one  had  to  stand,  to 
notice  the  beauties  of  Turner.    He  was 
represented  as  standing  himself  at  his 
easel,  and  painting  with  a  brush  as 
long  as  a  s(»iffold  pole.    His  primitive  I 
tints,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  > 
Mr.  Kuskin,  called  down  the  laughter  j 
of  others ;  and  even  his  defenders  did  'j 


not  please  the  eccentric  artist  in 
attempts  to  understand  him. 
knows  a  great  deal  more  abon 
pointings  than  I  do,"  said  Turc 
buskin  ;  in  fact,  the  artist  was  a 
to  flattery,  a  ouality  which  bu< 
very  few  of  his  orethren  can  boas 
well-known  collector  invited  hi 
look  at  his  pictures,  and,  to  flatt 
guest,  showed  him  a  room  near] 
vered  with  the  productions  o 
pencil  Turner  would  not  look  i 
own  pictures,  but  turned  his  eye 
sevenn^ly  towards  the  ceiling,  i 
was  painted  and  jprained  like 
''What  are  you  looking  at  so  intei 
said  the  host  ''Ah!  those  boi 
Sjiid  the  artist ;  "  the  fellow  tbi 
them  coiiHd  paint,** 

Perhaps  connected  with  this  de 
tion  of  flattery,  was  a  determinati 
the  artist's  part  not  to  sit  for  hu 
trait.  Two  only  are  known  to 
been  taken,  and  both  of  those  by  st 
one  by  Linnel,  and  another  by 
Charles  Turner,  A.R.A.,  the  mez 
en^ver,  and  a  very  old  friend  c 
painter.  By  stealth  and  by  d^ 
the  engraver  worked,  and  at  I 
succee<led  admirably;  but  he  di 
proceed  surreptitiously  till  he 
twice  been  refused  a  fdtting,  even 
he  promised  to  pay  Sir  Thomas 
rence,  or  any  other  painter  T 
chose  to  name.  The  siuffularii 
dress  and  physiognomy  in  this  si 
which  Mr.  Turner  is  at  presen 
graving,  is  admirably  attended  U 
the  likeness  is  declared  complete. 

In  person  he  was  a  short,  stoat 
somewhat  sailor-like,  and  with  a 
complexion  and  much  colour  ii 
face.  He  was  cheerful  and  soc 
and  fond  of  dining  out,  which  hi 
not  fond  of  returning,  for  he  ga^ 
dinners  himself,  and  no  one  ever  v 
him  ;  in  fact,  few,  if  any,  knew  ^ 
he  lived,  although,  of  course,  his 
address  was  well  known.  If  he 
greedy  in  amassing  riches,  he  did 
a  noble  purpose.  "Nearly  the  i 
of  his  fortune,"  says  a  coutempc 
"is  left  for  the  foundation  of 
almshouses  fbr  decayed  oil-pai] 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  has 
working  for  this  obiect  for  many  ^ 
[t  appears  to  have  been  a  point  ol 
ambition  with  him  to  be  iden 
with  the  establishment  of  such  i 
stitution,  and  he  has  directed  £ 
to  be  expended  in  the  ereotioa 
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oKmament  to  hia  memory  iu  oomiection 
■rithit  He  parchased  a  piece  of  ground 
it  Twiekeimam,  for  tne  purpose  of 
Brectiiig  these  almshouses  twenty  years 
ago,  at  the  time  of  making  his  will, 
icv^^oing  that  this  glorious  memorial 
of  his  ffenius  should  Se  raised  amid  the 
bcaatiful  seenery  of  that  locality.  The 
only  remarkable  circumstance  attend- 
ing the  bequest  is,  that  he  should 
n^ude  water-colour  painters  from 
participating  in  its  benefits.  His  oil 
pictares,  comprising  forty  to  fifty  of 
kit  finest  works,  areleft  to  the  National 
Qallery,  on  condition  that,  within  ten 
jneara,  a  room  be  set  apart  exclusively 
for  thair  reception.**  That  one  who 
far  manj  years  lived,  and,  in  a  great 
part,  gained  his  reputation  by  water- 
oolours,  should  exclude  the  professors 
c^that  art  from  any  benefit  of  his  will, 
is  curious,  and  almost  to  be  condemned. 
He  declared  that  he  admired  Gritin 
intensely,  yet  refrained  from  purchas- 
ing that  artist  a  gravestone. 

Turner  lived  in  the  honours  of  the 
Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
nearly  fifty  years ;  in  fiict,  had  he  but 
lived  two  months  longer  he  would 
have  done  so.  He  was  the  "  Father," 
or  senior  member  of  that  body;  but 
^me,  which  spares  none,  at  length  laid 
hands  upon  this  eccentric  genius,  who 
died  on  the  19th  of  J>ec  of  last  year, 
at  his  lodffin^,  in  Chelsea,  whereat  he 
had  been  livmg  incognito,  and  known, 
uilees  female  curiosity  had  pulled  aside 
the  mask,  as  ""Mr.  Brooks.*^ 

The  remains  of  the  great  landscape 
nainter  were  deposited  iu  St.  Paurs 
Cathedral  in  the  month  of  Dec,  1851, 
near  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  between 
Barry  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It 
was  by  his  own  desire  that  this  place 
was  selected,  permission  being  granted 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  on  the  official 
request  of  the  Boyal  Academy.  Parts 
ef  the  Service  were  beautifully  chanted 
by  the  choir,  and  Archdeacon  Hale, 
the  Canon-Besidentiary,  presided  at  the 
eeremony.  The  concluding  portion  of 
the  Service  was  solemnly  and  most  im- 
pressively read  in  the  crypt  by  the 
bean,  himself  a  poet,  and  one  of  Tur- 
ner's warmest  admirers.  The  funeral 
WIS  attended  by  all  the  distinguished 
Academicians,  as  well  as  by  numerous 
friends  and  amateurs  in  art.  On  the 
eoffin  the  age  of  the  deceased  was 
■arked  seventy-nine;  the  register  of 
lis  baptism  is  dated  May  14, 1775. 


The  effect  of  Turner  upon  the  English 
school  of  painters  will  be  less,  probably, 
than  a  less  original  painter  would  have 
been  He  was  ^  alone  of  his  own  schooL** 
like  Ben  Jouson  iu  position,  and  could 
scarcely  have  disciples,  although,  per- 
haps, many  imitators  may  arise.  Hit 
very  eccentricities  formed  part  of  hia 
excellence,  and  none  could  approach 
him ;  yet  others  may  come  who  will 
drink  inspiration  from  his  paintings, 
and  with  a  more  manageable  genius, 
who  may  form  a  school  combining  the 
excellences  of  Turner  with  the  more 
tan^ble  and  comprehensible  beauties 
of  Wilson,  Lorraine,  or  Poussin.  Tet 
the  deceased  artist  ranks  high,  and  hia 
fame  will  increase.  In  sea-pieces  Van- 
dervelde  alone  equals,  but  does  not 
surpass  him, — nay,  in  peculiar  effects,  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  him.  This  may 
be  seen  in  Lord  Yarborough's  collec- 
tion, where  one  of  Yandervelde's  finest 
productions  is  hung  as  a  companion  to 
Turner.  A  well-known  writer  on  art 
thus  sums  up  in  conclusion : — ^^He  is, 
beyond  question,  at  the  head  of  our 
landscape  painters, — greater  than  Wil- 
son, greater  than  Gainsborough*  Con- 
trasted with  the  great  masters  of  the 
Continental  schools,  he  will  be  admit- 
ted as  worthy  to  rank  with  Claude  and 
Poussin,  but  he  is  more  varied  than 
either;  giving,  as  he  does  at  times, 
pictures  worthy  of  Cuyp  or  of  Vandeiv 
veLde, — which  Claude  or  Poussin  never 
attempted  to  supply." 

To  his  memory,  therefore, — ^the  me- 
mory of  one  who  has  enlarged  our 
acquaintance  with  the  beautiful,  and 
has  by  his  representations  opened  our 
sympathies  with  the  glorious  external 
forms  of  the  Creator^  works, — let  us 
be  grateful  Bom  with  but  one  impuls^ 
the  artist  obeyed  it, — worshippea  and 
wrought  well ; — carrying  out,  m  his  in- 
tense devotion  to  Art,  the  old  Latin 
adage,  ^Laborare  e^t  orare,^^ 

J.H.F. 

THE  OPENING  AND  THE  CLOS- 
ING SCENE  IN  THE  LIVES  OF 
CELEBRATED  MEN. 

The  contrast  which  so  frequently  ex- 
ists between  the  external  circumstances 
that  surround  us  at  the  time  of  our 
birth,  and  those  which  distinguish  the 
closing  scenes  of  life,  affords  in  the  case 
of  illustrious  individuals,  a  curious  and 
not  uninstructi  ve  chapter  in  the  hist  >r/ 
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of  humanity.  It  dt>e8  not,  however,  fall 
within  our  prosi'Ut  province  to  jierforni 
the  i^'irt  of  monitor,  by  doilucinjj:  the 
various  ini]u>rtant  IfSrionn  which  mi^ht 
fairly  htnlrawn  i\\tm  so  copioiut  a  ^40luve ; 
but  simply  to  furninh  U*  our  readerH 
Home  of  the  isigniticant  instanccH  of  this 
kind  which  ai'e  recorded  in  the  bi.>- 
jp'iiphiea  uf  celebnited  iH*r«0UH,  and 
which,  we  ln^jjc,  will  be  found  l>oth 
useful  ami  entertaining. 

(.N>lumbus,  the  di«ooveivr  of  the 
westeni  world,  and  the  son  of  a  jMn>r 
w<^il-cjir<hT,  waM  bom  at  Genoa  Ciirly 
in  the  titleeuth  century,  and,  hav- 
ing att^tined  celebrity  ii8  a  navigator 
and  geogi'aphist^  came  to  Valladolid, 
where  he  was  piitnaiined  by  the  Sjwiu- 
ish  monui'ch  an<l  his  courtierH.  llere, 
too,  he  s\il>se<iuently  expired  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fiune  as  a  discniverer.  No 
rt*ward  had  crowned  his  sjdemlid  suc- 
cess. The  king  was  jealoits  of  his  re- 
nown ;  and  the  last  days  of  the  great 
man  were  cnd>ittered  by  the  sense  of 
royal  disfavours.  When  it  was  tm) 
late,  FerdiuaiKl  en<lcavoured  to  make 
atonement  for  his  injustice  by  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memorv 
of  Columbus,  inscribed  in  the  S)>anish 
tongue  with  the  words,  "For  Castile 
and  Ia^ou,  Columbus  discovered  a  new 
worhl." 

Three  centuries  la ter,another  voyager. 
Captain  dames  C<.»ok,  was  born  of  jxi- 
reuts  equally  lowly,  his  father  and  ano- 
ther both  earning  their  subsistence  as 
servants  on  a  village  fann  near  Whitby, 
in  Yorkshire.  Keceiving  high  and  me- 
rit4id  honoui's  during  his  lifetime, C(.K»k^s 
8ummt>iLs  t(»  the  better  land  came  whilst 
he  was  still  engaged  in  the  lalumrs  of 
discovery  near  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
In  this  distant  region,  a  collision  hav- 
ing occurred  between  a  party  of  natives 
and  his  sliip's  crew,  he  was  stricken 
down,  and,  his  body  l>eing  seized  bv  the 
natives,  nothing  but  a  few  charreil  and 
broken  bones  were  ever  recovered  of 
his  remains. 

The  father  of  John  Bunyan  was  a 
tinker ;  and  the  humble  cottage,  with 
its  small  gardcn-j>lot  of  ci*<.K.'uses  and 
snowdrops,  in  which  his  gifted  child 
lii-st  drew  breath,  is  yet  slmwni  to 
visitoi-s  ;  but  it  was  in  the  heart  of 
London,  in  it^j  liunhill-iield  Cemetery, 
that  the  immortal  author  of  the  '*  Pil- 
grim's Progress "  was  interred  ;  and  a 
monument  since  erected  to  bis  memory 
marks  the  spot. 


The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  par- 
ticuhirly  illustrated  in  the  lives  of 
proft^ssional  {>ei*sons,  wliose  eminent 
talents  frequently  alone  raised  them 
to  eminence  ;  and  of  this  truth,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  the  son  of  a  country 
innkeeper,  is  a  notable  example. 
Visiting  royalty  on  the  footine  of  a 
film  ill ar  acquaintance,  fame  ana  for- 
tune crooning  his  brilliant  and  sue- 
cessful  artist-career,  a  knight  of  the 
French  legion  of  honoiur,  and  a  mem- 
Wr  of  six  foreign  academies,  he  died 
amidst  the  most  sunny  prosperity,  and 
his  mortal  frame  rests  m  the  national 
maiusoleum  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
whither  it  was  attended  by  the  Lord 
Mavor,  the  sheriffs,  and  a  large  body 
of  tlie  membenj  of  the  Koyal  Aca4lemy. 
A  yet  more  interesting  instance  is  that 
id*  the  great  Y)ainter,  Claude,  whose 
[)overty-stricken  parents  were  com- 
oelletl  to  bind  him  to  a  ^tastrycook, 
but  whose  artist-spirit  stirring  within 
him  spmrcd  him  on  to  leave  France 
for  Italy,  where  he  created  for  himself 
a  reputation  that  will  last  as  long  as 
those  European  nations  which  prouilly 
cxliibit     so    many    hundreds    of   his 

{>aiu tings.  Amiable  and  illustrious, 
le  breathed  his  last  in  the  Eternal 
City,  at  flie  venerable  age  of  eighty- 
two  yeai-s.  The  first  rural  landscape 
[)ainter  of  Knghnd,  as  he  has  been 
termed,  the  <lissipated  George  Morland 
reversed  the  usual  order  ojf  advance- 
ment, and,  though  bom  of  pnrents  in 
good  circumstances,  expired  in  a 
si)oiiging-house  ;  whilst  Opie,  the  poi> 
trait  painter,  who  i)assea  his  earlier 
years  m  a  cari)enter  s  shop,  near  Truro^ 
m  Cornwall,  after  winning  a  high  repu- 
tation, finally  reposed  in  St  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral. A  most  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful songstress  of  tlie  last  century,  Mrs. 
Billingtou,  the  daughter  of  a  German 
hautlM»y  playerj  was  bom  in  London, 
and  aft^r  realising  a  princely  fortune 
by  her  extraoi  dinary  voice — ^which 
sometimes  brought  her  as  much  aa 
;£l(),U(.)Om  the  course  of  twelve  montha 
— died  on  her  own  fertile  estate  of 
Le  Ternier,  near  Venice.  Our  finest 
bass  singer,  Bartleman,  first  saw 
the  light  in  a  London  garret  chamber, 
and  began  life  as  a  chorister  boy  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  whose  cloisters 
he  was  buried,  after  a  long  illness  of 
terrible  suffering,  and  where  his  modest 
grave  may  yet  be  seen,  with  the  ii^ 
scinption  of  the  commencing  notes  of 
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?'»rtp'le'rii*  nir,  "0  Lonl  have  mercy 
ij»  'II  m » !  "■  The  iufant  Quaker  of  the 
Tnit^ii  StatOA,  Boujaiutii  West,  who 
WA«  ••bli^eil  t*j  rob  the  cnt's  tjiil  of  h;iir 
to  mikt:  his  first  bru-th,  was  born  in 
Vti'.bk  ielphia,  .ind.  w:uiiiii<^  his  way  to 
•'iirn**n'*e  in  R  une  aud  £u<]^l:in(l,  ilietl 
l»r-."»ii|fut  i>f  the  Rjyal  A«.wi-jmy,  aii'l 
«':i.4  fill<iweii  to  hi<!i  restiiig-plauc,  in 
St.  Piul's  C'ath'»«lral.  by  a  train  «)f 
a  *bS»iii-in.  amKn-cailniM,  and  artiste. 
A  wry  (iitferent  en  lintf,  at  lea^t  to 
ih-*  iVtrIintr.4  of  the  jvirty  eimcirneil, 
<*l'*4e«i  th'i  rtplen<lid  carear  of  th^*  son 
'if  a  i»  ••>r  bir'^enrm,  early  in  the  six- 
tt^eutfi  Century,  wh>,  too  j>iMr  to  pay 
f-»r  a  light  by  whit*h  tn  stmly,  was 
"bliffeil  to  iirep.ire  for  his  chisse<4  by 
thv  Iamfv4  in  the  stn'ut  and  ehureli 
i^>r.'hei*.  and.  gradiiiUy  attiiniu;^  to 
411  vv**ive  J I  pt"  ferments,  Hnally  asCvMided 
th-*  P.ipai  thrums  un  ler  the  titl«  of 
Adrian  VI.  Ills  own  w-inls,  wliioh 
h-»  <Mni>iivide  1  should  b;.»  iusmbcMl  on 
ill*  t'iiu>»,  will  best  relate  the  S'jqnel 
•f  his  :;riMtn  i.s4 :  "  Ht-re  lies  Adrian 
VI,  whii  OHt"/rni»*il  no  nnsfiirtnnc 
■srr.:t?h  happiMi"!  I-*  him  in  life  S'>  jjjritat 
.L*  his  l».*ini;  ciUo.l  t>  jjiiwrn."  The 
w.'ll-kn  'wn  lines  of  (ipsiy,  coneorniiL'j^ 
the  Miitons  and  Ham p  lens,  whose 
ulrnt^  he  thinks  reniiin  buried  in 
th-'ir  u:it:v»'  vill:ii;,M.  in  th-.;  absence  of 
♦•i- iiii:i    ••:riMnimf.iU'».'s    t*)   eall    th»:ni 

•  It.  w  .all  3.v»ni  t  •  b(.»alm'»st  disprowd 
■iv  til--  niiiuiierl»ss  ex'imi)b>4  of  vil- 
1  ij.-rs  wh'.',  Unas'* is tt^vl  hy  p;iirona'jje  or 

iit-T'-.-it  in  takiu!?  *'A'  pr-'uff'^r,  i.u<  '/ni 
•  f*'.'"  have  y«»t  att^ain-dto the  nicfhcst 
'  :!  •ur-i  t'>ur  e»'lebrated  eonntrvnian, 
>T  Isri**  •  Ntrwion.  a  woakly  posthu- 
rj  n*  •.'hild.  wa*  born  in  a  Lineolnshire 
fvii^-ri.  on  a  sniill  an<*i^stral  farm,  and, 

•  -ruTavnein;^  his  education  at  the  narish 

•  M  • »!.  mid'-'  himself  a  world-wide 
r(.p:ii'iiion  and  kni.>;hted  Queen 
.\jiti>'.  Iti<:h  in  I'ritMi  Is  and  fortune, 
".r  was.  at  la«si,  interred  with  i^r^at 
'•im|»  m  Wf^t minuter  Abbey.  M:»lit're, 
*■  IT  «  lu  of  :in  humble  Parisian  trades- 
siifi.  e'*u!d  n^-illuM- rea'l  nor  writ-^  at 

•  I-  :i^'  "f  fourteen,  yet  he  was  dt»s- 
li-  i  t  -  i-hrin^,'  this  wiiole  ohara-.-ter  of 
I-    Krr-n-'h    drama,    by    pn>duL'in;^   a 

■  ■r..-.*  '>f  imm  »rt.il  w-irk-*.  U<?  w.-ts  at- 
•*K-i   by   his  la-it  illness  wht-n  pfr- 

•  riu-ii^  th*?  pari  of  /.»  J/ii^.f/..  [miji- 
i-rr:   .iiid  d  f  I  Hn  deeply  re^ireitiMl, 

:  lit   L'Uls  the   Kourti-tnth,  althnu<rh 

•  I-  .s.iu-dian  had  bueu  cx'iunmuni- 
4t-.- 1.  Mi  I  was  regarded  with  abhor- 


renee  by  the  clergy,  whom  he  had  so 
severely  satirised,*  prevailed  on  the 
Archbishop  to  allow  his  much-prized 
remains  to'  be  buried  in  consecr:ite<l 
ground.  Of  musical  notoriety  is  the 
instance  of  Joseph  Uaydn,  whose 
father  wjis  an  humble  wheel  right, 
and  who  fii-st  drew  breath  in  an 
AiLstrian  village;  when  he  ha<l  at- 
tained the  age  of  tliree-scoro-an<i-t^n, 
he  witnessed  the  jwrforminceof  hisowu 
beautiful  oratorio  of  **The  CVeation," 
at  Vienna,  attended  by  the  Princess 
E-tterhazy.  His  entrance  wiis  welcome<l 
by  the  rising  up  of  all  the  most  illus- 
trious persoTiaj^es  in  the  lan<l,  the  tri- 
\mii>hant  fl> ^'Irishes  of  the  orchestra, 
ami  the  lou«l  reiterated  applauses  of 
the  whole  au«.^iist  assembly.  War  was 
then  raging  between  France  and  Aus- 
triji,  and  Jthe  aged  eom])<Jser  was  ter- 
ribly alarmed  by  the  tiring  of  Napo- 
leon's cannons,  at  the  very  gates  of 
Vienna  ;  and  one  day,  having  sung  the 
National  Anthem,  **(iod  Save  the 
Kmi»eror,''  three  times  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, but  trembling  accents,  he 
immiMliatelv  fell  into  the  stu{H>r  which 
])receded  his  death.  Mozart's  requiem 
was  performed  in  his  honour,  and  ho 
was  biid  in  the  same  distinguished 
sepulchre  which  contained  the  bones 
of  that  master  composer. 

Oh  t!ie  AX*^pri  of  the  church  of  St. 
Jean  Le  Raid,  in  Paris,  in  the  last 
century,  a  ])oliceman  picked  up  the 
b.nly  of  a  little  foundlimr.  left  there  to 
perish.  A  kind  glazier's  wife  t4"H»k 
rhargc  of  the  infant,  who  aftcrwanls 
boL'amc,  uudor  tlic  name  of  l>*Alt'm- 
bert,  ouf  of  the  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  France.  He  die<l  the 
]M*af,reful  death  of  a  great  and  amiable 
s:ivant,  at  an  advamvil  age.  ( -a'dniun, 
our  earliest  Kuirlish  i)«)ct,  and  who 
sang  o\'  the  (.'re.it iuii  s.>  finely,  that 
.sonii*  enmmentit'U's  su]>pose  Milton 
himself  did  not  disdain  to  imitate 
hini,  was  oriicinally  a  cow-b.>y,  anii 
ilietl  in  the  reci'ij)t  of  royal  patronage, 
the  revered  member  of  a  religious 
establisliment,  and  leaving  his  name 
rct'oi-ile  I  la-ilin^'ly  in  the  annals  of  his 
country's  Uti-ratun;.  But  to  enumt^- 
rate  m  «re  of  the  long  list  of  th'iv  who 
have  raised  themselves  U*  emlneiico 
from  lowly  stations,  uiii^lit  become 
niouot>mou.s :  so,  passing  l>v  .\rkwriirht, 
I'.rin.ll.-y,  Burns,  Telionl  l*:i  Pia.^, 
Franklin,  (.'anova.  and  a  ImM  of  others, 
who,  bi»rn   in  hovels,  finally  repose  in 
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Btately  toinbti,  we  will  notice  another 
class,  who,  havinff  commenced  their 
career  in  prosperity,  closed  it  amidst 
the  bitterest  reverses  of  fortune.  Of 
these  Sir  Thomas  More  is  a  notable 
example.  His  father  was  a  judge  on 
the  King*s  Bench,  whose  promising 
boy,  bom  in  London,  and  surrounded 
by  every  advantageous  circumstance, 
which  could  be  bestowed  by  birth, 
fortune,  and  education,  won  the  re- 
gard of  his  king,  the  love  of  his 
country,  and  the  veneration  of  fo- 
reign nations,  only  to  close  his  life 
on  the  scaffold,  condemned  to  death 
hj  his  most  ungrateful  monarch,  for 
his  conscientious  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple. Every  one  will  remember  the 
deplorable  termination  of  life  which 
awaited  that  early  favorite  of  fortune, 
the  most  lovely  and  unfortunate  Mary 
Stuart,  as  well  as  the  untimelv  end  of 
France's  wisest  King,  Henry  fV.,  who 
was  assassinated  in  nis  carriage  when 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  nis  age. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  also,  the  son  of  a 
Devonshire  farmer,  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  prosperous  and  most  romantic 
career,  until  ne  was  forced  to  languish 
twelve  years  of  his  existence  in  prison ; 
and,  after  being  unjustly  condemned  to 
death,  was  sent  out  of  the  country  to 
command  a  warlike  expedition  of  im- 
portance, for  which  ser\'ices  he*not 
only  receive<i  no  remuneration;  but  on 
his  return,  fifteen  yeara  after  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  ha<l  been  pro- 
nounced, he  was,  *^  out  of  compliment 
to  Spain,"  beheaded  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Little,  too,  could  Uie  humble 
Pisan  mechanic  of  the  16th  centuiy, 
who  perceiving  that  one  of  his  boys 
possessed  uncommon  abilities,  strained 
nis  own  narrow  means  to  send  him  to 
the  University,  foresee  that  the  young 
Galileo  would  become  one  of  the 
world's  most  celebrated  scientific  men, 
and  then  conclude  his  famous  life 
blind,  deaf,  and  crippled,  under  the  a]>- 
plication  of  torture  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition.  Bom  of  an  ancient 
family  m  Nottinghamshire,  the  fate  of 
the  celebrated  Archbishop  Tliomas 
Cranmer  is  always  interesting,  from 
the  character  of  mingled  sweetness, 
power,  and  weakness,  which  strongly 
enlisting  our  synqxathies,  first  raised 
him  to  the  highest  station  in  the  Church, 
and  afterwards  betrayed  him  into  a 
false  profession  of  his  religious  senti- 
ments ;  expiated  in  some  measure  by 


the  Bubseauent  noblenen  of  his 
tation,  ana  the  heroism  with  which  he 
met  a  martyr's  &te,  and  expired  amidst 
the  flumes  at  Oxford.  Cradled  in  re- 
gal pomp,  Charles  Y.,  at  sixteen  yean 
of  age,  succeeded  to  the  kingdonu  of 
Arragon  and  Castile^  then  became 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  Emperar  of 
Germany,  and  forty  years  l&ternTe 
up  the  government  to  his  son  Fhiiq^ 
and,  retiring  to  a  monastery,  died,  after 
two  years'  practice  of  most  nn-kingly 
austerities,  in  a  state  of  the  deepest 
melancholy,  which  appean  only  the  fitr 
ting  retribution  for  one  who  had  mow- 
ed down  his  subjects  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  the  diabolical  game  of 
war.  It  would  be  matter  of  whimsiod 
speculation  could  we  trace  the  lue- 
tory  of  all  the  great  men  who  wen 
bred  in  a  carpenter's  shop.  Certainly 
a  very  large  number  have  sprung  from 
parents  engaged  in  thb  humble  pro&e- 
sion,  which  must  ever  be  a  source  of 
sacred  interest  to  all  who  profeae  the 
&ith  of  the  carpenter's  son.  One  nota- 
ble example  is  that  of  Hildehrand,  the 
talented  son  of  a  carpenter  in  Tusomy, 
who  was  bom  early  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. This  clever,  energetic  boy  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  monaateiy 
of  Clunv,  near  Ma^on,  in  France^ 
and  in  the  retirement  of  its  shadf 
gardens,  formed,  even  in  boyhooo, 
those  vast  plans  of  Church  refimnatkn 
which,  amidst  the  most  arduous  diffi- 
culties, were  afterwards  carried  out 
when  the  young  monk  became  Fops 
Gregory  ViL  He  sustamed  manr 
deep  discouragements,  mingled  viu 
brilliant  triumphs  over  his  enemiei 
and  the  Church's  guilty  errors.  Birt^ 
though  feeling  on  his  dying  bed  tint 
he  1^  sown  good  see<C  'TOose  fruit 
would  appear  hereafter,  yet^  when 
thus  surrounded  by  his  sorrowinff 
bishops,  who  knew  that  they  should 
soon  see  his  face  no  more,  he  could  not 
help  murmuring, "  I  have  loved  justice 
and  hated  evil,  Sierefore  I  die  in  exila" 
An  aged  bishop  bent  over  him,  and 
tried  to  comfort  him  by  replvinj;;  "Not 
so,  holy  father ;  you  cannot  die  m  enle^ 
for  God  has  ffiven  you  all  nations  lor  a 
heritage,  anathe  ends  of  the  earth  lor 
a  dominion ; "  and  while  these  wordi 
were  speaking,  the  carpenter's  son  ex- 
pired. His  inveterate  enemy,  HeniT  ^ 
lY .  of  Germany,  soon  afterwards  ended  * 
his  royal  life  on  a  dooivstep,  where  be 
died  of  cold  and  hunger, — thos  adding 
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V  name  to  tlie  long  list  of  re^ 
M  whose  liyes  have  ended  tragic- 
What  a  peaceful  contrast  is  pre- 
I  by  the  closing  scene  of  the  sweet- 
poet  Petrami,  whose  paternal 
tance,  though  small  indeed,  did 
•event  his  leaving  a  rich  legacy 
ital  fruits  to  his  country.  When 
Ty-two  years  of  age,  wasted  as  he 
f  repeated  fevers,  he  still  strug- 
m  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to 
zpression  to  his  own  vivid  con- 
ns ;  and,  one  July  morning,  was 
dead  in  his  study,  seated  in  his 
"ite  arm-chair,  and  his  head  rest- 
i  the  open  pages  of  a  book.  Our 
eculiarly  national  poet,  Cowper, 
»f  aristocratic  parentage,  and  who 
many  of  his  best  days  in  writing 
d  cottage  homes  of  England,  ex- 
in  that  clouded  state  of  intellect 
seems  to  us  so  mysterious,  and 
at  the  same  time  proves  immor- 
80  clearly,  by  showing  us  how 
indent  are  the  spirit  and  its 
table  earthly  tenement  of   each 

would  afford  us  an  instructive 
sr  in  the  annals  of  dying  mo- 
I,  were  we  able  to  depict  the 
)us  inner  life  (now  imperfectly 
a)  of  the  many  sensitive  beings 
have  gone  to  their  last  homes, 
without  waiting  their  summons 
Him  who  endowed  them  with 
noe,  or  those  who  died  uncon- 
;  of  the  great  change  which 
ed  them,  or  were  hurried  to 
er  world  by  the  injustice  of  their 
-men,  from  the  eccentric,  clever 
r  of  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub,"  down 
IT  pure  -  hearted,  single-minded 
man  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly.  Such 
ime  would  be  full  of  deep  and 
icholy  interest,  but  would  occupy 
inch  space  to  be  here  entered 
comprising,  as  it  must  do,  "  the 
army  of  the  martyrs," — ^the  vic- 
of  secret  imprisonment  in  Spel- 
the  Bastile,  and  other  femul 
sons  ;  and  the  painful  instances  of 
I  IndividuaLs  who,  like  Keats, 
erton,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
lany  others,  who  died  under  the 
i  of  the  less  open,  but  not  the  less 
n,  oppression  of  their  fellow- 
ires.  A  few  more  examples  of 
great  men  who  have  left  their 
.  signature  indelibly  inscribed  on 
oil  of  time,  and  we  must  bring 
desultory  remarks  to  a  conclusion. 


Let  us  look  at  the  two  most  popular 
poets  in  our  own  country  twenty  years 
since  :  on^,  of  high  birth,  pursued  a 
brief  meteoric  career,  dazzling  in  its 
occasional  brilliancy,  but  obscured  by 
sin  and  the  fearful  display  of  noble 
powers  misused  for  evil,  and  his  fitful 
liffht  expired  in  a  transient  gleam  of 
splendour,  when  devoting  his  young  but 
already  wasted  energies  in  the  cause 
of  Grecian  freedom  at  Missilonghi; 
the  other  mighty  minstrel  of  the  north, 
also  lame,  though  of  fiEir  less  aristo- 
cratic descent,  pi^»ed  an  almost  blame- 
less life  of  imtiring  industry,  and, 
after  blessing  our  country  with  an  in- 
exhaustible treasury  of  high-hearted, 
invigorating  romance,  died  a  grey- 
headed man  in  the  noble  abode  whi^ 
he  had  himself  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yarrow ;  and  for  long  ages  to 
come,  will  pilgrims  continue  to  visit 
the  two  famous  shrines  of  Newstead 
and  Abbotsford.  Schoolboys,  whose 
imaginations  are  inflamed  by  the  ro-  f 
mantic  incidents  with  which  the  lives 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans 
are  filled,  will  wonder  that  we  can 
pass  over  so  rich  a  store  of  suitable 
illustrations  to  our  subject ;  but  they 
would  require  a  chapter  to  themselves, 
though  it  is  with  reluctance  we  omit 
all  notice  of  Plutarch's  heroes.  The 
very  name  of  this  well-known  biogra- 
pher recalls  a  host  of  bloody  exploits  ; 
of  Pompey's  death — ^he,  beloved  by 
the  Romans  in  his  youth,  and  who 
embracing  his  wife,  well  aware  that 
his  end  drew  near,  repeated  these 
lines  from  Sophocles — 

Whoever  to  a  tyrant  hends  his  way. 

Is  made  a  slave,  e'en  if  he  goes  his  tnemaai. 

And  then  stepping  into  a  smaller  boat^ 
in  order  to  land  on  the  Egyptian  coast^ 
he  was  murdered  by  the  conspirators, 
and  his  ashes  were  interred  in  his 
Alban  villa.  Then,  who  does  not  re- 
member the  assassination  of  Cains 
Caesar,  by  Brutus  and  others,  within 
the  walls  of  the  Senate,  and  the  ex- 
piatory decree,  after  the  deed  was 
done,  that  he  should  be  honoured  as  a 
god?  And  what  young  student  does 
not  dwell  with  delight  on  the  history 
of  the  stem,  upright  Cato,  who,  when 
he  had  resolved  on  self-murder,  went 
to  bed,  and  after  reading  Plato's  beau- 
tiful dialogue  on  the  soul,  calmly  put 
an  end  to  his  existence,  but  a  tew 
years  before  the  advent  of  Him  who 
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would  have  t.'iu«^1il  hiui  Imw  ineoii- 
s*wti?!it  waa  s»rli  a  oKwh-  lu  the  lifu 
which  lh«*  ({imI  win*  i^jivo  it  h;nl  ahuij 
the  right  tt)  uike  uway  i  How  we 
iwetl  to  revel  in  the  account  of  the 
lifimaii  infant,  horn  in  a  fuller's  work- 
shop, to  whcMo  uui'He  a  vision  ap]>eared, 
tellini^  }ier  that  Hhe  wa8  nurturini^  a 
;j^reat  blessing  for  all  Koni:vns ;  bnt 
whose  nurslinj^,  after  a  niiuglcil  course 
of  weakness,  crime,  anil  many  good 
deeds,  was  munlered  on  the  sea-shore, 
leaving  liis  discourse  on  old  age,  and 
numerous  other  writings,  to  instruct 
iKwterity  and  render  liis  name  famous, 
riie  Ii4.>mans  seem  to  have  looked  u}n>u 
sclfHlestniction  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion, for  tliey  furuLsh  a  singularly  large 
list  of  complacent  executioners  in  this 
line.  Brutus,  l»y  some  su])posed  t^>  be 
of  plebeian  par»^ntage,  was  one  of  these 
notorieties,  and  received  a  fatal  wound 
by  falling  upon  his  sword  in  the  pre- 
sence of  frienils  who  had  passed  the 
night  with  him  ;  biit  the  strangest  of 
the  self-immolaters  were  Antonius 
ami  Cleoi)atra,  the  former  of  whom, 
having  lost  a  Liattle,  and,  in  despair  at 
the  supposed  death  of  his  inconstant 
and  beautiful  wife,  pierced  himself 
with  a  dagger :  and  then,  finding  tliat 
Cleopatra  still  lived,  was  drawn  up  to 
her  oy  w^omeii  into  an  upper  aiMirt- 
ment,  where  he  soon  expired,  and  his 
example  was  imitated  l»y  his  extraor- 
dinary wife,  who  feasted  herscilf  on 
delicjK^ies,  and  then,  decked  in  diadem 
and  regiil  robes,  allowed  an  asp  to 
sting  her  t<>  death.  It  is  ditlicult  to 
(luit  the  Eternal  City  when  once  au- 
thor or  artist  lias  entered  within  its 
precincts;  yet,  ere  we  leave  them,  we 
wo\ild  reverently  advert  to  the  sacred 
victim  of  nmn's  injustice,  who  wius 
sacrificed  within  iU*  walls  only  one  cen- 
tury later  than  the  l>arljanan  exam- 
ples just  < [noted.  Born  of  no  mean 
lineage,  how  astonished  would  the 
proud  young  Hebrew  have  felt,  had 
ioiy  one  prophesied  in  his  youth  that, 
a  tew  years  later,  a  new  faith  shoidd 
have  arisen,  which  would  no  longer 
single  out  tlie  Israelites  as  a  peculiar 
people  to  be  solely  honoured  by  its 
adoption ;  and  that,  in  defence  of  this 
new  creed,  he  would  abjure  friends, 
country,  the  time-honoured  ritual  of 
his  native  Jerusalem ;  and,  supjx»rting 
hiuwolf  by  tlie  work  of  his  own  hands, 
would  finally  lay  down  his  life  in  tlie 
far-famed  Bomaa  city,  which  his  exe- 


cution, by  the  monster  Nero,  was 
thenwforth  to  render  yet  more  hal- 
lo we<  I  in  the  sight  of  uatioiui. 

Of  kingly  depfirturcs  to  another 
j  worhl,  perhaps  the  most  peacefully  in- 
I  te resting  is  that  of  Louis  the  Ninth, 
who  was  liom  when  hot  war&re  was 
raging  with  the  Albigenses,  and  who, 
I  well  brought  up  by  his  gentle,  pious 
i  mother,  enile<l  his  days  in  the  Holy 
;  Land,  for  whose  rescue,  from  the 
Turks,  he  believed  it  to  be  Ills  sacred 
duty  to  fight.  On  his  dying  bed  he 
sent  mes.sages  of  atfection  to  otlier  sick 
I  persons,  wasting  under  the  hot  sun  of 
Palestine,  and  dictated  the  holiest  piw 
ee])ts  to  his  Btju.  and  successor.  He  was 
:  then,  at  his  own  request-,  laid  on  a 
i  couch  of  ashes,  ami  the  long-expected 
fleet  bringing  succour  to  the  plague- 
stricken  cra^aders,  came  in  si^ht,  as 
the  truIy-i>ious  king  breathed  his  last. 
A  few  centuries  earlier,  but  in  the 
s.'inie  eastern  land,  a  little  baby,  ])oni, 
it  wiis  declared,  amidst  the  sti'angest 
pt.>i*teuts  in  heaven  and  earth,  grew  up 
to  found  a  religious  eminre,  wldch, 
even  now,  exceeds  tliat  of  the  whole 
Christian  nice;  but  who,  wlien  the 
cl<.>sing  scene  arrived,  was  com]ielled, 
like  other  mortals,  to  sup]>licate  the 
C)mnifM>tent  Father  of  all  for  suppoi't 
in  the  hour  of  death.  He  gave  orders 
that  his  slaves  should  all  l>e  set  free, 
and,  with  his  heail  resting  on  the  lap 
of  his  belovcil  wife,  Ayesha,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  faint  voice,  **  Oh,  Allah, 
l>e  it  so!  among  the  gh)rious  ii&soclates 
ill  Parailise,'"  and  became  numl)ered 
with  the  dead.  To  rightly  estimate 
the  sublimity  of  the  death-bed  of  Igna- 
tius Loyola,  would  requii*e  that  liis 
ardiums  life-time  should  be  well  stu- 
died ;  but  those  who  have  followed  the 
high-lKn*n  S]janish  page,  gallant  and 
warlike  through  his  eventful  existence, 
will  enter  with  awe  his  lonely  cham- 
ber, in  the  city  of  Borne,  at  sunrise,  on 
the  3<>th  of  July,  1556,  where  lay  ex- 
tended the  emaciated  form  of'^  the 
founder  of  the  great  Jesuit  sect.  His 
pulse  was  failing,  but  his  eye  retained 
it4  vigour;  and,  as  the  ministering 
monks  came  in,  and  knelt  around  their 
dying  superior,  the  single  word  "Je- 
sus" C8cai)ed  his  lips,  and  his  spirit 
passed  away.  Let  us  next  turn  to  the 
naughty  little  son  of  a  poor  watch- 
maker of  Geneva,  who  aflerwards 
made  himself  a  world-wide  reputation, 
as  an  author  and  a  disinterested  So- 
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of  modem  times  (no  ordinary 
f ;  and  the  summons  having  gone 
be  asked  his  wife  to  sit  oeside 
enring  her,  at  the  same  time,  to 
he  window ;  and,  looking  out  at 
Miutiful  green  of  the  fields,  he 
ed,  "  How  pure  and  beautiful  is 
gr!  There  is  not  a  cloud.  I 
the  Almighty  will  receive  me 
ibove."  Dazzled  by  the  bright- 
f  the  day,  he  then  fell  forward, 
a  so  doing,  expired.  Need  we 
lat  his  name  was  Jean  Jaques 
»au  ?  He  lies  buried  in  an  island 
i  by  poplars,  on  a  small  lake  in 
rk  of  Ermeuonville.  In  the  Rue 
8,  on  the  loth  of  Auffust,  1769, 
town  of  Ajaccio,  behold  a  yoimg 
indsome  woman,  the  wife  of  an 
awrer  of  a  respectable  Ghibelline 
;  she  luis  been  to  Mass,  and,on  her 
etunifis  resting  on  a  couch  covered 
apestry  representing  the  heroes 
Iiiarl,  on  which  she  gives  birth  to 
at^  whose  beauty  promises  to  rival 
m  ;  and  who,  hardily  e<lucated, 
np  in  the  same  retired  island, 
nepares  to  follow  the  profession 
IS.  Fifty-two  years  after  the 
►f  this  child,  we  must  transport 
res,  in  imagination,  to  another 

fiw,  far  away  from  Corsica,  and 
in  a  secluded  chamber,  guarded 
prison  of  importance,  by  military 
js,  we  behold  the  celebrated 
ui  whose  name  has  been  the 
w<Mrd  of  aggression  throughout 
&  for  at  least  a  score  of  years. 
ne  unction  is  administered  amidst 
jfing  of  a  tremendous  hurricane, 

roots  up  the  8tate-})ri8oner's 
ite  willow  tree  ;  and,  on  the  5th 
r,  the  French  hero  of  a  hundred 
t,  muttering  "  t6te  d'arm^e," 
es  his  last ;  ami,  a  few  days 
m  borne  to  his  grave  by  British 
liers,  his  requiem  being  fitly 
Qoed  by  salvos  of  artillery  over 
nb  on  the  rocky  islet,  whose  far- 
usiou  had  served  t(^  restrain  any 
r  outbursts  of  the  fiery  spirit 
had  so  long  desolated  the  Eiu'o- 
rorlcL  Twenty-four  years  after 
le  dust  of  the  mighty  warrior  is 
rred,  and,  amidst  imbounded 
iasui,  is  dcpositefl  in  the  Hotel 
Hides,    on    the    banks     of    the 

Xanthus. 
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Wb  trust  the  period  is  approaching  in 
which  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  art 
will  be  more  universally  acknowledged 
and  when  its  influence  on  the  age  as  an 
educator,  intellectually,  morally,  and 
religiously,  will  be  more  thoroughly 
felt  and  recognised.  That  such  will  be 
the  case  eventually,  we  firmly  believe ; 
and  we  could  a^lvert  to  many  proofis  in 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  an  ad- 
vance is  being  made  in  the  right  direo- 
tion.  We  will  only  allude  incidentally 
to  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of 
last  year,  which,  however  it  may  have 
embodied  the  more  practical  and  utili- 
tarian tendencies  of  the  time,  was  yet 
most  emphatically  the  palace  of  the 
beautiful ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no 
reason  why  these  two  elements  (of 
beauty  and  of  useftilness)  should  ever 
be  disjoined.  We  could  wish,  however, 
that  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
artistic  were  still  more  widely  diffused, 
and  enshrined  in  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  in  the  mansions  of  the 
rich.  Some  may  assert  that  this  is  an 
impossibility;  but  we  maintain  that 
where  there  is  a  taste  for  the  graceful 
and  the  refined,  it  may  alwa3rd  be  culti- 
vated, more  or  less,  while  the  treea 
wave  in  the  forest  solitudes,  and  the 
flowers,  "  earth's  stars,"  smile  from  the 
wayside  hedges. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  at  present  the 
people  **  care  but  for  few  of  these  things ;" 
and  we  cannot  choose  but  believe,  that 
it  would  add  greatly  to  their  happiness 
if  they  did.  It  would  remove  them 
from  the  sphere  of  daily  cares,  anxieties, 
and  all  the  distraction  and  frivolity  of 
ordinary  life  ;  or,  rather,  it  would  im- 
part a  dignity  to  the  more  practical 
duties  of  existence.  The  lover  of  the 
beautiftil  is  exalted  into  a  brighter 
region,  a  land  of  overflowing  delight. 
He  breathes  a  purer  and  more  celestial 
atmosphere  :  he  has  opened  to  him  the 
portals  of  a  temple  exceeding  in  extent 
and  magnificence  the  fabled  palaces  of 
Eastern  enchantment.  When  going 
out,  faint  at  heart  from  the  clash  of 
business  and  intercourse  with  the  cold 
and  unfeeling,  he  enters  at  will  into 
fiiir,  green  pasture  lands,  l>right  with 
visions  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and 
filled  with  all  the  musie  of  heaven. 

And    let    not    the    utilitarians    be 
alarmed  lest  the  age  become  t<jo  poeti- 
cal, too  dreamy  and  imaginative.    We 
o  2 
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fear  there  in  no  (laii<;or  of  tliat :  though, 
if  then*  must  he  oiitj  exti-cme,  we  wouhl 
rather  the  error  lay  iu  this  direetioii, 
iu  the  eiiiinhling,  the  upwai-d,  and  the 
dittusive ;  for  surely  it  is  better  t<i  l»e 
extravagant,  if  tliat  1>o  ])08.sible,  in 
what  tends  to  H])i ritual isit  antl  refine, 
tlian  in  tliat  wliich  would  nither  nar- 
row and  dei»re.Ha. 

The  biographies  of  artists  are  at- 
tractive in  a  twofiild  degree:  not  only 
do  they  often  relate  the  nist<^>ry  of  men 
very  remarkable  in  themaelven,  a])art 
from  their  profession,  but  they  involve, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  anuaLs  of  art 
and  its  progress.  We  are  thus  led  to 
contemplate  the  quaint  simplicity,  and 
tlie  unearthly  beauty  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  the  vigour  of  (liotto,  the 
sweetness  of  Perugino,  the  seniphic 
loveliness  of  Fni  Augelico,  and  the 
simple  nobleness  and  saintly  purity  of 
Bartholomeo.  In  RaffivcUe's  **I1  Diviuo," 
we  l>ehold  the  very  perfection  of  f^VAce, 
of  inimitable  refinement,  and  the  mr>st 
varied  intellectuality,  while  the  youth 
and  l>eauty  of  the  artist  in8j)ire  us  with 
additional  interest.  Turning  to  the 
Bchool  of  Venice,  we  are  enchanted  by 
the  richest  and  softest  colouring.  The 
Florentine  strikes  us  ynth  the  grandeur 
of  design.  In  Lionaixlo  da  Vinci  we 
ulwervc  a  wonderful  \iniou  of  accom- 
pliahnients.  Beautifiil  in  jx'rson,  and 
fascinating  iu  address,  lie  was  at  once 
the  finest  gentleman  and  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  the  time.  He 
was  a  first-rate  mathematician.  He 
excelled  in  fencing  and  horsemanship, 
in  music,  and  in  poetry,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  improvisatori  of 
the  age — in  truth,  the  "Admirable 
Crichton  "  of  Italy.  And  reverting  to 
Michael  Angelo,  the  subject  of  our 
present  sketch,  we  remark  the  grand 
master  of  majestic  design,  the  8cmi>tor, 
the  painter,  and  the  architect — the 
Dante  of  modem  art. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  was  bom 
near  Florence,  at  Settignano,  in  1474, 
of  a  noble,  l>ut  poor,  family.  He  was 
descended  from  the  Counts  of  C^^anossa, 
feuchil  lords  of  Noilh  Italy,  but  they 
liad  gradually  become  reduced  in  rank 
and  fortune.  Luigi  Lionai-do  Buona- 
rotti Simoni,  our  artist's  father,  was  a 
magistrate  at  Chinsi,  and  his  ambition 
was  bounded  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
his  son  an  advocate  in  his  native  city. 
But  Michael  Angelo,  from  his  earliest 
years,  possessed  an  irrepressible  love  of 


painting  and  statuary,  and  his  highest 
delight  consisted  iu  resorting  to  the 
stucfios  of  the  various  Florentine  piunt- 
ers,  and  watehing  the  artists  at  work. 
Tlie  eldest  Buonarotti  was  much  avene 
I  to  his  son's  favourite  studies,  for  the 
fine  arts  at  that  time  were  but  little 
crmducive  to  wealth  or  fame ;  moreover, 
he  thought  the  profession  degrading  to 
one  of  high  birth :  truly,  a  great  mis- 
take ;  genius  is  the  real  nobuity;  and 
this  is  a  fact  which  is  becoming  uni- 
versally recognised,  and  will  be  more 
so  in  the  progression  of  the  years.  Few, 
at  this  i>eriod  of  the  world's  histary, 
know  or  care  an^lhuig  about  the  Counts 
of  Canos.sa,  but  who  has  not  hesard  the 
name  of  Michael  Angelo  }  The  pos- 
session of  genius  raises  a  man  above 
tlirones  ana  princes ;  it  enrobes  him  in 
a  mantle  which  is  better  than  regil 
purj)le  ;  it  encircles  his  brow  with  a 
halo  of  light,  whose  rays  arc  more  daz- 
zling than  the  flash  of  a  jewelled  crown. 
And  genius,  rightly  employed,  not  only 
thus  exalts  the  man  intellectuaUy  and 
morally,  but  it  gives  him,  besides,  an 
immortality  on  earth;  for,  sooner  or 
later,  comes  the  recognition,  and  then 
is  he 

Cast  back  again  upon  the  lap  of  life, 

To  live  more  surely  in  a  clarion-breath 

Of  hero  music. 

It  is  related  of  Michael  Angelo,  tfaat^ 
when  a  child,  he  was  observed,  during 
a  fearful  storm,  on  the  highest  turret 
of  his  father's  castle ;  and  there,  wrapt 
in  deep  silence  and  intense  enthusiami, 
he  stood  unmoved  amid  the  passion  or 
wind,  and  rain,  and  lightning,  and 
thunder,  and  caught,  doubtless,  upon 
his  spirit-wings  the  reflex  of  tnat 
solemn  splendour,  the  majesty  of  that 
stem  ana  dark  magnificence. 

The  voung  Buonarotti  for  a  longtime 
8tudie({  in  secret,  and  made  such  snr- 

E rising  progress  that,  at  lengtih,  when 
e  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  nis  &ther 
was  prevailed  iipon  to  ylwce  him  witik 
Ghirlandaio.  This  artist,  instead  of 
receiving  any  premium  from  Lionardo 
Buonarotti,  agreed  to  pay  him  for  the 
first,  second,  and  thinl  years,  six,  eighty 
and  twelve  florins  in  gold  for  his  son*a 
services.  The  young  artist  soon  sur- 
passed his  master;  and  about  thk 
time  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who 
then  reigned  over  Florence,  invited  a 
number  of  young  men  to  study  in  hit 
gardens,  where  he  had  formed  a  flno 
collection  of  antique  statuary.    Here 
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ti  first  turned  his  attention  to 
,  under  the  direction  of  an 
med  Bertoldo.  Lorenzo  de 
ras  soon  struck  with  the  sur- 
K>wer8  exhibited  in  the  pro- 
yf  Michael  Angelo.  He  took 
r  his  own  especial  patronage, 
ed  him  as  one  of  his  own  sons ; 
,  long  time  he  resided  at  the 
lace.  Here  he  met  in  familiar 
96  with  the  men  of  the  age 
aent  for  learning  and  refine- 
rhis  friendship  between  the 
d  the  artist  continued  till  the 
the  former,  and  does  equal 
D  both.  One  of  the  works 
>  young  artist  executed  for  his 
it  patron  was  a  basso-relievo 
B,  the  subject  of  which  was 
J  of  the  Centaurs,  which  was 
lired  Of  course,  these  marks 
soon  excited  the  envy  of  the 
dptor's  fellow-students ;  and 
Lngelo  possessed  by  no  means 
tory  disposition.  On  one  oc- 
hile  they  were  drawing  to- 
j  had  a  quarrel  with  an  artist 
'orregiano,  and  received,  in 
ice,  a  blow  on  the  face  which 
[  him  for  life.  The  offender 
rvedly  banished  from  Flo- 
envenuto  Cellini,  in  his  in- 
autobiography,  has  a  passage 
)  this  afEiir  which  is  worthy 
Asmuch  as  it  contains  Torre- 
m  version  of  the  story  : — 
b  this  time  "  (1519,  most  pro- 
there  came  to  Florence  a 
amed  Pietro  Torregiano,  who 
irrived  from  England,  where 
rided  several  years  ;  and,  as 
I  intimate  friend  of  my  mas- 
Bvery  day  came  to  see  him. 
it  having  seen  my  drawings 
manship,  said  to  me  :  *  I  am 
Florence  to  invite  as  many 
ists  as  I  can  to  England  ;  and 
great  work  in  hand  for  the 
Ingland,  I  should  be  glad  of 
ince  of  any  fellow-citizens  of 
I  perceive  that  your  man- 
>rking  and  your  designs  are 
»se  ot  a  sculptor  than  a  gold- 
w,  I  have  considerable  under- 
1  bronze,  so  that  if  you  will 
le  to  England,  I  will  at  once 
r  fortune.'  This  Torregiano 
idsome  man,  of  consummate 
,  having  rather  the  air  of  a 
n  of  a  sculptor ;  above  all, 
gestures,  and  sonorous  voice, 


with  a  peculiar  manner  of  knitting  his 
brows,  were  enough  to  frighten  every 
one  that  saw  him,  and  he  was  continu- 
ally talking  of  his  valiant  feats  among 
those  bears  of  Englishmen.  His  con- 
versation one  day  happened  to  turn 
upon  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  A 
drawing  of  mine  taken  from  one  of  the 
cartoons  of  that  divine  artist  gave  rise 
to  this  discourse.  Torregiano,  holding 
this  drawing  of  mine  in  his  hand,  spoke 
thus  :  *This  Buonarotti  and  I  went, 
when  we  were  bo3rs,  to  learn  to  draw  at 
the  Chapel  of  Masaccio,  in  the  Churdi 
of  the  Carmelites;  and  it  was  cus- 
tomary with  Buonarotti  to  rally  all 
those  who  were  learning  to  draw  there. 
One  day,  a  sarcasm  of  his  having  stung 
me  to  the  quick,  I  was  provoked  to  an 
uncommon  degree,  and  gave  him  so 
violent  a  blow  upon  the  nose  with  my 
fist,  that  I  felt  the  bone  and  cartilage 
yield  under  my  hand,  as  if  they  had 
been  made  of  paste,  and  the  mark  I 
then  gave  him  he  will  carry  to  his 
grave.  " 

Such  is  Torregiano's  account,  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini  adds :  "  This  speech 
raised  in  me  such  an  aversion  to  the 
fellow,  because  I  had  seen  the  works  of 
the  divine  Michael  Angelo,  that,  far 
from  having  any  inclination  to  go  with 
him  to  England,  I  could  never  more 
bear  the  sight  of  him." 

It  was  while  he  was  imder  the  Medice- 
an  patronage  that  Buonarotti  cultivated 
his  naturaUy  fine  taste  for  poetry.  He 
has  bequeathed  to  the  world  sonnets, 
canzoni,  and  other  specimens,  vindi- 
cating his  right  to  be  ranked  among 
the  poeta  of  his  native  land.  His 
poetical  works  were  published  at  Flo- 
rence in  1623,  and  again  reprinted  in 
1726,  with  annotations  by  Benedetto 
Varchi,  and  Marco  Ginducei.  They 
are  distin^ished  by  the  same  gran- 
deur and  simplicity  which  characterise 
his  painting  and  statuary.  Dante  was 
his  &ivourite  author.  He  illustrated 
the  "  Divina  Commedia"  with  a  series 
of  pen-and-ink  drawings,  which  have 
been,  unfortunately,  lost.  Assuredly, 
no  artist  was  ever  better  calculated  to 
interpret  Dante  than  Michael  Angelo. 
He  bears,  indeed,  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  him  in  many  respects.  Both 
minds  were,  by  nature,  directed  to  the 
dark,  the  stem,  and  the  terrible.  Both, 
again,  possessed  considerable  learning, 
and  were  lavish  of  its  display.  Dante 
is  the  exile,  restless  and  s^gitated,  with 
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the  fire  of  geniiu  flashing  firom  his  eye, 
and  the  breath  of  inspiration  flutter- 
ing on  his  lips.  Michael  Angelo  is  as 
one  of  his  own  frescoed  ]»rophets  ;  his 
brow  sublime,  with  an  unearthly  power 
enthroned  in  tho  solemn  silence  of  ex- 
aIt*Ml  lliought,  and  ci-owned  with  the 
nmjosty  of  a  stt*ni  repose. 

Wo  have  elaewlici'e,  in  a  pai>er  on 
Pante,*  remarked  on  his  touches  rif  sm-- 
pa.'winjjj  temlerncHS,  as  deep,  as  trntliful, 
and  impressive,  as  the  sterner  and 
more  <r«nerally  acknowledged  attri- 
but^>s  of  his  genius:  and  we  may  here 
observe  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
])resume  that  Michael  Angelo,  tlie 
mast<*r  of  the  t^jrrible,  had  n«.»  corre- 
B|X'nding  api)reciation  forthelieaiitiful 
and  the  refined;  there  is  a  li^ire  of 
Eve,  in  tlie  Oapella  Sistina,  wliicli  is 
worthy  of  Rafliielle  in  its  sentiment  of 
all  that  is  fair  and  enchanting  in  femi- 
nine grace. 

"NVlien  Michael  Angelo  was  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  suffered  a 
gi'eat  loss' from  the  death  of  his  gene- 
rous friend,  Lorenzo,  whose  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Pietro  de  Medici,  still  extended 
his  patronage  to  the  yountj  student, 
with,  however,  but  little  idea  of  the 
nobleness  of  art,  and  still  less  of  the 
high  genius  of  Buonarotti :  he  ev«.ii 
onlerud  him,  on  one  occasion,  to  niotli?! 
a  statue  of  snow,  for  the  amimement  of 
his  coiuliei-s ;  the  sjMjrt  of  an  i<lle  liour, 
to  be  melted  into  nothingness  by  the 
reckless  smile  of  the  monarch  of  the 
noon.  Not  so!  We  wrong  thee,  Angelo. 
A  great  thought  can  never  die ;  and 
we  doubt  not  but  that  a  noble  thought 
was  enshrined  in  that  monument  f>f 
snow. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  l>uonarotti 
directed  all  the  energies  of  his  power- 
ful mind  towards  the  study  of  anatomy, 
a  science  to  the  mastery  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  devoted  twelve  years  of 
his  life,  to  the  great  uijury  of  his  health. 
He  projected  a  tract  on  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  body,  in  ita  exter- 
nal apjjearances  and  on  the  Ixines,  with 
an  ingenious  theory  the  fruit  of  his  long 
study.  So  C'ondivi  relates,  and  it  is 
certain  that  his  attention  to  this  subject 
laid  the  fo\mdation  for  the  attainment 
of  that  lofty  excellence  in  design  and 
the  delineation  of  the  human  figure 

*  Allusion  is  modo  hero  to  an  article  on 
Donto,  which  appeared  in  The  Poktic  Com- 
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in  which  he  has  erer 
rivalled. 

He  remained  at  Florence^  alMoriMd 
in  his  devotion  to  art^  until  the  ton- 

Corary  banishment  of  the  Medici,  vhen 
e  waj9  compelled  to  seek  a  refage  at 
Bologna.  On  his  return,  he  exeented 
a  statue  of  C-upid.  It  wu  so  exceed- 
ingly Ix'autifuC  that  it  was  actnaUy 
mistaken  for  an  antique.  Michael  An- 
gelo favoured  the  idea  by  wending  it  to 
Home,  and  causing  it  to  be  exhibited 
as  a  incite  of  sculpture  whioh  had  been 
dug  up  from  a  vineyard.  It  was  pro- 
nounced by  various  conndaaenn  to  be 
genuine,  and  superior  to  ereiTthing 
which  contem]x>rary  art  waa  capable 
of  prinlucing.  But  the  trick  waa  at 
length  revealed,  and  the  fione  of  the 
artist  became  wonderfully  anffmentad. 
This  circumstance  oocasionea  hii  in- 
tro^luction  to  the  Cardinal  San  Geor- 
o,  by  whom  he  waa  invited  to 
me.  While  there,  he  prodooed  the 
group  of  the  Virgin  and  the  dead 
airist,  entitled  "La  Pieta."  It  ia  einr 
gular  that  this  is  the  only  one  of  hii 
works  on  which  the  artiat  engraTcd 
his  name.  Michael  Angelo  stood,  one 
day,  contemplating  its  effect  in  the 
church  where  it  was  placed,  when  two 
pei'sons  entereil,  and  commenced  dis- 
puting with  regard  to  the  author  of 
the  sculpture.  Both  asreed  in  extol- 
ling it  as  a  production  of  extnuufdinair 
merit :  one  represented  it  aa  the  work 
of  a  sculptor  of  Bologna.  Buonarotti 
heard  the  conversation  in  rilenoe ;  and 
that  very  night  he  returned  to  the 
church  alone,  and,  by  lamp-li^t,  he 
carved  his  name  deeply  on  the  marble, 
in  a  position  where  it  could  be  seen 
the  best. 

After  his  stay  at  Home,  he  waa  re- 
called to  Florence,  in  1504,  to  execute 
some  puldic  works.  The  first  undei^ 
taking  on  which  he  exercised  hisffenins 
was  a  statue  of  David.  This  won  had 
been  commenced  some  time  before  by 
Sim(m  da  Fiesole,  who,  after  fuuUng 
that  he  had  commenced  a  work  iriiich 
he  could  not  satisfiictorilj  perfbnn, 
abandoned  it  in  despair.  From  the 
misshapen  mass,  Buonarotti  carved  a 
now  design,  and  produced  from  it  the 
sublime  statue  which  omaxnenta  the 
great  s<iuare  at  Florence.  He  was 
soon  after  commissioned  to  prepare 
some  0Ai*toons,  in  competition  with 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  for  frescoes  to  deco- 
rate the  Faiaz2Eo  V  eocfaio^  or  town-hall 
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of  Florence.  The  subject  chosen  by 
Lionardo  was  the  defeat  of  Nioolo 
Piocinluo,  the  Milanese  general,  by  the 
Florentines,  in  1440.  It  has  been  said 
of  this  remarkable  picture,  and  parti- 
cularly of  some  group  representmg  a 
l»rty  of  cjivalry  lighting  for  the  pos- 
8e:f!6iou  of  a  standard:  '*It  was  so 
wonderfully  executed,  that  the  horses 
thcmselvvs  seemed  animated  by  the 
same  fui-y  as  their  riders ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  describe  the  variety  of  the 
attitudes,  the  splendour  of  the  dress, 
and  armour  of  the  warriors,  nor  the 
iixcredililo  skill  displayed  in  the  powers 
and  actions  of  the  horses."  Michael  An- 
gelo  8  cartoon  was  taken  from  an  iuci- 
«lent  that  occurre<l  during  the  siege  of 
Pi.'Vi :  a  number  of  soldiers  were  bath- 
ing in  the  Amo,  when  they  were  sud- 
denly surprised  by  the  trumi>et-call  to 
battle.  The  hurry,  the  excitement, 
the  strange  variety  of  action,  afforded 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Buonarotti's  masterly  powers  of 
design.  This  work  was  highly  ap- 
plau(ie:l  by  liis  contem|)oraries.  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  says  thereof:  "These 
two  cartoons  stooil,  one  of  them  in  the 
palace  of  the  Medici,  the  other  in  the 
Pope's  hall.  So  lon^  as  they  remained 
there  they  were  the  school  of  the 
worhl ;  and,  though  the  divine  Michael 
Angelo  painted  tne  great  chapel  of  the 
Pope  Julius,  he  never  again  rose  to 
that  pitch  of  excellence;  his  genius 
could  not  reach  the  force  of  those  first 
essajTJ." 

To  this  judgment,  however,  many 
would  most  probably  demur,  had  they 
the  opportumty  of  forming  an  opinion  ; 
but  iieitlier  of  these  two  celebrated  car- 
toons is  now  extant.  The  preference  was 
pvcu  to  that  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci. 
Michael  Angelo's  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Baccio  Bandinelli,  a 
sijulpt'ir  of  the  time,  through  jealousy. 
If  so,  fur  from  injuring  Buonarotti  by 
etfacint?  one  monument  of  his  immortal 
faiiHN  he  has  only  succee<leil  in  stamp- 
ing his  own  memory  with  unutterable 
iufiuiiy.  The  rivaJship  between  Da 
Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  continued 
until  the  death  of  the  former.  Both 
aekiinwledged  the  merits  of  each  other, 
but  their  mutual  pride  orevented  the 
existence  of  any  friendly  feeling  be- 
tween them :  **  I  was  famous  before 
you  were  l>orn  ! "  exclaimed  Lionardo 
\o  Buonarotti. 

About  the  dose  of  1604,  or  the  com- 


mencement of  1606,  our  artist  was 
<»lled  to  Rome,  to  execute  the  mau- 
soleiuna  of  Pope  Julius  II.  who  had 
formed  the  strange  idea  of  having  a 
most  beautiful  monumental  tomb  built 
during  his  lifetime. 

The  cliaracter  of  Julius  II.  is  one 
of  considerable  interest.  Energetic  and 
earnest,  to  a  degree  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  doubtless  admire,  he  was  more 
like  a  wild  brigand,  or  a  fierce  soldier, 
than  the  head  of  the  Church,  th&  lowly 
and  simple-hearted  "servant  of  >the 
servants  of  God."  Unskilled  in  scho- 
lastic logic,  he  was  yet  possessed  of  a 
powerful  and  restless  intellect,  and  his 
mind  was  continually  occui)ied  with 
vast  de-si^ns,  which  were  carried  out 
on  a  scjue  of  i)rincely  magnificence. 
Intensely  passionate,  and  impatient  of 
control,  he  waw,  nevertheless,  the  sub- 
ject of  high  and  generous  impulses. 
Altogether,  there  was  a  sturdy  vigour, 
and  a  downrightness,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  in  the  character  of  Julius 
II.,  which  must  ever  command,  in  a 
certain  sense,  our  respect  and  admira- 
tion ;  and  no  two  persons  could  pos- 
sibly be  better  adapted  to  each  other 
than  the  Pope  and  the  artist.  One 
might  have  imagined  that  both  being 
of  a  somewhat  arrogant  tem])erament^ 
they  would  have  dis»greed  much  more 
freouently  than  they  did.  But  Julius 
II.  had  a  true  appreciation  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  art,  and  a  genuine  sentiment 
of  veneration  for  the  transcendent 
genius  of  Buonarotti. 

To  return  to  the  mausoleimi.  It 
was  for  this  work  tliat  the  celebrated 
statue  of  Moses  breaking  the  Tables  of 
the  Law  was  executed,  and  made  a  de- 
sign, which  would  have  surpassed 
every  ancient  and  imperial  sepulchre 
in  the  world,  if  it  had  been  completed 
in  its  integrity.  The  tomb  was  to 
have  had  four  marble  fronts,  embel- 
lislieil  with  forty  statues,  and  several 
mezzo-relievo,  in  bronze.  The  magni- 
ficent cliurch  of  St.  Peter*8,  at  Eome, 
was  the  result  of  this  grand  design; 
for  Buonarotti,  having  suggested  to 
the  Vo\}Q  that  the  existing  church  was 
too  smiill  to  allow  the  beauties  of  the 
monument  to  be  seen  to  advantage, 
Julius  immediately  determined  to 
rebuild  the  edifice  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale.  While  Michael  An- 
gelo was  thus  engaged,  his  rivals 
were  far  from  idle.  The  architect 
Bramante,  who  was  then  in  the  serrioe 
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of  the  Pope,  endeavoured  to  in  j\ire  our 
Bculi)tor  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 
So,  at  last,  Julius  began  to  relax  in 
affortUng  the  i-equisite  supplies  to 
Buonaroti  for  continuing  his  work. 
The  lofty  pride  of  the  artist  was  im- 
patient of  tlie  slightest  neglect  or  in- 
justice. He  left  Rome  one  night  for 
Florence,  leaving  orders  for  the  dis- 
posal of  his  property,  and  a  message  to 
the  Pope,  that,  "  if  his  Holiness  required 
his  services,  he  might  send  and  seek 
him  elsewhere." 

Five  couriers  were  disjMttched  after 
him,  but  in  vain.  The  Pope  then 
wrote  to  the  (ionfaloniere  Sotlerini, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Florentine 
Government,  commanding  him  to  send 
back  Michael  Angelo.  At  last,  after 
some  three  months,  the  ai*tist  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  with  the  Cardinal 
Soderiui,  who  was  to  act  as  his  media- 
tor. Julius  was  at  Bologna  w^hen 
Buonarotti  .irrived.  He  onlered  him 
to  be  bro\ight  into  his  presence,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  exclaimed  right 
angrily,  "  Instead  of  coming  to  us  and 
obeying  our  commands,  thou  hast 
waited  imtil  we  came  in  search  of 
thee ! "  Bologna  being  nearer  to  Flo- 
rence than  to  Borne.  Michael  Angelo, 
on  his  knees,  entreated  forgiveness. 
"  Holy  Father,"  said  he,  "  my  offence 
has  arisen  from  no  ill-nature  ;  I  could 
no  longer  endure  the  insults  offered  to 
me  in  the  ))alace  of  your  Holiness.** 
Hereupon,  a  bishop  who  liappened  to 
be  present  be^n  to  make  excuse  for 
Buonaroti :  "  Poor  man  !  he  liad  only 
erred  through  ignorance.  Artists  were 
wont,  at  times,  to  be  too  presuming." 
The  Pope,  however,   interrupted  the 

§  relate  by  a  goo<l  blow  ou  the  slioul- 
ers  with'  his  staff,  exclaiming  :  *^  It  is 
thou  that  art  ignorant  and  presuming 
to  insult  him  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  honour  ;  take  thyself  out  of  our 
sight ! "  Then,  turning  to  Michael 
AjQgelo,  he  gave  him  his  pardon  and 
benediction,  commanding  him  never  to 
leave  him  again. 

The  artist  did  not  continue  his  work 
on  the  tomb  just  then  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  never  completed.  He  was  onlered 
to  make  a  colossal  statue  of  his  Holi- 
ness, to  stand  in  front  of  a  church  at 
Bologna.  He  represented  the  Pope 
with  one  arm  outstretched  ;  and  tne 
whole  figure  was  so  invested  with  a 
haughty  and  indignant  character,  that 
Julius,  on  seeing  the  model,  ajsked, 


smiling,  **if  he  intended  him  to  be 
blessing  or  cursing."  The  sculptor 
replied,  that  *'  lie  meant  to  represent 
him  exhorting  the  people  of  Bologna 
to  obedience."  "  And  what,"  returned 
Julius,  ^  wilt  thou  place  in  the  other 
hand  ? "  "A  book,  may  it  please 
your  Holiness."  "  A  book,  man  !  " 
cried  the  Pope ;  **put  rather  a  sword ; 
thou  well  knowest  I  am  no  scholar." 

Hitherto  we  liave  only  seen  Michael 
Angelo  as  a  sculptor:  we  are  now 
about  to  contemplate  him  as  a  painter 
also.  Julius  commanded  him  to  under- 
take the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  Cha])el  (so  called  because 
it  was  erected  ty  Pope  Sistus  IV.). 
Our  artist  desired  to  be  excused,  as  he 
was  not  accustomed  to  painting.  Be- 
sides which,  EaiBielle  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  fame,  and  the  frescoes 
with  which  he  was  adorning  the  Vati- 
can were  the  admiration  of  Borne. 
Buonarotti  was,  therefore,  ])erhaps 
averse  to  risking  his  reputation  by 
bi  ingin^  his  own  untried  powers  into 
comparison  with  those  of  Bafi&eUe. 
But  the  Pope  would  have  it  so,  and 
Michael  Angelo  was  finally  compelled 
to  obey.  It  is  said  that  Julius  was  in- 
fluenced by  Bramante,  who  was  insti- 
^ted  by  im worthy  motives  in  giving 
this  counsel  to  the  Pope.  Either 
imagining  that  the  large  sums,  which 
his  Holiness  was  expending  in  sculp- 
ture, would  leave  less  at  his  command 
for  the  purposes  of  architecture;  or 
hoping  that  Michael  Angelo,  who  pre- 
ferred the  practice  of  scmpture  to  that 
of  painting,  would  persevere  in  his  re- 
fusal, and,  by  that  means,  incense  the 
Pope  against  him;  or,  finally,  that, 
should  he  attempt  it,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  making  his  inferiority  to 
Rafilielle  (Bramantes  nephew)  con- 
spicuous. Such  are  the  motives  as- 
cribed to  Bramante;  but,  if  he  was 
really  actuated  by  them,  he  greatly 
over-reached  himself.  Impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  vastness  of  the  under- 
taking, Buonarotti  prepareil  himself  for 
his  task.  The  Sistine  Chapel  was  painted 
in  fresco,  a  style  which  requires  the  ut- 
most dexterity  of  hand  and  precision 
of  design,  as  the  colours  are  incoipo- 
rated  with  the  plaster  on  the  -wall 
before  it  is  dry,  and,  therefore,  when 
once  done,  is  not  easily  to  be  altered. 
Buonarotti  was  obliged  to  engage  some 
artists  to  assist  him  in  his  wonc— or, 
rather,  to  teach  him  the  medxanioal 
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11  thereof;  bat  their  perform- 
fell  00  far  short  of  the  grandeur 

deaignsy  that  one  day,  in  a  fit  of 
it,  he  effiused  all  they  had  done, 
himself  np  in  the  chapel,  and 
enced  ana  continued  his  wprk 
He  even  mixed  and  prepared 
m  colours.  When  he  had  ad- 
1  to  the  third  compartment,  he 
le  mortification  to  find  his  laboiir 
ited  by  the  bad  quality  of  his 
iala,  in  which  fermentation  had 
place,  and,  in  utter  disappoint- 
he  abandoned  the  undertaking, 
ope,  learning  the  misfortune,  sent 
n  architect,  Sangallo,  to  investi- 
lie  cause  of  the  failure,  and  teach 
el  Angelo  how  to  correct  it  Thus 
"aged,  he  proceeded,  and  when  the 
was  half  completed  Julius  insisted 
leeing  it  He  was  so  struck  with 
fttion  and  wonder,  that  he  became 
lore  impatient  and  anxious  that 
ork  should  be  finished.  Once 
ing  of  Michael  Angelo  when  he 

complete  it,  the  a^ist  replied, 
n  I  can."  "  When  thou  canst !  " 
)d  the  Pope.  "Hast  thou  a  mind 
have  thee  thrown  fix)m  the  scaf- 
•  It  was  opened  on  All  Saints* 
l512.  The  roof  is  divided  into 
!  compartments,  in  which  the 
r  of  the  antediluvian  world  is 
yed.  In  the  first  three  compart- 
Michael  Angelo  has  personified 
preme  Being,  dividing  the  light 
iie  darkness,— creating  the  sun 
loon,  and  giving  life  to  Adam, 
eventh  subject  of  his  series  on 
»f  is  the  Deluge ;  and  the  twelfth, 
from  the  history  of  Noah,  show- 
e  remnant  of  the  human  race 
red  after  that  awful  event  On 
les  of  the  chapel  is  a  series  of 
I  representing  the  persons  who 
»e  the  genealogy  of  Christ ;  and 
»n  these  compartments  are  the 
J  figures  of  Prophets  and  Sibyls. 

dignity  of  the  aspects,  the  so- 
oajesty  of  the  eyes,  the  strange, 
astinff  of  the  drapery,  and  the 
lee  of  these,  all  seem  to  belong 
order  of  beings  who  hold  con- 

with  the  Deity,  and  whose 
9  utter  what  be  inspires.  Va- 
ints  out  the  figure  or  Isaiah  as 
e  he   most  admires;   who,   ab- 

in  meditation,  places  his  right 
1  a  book  to  denote  where  he  had 
!ading ;  and,  with  his  left  elbow 
book,  and  lus  cheek  resting  on 


that  hand,  he  turns  round  his  head 
without  moving  his  body,  on  being 
called  bv  one  of  the  children  that  are 
behind  him  ;  a  figure  which,  if  atten- 
tivelj'  studied,  might  fully  teach  the 
precepts  of  a  master.  Buonarotti  was 
employed  on  this  work  about  twenty 
months,  and  received  for  it  3,000 
crowns. 

In  1513  Pope  Julius  II.  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  X.,  the  son 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  One  would 
have  thought  that  he  would  have  de- 
lighted in  patronising  one  whom  he 
had  known  in  his  youth,  the  protege, 
too,  of  his  father,  and,  like  himself  a 
Florentine.  Leo,  however,  the  grace- 
ful and  accomplished,  preferred  the 
gentle  Kaffiielle  to  Michael  .Angelo,  the 
loft^  and  unbending.  Consequently, 
durmg  this  Pontificate,  which  lasted 
ten  years,  Buonarotti  was  employed  in 
no  work  of  importance.  After  the 
death  of  Leo  X.,  Clement  VII.  was 
elected  in  1523.  He  wished  to  de- 
vote a  chapel  in  the  Church  of  Smi 
Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  for  the  tombs  of 
his  ancestors,  the  Medici.  Michael 
Angelo  was  the  architect,  and  here 
are  six  of  his  finest  statues.  One  re- 
presents Lorenzo,  Duke  of  XJrbino,  the 
father  of  Catherine  de  Medici ;  a  work 
of  extraordinary  power  and  grandeur, 
known  throughout  Italy,  from  its  look 
of  awful  contemplation,  as  ^H  Pen- 
siero," — the  tkougnt.  The  opposite  one 
is  his  cousin,  Giuliano  ;  ana  there  are 
four  colossal  statues  recumbent,  called 
Night,  Morning,  Dawn,  and  TwHight 
We  would  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Kogers'  fine  description  of  this  chapel, 
in  his  "Italy:" 

Nor  there  forgot  that  chamber  of  the  dead. 
Where  the  gigantic  shapes  of    Night   and 

Dav, 
Turn  d  into  stone^  rest  everlastingly. 

In  1537,  Bome  was  taken  by  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  and,  the  Medici 
being  again  disgraced,  Buonarotti  was 
commissioned  by  the  Republic  to  for- 
tify Florence  against  his  former  em- 
ployers His  skill  in  engineering  was 
considerable,  and  he  conducted  the 
defence  of  his  native  city  for  nine 
months.  Florence  was,  at  last,  de- 
livered up  by  treachery,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, Michael  Angelo  was  obliged 
to  fly.  The  Pope  granted  him  a  gene- 
rous and  free  pardon.  He  withdrew 
to  Borne,  and,  during  his  residenoe 
there,^  it  la  afiSirmed  by  some  authori- 
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ties  that  he  gave  the  design  for  the 
Bridge  uf  the  Rialto. 

Pope  Paul  III.  succeeded  Clcmeut 
in  1334.  He  ordered  Buonarotti  t*) 
finish  tho  atlornnient  of  Uie  Sintino, 
which  liad  brtrn  left  incomplete;  and 
thus,  when  nearly  sixty  years  oi'  a^e, 
tlio  artist  eonimenced  painting,  **The 
lijist  .luili^nient"'  on  the  wall  of  tlie 
uj)jKrr  end  uf  the  ohajiel.  It  w.os  nine 
veal's  before  this  famous  work  was 
done — a  picture  which,  thougli  aliound- 
in«ij  in  faults,  is  yet^  perhajis,  tlic  <^'reat- 
est  ever  jxiinted!  It  was  first  exhibiteil 
on  C1iristma.sHlay,  1541.  The  ^roui>s 
representing  the  l«)st  aix^  thimble  in 
the  exti'enic  :  fidl  of  tearful  energy  and 
wiM  despsiir  —  thorouglily  D:uitosque 
in  treatment.  The  artist  has  lament- 
aVtly  failed  in  delineating  the  lledeemer. 
In  the  jAiribmed  we  behold,  says  Kugles, 
'*no  ti-aces  of  the  glory  of  Heaven." 
On  tlie  contrary,  instead  of  angelic 
bt^anty  ruid  hijly  serenity,  we  meet 
merely  with  the  sentiments  of  **huinan 
puision,"  undignilied  by  the  light  of 
celestial  love,  and  tlie  glorified  exjjres- 
siou  of  a  I>ivine  reiH»so.  On  the  opinj- 
site  side  of  the  chaixd  it  was  designed 
to  depict  the  fall  ol  the  rebel  angels, 
but  this  was  never  carried  into  execu- 
tion. 

A  modern  writer,  in  speaking  of  "The 
Last  Judgment,"  says  :  "  Micliael  An- 
gelo  has  niade  terror  the  predominating 
sentiment  of  his  picture.  In  tlie  Mes- 
siah we  see,  rather,  the  inexorable 
judge,  than  the  merciful  Redeemer ; 
he  turns  to  the  left,  and  fulminates 
his  sentence  on  the  wicked,  who  fall 
thunder-struck.  These  grouj^s,  j)re- 
cipitatotl  though  the  air,  are  seized 
by  demons,  who  spring  from  the  aliyss 
beneath.  This  is  the  finest  jwirt  of  the 
jneture,  for  there  is  little  among  the 
gi'oups  of  the  righteous,  who,  on  the 
oj)iM«ite  side,  are  aseeinling  into  Hea- 
ven, which  expresses  the  hapniness  t>f 
the  blessed.  That  part  in  whicli  the 
deail  are  seen  rising  from  their  gi'aves 
is  ailmirable.  The  excellence  of  the 
work  consists  in  the  unparalleled  jmjw- 
ers  of  invention  displayed  in  the  various 
gi'oups,  and  in  the  profoimd  knowledge 
of  the  hunuin  figure,  by  which  the  artist 
was  ena})led  so  effectually  to  emlxHly 
his  conceptions." 

Michael  Angelo'a  beet  productions  in 
painting  were  the  frescoes  in  the  Csr 
pella  Paolina.  After  their  completion, 
niB  wonderfiil  genius  wm  entirely  con- 


secrated to  architecture.  In  164^  he 
was  appointed  chief  architect  of  St 
Peter's  at  fiome,  and  waa  thua  em- 
ployed by  Paul  III.  to  finish  that  grand 
structure  commenced  by  Bramante. 
He  remained  in  tliis  office  daring 
the  Pontificates  of  the  three  auooeef 
ing  PtJjies,  Julius  HI.,  Pius  IV^  and 
Pius  V.  He  undertook  the  work 
witii  great  ixductancc,  and  ever  refused 
all  iKtyment.  Indeed,  he  regarded  it 
as  a  stilemn  act  of  religion  ;  and,  there- 
fore, **  for  his  own  honour,  and  for  the 
honi.»ur  of  Go<l,"  he  declined  moat  reso- 
lutely any  otfer  of  emolument. 

Micluiel  Angelo  continued  in  perfect 
health  until  well  advanceil  in  age.  He 
died,  Fe1>.  17th,  1562,  and  was,  oonse- 

2uently,  89  at  the  period  of  his  death. 
lis  last  will  and  testament  was  com- 
prised in  these  simple  words :  '^  I  be- 
queath mv  soul  to  God,  my  body  to  liie 
eartli, mux  mvposseasions tomv nearest 
relatives."  Tlie  remiuns  of  this  great 
aitist  were  interred  in  the  Church  of 
tlie  Holy  Cross  at  Florence. 

liuonarotti  has  usually  been  repre- 
sented as  a  man  of  stem  and  imperious 
disposition,  of  simple  and  ascetic  habits; 
but  his  conduct  to  h\A  fiiithful  servant, 
and  almost  friend,  Urbino,  proves  that 
he  w:i8  also  ca])able  of  true  and  tender 
atfection.  Once,  while  Urbino  stood 
1)y  his  side,  as  he  was  working,  he  said : 
"What  wilt  thou  do,  my  poor  Urbino, 
w^hen  I  am  gone  ? "  **  Alas,"  replied 
Urbhko,  ^'I  shall  then  have  to  seek 
another  msister  I "  ''Not  so ! "  returned 
l^Iichael  Angelo ;  "that  shall  never  be ! " 
— at  the  same  time  presentine  him  with 
2,(XX)  crowns.  It  is  related  that  during 
the  last  illness  of  this  devoted  servant, 
Buonarotti  waited  upon  him  with  the 
most  toucliing  tenaemess.  He  was 
almost  inconsolable  on  the  death  of 
Urbino.  "My  Urbino  is  dead,**  he 
wrc»tc  to  the  pauiter  Vasari,  "to  my 
infinite  son*ow.  Living,  he  served  me 
truly  ;  and,  in  his  death,  he  taught  me 
how  to  die.  I  have  now  no  hope  re- 
maining but  to  rejoin  him  in  Paradise !  ** 

Michael  Angelo  lived  in  terms  uf 
perfect  equality  with  the  men  of  high- 
est rank  in  Italy.  Tlie  Grand  Diue 
Cosmo  I.  always  stood  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand  while  conversing  with  him ; 
and  when  the  artist  waited  on  Julius 
III.,  the  Pope  rose  to  receive  him,  and 
seated  him  on  his  right  hand. 

Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  Buooa- 
rotti'a  geniua  can  be  addnoed  than  the 
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-VHtioii  of  the  FVench  Rcxili>tor, 
»u«t,  who,  to  tlie  utmoHt^  cik Ira- 
en!  to  ilt;trR«;t  from  Michael  An- 
*  niurit,  without  Imviii)^  Ht'«»n  any 
«  works.  Wlieii,  howovor,  tmme 
Is  isouljitiircs  were   brought  into 


T.()RD  PALMERSTON. 
It  is  (lilficult  to  \i'riti\  with  fubu'ss  aud 


s^-^-n  Michael  Angelo  ;    he  is  tcr- 
il.Hpu'nt   authur  of   *'M<Hh'rn 


inijxirtiality,  the  Ino^^raphy  of  a  hvhij^ 

man.     His  career,  auil,  therefore,  the 

manifostatioiis  of  his  eliaracler,  U^in;; 

'.V.  he  exclaimed  to  a  friend  :    *'  1   ;  incomplete? — thf  h.-md  of  Dv^ith  not  hav- 

inir  set  the  seal  of  unah'niMc  fact  upon 

-his  being  jmd  doinj; — tlie  materials  of 

the  historimi  anil  jud«re  are  ini}K'rfect. 

U-n*"  has  declariMl  that  the  object  !  Till  the  <lnima  is  jilayeil  oiit,  it  is  dilli- 

:  art  shMuMlK'.  "the  gl<>ryof  <M).L'*   I  cult  to  pronounce  uiM>n  the  heroes,  or 

it  inavbetxalted  andri'tinrd.  and   I  criticise  the  moral.     iJesiiles,  the  inci- 

iTed  n-^t  tiiilysuljservient  t^i  human    I  dents  of  private  life  arc  either  unknown 

ry.  t«'  the  deli;:!  it  we  ever  ex  peri-   '  <>r  saereu  ;  tliose  little  daily  tniits  and 

in  the  Contemplation  of  the  Im.-iu-  '  habits  which  aiv  timer  imlicits  of  the 

but  ^aiit'titiril  to  thf  holiest  ends,   "  inner  man  than   set,  e<mrtpicuouH  i>er- 

-ublinivil  to  tlie  noblest  juu-jh.s.'s.   '  fonnanctw,  are  veiled  by  res|H*ct  for  the 

w.t-^  ividently  Mi«*h:nd   An^ri'los  sanctities  «)f  home  ;  and  ;is   these  arc 

It   is  a  i^encnilly  n ived  faet  ti»  the  l>io«:rapher  what  colour  is  to  the 

he  pnfaad  the  comnu-ncenunt  «if  painter,  neither  a  faithful  nor  a  plu;ui- 

jupi.rtanl  w.irk  by  sulemn  prayer  inij  pictuiv  ciui  Ih'  ma<le.    And,  lastly, 

meditatii'n:    ami"  we  think   tliat    ;  if  the  sui»i>osed  subject  of  the  biograpliy 

?   ivm  be  no  «l.nibt  but  that  this  |  Ik;  rcpresent:itive  of  cj»ntroverteil  opi- 

ilways  the  jiraetice  of  many  of  the   I  iiions,  or  a   leader  of  one  of  several 

tst  Italian  painli'i-s.     Would  it  l»e   1  parties,  it  is  imjK»ssiblc,  while  he  yet 

nu.'li  t«' svi]>p.»se  that  t..  this  lliey    |  lives,  for  the  writer  totally  to  divest 

j»arily  imh-btid  fc«r  the  s.'ntimei;t   '  hinisi-lf  of  jinjudicv  or  iin»posso8sion. 

'lestia'l  l'»vrline>s  ain)  divlm-  pu-  The  spirit  of  }»firtis;inshii>,  the  warmth 

enshrined  in  many  of  tlirir  Mii-   ,  ofjxditical  conviction,  i^ssibly  the  biajs 

as?      We    ean    M-iircly    imaicin*'  of  |)ei's<jnal  attachment  or  dislike,  will 

'wis|.  than  thai  tlnsf  e'reaiioiis  ..f  ;  insensibly  mintfle  with  the  narration  of 

dii'.' brauty  \\»ri- thr-  \\..rk  nf  mrn    '  facts,   and   intiueneo   the   portrayal   of 

■■•rat.-.l  t..'rh.-  \v..r>liip  .if  .-ill  lliat    ^  character. 

^■:it.  and  '/I'-rliiUs.  aiiil  l' h    fi-r   ■        1^^  tlie  ease  of  the  illustn«ius  indivi- 

■  sli-ull   1m-  i.\.'r:'  t:u;'  and  i-'»n-    '  dual  win  i.*.e  name  heads  this  article  all 

It    banii-'ny    b.i\vrin     iht-    dally    ;  these disadvanlaj:eouscin'umstancesiu'e 

i-ni.e  .'f  •reiiiu-aii  1  it-.]in"iu.-ti..ii^  cuibineil,  and  ea«h   in  a  hi;;h  dej;[ree. 

-|i,.,-t"»i  lif»-  ]i.-  n..t  "s«'t  t-i  h«MV«'uly  J'«»nl  ralmerst«in  is  une  tif.  an»l  ]>i-omi- 

.',  ■  th-T.'  ^^i^   nn-l  :i<suri-dlv  br  a  J»«'iit  anmnirst.a  flass  i.fmm — thediplo- 

r-i  ill  Tin- s.  11:.'.  S  .  with  th.-  pairiti-r  niatists — wlmse  piiif.-»ii.n  isdi-elart^iby 

in- >•  uip?":\  (heniselvi's  to  bi«  iirei-s^arily  esoteric  ; 

»•  .-h.-dl,  i:i  :i    fiitun-   p;ip.  r.  ntlVi-  tlieir  trans;ictinus  of  a   nature  not  to 

ritlri'ti'.ns  I'll  .Mi.'ha.l   Atil'»'1"  a**  ^*^  revoaled,  or  only  bit   by    bit,   and 

I,,  --ulptir.  p.iini"  T,   ;inriit''t.  .  n-  "^    tl»»'"*    »>^'»»    diseretii»n,    until    they 

r,  aij'l  p«t.t.  an  I  tlnri-'n   ;sM'!!!i':  have     h»st     all     interest     but    Xa*    the 

•  w  lii*  r»  lr:ti\.-   p.Mti..iias  an  .ir-  p«'lilical  antiiiuarian.     Mis  birilship  is 

rind   ill.-   inl]u.|j.>- ..f  !iis   lii'.- ai.'l  •il^'>  thf  type  of  a  set,  or  rather  a  so- 

i-ri-n-  iin  >U".-.M-<iin.L'  l.«  :;'r:ai..u-.  '■»*'=*;  "f  jn-iiu-iples  t.n  the  .i;reat   subject 

ith  a:.  I  xpn— i"ii  <  f  tin-  >:i.-'irf>t  '•*   intei-natioiial   rflalii'Ms,  which   have 

m!"i!:    f.r   hi*!    iir.'in'»rv.  :iiii|   tin-  bi.'i-n  ti«'rcely  ci»nli-stid  at  eveiy  stage  of 

■*T  a-l!::;!'a!i-'ii  •■!'  W.s  h-tTv  ■/•■:  iu>  thfir  drvidi'iuut-nt.  and   prcniisf  to  lie- 

on-lii'le    '  \ir  iivi -i-nt     -^ki-ti-h  of  ciiue  more  than  fver  import^mt    :uul 

■.hara-'tiiiM-l  b\  Ari">:t.i  a-  erltiral.       Asa   party  leader  he  is  the 

sultjfct   <if  excitements  separate    from 

I.ci;^..  j.m'chc  nioit:d.  :,:.^.cl  Miviuo.  ^j,„;^.  ^f  forei^m  iH.liey  ;  ami  thouyh,as 

>[   ,]^  y]  an  individual  he  i<  uiiivi-rsallv  ailmiretl, 

the  circumstance  rather  aiUls  to  than 

I   detracts  from  the  dilhculty  i>f  fonuing 

I   a  sound  jud«^ment  njiun  his  cliaracter 

and  career.      What  we  propose  to  do 
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is,  to  recapitulate  the  leading  facts  of 
his  public  life,  and  to  deduce  therefrom 
the  guiding  i)rinciple8  of  his  policy. 

We  may  nrst,  however,  tell  whatever 
may  be  fairly  stated  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  ]>edigree  and  wrsoiid,  Tlie 
"  Peerage"  informs  us  tnat  he  is  "Henry 
John  Temple,  Viscount  Palmerston,  of 
Palmeraton,  County  Dublin,  and  BarodP 
Temple,  of  Mount  Temple,  County 
&\igo,  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  G.C.B., 
M.I*.,  juid  P.C. ; "  that  he  was  bom 
October  the  2(.>th,  1784 ;  succeedetl  to 
his  title  and  property,  April,  1802 ; 
married,  December  the  IGth,  1839, 
Emily  Mary,  Dowager  Counteiss  Cow- 
per,  eldest  daughter  of  Peniston,  first 
Viscount  Mellx)ume,  bom  April  the 
4th,  1787.  His  Lordship's  genea- 
logical ti-ee  i'S  more  deeply  rooted 
than  even  those  of  the  few  noble 
fkmilies  who  boast  of  liaving  come  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror — and  some 
of  them  might  with  greater  truth  be 
said  to  have  come  over  with  William 
the  Dutchman.  Its  fibres  strike  into 
the  Homeric  age  of  English  history,  and 
clasp  around  such  rocky  ribs  of  earth 
as  our  Saxon  progenitoi's.  Leofric,  Earl 
of  Mercui,  who  founded  the  abbey  of 
Coventry,  and  married  tlie  famous  Lady 
Godiva,  is  the  putative  founder  of  the 
Temple  family.  Among  its  later  and 
less  mythical  ornaments  is  the  learned 
Sir  W.  Temple,  better  known  as  a  diplo- 
matist than  a  literatuer,  having  effected, 
in  1668,  that  "  triple  alliance  between 
England,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  by 
which  the  ambitious  designs  of  Ix)uis 
XIV.  were  effectually  checked.  I^rd 
Palmerston,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
sixty-seven  yeai's  of  age.  His  ap- 
pearance, however,  is  comimratively 
juvenile.  He  is  thus  sketched  in  Mr. 
Grant's  "  Random  Recollections  of  the 
House  of  Commons  :" — "  In  person. 
Lord  Palmerston  is  tall  and  handsome. 
His  face  is  round,  and  is  of  a  darkish 
hue.  His  hair  is  black,  and  always 
exhibits  proofs  of  the  skill  and  atten- 
tion of  the  peruquier.  His  clothes  are 
in  the  extreme  of  fashion.  He  is  very 
vain  of  hifj  personal  appearance,  and  is 
>,^ffenerally  supposed  to  devote  more  of 
^Tite-'^tihie  in  sacrificing  to  the  Graces 
than  is  consistent  with  the  duties  of  a 
person  who  has  so  much  to  do  with 
the  destinies  of  Europe.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Timet  news^per  has  fastened 
upon  him  the  ioubriguet  of  '  Cupid.'  " 
llie  same  writer  desoribes  his  Lordship 


as  a  very  indifferent  speaker.  Eith«rMr. 
Grant's  judgment  is  sfcrangelyst  fiuxlt^or 
Lord  Palmerston  has^jeatly  improyed 
since  the  date  of  the  above  sketch 
(1836).  There  is  now  no  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  is  listened 
to  so  eagerly,  and  whose  style  of  speech 
is  more  emphatically  efilective.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  expressed  the  uniYersal 
opinion  when,  in  the  last  speech  de- 
livered by  that  eminent  and  lamented 
statesman,  in  the  great  debate  to 
which  we  shall  have  again,  and  more 
than  once,  to  advert,  he  spoke  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  as  "  that  most  able 
and  most  temperate  speech,  which 
made  us  all  proud  of  the  man  who  de- 
livered it  (loud  and  general  cheex^ 
ing) ; — and  in  which  he  vindicated, 
with  an  ability  worthy  of  his  name, 
that  course  of  conduct  which  he  has 
pursued  (renewed  cheering)."  His 
Lordship's  oratory  possesses  that  rare 
quality  of  adaptability  which  renders 
his  speaking  as  effective  on  the  hust- 
ings as  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
When  his  re-election  for  Tiverton 
was  contested,  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Ju- 
lian Harney,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Chartist  orators,  Lord  Palmerston's 
reply  was  a  model  of  fluency,  humour, 
and  point.  One  expression  we  re- 
member. In  sUlusion  to  the  famine  in 
Ireland,  he  spoke  of  the  young,  the  hale^ 
and  the  hearty,  as  becoming  skeletons 
before  they  became  corpses  —  than 
which  it  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of 
words  to  )X)rtray  more  vividly  death  in 
its  most  appalling  form.  Lady  Palmer- 
ston, thougn  in  her  sixty-fourth  year, 
is  still  a  leader  of  fashion.  Her  soirSes 
in  Carlton-i)lacc  have  succeeded  to  the 
celebrity  of  Lady  Holland's,  and  are  re- 

farded  as  one  and  a  principal  source  of 
cr  husband's  political  influence. 
Cut  off,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  from  his 
senatorial  mlieritance.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston had  the  alternative  of  taking  his 
chance  of  election  as  an  Irish  repre- 
sentative peer,  or  seeking  admission 
to  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons. 
He  chose  tlic  latter.  Educated  at  Har- 
row, he  went,  as  was  then  the  fashion 
among  the  scions  of  the  Whig  nobiUty, 
— ^**  in  stress  of  politics,"  as  Sydney 
Smith  says, — ^to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
studied  mental  philosophy  under  its 
celebrated  professor,  Dugald  Stuart. 
He  next  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of 
A.M.    On  the  death  of  the  Premier, 
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Williun  Pitt,  in  1806,  our  yonn^  poli- 
tician Contested  the  representation  of 
the  UnivcTMtv  with  Lorf  Henry  Petty, 
then  a  memDer  of  the  Fox-Granville 
Cabinet,  now  the  Marquis  of  Laus- 
downe,  and  until  lately  a  colleague  of 
Lord  PalmenitonV  He  was  defeated 
in  this  contest,  but  was  returned  for  the 
Government  lK)rough  of  Bletchingley, 
and  was  made  a  Loni  of  the  Admiralty, 
under  Lord  Portland's  Ministry,  in  1807 ; 
and,  on  the  accession  of  Percival  to  the 
Premiership,  in  1810,  became  Secre- 
tary-at -War,  and  continued  to  hold 
that  important  office  during  the  re- 
maining ^ve  years  of  Continental  war. 
lie  afam  contested  the  representation  of 
Cambridge  University  in  1807,  on 
Jjoni  Henry  Petty's  elevation  to  the 
Peerage,  but  was '  defeated ;  and  again 
in  1811,  when  he  was  successful.  Of  this 
anxiety  to  represent  the  scene  of  youth- 
ful studies  and  sports  in  Parliament — the 
honoured  AhnaMatei^wehave  repeated 
illustrations  in  the  lives  of  statesmen. 
To  Canning,  it  was  an  object  of  higher 
ambition  tSian  any  honour  that  could 
be  bestowed  by  Crown  or  people ;  and 
to  Mr.  Peel,  its  resignation  was  the 
heavy  price  of  conversion  on  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  question. 

The  mention  of  the  former  of  these  gen- 
tlemen  introduces  us  to  the  second  ejKKih 
in  Lord  Palmerston's  cai^eer.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  Canning*8  duel  with 
Castlereagh,  in  1810,  that  Palmerston 
was  promoted  to  the  office  held  by  the 
latter.  Canning  was  for  some  time 
out  of  office,  but  was  sent,  in 
1>14,  on  an  embassy  to  Lisbon,  and 
on  his  return  was  placed  on  the  Board 
of  Control  Befusing  to  participate  in 
the  persecution  of  Queen  Caroline,  he 
threw  up  that  office,  and  spent  a  year 
or  two  in  travel.  The  suicide  of  Cas- 
tlereagh  vacated  a  post  —  that  of 
Foreign  Secretary — wnich  none  but 
Canning  could  fill  with  the  slightest 
acceptance  to  the  public ;  and  the  King 
reluctantly  consented  to  his  recall  from 
LiverpcolJ  whither  he  had  gone  for 
embarkation  to  Tndia.  Canning*s  acces- 
»iion  was  much  more  than  a  change  of 
men, — it  was  a  total  change  of  policy. 
When  Castlereagh  committed  suicide, 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  the 
Congress  of  Verona.  Europe  was  just 
th*^n  astir  with  democratic  movements. 
The  Iberian  and  Italian  peninsulas 
were  in  arms  fur  constitutional  free- 
dom, and  Greece  was  fighting  for  inde- 


pendence of  Turkey.  To  suppress  these 
agitations  was  the  object  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  that  design  Castlereagh 
would  have  offered  no  opposition.  Can- 
ning, on  the  contrary,  deeply  sjrmpa- 
thised  with  these  struggles,  as  a  man  ; 
and,  as  a  Minister  of  hngland,  would, 
at  least,  not  consent  to  their  repression 
by  foreign  powers.  The  result  was, 
the  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance by  the  resistance  of  England  to 
its  policy.  True,  Spain  was  invaded 
by  a  French  army,  and  the  Italixm  des- 
pots reinstateii  by  Austrian  arms; 
out  Portugal  was  protected  from  a 
counter-revolution,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  colonies  recog- 
nised ;  **the  New  World  was  called 
into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  Old  ;''  and  the  right  of  peoples  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  Covemment, 
was  formally  declared  by  the  British 
Minister.  In  this  great  change  Lord 
Palmerston  fully  concurred.  He  was 
not  one  of  the  manv  who  deserted  Mr. 
Canning  at  the  period  of  his  elevation 
to  the  Premiership,  and  of  the  fierce 
assaults  upon  him  of  inveterate  Tories 
and  unappreciating  Whigs.  On  the 
contrary,  ne  was  known  as  one  of  Can- 
ning's closest  friends  and  adherents; 
continued  in  office  after  his  death,  un- 
der Lord  Goderich  ;  was  one  of  the 
five  "  Canningitea ''  who  had  seats  in 
the  Wellington  Cabinet,  and  seceded 
with  ^Ir.  Huskissou. 

Though  he  had  joined  "^nth  Mr.  Can- 
ning in  his  anomalous  resistance  to  Par- 
liamentary Refonn,  Palmerston  became 
Foreign  Secretary'  in  Earl  Grey's  Cabi- 
net ;  foughtwith  them  the  battle  for  "the 
bill  ; "  sacrificed  to  his  Lilieralism  the 
representation  of  the  University  of 
Caml)ridge  (in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Goulburn) ;  and  was  returned, 
at  the  exciting  election  of  1831,  by  the 
countv  of  South  Hant^.  The  conti- 
nental revolutions  of  1830  tested  at 
once  the  foreign  policy  of  the  new 
Ministry.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton liad  frankly  recognised  the  dy- 
nasty of  Louis'  Philip)>e — Lord  Pal- 
meston  sought  to  ciierish  an  al- 
liance with  him  against  the  absolutist 
powers.  To  the  suppression  of  Polish 
mdepondence,  they  offered  only  verbal 
opixjsition  ;  and  t<^  the  gallant  people 
who  appealed  for  substantial  aid,  only 
sympathy  in  struggle,  or  an  asylum  in 
defeat.  The  Belgians  were  more  for- 
tunate.   United   to   Holland  by  the 
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Tn?aty  of  Vienna,  imu'li  R^iiiiist  their 
will,  thoy  Forty  in  July,  183(>,  expelltHl 
the  Dutch  gfirrison  from  Briissels,  ami 
<lccLireil  thcuuK'lvfs  a  rteiMiratti  State  ; 
Imt  (.H)ul<l  scarci'ly  liavo  uia^le  gt>od  the 
<leelanitioii,  kul  not  France  auil  Enfr- 
lan«l  c«»nip*?lle»l  the  surrender  of  An- 
twer|»,  kept  utl*  tlif  Noitliern  l*owers, 
an<l  ]»ri>vi« it'll  the  ni'W  kingdom  with  a 
fli>verei^n  in  the  jMTst>n  of  iie(i]N>lil,  the 
witlowftl  hnshand  of  i»ur  PriiKv?w 
C'h.arhitti',  and  s«in-in-law,  by  a  subso- 
quent  marriage,  U}  Liouis  Philii>}>e. 
lionl  Palmei-stonV  next  diplomatic  ex- 
]iloit  was  the  <^>nadruple  Alliance  of 
lh34  between  England,  France,  Sjiain, 
and  Portugal,  for  the  expulsion  cd"  Uon 
('arlos  and  Don  Miguel  from  the  two 
latter  king<lonis.  Tlie  specific  object 
of- the  tn'aty  was  etiei'ttMl  ;  but  not 
until  nftfr  seeui's  (kf  civil  war,  which 
snggesttMl,  to  staiie  of  the  wannest 
friends  of  liberalism,  gi*ave  sns])iei(.iiLd 
of  the  wisdom  of  intervention  in  the 
domestic  a1faii*s  of  any  natiitn.  These 
suspicions  were  confirmed  by  tlie  neces- 
sity, which  Soon  lurcame  ap]iarent,  of 
keeping  a  British  squadron  in  the 
TagUH  for  the  purjxise  <»f  jiroteeting 
alternjitely  the  <^ueen  whose  throne 
we  had  established  from  the  ass;iult4 
of  the  r>eoi>le.  ami  the  people  whose 
liberties  we  had  giuiranti>e(l  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  Queen.  It  is  certain 
tlrnt  the  foreign  ]H)licy  of  the  Whigs 
shared  inthegeneral  discontent  ra|)idly 
engendereil  l)y  their  administration  ; 
and  in  lySo,  Lord  Palmei-st«>n  w:is  com- 
pelled t^)  take  refuge  from  rejection  by 
iS<juth  Hants,  in  the  representation  of 
the  small  l>orongh  of  TiveiiK-in,  which 
w.iH  vacated  for  his  aceommo<hition. 
In  1840,  he  consented,  in  an  ehxpient 
and  amicable  uot<>,  to  an  appliciition 
from  the  French  Government  for  the 
restoratiiin  of  tlie  .ashes  of  NapoK-on, 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  past  ani- 
mosities of  two  gi-eat  nations  might  be 
iimilly  entombed  with  the  rt-mains  of 
him  who  hn<l  stimulated  them  to  liis 
own  ovei-throw.  AVithin  a  few  months, 
however — so  powerless  are  the  ipere 
sentimental  wishes  of  statesmen,  in 
the  presence  of  supposed  interests  ! — 
there  w.'us  imminent  danger  of  war 
with  France.  One  of  these  auppiised 
interests  waa  the  maintenance  intact 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Mohammed 
Ali,  the  vigorous  Pasha  of  Egypt,  had 
for  some  time  lield  possession  of  S}Tia. 
His  suvraiu,  the   Dubliine  Porte^  in- 


sisted u]»on  it8  restoration,  and  nuurcliCMi 
an  army  into  Leimnon  to  enforce  bin 
I  demauiL     Ibrahim,  Mohanimed'a  heir 
I  and    lieutenant,  utterly   defeated  the 
•  Turks,  and  was  proceeding  to  suppreas 
a  rebellion  among  the  Syrians,  when 
[  the   SiUttUi  died,  and  the  five  Great 
i*owers  interfered.  The  youthful  Sultan, 
Abilul  Medjid,  wajs  inclined  to  a  com- 
]>romise  with  his    rebellious    vassal ; 
but^  while  the  diplomatists  were  lei- 
surely protocolling,  a  trcacheroiuTork- 
,   ish  admiral  carried  over  the  fleet  under 
his  comniaml  to  Alexandria.   England, 
I  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  insisted 
I  u|>on  its  restoration,  while  Fniuce  was 
I   belie  veil  to  be  secretly  counselling  its 
!   retention.  After  a  delay  of  man}*  months, 
I   T/ord  Palmerston  suddenly  concluded  a 
'   couventi«>n  (July,  184<»)  with  the  rcpre- 
scntativf,s  of  the  Xoitheru  Powers ;  sup- 
;   {died  the  S>Tians  'v^ith  arms;  sent  a 

■  fleet,  mider  the  c«immaud  of  Sir  Robert 
Stopfonl,  to  blockade  the  Eir>lHian 
port^  ;  and,  finally,  sanctioned  the  very 

j  vigorous  proc4HMUngs  of  Comiuoilore 
Napier,  in  bomV)anling  Bey  rout  and 
I  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  driviiig  Ibrahim 
I  (Hit  of  Lebanon.  France  was,  of  cxmrse, 
I   highly  incensed  at  not  bein^  consulted 

■  in  the  matter  :  and  it  required  all  the 
!   finnness  of  Louis  Philippe  to  restrain 

tlie  belligerent  rage  of  his  subjecta, 
;  fanned  by  M.Tbiei-s, against  **  perfidious 
I  A  Ibioii.*'  Lord  Palmerston  <lefeudcd  his 
I  policy  to  tlie  trcMieral  satisfaction  of  a 
parliament  and  ]^oplc  disposed  rather 
to  exult  in  the  si>lendid  achievements 
of  our  war  stt?amei*s  and  mariue«,  than 
to  sci'utinistf  closely  the  morality  and 
sound  policy  of  the  system  which 
had  put  them  in  motioiL  Two  thou- 
sand lives  were  k«t  l.)y  the  explosion 
of  a  powder  magiizine  at  Acre,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand,  it  was 
estimated,  in  the  entire  war  ;  the  en- 
ligli toned  desp^ttLsm  of  Mohammed 
Ali  was  discoui'aged,  and  his  valiiabis 
friendship  at  last  endangered;  our 
t'.ntentc.  fordidlc  with  France  iuter- 
i-upted ; — and  these,  in  the  opinion  of 
soiijt;  men,  of  various  }Nirtiefl,  were 
sacrifices  too  great  to  be  made  for  the 
defence  of  a  i>oliticid  tlieory.  The  war 
with  <.*hina  was  out  of  the  range  of 
Euro])ean  dinlomacy,  and  need  only 
be  nieiitionea  here  because  it  was  Ix^* 
queathed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  his 
successor.  For  the  next  five  yean 
(1841  to  1846)  he  was  in  opposi- 
tion.   But   the   reflponsibilitifls  of  » 
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r  of  PjUtj  are  scarcely  letid  thun 
I  of  a  MiuLiter ;  and  it  is  alleged, 
ia  LiirdiihipV  opponents  that  he 
fied  penonal  or  party  feelings  at 
peril  of  the  great  interests  of 
I  and  international  amity.  Several 
ftte  and  difficult  questions,  be- 
n  the  Governments  of  England 
France,  an«l  of  England  ana  the 
ed  States — the  Right  of  Search, 
hritohard  grievance,  the  Oregon 
idary,  and  others — ar<.«o,  or  came 
srisis,  during  Lonl  Aberdeen'ri  a^l- 
itratiou  i»f  Foreign  Affiiirs.  Tha^ 
ions  were  all  sati^fSMTtorily  ad- 
d,  but  certainly  not  l>y  the  aid  of 
[>ppo6itiou  leaders  It  was  their 
to  taunt  the  Ministry  with  un- 
ish  Aubmissiveuess ;  and  the  Orc- 
wttlemcut  was  stigmatised  as  the 
ilnirton  ca]>itu)atiou,*'  in  newspa^ 
inderstiH>«l  to  l>e  !>  »nl  Palmerstou  s 
OS.  Fn>m  this  ]xtlicy  Lord  Hovrick 
^ly  ezpreafed  his  dissent ;  and  it 
the  refudiil  of  that  noble  lord 
i  become  £arl  Grey),  in  184^  to 
office  with  Lonl  Pahnerston, 
h  deprived  the  AVTiigs  of  the 
or  of  effecting  Corn-law  re- 
That  difficulty,  however,  was 
yovae  before  the  opportimity  of 
^etling  to  power  again  presented 
1  In  June,  1M7,  Lonl  Palmer- 
re^iumeil  his  pLice  at  the  Fureign- 
}*ut  scarce  a  scssiou  has 
Kfd  in  which  his  proceed  bigs  have 
l»een  the  subjoet  of  ani- 
d  debate  in  b<>th  Houses ; — in 
,  his  pmtest  aguiu^t  the  viola- 
of  the  independence  of  CYacow, 
forcible  termiiuition  of  the  revo- 
nary  struggle  in  PortugJiU  and 
inu-HWrence  in  Switzorlaml  be- 
n  the  Catholic  and  IVotestant 
>ns ;  in  1>>4^,  his  eucounigement 
hv  Sicilian  and  Italian  peoples 
heir  af<pi rations  for  li))erty  and 
(leudvUiH.',  and  allegeil  ub:iudon- 
{  of  their  caui<oi^t  the  moment 
brit  Lsh  proti'ctiou  was  most  needed ; 
>4t'J.  the  tixpulsion  of  Sir  Henry 
rer  from  Madrid  tV>r  presumed  in- 
rt;nc«r  with  the  (iomestic  atlkirs  of 
n,  and  tht;  inter>'ention  of  France 
Aiy  and  of  Russia  in  Ilungnrv  ;  in 
.  tlM-  exaction  from  Greece,  by  the 
iLaile  of  her  ].»orts,  compliance  with 
iin  ilemands  which  had  lx.>en  pre- 
dy  ^»itl/^d  in  I-.ontlon,  by  aconven- 
Wiwrfn  the  n*iirerteutativfs  of 
lue  and  RuasiA,  ana  the  consequent 


displeasure  of  those  powers.  The  last 
of  these  debates  was  remai'kable  as  the 
apjMirently  final  settlement  of  an  accu- 
mulation of  charges,  and  a  definitive 
pronimciation  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  general  tenour  of  the  Pal- 
merstou policy.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  previous  session,  one  hundred  of 
the  liberal  members  of  the  Lower 
House  had  subscribed  five  guineas  each 
for  the  presentation  of  his  portrait  to 
Lady  Palmerstou,  as  an  expression  of 
general  admiration  ;  and,  in  particular, 
of  his  vigorous  resistimce  to  the  de- 
mands of  Russia  and  Austria  on  the 
Sultjin  of  Turkey  for  the  surrender  of 
the  Hungarian  fugitives.  It  was  not 
until  the  17th  of  June  tliat  Lord  Stan- 
ley introduced  his  resolution  of  cen- 
sure, which  was  carried  the  same  night 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-seven.  It  was 
resolveil  by  the  Foreign  Secretiry's 
a)lleague8  and  friends  to  introduce  a 
ooimter-resolution  in  the  House  of 
0>mmons.  This  was  done  by  Mr. 
Roebuck,  on  the  24th,  in  the  following 
terms  : — **  That  the  principles  upon 
which  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  been  regulated  have  been 
calculated  to  nuiintain  tlie  honour  and 
dignity  of  this  country,  and,  in  times 
of  unexampled  difficulty,  to  preserve 
IH'ace  between  Engkuid  and  foreign 
ujitions."  This  resolution  was  carrieil, 
after  four  nights'  debate,  by  a  majority 
uf  forty-six  (310  to  204).  It  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that  Lord  Pal- 
merstou, in  his  speci'h  of  five  hours' 
duration — "  from  dusk  of  one  day 
till  dawn  of  tlie  next" — triumph- 
antly -vindicatetl  himself  from  the 
specific  charges  of  oi)T>oneuts  ;  proved 
that  he  had  acted  in  the  atfairs  of  Por- 
tugjil,  Switzerland,  S|Kiin,  autl  Italy, 
for  the  l>est  interests  of  constitutional 
fjovemment,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
due  regard  to  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  tlie  rights  of  foreign  powei-s  ;  tliat 
the  Greek  Cxovemmont  had  given 
great  provocation,  that  the  French  and 
Russian  received  no  just  cause  of  of- 
fence, and  that  no  more  ha<l  Iwen  th>ne 
in  the  case  of  M.  Pacitico  and  Mr. 
FinLiy  than  to  insure  the  redress  of 
their  grievances, — to  enable  an  Eng- 
11  simian  to  obtain  protection  and  jus- 
tice by  the  fact  of  his  nativity  ;  iis  it 
wjis  sutHciont  for  a  Roman  to  s^y, 
wherever  he  jt>urneyed,  Cu'U  Jiomanu/n 
sutn.  But  It  still  remained  an  open 
question    whether    the   principle    of 
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intervention  waa  just,  and  its  practice 
expedient.  To  this  question  Sir  Robert 
Peel  addressed  himself: — ^"Thc  hon- 
ourable and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Boebuck)  says  there  shall  }>e  no  mis- 
take as  to  tlie  jnirixirt  and  imix>rt  of  my 
vote  ;  that  it  is  not  a  resolution  sim- 
ply of  approval  of  the  ]>olicy  of  the 
noble  lord,  but  a  resolution  the  inten- 
tion and  meaning  of  which  is  this  : — 
We  are  to  tell  the  people  of  all  foreign 
countries  with  whum  we  have  any  re- 
lations, that  our  power,  so  far  as  it  is 
physically  concerned,  is  not  to  be  em- 
ployed to  coerce  their  rulers  ;  but  that 
in  so  far  as  the  moral  influence  of  this 
country  and  of  this  Government  is  con- 
cerned, the  world  shall  know  that  we 
are  friendly  wheresoever  we  find  a 
large  endeavour,  on  the  \yaxt  of  any 
body  of  men,  to  vindicate  to  themselves 
the  right  of  self-government  .  .  . 
I  am  asked,  what  is  the  antagonistic 
principle  !  I  have  been  challenged 
over  and  over  again  to  declare  it.  1 
will  declare  it.  'Die  jjrinciple  for  which 
I  contend  is  the  principle  for  which 
every  statesman  for  the  last  fifty  years 
has  contended  ;  namely,  non-interfer- 
ence with  the  domestic  affiiirs  of  other 
countries  without  some  clear  and  unde- 
niable necessity  arising  from  circum- 
stances afifectingtlie  interests  of  your 
own  countrv.  Tliat  is  the  antagonis- 
tic principle  for  which  I  contend. 
I  affirm  that  the  principle  for 
which  you  contend  is  the  principle 
contended  against  b^  Mr.  Fox,  when 
it  was  employed  m  favour  of  ar- 
bitrary government ;  which  was  resisted 
by  Lora  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona  ;  the  princi- 
ple which  was  asserte<l  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  France  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1792,  and  was  abandoned  by  that  same 
Convention  on  the  13th  of  April,  1793, 
because  France  found  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  adhere  to  it  consistently  with 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  .  .  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  you  will  not  advance 
the  cause  of  constitutional  government 
by  attempting  to  dictate  to  other  na- 
tions. Ii  you  do,  your  intentions  will 
be  mistaken ;  you  will  rouse  feelings 
upon  which  you  do  not  calculate  ;  you 
will  invite  opposition  to  Government ; 
and  beware  that  the  time  does  not 
arrive  when,  frightened  by  your  own 
interference,  you  withdraw  your  coun- 
tenance from  thoee  whom  you  have 
excited,  and  leave  upon  their  mind  the 


bitter  recollection  that  you  have  be- 
trayed them.  If  you  Bucceed,  I  doubt 
whether  or  no  the  InetitutionB  that 
take  root  under  your  patronage  will  be 
lasting.  Constitutional  liberty  will  be 
best  worked  out  by  those  who  aqnre 
to  freedom  by  their  own  efforts.** 

With  the  recent  retirement  of  Lord 
Palmerston  frou  the  position  he  has 
filled  for  so  many  years,  with  such  con- 
spicuous ability,  and  with  such  weighty 
results  to  the  destinies  of  Europe,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  chronicle 
the  fact.  Within  a  few  days  Uie 
cause  of  that  retirement  will  be  au- 
thoritatively divulged.  Then,  too,  it 
will  be  shown  whether  the  disciple  and 
successor  of  Canning  is  the  deliberate 
abettor  of  a  political  crime  greater 
than  any  committed  by  him  in  whose 
name  the  criminal  is  powerful,  and 
against  whom  Canning  invoked  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  and  the  hos- 
tility of  man,— or  whether  the  states- 
man, whose  life  has  been  consistent  in 
its  progressive  developments,  is  pre- 
pared to  take  a  position  above  the 
moral  altitude  of  nis  late  colleagues; 
and  while  free  fi-om  the  embar- 
rassing expediency  of  his  previous 
policy,  possibly  involving  a  srnup  and 
decisive  struggle.  We  put  forth  here 
no  political  opinions ;  but  we  suggest 
that  the  viHit  of  Kossuth  to  RngUnii 
may  prove  the  initiative  of  a  new 
principle  of  international  relation. 
''The  nands-off  doctrine,**  as  it  is  pic- 
turesquely designated  by  the  Ameri- 
cans,— ^the  demand  that  no  one  Power 
intermeddle  between  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  another, — is  firee 
from  the  objections  ur^ed  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  in  the  lummous  sentence 
quoted  above,agaiii8t  democratic  propa- 
gandism,  or  intervention  on  behalf  of 
constitutional  liberty.  We  are  slip- 
ping, however,  unconsciouslv,  into  the 
second  part  of  our  task ;  for  Uie  dis- 
charge of  whioii  we  have  not  this 
month  the  necessary  space — nor,  in- 
deed, complete  material.  To  show  a 
continuous  and  consistent  principle 
running  through    Lord    Palmerston*s 

E retracted  and  complicated  toils,  it  will 
e  necessarv  to  review  the  voluminous 
letters  and  speeches,  in  which  his 
opinions  are  enunciated,  and  his  acti 
defended.  That  we  hope  to  aooom- 
plish  in  our  next 
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We  left  Dr.  Chahnen  in  the  quiet 
clam-room  of  St.  Andrew*g,  a  small 
and  secluded  academy,  with  a  well- 
stocked  library,  and  an  average  of  some 
hundred  students.  It  was  scarcely  a 
field  of  labour  for  a  man  of  such  com- 
prehensive views  of  usefulness  and 
rach  impulsive  ener^  of  character. 
For  a  time,  however,  J^e  was  happy  in 
eongenial  pursuits,  and  the  society  of 
some  dozen  members  of  the  Senatus 
Acackmicus,  He  considered  a  pro- 
fessor^s  chair  in  a  university  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  education  of  a  Christian 
ministry  as  the  most  important  and 
responsible  position  the  Church  could 
offer  him,  and  continued  to  fill  this 
office  successively  in  St.  Andrew^s  and 
Edmborgh  till  the  disruption  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment,  when  he 
became  the  Principal  of  the  new 
college  of  the  Free  Church.  In  the 
begimiing  of  the  year  1827  the  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  L(mdon  was  oflrered  to  the  acceptance 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  declined.  On  the 
31st  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  the 
Town  Council  and  Magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  unanimously  elected  him 
to  fill  the  vacant  Professorship  of 
Divinityin  that  University.  Numerous 
opportunities  of  testing  the  sincerity 
and  power  of  this  ])reference  for  acade- 
mic labours  were  furnished,  by  offers 
of  promotion  to  more  popular  and 
lucrative  sitiuttions.  In  1831,  Sir 
Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  patron  of  the 
West  Church,  in  Greenock,  requested 
Dr.  Chalmers  to  accept  this,  the  richest 
ecclesiastical  living  in  Scotland,  whose 
eudov^inents  nearly  doubled  those  of 
the  ottice  he  was  then  filling.  The 
Doctor  gratefully  declined  the  nomina- 
tion, and,  in  cloiug  so,  said, — "You 
have  conferred  upon  me  a  substantial 
fiivour  by  having  placed  within  my 
reach  a  benefice  m  lucrative.  You 
have  enabled  me  to  say,  in  language 
which  cannot  be  mistidcen,  in  what 
estimation  I  hold  the  professorships  of 
theology  throughout  Scotland,  and  in 
pleading,  whether  for  the  virtuous 
patronage  or  for  the  adequate  endow- 
ment of  thene  high  offices,  your  offer 
of  the  parish  of  Greenock  will  effectu- 
ally shield  me  from  any  ungenerous 
imputation  to  which  1  might  otherwise 
have  been  exposed.^* 

It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  in 


this  preference  Chalmers  may  have 
been  unconsciously  influenced,  to  some 
extent,  by  a  craving  for  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  association  with  minds  of  a 
kindred  order  to  his  own,  than  the  mer- 
cantile community  of  Glasgow  had  af- 
forded him.  If  so,  ne  could  scarcely  have 
found  a  sphere  congenial  to  him  until 
his  removal  to  the  classical  circles  of 
Edinburgh,  peculiarly  rich  at  that  time 
in  distinguished  men,  and  possessing 
the  most  intellectual  society  of  any 
city  in  the  world.  Removing  here 
from  the  secluded  sea-port  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Dr.  Chalmers  must  have 
felt  himself  transported  to  a  new  and 
most  delightful  world.  But  to  what- 
ever extent  he  may  have  misunder- 
stood his  strong  predilection  for  the 
office  of  a  professor  in  preference  to 
that  of  a  parish  minister,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  he  exercised  a  vast 
influence  upon  the  rising  ministry  of 
the  Kirk,  and  trained  up  an  entirely 
new  order  of  divines^  for  whom  evente 
were  rapidly  preparing  a  new  field  of 
exertion.  Nor  is  it  less  unquestionable 
that,  in  declininc  a  preferment  which 
would  have  rendered  the  resignation 
of  his  professorship  necessary,  he 
maintained  a  conscience  void  of  ottence, 
as  in  the  discharge  of  an  imperative 
duty.  The  indift'erence  to  pecuniary 
advancement,  when  it  must  be  pur- 
chased by  a  sacrifice  of  either  predilec- 
tion or  conscientiousness,  which  is 
displayed  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Michael 
Stewart,  and  his  chivalrous  fearlessness, 
both  iu  paying  what  justice  demanded 
from  him,  and  in  asserting  what  justice 
owed  to  him,  received  a  singular  illus- 
tration during  his  professor's  life  at 
St.  Andrew's.  A  difference  arose 
between  Chalmers  and  his  colleagues. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  ;  for  no  man 
was  more  unscrupulous  in  opposing 
abuses,  and  he  had  just  got  into 
hot  water  by  resisting  the  appoint- 
ment to  one  of  the  city  churches  of  a 
professor  whose  hands  were  already 
full  of  his  own  proper  work.  But  he 
felt  he  was  right,  and  cared  for  no 
man's  resentment.  The  occasion  of  the 
present  dispute  was  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  college  funds,  called 
the  Candlemas  Appropriation.  The 
professors'  salaries  had  originally  been 
fixed  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1747,  but 
in  1769  and  1779  they  had  made  a 
fixed  addition  to  theii*  incomes,  on 
account  of  the  increased  expense  of 
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living,  and  the  waut  of  a  hoiuie  and  a 
coiiiiiiuii  table,  which  had  origiually 
been  provided  oat  of  the  college  reve- 
nues. ^Vii  increa^iug  8iiri)liifl  waH  still 
left  for  repairs  an<l  other  general  itemn 
of  expen(litiire.  From  the  year  1784  I 
downward,  a  further  aiigineutatiou  was  I 
made,  tlio  profesaon*  year  by  year  | 
laying  iwido  what  they  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  current  outlay,  and  dividing  ■ 
the  remainder  amongst  themselves. 
Dr.  Chalmers  refused  to  receive  his 
share,  lie  communicated  his  scniples 
to  the  tSenatm  Academicna,  and  tried 
ii)  jiersuade  his  colleagues  that  they 
had  no  right  thus  to  help  themselves, 
and  his  remonstrances  being  relented 
as  amounting  to  a  cliarge  of  malversa- 
tion, his  prxsition  in  the  little  academic 
commonwealtli  was  rendered  suffi- 
ciently painful.  But  he  was  unmoved, 
and  the  sum  offered  him  wa,s  laid  by 
until  it  accumulated  to  upwai'ds  of 
jt*7(K).  When  a  lloyal  Commission 
wjis  appointed  ft)r  the  viaitjition  of 
colleges  in  Scotland,  he  haile^l  the 
opixirtunity  of  bringing  this  subject 
under  their  notice,  that  it  might  be 
authoritatively  settled.  It  was  not 
until  1829 — six  months  after  his  re- 
moval from  St.  Andrew's  to  Edinburgh 
— ^that  ho  received  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioners,  who  resolved  that, 
*'  under  the  circumstances,  there  was 
no  good  reason  why  Dr.  (.-halmers 
should  not  receive  and  accept  of  the 
sum  so  due  to  him.''  Regarding  this 
a."*  a  competent  award,  he  made  no 
fm-ther  objection  to  the  receipt  of  tlie 
money  ;  but  his  surj^rise  and  indigna- 
tion were  gi'eat,  when,  on  the  appeal^ 
anct;  of  the  official  report,  it  was  .stated 
tlijit  "the  Principal  and  Professoi*s 
ai)pear  to  have  nmde  tliese  appropria- 
tions without  any  authority," — a  charge 
from  which  certainly  liis  scrupulously 
honourable  conduct  should  have  ex- 
})rejsly  exem])ted  liim.  Dr.  Chalmers 
wiis  Um)  sensitive  and  imj)etuous  to 
remain  silent  under  this  calumny. 
"  When  receiving  that  money,  under 
your  sanction,"  he  siiys,  in  a  publislied 
letter  to  the  Commissioners,  "  I  did  not 
understand  that  I  had  given  up  to  you, 
in  exchange  for  it,  the  power  of  as- 
persing my  character  and  good  name." 
In  sending  a  copy  of  this  jjamphlet  to 
Sir  liobert  Peel,  he  excuses  the  warmth 
of  his  self- vindication  : — "  In  these 
feai-ful  times,  when  all  om*  establish- 
ments are  in  danger,  I  hold  it  of  more 


importance  that^  situated  as  I  am,  at 
the  highest  fountain  head  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  the  stain  wblch  the 
representation  of  the  CommissionerB 
would  have  fastened  on  my  character 
should  be  done  away,  than  that  either 
their  feelings  should  be  spared,  or  even 
that  their  reputations  shoold  be  left 
entire.  I  am  a  thorough  ConservatiTe, 
but  I  feel  persuaded  that  it  is  only  by 
a  resolute  adherence  to  prindj^e, 
without  reganl  to  persons,  on  the  part 
of  those  wno  are  mfluentially  or  con- 
spicuously placed  in  society,  that  our 
institutions  will  stand." 

Dr.  Chalmers  had  now  attained  an 
a^  and  reputation  which  warranted 
his  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Creneral  Assembly  of 
the  Kirk ;  and  his  vast  powers  of  elo- 
quence, his  enthusiastic  temperament^ 
and  an  energy  and  perseverance  which 
no  obstacle  could  daunt,  speedily 
caused  him  to  be  hailed  as  the  leader 
of  the  Evangelical,  or,  as  it  was  after- 
wards more  generally  called,  the  Non- 
intrusion pa^y.  Indeed,  he  took  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  preparing  and 
conducting  the  great  ecclesiastical 
movement  whicii,  before  his  death, 
convulsed  the  heart  of  Scotland,  that 
one  would  fail  in  writing  his  bio|;ni- 
phy  who  neglected  to  trace  the  origin 
and  development  of  this  singular  epi- 
sode in  a  nation's  history. 

The  men  who  were  its  chief  actors 
liad  )>een,  for  the  most  part^  pupils  of 
Chalmers.  In  the  daad-room  of  the 
college,  at  Edinburgh,  they  had  im- 
bibed their  principles  of  action  from  his 
li])s,  and  conceived  an  ardent  attach- 
ment and  adminition  for  their  precep- 
tor. They  were  the  members  of  a 
great  school  of  which  he  was  the  msK- 
ter.  Those  who  had  not  sat  at  his 
feet  as  a  teacher,  had,  nevertheless, 
drunk  of  his  spirit  They  were  mostly 
his  juniors  in  years,  had  been  cap- 
tivated by  his  eloquence,  and  cau^nt 
the  infection  of  his  enthusiasm.  He 
had  able  coadjutors  and  followers. 
Candlish  and  Welsh,  Gordon  and  Cun- 
ningham, lent  the  movement  the  inva- 
luable aid  of  their  several  great  qua- 
lities; but  the  origin  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland — ^the  fact  of  its 
bii-th,  and  the  form  of  its  development 
— were,  unquestionably,  the  work  of 
Thomas  Chalmers.  Itis  his  monument. 

The  foundation  of  this  great  oontro- 
versy  was  laid  centuries  back.    In  the 
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year  1592,  the  Scottish  Parliament  en- 
acted that  Presbyteries  were  "  bound 
and  restricted  to  receive  and  admit 
every  qualified  presentee."     NTotwith- 
standing  this  law,  the  Church  authori- 
ties had  held  themselves,  in  certain 
cases,  empowered    to    exercise    their 
veto  on  nominations,  especially  with 
the  end  of  preventing  pluralities  of 
living.    Some    thirty  years    back    a 
doctrme  was  broached,  novel  and  dis- 
tasteful   to   many  in   the  Assembly, 
that  this  veto  put  upon  nominees,  pos- 
sessing otherwise  the  requisite  qusdifi- 
cations,  was  illegal,  and  a  violation  of 
the  statute  of  Parliament.    The  ques- 
tion came  under  debate  in  1824,  on  the 
appointment  of  Principal  Macfarlane 
to  the  High  Church  in  Glasgow.    Dr. 
Chalmers  mixed  eagerly  in  the  fray ; 
and    after  circumstances  attached    a 
peculiar  significance  to  the  lan^age 
he  used  on  this  occasion.    It  will  be 
seen  that,  even  at  this  date,  his  own 
views  were  dear  and  decided.     He 
held    already,   as  a  deep    conviction, 
the    important  principles    for    which 
his    great    earnestness    of   character 
caused  him,  for  many  years  afterwards, 
to  do  valiant  battle.    *'  I  don*t  at  all 
enter,"  he  said,  "  into  the  question  of 
your  power  to  lay  a  veto  on  the  pre- 
sentation, in  this  instance,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  it    That  presentation 
has  had  every  justice  done  to  it ;  the 
Presbytery  received  it  to  their  notice, 
and  with  all  the  forms  of  Court.  They 
admitted  it  to  lie  on  their  table,  and 
then  gave  their  full  and  deliberate  re- 
'^Ards  to  the  fitness  of  the  presentee. 
For  rea.sons  strictly  ecclesiastical,  and 
fur  which  these  ecclesiastical  guides  and 
guardians  can  holdupanunabashedface 
in  society,  they  laid  their  arrest  upon 
the  presentation  by  refusing  to  sustain 
it.    They  were  reasons  that  bore  to  be 
canvassed  before  one  of  our  sui)erior 
judicatories,  and  for  which  that  judi- 
catory confirmed  our  decision.     We 
now  wait  the  sentence  of  our  ultimate 
court  ;  and  we  can  never  once  dream 
that  their  final  sentence,  if  given  in  our 
favour,  is  not  to  be  effective.      But  if 
it  could  be  otherwise,  if,  on  the  plea 
that  the  Church  hath  overstepped  her 
boundaries,  it  is  found  that  there  are  a 
right  and  a  force  in  the  mere  presen- 
tation which  shall  carry  it  overall  your 
resistance,   then  I   cannot  ima^e  a 
feebler  instrument,  a   more  crippled 
and  incompetent  machinery  than  our 


Church  is  for  the  professed  object  of 
its  institution  ;  nor  do  I  see  how,  if 
struck  with  impotency  like  this,  it  can 
lift  an  arm  of  any  efficacy  to  protect 
our  Establishment  from  many  great 
evils,  or  to  stay  the  progress  of  a  very 
sore  corruption  withm  our  borders." 

The  decision  of  the  Assembly  over- 
ruled the  veto,  confirming  Dr.  Macfar- 
lane's  settlement,  so  that  the  validity 
of  a  veto  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Ecclesiastical  Court  was  not  at  this 
time  pushed  to  an  issue.  The  ground 
upon  which  Chalmers  and  his  party 
objected  to  the  Principal's  settlement 
as  a  parish  Minister  was,  that  his  hands 
were  already  f  uU  of  work  as  a  professor. 
Chalmers  himself  had  once  combined 
pastoral  and  academic  duties,  and  vehe- 
mently defended  the  propriety  of  do- . 
ing  so.  In  the  warmth  of  the  debate, 
his  old  testimony  in  favour  of  plurali- 
ties was  not  forgotten.  He  had  said 
that,  from  the  authority  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, he  could  assert  that,  "  after 
the  satisfactory  discharge  of  his  parish 
duties,  a  Minister  may  enjoy  five  days 
in  the  week  of  uninterrupted  leisure 
for  the  prosecution  of  any  science  in 
which  his  taste  may  dispose  him  to  en- 
gage." The  passage  was  quoted,  and 
its  authorship,  though  unacknowledged, 
was  known.  All  eyes  were  turned 
towards  Chalmers,  who  waited  his  op- 

Eortunity  ofreply,  and  then  rose  amidst 
reathless  silence  and  expectation.  His 
speech  was  eminently  characteristic  of 
tlie  courage,  candour,  and  conscientious- 
ness of  tne  man,  and  the  whole  inci- 
dent invested  with  a  pathos  approach- 
ing to  sublimity.  He  began  by  con- 
fessing himself  the  author  of  the  tract 
quoted  from,  and  continued : — **  1  liave 
read  a  tract  entitled,  the  'Last  Mo- 
ments of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,*  and  I 
was  powerfulljr  struck  on  reading  it 
with  the  conviction,  how  much  evil  a 
pernicious  pamphlet  may  be  the  means 
of  disseminating.  At  the  time  when  I 
wrote  this,  I  did  not  conceive  that  my 
pamphlet  could  do  much  evil ;  but, 
sir,  considering  the  conclusions  that 
have  been  deduced  from  it  by  the 
reverend  gentleman,  I  do  feel  obliged 
to  him  for  reviving  it,  and  for  bringing 
me  forward  to  make  my  public  re- 
nunciation of  what  is  there  written. 
I  now  confess  myself  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  heinous  crime,  and  I  now . 
stand  a  repentant  culprit  before  the 
bar  of  this  venerable  Assembly."  He 
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then  related  the  circumBtances  attend- 
ing the  publication.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  our  last 
number,  m  which,  as  far  back  as  1806, 
he  defended  the  Scottish  clergy  from 
the  charffe  of  incompetency  Drought 
against  them  bv  Professor  Playfair; 
the  ti-act  of  which  his  father  says, 
it  id  clever  enough,  but  will  scarce- 
ly lead  to  preferment  for  iu  it  '^he 
flatters  no  man.'*  "  I  was  at  that 
time  more  devoted  to  mathematics 
than  to  the  literature  of  my  profes- 
sion ;  and,  feeling  aggrieved  and  indig- 
nant at  what  I  conceived  an  undue 
reflection  on  the  abilities  and  educa- 
tion of  our  clergy,  I  came  forward  witli 
that  pamphlet,  to  rescue  them  from 
what  I  deemed  an  mimerited  reproach, 
by  maintaining  tliat  a  devoted  and 
exclusive  attention  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  was  not  dissonant  to  the 
ptroper  habits  of  a  clerg^an.  Alas  ! 
sir,  so  I  thought  in  my  ignorance  and 
pride.  I  have  now  no  reserve  iu  say- 
mg  that  the  sentiment  was  wrong,  and 
that,  in  the  utterance  of  it,  I  penned 
what  was  most  outrageously  wrong. 
Strangely  blinded  that  I  was  !  What, 
sir,  is  the  object  of  mathematical 
science  ?  Magnitude,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  magnitude.  But  tkeii,  sir,  I 
had  forgotten  two  magnitudes^  —  I 
thought  not  of  the  littleness  of  time  ; 
I  recKlessly  thought  not  of  the  great- 
ness of  eternity." 

This  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  Chal- 
mers's thorough  honesty.  He  had  little 
of  finesse ;  and  although  many  would 
pronounce  him,  on  tliirt  account,  an 
unfit  man  for  a  jwu'ty  leader  and  de- 
bater, the  fact  was  that  he  gained  far 
more  tlian  lie  lont  by  his  manifest 
sincerity  and  outspokenness.  He  never 
concealed  his  impressions,  however 
painful  they  nii^'ht  prove  to  otheiNi,  if 
once  it  became  a  pomt  of  conscience  to 
reveal  them.  He  coiiceiled  much  to 
the  claims  of  etiquette  and  ]K)litenes8, 
but  never  sulfored  breeding  to  intei-fere 
with  the  most  unj)alatable  duty.  He 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach 
at  Stockport,  on  behalf  of  the  great 
Sunday-school  there,  and,  on  his  ar- 
rival, found  there  was  to  bo  a  grand 
musical  concert  in  comiection  with  the 
sermon,  the  amateurs  and  performers 
of  the  neighbourhood  lending  their 
services.  'Diere  was  an  orchestra  of 
a  hundred  strong,— professional  male 
and  female  aingen,  DBSB-drums,  trum- 


pets, bassoons,  serpents,  and  numerous 
other  iustrumenlH.  Chalmers  was  in- 
ef&bly  disgusted  both  with  these 
arrangements,  and  with  the  quack 
advertisement  that  heralded  them  to 
the  world.  He  did  not  aflect  to 
conceal  his  feelinffs.  On  reaching  the 
great  preaching-hall,  he  exclaimed,  in 
the  hearing  of  all,  that  there  waa  an 
air  of  charlatanery  about  the  whole 
a&ir,  and  that  he  did  not  like  it  at 
all.  He  went  immediately  to  the 
manager's  room.  We  will  tell  the 
sequel  in  his  own  words  :  **  I  said  that 
I  had  come  from  a  ffreat  distance  on 
their  account,  and  hao,  therefore,  pur- 
chased the  privilege  of  telling  them 
plain  things;  that  they  should  have 
consulted  me,  ere  they  had  made  their 
arrangements ;  that  I  was  quite  re- 
volted by  the  quackery  of  their  ad- 
vertisement ;  that  they  had  made  me 
feel  m3rself  to  be  one  of  the  performers 
in  a  theatrical  exhibition  ;  that  what 
they  had  done  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  what  they  ought  to  have  done, 
that  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  Solomons 
did  to  the  respectable  doings  of  the 
regular  faculty ;  &c,  &c.*'  He  told  them 
further  that  he  would  preach,  but  that 
his  ])raycrs  and  sermons  should  not  be 
mixed  up  at  all  with  their  musics — 
that  ho  would  not  be  present  at  it, 
or  liave  an^-thing  t<i  tio  with  it, — 
continuing  his  service  without  inter- 
mission,— not  entering  the  pulpit  till  it 
wa*»  time  for  him  to  begin,  and  retiring 
from  it  directly  he  hou  finished.  And 
he  kept  his  woi*d.  ^  I  stopped  in  the 
minister's  room  till  it  was  over, — ^went 
to  the  ]>ulpit,  prayed,  preached,  retired 
during  the  time  of  the  collection,  and 
jigain  prayed.  Before  I  left  my  pri- 
vate room  they  fell  too  again  with 
most  tremendous  fury ;  and  the  likest 
thing  to  it  which  I  recollect,  is  a  trreat 
niilit4iry  Iwmd  on  the  Castle  Hul  of 
Edinl)urgh." 

In  })olitie8,  iw  he  tells  Sir  Ito1)ert 
IVel,  C^halnieiu  was  a  Conservative  ; 
but  his  principles  were  governed  more 
by  his  own  inde|>endent  judgment 
and  his  .«(trong  |x>pular  aymimthies, 
than  by  mere  pai-ty  ties.  Thus,  whilst 
he  opposed  the  Inform  Bill,  it  was  not 
that  ne  feared  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage ;  >>ut  that>  from  having  lonf 
and  deeply  studied  the  great  aociu 
question, — ^howthe  toil-woni  and  oyer- 
oriven  masses  can  be  sustained  in  anf- 
fidency  and  comibrt,— lie  had  satisfied 
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If^   riffhtly  or  wrougly,  that  to 

the  Uboorinff  nuui  to  the  man- 
I  which  the  House  of  Commons 
lected,  or  to  the  measures  they 

adopt,  as  to  the  main  fountain 
f  great  improvement  iu  his  con- 
,  was  to  build  him  up  in  an  egre- 
aod  misleading  delusion.  Though 
iservative  he  denounced,  as  we 
tean,  the  Corn-laws,  both  as  an 
nic  blunder,  and  a  main  cause 
tat  he  deeply  deplored — ^the  an- 
sa of  classes  ;  though  a  Cal- 
,c  Protestant,  holding  hin  con- 
is    witli    a  tenacity   which,    in 

would  have  degenerated  into 
y,  he  advocated  with  earnest 
tnoe  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill ; 
1  wedded  to  the  principle  of  an 
lished  Church — ^more  than  almost 
nan  identified  with  its  cham- 
lip,  ffoing  out  of  his  way  to  re- 
jt  all  connection  with  Dissent 
in  his  very  act  of  secession — he 
the  repeal  of  the  TcHt  and  Cor- 
DU  Acts.  He  expressed  his  be- 
1  the  Assembly  that  ''there 
'.  be  a  full  equality  between 
hmen  and  Sectarians  in  every 
od  political  right,"  denying  that  it 
mI,  in  consequence,  that  a  Church 
.  Establishment  were  uncalled  for. 
1^  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on 
bject  of  the  Catholic  Disabilities, 
«  he  ha#*  never  had  but  one  sen- 
:  upt»n  it,  and  that  the  Pro- 
i  caiu«e  will  "gain  prodigiously 
he  moment,  that,  by  the  removal 
m,  the  question  between  us  and 
jponents  is  reduced  to  'a  pure 
t  between  truth  and  error."  The 
ling  politics  of  the  man,  Con- 
ive  and  opponent  of  the  Reform 

he  wa.%  are,  |)erhaps,  best  of  all 
se«l  in  this  passage  from  his  vo- 
[)n  Politioiil  R'onomv,  published 
12 :— -^  Next  to  the  'salvation  of 
ouU,  one  of  our  fondest  aspira- 
a,  that  the  pea.santr>'  <»f  England 
•e  admitted  to  a  larger  share  of 
orld's  almndance  than  now  falls 
T  lot.^ 

ketch insj  the  more  .salient  points 
career  of  a  man  who  mixecl  so 
r  in  the  public  movement-*  of  his 
I  multitude  of  minor  incidents, 
themselves  destitute  of  interest, 
keceasarily  be  pansed  over.  His 
ions  of  {>leasure,  and  his  more 
nt  joumevingB  on  missions  of 
MM ;  his  skirmishes  in  the  Gene- 


ral Ajsembly ;  and  his  correspondence 
with  flrreat  men,  would  ftimish  ample 
contriDutions  to  a  biography,  more  de- 
tailed and  voluminous  than  ours.  We 
see  him,  at  one  time,  kissing  hands,  on 
his  presentation  to  royal^;  at  an- 
other flattered  by  the  appomtment  of 
King's  Chaplain  in  Scotland ;  and,  oft- 
times,  in  communication  with  Minis- 
ters of  State,  upon  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  public  measures.  He  was 
selected  to  write  the  Bridgwater  Tro- 
tise,  on  ^  The  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  to  the  Constitution  of  Man." 
In  1837,  he  was  called  to  London  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures,  on  the 
establishment  and  extension  of  na- 
tional churches,  to  which  the  Dissent- 
ers brought  another  Scotch  divine  and 
professor,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  from  Qlae- 
gow,  to  reply.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  he  was  a  welcome 
guest  at  Cambrid^  and  indited 
agreeable  letters  to  his  children  "  from 
that  place,  where  the  illustrious  New* 
ton  received  those  lessons  which  were 
the  rudiments  of  all  his  great  discove- 
ries." He  originated,  in  the  General 
Assembly,  the  &mous  church  exten- 
sion clause,  which  proved  a  sxunmons 
for  the  Dissenters  or  Scotland  to  fly  to 
their  arms,  and  aim  at  the  life  of  the 
Establishment  itself.  Thus  unwittingly, 
the  great  champion  of  "Church  and 
State"  led  to  the  dissemination  of  ideas, 
amongst  the  Presbyterian  laity,  which 
most  surely  prepared  the  way  for  the 
disruption  oi  after  years. 

It  18  as  the  presiding  spirit  of  that 
movement  that  the  name  of  Chalmers 
will  be  most  prominently  recorded  in 
the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Scotland. 
An  enemy  of  long  standing  to  the 
rights  of  lay  patronage,  he  became 
the  recognised  head  of  a  party  in  the 
Kirk,  who  insisted  on  the  twin  prin- 
ciples of  non'tntrtmon  and  tcdesia*- 
tical  indepetidence.  By  the  former 
they  meant  that  no  clergyman  should 
ever  be  inducted  into  a  parish  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  the  people ;  and, 
by  the  second,  that,  in  all  spiritual 
things,  the  Church  Courts  should  bo 
uncontrolled  by  the  State  and  the 
courts  of  law.  These  "  spiritual 
things"  included  the  administration  of 
the  Wortl  and  sacraments,  the  trial, 
ordination,  and  deprivation  of  minis- 
ters, and  all  spiritual  discipline.  They 
supported  their  pretensions,  on  the 
first    point,   not  only   by   argument 
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drawn  from  the  Sacre<l  WritiugR,  a^ 
proving  the  propriety  of  the  prineiplfs 
they  oontencled  for,  but  by  an  appeal 
to  the  ancient  statutes  of  their  Kirk, 
which  declared  that  **  no  minister  shall 
be  intruded  into  any  pariRh  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  congregation."  In 
8upix)rt  of  their  claim  to  spiritual  in- 
dependence, they  declared  it  to  be  a 
pnnciple  incorporated  with  the  veiT 
constitution  of  the  Chiuvh  of  Hk^otland, 
and  taught  in  all  her  standards,  that 
"  there  is  no  other  head  of  the  C-hurch 
but  the  Ix)rd  Jesim  Christ,"  and  that 
any  interference  of  the  civil  power  with 
the  spiritual  functions  of  tlie  Kirk  was 
to  be  resisted  as  a  <leuosition  of  its 
Great  Head.  The  grounos  thus  assumed 
by  the  Scottish  mn-intrusionisttf  were 
very  similar  to  those  maintained  by 
the  several  Dissenting  communities  of 
the  United  Kingdom :  the  latter,  how- 
ever, repudiate  State  support  as 
well  as  Stat«  control,  whilst  tiie  foi-mer 
held  that  it  was  the  dutv  of  the  civil 
power  to  uphold  the  Church  by  its 
authority  and  contributions,  but  not  to 
interfere  witli  her  independent  freedom 
of  action. 

The  settlement  of  ministers  in  the 
Reformed  Kirk  had  from  time  imme- 
morial been  in  this  wise.  A  call,  or 
written  invitation,  was  addressed  to 
the  prson  presented  by  the  j)atron  to 
a  livuig.  At  a  meeting  of  the  congre- 
gation, summoned  by  order  of  the 
Presbytery,  this  call  was  laid  down  for 
signature  by  such  of  the  members  w 
chose,  and  the  induction  or  ordination 
followed.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking  thin  last  was  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  call  had  become  such 
an  unmeaning  form,  that  it  was  held 
sufKcient  if  the  smallest  minority  of  a 
congregation,  viz.,  one  or  two  members, 
appended  their  names  to  it.  Amongst 
the  ]>eoi)le,  however,  the  exercise  of 
patronage  had  always  been  an  un- 
pojmlar  thing,  and  when  a  party  arose 
m  tlu»  (ieneral  Assemby  who  boldly 
declared  that  the  subscription  of  a  call 
by  the  majority  of  a  congregation  was 
necessary  to  authorise  an  induction — 
a  doctrine  which  the  civil  courts  held 
to  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights  both  of 
patron  and  presentee — a  large  majority 
of  the  laity  gave  it  their  coraial  assent. 
The  popular  excitement  on  the  subject 
was  greatly  augmented,  as  we  have 
said,  by  the  voluntary  oontroversy, 
which  ovenpread  Scotlaiid,  and  com- 


bined in  its  favour  not  merely 
Dissenters  of  all  names,  but  so  invaded 
the  Establishment  itself  that  petitions 
to  Parliament  for  the  separation  of 
(*hurch  and  State  were  subscribed  by 
Cliurchmen  in  thousands,  who  sighed 
afler  the  ecclesiastical  freedom  they 
deemed  invaded  by  patronage  and 
intrusion. 

Gradiuilly,  the  Non-intniuon  party 
became  a  majority  in  the  General 
As.sembly ;  an  issue  partly  brought 
about  by  the  introduction  to  seats  of  a 
large  number  of  ministers  belonjj[in^  to 
chapels  of  ease,  to  whom  ecclesiastical 
districts  were  assinied — ^termedparuAef 
qxioad  sacm,  to  lOstinguish  them  from 
the  old  parishes,  g^u>ad  civiUa,  the 
latter  only  liaving  glebe  and  tithe 
legally  provided  for  them.  One  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  the  new  minority  was 
to  pass  the  veto  laWy  which  made  it 
an  instruction  to  the  Presbyteries, 
that  if  the  major  i>art  of  the  male  heads 
of  families,  members  of  the  vacant  con- 
gregation, disapproved  of  the  person 
presented  by  the  patron,  sucn  dis- 
approval should  be  suiticient  for  the 
Presbytery  to  reject  such  person.  The 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  were  thus 
brought  into  a  position  of  direct 
antagonism — ^the  former  atlinuin^  the 
rights  of  ]>atrons,  the  latter  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  exercise  a  veto  on 
patronage — ^and  they  only  waited  an 
ocaisiun  to  come  into  actual  collision. 
The  occasion  ])resented  itself.  Loni 
Kiimoul,  as  jmtron,  })resented  a  Mr. 
Young  to  the  vacant  parish  of  Auchter- 
arder.  The  majority  of  heads  of 
families  vetoed  him,  and  the  Presbytery 
in  consequence  refused  to  proceed  witli 
his  induction,  and  set  aside  the  presen- 
tation. Lord  Kinnoul  and  Mr.  Yonng 
appealed  to  the  Scottish  judges,  who 
declared  the  veto  illegal,  and  ordered 
the  Presbytery  to  take  the  usual  steps 
for  the  examination  of  Mr.  Young  and 
his  induction,  if  tJiey  foimd  him 
qualified.  The  Church  forthwith  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
House  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
judges.  The  Presbytery  persisted  in 
their  refusal,  and  for  awhile  both 
parties  stood  still,  with  bated  breath, 
waiting  for  the  next  move.  At  length 
the  aggrieved  parties  sued  the  Presby- 
tery 101*  leffal  damages,  and  these  were 
awarded,  first  by  the  Scottish  courts 
and  next,  on  appeal,  by  the  House  of 
Lords.    Tlie  c^t^  of  Strathbogie  pre- 
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wctttad  some  different  featarea.  Mr. 
Oiwarda,  the  preeentee,  being  vetoed 
by  the  hetdii  or  fitmiliefl,  the  majority 
of  the  Preebytery  (unfavourable  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly), 
nererthelees  persisted  in  inducting  him, 
for  doing  which  they  were  first  sus- 
pended and  then  deposed  by  tiie 
tliarch  ;  but  under  the  shelter  of  the 
nvil  ooorta,  continued  to  exercise  their 
offiee,  to  receive  their  stipends,  and  to 
traiMact  business  as  a  Presbytery. 

The  tone  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  one  of  the  sternest  determination, 
and  various  attempts  were  made  by 
the  Govenmient  and  persons  of  influ- 
ential position  in  Scottish  society  to 
reconcile  differences  that  now  began 
to  threaten  nothing  less  than  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  Kirk.  In  the  first  place,  a 
compromise  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  but  rejected  by  the  Aseem- 
bly.  Sir  Geor^  Sinclair  next  tried 
hM  hand  and  failed.  The  last  attempt 
made  was  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
whose  bill  recognised  tbe  law  of  patro- 
nage, but  modified  its  exercise,  and  in 
some  measure  adopted  the  principle  of 
the  veto.  This  measure  obtain^  the 
nanction  of  the  Church,  but  it  fiiiled  to 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
hope  of  reconciliation  being  thus  lost, 
it  r»ecame  evident  that  matters  must 
pnvt^ed  to  extremities. 

The  Xon-intrUi«ion  party  now  began 
V*  talk  loudly  of  seceHsiou,  aiul  the  in- 
?*t  It  tit  it  III  of  a  free  Presb^'terian  Church. 
Ill  the  preparations  fur  this  great  event, 
I  h*  Chalmers,  whu  had  been  through- 
*'iit  the  life  and  soul  of  die  struggle 
maii*^  bv  his*  party,  took  the  lead.  jSie 
finaij'.'ial  and  other  arrangements  which 
wr-re  made  for  the  organisation  and 
.>up|irirt  of  the  new  Churcli  were  chief- 
ly hU  own  work.  On  the  AHh  Marcli, 
the  s|)ecial  commission  of  the  A8.>)eni- 
KJy  announced,  "  with  the  utmost  i)ain 
and  «>rrow,  the  decisive  rejection  of 
thr*  ChurcliH  claims  by  the  Govem- 
mmt  and  by  Parliament,  a.s  eoncliuive 
«.f  the  present  struggle,"  andpronounc- 
•^1  their  deliberate  judgment,  tliat  no 
cvorse  would  be  left  for  the  Assembly 
u»  adopt  but  to  relinquish  the  benefits 
r*f  the  bitablishment. 

The  l^th  of  May — a  day  ever-nie- 
mi*rable  in  the  annals  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk  —  was  appointed  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Assembly.  The  galleries 
were  crowde<l  by  an  expectant  auditory 
in  the  Chnrch  of  St  Andrew's.     The 


Lord  High  Commissioner,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  proceefied  from  the 
palace  of  Holyrood  with  reg:il  ]x>mp, 
and,  heralded  by  the  sound  of  martial 
music,  took  his  seat  on  the  throne  of 
majesty.  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment began  to  enter  the  sacred  edifice, 
and  as  there  appeared  conspicuous  in 
their  midst  the  fine  intellectual  fiu*e 
and  massive  form  of  Chalmers,  followed 
by  Welsh,  Candlish,  and  other  worthies, 
the  church  rang  with  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude.  The  plan  of  proceeding 
was  fully  arranged  by  previous  con- 
cert, and  the  members  advanced 
gravely  and  silently  to  their  seats. 
Dr.  "Welsh,  the  Moderator  of  the  pre- 
vious vear,  according  to  usual  custom, 
took  uie  chair,  and  having  constituted 
the  meeting  by  prayer,  rose  amid  death- 
like stillness, — himself  nale  and  agitat- 
ed with  the  emotions  or  the  hour, — and 
proceeded  to  read  a  protest  signed  by 
all  the  Ministers  and  elders  of  his 
party.  This  done,  he  quitted  his  place 
with  great  solemnity  of  manner,  and, 
hat  in  hand,  with  a  firm  and  de- 
cided step,  moved  towards  the  door. 
At  first  a  loud  cheer  burst  from  the 
gallery,  but  as  instantaneously  a  silence 
deep  as  death  followed.  The  first  to 
tread  in  the  steixs  of  the  Moderator 
was  Thomas  ChaimerH,  venerable  frt>ui 
his  years,  and  illuatrious  from  his 
talents, — loved  for  his  amiability,  as 
much  as  he  was  re.'<]>ected  for  his  Row- 
el's, and  revered  fov  hw  jiiety.  IVars 
visibly  cluise^l  each  other  down  the 
furrowed  cheeks  of  tlie  *p'eiit  <r<uH{  man 
as  he  made  the  hanl  sacrificv  of  |M><i- 
tion  luid  association  f>r  conscience' 
sake.  It  miwt  have  been  a  heart 
sterner  than  his,  to  have  gone  forth 
unmoved  from  the  walls  that  had  8t» 
often  echoed  to  his  lofty  eloquence, 
and,  at  one  blow,  severed  liiniself  from 
a  Church  in  whose  bosom  he  had  lK»en 
reared,  and  to  whose  service  his  man- 
hood had  been  friven.  lie  left  beiiind 
him  imperishable  memories,  and  ejir- 
ried  to  other  scenes  and  new  fields  of 
labour  his  purity  of  principle,  and  his 
unsullied  honour. 

Four  abreast  there  followed  him 
through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  a 
thii'd  of  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk, — and  they  the  very  elite  of  it<i 
clergy,  in  respect  of  ability,  learning, 
piety,  and  public  spirit.  A  vast  crowd 
welcomed  them  without,  and  the 
houses  they  passed  were  filled  from 
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basement  to  roof  with  citizenR  who 
loudly  cheered  the  sccedens,  the  ladies 
waving  their  handkerohiefa  sis  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  public  triumph.  So  they 
proceeded  on  their  way  to  a  hall  in 
Cannon  Mills,  where  other  ministers, 
not  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  a 
crowded  audience  were  awaiting  their 
arrival.  Amid  the  acclamations  of 
three  thousand  ])ersons,  Clmlmers  was 
chosen  the  first  Moderator  of  "  The 
Free  Presbyterian  Churcli  of  Scotland," 
Dr.  Welsh  proposing  him  as  one  ^  on 
whom  the  eyes  of  every  iudividual  in 
that  assombly, — the  eyes  of  the  whole 
Church  and  country, — the  eyes  of  all 
Christendom, — were  rlirected."  Dr. 
Chalmers  delivered  a  speech,  eloquent 
of  course,  but  in  some  respects  betray- 
ing an  uneasy  consciousness  of  the 
a^w^ardnesB  of  his  new  position,  and 
affording  ffround  for  much  animadver- 
sion out-of-doors.  Bememberin^  his 
antecedents  as  the  chosen  champion  of 
the  Establishment  principle, — much  of 
what  he  had  said  m  behalf  of  which, 
his  actions  were  now  so  splendidly 
refuting, — ^he  carefully  repuaiated  the 
title  of  a  "Voluntary,"  and  said,  that 
although  they  quitted  a  vitiated  Estab- 
Uihment,  they  would  rejoice  to  retiun 
to  a  pure  one. 

As  far  as  the  practical  efficiency  of 
Voluntaryism,  however,  was  concerned, 
Chalmers  had  little  reason  to  speak 
against  it.  At  this  first  meetiAff  of  the 
new  Assembly,  he  was  enabled  to 
report  these  items  from  the  financial 
section ;  viz.,  that  £150,341  had  been 
collected  for  the  building  fund,  and 
j^ 2,687  for  the  sustentation  fund, 
making  a  total  of  £223,028.  He  after- 
wards announced  an  addition  of  £4,000 
to  this  sum  since  the  previous  day.  In 
fact,  so  freely  did  contributions  flow  in 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Free  Church, 
that  the  Doctor  at  length  good-hu- 
mouredly  confessed  himself  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  man  boring  for  water  and 
sceptical  of  finding  any,  on  whom  it 
presently  burst  with  an  abimdance  that 
not  only  effectually  relieved  his  doubts, 
but  threatened  to  overwhelm  him. 

Losing,  in  consequence  of  his  seces- 
sion, the  Divinity  Chair  of  the  Univer* 
tity  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Chalmers  be- 
came Principal  and  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy in  the  New  College  of  the  Free 
Church.  Here  he  pursued  the  same 
ooorse  he  had  been  accastomed  to  do 
in  the  UniTeraitjr ;  and  in  the  dutiea  of 


his  office  as  Profeiaor,  and  in  oonti- 
nued  oversiffht  of  the  intereati  of  the 
Free  Chur<£,  the  remaining  yean  of 
his  life  were  passed.  Called  to  Jxmdon, 
at  the  close  of  his  fourth  session,  to 
give  evidence  before  the  site-oommii- 
tee,  appointed  by  Parliament  to  in- 
quire mto  grievances  complained  of, 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  some 
landowners  to  grant  or  sell  sites  for  the 
erection  of  churches,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  reriait  aoime 
old  friends  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Having  aoeoniplished  tlii%  mndi 
to  his  own  delight,  ne  returned  home, 
apparently  in  nis  accustomed  health, 
and  in  buoyant  spirits,  on  the  28th  of 
May.  On  the  following  Sabbath  he 
attended  Divine  service,  and  retired  to 
rest  at  his  usual  hour,  without  com- 
plaint, but  on  the  Monday  morning  it 
was  found  that  his  spirit  had  pamari 
peacefully  away.  The  mimediate  oanae 
of  death  was  msease  of  the  heart. 

On  the  following  Friday,  the  5th  of 
June,  his  remains  were  interred  in  the 
New  Cemetery,  at  Orange,  near  Edin- 
burgh. The  drcumstanoes  attending 
the  ceremony  were  impressive.  He 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  pro- 
cession extending  a  mile  in  len^fth. 
All  Scotland  assisted  at  the  mourning; 
for  from  every  part  some  pilgrims 
came  to  drop  a  laat  tear  on  toe  ooilin 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  Men  of  evenr 
school  and  creed — ^the  clergy  of  aU 
sects,  the  disciples  of  all  forms— and 
politicians,  and  worldly  men,  who  fnw* 
tended  not  to  religion  at  all — stood 
side  by  site,  and  exchanged  mute 
glances  as  they  thought^  A  great  man 
has  gone  from  amidst  u&  Bo  deep  a 
hold  had  he  taken  on  the  mind  of  nis 
nation,  and  so  spontaneous  the  homage 
it  paid  him. 

Chalmers'  mind  was  naturally  spe- 
culative, but  he  had  still  greater  ada^ 
tation  for  active  usefulness.  In  his 
astronomical  discourses,  his  imagina- 
tion soared  on  strong  pinions,  amongst 
the  unknown  worlds  tnat  people  space; 
but  these  were  occasional  flights,  the 
pastimes  of  a  poetic  temperament  His 
workw&a  in  the  pauper  management 
of  a  city  parish,  the  superintendence  of 
a  rag^a  school,  the  house-to-house 
visitation  of  a  snfiering  flock ;  or,  in 
another  epooh  of  his  lue,  the  oamsifc 
adminiitratians  of  the  leotare-roaai^ 
the  debates  of  the  AmmMj,  and  ih« 
direction  of  popular  movemonts^  Hiera 
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*«  the  sweat  and  toil  of  life ; 
Q  action,  and  his  action  ever 
the  shape  of  benevolence.  For 
g^  was  he  more  remarkable  than 
rer  of  winning  the  confidence  of 
&bont  him,  and  of  imparting  to 
is  own  enthnnaauL  His  expe- 
in  the  puish  of  St.  John's  sue- 
simply  because  he  got  his  dear 
>  cut  untk  him,  bringinff  heart 
nd  into  the  cause.  It  wastnisthat 
1  him  to  carry  the  Free  Church 
h  its  birth-throes.  His  influence 
ider  was  unbounded.  Men  had 
tedfiuth  in  his  power,  his  sagacity, 
I  earnestness.  With  him  at  their 
hey  had  no  thought  of  defeat  or 
r,  and  when  they  followed  him 
St  Andrew's  Church,  on  the 
ay,  leaving  stipend  and  status 
them,  no  misgivmgs  of  the  fu- 
ade  their  steps  unsteady.  The 
ulred  Ministers  of  the  secession 
bt  had  faith  in  their  principles, 
By  had  at  least  eaual  fiuth  in 
BTB.  Few  men  could  kindle  en- 
on  as  he  did. 

Laps  the  secret  of  his  success  was 
mestness  and  steadiness  with 
he  always  pursued  some  imme- 
bject  He  could  not  be  content 
i  slow  foundation  for  after  ages 
Id  upon.  His  very  impulsive- 
ndered  him  impatient  of  results, 
extraordinary  avidity  for  exer- 
s  combined  unvar3ring  directness 
Some  men  will  plant  the  acorn 
«  content  to  think  that  the 
ing  branches  of  the  oak  will 
adow  generations  to  come.  Chal- 
ras  dissatisfied  imtil  ho  saw  the 
»f  his  hands.  Hence  his  great 
ce  was  quickly  felt  in  every 
of  action  he  filled.  That,  in  a 
r  degree  than  is  the  case  with 
ho  labour  more  for  the  future, 
»f  that  influence  has  passed  away 
imself^  must  be  admitted.  Even 
itings  have  very  greatly  a  pre- 
fcther  than  a  universal  adapta- 
He  was  moved  by  whatever  of 
I  interest  passed  before  him, 
IS  too  impetuous  to  be  a  non- 
bant.  Hence  the  controversial 
it  that  pervades  nearly  all  his 
«  and  sermons,  which  are  ad- 
1  not  so  much  to  the  tmchanging 
ttes,  as  to  the  passing  phases  of 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  all 
}8  which  are  chiefly  adapted  for 
nent  influence  must  neceasarily 


lack  a  peculiar  fitness  for  any  particu- 
lar times.  Chalmers  lived  in  the  pre- 
sent, worked  for  the  present,  and  has 
left  the  ages  that  remain  to  find  out 
men  like  him  to  serve  them  in  their 
turn.  Yet  it  were  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  his  infiuence  will  quickly  die  out. 
The  memory  of  his  great  example  must 
live  long  ;  so  must  the  vitality  of  the 
institutions  he  stamped  with  his  im- 
press. To  all  public  men  he  has  left 
the  pattern  of  honesty,  conscientious- 
ness, and  earnestness.  To  his  follow- 
ers in  the  ministry,  the  pattern  of  some- 
thing more.  He  exercised  hit  minis- 
try, not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  every 
walk  of  practical  usefulness.  He  Uir 
boured  for  the  poor,  to  clothe  and  feed 
them  ;  to  lift  them  up  in  society ;  to 
promote  their  comfort  and  self-respect ; 
as  well  as  to  train  them  in  orthodoxy 
of  fiuth.  The  antagonism  of  dasses, 
the  perplexing  problems  of  society 
moved  his  great  heart 

Men  loved  as  much  as  they  admired 
him.  €h?eat-hearted  he  was,  and  warm- 
hearted too.  Adopting  the  tenets  of 
a  severe  theology  he  was  yet  singular- 
ly catholic  in  spirit. 

Like  his  person,  his  style  was  mas- 
sive ;  his  diction  and  his  imagery 
alike  grand  and  imposing,  rather  than 
marked  by  the  nicer  and  more  deli- 
cate graces.  As  a  writer  he  was  dif- 
fdse,  often  wearisome,  pursuing  his  il- 
lustrations of  an  idea  until  patience 
becomes  exhausted,  and  even  the  charm 
of  his  eloquence  ceases  to  please.  But 
his  very  &ults  were  the  faults  of  great- 
ness. If  he  sins  against  literary  tastes, 
none  but  a  man  of  transcendent  genius 
could  so  sin. 


PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

It  has  been  said,  there  is  ffreat  likeli- 
hood, if  we  knew  it  rightly,  that  the 
kindred  and  ancestry  of  most  notable 
persons  have  been  in  some  respects 
notable  before  them :  the  Yaucluse 
fountain,  that  gushes  forth  as  a  river, 
may  well  be  conceived  to  have  run 
some  space  under  ground  before  it 
found  an  outlet.  But,  whether  this 
may  be  taken  as  a  rule  or  not,  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  exceptions ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  case  of  Shelley  looks 
like  an  exception.  His  granofather 
was  a  fortune-hunter,  a  political  in- 
triguer, and  degenerated  at  last  into 
a  miser.     His  ikther  was  not  much 
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better.  He  ia  deftcribed  as  heing  a  disci- 
ple of  Chesterfield  in  niaimerH,  aiid  of 
Koi.rheikucauld  in  morals;  a  uiaii  no- 
vrise  remarkable  for  exalted  priuciplori, 
])ersoiial  eiido^iiieuta,  or  individual 
excellency  of  clLaracier.  Rather  a  shal- 
low, not  very  estimable  person  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  a  man  of  accredited  *' re- 
spectability,^* inasmuch  as  he  was  bom 
to  inherit  large  estates  in  Sussex,  and 
to  be  known  among  men  as  Sir  Timo- 
thy Shellev,  of  (ioring  Castle,  in  that 
county.  Not  a  particle  of  genius,  not 
any  superabundance  even  of  eonimou 
sense,  had  this  man  to  make  him  in 
any  degree  memorable  or  respected. 
Had  he  not  been  the  Either  of  a 
noble  and  highly-gifted  son,  he  could 
have  had  no  interest  for  us  hei*e,  and, 
at  this  date,  would  have  hardly  been 
rememl^ered.  The  poet  appears  to  owe 
nothing  to  his  parentage,  neither  on 
the  side  uf  his  father  nor  of  his 
mother.  One  might  say  there  was 
no  real  relationship,  no  natural 
sympathy  between  him  and  them.  It 
would  seem  that  as  the  wind  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth,  and  you  cannot 
tell  whence  ov  how  it  cometh,  so  often- 
times, in  the  advent  and  avatar  of  ge- 
nius, the  gifted  are  sent  to  us  from 
places  where  no  tokens  had  been  given 
of  the  dawning  of  their  presence. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  came  into  the 
world  at  Field  Place,  in  Sussex,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  171)2.  He  was  a  gentle 
and  somewhat  pensive  child,  with  a 
decided  inclination  from  the  first  for 
solitary  and  contemplative  pastimes. 
He  probably  depicted  a  pliase  of  his 
own  childhood  in  the  eclogue  of"  Rosa- 
lind and  Helen  '' : — 

Tho  bright  boy  bosido  her  feot 

Now  lay,  lifbinfi:  At  intervals 

His  brotid  blue  eyes  upon  her  : 

Now,  where  some  Budaen  impiilm  callft, 

Following?.     He  was  a  gentle  boy, 

And  in  all  gentle  mnirts  took  joy  ; 

Oft  in  a  dry  leaf  for  a  Iwat, 

With  a  Rtnall  feather  for  a  sail, 

His  fancy  on  that  spring  would  float. 

If  some  invisible  breeze  might  stir 

Its  marble  calm. 

In  his  earliest  years,  his  sole  compan- 
ions were  his  sisters,  all  of  whom  were 
older  than  himself.  A  Welsh  clergy- 
man, named  Edwards,  a  woiiJiy,  but 
rather  feeble-minded  man,  had  been 
engaged  to  give  lessons  in  something 
to  these  sisters,  and  thus  it  fell  to  him, 
as  by  natural  position,  to  iustruct  the 
boy  also  in  the  first  elements  of  letters. 


How  far  alonff  the  highway  of  knov- 
le<ige  the  good  parson  conducted  him 
<loes  not  appear,  periiaps  only  a  veiy 
little  way  ;  for,  at  ten  years  of  age,  we 
find  him  sent  to  a  school  called  Zion 
House,  at  Brentford. 

The  transition  fi-om  the  sodety  and 
carresses  of  his  sisters  to  the  oom^snj 
of  rude  and  knowing  boys— ^  chiefly 
the  sons  of  London  shopkeepers  **— wm 
to  Shelley^s  sensitive  and  imaginatiTe 
nature,  in  a  high  degree  painful  ud 
])erplexing.  Captain  Medwin  sayi 
that  Zion  House  was  a  perfect  heU  to 
him.  A  ouiet,  retiring,  most  delicste 
young  soul,  thus  cast  suddenly  into 
such  a  riotous,  whirling  pandtemoni- 
um,  as  "^  about  sixty  school-fellowB," 
crowded  together  in  a  small  estalilish- 
ment  were  competent  to  make  of  it, 
was  not  likely  to  find  his  sitiiatian 
very  pleasant  or  endurable.  On  tiie 
day  of  his  arrival,  the  fellows  torment- 
ed him  with  all  sorts  of  questioninga 
Could  he  play  at  marbles,  pegtop,  or 
hopscotch  I  Was  a  knowledge  of 
cricket,  or  the  game  of  fives  within  the 
range  of  his  accomplishments  ?  Did  be 
feel  himself  competent  to  undertake  a 
spell  at  leapfrog  ?  Had  he  any  cspa- 
city  for  ."timrring  ?  Did  he  find  himsdf 
in  a  condition  to  run  a  race  ?  To  all 
which,  and  other  similar  interroeato* 
ries,  poor  Shelley  could  reply  only  qr  a 
simple  negative ;  and,  as  a  consequence 
tlie  sole  welcome  he  received  was  a 
shout  of  unmistakeable  derision.  This 
impei-tinence  he  did  not  condescend  to 
notice  ;  but,  with  ^  a  look  of  disdwn 
upon  his  countenance,**  turned  silentiy 
away,  and  when  he  was  alone  sought 
the  relief  which  there  is  in  tears.  AwX 
so  it  continued  for  many  days  and 
months.  Shelley,  indeed,  never  brought 
himself  to  associate  with  lus  school- 
fellows. On  holidays,  when  they  were 
all  engaged  in  play-ground  sports,  he 
might  ))e  seen  pacing  backwanis  and 
forwanls  along  the  souUiem-wall  of 
the  enclosure,  musing  alone  over  wild 
and  unhappy  fancies.  Medwin,  who 
was  at  scnool  with  him,  would  some- 
times join  him  in  his  walk,  and  listen  to 
the  tale  of  his  longings  and  his  sorrows. 

In  the  school-room,  Shelley  was  not 
[)articularly  attentive  to  his  tasks  ;  but 
le,  nevertheless,  soon  surpassed  all  his 
competitors,  by  force  of  a  tenacity  of 
memory  wnich  never  forgot  a  word 
once  turned  up  in  his  dictionary.  His 
regular  studies,  howeyer,  were  irkaanw 
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stasteful  to  him.  He  liked  bet- 
read  and  muse  over  stories  of 
>d  castles,  bandits,  and  outlaws — 
Id  inventions  ofpowerful  and  un- 
aed  fancies.  Tne  romances  of 
SatclifTe  were  great  favourites 
liim,  as  indeed  were  most  of 
oductions  of  the  Minerva  Press, 
leisure  hours  of  the  day-time  he 
from  them  an  intense  delight, 
t  ni^ht  their  fascinations  were 
laced  for  him  in  his  dreams.  So 
folly  did  they  take  hold  upon  his 
lation,  that  he  would  often  rise 
•m  his  bed  and  walk  about  the 
om  in  his  sleep.  This  habit, 
I  it  did  not  become  confirmed  in 
ocasionall^  returned  in  after  life, 
ver  his  mind  had  been  unusually 
)ed.  A  wild  restlessness  of 
an  unsatisfied  and  inexpressible 
ng  after  something  which  he 
not  where  to  seek  or  how  to 
,  a  trembling  sensibility  to  joy 
on,  a  weary  sense  of  great  un- 
less,— these  were  .the  prominent 
ions  of  his  mind  throughout  the 
of  those  ungenial  days  which  he 
%t  Brentford. 

glimpses  we  get  of  him  through 
x>llections  of  that  p>eriod,  present 
us  as  a  shadowy  shape,  moving 
y  and  disconsolately  alone  in  a 
and  among  companions,  utterly 
*  sympathy  with  himself;  but 
is  an  anecdote  related  of  him, 
ing  to  those  days,  which  dis- 
and  pleasingly  connects  his  life 
iuman  interests.  It  was  the 
T  vacation  time,  and  Shelley 
alking  pensively  in  the  streets 
idon, — not,  it  would  seem,  alto- 
unnoticed.  There  is  an  old 
rith  the  marks  of  many  troubles 
Bioe,  whose  eye  has  singled  him 
•m  the  passing  crowd,  as  a  youth 
irries  kindness  and  compassion 
Bountenance.  He  stops  him  in 
Ik  ;  pours  into  his  ready  ear  a 
manifold  distresses,  of  hardships 
itiently  endured,  but  now  grown 
kble  no  longer ;  he  is  in  abject 
essing  need,  and  he  knows  not 
to  look  for  help, — ^the  world  in 
lays  having  become  so  hard  and 
to  generosity  :  "  For  heaven's 
oung  gentleman,  have  pity  on  a 
«8  ana  forsaken  man, — a  man, 
may  see,  whose  hair  is  white 
le  burden  of  his  years  and  sor^ 
-help  me,  and  take  the  blessing 


which  from  the  lips  of  Poverty  is  sanc- 
tified !  '*  Ten  pounds,  it  seems,  of 
authentic  English  money,  is  all  that  is 
required  to  set  this  forlorn  stranger  on 
his  legs  again  ! — ^to  reconnect  him  with 
the  socialities  and  consolations  of  hu- 
manity,— ^to  save  him  fi-om  the  perils 
of  despair.  What  can  a  susceptible 
and  self-denying  boy  do  better  than 
thus  to  brighten,  with  the  oil  of  loving- 
kindness  and  effectual  aid,  the  sorrow- 
ing and  unanointed  face  of  a  fellow- 
creature  in  extremity  ?  Shelley  scarcely 
stays  to  think  about  it^  so  eager  and 
imnetuous  is  he  to  do  a  representative 
of  humanity  a  service.  Five  pounds 
he  draws  m)m  his  pocket  on  the  spot ; 
and,  ere  long,  he  raises  the  other  five, 
— ^probably  at  his  petitioner's  sugges- 
tion,— ^upon  a  beautiful  aoi&r  micro- 
scope, at  his  '^  Uncle's.''  What  matters 
it  ? — **  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins  ;"  and,  ii  there  were  sin  and  heed- 
lessness in  this  matter,  assuredly  the 
sin  was  not  with  Shelley.  Beautiful 
firee-handedness  of  a  boy,  whose  own 
soul  was  spotless  of  suspicion ! — ^yet, 
go  thy  way,  thou  young  philanthropist, 
and  ask  not  of  the  world  the  measure 
which  thou  metest ! 

Twelve  months  elapsed  before  the 
microscope  could  be  i*edeemed.  His 
friend  Mr.  Hogg,  who  went  with  him  to 
fetch  it  from  the  pawnbroker's,  tells  us 
that  Shelley  then  patted  it  many  times 
over  with  his  hands,  in  token  of  his 
satisfaction  at  getting  it  back  into  his 
possession, — ^an  act  simple  enough,  but 
yet  quite  sufficient  to  testify  that  he 
had  not  parted  with  it  through  indif- 
ference ;  and,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  it  almost  daily,  it  may 
be  credibly  supposed  that  the  privation 
occasioned  by  tne  loss  of  it  for  a  year 
had  been  considerable. 

From  the  Zion  House  Academy 
Shelley  was  sent  to  Eton.  The  change 
did  not  render  him  less  isolated  or 
unhappy.  He  still  found  himself  in 
false  relations  with  everything  about 
him.  Against  the  sjrstem  of" fagging" 
he  deliberately  rebelled  ;  and,  though 
he  was  treated  with  revolting  cruelty 
by  masters  and  students,  he  appears 
for  a  time  to  have  successfully  resisted 
them.  His  resolution  and  endurance 
were  stronger  than  their  tyranny.  He 
has  left  us  a  touching  and  powerful 
description  of  his  feelings  unaer  these 
circumstances,  in  the  demcation  of  the 
"Revolt  of  Islam:"— 
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Thoughts  of  flT^t  deeiU  nere  mine,  dMur 

friondy  when  firat 
The  cloud*  which  wmp  this  world  from  youth 

did  pass. 
I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
My  spirit's  sleep  :  a  fresh  May-dawu  it  was, 
men  I  walked  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass 
And  wept,  I  knew  not  why,  until  there  rose 
From  the  near  school-room  voices,  that,  alas ! 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes, — 
The  liarsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and 

of  foes. 
And  then  T  cUisped  my  hands  and  looked 

around, — 
But  none  was  there  to  mock  my  streaming 

Which  poured  their  warm  drops  on  the  nmny 

ground ; 
So  without  shame  I  spake :  "  T  will  be  wise. 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power ;  for  I  grow  wearv  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 
Without  reproach  or  check."    I  then  con- 
trolled 
My  tears,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was 
meek  and  bold. 

And  from  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  thought 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore. 
Yet  nothing  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught 
I  cared  to  learn,  but  from  that  secret  store 
Wrought  linkea  armour  for  my  soul,  before 
It  mignt  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind. 

Shelley  appears  to  have  learnt  little 
at  Eton  beyond  the  power  of  snfTering. 
The  only  grateful  recollection  he  had 
was  of'^  reading  the  Symposium  of 
Plato  with  Dr.  Lind.  It  was  rather 
by  books  and  studies  of  his  own  select- 
ing— "  the  forbidden  mines  of  lore" — 
tiiat  liis  culture  was  actimlly  advanced. 
Anything  that  interested  him  was 
sure  to  1^  something  which  he  found 
"forbidden."  There  was  no  course 
but  to  study  privately  whatever  he 
wished  to  learn.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  he  acquired  something  of  chemis- 
try, that  being  then  a  prohibited  thing 
at  Eton ;  and  thus,  also,  he  appears  to 
have  made  himself,  to  some  extent,  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  and  German 
languages.  A  certain  reviewer,  after- 
wards recollected  a  story  of  his  setting 
trees  on  fire  with  a  burning  glass,  a 
proceeding  which  the  critic  attributed 
to  a  natural  propensity  for  destruc- 
tion. That,  however,  was  nowise  a 
just  account  of  it,  as  anybody  may  \m- 
(lerstand  who  is  not  blinded  by  his 
prejudices.  Still,  it  is  evident,  Shelley 
was  signally  misplaced  at  Eton ;  and 
it  is  no  way  surprising  that  he  should 
have  been  at  last  taken  away  before 
the  regular  period  or  term  of  I'eai- 
dence  had  expired.  We  are  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  $p9cial  reason  for 


this  step,  but  of  reasons  not  special 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  lack; 
as  Leiffh  Hunt  has  significantljjr  re- 
marked, ^  His  unconventional  spirit- 
penetrating,  sincere,  and  demanding 
the  reason  and  justice  of  things — ^was 
found  to  1)0  inconvenient." 

Some  time  after  leaving  Eton,  Shel- 
ley went  to  Oxford.  About  the  sune 
time  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady, 
with  whoM  assistance  he  wrote  and 
published  a  romance.  It  bore  the 
title  of  ^Zastroszi,"  and  was  pre- 
sently followed  by  another,  called  "St 
Irwyn;  or,  the  Kosicrusian."  While 
at  the  University  he  brought  out  a 
volume  of  poems,  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Posthumous  Works  of  my  Aunt 
Margaret  Nicholson."  The  book, 
though  consisting  of  only  a  few  pagea 
was  published  in  quarto,  and  printed 
in  lai^  unusual  tsrpes,  upon  the  thifr- 
est,  smoothest)  drawing  paper.  Peg 
Nicholson,  you  must  know,  was  an  in- 
sane washerwoman,  who  had  attempted 
to  stab  his  excellent  Miyesty  Geom 
IIL  with  a  carving  knife;  and  ^e 
poem  sung  of  liberty  and  regicide  in 
incoherent  strains,  and  recommended 
unlimited  stabbing  of  all  who  were 
not  sut!iciently  attached  to  the  right 
cause.  We  have  never  seen  this  wm, 
but  we  have  an  impression  that  it  was 
intended  as  a  satire  upon  the  senti- 
mental and  revolutionary  literature  of 
the  times.  A  bolder  poetical  attempt, 
the  poem  of  "  Queen  Mab,"  afler  be- 
ing two  or  three  years  in  hand,  was 
completed  in  1812.  This  production 
may  be  regarded  as  the  crude  frenxj 
of  a  gifted  but  distempered  mind ;  the 
violent  outpourings  of  a  soul  on  fire 
with  indignation  at  the  wrongs  and 
delusions  of  mankind ;  yet  a  soul  most 
keenly  sensible  of  tiie  sancti^  and 
loveliness  of  truth,  and  inspired  with 
a  courage  that  could  dare  all  penalties 
attendant  on  its  utterance.  There  is 
really  a  measure  of  worth  and  truth 
in  tMs  medley ;  flashes  of  bright  poetic 
genius,  a  profound  adoration  oif  the 
beautiful ;  out  the  whole  is  distorted 
and  disfigured  by  what  looks  like  a 
wanton  violation  of  all  the  aooepted 
forms  of  reverence  and  propriety.  A 
more  matured  mind  and  taste  would 
have  respected  many  thuifls  whidi 
Shelley  here  treats  only  wi£  unmiti- 
gated soom.  The  poem  must  be  taken 
as  the  expression  of  one  of  the  iiwrii- 
able    phases   of  mind,    ineidBnt  to 
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fii-flouledy  enthusiastic  youth, 
t  up  amid  the  smooth  conven- 
ities  of  an  insincere  and  artifi- 
mtury;  and  so  considered,  judi- 
critics  will  treat  it  with  candour 
endemess,  not  severity  of  jud^- 
for  if  there  be  one  thmg  certam 
Shelley,  more  than  another,  it 
perfect  truthfulness  of  character, 
bounded  love  and  self-abandon- 
to  the  cause  and  to  the  opinions 
he  considered  true.  His  im- 
omising  reverence  for  truth  was 
wted  in  his  hatred  of  pretension, 
Lity,  and  cant.  And  i^  with  the 
ened  insight  of  youth  and  inex- 
ce,  he  confounded  the  highest 
if  truth,  which  is  religion,  with 
iseet  and  lowest  form  of  error, 
ia  superstition,  it  is  because  he 
the  superstition  enthroned  in 
Ills  and  Delief  of  men,  and  every- 
receiving  all  the  honours  be- 
g  to  religion.  With  respect  to 
Katrines  advocated  in  ^  Queen 
he  himself  was  not  long  ere  he 
red  their  shallowness  and  fal- 
In  speaking  of  the  poem,  in 
life,  he  expressed  hmiself  in 
sufficientlv  condemnatory,  show- 
At  few  of  its  readers  can  ever 
had  a  worse  opinion  of  it  than 
hor  had.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to 
litor  of  the  Examitier,  written  in 
"I  have  not  seen  this  produo- 
ir  several  years.  I  doubt  not 
is  perfectly  worthless  in  point 
rary  composition;  that,  in  all 
moems  moral  and  political  spe- 
»ns,  as  well  as  the  subtler  discri- 
on  of  metaphysical  and  religious 
le,  it  is  still  more  crude  and 
ure.  I  am  a  devoted  enemy  to 
us,  political,  and  domestic  op- 
)n;  and  I  regret  this  publica- 
oi  so  much  from  literary  vanity, 
iuse  I  fear  it  is  better  fitted  to 
than  to  serve  the  cause  of  free- 
Shelley  tried  repeatedly  to 
iM  the  sale  of  this  poem,  but, 
to  the  vigour  of  piratical  enter- 
itterly  without  success, 
studies  at  Oxford  were  various, 
I,  as  at  Eton,  for  the  most  pai*t 
>ry.  It  has  been  doubted  whe- 
i  ever  thoroughly  mastered  any 
enoe,  or  special  branch  of  know- 
Yet,  as  long  as  a  subject  in- 
d  him,  he  pursued  it  with  a  de- 
mtion  and  enthusiasm  that  could 
be  exceeded.    He  was  an  in- 


tense reader ;  he  would  sit  over  a  book 
for  ten  or  eleven  hours  a  day ;  abste- 
mious as  a  hermit,  living  almost  en- 
tirely on  dry  bread.  He  had  not  much 
fellowship  with  the  students;  but  he 
entered  occasionally  into  discussions 
with  some  of  them,  on  the  doctrines 
which  he  found  in  Plato,  Locke, 
Hume,  and  other  philosophic  writers. 
Beyond  this  he  haa  scarcely  any  inter- 
course with  living  minds.  He  dwelt 
alone,  amonff  the  thoughts  and  recol- 
lections of  uie  Departed, — an  earnest 
visionary,  to  whom  the  power  of  think- 
ing and  the  oommimion  of  the  ^pfted 
were  a  delight  and  sufficient  satisfieu)- 
tion. 

But  the  meditations  that  are  bred 
of  too  much  loneliness  are  apt  to  be 
imheaithy.  Brooding  too  intently  over 
difficult  and  perplexing  speculationflL 
his  mind  became  at  lengtn  possessed 
of  a  Jixed  idea^ — ^that  the  thing  which 
men  reverenced  as  Beliffion  was  a  sham, 
an  organised  falsehooa  and  delusion ; 
that  it  was  better  and  wiser  to  deny 
it,  than  pretend  to  have  any  faith  in  it. 
Shelley,  for  his  part,  foimd  the  popular 
dogmas  to  be  altogether  illogical  and 
deniable.  Why  should  he  comess  them 
with  his  lips,  when  they  stood  refuted 
and  condenmed  by  his  understanding 
and  his  judgment  ?  Was  not  that  the 
pai*t  of  cowardice,  the  course  of  a 
tructdent  temporiser,  who  had  no  love 
or  honest  homage  for  the  truth  7  In 
the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred  !  let  us 
he  what  oiu'  convictions  tend  to  make 
us.  The  bold  visionary  said  to  himself 
— This  old  Jewish  incarnation  of  the 
Infinite,  this  gloomy  and  vindictive 
God  of  the  elder  ages,  before  whom  the 
spirits  of  men  profeM  to  prostrate 
tnemselves  in  meek  abasement— <Aw  is 
not  venerable  to  me,  nor  worshipful : 
I  can  discern  a  nobler  Grod  in  nature  ; 
let  me  reverence  only  ^^ — ^the  Divinity 
which  is  immanent  in  nature  I  Men, 
indeed,  call  this  Atheism  ;  but  what  of 
that  \  If  Atheism  be  tnie,  why  should 
I  flinch  to  be  an  Atheist  ?  His  con- 
clusion was  that  Atheism  u  true  ;  and 
accordingly  he  stood  forward  as  its 
apostle,  and  was  not  unwilling  to 
become  its  martyr. 

Here,  then,  we  have,  once  more,  Don 
Quixote  against  the  windmills  !  Him- 
self a  kni^t  of  the  subliniest  chivalry 
— ^with  his  friend  Mr.  Hogg  for  squire 
and  associate— Shelley  issues  a  syllabus 
of  astonishing  propositions,  and  chal- 
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lengefl  the  auUioritiea  of  Oxfoiii  to  a 
})ublic  cuntroveray  thcreui>oii ;  his 
objetJt  being  to  <IemotiHtrate  the  falMC- 
hoo(i  and  abanrditv  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal and  religions  doctriueH  held  at  the 
Uuivemity,  and  to  establish  scientiti- 
cally  what  seemed  to  him  the  suiierior 
trnthfubiess  luid  excellency  of  his  own 
opinions!  One  knows  not  which  to 
admire  most,  the  youth's  simplicity,  or 
his  ])resumptnous  hardihooa.  Here, 
at  any  rate,  we  have  a  novel  applica- 
tion of  logic.  Let  the  learned  T3ons  of 
the  University  come  forward,  ami 
silence  this  Iwld  innovator  by  somid 
and  able  argument,  or  otherwise  con- 
fess themselves  mere  Imbeciles  in  high 
places.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to 
show  their  skill  in  logic-fence,  their 
faith  in  the  uiviola})ility  of  the  strong- 
holds in  their  ]>ossession,  their  honour- 
able candour  and  consideration  f(ir  the 
douljts  and  eocentrifities  of  the 
champions  of  an  infatuated  errantry. 
Something,  undoubtedly,  tliey  could 
have  ilone  in  the  way  of  couvinchig 
Shelley  of  the  folly  luid  impropriety  of 
his  proceeding.  By  the  ordinances  of 
the  University,  scholai's  are  invited  to 
ask  questions  which  they  find  them- 
selves unable  to  answer  ;  and  though 
his  questions  were  lx)ld  and  difiiciut, 
tlie  learned  autliorities  might  have 
either  helped  him  to  an  approximate 
solution,  or  shown  him  the  total  vanity 
of  his  uiquiries.  But  to  nothing  of  the 
sort  were  they  pleased  to  condescend. 
Their  answer  to  the  young  Freethinker 
was, — ^  Out  with  thee,  heretic  !  vanish 
into  the  exile  apjwinted  for  all  who 
demand  rctworw  respecting  thuigs  which 
wo  are  accustomed  to  teach  only  on 
aiUhoriOf.  Be  thy  name  branded  with 
;in  indelible  disgrace,  and  withersoever 
thou  wanderest,  let  it  be  as  an  alien 
and  an  outcast.''  Shelley  and  his  friend 
were  lH:>th  expelled  from  college  ;  and 
•subsequently  their  fathers  disinherited 
them. 

As  was  \a)  be  expected  in  the  case, 
|)oor  Shelley  clung,  with  the  natural 
olwtinacy  and  infatuation  of  a  j)er- 
secuted  man,  to  the  unha])py  delusions 
from  which  time  would  have  otherwise 
delivered  him.  Bravely,  nevertheless, 
did  he  bear  the  scorn  and  indignities 
of  his  persecutors.  As  we  liave  said  in 
another  place, — "  What  more  did  any 
mai*tyr  of  a  better  faith,  in  olden  or  in 
modem  times  ?  HLs  suicere  adherence 
to  his  convictions  had  loBt  him  his 


father,  his  fiBimily,  and  hia  home ;  he 
was  henceforth  an  outcast  and  au  exile 
among  men ;  reputation,  the  fair 
reward  of  literary  aiHgencey  the  charms 
of  social  life,  the  testimony  and  conso- 
lations of  those  who  might  have  known 
his  worth  and  honooredhim  in  spite  of 
his  eccentricities,  were  all  irrevocably 
sacrificed  to  his  fanatical  and  distorted 
faith.  Had  no  approving  voice  of 
conscience,  under  all  that  baneful 
aberration,  in  some  inexplicable  manner 
sustained  and  strengthed  him,  he  must 
have  maddene<l,  and  rushed  headlong, 
as  he  would  have  thought,  into  the 
arms  of  annihilation.  Something  of 
the  Miifinite  significance  of  Duty*  must 
have  shone  in  upon  him  through  all 
that  bewildering  and  darkened  atmo- 
sphere whereby  liis  pure  soul  was  over- 
sha(lowe<l  and  oppressed  \  for  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  wickedness  «o  to 
consummate  the  painful,  distressing 
sacrifice  of  Self."  ♦ 

Among  other  consequences,  Shelley's 
unfortunate  opinions  cost  him  the  loss 
of  his  first  love.  Tlie  young  lady's 
fiimily  repudiated  an  alliance  with  a 
man  who  had  gained  the  reputation  of 
an  Atheist.  On  all  hands  he  found 
himself  the  victim  of  vituperation,  mis- 
representation, iiiid  uncharitableness. 
HiH  health  became  impaired  ;  and  life 
began  to  seem  a  burden  and  a  weari- 
ness. The  excitement  of  his  mind,  the 
feverishncss  of  his  nerves,  and  the 
habit  of  ffloomy  reverie  which  he 
encouraged,  developed  his  old  disease 
of  sonmambulism.  One  morning  at 
five  o'clock,  Oajxtain  Medwiu  saw  a 
group  of  lK)ys  round  a  well-dresseil 
person  lying  near  the  rails  in  Leicester 
Square ;  and  on  approaclung  more 
closely  to  the  spot,  he  discovered  the 
sleei>er  to  be  Shelley. 

He  api>ears  to  have  ^one  to  Loudon 
shortl  V  after  his  expulsion ;  and  it  was 
probably  at  this  time  that  he  first  be- 
came acqiuvinted  with  Leigh  Hunt.  This 
gentleman  descril)cs  hun  as  being  Uien 
"  a  youth,  not  come  to  his  full  growth ; 
very  gentlemanly,  earnestly  gazing  at 
every  object  that  interested  him,  and 
quoting  the  Greek  dramatists.**  In  his 
recent  '^Autobiography,*'  he  has  related 
a  sinsrular  anecdote  respecting  Shelley, 
which  seems  to  belong  to  the  interval 
between  his  expulsion  and  his  tempo- 

*  "Tho  Present  Ago:  or  Truth  Sednr." 
No.  IV.,  p.  141. 
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nee  in  London.  Though  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  it  is 
f  quotation,  and  this  appears 
place  to  introduce  it.  Mr. 
: — "  The  case,  I  understood, 
for  I  am  bound  to  declare 
^et  who  told  it  me, — ^and  I 
id  Shelley  whether  it  was 
it  is  quite  in  character,  and 
o  have  been  invented.  Shel- 
isent  at  a  ball,  where  he  was 
some  importance.  Numer- 
ladies  were  there,  old  and 
i  none  of  the  passions  were 
;  are  accustomed  to  glance  in 
nd  gossip  in  the  tongues,  of 
herings  together  of  talk  and 
the  Irout  were  seated  the 
fashion  of  the  place.  The 
ttiniahed  Jis  the  seats  went 

and  at  the  back  of  all,  mi- 
but  not  unheeded,  sat  blush- 
sel  who  had  been  seduced, 
ited  by  whom  ;  probably  by 
^Ireased    gentleman   in  the 

thouglit  himself  entitled, 
w,  to  the  conversation  of  the 
thing  ladies  present,  and  who 
dought  so,  because  he  had  it. 
fthiughai)i)ens  every  day.  It 
ed  that  the  young  squire 
out  one  of  those  ladies  to 
it  istheconsteniation,  when 
a  making  his  way  to  the  back 
id  leading  forth  with  an  air 
on  and  tenderness,  the  object 
irtuous  scorn  in  the  room  ! 
»u  whom  that  other  gentle- 
^  a.s  lie  hail  been  towards 
icked  as  the  ladies  might 
id  him  to  Ix)  towards  the  fair 
i*al,  would  have  shnuik  from 

The  young  reformer,  it  was 

equally  imfit  for  school 
or  university  inconsistencies, 
chaste  orthodoxy  of  squires* 
he  went  up  to  town." 
rlley  was  occupied  in  London 
lear  to  us.  Perhaps  he  was 
;er  the  society  of  literary 
other  ways  endeavouring  to 
iself  \^'ith  literature.  There 
story  told  about  his  attempt- 
nulgate  his  lieresies  in  the 
•lie  lecturing.  It  lias  been 
at  he  actually  \sTOte  to  the 
nd  Hill,  requesting  the  loan 
t,  for  the  i)urpose  of  iucul- 
lotions  in  a  more  public  and 
anner  than  he  could  other- 
im  them.    One  can  believe 


almost  anything  of  such  a  youth  as 
Shelley,  considering  his  position  with 
the  world,  and  the  mood  of  mind  he  was 
in  at  the  time;  so  that  this  singnlar 
story  may  probably  have  some  truth  in 
it.  Fancy  worthy  old  Bowland^s  con- 
sternation at  the  audacity  of  the  young 
sceptic  ! 

In  whatever  way  engaged,  however, 
Shelley  could  not  fail  to  be  wearied 
with  the  loneliness  of  his  condition,  and 
accordingly  it  was  quite  natural  and 
inevitable  that  he  should  fall  in  love 
again  with  the  earliest  opportunity. 
At  a  certain  boarding -school,  apparently 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  or  at 
some  coimtry  place  not  very  distant^ 
one  of  his  sisters  happened  at  this  time 
to  be  staying ;  and  going  occasionally 
to  see  her,  Snelley  became  acquainted 
with  a  school-fellow  and  friend  of  hers, 
Harriet  Westbrook,  the  daughter  of  a 
London  hotel-keeper.  The  cmmsel  was 
about  sixteen  years  of  a^e,  perhaps  a 
little  romantic  in  her  notions,  and  cer- 
tainly not  indisposed  to  run  away  with 
an  engaging  lover.  In  Shelley,  now  in 
his  twentieth  year,  she  beheld  a  man 
after  her  liking ;  and  thus  he  had  small 
difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  elope 
with  him,  and  enter  upon  the  delights 
and  responsibilities  of  matrimony.  They 
were  married  in  the  month  of  August, 
1 81 1,  and  went  to  spend  the  honeymoon 
among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland.  In  this 
neighbourhood  they  resided  for  some 
time,  and  were  known  and  noticed  by 
most  of  the  literary  and  cultivated  peo- 
ple who  were  then  living  there.  De 
Quincey  tells  an  anecdote  of  the  girlish 
bride,  amusingly  illustrative  of  her  still 
childish  simplicity.  Southey  and  some 
of  his  family,  and,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
Mrs.  De  Quincey,  one  day  paid  a  visit 
to  the  young  poet  and  his  wife ;  and 
one  of  the  i>arty  asking  Mrs.  Shelley  if 
the  garden  in  which  they  were  walking 
had  been  let  with  their  part  of  the  house, 
received  for  answer  :  "  Oh  no,  the  gar- 
den is  not  ours ;  but  the  people  ^  us 
run  about  in  it  when  Percy  and  I  are 
tired  of  sitting  in  the  house.*' 

Pleasant  and  satisfactory  as  seemed 
the  earlier  days  of  wedlock,  Shelley 
was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  his 
hasty  marriage  was  an  inconsiderate 
and  imcongenial  one.  His  wife  ap- 
peared to  him  incapable  of  duly  esti- 
mating hb  talents,  or  understand- 
ing his  feelings,  or  entering  into  his 
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purixwes  for  life.  In  leas  than  two  yean 
they  had  agreed  to  separate.  In  the 
meantime  two  children  had  been  bom 
to  them,  both  of  which  were  now  as- 
signed tu  the  guardianship  of  their 
maternal  grandfather,  on  the  alleged 
grounds  of  the  &ther*s  heterodoxy. 
The  social  persecution,  which  had 
never  ceased,  was,  by  this  event,  still 
further  aggravated  and  intensified. 
Shelley  can  hardly  be  deemed  blame- 
less in  the  matter  ;  yet  his  error  was 
rather  one  of  youthful  inconsiderate- 
ness  than  of  actual  and  deliberate  in- 
tention. The  separation  was  undoubt- 
edly a  serious  ai&ir ;  but  the  grand 
mistake  lay  in  ever  marrying  a  woman 
so  little  suited  to  be  his  wife.  Still,  it 
was  the  error  of  a  generous  and  con- 
fiding nature,  of  a  man  who  scrupu- 
lously respected  the  honour  and  purity 
of  women.  This  man  utterly  spumed 
the  thought  of  illicit  relations  between 
the  sexes.  Had  he  sown  his  wild  oats 
after  the  approved  conventional  fa- 
shion, it  is  likely  this  imhappy  union 
would  never  have  taken  place ;  for  a 
season  Shelley  would  have  led  a  gay 
and  dissipated  life  ;  and,  finally,  marry- 
ing a  lady  of  his  own  rank  and  station, 
would  have  settled,  in  the  usual  style, 
into  a  "respectable"  and  "proper" 
member  of  society.  Being  too  honour- 
able and  pure-minded  for  such  an  initia- 
tion, it  was  his  misfortune  to  choose  his 
wife  imwisely.  Consider  his  unadvised 
youthfulness  and  inexperience,  and 
think  tenderly  of  the  fault  for  which 
he  sufiered  sufiicieut  penalties.  For, 
as  yon  shall  hear,  he  had  to  suffer  pain- 
fully for  his  heedlessness  and  indiscre- 
tion ;  finding  even  no  place  or  oppor- 
tunity for  repentance,  though  he  sought 
it  carefully  with  tears  I 

Sometime  after  the  separation,  Shel- 
ley went  abroad,  and  after  a  short  tour 
on  the  continent,  during  whicli  he 
visited  Switzerland,  he  returned  and 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wind- 
sor Forest.  Here  he  produced  his  poem, 
"  Alastor ;  or,  the  Spirit  of  Solitude," 
designed,  as  he  states,  to  represent  a 
youni  of  imcomipted  feelings  and 
adventurous  genius,  led  forth  by  an 
imagination  inflamed  and  purified 
through  familiarity  with  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent and  majestic  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  universe.  It  is  the  picture 
of  a  poet's  culture,  much  of  it  being 
undoubtedly  drawn  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. Not  long  afterwards  he  went 


to  live  at  Bath ;  and  while  re 
there,  he  was  one  day  startled  an 
rified  by  the  intelligence  that  hi 
had  committed  suicide.  This  w& 
vere  and  unexpected  blow  to  hii 
it  80  powerfully  laid  hold  upon  hii 
as  to  prostrate  it  in  a  passion  of 
nity.  "  For  a  time,"  says  Leigh 
"it  tore  his  being  to  pieces;  i 
there  a  doubt  that,  however  dee] 
was  accustomed  to  reason  on  the  i 
and  causes  of  evil,  and  on  the 
necessary  to  be  taken  for  oppoe 
he  was  not  without  remorse  for  1 
no  better  exercised  his  judffmen 
re^pird  to  the  degree  of  inteUect  1 
allied  himself  with,  and  for  1 
given  rise  to  a  permanent  indepei 
of  conduct  in  one  unequal  to  th< 
The  lady  was  greatly  to  be  pitie 
was  the  survivor.  Let  the  ooll 
refusers  of  argument,  and  the  a 
tional  sowers  of  their  wild  oatc 
myriads  of  unhappy  women  I 
them,  rise  up  in  judgment  agaimr 
Honester  men  will  not  be  hii 
from  doing  justice  to  sincerity  i 
ever  they  find  it ;  nor  be  indu« 
blast  the  memory  of  a  man  of  { 
and  benevolence  for  one  painfi 
sage  in  his  life,  which  he  might 
avoided  had  he  been  no  Ijetter 
his  calumniators." 

On  the  death  of  this  luiforl 
lady,  Shelley  manied  the  daugh 
William  Godwin,  and  set  up  his  1 
hold  at  Great  Marlow,  in  Buckin, 
shire.  Whilst  here,  Leigh  Hunt  a 
family  paid  him  a  brief  visit,  an 
opportiuiities  for  observing  that  1: 
a  perfect  benefactor  to  the  poor, 
charitv,"  says  that  gentleman,  "  t 
lil>eral,  was  not  weak.  He  in< 
personally  into  the  circumstances 
petitioners  ;  visited  the  sick  in 
Detls  (for  he  had  gone  the  ro\md 
hospitalrt  on  purpose  to  l>c  able  tc 
tise  on  occasioii),  and  kept  a  n 
list  of  industrious  poor,  whom  he 
ed  with  Ismail  sums  to  make  up 
accounts."  At  Marlow,  he  wroi 
"  Revolt  of  IsUm,"  and  «  A  Pp 
for  putting  Reform  to  the  Vote  thi 
out  the  Country."  He  offered  t 
a  tenth  ]Xirt  of  his  income  for  a 
towards  the  advancement  of  th 
ject.  His  manner  of  life  was  a 
and  all  his  habits  regular  and 
Leigh  Hmit  says,  "  He  used  to  « 
stuay  adorned  with  easts,  as  lai 
life,  of  the  Vatican  Apollo,  aiv 
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c^le.Htial  Veuiu.      Between  whiles  he   | 
woiiM  walk  in  the  garden,  urtAkcstroUrt   j 
nUiut  the  c»uuntr>',  or  sail  in  a  boat, 
a  liivrf^rsion  of  which  ho  was  jKuwionateiy 
v-ml.     Fluwei-H,  or  thesight  of  a  happy   j 
faif,  or  tlie  lieurin;;  <»f  a  congenial  re- 
mark, WMiiUl  make   hifl  eyen  AjKirkU^   : 
with  delight.    At  other  tiineHhe  would   ', 
>uildeuly  di^iop  into  an  ajapect  of  dejeo-  - 
tiou.  particularly  when  a  ^Tetohcd  face   - 
fiassed  him,  or  when  he  saw  the  miHcr-  ; 
Able-hioking  children  of  a  lace-niaking 
vilhige  near  hun,  or  when  he  thought  of  i 
Yujs  own  children,  of  whom  he  had  been   . 
deprive*!  l>y  the  Court  of  Chancery,  j 
He  once  said  to  me  during  a  w:ilk  in 
the  StraniL  *Look  at  all  these  worn  I 
and  miserable  faced  that  pass  us,  and  ! 
lell  me  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  j 
world  they  up|>ear  in  T      1  said,  '  Ah,  ; 
bat  ihe.-*e  faces  ai-e   not  all  worn  with  | 


There  was  notliing  which  embittered 
his  enemies  against  him  more  than  the 
knowledge  uf  this  fact.  His  w:ini  of 
fiiith,  indeed,  in  the  letter,  and  his  ex- 
ceeding faith  in  the  spirit,  of  (..'hristi- 
anity,  formed  a  comment,  the  one  on 
the  other,  vei*)'  formidable  to  those  who 
choose  to  forget  what  Scripture  itself 
olwerves  on  that  iKiint:  *Tlie  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life' "  To 
those  who  have  been  aci*ustumed  to 
hear  Shellev  spoken  of  as  a  mere  scep- 
tic, utterly  inditferent  to  religion,  these 
sentences  will  probably  be  suqirising  ; 
and,  one  may  hope,  will  help  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  his  character. 
Of  his  generosity  and  practical  de- 
voteihiess  to  good  works,  the  same  au- 
thority supplies  us  with  many  facts  and 
instances.  In  illustration  ot  what  can 
be  told  in  this  sort,  he  says : — "  A  friend 


jritff.      You  must  take  the  wear  and  |  of  his,  a  mmi  of  letters,  enjoyed  from 

tear  of  pleasure  into  the  account,  of  so-  i  him  at  that  period  a  ]K'nsion  of  a  hun* 

rret  j«>ys  as  well  i\s  sorrows,  of  merry-  j  dred  a-year,  though  he  had  but  a  thou- 

makings  and  sittiugs-up  at  night."   He  I  sand  of  liLs  own  ;  and  he  continued  to 

owned  thai  there  was  truth  in  the  i-e-  i  enjoy  it  till  foi*tmie  rendered  it  super- 


m&rk. 

Tliis  ai'Ctiunt  U  very  different  fi*om 
that  which  his  enemies  and  pei^secutoi-s 
m-t-re  then  liccustomed  to  give  of  Shel- 
Ivv.  He  was  ivitresented  to  l)e  keeping 
a  -<-niglio  at  Marlow ;  and  it  seems 
f.,-  fritiidf*  wi-re  imnliaited  in  the 
-ViMtLiI.  "  But,"  siiys  iNIr.  Hunt  again, 
■  tliis  kvfiJfT  «»f  a  seraglio,  who,  in  fact, 
wan  t'litromely  dithcult  to  please  in 
^'.I'.-h  mailers,  ami  who  had  no  idea  of 


liuous.  But  the  princeliness  of  his  dis- 
])osition  was  seen  most  in  his  behaviour 
to  another  frientl,  the  'writer  of  this 
memoir,  who  is  pi*oud  to  relate,  that, 
with  money  raised  by  an  eftbrt,  Shelley 
once  made  him  a  present  of  £1,400,  to 
extricate  him  from  debt.  I  was  not 
extricated,  for  I  had  not  yet  Icaraed  to 
Ik.'  careful ;  but  the  shame  of  not  being 
so,  after  such  generosity,  and  the  pain 
which  my  friend  aftei'wards  underwent 
l...ve  unt*^»nnectod  with  sentiment,  j-Missed  i   when    1   was  in   trouble  and   he  was 


hi"  days  like  a  hfrniit.  He  rose  early 
Ixi  thr  nii-iming,  walked  and  read  before 
r-rcakfast,  ti»ok  that  meal  sjjaringly, 
wr^te  and  studied  the  greater  part  of 
the  m> >rning,  walked  and  read  again, 
■lined  on  vegetables  (for  he  took  neither 
Xi-seai  n«.'r  wine),  conversed  with  his 
fritnil>. — to  whom  his  house  was  ever 
'-•lifii, — agiiin  walkeil  out,  ami  usmdly 
R*iiUh«-«l  with  reading  to  his  wife  till 
:»-u  "'eUM^k.  when  he  went  to  bed.  This 
•  a."*  hi",  daily  existence.  His  book  was 
^u*  rally  Plato,  or  Homer,  or  one  of 
thr  tireek  tragedians,  or  the  Bible,  in 
whi'^h  I;ist  he  took  a  gre^t,  though  pe- 
■'Oii:^.  aii>l  «>fti  n  admiring,  interest, 
rin-*  ■•f  his  favourite  |iarts  wns  the  Book 
'  f  Jk'\:  .  .  .  For  his  Christianity, 
.11  th»*  projH^r  sense  of  the  word,  he 
wvut  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and 
If  J  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Moiuit  by  Christ 
hiiD3«rlC  fur  whose  truly  Divine  spirit 
he  entertained  the  gi'eatest  reverence. 


helpless,  were  the  fii*st  causes  of  my 
thinking  of  money  mattci's  to  any  pur- 
jK)3e.  His  last  sixj)ence  wjls  ever  at 
my  service,  had  I  chosen  to  share  it. 
In  a  jwetical  epistle  written  some 
yeai*s  aftei*wards,  an<l  published  in  the 
volume  of  "  Posthumous  Poems,"  Shel- 
ley, in  alluding  to  his  friend's  circum- 
stances, which  for  tlie  second  time  were 
then  straitened,  only  made  an  atfec- 
tionate  lamentation  that  he  Iiimself 
was  jH)or  ;  never  once  hinting  that  he 
had  already  dr;uned  his  pui-se  for  his 
frieml." 

All  this  s])eaks  emphatically  for  itself. 
B\it  Shelley  was  n<»t  the  less  amiable 
and  interesting  in  his  familiar  moods 
and  habits.  His  playfulnes.s  his  gentle 
kindliness  to  children,  his  love  of 
harmless  jests  and  joi'ularities,  are  all 
]>leasimtly  illastrative  vf  the  sweetness 
of  his  disposition.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  Leigh  Hunt,  at  Hampetead, 
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where  he  would  sometimes  atop  for 
several  day^i,  and  was  always  reckoned 
a  delightful  guest.  We  quote  asainfrom 
the  recoUeotioDS  of  his  genial-hearted 
host : — "  He  delighted  in  the  natural 
broken  ground,  and  in  the  fresh  air  of 
the  place,  especially  when  the  wind  set 
in  from  the  north-west,  which  used  to 
give  him  an  intoxication  of  animal 
spirits.  Hero  also  he  swam  his  papei"- 
boats  on  the  ponds,  and  delighted  to 
play  with  my  children,  particularly  with 
my  eldest  boy,  the  seriousness  of  whose 
imagination,  and  his  susceptibility  of  a 
'  grim  *  impression  ^a  favourite  epithet 
oi  Shelley's)  highly  mtercsted  him.  He 
would  play  at  'frightful  creatures'  w^ith 
him,  from  which  the  other  would  snatch 
*  a  fearful  joy,'  only  begging  him  occa- 
sionally ^not  to  do  the  horn,*  which 
was  a  way  that  Shelley  had  of  screw- 
ing up  his  hair  in  front,  to  imitate  a 
weapon  of  that  sort  This  was  the 
boy  (now  a  man  of  forty,  and  himself 
a  tine  writer)  to  whom  Lamb  took 
such  a  liking  on  similar  accounts,  and 
addressed  some  charming  veraes  as 
his  *  favourite  child.' "  We  may  add 
that  this  same  *'  man  of  forty  *'  is  the 
gifted  and  out-spoken  Thornton  Hunt, 
of  whom  his  father  elsewhere  says : 
"Wherever  he  is  found,  a  generous 
hand  and  a  great  understanding  will 
be  found  together." 

There  is  yet  a  crowning  and  most 
ohanicteristic  anecdote  of  Shelley, 
which,  in  any  liberal  account  of  him, 
cannot  fairly  be  omitted.  The  humane 
and  generous  conduct  of  which  it  is 
the  record,  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled, 
save  in  the  parable  of  the  **  Good  Sa- 
maritan." Our  authority  for  it  is  the 
same  writer  to  whom  we  have  been 
indebted  for  so  many  of  the  foregoing 
particulars.  He  says  : — "  I  was  re- 
turning home  one  night  to  Hampstcad 
after  the  opera.  As  I  approached  the 
door,  1  heard  strange  and  alarming 
shrieks,  mixed  with  the  voice  of  a 
man.  The  next  day  it  was  reported 
by  the  goasi|)s  that  Mr.  Shelley,  no 
Christian  (for  it  was  he  who  was 
ttiere),  had  bi-ought  some  *  very  strange 
female'  into  the  house,  no  better,  of 
com-se,  than  she  ought  to  be.  The 
real  Christian  had  puzzled  them. 
Shellej',  in  coming  to  our  house  that 
night,  had  found  a  woman  lying  near 
the  top  of  the  hill  in  tits.  It  was  a 
fierce  winter  night,  with  snow  upon 
the  ground ;  and  winter  loses  nothing 


of  its  fierceness  at  Hampstead.  Mr 
friend,  always  the  promptest  as  veil 
as  most  pitying  on  these  oocasions, 
knocked  at  the  first  house  he  could 
readi,  in  order  to  have  the  woman 
taken  in.  The  invariable  answer  wis 
that  they  coidd  not  do  it.  He  asked 
for  an  outhouse  to  put  her  in,  while  he 
went  for  a  doctor.  Impossible  !  In 
vain  he  assured  them  she  was  no  im- 
postor. They  would  not  dispute  the 
point  with  him  ;  but  doors  were  dosed, 
and  windows  were  shut  down.  .... 
The  ])aucity  of  Christians  is  astonish- 
ing, considering  the  number  of  them. 
Tune  flies  ;  the  poor  woman  is  in  eon- 
vulsions ;  her  son,  a  young  man,  la- 
menting over  her.  At  last  my  fiiend 
sees  a  carriage  drivinffup  to  a  house 
at  a  little  distance.  The  knock  is 
given  ;  the  warm  door  opens ;  servants 
and  lights  pour  forth.  Now,  thonght 
he,  is  the  time.  He  jputs  on  his  Mst 
address,  which  anybody  might*  recog- 
nise for  that  of  the  highest  gentleman, 
as  well  as  of  an  interring  individnal, 
and  plants  himself  in  the  way  of  an 
elderly  |)erson,  who  is  steppinff^out  of 
the  carriage  with  his  £EuniIy.  He  tells 
his  story.  They  only  press  on  &ster. 
*  Will  you  go  and  see  her  1 '  *  No^  sir; 
there's  no  necessity  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  depend  on  it.  Impostors  awann 
everywhere :  the  thing  cannot  be 
done.  Sir,  ^our  conduct  m  extraor- 
dinary.' *  Sir,*  cried  Shelley,  assuming 
a  very  different  manner,  and  Ibreing 
the  flourishing  householder  to  stop  ovn 
of  astonishment,  'I  am  sorry  to  saj 
that  T^our  conduct  is  not  extraordi- 
nary ;  and,  if  my  own  seems  to  amaie 
you,  I  wiU  tell  you  something  which 
may  amaze  you  a  little  more,  and  I 
hope  will  frighten  you.  It  is  sndi 
men  as  you  who  madden  the  spiriti 
and  the  patience  of  the  poor  and 
wretched ;  and,  if  ever  a  oonvulskn 
comes  in  this  country  (which  Is  rexy 
probable),  recollect  what  I  tell  yon: 
Y  ou  will  have  your  house,  that  yon  re- 
fuse to  put  the  miserable  woman  into 
burnt  over  your  head.*  'God help  me' 
sir  !  Dear  me,  sir ! '  exdaimea  the, 
frightened  man,  and  fluttered  into 
his  mansion.  The  woman  was  then 
brought  to  our  house,  which  was  at 
some  distance,  and  down  a  bleak  path ; 
and  Shelley  and  her  son  were  obliged 
to  hold  her  till  the  doctor  could  amre. 
It  appeared  that  she  had  been  attoid- 
ing  this  son,  in  London,  on  a  orimxnal 
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chnrfiTo  made  against  him,  the  afrita- 
tion  of  which  had  throvni  her  into  tita 
on  her  return.  The  doctor  said  she 
would  have  perished  had  she  remained 
there  a  short  time  longer.  The  next 
day  my  friend  sent  mother  and  son 
comfortably  home  to  Hendon,  where 
they  were  known,  and  whence  they  re- 
turned him  thanks  full  of  gratitude."  ♦ 
What  haa  now  been  told  of  Shelley 
is  sufficient  to  attach  the  seal  of  sin- 
cefritv  and  earnestness  to  his  uttered 
pleailings  in  behalf  of  the  w^rongs  and 
sorrows  of  the  human  race.  Not  a 
mere  sentimental  *' friend  of  humanity," 
mourning  over  the  misfortunes  of  ima- 
ginary **  knife-grinders,"  was  this  young 
poetical  philanthro2n.st,  but  a  real, 
truthful,  personal  benefactor ;  a  man 
whose  sympathies  were  but  the  heralds 
and  forerunners  of  prompt  and  noble 
actions.  The  pernicious  tendency  of 
some  of  his  early  speculative  notions 
did  not  corrupt  or  injure  the  moral 
beauty  of  his  character  ;  they  simply 
affected  and  perplexed  his  unilerstiimi- 
ing,  but  never  once  sullied  the  purity 
of  his  afiections,  or  impaire<l  the  sj)on- 
taneous  magnanimity  of  his  soul.  And 
we  must  S!iy  again,  that  these,  t(XJ, 
were  held  in  all  honesty  of  belief  and 
faithfulness.  Not  an  itifUIdw^  this 
man,  but  one  who  resolutely  confessed 
and  stood  by  his  convictions.  He  was 
faithful  to  all  the  truth  he  knew,  or 
had  oppoi'timities  for  learning  ;  a  right 
honest,  manful,  and  impartial  inquirer ; 
bravely  l)earing,  for  the  truth's  sake, 
whatsoever  calumny  befell  him  ;  and 
calmly  renouuciug  liis  mistiikes  as  his 
growth  in  knowledge  and  maturity  of 
mind  enabled  him  to  detoct  them.  It 
is  not  pretended  tliat  he  was  ever  a 
man  of  what  is  called  "  orthodox " 
opinions  :  but  in  pioty  uf  disposition, 
iu  iiprightnesH  of  pur))oso  ana  inten- 
ti'.-n.  ill  loving  loyalty  and  obedience  to 
-  the  eternal  princij)les  of  justice,  truth, 
and  goodness,  he  was  a  man  whose  life 
Would  l.M.-ar  the  strictest  scrutiny,  and 
"k  be  found  less  wanting,  or  exception- 
l  ablf.  thrin  is  commou  among  men. 
And,  as  to  **  orthodoxy,''  what  man  of 
^aso  and  c:iu<l-»ur  can  condemn  him  I 
*t:in'jj  that  what  is  the  orthodoxy  of 
'■ijtf  sect  is  the  heteroiloxy  of  anotlier  ; 
md  that  in  those  days  the  impartial 
Iruth-secker  has  absolutely  no  course 
but  to  t-.ike  to   himsell'  whatever  in- 
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famy  may  be  implied  in  the  chai-ge  of 
heresy,  and  go  along  his  way  regai'diess 
of  gainsaying. 

This  was  the  only  course  that  was 
open  to  the  noble-minded,  pure-hearted 
Shelley ;  and  painful  enough  did  the 
world  of  "  orthodoxy  "  and  "  respect- 
ability "  make  it  to  his  footsteps.  The 
&cts  about  him  which  we  have  here 
collected  were  not  known,  and  could 
not  be  known,  save  within  the  circle  of 
the  friends  with  whom  he  lived  in 
intercourse.  Polite  society  elsewhere 
only  heard  of  him  as  some  monstrous, 
eccentric  rebel  against  order  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  thus,tlirongh  misunderstand- 
ing and  uncharitableness,  his  name  and 
character  became  the  objects  of  almost 
general  defamation.  So  inveterate  and 
malignant  dirl  the  persecution  grow  at 
length,  so  strong  was  the  sense  of  in- 
jiu-y  which  he  sustained  by  it,  so  mise- 
rable was  he  rendered  by  seeing  wrong^s 
which  he  was  powerless  to  redress^ 
that  he  finally  determined  on  quitting 
England.  The  state  of  his  health,  too, 
seemed  ti>  reciuire  a  milder  climate  ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  March,  1818,  he 
set  out  with  his  family  for  Italy.  In  a 
letter  to  Mi's.  Shelley,  written  during 
a  subsequent  visit  to  Lord  Byron,  at 
Baveima,  he  gives  a  mournful  descrip- 
tion of  hi>»  feelings,  which  may  be  taken 
as  being  also  a  representation  of  his 
views  and  longings  at  the  present 
time.  "  My  greatest  content,''  says  he, 
**  would  be  to  desert  all  human  society. 
I  would  retire  with  you  and  onr  child 
to  a  Holitiiry  island  in  the  sea,  would 
build  a  l>oat,  and  shut  upon  my  retreat 
the  tloofl-gates  of  the  worhl.  I  would 
read  no  reviews,  and  talk  with  no 
authors.  If  I  dared  trust  my  imagi- 
nation, it  would  tell  me  that  there  are 
one  or  two  chosen  companions  beside 
yourself  whom  I  slioiUd  desire  ;  but  to 
this  1  would  not  listen.  Where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together,  the 
devil  is  among  them.  And  ^ooiU  far 
more  than  evil  impulses,  love,  far 
njore  than  hatred,  has  been  to  me,  ex- 
cept as  you  have  been  its  object,  the 
source  of  all  soi-ts  of  mischief.  S*"),  on 
tliis  plan,  I  would  be  afoiic,  and  would 
devote,  either  to  oblivion,  or  to  future 
generations  the  overflowings  of  a 
mind  which,  timely  withdi-awn  from 
the  contiigion,  should  bo  kept  tit  for  no 
b:iser  object.*'* 

*  Letters  Iroiu  itu-y.     Mu.  67. 
I  '2 
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DurlDg  his  rosidonce  id  Italy,  lie 
lived  in  many  diliereut  places,  aiiu  was, 
upon  the  whole,  considerably  improved 
in  health.  Ilia  mode  of  life  was  studi- 
ous and  retired,  and  it  was  now  that 
he  produced  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  powerful  of  his  works.  Whilst 
residing  at  Borne,  he  wrote  his  notable 
classic  drama  of  **  Prometheus  Un- 
bound.*' **  This  poem,"  he  says,  **  was 
chiefly  written  upon  the  mountainous 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  among 
the  flowery  glades  and  thickets  of 
odoriferous  blossoming  trees,  which 
are  extended  in  ever-winding  laby- 
rinths upon  its  immense  platforms,  and 
dizzy  arches  suspended  in  the  air.  The 
bright,  blue  sky  of  Borne,  and  the  eflect 
of  the  vigorous  awakening  of  spring  in 
that  divinest  climate,  and  the  new  life 
with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits  even 
to  intoxication,  were  the  inspiration  of 
this  drama.''  The  title  sufficiently  ex- 
plains the  subject ;  it  is  the  image  of 
the  old  Titan  warring  with  oppression, 
and  conquering  through  tne  might 
of  a  gi'and  endurance.  The  moral 
inculcated  is  the  power  of  a  lofty 
stoicism,  and  it  is  thus  splendidly 
summed  up  in  the  concluding  lines  : — 

Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance, 
Those  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  aasur* 
ance 
Which   bars   the   pit   over  Destruction's 
strength  ; 
And  if,  with  infirm  hand,  Eternity, 
Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should  free 
The  seipent  that  would  clasp  her  with  his 
leng^, 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  reassumo 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom  : 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite  ; 
To  forfriye  wrongs  darker   than    death  or 
night ; 
To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent ; 
To  love  and  boar ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contem- 
plates ; 
Neither  to  change,  nor  flatter,  nor  repent ; 
This,  like  thy  glory.  Titan  I  is  to  be 
Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free  ; 
This  is  alone  life,  joy,  empire,  and  victory ! 

Shelle/s  next  work  was  his  tragedy 
of  "The  Cenci,''  published  m  1819, 
and  dedicated  to  his  friend,  Leigh 
Hunt.  This  production  is  written 
witliout  any  of  the  peculiar  feeling 
and  opinions  which  characterise  the 
poet  8  other  compositions ;  he  having 
attended,  as  he  declares,  ^simply  to 
the  impartial  development  of  such 
characters  as  it  is  probable  the  per- 
sons represented  really  were,  together 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  popular 


effect  to  be  produced  by  Buch  a  deve- 
lopment"* It  b  founded  upon  a 
popular  Italian  story,  of  an  eminently 
dramatic  character,  though  ngnally 
disfigrured  by  the  revolting  nature  of 
the  catastrophe.  It  is  a  dark  and 
gloomy  painting  of  a  meet  unnatural 
reality.  The  author  remarks  in  the 
dedication  : — ^  These  writingB  which  I 
have  hitherto  published  have  been 
little  else  than  visions  which  imper- 
sonate my  own  apprehensions  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  just  I  can  also  per- 
ceive in  them  the  literary  defects  inci- 
dental to  youth  and  impatience  ;  they 
are  dreams  of  what  ou^ht  to  be,  w 
may  be.  The  drama  which  I  now  pre- 
sent to  you  is  a  sad  reality.  I  lay 
aside  the  presumptuous  attitude  of  an 
instructor,  and  am  content  to  paint, 
with  such  colours  as  my  own  nesrt 
furnishes,  that  which  has  been.**  This 
tragedy,  in  spite  of  manifest  defects^  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  best  of  mo- 
dem times,  and  is  incomparably  the 
most  popular  of  the  poevs  composi- 
tions. His  principal  remaining  works 
are  "  Hellas"  (a  lyrical  drama),  **The 
Witch  of  Atlas,"  **  Adonais"  (an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  the  poet  Keats),  and 
a  variety  of  shorter  pieces,  some  of 
which  are  of  remarkable  originality 
and  beauty.  The  exquisite  odes  to  the 
Skylark  and  the  Clouds  are  among  the 
finest  things  to  be  found  within  the 
range  of  our  poetical  literature.  Take, 
in  the  way  of  example,  the  following 
verses  from  the  ^Skylark,"  and  note  the 
ftilness  and  perfection  of  the  poetry  :— 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  Toice  is  load. 
As,  when  night  is  bare. 
From  one  lonely  doad. 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  hea?«i 
is  overflowed. 
What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  T 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  thy  prosonoe  showers  a  rain  of  melody . 
Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hynms  onhidden, 
'nil  the  world  is  wniudlit 
To  s^'mpathy  with  hopes  and  fean  it  heeded 
not. 
Like  a  high-bom  maiden 

In  a  palaoe-tower. 
Soothing  her  love-Iaden 
Soal  m  secret  hour, 
With  mosic  sweet  as  love,  wbioh  ofeiitowi 
her  bower. 

*  Letters  fVom  Italy.    No.  20. 
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IB  a  Sill  oid»w. 


Iteafldiilbiie 
Um  llovwi  and  gnm  which  lereen  it 


Uka  a  roM  ambowared 

Ib  ita  own  man  leavai, 
By  warm  wiMB  dallowarad, 

Tni  tba  Bont  St  givaa 
Makaa  flubt  with  too  miitth  fwett  tlieM  beav J- 


Sooiid  of  Taraal  ■howan 

Ob  tba  twinkliDg  graai, 
Raia-awakaoad  ilowan, 
AO  that  arar  waa 
JojooB,  and  olaar,  aad  fraah,  thy  mnsio  doth 


Tbadi  BM  half  tha  gladnaai 

That  thy  brain  muit  know, 
Sndi  bannooioua  nkadiMM 

FroiB  my  fipa  woald  flow, 
Aa  world  ■hoold  Uiten  than,  as  I  am  liataa- 

falf  BOW. 

It  b  not  within  our  province  to  dwell 
criUcBUynpon^elleyBwritinga.  They 
hftve  now  oeen  nearly  thirty  years  be- 
fore the  public  in  a  collected  shape, 
aikd  their  merits  and  peculiarities  are 
sufficientlj  familiar  to  most  of  the 
knren  aiMi  admirers  of  our  modem 
poetry.  They  have  many  excellences 
aad  many  fiiults  ;  for  they  are  indeed 
the  productions  of  an  intellect  that 
waa  never  perfectly  matured,  of  a  life 
embittered  by  calumny  and  persecu- 
tioiif  and  shortened  by  an  untimely 
death.  What  Shelley  actually  accom- 
plished is  nowise  the  utmost  that  was 
to  have  been  expected  of  him,  had  his 
powers  been  adeouately  disciplined  and 
Lis  existence  prolonged  to  the  ordinary 
length  of  days.  His  ffenius  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  splendid  blossom  which 
perished  ere  the  fruit  was  formed, 
fearing  behind  it  only  the  memory  of 
ita  beauty  and  the  suggestion  of  what 
it  promised  to  become.  Neither  is  he 
to  be  regarded,  morally,  as  at  all  a 
complete  or  perfect  character,  but 
rather  as  an  irregular,  many-ways  dis- 
torte<l  character ;  virtuous,  however, 
tu  a  degree  beyond  the  common  admis- 
sion and  Itelief.  A  noble  genius  liad 
been  granted  to  him,  and  it  cannot  be 
fairly  said  that  it  was  altogether  abused 
or  misemployed.  Still,  he  never  realised 
the  iilea  of  his  own  capabilities  ;  never 
attainetl  to  spiritual  manhood,  or  that 
drmr  unfolding  of  himself  whereby  the 
r«4ili>«tii>u  might  have  Itecome  possible. 
Tu  quote  again  from  what  we  have 


elsewhere  written :  ^*  It  is  as  the  life 
and  performance  of  a  Vouth  that  what 
he  was  and  what  he  did  are  to  be  esti- 
mated. A  ^outh  of  fine  endowment, 
earnest,  amiable,  but  nevertheless  a 
youth  to  the  last ;  with  all  the  incom- 
plete development  of  a  youth,  and  with 
all  the  wavwardness  and  undisciplined 
impulses  mcident  to  that  imperfect 
stage  of  life.  False  culture,  a  con- 
taminated moral  element  enveloping 
his  whole  existence,  perverted  in  nim 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  purest  of  natures, 
formed  only  to  love  the  beautiful  and 
the  true.  He  came  into  life  amidst 
precepts  and  examples  of  the  most 
selfish  profligacy,  and  breathed,  ftom 
his  earliest  vears,  an  atmosphere  of 
spiritual  indifference.  What  wonder 
tnat  his  earnest  and  impetuous  soul 
should  scorn  and  indignantly  denounce 
the  smooth  respectabilities  and  con- 
formities which,  so  far  as  he  had  wit- 
nessed, cloiQEed  only  lies  and  abomina- 
tions ?  Let  this  &ct  also  be  well  noted, 
that,  with  all  his  erratic  intellectual 
scepticism,  his  personal  life  was  unex- 
ceptionable. Such  few  vices  as  he  can 
be  charged  with,  were,  when  we  have 
made  the  most  of  them,  uniformly  the 
vices  of  a  diseased,  perverted,  embit- 
tered, and  persecuted  boy.  He  was 
never  a  sensualist— never  unjust,  save, 
perhaps,  to  some  extent,  in  his  dissatis- 
faction with  his  first  wife ;  and  even  for 
this  he  suffered  the  most  intense  re- 
morse, and  *  when  he  arose  in  his  right 
mind,  he  sinned  no  more.'  As  he  aj)- 
proAched  more  nearly  towartls  man- 
nood  his  character  became  settled,  and 
in  all  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  lived 
in  his  affections  and  his  duties.  Nay, 
was  he  not  even  religious — ^worship- 
ping the  Glorious  and  Omnipotent  (Jod 
unoer  the  name  of  the  Spirit  of  Intel- 
lectual Beauty  ? " 

There  now  remains  but  little  more 
to  tell.  Shelley  lived  somewhat  more 
than  four  years  in  Italy ;  his  last 
residence  being  at  Lerici,  "  in  a  lonely 
house,  close  by  the  sea-side,  surrounded 
by  tlie  soft  and  sublime  scenery  of  the 
gulph  of  Spezzia."  Latterly  he  did 
not  write  much  ;  because,  said  he,  "  I 
have  lived  too  long  near  Lord  Byron, 
and  the  sun  has  extinguished  the  glow- 
worm ;  for  I  cannot  hope,  with  St. 
John,  that  Uhe  light  canie  into  the 
world,  and  the  ^rorld  knew  it  noty* 
Here,  at  Lerici,  he  wa**  residing  in 
June,  1822,  when,  towards  the  end  of 
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the  uioiuh.  lie  r«-(v'vcfl  intolligenoe  of 
the  an-ival  of  Lil^h  Hunt  and  hiB 
£uniiy  at  Genaa.  Shelley,  always 
prompt  111  the  ottieos  of  friendship,  left 
fiome  to  met't  and  welcome  him. 
Boating  liabitK  haviuff  made  him 
familiar  i^-ith  the  sea,  he  went,  witli 
his  friend  Williams,  in  his  own  lx>at  tc* 
Leghorn,  making  the  run  in  about 
seven  hours  and  a-half.  Here  he  met 
the  Hunts,  whose  aflairs  detained  him 
■omc  daya,  and  whom  he  subsequently 
accompanied  to  Pisa,  in  order  to  see 
Uiem  fixed  in  tlie  houne  which  lie  had 
provided  for  them.  In  n  day  or  two 
Shelley  took  his  leave,  to  return  t^> 
Lerici  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  mean- 
ing, however,  to  see  his  friends  occa- 
sionally in  the  interval.  LiMgh  Hunt 
•ays :  "  I  spent  one  «lelightful  day  ^-ith 
him,  wandering  about  Pisa,  and  visiting 
the  cathedral.  On  Uic  night  of  the 
same  day  he  took  a  post-chaise  for 
Leghorn,  intending  next  morning  to 
sign  his  will  in  that  city,  and  then 
depart  with  his  friend C -apt ain  Williams 
for  Lerici.  I  entreated  him,  if  the 
weather  was  violent,,  not  to  give  way  to 
his  daring  spirit,  and  to  venture  to  sea. 
fie  promiseil  me  he  would  not,  and  it 
seems  that  he  did  set  off  later  than  he 
otiier^'isc  woidd  have  done,  and  ap- 
parently at  a  more  favourable  moment. 
1  never  beheld  him  more." 

That  night,  indeed — ^tho  8tli  of  July, 
1622 — ^there  arose  a  tremendous  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  still 
earlier  in  the  day  there  had  been  a 
heavy  squall  at  sea.  Shelley  and 
Williams  were  then  sailing  for  St. 
Arenzo,  tlieir  boat  being  visible  to 
Captain  Med  win  in  an  English  vessel, 
ana  to  Captfiin  Roberts  from  the  light- 
house at  Leghorn.  After  the  stonn 
had  ])asFed,  it  was  ob8crve<l  that  the 
little  skill*  had  disaj^peared.  She  had 
gone  down  with  her  sails  full  set. 
Shelley  had  been  reading  Keats  s  '*  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes,"  as  was  concluded  from 
the  open  volume  being  found  with  his 
hand  in  the  brca>4t  of  his  waistcoat. 
It  was  Leigh  Hunt's  copy  :  and  hnd 
been  lent  with  the  direction  that  it 
was  to  be  kept  till  Shellev  could  give 
it  back  with  his  own  hands.  So,  says 
Hunt,  *'  I  would  not  hav(^  it  from  any 
other  ;"  and  it  shared  the  fate  of  his 
friend's  remains.  There  was  an  inter- 
val of  several  days  before  the  bodies 
wore  discovered;  the  widows  and 
friends  of  the  deceased  suffering  mean- 


while the  most  painful  anxiety  and 
su^]icnso.  When  at  lencth  their  worst 
fears  were  confirmed,  the  bodies  were 
brought  together  and  burnt,  after  the 
g'iu<l  ancient  fashion,  upon  the  shore. 
Tlie  ashes  were  afterwards  gathered 
into  coffers,  and  those  of  SheUev  were 
interred  in  the  Proteetant  burial- 
ground  at  Home,  the  place  which  he 
has  tonchingly  described  in  the 
*•  Adonais,"  hi  reconling  ita  reception 
of  J(»hn  Keats. 

"  The  ceremony  of  the  buminff,"  says 
L^igh  Hunt,  **  was  alike  beautiful  and 
disti'essing.  Trelawney,  who  had  been 
the  chief  pei-son  concerned  in  aaoer- 
taining  the  fateof  his  friends,  completed 
his  kindness  bv  taking  the  meet  active 
part  on  tliis  last  mournful  oecasion. 
He  and  his  ftiend  Captain  Shenley 
were  tii-st  upon  the  ground,  attended 
by  proper  assistants.  liord  Byron  and 
niyself  arrived  shortly  afterwards.  His 
lordship  got  out  of  the  carriage^  but 
wandered  away  from  the  spectaSe,  and 
did  not  see  it.  I  remained  inside  the 
carriage,  now  lookincf  on,  now  drawing 
l)ack  with  feelings  tnat  were  not  to  be 
witnessed. 

"  None  of  tlic  mourners,  however,  re- 
fused themselves  the  little  comfort  of 
supposincc*  that  lovers  of  books  and  an- 
tiquity. Tike  Shelley  and  his  compa- 
nion-^Shelley,  in  particular,  with  ois 
Greek  enthusiasm — ^would  not  have 
been  son-y  to  foresee  this  part  of  their 
fate.  The  moi*tal  part  of  him,  too^  was 
saved  fi-om  corruption,  not  the  least 
extraordinary  part  of  his  history. 
Among  the  materials  for  burning,  as 
many  of  the  gracefuler  and  more  clas- 
sical articles  as  could  be  procured^- 
frank incense,  wine,  &c.,  were  not  for- 
gotten ;  and  to  these  Keats's  Tolnme 
was  added.  The  beauty  of  the  flame, 
arising  from  tlie  funeral  pile,  was  ex- 
traoi-dinary.  The  weather  was  beau- 
tifully fine.  The  Mediterranean,  now 
soft  and  lucid,  kissed  the  shore  as  if  to 
make  p«?ace  with  it.  The  yellow  sand 
and  blue  sky  were  intensely  contrast^ 
ed  with  one  another;  marble  moun- 
tains touched  the  air  with  coolness ; 
an<l  the  flame  of  the  fire  bore  away 
towards  heaven  in  vigorous  ampli- 
tude, waving  and  quivering  with  a 
brightness  of  inconceivable  beauty.  It 
seemed  as  though  it  contained  the 
glassy  essence  of  vitality.  You  might 
have  expected  a  seraphic  countenanee 
to  look  out  of  it^  turning 
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before  it  dqnrted,  to  thank  tiie  friendH 
that  had  done  their  duty.'* 

Shelley,  when  he  died,  was  only  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
of  tall  and  slight  figure,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
consumption.  Though  well-turned,  his 
shoulders  were  a  Uttle  bent,  owing, 
not  unlikely,  to  premature  tliought 
and  trouble.  The  same  causes  had 
touched  his  hair  with  grey ;  and,  though 
his  habits  of  rigid  tem)>erance  and  ex- 
ercise had  given  him  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  strenfftli,  it  is  not  supposed 
that  he  could  have  lived  many  years. 
As  it  was,  he  used  to  say  that  he  had 
lived  three  times  as  long  as  the  calen- 
dar represented.  His  eyes  were  large 
and  animated,  with  a  certain  dasli  of 
wildness  in  them,  and,  altogether,  of 
surprising  beauty.  He  was  of  a  deli- 
cate and  &ir  complexion,  with  a  faint 
colour  in  the  cheeks;  and  his  hair, 
which  was  originally  brown,  Bur- 
moimted  his  face  with  good  effect, 
being  soft^  and  copious,  and  flowing. 
His  tieatures  Avere  small  and  somewhat 
irregular;  but,  when  fronting  and 
Looking  at  you  attentively,  his  aspect, 
as  it  has  been  described,  had  *'  a  cer- 
tain seraphical  character  that  would 
have  suited  a  portrait  of  John  the 
Baptist." 

Like  John  the  Baptist,  too,  he  was 
as  the  **  voice  of  one  crying  iu  the  wil- 
derness, prepare  the  ways,  make  the 
paths  straight,"  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
Strike  down  everywhere  the  i*enmants 
of  superstition,  selfishness  and  false- 
hooil;  that  Virtue  may  have  room  to 
prosper,  and  the  inborn  dignity  of 
man  have  scope  for  free  development. 
Sometimes  unwiaely,  but  yet  manfully, 
fearlessly,  most  earnestly  did  he  preach 
this  gospel ;  teaching  likewise,  that,  by 
reverent  submission  and  adherence  to 
the  sublime  laws  and  order  of  the  uni- 
rene,  to  the  sacred  suggestions  of  reason, 
conscience,  and  afiection,  the  life  and 
powers  of  men  in  time  might  be  ulti- 
mately perfectionised,  ana  the  visible  , 
earth  be^me  the  "  reality  of  heaven."  ! 
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"  It  always  gives  me  a  melancholy  feel- 
ing when  a  great  man  writes  his  life. 
It  is  already  evening  with  him  then  ; 
and,  that  he  relates  how  he  lived, 
shows  that  he  no  longer  lives  quite 


from  the  root."  So  said  Bai*thold 
(Jeoi-ge  Niebuhr,  when  he  took  up  the 
life  of  Goijthe.  Yet  Niebuhr  himself 
has  furnished  us  with  an  autobiography 
that  bears  none  of  the  evidences  of 
this  senility ;  written  not  when  the 
autumn  of  life  had  1>rought  with  it  the 
sear  and  yellow  leaf;  but  from  week  to 
week,  and  day  to  day,  as  his  career 
developed  itself, — iu  the  charming  series 
of  letters  to  his  kinsfolk,  begim  when 
a  boy  firat  removed  from  his  father's 
house,  and  continued  with  a  regidarity, 
and  a  fidelity  and  minuteness  of  detul 
which  supplies  a  perfect  history  both  of 
his  inner  and  outer  life.  Of  these  let- 
ters we  shall  largely  avail  ourselves  in 
the  memorabilia  which  follow. 

Barthold  Niebuhr  was  one  of  those 
strange   combinations  of  the  student 
and  the  politician  ;  the  man  of  patient 
research,    and    of    restless,    energetic 
action, — ^the  examples    of   which    are 
rarer  in  England  tnan  in  several  coun- 
tries of  the  Continent.    Our  own  pub- 
lic men  are  frequently  not  more  emi- 
nent for  administrative  and  senatorial 
talent,  than  for  the  moi'e  brilliant  gifta 
of  wit  and  fancy.    But  in  Niebuhr  we 
see  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  man  in- 
tensely interesitea  in  political  affairs  ; 
holding  high  offices  of  public  trust  in 
exciting  times  ;   watching,  with  keen 
anxiety,  the  progress  of  warlike  move- 
ments ;   and   himself,  caught    by  the 
militaiy  fever,  going  through  the  exer- 
cise, and  volunteering  to  serve  in  the 
ranks  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  pursuing 
the  most  abstruse  investigations  into 
the  dry  details  of  chronology  ;  trying, 
by  heaping  together  the  fragmentaiy 
fruits  of  minute  research,  to  rebuild  the 
past ;  bringing  his  surprising  industry 
and  genius  to  elucidate  the  questions 
of  race,  and  track,  through  the  obscu- 
rity of   distant    tradition,    the    early 
march    of   civilisation.      His   studies 
were    such  as  lead    to  dusty  toraet, 
and  turn  men  into  recluses  and  peda- 
jfogues.      Yet,    a   passionate  interest 
m  the  active  politics  of  his  times  was 
the  master-spring  of  his  life,  and  made 
him,  as  a  writer,  an  inspirer  and  direc- 
tor of  the  popular  enthusiasm  of  Ger- 
many.   He  was  the   ornament  of  his 
University ;   and  his  literary  produe- 
tions  exhibit  an  elaboration  and  matu- 
rity tliat  show  how  thoroughly  con- 
genial to  him  this  work  was.    But  his 
citizenship  vindicated  itself  aipid   all 
the  attractions  of  his  student  I'fe  ;  and 
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it  18  clearly  established  by  his  own 
exprensioDR  of  despondency,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  his  friends,  that  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  his  death  was  the  intense 
anxiety  and  grief  with  wliich  he  con- 
tempLited  the  position  of  public  affairs, 
when  the  French  Ee volution  of  1831) 
threatened  to  involve  his  countiy  in  a 
second  desolating  career  of  conquest 
and  tyraimy. 

He  was  but  fifty  years  old  when  he 
sank  to  slumber  un  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  ;  but,  in  those  fifty  yeai^s,  how 
much  had  he  lived  I  Niebuhr  was  a 
man  in  boyhood,  in  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  the  sagacity  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  maturity  of  his  affections. 
While  yet  a  lad  he  knew  twenty  lan- 
guages, and  had  so  mastered  the  geo- 
graphy (^f  Europe  and  the  character  of 
the  military  comnmnders,  that  he  could 
predict  the  various  operations  of  the 
war  which  had  then  begun  to  break 
over  the  Continent. 

His  father,  Carsten  Niebhur,  was  a 
man  of  some  note.  A  peasant  who  liad 
qualified  himself  by  privation  and  hard 
study  for  a  better  destiny,  he  had  been 
appointed  to  accompany  a  Groveniment 
expedition  of  discovery  to  the  East ; 
and  on  his  return,  after  an  absence  of 
six  years  and  the  publication  of  his 
memoirs,  found  himself  famous.  Car- 
sten married  an  orphan  lady  of  Copen- 
hagen in  1773  when  he  was  forty  years 
old,  and  in  1778,  two  children  having 
been  bom  to  him, — Christiana  in  1774, 
and  Barthold  in  1776, — removed  to 
Meldorf,  in  Holstein,  as  secretary  of 
the  province  of  Dithmarsh.  Here  he 
and  nis  wife  lived  and  died  ;  and  here 
young  Niebuhr  passed  the  years  of  his 
childhood.  How  he  jpassed  them,  he 
shall  tell  for  himself,  after  we  have 
related  a  few  facts  which  will  render 
his  story  the  plainer.  Up  to  his  fifth 
year,  Barthola  wiis  a  strong,  hearty  boy ; 
but  illness  and  accidents  of  various 
kinds  rendered  him  from  that  time 
constitutionally  nervous  and  timid,  and 
his  merry  romping  life  was  exchanged 
for  one  of  greater  quiet  and  seclusion. 
So,  the  fomidation  of  the  exquisite 
sensibility  to  outward  influences  which 
followed  him  to  the  gi-ave,  was  laid ; 
and  so,  probably,  the  taste  for  calm  and 
unexciting  studies  >)oc;inie  engrafted  on 
his  more  active  temperament.  The 
aniusoraents  of  the  boy  were  ti'ansla- 
tions  fi;oni  such  languages  as  he  inider- 
stood  ;    sketches  of  little    i>oems  and 


childish  essays  ;  and,  abore  all,  listen- 
ing to  the  tales  of  travel  with  whieli 
his  father  used  to  indulge  him  at  night. 
'*  I  well  remember,"  he  says,  **  how  he 
used  to  tell  me  stories  about  the  East, 
and  the  structure  of  the  universe  ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  evening,  just  before 
bed-time,  he  would  take  me  on  his 
knee,  and  feed  my  imagination  with 
these  instead  of  fairy  tales.  The  his- 
toiy  of  Mahomet,  of  the  early  Caliphs. 
— especially  of  Omar  and  Ali,'for  whom 
he  had  the  deepest  reverence,— of  the 
conquests  and  spread  of  Islamism,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  heroes  of  the  new 
faith,  with  the  history  of  t^e  Turks, 
were  early  imprinted  on  my  memoiy 
in  the  most  lively  colours  ;  nay,  works 
on  these  subjects  were  among  the  first 
books  put  into  my  hands.  J  remember, 
too,  how  one  Cliristmaa-eve,  when  I 
must  have  been  in  my  tenth  year^  he 
heightened  the  delights  of  the  festival 
by  taking  out  of  the  almost  magnifiorait 
chest  which  held  his  manuscripts,  and 
was  revered  by  the  children  ana  all  tbe 
household  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
the  volumes  which  contained  the  infor- 
mation he  had  collected  in  Africa,  and 
reading  them  with  me.  He  had  taught 
me  to  draw  maps,  and,  now  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  him,  T  soon  produced 
maps  of  Habb«wh  and  Sudan." 

Geography  and  histoiy  were  studies 
to  which  the  boy  took  kmdly  from  the 
first  dawn  of  intelligence.  His  very 
amusements,  as  we  have  seen,  were  con- 
nected with  his  pursuit  of  knowledffe. 
He  played  witn  his  sister  at  ths 
sovereignty  of  an  imaginary  kingdon, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Low-Eng- 
land. He  drew  maps  of  his  territory, 
promulgated  laws  for  his  snbjeeta^ 
waged  wars,  and  made  treaties  of  pesos. 
So,  like  a  young  potentate,  he  looked 
abroad  on  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
made  himself  familiar  with  their  limits, 
their  history,  their  productions,  and 
peoples.  Barthold  soon  became  an  au- 
thority on  these  subjects  amongst  wise 
heads ;  and  amidst  the  grave  discnssions 
of  his  father's  house,  to  which  the  fione 
of  the  great  traveller  brought  many  a 
strange  guest,  and  where  the  learned 
Boje  ami  wife  were  constant  visitors, 
he  was  often  applied  to  to  supply  some 
fact  in  which  others*  memories  failed. 
His  statistical  knowledge  was  surpris- 
ing ;  and  he  spent  a  large  portion  of  bis 
time  in  studies  of  this  nature.  Yet 
Barthold's  mind  was  soaoeptible  enough 
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c  impresttious.  ^  A  uhort  time 
writes  Boje,  in   1783,   "I  was 

'  Macbeth '  aloud  to  his  pa- 
ithout  taking  any  notice  of  him, 
w  what  an  impression  it  made 
Then  I  tried  to  render  it  all 
ble  to  him,  and  even  explained 
bow  the  witches  were  only  poe- 
ings.  When  I  was  gone,  he  sat 
he  is  not  yet  seven  years  old) 
>te  it  ail  out  on  seven  sheets  of 
vithout  omitting  one  important 
ind  certainly  without  any  ex- 
»n  of  receiving  praise  for  it ;  for 
is  father  asked  to  see  what  he 
itten,  and  showed  it  to  me,  he 
»r  fear  he  had  not  done  it  welL 
len  he  writes  down  everything 
rtance  he  hears  from  his  father 

We  seldom  praise  him  ;  but 
etly  tell  him  when  he  has  made 
stake,  and  he  avoids  the  fault 
future."  The  temper  of  the 
icholar  is  thus  painted  by  his 
— "  He  wants  to  know  every- 
nd  is  angry  if  he  does  not  know 
he  stumoles  at  the  least  in  re- 
his  lessons,  he  fires  up  instant- 
«o  wonder  th«  boy  learnt  much, 
luous  •* anger"  prompted  him 
Amongst  the  other  things  he 
to  know  were  the  tongues  men 
s  well  as  the  situations  and  his- 
'  the  countries  they  dwelt  in. 
a  summary  of  his  achievements 
department  of  his  battle  for 
I  before  he  had  completed  his 
th    year:     (jrenuan,     wns    his 

tonjijue  ;  but  he  had  learnt 
t-rreek,  juid  Hebrew,  Danish, 
,  French,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
,  Dutch,  Swedish,  with  a  little 
ic,  Russian,  Sclavonic,  Polish, 
an,  Illynar,  Ijow-German,  Per- 
d  Arabic.  Just  a  round  score  ! 
petite  for  mastering  lan^ages 
itiable.  He  leanit  Spanisli  that 
it  be  able  to  read  a  few  books 
jre  cast  ashore  from  a  wreck, 
iras  not  all  work  in  the  secreta- 
se  at  Meldorf.  Barthold  would 
>  from  his  lessons  with  a  merry 
rhen  he  had  finished  some  al- 
isk,  and  skip,  and  sing, 

»t  is  sweet  when  work  is  done, 

en  delighted  to  see  his  children 
the  more  so  as  he  could  write 
son,  "  he  is  an  exti*aordinarily 
ttlo  fellow"),  and  in  winter 
x)llect  juvenile  parties  at  his 


house  and  play  on  the  violin  whilst  the 
little  folk  danced.  In  1797  Barthold 
recalled  one  of  these  blissful  festivals, 
and  writes  :  "  I  locked  myself  up  in  mv 
own  roouL  and  luxuriated  in  the  recol- 
lections of  my  departed  childhood,  whose 
best  and  sweetest  pleasure  was  my  in- 
tense happiness  at  these  Christmas 
festivals.  I  was  of  a  grateful  disposi- 
tion,— a  little  thing  would  make  me  as 
happy  as  a  prince  ;  and  I  was  not  ill 
behaved  in  my  glee,  which  is  as  natural 
to  many  chiklren  as  elation  in  prosperity 
is  to  grown-up  people.  A  many-coloured 
tissue  of  brignt  memories  floats  ever  to 
me  from  those  times,  of  which  the  most 
distant  images  are  connected  with  my 
eighth  year.  But  with  all  of  them  there 
is  associated  a  peculiar  charm  of  eager, 
outstretched  expectation  and  dazznnff 
surprise,  succeeded  by  a  vehement  feet 
ing  of  delight,  occupation,  and  gratitude. 
Happy  is  he  who  b^ins  anew  to  recal 
witn  joy  those  scenes  which  he  once 
fancied  barren  of  interest,  and  after- 
wards was  obliged  to  rouse  himself  by 
reflection  to  prize,  and  contemplated 
with  mournful  feeling  as  not  only  lost 
to  him  but  dead  in  feeling." 

Until  Niebuhr's  thirteentli  year  his 
education  was  conducted  entirely  at 
home,  but  in  1789  he  entered  the 
Gymnasium  at  Meldorf,  in  jovful  anti- 
cipation of  which  event  he  "  had  not 
troubled  his  head  so  much  about  the 
Emperor  and  the  Turks  as  for  some 
time  before."  He  afterwards  received 
a  private  lesson  daily  from  the  Princi- 
pal, and  at  Easter,  1794,  commenced 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Kiel. 
He  had  tried  the  experiment  once 
before  of  leaving  home,  and  spent  a 
few  weeks  in  a  commercial  school  of 
high  repute  at  Hamburgh  ;  but  the 
world  was  too  new  to  him.  The  house  of 
his  master,  Blisch,  was  the  centre  of  a 
large  circle  of  brilliant  society.  There 
was  an  incessant  whirl  of  amusement 
and  occupation,  and  Barthold  felt 
restless  and  dissatisfied.  He  implored 
with  such  earnestness  for  permission  to 
return,  that  his  father's  heart  yielded, 
and  he  was  taken  back  to  Meldorf.  At 
Kiel  it  was  different.  He  could  choose 
his  own  society,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  many  lasting  friendships.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival,  he  writes  to  his 
parents  :  "  When  I  i*emember  the 
anxiety  and  sorrow  we  felt  at  parting, 
my  gloomy  ideas  of  this  place,  my 
melancholy  at  behig  transported  from 
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my  quiet,  peaceful  occupations  in  the 
midst  of  yon  all,  to  this  noisy  town, 
and  the  deep  silence  of  my  solitary 
room,  6ic^  how  glad  and  thankful  I  am 
to  have  found  everything  better  than 
my  expectations.  I  would  give  a  great 
deal — ^\-es,  wliat  I  prize  most  of  all, 
some  days  of  my  future  stay  with  you 
— if  you  could  know  a  little  sooner  now 
happy  1  am, — if  you  could  know  it  at 
this  moment  whilst  I  am  writing.  On 
Friday  morning  I  took  a  walk,  and 
enjoyed,  even  to  sadness,  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  the  blue  sea,  the  flowery 
meadows,  the  (j^reen  forest,  and  the 
singiug  of  the  nightingales.**  Then  he 
tells  of  his  visits,  especially  to  Dr. 
Hensler,  one  of  the  Professors,  who,  he 
was  convinced,  took  a  great  interest  in 
him.  The  young  student  astonished 
the  savaus  with  his  learning  and 
ingenious  theories.  ^'  My  ideas  about 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  tribes,"  he  says, 
'^  the  history  of  the  colonisation  of  the 
Greek  cities,  and  my  notions  in  general 
about  the  earliest  migration  from  west 
to  east,  are  new  to  him,  and  he  thinks 
it  probable  they  may  be  correct.  He 
exhorts  me  to  work  them  out^  and 
bring  them  into  as  clear  a  form  as  I 
ciin."  He  speaks  also  of  ^Mrs.  H., 
the  first  cultivated  woman  I  have  seen 
as  yet  in  Kiel,  except  those  whom  I 
may  have  seen  at  the  windows,  perhaps, 
witliout  knowing  them." 

This  Mrs.  H.  must  have  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  She  was  destined  to 
be  Niebuhr's  life-long  friend,  his  most 
constant  correspondent,  and,  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  a  nearer  connexion.  She 
was  a  youthful  widow,  and  supplied 
the  place  of  a  daughter  to  the  old  pro- 
fessor. She  was  a  woman  of  many 
estimable  qualities,  of  a  kind  and 
generous  tcmpei*ament,  and  great  clear- 
ness of  judgment  and  decision  of  cha- 
racter. Older  than  Niebuhr,  bv  six 
years,  she  was  enabled  to  render  him  a 
friendship,  without  restraint,  whilst  his 
own  years  sufficiently  qualified  him  to 
be  a  companion  to  her. 

Niebuhr  was  welcomed,  during  his 
residence  in  Kiel,  into  a  circle  of  the 
most  intellectual  society  of  Holstein. 
Amongst  the  most  intimate  friendships 
he  formed  at  this  time,  was  one  with 
Count  Adam  Moltke,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished genius,  to  whom  many  of 
the  great  histoiian's  letters  were  sub- 
sequently addressed.  But  his  society 
was  not  confined  to  the  literati  of  the 


1>rovinoe.  At  the  house  of  Dr.  Heat- 
er he  became  introduoed  to  ume 
female  friends,  but  complaiiui  of  his 
painful  timidity  and  baahlnliiCM  heSan 
ladies.  ^However  much  I  tnayimprofv 
in  other  society,  I  am  sure  I  muit  get 
worse  and  worse  eveiT  daj  in  tlieir 
eyes;  and  so^  out  of  aownright  d^- 
ness,  I  scarcely  dare  speak  to  a  bdy ; 
and  as  I  know,  onoe  for  all,  thtft  I 
must  be  insupportable  to  them,  tlieir 
presence  becomes  insuppoiiabLe  to  me. 
Yesterday,  however,  I  serewed  up  my 
courage,  and  began  to  talk  to  Mim 
Behrens  and  vounff  Mra.  Heukr. 
Now,  in  gratituoe  and  candouTy  I  xnnit 
confess  that  they  were  sociable  enoii|^ 
towards  me  to  have  set  me  at  my  essc^ 
if  my  shyness  were  not  so  de^y  root- 
ed ;  but  it  is  of  no  use.  I  avoid  than, 
and  would  rather  be  guilty  of  unpo- 
liteness  by  avoiding  them  than  Of 
speakinff  with  them,  whidi  I  shoiila 
now  feel  to  be  the  matest  impolite- 
ness of  all.**  Miss  Behreps^  however, 
who  was  Mrs.  Hensler's  taster,  oeneed, 
in  time,  to  be  thus  fonnidable  to  the 
younff  student  He  was  thrown  frt- 
quently  into  her  society,  and,  at  las^ 
^screwed  his  courage  up'*  to  a  boldv 

glint  than  that  of  ^speakinff"  toher. 
e  b^^an  to  dream  of  ner  as  ma  wik 
He  pours  out  his  confession  to  the 
widow  in  one  of  those  letters,  in  -whaA 
the  true  heart  of  the  man  stands  re- 
vealed:— 

*'  It  is  not  necessary,'*  he  writes^  '^to 
know  your  Am^^lm  long.  Csbl  oae 
help  believing  in  her  at  first  sight  t 
Why  should  1  repeat  what  you  know 
already,  that  her  presence  gave  me 
such  unspeakable  heartfelt  deliflht! 
The  first  speakinff  glance  of  her  dsftr, 
beautiful  eyes,  her  richiy-cnltiTalsd 
mind,  that  reveals  itself  so  simdiyr«nd 
unassumingly,  almost  timidly,  her  pu- 
rity, her  tenderness,  shine  ont  in  aU 
her  words  and  motions,  and  would  he 
evident  to  one  less  susceptible  than  I 
am.  I  see  no  shadows,  not  even  a 
cloud  to  dim  this  sunshine.** 

The  declaration  to  the  object  of  hii 
love  followed,  with  what  result  let  his 
letter  to  his  friend  Moltke  ahow. 
"  Yesterday  evening,  at  Dora's  house, 
Amelia  decided  in  mj  fitvour.  Her 
heart  had  already  decided.  Love  can 
distinguish  between  truth  and  pretenee. 
She  assumed  no  girlish  affectation  when 
Dora  gave  words  to  feelings  that  had 
before  scarcely  ezpramed  thwaaelvei^ 
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j<>iaeti  our  hands.  This  pure 
»licit>\  tbi«  Roman  decision  m  a 
le  heart,  made  my  happiness  per- 
aod  nude  it  possible.  In  our  con- 
ations when  we  met  I  spoke  to  her 
(  niT  inmost  heart,  and  took  psins 
laouver  to  her  what,  if  concealed, 
It   liave    deceived  her  and  made 

rer>-  imhappy  hereafter;  for  I 
ght' myself  (xiund  not  to  deny 
t  fftill  clings  to  me  from  former 
iime«.  AH  a  stain  to  be  wsshed  out ; 
i  hope  to  (;<Ni  that  hap]>iness  and 
[Mwer  of  love,  this  new  unknown 
\  auiK  alK)ve  ail,  the  contem]ilatiou 
le  {HToud  J4iy  in  her  angelic  heart, 
an  o|*eimeiw  that  will  nitlier  gain 

l-)Sf  thi\>ugh  :ibsi>nct%  will  purify 
bi-fore  wv  can  be  iinitBd/'     And 

he  deberil>es  the  chanicter  of  his 
: — "  Miily  has  a  Roman  character, 

this  wna  always  my  idea  of  a 
en*rt  wife  ;  pride,  intellect,  the  most 
ing  moilesty,  uuliounded  iove,  con- 
ey, and  gentleness.     In  liistoiy  we 

'meet  with  such  women  among 
R>^man  matrons, — the  Calpumias, 
lias,  and  Arrias.  Soft,  weak,  tender 
shnees  wuiild  neither  liave  elevated 
irengthened  my  character.  I  must 
.  "Diis  is  too  confused,  and  1  must 
Lsd  take  these  pages  to  Dora,  and 
.  gM  t't  Milly  and  her  mother,  who 
iji^ly  consonts."'  So  Baithold  got 
•d  ;  and  hi«  father  writes  :  "Deai'est 
>uhr.  iluubly  and  trobly  do  I  wish 
joy.  I  could  form  no  slight  expec- 
>n   of    tfnur   cfioi-e,  but  it   id   far 

«iea;* 

nd  now,  heft  ire  the  tlream  of  love 
J  be  realised,  the  battle  of  the 
Id  had  to  V»e  fought.  The  young 
>uhr     buckkti    ou     his     armour, 

prepareil    hiniKelf  for    the    seri- 

busineski  of  life.  His  university 
er    was    ended,    but    his    reputa- 

Mii  a  scholar  had  spread  beyond 
w:ilLi  Ktt'  the  academy,  and  C'ount 
mwelman.  the  Finance  Minister 
Vnmark,  invited  him  to  take  the 

•  f  his  Private  Secretarj'.  The  elder 
'luhr  had  originally  wished  his  son 
■>ll>-iw  in  his  steps  as  a  traveller  ; 
the  Uiv's  delicacy  of  health  ])i\>ve(l 

insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
me,  an<l  the  offer  of  the  Count  wai> 
pt«d  with  little  hesitation.    In  this 

situation  his  talents  for  public 
netL'4  became  conspicuous,  ana  vari- 
0%'ertares  were  made  to  him.  At 
th  the  post  of  supernumerary  Se- 


cretary at  the  Royal  Library  of  Co- 
penhagen, was  offered  him  by  the 
Prime  Minister ;  and,  after  a-yeai*  and 
a-half  spent  in  Eikgland  and  IScotland, 
he  was  appointed  overseer  at  the 
Boartl  of  Trade  for  the  East-India 
Department,  and  head  clerk  of  the  Di- 
rection of  the  African  Consulates. 
'*  Schimmelman  and  others,  will  see." 
he  writes  to  his  >>etrothed,  18th  April, 
1800,  **  tliat  a  suitable  salary  is  at- 
tacheil  to  the  ]>lace.s  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  get  for  ine.  Kvery thing  is 
dear,  certainly;  veiT  dear;  but  I  am 
in  no  anxiety.  We  both  like  a  simple 
way  of  life,  and  do  not  seek  or  require 
amusements.  Shelter,  food,  fii*e,  cloth- 
ing, and  joyful  love  will  make  our  all. 
We  shall  enjoy  a  line  day  in  the  fields 
as  much  as  in  a  country-house.  So- 
phocles and  Homer  will  be  our  sulwti- 
tute  for  the  theatre  ;  and  the  absence 
of  visitors  will  not  bring,  but  prevent, 
weariness  and  ennui.''  "*  My  darling 
Amelia,"  he  says,  a  week  later,  '*  I  re- 
joice in  my  good  fortune  with  feelings 
which  are  not  unworthy  of  your  love. 
I  bless  the  era  that  will  end  this  busy 
vet  unsettled  life.  Idleness  and  aim- 
less occupation  will,  henceforth,  be  no 
longer  possible ;  and  with  my  intellect 
calm  and  strong,  with  the  consciousness 
of  capacity  for  action,  and  of  being 
equal  to  my  own  requirements;  that 
sense  of  life,  on  whose  intensity  de- 
pends the  practice  of  all  that  i.s  right 
and  noble,  will  awake  once  more  with 
vouthful  vigour.  Inthe  An-rust  f< ►Howhig 
lie  writes  to  Mrs.  Hensler  : — "  Amelia's 
heavenly  ilisiKisitioii  an<l  moi-e  than 
enrthly  love  raise  me  ab«.>ve  this  world, 
and,  as  it  were,  sejMirftte  me  from  this 
life.  A  life  of  full  employment,  com- 
bined with  serenity  of  mind,  which  we 
shall  secui*e  by  rigidly  mamtainiug  our 
seclusion,  protects  and  heightens  the 
capacity  for  hnpinness.  Happiness  is  a 
poor  word, — find  a  better  I  . . .  Amelia's 
cheerfulness,  her  contentedness  with 
her  lot,  unti-oubled  by  any  wish  for 
something  l>eyond  it,  afford  me  as 
heartfelt  joy,  as  the  c<mtrar}-  would 
give  me  pain.  Her  jn*esence  and  con- 
versation keep  my  hetut  at  rest  and  my 
mind  healthy." 

Xiebuhr  continueil  to  rest<le  in  Co- 
penhagen for  the  six  yeai-s  following  his 
marriage  in  the  exact  performance  of 
his  public  duties,  amid  whicli  he  still 
found  time  to  pay  some  attention  to  his 
literary  pursuits.     During  this  period 
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Copenhagen  was  bombanled,  and  the 
Daiiinh  fleet  destroyed  by  Nekon, — 
ereiits  whicli  greatly  tried,  but  in  the 
end  did  nut  weaken,  Niebuhr's  admira- 
tion of  Euglanrl  and  the  £ngliHh.  Hia 
paramount  feeling  at  this  time  seems 
to  have  been  detestation  of  the  French, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  Bonaparte's  do- 
mination in  Gemianv.  This  feeling 
]X)SHe8sed  him  with  ail  the  vehemence 
of  a  passion.  It  was  his  keen  interest 
in  ])ublic  affairs,  and  his  alarm  at  the 
doom  impending  over  Europe,  that 
probably  led  him  to  decline  a  professor- 
ship he  was  inviteii  to  fill  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kiel,  although  an  academic 
chair  was  long  the  favourite  object  of 
his  ambition. 

In    1806    Niebuhr   transferred    his 
allegiance  from  Denmark  t<>  Prussia, 
the  Govenmient  of  Berlin  offering  him 
the  situation  of  joint  director  of  the 
first  l>auk  in  that  city, — a  post  he  ac- 
cepted after  some  hesitation.    Resent- 
ment   at    the    prospect   of  some  one 
receiving  an  appointment  over  his  head, 
was  a  principal  reason  of  his  quitting 
the  service  of  Denmark.    The  prosiiect 
of  a  sjieedier  promotion  was  not,  eitner, 
without  its  influence.    Niebuhr  arrived 
in  Berlin  on  the  5th  October,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Jena,  and,  a  few 
days  after  that  event,  was  obliged  to 
take  flight  with  the  other  public  func-   | 
tionaries,  and  resided  witn    his  wife  j 
until  April,  18()7,  at  Memel  and  Ko-  > 
uisberg.  His  talents  and  his  attachment 
to  the  Prussian  Court  were  not  with-   ! 
out  their  i-ecognition.  He  w^as  appointed   '• 
one  of  the  counsellors  of  pubhc  trust  | 
under  Prince  Hardenbere,  and  had  to  ' 
provide  the  supply  for  the  army  then  I 
m  the  field.    The  peace  of  Tilsit  beirig  ! 
followed    by    the    retirement    of    the  | 
Prime  Minister,  Hardenberg,  he  took   i 
an  active  part  under  Stein,  the  recener-  i 
ator  of  Pnissia,  in  the  organisation  of  | 
the  states  of  the  kingdom.     Returning 
from  a  financial  mission  to  Holland, 
which  occupied  him  fourteen  months, 
Niebuhr  was  nominated    privy  coun- 
sellor of  State,  and   receiveil  a  high 
appointment  in  the  administration  of 
'  the  funds.  But  at  this  juncture  various 
circumstances  conduced  to  separate  him 
from  political  life,  and,  some   of  his 
financial  plans  having  encountered  op- 
position, he  persisted  much  agunst  tne 
wish  of  the  Government,  on  retiring 
from  office,  and  finally  succeedetl    in 
exchanging  hb  situation  for  that  of 


historiographer  to  the  king.  A 
the  same  time  he  waa  electecT a  me 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
Niebuhr  now  appeared  for  the 
time  publicly  as  a  man  of  letters, 
new  University  of  Berlin  was  oj 
at  Michaelmas,  1810,  and  here  he 
lectures  on  Roman  histor)*  to  a  d 
tinguished  audience  of  students 
fessors,  and  statesmen.  These  lee 
were  the  fferm  of  the  great  woi 
which  the  mme  of  Niebuhr  will  m 
depend.  ''The  evil  time  of  Pm 
humiliation,"  he  says,  "  had  some 
in  the  proiluction  of  my  history, 
could  do  little  more  than  ardently 
for  better  days,  and  prepare  for  1 
What  was  to  l>e  done  in  the  n 
while  ?  One  must  do  somethin 
went  back  to  a  natitm  great,  but 
passed  by,  to  strengthen  my  mint 
that  of  my  hearers.*'  Niebuhr 
endowetl  with  many  qualities,  s 
rably  fitting  him  for  the  office  < 
historian.  His  habits  of  slow  an< 
tient  research;  his  intuitive  dia 
ment,  which  enabled  him,  at  a  gl 
to  detect  or  conjecture  the  truth 
Huri)rising  acciiracy,  was  coml 
witn  a  largeness  of  comprehension 
a  soundness  of  jud^ent^  that 
vented  his  overlookmg    the    wi 

Soints  of  his  hypotheses.  Most  < 
id  his  strong,  practical  common  i 
enable  him,  with  great  sagacity 
discrimhuite  all  that  belonged  U 
region  of  historical  truth  m>m  ^ 
ever  savoured  of  the  mere  marvel 
It  was  his  constant  aim  to  realise 
life  of  which  he  wrote ;  and  to  so  \ 
an  extent  did  his  knowledge  of  m: 
circumstances,  and  his  power  of  fi 
up  all  blanks  in  the  historical  pi« 
enable  him  to  succeed,  that  he 
pletely  reproduced  the  living  past 
made  his  auditors  and  his  readen 
themselves  men  and  women  mt 
amid  the  scenes  he  depicted.  It 
this  great  chai-m  in  his  writinss  v 
(jroiithe  acknowledged.  Though  a 
and  accurate  investigator  into  : 
he  can  scarcely  be  understood  as  a 
partial  dealer  with  character, 
own  earnestness  led  him  to  in 
into  his  histories  the  passions  am 
sentments  of  actual  life.  ^  His  1 
nation  against  a  Xenophon,** 
Professor  Brandis,  ''was  as  arde 
though  he  had  even  now  left  a  i 
fatherland  to  its  fate  in  times  of  h 
need,  and  had,  nevei-thelesa,  atti 
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iiie  fiune :  for,  whether  it  wan  the 
f  nt  or  thp  paHt  against  which  Nie- 
•*«  anger  was  tlirected,  it  never 
e  from  selfiah  considerations, 
Dde<l  vanity,  or  an  envious  wish  to 
ifcct."  Whflrtt  this  habit  of  carry- 
his  own  personal  emotions  into 
DAiratives  he  relates,  and  deal- 
with  his  heroes  as  men  and 
eu  to  be  ailmired,  lo\-ed,  or  hated, 
^r  than  cold  abstractions,  adds 
ensclj  to  the  inlereH  of  his  his- 
al  works,  their  chief  valtie  is  to 
»vind  in  his  profound  acquaintance 
the  conditions  and  circumstances 
le  nations  of  antiquity ;  his  fami- 
ly with  the  inner,  as  well  as  the 
mal,  life  of  their  people :  and  his 
lerfolly  real  conception  of  their 
tut  ions,  which  seemed  to  l>e  stand- 
in  living  activity  liefore  his  eyes, 
undoubtedly  exercised  a  vivid 
^nation  in  tUlin;^  up  details,  so  as 
resent  a  picture  complete  and  con- 
Qt  in  its  several  parts ;  but  it  was 
Dmgiuatiou  less  inventive  than  re- 
ktiv^,  that  but  took  the  dim  and 
I  forms  he  found,  and  gave  Imck  to 
1  a  distinct  outluie  and  colouring. 
le  impression  made  by  his  lec- 
%  in  Berlin  was  of  a  most  flatter- 
cintl,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  com- 
ing thoui  to  a  more  extended  pub- 
»y  mean<4  of  the  pi*ess.  The  tirst 
me  ap]»e:ired  in  1811,  au<l  caused 
'oug  sensation  of  sui-prise  in  Ger- 
y.  The  birth  of  a  new  sclux)!  of 
►rical  inquiry  was  at  once  recog- 
1;  antl,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ue»s  and  noveltv  of  many  of  the 
ries  h«*  develo|H»<l  euet>uutered  se- 

oriti'MMii  ;  but  the  real  value  of 
*er\*!''e'<  he  hail   rendere<l  to   aci- 

ilifi  not  remain  long  without  a 
ral  ai*kn«»wle<l«::ment,  and  his  cri- 
<y«4toni  wa.»<  vtr)-  wi<lely  iulopte<l 
he  Ivanieil  both  in  his  own  and 
r  'I'lui tries. 

le  recunvnce  of  wsir,  during  the 
4  1^13  and  lhl4,  called  Niebuhr 
r  •^ii'-e  nu»re  fi-oni  the  i>eaoefuI  pur- 

of  literature.  His  interest  in 
io*  ha«l  'inly  ?tlunibere<l.   He  again 

an  SK^tive  |Kirt  in  public  affairs. 
wa.s  in  att<.*udance  at  the  hea^l- 
ter*  of  tho  Allied  Anny  till  Fe- 
r\\  1  •*  1 4.  He  was  then  desmtcli- 
tn  a  publir  mission  to  Holland; 
••n  his  ivtum,  in  the  October  of 
year,  once  more  tof>k  up  his  resi- 
r  in  Berlin. 


Days  of  darkness  were  coming  on. 
His  Milly,  whose  heavenly  disposition, 
and  more  than  earthly  love,  had 
made  him  ask  for  a  better  word 
than  happiness,  drew  near  to  death. 
She  had  8uifere<l  for  several  veiu-s,  and 
Niebuhr^s  letters  are  full  of  touching 
records  of  her  declining  stren^h.  In 
the  spring  of  18  lo  it  was  evulent  to 
the  anxious  husband  tliat  the  end  was 
at  hand.  Madame  Hensler  came  to 
share  his  fatigues  and  cares.  A  few 
days  before  Milly's  death,  as  Niebuhr 
was  holding  her  in  his  arms,  he  asked 
if  there  was  no  pleasure  he  could  give 
her, — nothing  he  could  do  for  her  sake. 
She  replied,  with  a  look  of  unutterable 
love,  **  You  shall  finish  your  history, 
whether  I  live  or  die.'' 

The  loss  was  an  unspeakable  be- 
reavement. Two  hearts  were  knit 
together — ^their  sentiments  and  tastes 
were  in  ]>erfect  unison.  They  had  apjure- 
ciated  each  other's  many  hi^h  quali- 
ties. The  wife  was  larirely  giftetl,  and 
could  enter  with  intelligence  and  pas- 
sionate interest  into  her  husband's 
pursuits.  And  where  she  went  it  was  a 
companion,  an  associate,  a  familiar 
friend  who  had  gone  ;  and  the  desolate 
man  was  left — alone.  ^  Oh  !  that  I 
were  not  so  thirating  for  conversation, 
or  rather  symi)athy,"  he  writes  to 
Mrs.  Hensler,  "  that  I  cannot  get  used 
to  having  no  creature  "with  whom  I 
could  talk  of  the  past !  Only  to  have 
a  child  with  me  that  I  loved,  would 
be  worth  nioi"e  to  me  now  than  the 
most  intellectual  rt<K*iety.  But  it  is 
needless  to  j)aint  to  you  the  feeling 
of  lonelines.s  with  which  I  sit  within 
these  dreary  wallH.*'  About  this  time 
also  Niebuhr's  father  died. 

The  winter  that  followed  was  one  of 
extreme  depression.  Mental  grief  in- 
<luced  Ixxlily  disonlei-s,  an<l  it  seemotl 
for  some  time  likely  that  the  gi'ave 
would  receive  a  new  victim  ;  but  with 
a  strong  resolution  he  j>ersevered  in  his 
work,  and  found  activity  the  l>est  anti- 
<lote  to  sori-ow.  This,  ixmpled  with 
conscientious  eudeavoui-s  to  restore 
the  tone  of  his  mind  by  walking,  rifl- 
ing, and  visits  to  his  friemls,  pro<luced 
a  healing  effect,  and  his  gi-ief  gnulually 
lost  its  passionate  ohai-acter,  and  sub- 
sided into  a  quiet  melancholy. 

Mailame  Hensler  came  in  A]jril, 
1WK5,  to  pay  him  a  lengthened  visit, 
and  brought  with  her  his  young  niece 
Margaret.    Niebuhr  ^^-as  now  contem- 
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plating  a  jonmey  to  Rome.  At  the 
iinal  jwace  he  wa«  rewarded  for  his 
long  services  with  the  appropriate  ap- 
jKiintment  of  Prussian  Minister  at  the 
Papal  (7oni*t,  an  act  of  judicious 
kin4lue.ss  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
which  enabled  the  historian  to  con- 
tinue his  la>)0urs  in  the  very  scene 
of  the  Konian  glories,  and  to  mature 
and  modify  his  views  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  topography  and 
ami  the  existing  monuments  of  the 
£ternal  Citv.  Beforti  his  departure, 
he  contract«il[  a  second  miirriage  with 
Margaret  Ileiisler,  a  woman  of  noble 
and  aftectionate  disposition,  though 
unable  to  enter  as  fully  into  her  hus- 
iKind's  deeper  researches  and  jfolitical 
ideas  as  his  predecessor  lia<l  done.  On 
the  7th  October,  1817,  Niebuhr  and 
his  young  wife  entered  Rome.  On  the 
same  day  he  writes  to  Madame 
Heasler :  **  It  was  with  solemn  feel- 
ings, that  this  morning  from  the  barren 
heiglit-s  of  the  mf«sy  (yami»agiui,  I 
caught  sight  tii-st  of  the  cupola  of  St. 
Petei-s,  and  then  of  the  view  of  the 
city  from  the  bridge,  where  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  hor  buildings  and  her  history 
seems  to  lie  spreatl  out  before  the  eye 
of  the  stranger  :  and  afterwards  en- 
tercel  by  the  Porta  del  P<»polo.  I  have 
alreafly  wandereil  through  a  part  of 
the  city,  and  visited  tlie  most  famous 
of  the  ruins.  My  presentiment  of  the 
emotions  with  which  1  should  behohl 
them,  hjis  proved  quite  con-ect. 
Nothing  about  them  is  new  to  me  ; 
as  a  child  I  lay  so  often  for  hours  to- 
gether bt^forc  the  pictm-eslgave  you  for 
akeejwake,  that  their  images  were  even 
at  that  early  time  as  distinctly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  as  if  T  had  ac- 
tually seen  them." 

In  Rome  and  its  neigh b<)urh(Kxl  he 
had  ample  leisure  for  pursuing  his 
litoi*ary  stu<lies.  He  was  an  ambassa- 
dor without  iiLstructions,  so  that  he 
could  not  commence  his  negociations 
with  the  Papal  Court.  Indeed  he  ha<l 
to  wait  for  these  foiu*  yeai-s.  Yet  his 
attention  to  hlstoricral  researches  was 
not  uninteiTupted.  (-hildren  were 
bom  to  him  un<ler  ciifumstnnees  that 
occasioned  some  anxiety.  The  Revn- 
lution  of  Naples  hi  1H2()  threatened 
Rome  with  a  revolt,  and  exi>osed  the 
inhabitants  to  incursions  from  the 
bands  of  robbers  who  had  been  organ- 
ised by  the  Neapolitan  Carbonari ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  Niebuhr   became 


involved  in  some  nnpleasaiit  liteimry 
controversies.  Under  all  the  dream- 
stances,  the  object  of  his  mission  being 
at  last  attained,  and  the  health  of  his 
wife  becoming  increasinglj  delieale^  he 
determined  to  demand  his  recaL  In 
spite  of  his  interest  in  politica,  he 
always  re^rded  their  pursnit  as  some- 
thing foreign  from  the  natural  ourreBt 
of  his  life  ;  and,  amidst  the  busiest 
scenes,  he  ever  anticipated  some  fntara 
time  when  he  might  return  to  his  old 
studies.  The  time  at  length  oM&e. 
With  some  difAcalty  he  obtained  lui 
recal ;  and,  after  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks 
to  Naples,  he  took  a  farewell  of  the 
scenes  and  B[)otn  that  were  dearest  to 
him  in  the  Eternal  City.  In  May, 
1H£4^  Niebuhr  went  to  Berlin  ;  and 
then,  visiting  Bonn  for  the  poipoae  of 
seeing  his  friend,  Professor  Brandii^ 
lie  determined  on  makinff  that  towa 
his  phice  of  residence.  Here  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  were  passed  in 
([uiet  literary  labours.  He  forthwith 
set  to  work  to  continue  his  Bomaa 
History.  In  182:),  he  writes  :  **  1  hsTS 
now  worked  through  a  very  difBcoH 
chapter  in  the  History.  I  have  no  lack 
of  ideas,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  grown 
old  and  drier  than  I  shoold  be  imdflr 
other  circumstances ;  outward  things 
distm-b  me,  even  the  dear  internq^ 
tions  (Mused  by  the  children.  It  is  haft 
too  <wrt^iin  that  there  is  a  perfeetna 
ill  authorship  unattainable,  ezoepft 
when  the  author  has  no  children,  or 
acts  as  if  he  had  none,  which  Qod 
forbid!" 

During  a  tom|)orary  visit  to  BeriiD, 
in  the  spring  of  1824^  mournful  tidii^ 
reached  him  from  home.  His  foar 
childnm  had  been  attacked  with  ill- 
ness, and  the  youngest  died.  Answn^ 
ing  his  wife's  lettor  which  told  him 
the  news,  he  says  :**....  Your  letter 
i*eached  me,  darling  wife,  as  I  had 
written  these  wor«.ls.  I  tore  it  open 
with  a  strange,  sudden  feeling  of 
anguish.  You  can  toll  how  I  am  sinoe. 
The  violence  of  my  anguish  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  strength  of  ray  previoas 
security.  My  Lucia,  my  beloved  child ! 
It  is  like  aiiothcr  pang  to  me,  and  yet 
a  consolation,  that  the  child  has  seemed 
to  cling  to  me  solatelv.  I  cannot  rea- 
lise the  idea  of  losing  Iier." 

From  Berlin,  Niebuhr  returned  to 
Bonn;  and  from  this  period  dates 
what  may,  perhaps,  be  oonaidered  the 
most   important    part  of  his 
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^h  koKlin^  no  official  ap|>oint- 
at  the  university,  he  determined 
livering  lectures  upon  his  favour- 
ence.  He  began  with  a  course 
le   historj'  of  Greece    after  the 

•  of  Chuerouea,  and  followed  this 
th  othnrM  on  Roman  antiquities, 
it  history,  ethnography,  and 
apliy.   and   the   later   history  of 

These  lectures  proved  highly 
live,  though  stnircely  elotjuent. 
t,  Niebiihr'«  style  was  harsli  and 
iteil ;  and  in  addresses  spoken 
iporf,  and  M-ithuut  the  assistance 
itt«n  notes,  these  defects  were 
oiuspii-uoiLs  than  in  his  written 
»siti('ns.  Though  not  eloquent, 
•ert-attniotivo,  fn>ni  the  s])eakers 
i^h  uirL-^tery  i»f  his  subject,  au<l 
:hf  imjKissioned  earnestness  with 

the  whole  man  entei*ed  into  it. 
■f  I  he  ola.'Jw-nH»m  he  wius  the  life 
intfdle«--tiLil  and  social  circle,  who 
b'»ih  attiiched   ami    indebted  to 

His  mode  of  life  wits  extremely 
.*.  and  his  habits  regular  and  un- 
ati>»as.  He  hat  I  a  strong  predi- 
1  f»»r  social  enjoyments,  and, 
h  his  frii'uds  ifid  not  always 
?  slight  outbui'sL^  of  (ijission,  to 

he  Wic-*  «*imstitutionally  liable, — 
ks  ail  in-itabU'  impatience  of  con- 
tiuii.  Thi.->c  wiTr  invarl'iblyatoned 
th  :i  frankness  and  a  grace  which 
ly  hr:tii.d  wliatcver  slight  wounds 
j:iil  liavf  inlli«-tcd. 
th»  mi'Lst  <.'f  thrsie  rongonial  ])ur- 

au^i  the  haj)|>y  intfrcoiu-se  nf 
.-h!ji.  tht-  history  uf  Ui^ine  steadily 
i.-v*»«l  tuwards  ».vmpletion  ;  and, 
ijuii-.'tiou  with  his  friends  Brandis 
Hx-i.*'-.  Nirbuhr  un«lei*took  the 
•ihip  *-t'  the  *•  Khrinisches  ^lu- 
a  pliii'i-.'phical  journal.  S«j 
1  xh-  uiuiirrs  of  l*^2f>  an<l  1Sl*7, 
ipj'Ii."iti-ii  {'.»  lii>toncal  studios 
oi:-iily  biukfU  by  tlio  r union i-s 
r»-.i''hr  I  him  fr«ini  the  p<diti<ral 
.  and  •■»  »nit:tini«'s  interrupt »'d  )»y 
r^ — t'V.-ry  traveller  of  iir.tf  bring- 
lt«.  r-  "f  intn«'luctiun  t«»  the  gn-at 
.r.        AniitUiC't     his    •niebts   there 

Ilk  Uk*-  sunnu^-r  of  lMi7.  a  cousui 

•  LiUi'-  NirKuhr*-;,  marrit-d  to  Vm- 

Twrstvii.  «.f  Kiel, — with  oUt* 
ii>*L.  t!ii  rirsi  111*  his  mM  HnKtein 
■li'.ji-  hx  liad  nut  sinvv  I.^KJ.  This 
il  •.»■  th''  a.ssii  'iatiitiis  uf  lii.s  cjuiy 
drt*^ruiiii«-d  him  tu  take  a  journey 
Ift-.iu.  and,  «>u  May  :24,  he  and  his 
i  y".i  .'Ul   fur  Kiel.     Surrotmded 


I  by  the  friends  they  had  been  sejiarated 
,  from  for  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
Niebuhr  ami  his  wife  ])assed  the  sum- 
I  mer  in  happy  social  intercourse,  and 
in  exclusions  to  the  thousiuid  objects 
of  interest  and  beauty  in  which  that 
part  of  the  coimtry  al>ounds.  (^n  such 
occasions  he  himself  was  alwavs  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  children  wKo  had 
soon  discovered  the  willingness  with 
which  he  entered  into  all  their  amuse- 
ments, and  his  inability  to  refuse  them 
any  gratification.  This  visit  was  the 
hist  interruption  to  the  literary  seclu- 
sion of  Iktuu  until  the  circumstances 
which  induced  Niebuhr's  di*ath. 

The  story  <»f  his  hist  year  is  told  by 
his  friend,  Professor  Chissen,  who  in- 
fonns  us  that  the  first  blow  was  given 
to  the  liistorian  by  the  calamity  that 
befel  his  new  house,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  he  had  Uiken  so  much 
pleasure,  and  which  was  burnt  <lowu 
on  the  night  of  the  (ith  of  February  ; 
ami  then  came  the  startling  news  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  second  Frt^nch  Re- 
volution. 

*'  For  the  tirst  few  <lay3  after  the  fire, 
tlie  sight  of  the  tlesolation  it  had  c;ius- 
e»l  rendered  his  regret  more  poignant 
than  it  had  been  in  the  lii"st  moment. 
He  was  especially  grieved  by  the  de- 
struction, as  he  feareiljof  hi^^liln-ary:  for 
all  his  bo«.»ks  had  been  tlimwii  out  of 
the  windows  of  tlie  sccund  storey  in  a 
heap  uu  thesnow  and  muvl  of  the  stivet, 
and  had  uut  been  plu-i-d  under  shelter 
till  the  niurning.  It  ei»st  him  many 
days'  hiUmr  to  luok  thrmigii  wliat  was 
saved  and  bring  it  int«»  order  ;  but 
there  was  great  rejoicing  when  here 
ami  there  a  precious  treasure  was 
found  again,  which  he  liad  iooke^l  on 
as  lost  ;  and  the  re-ap]»earaiice  of  the 
l«tnged-for  manuscript  of  the  secoml 
V.  ilunie  wasgreeted  with  hearty  cheers.*' 
Tiie  ha.sty  and  uncomfortable  arrange- 
ments of  the  house  to  which  he  now 
ivmovetl,  ri.'ndered  him  more  than 
usually  susi.'eptible  to  gloomy  impres- 
sions ;  and  it  was  in  this  mood  that  he 
tirst  hearil  the  neWH  of  the  tliree  days 
of  July,  news  which  would  have  aOect- 
ed  him  most  profomidly  under  what- 
ever circumstances  they  h;\d  rir>l 
reached  him.  He  ha  i  taken  nioiv  in- 
terest than  most  <»f  his  coiiteinporaiies 
in  tlie  stirring  events  of  his  ilay.  ^md 
tif  feverish  convulsions  whicii  secinetl 
now  again  to  threaten  all  Karo]»c  tilled 
him  with  the  mc>st  dismal  forebodings. 
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*'Tho  last    politidil    occurrence    in 
which  Niebuhr  wan  Htnui^ly  iutere«t- 
e«l/'  Prf»fesrtor  C'l!u«t»n  continncH,  "  was 
the  trial  of  the  MinisterM  of  Char  lew  the   I 
Tenth  ;  it  wan  indirectly  the  cause  of 
Ilia  death.      He  read  the  reix>rt8  in  the   , 
French  journals  with  eager  attention  ;  ' 
and  as  these  newspapers  were  much  in   ! 
rwpuwt  at  that  time,  from  the  univer-  ; 
Hal  interest  felt  in  their  contents,  he  did  I 
not  in  •jjtiieral  go  to  the  public  reiuling- 
ro<inis  wliere  he  was  accustomed  to  see 
the  |>}ti>ers  daily,  until  the  evening.  On 
Chnstmas-eve  and  the  following  day, 
he  was   in    better  health  and  spirits 
than  lie  had  been  for  a  long  while ;  but 
on  the  evening  of  the  S/ith  of  December 
he  spent  a  considerable  time  waiting 
and  reading  in   the    hot    news-room, 
without  taking  off  his  thick  fur-coat, 
and  then  returned  home  thi*ough  the 
bitter,   frosty,    night    air,    heated    in 
mind  and  iKnly.  Still  full  of  the  imjires- 
sions  made  on  him  by  the  paj^ers,  he 
went  straight  t<.»   Classen's  ruom   an<l 
exclaimed,  *  Tliat   is  true   eloquence  !   '. 
You   nmst   read   Sauzet's  speech  ;  he  j 
alone  declares  the    true  stat*  of  the   i 
o:iso  ;  that  this  is  no  question  of  law,   : 
but  an   oi)en    battle    between    hostile  ' 
jH>wers  I     iSauzet  must  be  no  common  i 
man  !      But."  he  added   inime<liately, 
**  I  have  taken  a  sevei'e  chill, — I  nmst  ! 
*jo  to  bed."   And  from  the  couch  which  I 
he  then  sought,  he  never  rose  again,  ! 
excej)t  for  one  houi*  two  days  after-  ] 
waitis,  when  he  was  forced  to  return  to  '. 
it  quickly,  with  warning  symptoms  of 
his  a])i>roaching  end.   His  illness  lasteti 
a  week,  and  was  pronouncetl,  on  the 
fourth  day,  to  l)e  a  decide<l  attack  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.     His  hopes 
sunk  at  iii*st,  but  rose  with  his  increas- 
ing danger  and  weakness  ;  even  on  the 
moniiug  of  the  List  d.ay  he  said,  "I  may 
still  recover." 

His  faithful  wife  had  fallen  ill  two 
days  before,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
him.  Niebuhr  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  excLdmed,  witli  painful  pre- 
sentiment, "  Hapless  house !  to  lose 
father  and  mother  at  once."  And  to 
the  children  he  said,  "Pray  to  Clod, 
children  ;  he  ahme  can  help  us."  His 
attendants  saw  that  he  liimself  was 
seeking  comfort  and  strength  in  silent 
pmyer.  On  the  afberaoon  of  the  Ist 
January,  1831,  he  sank  into  a  dreamy 
slumber ;  once  on  awakening  he  said 
that  ])leasaut  images  floated  before  him 
in  sleep ;  now  and  then  he  spoke  French 


in  hlB  dreams  ;  as  night  gathered,  con- 
sciousness gradaally  faded  away ;  at 
midnight  he  woke  up  once  more,  and 
the  last  remedy  was  administered.  On 
taking  it  he  asked  with  a  faint  voice, 
**  What  is  this !— am  I  so  fiur  gone  ?" 
Tliese  were  his  last  words :  he  sank 
back  on  his  pillow,  and,  within  an 
liour,  his  noble  heart  luid  ceased  to 
beat. 

Niebuhr*s  wife  dieil  nine  days  after 
him  of  a  broken  heart.  Both  rest  in 
one  grave,  over  which  the  present 
King  of  Pmssia  has  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  his  old  tator 
and  friend. 


LORD  PALMERSTON. 

PART  11. 

*'  Br  their  deeds  shall  ye  know  them," 
is  not  an  adequate  rule  of  judgment  in 
relation  to  the  statesman.  He  must  be 
permitted  to  interpret  actions  by 
words,  to  exhibit  the  I'esults  of  his 
pei-formances  in  the  light  of  his  inten- 
tions. To  the  benent  of  this  canon 
Lord  Palmerston  is  entitled,  not  le^s  in 
necessity  tluui  in  justice.  We  proceed. 
therefore,  to  complete  the  narrative  of 
Ills  ]mblic  life  by  endeavouring  to  de- 
duce from  his  volummous  utterances 
a  distinct  principle,  or  set  of  ideas.  In 
the  fulfilment  of  this  purpose,  we  are 
slightly  tissisted  by  a  volume  which  has 
just  made  its  appearance  : — ^^  Opinions 
and  Policy  of  the  Right  Hon.  Visconnt 
Palmerston  ; "  simply  a  collection  of 
parages  from  his  lordship's  speeches, 
m  the  order  of  delivery,  witn  head- 
lines indicating  the  subject. 

At  the  ])enod  of  Lord  Palmenitun*s 
entrance  upon  official  life  (1807),  tins 
count  IT  was  at  the  critical  point  of 
conflict  with  a  mighty  and  raentless 
foe.  She  had  just  lost  her  greatest 
naval  commander,  and  her  two  great 
statesmen — Wellington  had  not  yet 
achieved  the  flrat  of  those  exploits 
which  have  made  his  name  a  tower  of 
strength — ^Napoleon  had  laid  the  Con- 
tinent at  his  feet  by  the  victories  of 
Austorlitz  and  Jena,  and  issued  from 
Berlin  the  celebrated  decrees,  placing 
the  British  isles  in  a  state  of  siege.  It 
was  then  no  matter  for  reproach — 
though  it  should  never  be  forgotten — 
that  the  war  had  originated  in  the  de- 
tennination  of  Cxeorge  the  Third  and 
William  Pitt  to  replace  tiiie  Boorbona 
u|)on  the  tlirone  of  France,  ^le  con- 
flict, however  b^guu,  had  become  <me 
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uf  life  or  death,  uul  an  such  enlisted 
the  ardent  patriotiMn  and  energien  of 
all  Engliahmen.  Lord  Palmeniton^ii 
dnt  speech  in  Parliament  was  deli- 
ver««l  in  defence  of  that  expedition  to 
i^#|Kruha^en  which  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  instances  in  hiiitory  of  the  de- 
rangement of  a  nation's  morality  by 
the  excitement  uf  war ;  and,  curiously 
truou^h,  tliat  Apeech  contaiuH  a  senti- 
ment avowetl  by  hiM  lordship  so  lately 
ait  in  Octol>er  la:«t,  in  reply  to  the 
iHliiijrtou  and  FiiiMlmry  deputationn — 
UAinely,  the  Hecresy  of  diplomac}'.  "  1 
cihject^  generally/*  naid  the  youthful 
Seoretary-at-War,  **  to  making  public 
the  working  of  diplomacy,  because  it  is 
the  tendency  uf  disclosures  in  that  de- 

JciFtiuent  to'sliut  up  future  sources  of  iu- 
ormatiun." — WHien  the  fortunes  of  Na- 
poleon waned,  the  original  object  of  the 
war  rvvivedin  the  mind  of  our  statesmen. 
iieorge  the  Third  could  no  longer  in- 
fluence tlie  destiny  of  monarchs  or  over- 
ride the  will  of  peoples  —  Pitt  had 
perijthed  in  the  height  of  tlie  tempest 
ne  had  dareil,  and  thought  to 
master  —  but  the  animosity  of  the 
King  and  Minister  to  France,  and 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  sur\-iveil  in 
the  rulers  of  that  day.  Wlien  the 
tV>ntinental  sovereigns  would  have 
trmieii  with  Xapoh'ou  for  ))eace,  Eiig- 
Uiid'rf  voice  was  for  his  deposition. 
Tti:il  voioe,  aideti  by  tlio  uncoiKiuerable 
-pint  t  if  the  wm-sted  waiTi«»r,  prevailwl. 
li^nw  the  ivtirunieiit  to  KlUfi, — the 
rrtiini, — the  Hundred  Dayj*. — the  Wa- 
tcri'ii'  camp:iigii,  and  the  de]K)i*tation 
t'j  .St.  Ueleim.  Thi*  IjourlMtiis  wt»re 
h..>t«-»l  upon  the  French  throne  by  tht» 
*in^n.-*4  of  Vifiina,  and  ko[)t  there  by 
liii  :irmy  uf  uceup:itiun.  The  Coufrress 
■l-"aJt  with  the  i^untries  retaken  t'l-oni 
France  nither  ns  coiKpieretl  pruviuces 
tliiu  liberattnl  nations.  Euruj>e — that 
L-^  thirty- two  milliuns  of  her  iiihabit- 
wi:s — wiw  arbiti-arilvtlistributeil  anioii^ 
Tiiirt-  or  four  i-uyai  familie^*.  To  that 
^t  P.'ilmerstnn  was  a  i>articipant.  It 
w  -v.  the  tirst  eiM)ch  of  lii*i  career  — (/te 
'ym'h  .,;■  K,t'ili*fi  idliince  fith  CuiUi- 
%'i*t'i/  I^jtpon'jtfii. 

The  Eiigli>ih  |>eople,  so  »iK>n  as  tliey 
r»-i'^Aereil  fruni  the  intoxication  of  vic- 
t.n-,  lierci-ivrd  with  indi<niatiun  the 
ii»«-  to  which  tht'ir  aniLs  .'lud  ixiwor  hatl 
Uh-ii  put.  Hi*li:uiil  ill  one  Jluuse  and 
i«r*'Ugli:im  in  the  uther, — ]K»|mlar  writ- 
rVi*  and  speakers  everywhere,  —  de- 
cLiimetl  against  the  proceediugs  of  the 


I  Holy  Alliance.    The  re-establishment 

I  of  the  Inquisition, — the  imprisonment 

:  of  (rerman  liberals, — the  assasnination 

of  Kotzebnc, — the  cruelties  of  Arch- 

I  duke  Constaiitine  in  Poland, — ^the  Con- 

'  gresa  of  Vei*oua, — ^and  the  invasion  of 

bpain  by  a  French  army  (1^2:}), — were 

.  the  successive    events   by  winch   this 

English  feeling  was  strengthened,  until 

it  reacheil  an  intensity  which  Canning's 

elo(|uence  and  popularity  could  scarcely 

restrain.   That  statesman's  accession  to 

,   office  was,  indeeil,  the  initiation  of  an 

op]X>site  principle  of  foreign  ])olicy  to 

that  on   which  Pitt  and   Castlereagh 

had  acteil, — the  initiation  of  a  Jterond 

eooch,  that  of  English  inter  cent  ion  in 

•  facoHt  of  CoiUiiiL'nUd  ron^ittUion*tlisth. 

I   This  was  a  great,  and, — may  we  not 

■  say  ? — a  glorious  change ;  but  it  wjis 
I  graduiUly  evolved.  Mr.  Canning,  much 
i  to  the  disappointment  of  many  of  his 

■  admirers,  would  not  resist  by  arms  the 
I  suppression  of  SjMUiish  Oonstitutional- 
I   ism  by  France.      Neutrality  was  the 

rule  he  enunciateil ;  and  we  iind  Lonl 
Palmerston  saying  (April  :j(),  18i3)  :— 
"  We  luul  but  two  courses  from  which 
to  choose,  neutrality,  or  war  in  con- 
junction with  SiMiin  ;  but  whichever 
'  we  determined  to  adopt,  it  became  us 
to  adopt  it  deoiiledly,  and  adhere  to  it 
consistently.  Sonu*,  indeed,  have  }>ro- 
j)osed  a  nutldle  coiii-se,  and,  stranj^t-  t<» 
H:iy,  woul<l  have  had  ns  use  tlireats  in 
negociatiun,  without  bfin^rprejKiivtl  to 
^^o  to  war  if  ne«^oeMation  tailed.  To  have 
talked  of  war,  and  to  have  meant  neu- 
trality ;  to  have  threatened  an  army, 
juid  to  luive  retreate«l  behinil  a  .state 
]>aper  ;  t«>  have  bran«lislnMl  th»*  .swt>rd 
of  delianoe  in  the  hour  of  delilienition, 
and  to  have  ended  in  a  (HMiful  i»f  ])ro- 
tests  on  the  day  of  battle,  would  have 
been  the  eontluet  of  a  cowardly  bully, 
ami  would  have  made  us  the  object  of 
a»nteni])t  antl  the  laughinir-st«K'k  oi' 
Eur«»|H'."  15ut  when,  three  years  lat»*r, 
Portugal  was  threatened  with  a  similar 
aggi'es.sion,  the  principle  of  iieutitility 
Wiw  suspt.*nde<l  ;  a  Ih'itish  sijuadron  in 
the  Tagus  HtojtiHMl  the  i>a.Hsai:e  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  reiimtn  for  liiis  apparent 
ineonsisteuey  i.s  found  in  the  faet,  that 
Portu«'al  is  "  our  old  and  faithful  ally,*' 
— an  luly  lK*ing,aeconlini|;  to  the  sulijeot 
of  this  memoir,  not  (>nly  a  jM.wrr  with 
whom  we  are  un  terms  ff  aniiiy.  Imt  one 
with  whom  we  have  some  s|K'eial  t*n- 
I  gagement.  l^urd  Palmei-stun  does  not 
I  a))])car  to  have  made  any  extnu)n  Unary 
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effort  ill  su}>port  itf  Mr.  Cauuing^H 
poliry  in  this  particular,  but  it  oer- 
taiulv  }ia(l  his  >ioaity  approval ;  tor  yfo 
fiiKl  irnM,\v!H'ii  out  «V  orti<v — haviiitr  re- 
tinal with  Mr.  Huskissoii — bitt«*rly  n*- 
proafhing  tho  Wolliiiirton  A«liniiii»<tra- 
tion  for  a  nrutnility  in  the  <H>!itfHl 
betwot'U  Don  Mijrurl  ami  thf  Portu- 
Ijueso  Liberals  sj)  rif^orous  ast^i  savour 
of  symiMithy  with  the  fonner.  **  It  is 
impI)syi»)U'/'  says  he  (Juue  11,  18iK)), 
"  for  any  man,  of  late,  to  liave  set  foot 
bey«m<rthe  shares  of  these  i.slnmls, 
without  observinj^  with  dee])  niortifi- 
(Ation  a  great  anil  aud4len  change  in 
the  manner  in  which  Knglaiid  i«siH)ken 
of  abroad  ;  without  finding,  tliat  in- 
stead of  being  looked  up  to  as  the  j)a- 
tron,  no  less  than  the  model,  of  (H>nsti- 
tutional  freedom,  as  the  refuge  fix>m 
persecution,  and  the  shield  against  o])- 
preasion,  her  name  is  coupled  by  every 
tongue  on  the  Continent  witli  every- 
thing that  is  hiistile  to  improvejuent, 
and  friendly  to  desiKitism,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus  to  the  sliores  uf  the 
Bosphonis  ;  ami  that  she  is  represented 
as  the  key-stone  of  that  arch  of  which 
Miguel,  and  Spain,  and  Austria,  and 
Mahmoud,  are  the  comi>onent  j>ai'ts. 
Time  was,  and  that  but  lately,  when 
Englantl  was  regarded  by  Kurope  as 
the  friend  of  liberty  anil  civilisation, 
and,  therefore,  of  hai)piness  and  pros- 
perity, in  every  land  ;  beeause  it  was 
thought  that  lier  nders  had  the  wis- 
<lom  to  discover,  that  the  seltish  inter- 
ests and  jxilitical  influence  of  Englaml 
were  best  promoted  by  the  oxteJision 
of  liberty  and  civil istition.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  thv.  prevailing  opinion  is, 
that  England  think.--  'ler  advantage  to 
lie  in  \v it hholdin^j:  from  other  eountries 
that  cniistitutijmal  liberty  wliieh  she 
herself  (?ni«)vs."  In  this  same  speech, 
fjord  Palmerston  insisted  on  the 
><pecial  relati(»ns  r»f  Poi-tugal  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  enunciated  views  on  the 
doctrine  of  nnn-hiterference  which  may 
serve,  in  some  niea*<ure,  as  a  key  to  his 
subsequent  pr.liey.  "  The  ground  uj)- 
on  which  my  right  honourable  friend, 
the  Secretary  •>f  State  for  the  Home 
nej)artment  (Mr.  Peel),  has  defendeil 
the  doing  of  all  that  has  been  «K)ne,  and 
the  not  doing  of  all  that  has  been  omit- 
ted, is  the  jirinciple  of  non-interfer- 
(»nce  ;  that  is  t<»  siiy,  the  ]>rinciple  that 
every  nation  has  a  right  to  manag<»  its 
own' internal  aflaii-H  as  it  pleaaeR,  ho 
long  aa  it  injures  not  its  ueighbours  ; 


and  that  one  nation  has  no  right  to 
rontn>l,  by  force  of  amui,  the  will  of 
an<»t1u'r  nation  in  the  choice  of  its 
government  or  ruler.  To  this  princi- 
ple I  mo8t  coitlially  aMeut.  It  is  sound. 
It  ought  to  be  «Lcre4l ;  and  1  trust  that 
flngland  will  never  be  found  to  set  the 
example  of  its  violation.  But  in  all 
<liscussions  it  is  of  groat  importance  to 
come  U>  a  clear  luideratanding  of  the 

1)reci8e  meaning  of  terms  used  in  de- 
)ate  ;  and  let  us,  therefore,  strip  the 
wor<l  *  interference '  of  an  ambiguity 
I  which  tends  to  peqilex  and  ooufuae.  f  f 
I  by  *  interi'erence,*  is  meant  interference 
I  by  force  of  arms,  such  interference,  the 
Government  are  riffht  in  saying,  *  gen- 
:  eral  principles  and  o\ir  own  practice 
'  forbade  U8  to  exert-.'  But  if  by  *  inter- 
ference," is  meant  intermeddling,  and 
intermeddling  in  every  wav,  and  to 
every  extent  short  of  actual  military 
force,  then  I  must  affirm,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  sucli  interference  whieh 
the  law  of  nations  may  not  in  certain 
losses  permit  ;  and  that  the  whole  his- 
toiT  of  the  connection  between  Eng- 
land and  Poi*tug}d  has  been  almost  one 
unbroken  chain  of  such  interference  on 
oiu'  part ;  nay,  more,  that  the  com- 
pLaint  to  which  the  present  Qoveni- 
ment  is  most  justly  exposed,  is,  not  that 
they  have  not  interfered,  but  that  they 
have  interfered  f>nly  on  the  wrong 
side." 

We  <x>me  next  to  his  own  diplomatic 
interference,  Jis  Foreign  Secretary  of 
England,  in  tlie  dispute  l)etween  Bel- 
gium ami  Holland,  and  his  non-inter- 
ference between  Russia  and  Poland. 
The  former  two  nations  had  been 
\mite<l  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  into 
one  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Pb- 
lanil  had  been  annexed  to  Russia,  fay 
the  same  treaty,  on  the  condition  of 
her  receiving  a  constitution.  The  Bel- 
gians rose  in  arms  against  a  sister  na- 
tit>n,  nijule  t3<lioua  by  compulsory  an- 
nexation ;  the  Pedes  ajminst  the  seve- 
rities t)f  a  military  nder,  and  in  de- 
fence of  their  constitution.  The  in- 
terests of  fi*eedom  and  good  govern- 
ment seemed  at  least  as  strongly  con- 
cerned in  the  latter  ease  as  in  the 
former.  \VTiat,  then,  was  Lord  Pial- 
mei'strtn's  rule  of  differential  policy? 
In  a  speech,  delivered  in  the  early 
jMirt  oi  1831,  while  the  contest  be- 
tween tlie  Belgians  and  Dutch  waa  yet 
doubtful,  we  find  him  saying:  "Bel- 
gium, in  the  history  of  modeni  tunes, 
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IpMiHli,  thien  i  dien 

lad,  ftullj,  wiv  c  aered 
noe  by  the  united       ^rts  of 

HoUmkI  ifi  a  state  ^oee  ex* 
I  known  to  the  world ;  Hol- 

ttate  which  the  powers  of 
and  Europe  have  united  to 
Holland  is  a  state  whoee 
nee  and  integrity  conoema 
if  of  other  countries.  We 
^t  to  aay  to  Bel^um,  '  Yon 
datore  of  yesterday ;  your  in- 
ee  has  hardly  been  establish- 
Ml  have  no  rif^ht  to  daim  as 
it  which  of  right  belongs  to 
**  Inshort, he  argues  that  ihe 
I  Powers  have  a  ri^ht  to  in- 
K>th  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
ffdom,  and  the  indi-ridual 
Mbe  its  sovereign.  In  a  speech, 

nearly  a  year  later,  his  lord- 
i  seams  to  us,  divests  himself 
repudiates — the  honour  which 
en  usually  attribute  to  him, 
Ingthe  liberator  of  Belgium: 
sen  said  that»  if  we  are  nar- 
i  separation  of  Belgium  m>m 
we  are  guilty  of  a  crime ;  but 
at  the  fiiglish  Qovemment 
the  cause  of  this  separation  ; 
r  it  had  once  taken  place,  it 
luty  to  make  the  best  of  the 
jioes  in  whicli  we  were  place<l. 
unly  refused  to  take  those 
eh  were  absolutely  necessary 

the  poflseasion  of  Belgium  to 

of  Holland ;  I  mean  Uie  hav- 
urae  to  military  measures, 
iposing  that  we  had  adopted 
ps,  it  wouM  have  >>een  impos- 
ave  receded,  and  the  inevit- 
iequen(VH  would  have  been 
eneral  war  would  have  l>eeu 
hroughout  Europe.  It  would 
•n  a  war  of  opinion,  and  the 
nces,  whatever  they  mij^ht 
0,  would  inevitably  have  ))eeii 
lie.  We  should  have  been 
:o  go  on  when  we  once  ha<l 
;aged   in    it;   and,    although 

might  have  the  glorif  of  re- 
ke  *ifU*fni  of  181.>,  vet  I   am 

that  we  never  should  recover 

eoDiteijuenees  of  such  a  line 
.  When,  as  I  said  Wfore,  the 
u  wiM  inevitable,  we  took  the 
mne  tliat  we  could.^'  Tliis 
■•ry  much  like  saying,  **We 
th  the  strongest  party  when 

Moertiined    oo    whidi   side 


strength  lay.**  As  to  BoMua  and  Bo- 
land,  the  noble  lord  distinotly  stated 
his  opiniim  (July,  1833),  that  tibe 
constitution  given  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  Uie  kingdom  of  Pdand, 
in  pursuanoe  of  Uie  treaty  of  Vienna, 
must  be  considered  as  resting  on  tlM 
sanction  of  Uiat  treaty;  that  BuHla 
was  bound,  in  good  &ith,  to  preserve 
that  constitution;  that  the  revolt  of 
the  Poles  did  not  abaolve  the  Rnewan 
Gk>vemment  from  the  obligations  of  that 
treaty ;  and  that  Enslana  was  entitled, 
if  she  thought  fit,  to  Interfere  in  mfore- 
ing  that  troaty.    Why,  then,  did  &g^ 

^land,  repreaented  by  Lord  FidmerstoB, 
not  think  fit  to  interfere?  Beeaow 
^  it  would  not  have  been  judieions  fer 
the  British  Oovemment  to  have  taken 
a  step  vHiich  must  have  led  toagenn«l 
war,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
rescuing  Folana  tram  destmetion.  I 
repeat,  that  a  general  war  most  bave 
taken  place  if  England  had  interfered 
by  arms ;  beoauae,  on  one  side  there 
were  Russia,  Austria,  and  Pmssia  en- 
tertaining one  o^nion;  and,  on  ihb 
other,  England  and  France  woe  united 
in  a  different  interpretation.  Anstvia 
and  Pmssia  were  boUi  in  possession  of 

I  Polish  provinces,  and  both  were  inter- 
ested, or  believed  themselves  interested 
(which  is  much  the  same  thing),  in  esta^ 
blishing  the  interpretation  put  by  Rus- 
sia on  the  treaty.  And  what  was  the 
state  of  the  disposable  army  of  these 
powers  ^  Russia  had  au  army  in  Poland, 

r'nst  which  the  Poles  were  scarcely 
to  make  head ;  Austria  had  an  army 
on  the  Austrian  firontier  of  Poland ; 
while  Prussia  had  concentrated  her 
forces  on  the  Russian  frontier  ;  and  if 
the  British  Grovemment  had  wished  to 
make  the  fete  of  the  Poles  certain,  and 
to  involve  them  in  a  contest  with  forces 
so  superior  as  to  render  resistance  on 
their  part  for  a  week  impossible,  they 
ha<l  nothing  to  do  but  to  declare  that 
they  would,  bv  force  of  arms,  compel 
Russia  to  mamtain  the  Constitution 
of  Poland.  I,  therefore,  think  that  the 
British  Government  has  acted  wisely 
and  properly  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  Poles  themselves,  in  content- 
ing itself  with  the  expression  of  its 
st.>ntiments  on  the  suoject."  Again 
we  say,  this  sounds  very  like  the 
language  of  one  who  hesitates,  from 
politiciQ  considerations,  to  <io  a  morally 
righteous  action. 
In  Lcnnd  Fslmenrton's  speech  on  tibe 
k8 
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Quiulniple  Treaty,  we  find  no  ivitaoiix 
for  iutorfei-enco  alleged,  Iwyoiid  the 
right  and  intereHt  of  England  to  4I0  w) 
if  she  plea^eil.  *'In  the  ciiae  of  a  civil 
war,"  8ay8  lie,  **]>nK'eeding  either  from 
a  disimted  sueeession,  or  from  a  long 
revolt,  no  writer  on  national  law  de- 
nieH  that  other  countries  have  a  right, 
if  they  choose,  to  take  jMirt  with  either 
of  the  two  Iwlligerenta."  Wliy  did 
England  interfere  m  this  case  }  Because 
the  cause  of  the  Queen  was  the  cause 
of  "  liberty  and  civilisation,"  and  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  i  It  is  not 
said  so  ;  but,  '^  it  is  an  English  interest 
that  the  cause  of  the  Queen  of  S]>aii^ 
shall  be  successful ;  it  is  of  great  im- 
poi-tance  to  this  country,  that  tliat 
alliance  which  has  been  intimately 
cemented  between  the  four  Powers  of 
the  West,  England,  France,  Constitu- 
tional Spain,  and  Constitutional  Poi^ 
tugal — it  is,  I  repeat,  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  in  the  most  enlarged 
views  of  national  jwlicy,  that  the  alli- 
ance shouhl  continue  ;  and  it  can  only 
continue  by  the  success  of  the  Queen 
of  Si>aln."  In  another  part  of  this 
speech,  the  phrase,  "most  enlarged 
views  of  national  policy,"  is  expanded 
into  "  the  jireservation  of  the  jieace  of 
Eui*ope."  In  another  speech,  we  ai*e 
told  tliat  England  has  an  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  lujcause 
"it  is  the  interest  of  England  that 
Spain  should  be  free,  and  that  she 
shouhl  be  prasperous ;  because  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  England  that  Si>ain 
should  be  inde()eudent,  in  order  that 
she  may  be  an  element  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Eui*oi>e.  Or  even  if  wo 
look  at  the  matter  in  the  narrow  view 
of  our  relationship  with  Spain  as  a 
trading  and  commerchil  country,  it  is 
our  interest  that  her  resources  and  her 
wealtli  shouhl  be  developed;  and  that, 
for  this  pur|K>se,  she  should  itHieive  the 
l)enetits  of  that  constitution  which 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  has  laboured  to 
procure  for  her." 

Passing  over  the  Synan  war,  l)eciiU8e 
it  illustrates  only  Lord  Palmei*ston's 
sense  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  Ottoman  Empire  intact,  we  come 
to  the  events  of  1848  and  '49.  The  in- 
tervention of  the  French  in  Italy  is 
thus  brieflv  alluded  to  : — "  The  answer 
we  gave  (to  the  French  Government) 
was  this :  that  it  was  not  for  us  to 
judge  for  the  French  Oovernment,  but 
that  in  our  opiniou   the  differences 


which  had  arisen  between  the  Pcjpe 
aiiil  his  subjects  might  be  arranged  uy 
diplomatic  intervention ;  and  that,  in 
our  opinion,  that  diplomatic  interven- 
tion ought  to  have  for  its  object  an 
luidei-standing  ))etweeu  the  Pope  and 
his  subjects,  by  which  the  Pope,  retum- 
ing  to  Rome,  would  secure  to  the  Bo- 
man  ])eople  those  constitutional  insti- 
tutions which  were  granted  last  year, 
and  es]>ecially  a  practical  and  real 
separation  between  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  authorities  of  Bmne.** 
No  more  decided  expression  of  opinion 
than  this  could  be  obtained  from  the 
statesman  who  had  repeatedly  declared 
the  right  of  England  to  interfere^  at 
least  by  negotiation  and  remonstrance, 
whenever  constitutional  liberty  is  at- 
tacked, and  who  had  been  offiaallv  in- 
formed of  the  fact,  that  the  Bepnbiican 
Ciovemment  at  Borne  was  as  thoronflhly 
constitutional  in  its  origin,  and  as 
onlerly  in  its  administration,  as  that  of 
England.  To  the  war  between  Hun- 
gary and  Austria  his  lordship  devoted 
at  least  one  long  and  able  speech,  and 
a  State  |>aper  remarkably  lominoQg 
and  high-spirited.  In  that  speech  he 
admits  that  the  entire  Hungarian  na- 
tion is  engaged,  not  in  a  revolt,  but  in 
defence  of  its  ancient  constitutional 
rights  ;  and  represents  it  as  devoutly  to 
be  desired,  "  not  simply  on  the  principle 
of  general  humanit}',  but  on  the  pnn- 
ciple  of  sound  European  policy,  and 
from  the  most  friendly  regiard  to  the 
Austrian  Emuire  itself,"  that  the  con- 
test may  be  brought  to  an  amicable 
termination.  It  was  in  this  speech 
that  his  lonlship  used  an  expression 
which  has  been  much  applaudea  and  u 
frequently  quoteil :  "  Opinions  are 
stron$(er  than  armies.  Opinions,  if  ther 
are  founded  in  tnith  and  iustice,  will 
in  the  end  prevail  agninst  the  bayonets 
of  infantry,  the  fire  of  artillery,  and  the 
charge  of  cavalry."  Why,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  not  the  representative  of 
England  afford  to  the  Hungarian  na- 
tion this  cheap  but  omnipotent  aid  of 
'^  opinion  ? "  Why  not  8ti*engthen  them 
with  the  encouraging  assurance,  ^  Eng- 
land holds  that  you  are  right,  and  dle- 
sircs  that  you  may  be  successfhl  1  ** 
We  meet,  inhis  lordship's  speeches,  with 
no  better  reason  for  this  anomaloos 
abstinence  than  in  these  sentences >^ 
"  But  there  are  higher  and  larger  con- 
siderations which  ought  to  render  the 
mainteuance  of  the  Atntriim  empire 
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t^  uf  tsrilicitude  to  every  Enp;li8h 
aiin.  Austiia  in  a  most  im- 
t  fiemeiit  in  the  l>jilaiice  of 
2i\n  power.  AuMtria  stiindH  iu 
itre  of  EuroiK',  a  barrier  against 
cliiUL-nts  on  the  one  side,  and 
t  invasit»n  on  the  other.  The 
.d  I  tide fy:  licit' twe  and  lihertiet  of 
c  'iiv  h'tmid  up,  in  my  opinion, 
'«t'  uMiiU':na7iO'  atul  intet/ritf/  of 
J.  a*  'I  'jri'at  European  power; 
herefore,  anything  which  tends 
rect,  (►r  even  remote,  con- 
ey, to  weakon  and  to  criuple 
a, — but  still  moi*e  to  reduce 
lom   hor  ]K>sition  of  a  first-rate 

to  tluit  of  a  secondary  Stjite — 
be  a  great  cal.'uuity  to  Europe, 
le  which  every  Englishman  ought 
»recatf,  and  to  try  to  prevent." 
true,  tliat,  to  the  entr.mce  of  a 
in  army  into  the  Hungarian  ter- 

Lonl  Palmerston  did  object ; 
reply  was  furnishtMi  by  his  own 

and  the  w^hole  tenor  of  his 
:  **  In  the  caso  of  civil  war,  other 
ies  have  a  right,  if  they  choose, 
e  jiait  with  either  belligerents." 
n*  are  s^everal  distinct  ]»rinciples 
ieniational  relation.  There  is 
whii'h  wjis  em1>odied  in  the 
Alli:in«v,  and  sivnw  porj)etuated 
.-«^i:i — tht'  right  of  aUsolute  Cto- 
,».nTs  t'>  iuti'i-ft-n-  arbitrarily  for 
i»n'>si'.»n  <.>f  i>oimlari)ower  ;  or,  ius 
lv...-;it»-s  of  th.it  principle  would 
I  dtif'Mi.v  i\(  law  ami  ordt?r.  The 
I-.'  ]friii-ii>b'  is  that  ti'miKjrarily 
•1  by  tin'  National  (oiivontion 
.:i.  i"  iu  ITlM — the  right  uf  denio- 

pri»i»air.iiidisni,  «.»r  of  assisting 
•t.>  ill  revolt  against  their  rulers, 
riu«:ipl»"  whi«'h  has  now,  to  our 
%'\]^v,  no  r«'presontativos.  A 
ii-ati'»ii  of  the  la  tier  is  th«*  Jissur- 
;ivon  by  Lauiaiiino  to  the  Foreign 
rs  in  l'^4^:  **  ll<'sjKvt  for  existing 
ilfiuent-.  liut  brotherh(M>d  with 
v-^ed   uatiMiialities."      Similar    to 

tin*  divtrine  of  Kossuth:  'Mn- 
iti'iii  to.-iif..nvnon-iutervcnti«»u," 
dM-tiiip*  that,  if  .>!»»•  jM.JWt-r  inti'r- 
i  th:*  ini»'nial  at^'airs  of  another, 
'i::lib'Hirlii;X  ]M»wi*r-;  should  unitf 
•ri*N*»  lh:it   inti-rlVn-U"*!'.     Nont*  of 

priufiph'.x  liMWi'Vi'r,  liavt.'  we 
eni^'-idi'.'d  in  Lord  l*alnierstou's 
.  "r  fxpn.'^sod  in  bis  speeches.  Of 
Ighls  of  •*  oppressed  nationalities" 
•-•  ii«^hing.  Three  comlitions  are 
<irv    to   iHuistitute    a    nation — w 


territory  marked  out  by  ilistinet  ]>liy- 
sical  features  ;  oneness  of  r.-ice  or  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  c:ipaclty  of  self-protec- 
tion and  self-government.  Jielgium  is 
such  a  nation  ;  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
such ;  Itiily  is  unquestionably  such  a 
nation  ;  and,  as  decidedly,  Hungary. 
But  of  these  circumstances  Lonl  Pal- 
merston seems  to  take  no  account. 
Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  faith  iu 
what  is  called  by  Anglo-Saxons,  *'  the 
brotlierhood  of  nations," — by  French- 
men, "  the  solidarity  of  peoples."  He 
s})eaks  of  their  mutual  interests  as 
ix)litical  or  commercial  communities ; 
but  that  they  may  have  a  moral  rela- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  individuals — 
obligations  to  succour  each  other  in  dis- 
'  tress,  and  protect  each  other  from 
I  wrong — ^there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
believes.  The  followhig  ]>aB8age  of  a 
speech  delivered  in  1848  applies  to 
commmiities  a  doctrine  that  is  deemed 
misiuithropical  when  applied  to  indivi- 

■  duals  :  *'  As  to  the  romantic  notion  that 
I  nations  or  Governments  are  much  or 

permanently  influenced  by  friendships, 
I  and  Grod  knows  what, — why,  I  say  that 
I  those  who  maintain  those  romantic  no- 

■  tions,  and  a]»ply  the  intercourse  of  in- 
I  tlividuals  to  the  intercourse  of  nations, 

are  indulging  in  a  vain  dream.  The  only 
thing   wdiich   makes  one   (Jrovemment 
follow  the  advice  ami  yield  to  the  coim- 
;   sel  of  another,  is  the  hope  of  benefit  to 
accrue  from  adopting  it,  or  the    fear 
I  of  the   consequences  of   o[»i)osin<j  it." 
J  )isdainfully  negligent  of    the   rights, 
and  sceptical  of  tlie  morality  of  natioiL<«, 
I   his  lordship  ai)pears  equally  destitute 
'   of    that    magnanimous    spirit    which 
deems  the  help  of  the  wrongeil  more 
I   obligatory  when  it  involves  resistance 
to  the  strong.  Poland,  Cracr>w,  l^mle, 
I  and  Hungary,  though  each  confesse<lly  a 
\   good  cause,  aix*  left  to  succumb,  because 
remonstrance  would  be  vain,  and  war 
I   would  be  inconvenient  to  English  in- 
terests.     *'  Liberty  ami    civilisation  " 
may  liave  the  benefit  of  Eiij^lisli  aid  in 
r>elgium,  Portugal,  an<l  S]>ain,  >>ecause 
the  Belgians  have  the   sympathies  of 
insurgent   KuroiK.*  ;    and    the    despots, 
Miguel  and  ( 'ani>s,  are  feeble.  In  .short, 
the  only  "prineii»h's  "  that  can  be  glean- 
ed from  a  careful  review  of  Pahnersto- 
'   niaii  utterances  and  »hung?»,  are,  an  ir- 
',   regular,  indefinite  symiKithy  with  con- 
I   stitutional  government,  anxiety  to  maiu- 
I   tain  the  **  balance  of  power"  in  Europe, 
'   and  a    dt'temiination  to    make  lx)tli 
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Hiilwcrvieiit   to  the  *' glory"  and  hite- 
vevitA  of  Ku^land. 

It  \a  witli  ahiiDHt  iMiiiiful  reluctance 
that  the  writer  han  broiiglit  himself  to 
ih'iH  conclusion.  J  laving  tini>«h(Ml  Iiih 
tank,  heniavc<infe88  thatlio  (roiunionce<l 
it  with  a  invposseHsion  in  favour  of 
Lonl  Pahnrrston'H  political  career,  Jis 
well  as  thu  admiration  bo  commonly 
felt  for  liiH  tiili'nts  and  energy.  A  care- 
ful collation  of  the  materialH  for  this 
review  h:is  considei-ably  modified  the 
fonuLT  feeling.  On  many,  a  similar 
effect  ha«  l>eon  produeed  by  the  avowal 
of  his  lordship's  a])i>roval  of  liouis  Na- 
lK)le(»n^s  usur)iation.  He  now  standB, 
as  he  told  Sir  litibert  Peel  two-and- 
twenty  years  n<r*\  "  one  of  the  repri*- 
Hentativefl  of  the  ))e(»ple  of  England, 
and  the  reprewentative  of  my  (»wn  opin- 
ions.'* He  may,  perad venture,  occupy 
once  more  the  proud  position  of  helms- 
man of  the  British  barque  through  the 
troublous  watci*s  of  foreign  politics. 
Would  he  in  that,  or  in  his  more  pri- 
vate capacity,  ex])iate  his  late  offence 
against  his  own  fame  and  the  cause  of 
politicjil  morality,  in  condoning  with 
N«apoleon's  treason,  he  may  do  so  by 
resuscitating  within  his  heart  the  spirit 
of  his  ilhistnoiis  friend  and  mjister, 
George  Canning — ^by  calling  in  once 
more  the  New  World  to  redress  the 
Imlance  of  the  Old — and  by  uniting 
England  and  America  in  an  an*ay  of 
their  **  power  of  opinion"  against  the 
|)Ower  of  despotic  swonls — at  once  pi*e- 
wrve  the  ]>eace  and  establish  the  liber- 
ties of  I'^ui'ope  ;  crowning  his  own  grey 
hairs  with  a  wreath  of  imperishable 
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TiJE  su]»joct  of  this  sketch  is  not  one 
around   whose  nnme  is  enshrined  the   ■ 
halo  of  loving  or  joyous  reminiscences  ; 
but  rather  telling  of  the  shadows  of  a   ■ 
dark  and  stomiy  time,  of  one  whom  we 
have,  iH'rhajJS,  oidy  even  remembered  as 
associated  with  a  cloude<l  |)athway,  and   \ 
an  untimely  i^rdye  I  but  some  extentia- 
tion  may  be  urged  for  the  failings  of  | 
one  who  died  so  young,  and  yet  per- 
formed so  much  ;  and  if  we  c«n  awaken 
the  interest  of  any  in  exjjloring  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  and  in   j 
tracing    the  comiscations   of  genius,  ! 
draw  a»  moral  from  its  career,  and  a 
lesson  from  its  errors,  some  good  pur- 
pose may  be  answered. 


TliomaH  Chattertou  was  horu  at 
Bristol,  the  2(>th  November,  1762.  His 
father,  who  was  master  of  the  Free- 
school,  in  Pyle-street,  died  three 
months  before  the  poet  was  bom  ;  his 
mother  was  a  plaui,  worthy  waman; 
gentle,  but  melancholy.  At  five  years 
of  age  he  went  to  school,  exhibiting  no 
symptoms  of  genius  ;  on  the  contrary^ 
he  w.'is  remarkably  dull  and  stupi^ 
appearing  an  incorrigible  dunce  ;  in 
fact,  he  wjiH  sent  I  nick  on  the  score  of 
incajMicity,  until  six  and  a-half  years 
oM ;  even  his  mother  thought  him  to 
be  an  absolute  fool,  and,  when  correct- 
ing him,  frequently  told  him  so. 

This  inaptitude,  for  early  learning, 
luts  been  no  unfrequent  occurrence  in 
the  annals  of  literary  men. 

Hut  the  mental  energy  was  not 
dead,  but  slee])ing,  and  a  change  soon 
came  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream. 
Tliere  chanced  to  be,  in  his  motber^s 
possession,  an  old,  musical  manuscript, 
adonied  with  illuminate<l  capitals;  it 
an-t^sted  the  chihrs  attention ;  and  to 
use  his  mother's  words,  **he  fell  in 
love  with  it."  He  quickly  began  to 
read;  an  ancient  black  letter  Bible 
which  she  brought  him  completed  the 
chann,  and  C'hntteilon  was  no  longer 
a  duncre. 

This,  doubtless,  gave  the  first  early 
IxMit  to  his  antiquarian  taste ;  and  the 
ancient  monuments  and  antique  in- 
scriptions, in  the  church  of  St.  Marr, 
lietlcliire,  amongst  which  he  thus  early 
wandered,  strengthenetl  it.  At  eight 
yeai*s  nf  nge  lie  would  read  from  early 
moniing  t«»  late  at  night,  and  even 
thus  early,  wer«^  his  ihiwning  dreams 
<»f  ambition  commenctHl.  A  manufiu> 
turL-r  i»roniised  to  make  for  the  chil- 
dren a  present  of  s<mie  earthenware 
mug  or  cuj»  that  woiUd  gratify  a  child; 
and  he  asked  the  boy  -what  device 
should  be  inscribed  on  his?  ** Paint 
me,"  replied  the  future  creator  of 
R<»wley,  **  an  angel  with  wings,  and  a 
trumpet,  to  trumpet  mv  name  over 
the  world:*' 

He  becrinie  silent  and  thought- 
ful, often  wee]>ing,  a])jMirently,  with- 
out a  e;iuse,  and  woula  freauently  ab- 
sent himself  fi*oin  home  for  a  long 
period ;  and,  after  being  severely 
corrected,  he  sai<l,  **it  was  hard  to  be 
whipped  for  reatling.*' 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  went 
to  Ck)l8ton*s  school ;  his  pocket  monoj 
all  went  to  a  circulating  lifanurj.    Bn 
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rt:i«liii;r  was  ]iroiiii>4Ciiuiiri ;  religion, 
hi-Ti-ry,  hio^n^phy,  iMX'try,  hikI  \\v- 
r.\l\ry:  luil.  iiUtvl*  all,  li«'<lisj)laytMl  a 
t.;b^<.p»ii:itc  attac'Iiiiiont  for  aiitinuitiets. 
Hi  wii.ti-  a  iMtaiiipio  of  works  lie  liad 
r.'.-vl  from  tliij*  {n^-ioil  to  ten  yoaw  of 
:i::«-.  aiii<»uiitin(T  to  70  ill  number;  not 
inr-nJy  tlio  nnlinarj'  }^)oks  of  chiM- 
h  "A.  Kill  li-arneU  ami  alwlnise  works; 
:ini'>ii;:^t  otlu*r>i,  the  poiideroiLs  poU^- 
niii-al  tonics  of  Bingliam,  Yoiinj(,  and 
>iillin;rtW't. 

Oiiv  I'liaracteriHtio  ex[>i*(.-Hsion  wan. 
twu  at  this*  t-arly  a^e,  frequently  uwd 
'•>  hiiii,  th:it  *Mi«mI  ha«l  »ont  his  orea- 
tHr»-s  into  tlie  world  with  arms  lun^' 
I  li.-n.'h  to  ri\ii*h  anythin«r  if  they 
V  h-H.^r  til  In-  at  the  trouble." 

Hi.-w  manners  were  nottnl  for  reserve 
:th<i  unoiuqucnible  hauj^htiness :  he 
W'liild  shut  himself  up  for  hours  in  a 
i.ttlt'  niom  at  home,  which  he  called 
bi^  i>wii,  and  Would  come  out  be- 
jtIiiivI  witJi  oi'hreand  black  kvid.  In 
lii>  brain  were  alreatly  fermentin<;  the 
li»«wUy  |M.)oms;  while  his  friends  inm- 
L'iufd  Ik-  w.mj  abinit  staining  himself 
t-r  a  ijii».'-ey.  and  that  he  wouM  be  oti' 
.-•nir  day  with  thai  vajjfrant  trilK*. 

If  we  iire  thought  j)ai-ticular  in  thus 
tiwrlliug  minutely  u)K»n  cin-umstanoes 

■  r'  bis  varly  life,  ht  ii  nm  W  ftngolten 
til  .1.  .'ifti.-r  all,  the  whnji'  biogi-aphy  of 

*  fi.*:;*  I  in»  i>  but  tliat  c»f  a  boy,  antl 
rijiii    iiv   »ii'«l    Iiif.'ie   many   have   a*.-- 

•  juirt-i  the  maniK-r  of  even  entering  a 
r  --i!!  with  pittpriety. 

TIj-  fav..uni..  luiunt.^  of  Chattvrton 
v*rr.- ihi.- aisK's  and  tnwcr  of  IJedelitfo 

*  .'iiiivh.     l*»-autiful  excrediiigly  is  that 

•  i  i  .  huix'h  of  Sr.  Mary.  Ib^delitfo,  ]>ro- 
l..tl:v  iin:<i!rpa'*>»:l  by  any  in  the  kiiig- 
:...'.i.  \\Vll  mi;:ht  tlie  dim.  religious 
\  ^}\l.  i\n*n\iL\i  itj*  darki'ued  wind«»ws 
rv  liing.  th»-  g«>rg«  oTi>;  iiacery  of  its 
..!vbi'ei:iiir*'.  :ind  its  sculptured  monu- 
..i'  :tX<,  ihiillii:gly  impivss  llie  dawning 
;  ■AT'*  "f  thf  anhnt  youth  I  All 
ii'.iiud  '•ei-m-.  tM  tt.'U  of  thf  externals  of 
■IV  'litju  as  tlwmgh  you  shotdd  tln-iv 

■  :-'.-;i:ri-  wirii   ^iilxbit-d  a! id  eha>t«'ne»l 

}\  J  liitit'.  ptTehaiiiM'.  auiiii  .nIU'Ii  a 
-■•T.i  I-  tlii>.  -ImuM  \v«'  ileiMu  that 
nijht  -f  ilf  bi'ii«"ii»»i'^  nr  absiH'd  liad 
.*-  rtoi'l'liLT  plaiT  ;  and  yi-l  dt»th  this 
^.■I'-iiii-  rliup'h  of  l{«'if.-|iilo  yiejil  an 
ir:-T.iii.i-  ijf  that  oiir  .stt'p  which  is  siiid 
^•:iK-liiuf-  al'-ne  t'»  tlivide  "the  sub- 
lifiie  fn>m  the  ridiculuiw."  Turning 
7n>m  the  ct»nteiuplHtion  f»f  itn  exquiMit4> 


beauty  <if  the  present,  U>  it^  reonrils  of 
the  past,  I  saw,  suspemled  against  the 
wall,  a  large  rib-]»ouf.  Ou  inquiring 
of  the  sexton  what  it  might  be  ?  I  was 
seriously  toM  *'  it  was  a  rib  ot  the  Dun 
(.'ow  slain  by  CJuy,  1-larl  of  Warwii.-k.*"' 
Now  1  had  never  hitherto  felt  much 
res|H.'ct  for  tlnjse  doughty  kniglits  and 
stalwart  paladins  of  old,  who,  eiotlu^d 
in  i»anoply  of  pro<»f,  went  forth  seek- 
ing a<l ventures,  tight ing  monsters,  and 
tlnigons  when  they  could  find  them, 
}»ut  oftener,  I  am  afraid,  getting  into 
mischief,  by  attacking  tlieir  fellow- 
men  when  no  other  enemy  was  to  be 
found.  I  had  never  heretotore  felt  nnich 
vtMiiTation  for  those  itin<*rant  <h*struc- 
tives  :  but  supposing  this  to  bo  a  verita- 
ble rib  of  that  identical  Dun  Cow,  of 
whieh  so  much  h;is  been  said  and  sung, 
one  might  be  allowed  somewhat  to 
modify  what  must  in  thai  case  Ihj 
a  prejuiliceil  opinion,  and  to  feel  some 
little  respect  for  the  courage  that  had 
clcare<l  I  ho  earth  of  sucli  a  gigantic 
monster;  for  this  rib,  if  beh»nging  to 
one  of  the  mammalia,  as  they  aat/  it 
did,  must  have  heljidl  t«)  supjHirt  a 
IkmIv  of  some  twenty  or  thiily  feet  in 
height  !  the  length  <.>f  the  said  rib 
being  I)  iVet  <I  inclirs  .' 

A  more  intrre-tiug  objft.i  in  that 
same  tiid  chun-li.  !>;  the  e]al)i'i*alely- 
carved  luoninueiit  of  Admiral  Pt-nn  I 
Nauglil  tif  adiuirati*  ii  had  \  for  the 
seuipturcil  trophi»"<  of  that  dr«orate»l 
tomb,  or  ihi'  i altered  baiiiHTs.  waxing, 
as  ill  t!-iumi»haut  iuo<'kfry.  n'rp  the 
shnulii  !ing  \\ani«ir  brnt-.ith  !  ami  I 
eould  n«it  aviid  contrasting  the  war- 
11  k-*  |»aueantr\  of  that  mari»li-  ceiio- 
tapli,  with  th-'  calm,  <|uii't  resting- 
plai'.'  .if  the  t:;r  greater  -»p.  in  the 
lone.  ^eelud«''l  burial-gi'ound  of  .b,|-- 
ilan^.  which  to  me  hath  ever  seemctl  in 
tell  of  ilee])est  quietude  an«l  ealm  rt - 
post',  'rin-  former  awoke  memories  of 
the  dark  «lays  of  war  and  bhi.ulshed  ; 
th.'  latt.r  breathed  of  h..|in,'ss  and 
l)eae.  .  That  uujivcteniiing  gi-ave  is 
virile  !  b\  many  a  piL'rini-traveJlei-. 
wliih'  eountles-i  tlowris  >p!'iML'  up  amid 
thevi'vilant  turf  ai-onnd.  .-Miil  ifii-  h-'uied 
wild  thymi'  an<l  b|i.--oni:ii\;  in-.' ji-ram 
wat'l  their  inceuNi-  unt»  ih-  «»ki**s, 
m«>unlinLr  upward 'i  rk«*  the  fi-a-jranei- 
of  th»'  memt>ry  of  iju'  iu*«t. 

Al'ter  thu-iliver-ing  >"inewhat  from 
our  subjcet,  let  U'  return  again  to  th** 
boy  |»oet.  1 1  is  earliest  ]»octical  elVu-iion 
w;us  written  at  ten  yea  I'm  of  age.     The 
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folloAviii«x  were  tlie  fii*8t  fft*l»le  flutter- 
in  «:.•<  <»1"  tins  uufltM  1^0(1  ^eiiiiuj.  Tln*y 
vrwv  miblislu'il  in  Fi-iir  FaActf* 
Journal,  .lanuiirv  sth,  17(W,  ami  are 
fiititlod  **rart  of  a  r»K?ni  on  thi*  laj*t 
Epiphany,  or  Chrint  coming  to  Judg- 
ment" : — 

lichoM,  jurtt  cominpr  fnmi  abow, 
Tho  •!  iidgo  with  iimjmty  and  lovo  ! 
Tlic  Kky  diviiloj*,  and  rolls  awav, 
To  admit  him  tlirunj^h  the  renlmtf  of  day  ; 
'JMie  sun,  futtoninhGd,  hitler  his  face, 
At  Josns'  brijjht,  suporior  my«  ; 
Dread  li^ditningM  flnwh,  and  thundcra  roar. 
And  «hiikc  the  csirth  and  briny  nhore  ; 
Tho  inimi>ct  soundH  at  lloavcn'tf  command. 
And  picrcvtli  through  tho  nea  and  land  ; 
'I'ho  (lend  in  each  now  fear  the  voice, 
Tho  Hinncra  fear,  and  tsnint*  rejoice  ; 
For  now  tho  awful  hour  w  come, 
\Vhen  every  tenant  of  the  tomb 
Must  rise  nnd  take  his  ercrlaMting  doom  ! 

lie  liad  l»een  ;^hK»my  fn>m  the  time 
Jic  )K?^an  to  learn,  Imt  wasmoi-e  cheer- 
ful when  he  t(M»k  to  writing  iwetry. 
The  weiffht  of  the  inoubibi  was  re- 
moved ;  lie  luid  ImrHt  hiH  lK»ndM,  and 
couM  prepare  liimself  for  liigher 
flights  ;  it  was  pleasant  even  to  feel 
luH  lihoily ;  he  could  liehold  the  hea- 
ven towanis  Avliicli  his  thoughts 
tended,  and  from  whicli  his  inspira- 
tion came.  Tiic  living  Are  that  had 
tipped  hirt  tongue  had  kindlcil.  Hia 
belief,  his  expectations,  and  his  ardent 
yeiiriiings,  burning,  struggling  to  be 
uttered,  might  T>e  uttered  now  ! 
Some  satirical  jiieccs  soon  followed. 
At  eleven  yeai-s  and  five  months 
he   wrote    the   followinc:,  on    an   un- 

1)rincipled  man,  who  shifted  liis  re- 
igion  from  one  sect  to  another,  with- 
out compunction.  It  is  cjdle<l  "  A  Ins- 
tate Will":— 

In  da}*H  of  old,  when  Wesley's  power 
Gathere<l  new  stren;^  by  every  hour, 
AiMi«$tato  Will,  jiiat  sunk  in  trade. 
Resolved  his  Imrgnin  shouM  bo  made. 
Then  stniijcrht  to  Wesley  ho  repairs. 
And  ]iuts  on  grave  and  solemn  airs  ; 
Then  thus  the  pious  man  addressed  : 
"  Goo«I  sir,  1  think  your  doctrine  best. 
Your  sen'ant  will  a  Wesleyan  be. 
Therefore  tho  principles  teach  me.*' 
The  preacher  then  instruction  gavo, 
How  he  in  thiji  world  diould  behave ; 
Ho  hears,  repeats,  and  gives  a  nod, 
Says  "  AVt/*//  ironCs  thf.  irnnf  o/O'ml;" 
Then  lifting  his  dinsembling  eyes, 
"  How  blo^ied  is  the  sect  I "  he  cries ; 
"  Nor  Bingham,  Young,  nor  Stillingfleot, 
Shall  make  mo  from  t\ua  sect  retreat." 
He  then  his  circamstanoo  declared. 
How  hanUtf  with  him  matton  fared  ; 
Bagged  him,  "  next  momUiff  FOR  to  make 
A  small  collection  for  bin  sake.*' 


The  preacher  said,  "  Do  not  repine, 
'   The  trkoir  ooUection  shall  be  thine." 

Will  looks  deniure,  and  cringiDg  bows, 
i   About  his  busineM  straight  he  goes, 

His  outwanl  acts  were  grave  and  prim. 

The  Methodist  appeared  in  him  ; 

liut  be  his  outward  what  it  will, 
I    His  heart  was  an  apostate's  etill ; 
'    He'd  oft  profess  a  hallow'd  flame,  ^ 
-    And  everywhere  preached  Wesley's  name ; 

He  was  a  preacher,  and  what  no^ 
I    S(i  lourj  as  iUfmeif  could  be  ^L 
i    Ife'd  oft  profess' with  holy  tiro, 

*'  The  labourer's  worthy  of  his  hire  I " 

It  happened  once  upon  a  time, 
{    When  all  his  works  wore  in  their  prime, 
I   A  Httft/ep/nct  appeared  in  riew  ; 
I    Then  \\  ill  bid  AiethodistB  adiou^ 
'    A  Methodist  no  more  he'll  be  ; 

Tlie  Pi-MtMaMti  sonrod  best  for  A«. 
I   Then  to  the  curate  straight  ho  ran, 
I   And  thus  addressed  the  rorerand  man  : 
I    "I  was  a  Methodist  'tis  true  ; 
;    With  pcnitenco  I  turn  to  you, — 
j   Oh !  that  it  wero  your  bountcoun  will 

That  I  tho  \'acant  place  might  fill, 
I    With  justice  I'd  myself  acquit* 

Do  everything  that's  right  and  fit !  " 

I   The  cura'e  straightway  gave  con»cnt : 
I   To  take  the  place  ho  quickly  went. 
I   Accordingly  he  got  tho  place. 
And  keeps  it  wiui  dissembled  grace 

Tolerable  ])oetry  this  for  a  boy  of 

11 1  yearH  old.    I  think  we  may  agree 

\  with  Warton,  who  says,  "Hie  above 

\m\a  a  degree  of  humour  and  care  of 

j  veniification  which  are  astouiuhliig  in 

Hucli  a  chihl." 
I       Some  two  years  or  so  later,  came 
:  out  the  first  result  of  his  antiqnariau 
l<»re,and  antique  imitations,  inmauncr 
,  following : — 

I       Messi'H.  Burgum  and  Catcot  were 
]>artners     as     newterers     in    BriatoL 
'  lliatterton  liaa  frequuntly  been  no- 
I  ticetl  by  the  fonuer,  who  had  given 
:  him  occasioiuilly  small  sums  of  money. 
I  He  was  vain  and  credulous,  and  fond 
I  of  notoriety  and  display — a  fit  subject, 
I  imdoubtediy,  to  practise  upon  ;    and 
Chattertfju  set  about  it    He  went  to 
him   one  day,  and  told  him  *^  he  had 
found  his  i>edigree  from  William  the 
I  C/Onqueror,  a  i>edigree  that  allied  him 
'  to  the  proudest  families  in  England  ; 
that  he  was  descended  from  lutilda, 
tlaughter  of  Waltheof,   Earl   of  Nor- 
!  thumberland  and  Huntingdon!^'     He 
assured  the  |)ewtei*er  of  this,  and  the 
])ewt«rer  l>elieveil  it    Great  has  been 
the  laughter  at  poor  Burgum  for  swal- 
lowing the  gilded  pill.    **  Bat  let  us 
imagine,"  says  Wm.Howitt,  ''a  Gharity 
schoolboy  in  an  old-fiwhioned  wrntinnf, 
and  his  mnocent  boy^  fiMW,  ^ipeHring 


m 


n  awl  fwiwitlwg  to  himao 
•AMt  a  doeaMnt^  as  Icniiidiii 
I  the  nnmiiiieiit-ftKmi  of  8t 
bvrdi, iniHiidi this  boywM 
pore  and  hunt  abont ;  Bni^ 
eompletel  J  taken  in  ;  and  a 
othen,  who  have  nnoe 
i  him,  woold  have  been  taken 
No  doubt  it  was  a  pleasant 
le  told  that  the  blood  whidi 
!h  of  a  rosty  nail  mis^t  draw, 
as  the  stream  whiim  flows  in 
ins.  Sorely  this  was  worth 
n  with  whidi  Burgum  re- 
he  lortanate  diaooverer.  A 
after,  Chatterton  supplied 
a  second  batdi,  giving  the 
down  to  the  time  of  Gharies 
iAere  wimfy  leamng  i^  as  Sir 
^bsenre8:  ** Chatterton  linked 
ed  this  splendid  chain  of 
through  remote  ages,  where 
I  full  wxme  for  fiction;  and 
approadiea  the  region  of  pro- 
be let  the  end  loose,  that  his 
sht  attach  himself  to  it  as  he 

fter  Chalterton*8  death,  Bur- 
neyed  to  London,  and  laid 
B  heralds  for  their  approval 
pnee  of  the  De  Bergem  fiunily. 
t  was,  he  auickly  returned  to 
uried  on  nw  pewtering,  and 
lo  more  of  his  aucetitors. 
lowing  was  written  at  eleven 
ige:— 

hty  frmmer  of  the  skies, 
onr  pare  deTOtiou  riao 
» incense  in  thv  sight ! 
;  in  impenetrable  shade, 
txtnre  of  our  souls  was  made, 
Tbj  command  gare  Ught. 

m  of  glory  gleamed  ;  the  ray 
d  the  dtAnem  into  day, 
I  hid  the  rapours  flv. 
led  by  His  eternal  Iotc, 
t  His  palaces  abore 
sheer  our  gloomy  sky. 

hall  wo  cdebrato  the  day 
God  appeared  in  mortal  clay, 
mark  ot  worldly  soom  ; 
the  archangel's  heavenly  lays 
tpied  the  Iwieemer's  praise, 
fhial'd  sohrations  mom ! 

shto  form  the  Godhead  wore, 
sine  of  poverty  ho  bore, 
andy  pomp  unknown ; 
III  in  a  human  walk  ho  trod, 
'as  the  man  Aln4ghty  God, 
^•rjoU  his  own. 

Md,  appre—d,  the  Godhead 
iMlicfthiivalecfteari^ 
•hUsHli 


He  mr  the  snstms  He  hsd  SMMis 
Uerilo  hii  power,  hii  Mses  tawids 
He  SMT  with  Mersy^  ejei  f 

And  now  began  to  be  noised  abroad 
the  fiunous  stonr  of  the  iron-bound 
chest  of  master  Quiynffe,in  that  muni- 
meni-room  of  St  luuryV^  Raddiiit, 
The  &cts  were  these  :  over  the  north 
porch  of  St  Marr's,  BeddiiEi,  rebuilt 
DV  Ganvnge  in  the  reign  of  Sdward 
IV.,  in  toe  fifteenth  oen&ry,  there  is  a 
kind  of  muniment^xxmiy  in  whidi  was 
deponted  six  or  seven  chests  one  in 
particular  was  said  to  be  ''Master 
Ganynge's  Oofte.**  About  17S7,  the 
keys  of  these  baring  been  some  time 
lost,  it  was  thought  tnat  certain  title- 
deeds,  and  other  writings  of  value^ 
were  in  the  diest  Acconlinriyy  they 
were  taroken  open,  and  the  cbeds  re- 
lating to  the  church  removed,  and  other 
parchment  manuscripts  left^  as  beiiig 
of  no  value.  Chatlerton*s  mther,  hifi 
nude  b^g  sexton  of  the  dinrdii  had 
brought  away  lam  quantities  of  the 
manuscripts;  and  tne  young  poet 
afterwards  nve  out^  that^  on  aod- 
dentallv  loo&nff  them  every  he  dis- 
covered poeticia  and  other  composi- 
tions by  Canynge,  and  his  firiendy 
Thomas  Bowley,  a  monk  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  These  were  the  fiunous 
>  forgeries  of  Chatterton.  He  had  erased 
I  the  old  writings,  and,  in  quaint  and 
I  obeolete  language,  had  written  thereon 
!  instead,  the  uunous  Bowley  poetry. 
In  1767,  he  was  apprentioMl  to  one 
Lambert,  a  Lawyer,  a  vulgar,  imperious 
man,  who  treated  him  very  harshly. 
:  Chained  twelve  hours  a  day  to  the 
office,  and  subject  to  indignity  and 
insult,  no  wonder  that  he  became  dis- 
gusted with  his  employer  and  emfdov* 
meut  Bodily  in  the  18th,  mentidly 
he  was  revelling  in  the  past  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Shrouded  amidst 
dust  and  cobwebs,  musty  parchments, 
and  obliterated  inscri^ions,'his  imagi- 
nation was  haunted  with  ffhostly  friars 
and  trains  of  shaven  monks,  pacing  in 
sable  stole  the  doisters  of  St  J  ohn^ 

Chatterton,  at  this  portion  of  his 
life,  has  by  some  been  accused  of 
libertinism.  His  contemporary,  Tlus- 
tlethwaite,  says  :  **  He  was  temperate 
in  his  living,  moderate  in  his  ))leasures^ 
and  regular  in  his  exercises  ;  and  to- 
tally u^eserving  of  the  as|>ersion.*' 

**  The  fiMt  appears  to  be,  that  Chat- 

terUm*8  character  has  been  blaAened 

I  by  every  slanderer.    He  has  been  a 
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kiinl  of  whip]>iiig  }K>8t^  for  every  Hcriln 
h\\u*i  apiironticii  ti>  try  hin  lininl  on. 
Tliercf  is,  ot'i*taiiily,  a  laxity  of  t'xjUH'S- 
sion  in  »ouu'  of  lii«  writings,  ])ut  we 
must  ri.'nieniV)er  that  these  were 
written  wlion  Churchill  was  famou8, 
an<l  *  Wilko's  Essay  on  Woman '  was 
bunit  l>y  the  nnnmon  hangman^ 

Many  have  wondered  how  ho  wrote 
so  niueh.  He  slejrt  but  little,  and 
wotdd  even  write  all  night  hy  moon- 
light. He  sehlom  ate  animal  fcKni  at 
this  time  :  not  like  Byron  for  fear  of 
getting  fat,  l»ut  like  Shelley,  liet^uae 
he  sui»i)o»ed  it  t^)  im]iair  his  intelleet. 
He  never  tjtstod  strong  or  R])irituou8 
liquors, — a  cake  («■  a  eruat  of  l»read 
and  ]>ure  spring  water  was  liis  dinner 
meal.  Sometimes  his  mother  woultl 
t<^mpt  him  with  a  hot  meal  on  hi.s 
visit-s  to  her.  He  would  reply,  "  he 
had  a  work  in  hand,  and  nnist  not 
render  himself  more  stujHd  than  God 
liad  ma»le  him."  There  are  few  such 
instances  (if  unvarying  temi>e ranee  on 
record.  Jiyron  dined,  when  in  Italy, 
on  a  biscuit  autl  ghuss  of  s«.Mla  wat-er  ; 
l»nt  he  anticipated  corpulency,  and 
shutldereil  at  the  notion  of  a  fat"  Chihle 
Harold." 

In  17<)8  a  new  bridge  was  completed 
in  IJristol,  an<l  out  came  in  Felix 
Farley's  Journal,  an  account  of  the  cere- 
mony of  o])ening  the  old  bridge.  What 
a  sensation  it  wiused.  The  journal 
office  was  besieged  ;  the  nund)er  ra- 
pidly bought  up,  and  there  sat  (liat- 
terton  silently  laughing  in  his  sleeve. 

A  Mr.  liiirrelt,  a  highly  resjiectable 
surgc<.»ii,  was  about  to  write  a  history 
of  >>risttil,  and  wjis  anxiously  collei*ting 
materials.  He  wa.s  introduced  to 
(■hattcrton,  who  ftnihwith  furnished 
him  with  valuable  matter,  and  ancient 
records.  All  the  proiluce  of  his  own 
fertile  fancy,  mere  fiction,  and  these 
form  no  inconsiderable  ]>oi'tion  of  the 
large  cpiai'to  volume  of  Barrett,  a 
work  otherwise  of  considerable  value 
and  research.  The  WTitersawit  when  at 
Bristol  a  short  time  back,  and  was  per- 
fectly jwtoundedat  the  marvels  therein 
depicted.  The  gorgeous  architecture, 
and  the  pictui-esipie  embellishment** 
of  a  HUpixisititious  bygone  day,  were 
the  8e\Upture<l  lictions,  the  iMKitic  day- 
ilreams  of  that  marvellous  hoy. 

William  Howitt,  in  speaking  of  this 
era  of  the  jioet's  life,  says  :  "  This  was 
one  of  those  bright  seasoiia  in  his  ca- 
reer; when  Hie  heaven  of  his  spirit 


hiul  cast  itrt  glory  ou  the  nether  world ; 
wlieu  the  light  and  s]dendoar  (»f  hk 
own  beautiful  creations  invest  the 
common  earth,  and  he  walktf  in  th« 
summer  of  his  lieart's  joy.  Every  ima- 
gination seems  to  have  lieoome  i 
reality  ;  every  hope  to  expand  before 
him  into  fame  and  felicity  ;  and  the 
flowers  beneath  his  tread,  the  sky 
aliove  him,  the  air  that  breathes  upoD 
liis  cheek, — all  nature,  in  short,  is  full  of 
the  intoxication  of  his  poetic  triumph. 
Bristol  l)ecame  too  narrow  for  hun. 
He  shifttnl  the  field 'of  his  ambition  to 
L(jn<lon,  and  the  '  whole  enchanted 
realm  of  his  anticipations  ])assed  like  a 
drejim.  and  waa  gone  !  There  came 
instea<l  cruel  contempt,  sonl-witherinf 
neglect,  hunger,  deqwir,  and  suicide ! 

In  17b*(),  he  bc^n  to  be  ambitions 
to  appear  in  ])rnit  in  London,  and 
he  wi*ote  to  Dodsley,  the  publisher, 
but  received  no  answer  ;  and  then  to 
Horace  Wal^wde,  enclosing  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  "The  Ryse  of  Peyncteyiue 
in  Engknd,  by  J.  Bowley,  1469,  £r 
Mast  re  C'anynge.''  Waljjole  wrote 
back  :  "  I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks 
for  it.  I  have  not  the  liappiness  of 
undei*Htanding  the  Saxon  language, 
and  should  not  have  been  able  to  com- 
prelien<l  it  without  your  learned 
notes.  **  The  Ablx>t  John^s  verses  are 
wi>ndcvful  for  their  harmony  and 
spirit : "  "  but  insteivd  of  correcting 
y».»u,  sir,  f/ou  ai*e  far  more  able  to  cor- 
rei-t  me." 

Cluitterton  replied  in  generous  but 
imprudent  cH>niidence,  confessing  his 
yi>nth  and  limitetl  means,  and  then  a 
change  took  place  in  Wal|x>le*s  style, 
and  he  left  the  youthful  poet  to  hi* 
des])air,  his  star\'atiou,  and  untimely 
death.  Coleridge  severely  remarks  ou 
Walpolc's  conduct:  **Oh!  ye  who 
honour  the  name  of  man,  rejoice  that 
this  Wali>ole  is  called  a  Lord.''* 

Walpole  made  that  a  ciime  in  Chat- 
terton,  of  which  he  himself  was  guilty, 
and  had  himself  set  the  example.  Chat- 
terton  giive  out  tliat  his  poems  were 
written  bv  llowley.  Widpole  gave  out 
that  his  '■»  Cn-stle  of  Otninto  "  was  the 
work  of  an  old  Italian,  found,  not  in 
Canynge's  chest,  but  in  the  libmry  of 
an  ancient  Catholic  family  in  the  north 
of  Kn^dand. 

Wal[>ole  would  not  see  that,  if  Bowley 
was  nobody,  Cliatterton  waa  a  great 
p<x't,  and  as  a  bov,  and  a  poothoj^  an 
extraordinary     phenomenon ;       that 
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t  h}'])ocrisy  in  professions  than 
t  religion  itself.  In  extenuation 
offence,  let  it  be  remembered,  he 
ill  literally  a  boy  ;  and  let  his  ac- 
who  would  east  a  stone  at  him, 
>n  what  were  their  own  religious 
IS,  and  whether  some  of  them 
a4l  any  in  that  schoollM^y's  stage 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  If  we 
r'er  his  religious  scei>ticism,  and 
the  occasional  8ymi)tom8  of  a 
'f  truth,  and  high  principle  in  his 
y  hoaxt'8,  we  are  compelled  to 
i-lcilge  it  was  because  he  had  no 
it^  friend  or  coimsellor.  He  was 
youn^  giant,  wandering  solita- 
er  a  wilderness  without  a  guide, 
le-post  ;  and,  if  he  did  not  go 
in  j>ro])ortion  t<j  his  unusual  ar- 
strenirth,  and  speed,  it  were  a 
r!      ^ 

remainder  of  Chatterton's  life  is 
contemplate.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
*'  Few  subjects  of  composition 
:  aftVcting  or  elevating  can  ever 
when  we  consider  the  strange 
iity  of  his  character,  his  attain- 
uii'lr  circumstances  so  incalcu- 
li>.'i(lvanlM!jf»'(iu.s,  his  high  spirit 
L^j)t'nd.iicc,  the  rea<ly  versatility 
hich  he  stoojH'd  to  the  meanest 
y  or  poetical  <lrudgery,  his  warm 
m  fur  his  family,  together  with  a 
I  looseness  of  morality  ;  a  subject 
ling  the  strongest  alternations  of 
nd  shade.'*  When  in  London  he 
for  the   magazines  poem  after 


iity  demanded  that  be  should  be   I 
it  under  the  notice  of  the  good   i 
he    wise,    and    his    powers   de- 
d ;  and  had  Walpole  kuidly  taken 
?rton    by  the    hand,  instead   of  \ 
ing  him  on  account  of  his  po- 

and  of  his  having  put  on  him 
rdcnable  trick  of  representing  his 
»leudid  productions,  as  those  of  a 
^ity  Thomas  Rowley,  he  would 
avcd  a  great  mind  to  his  country, 
'^ould  have  deserved  of  it  all 
r  and  gratitude.  But  to  have 
«d  this   from    Walpole   was  to 

exj)ected     warmth     from     an 

iv  this  disappointment  Chatter- 
•aolved  to  go  to  London,  He 
to  t;dk  infidelity,  and  to  write 
was  that  dark  season  of  doubt 
many  great  and  gi'eater  minds 
irough.  His  antique  poems  are 
nly  moral,  and  frequently  of  a 
anal  character.    He  strove  more 


poem,  satire  after  satire,  loyal  articles 
and  republican  songs  and  glees,  light 
squibs  for  the  daily  papers,  and  *  furi- 
ous tiiudes  for  any  hireling  publisher 
that  would  engage  him.  Perhaps  in 
the  whole  history  of  literature  there  is 
scarcely  a  more  striking  instance  of  un- 
tiring industry.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Banrett  at  this  time,  after  talking  pub- 
licly of  suicide,  he  says :  "  I  keep  no 
worse  company  than  myself.  I  never 
drink  to  excess,  and  have,  without 
vanity,  too  much  sense  to  be  attached 
to  the  mercenary  retailers  of  iniquity. 
No  ;  it  is  my  pride, — ^my  dark,  native, 
unconquerable  pride, — that  plunges  me 
into  destruction.  I  know  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  my  composition  is  pride. 
I  will  endeavour  to  learn  humility,  but 
it  cannot  be  here.  What  it  wiU  cost 
me  in  the  trial,  Heaven  knows." 

He  wrote  to  his  relations  flourish- 
ingly of  his  success.  Alas  !  what  was 
it  {  He  was,  in  truth,  almost  from  the 
first,  in  a  state  of  starvation.  His 
friends  had  subscribed  several  guineas 
to  pay  his  way  to  and  in  Ijondon.  Out 
of  this  he  sent  his  mother  and  sister 
handsome  presents.  After  all  his 
cheering  accounts  of  his  success  sent 
to  his  anxious  relatives,  what  was  the 
wretched  result  ?  £4  los.  he  received  ; 
£l  1  were  due  to  him,  and  he  never  got 
it.  Twenty-three  shillings  per  month 
was  the  whole  of  his  London  literary 
reward  !  Full  of  hope,  and  thirsting 
to  attain  the  golden  goal,  not  only  of 
fame,  but  of  wealth  and  station,  Chat- 
terton  entered  on  his  London  career. 
The  clouds  which  had  covered  his 
nioniing  sky  seemed  floating  away ; 
his  moral  atmosphere  grew  clearer  ; 
and  he  went  on  his  pathway  hoping  and 
trusting  in  the  future.  But  wnat  were 
his  grounds  for  hope  ?  and  who  were 
his  allies  ?  Booksellers,  printers,  and 
jniblishers.  To  these  men  the  young 
l>oet,  Esau-like,  sold  his  birthright, 
"  the  vision  and  the  faculty  Divine," 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.  How  could  any 
goo<l  come  out  of  such  a  Gahlee  as 
this  ?  But  let  us  not  judge  him  too 
hai-shly.  If  he  threw  away  his  genius, 
was  there  not  a  reason  I  IVrhaps  none 
grieved  more  over  the  mth  he  took 
than  himself.  If  man  doth  not  live 
by  bread  idone,  it  is  ecjually  true  he 
cannot  live  without  it ;  and  the  soul 
which  should  feed  only  on  angels*  food, 
must  bow  itself  down  to  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt,  in  order  that  its  frail  co-mate 
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the  body,  **  may  have  bread  and  meat 
in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  meat  in 
the  Evening." 

Turning  from  the  Htarving  trr^cK  of 
literature,  he  applied  for  a  situation  as 
8urgeon*8  mate  in  a  voyage  to  the  coast 
of  Africa ;  but  in  vain.  Here  was  a 
downfall  for  tlie  aspii-ant  after  wealth 
and  distinction.  Tlie  enthusiasm,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  exultation  of  his  bright 
aii<l  shiny  boyhood  days  were  gone; 
the  ladder  on  which  he  had  hoi)ed  to 
have  climbed  to  the  heaven  of  great- 
ness was  withdrawn  ;  and  the  sleeper 
awoke  to  find  that  his  only  pillow  was 
a  stone  ;  that  he  must  exchange  the 
communings  of  angels  for  intercourse 
with  cold  and  henrUess  men.  His  last 
ho[M)  had  failed.  He  was  friendless, 
alone,  and  imassisteil,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  he  should  ))e  a 
wanderer  and  an  outcast !  What  won- 
der if,  in  his  dark  and  deep  distress, 
self-contempt  (IrowntKl  youth's  starlight 
smiles  in  tears  ?  and  the  victim  angrily 
refuseil  to  be  fed,  to  be  kept  alive  by 
the  hand  of  charity.  For  two  or  three 
days  he  tasted  nothing.  Three  days 
before  his  death  he  was  walking  with 
a  friend  in  St.  Piuicras'-churchyard, 
i*eadin^  the  epitaphs,  and  fell  into  a 
grave  he  had  not  noticed.  His  friend 
helped  huu  out^  and  told  him  he  ^*  was 
happy  at  )>eholding  the  resurrection  of 
genius  ! "  Poor  Chatterton  smiled 
faintly,  and,  taking  his  companitm  by 
the  arm,  said :  "  My  dear  friend,  I  feel 
the  sting  of  a  speedy  dissolution.  I 
have  been  at  war  with  the  grave  for 
some  time.  I  find  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
vanquish  as  I  imagined.  We  can 
find  an  asylum  for  every  creditor  but 
that." 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1770,  he 
took  i)oison,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  and  three-quarters.  An 
inquest  waa  held,  and  a  verdict  of  in- 
sanity Wiis  returned.  He  was  bui-ied 
among  the  paupers  in  the  buriaI-gi*ound 
in  Shoe-lane.  Farriugdon  market  now 
stantls  on  or  near  the  spot.  Tossed 
and  troubled  was  his  life,  ami  even  his 
ashes  knew  not  repose.  A  monument 
to  his  memory  is  erectetl  in  the  church- 
yard of  Bedcliffe.  Wiio  could  reml 
thereon  without  one  feeling  of  sympathy 
or  regret  the  very  worcls  written  by 
that  marvellous  boy  himself  for  his 
suf^xwed  mounment,  and  inserted  in 
his  will  ?« 


"  To  tho  memorjr  of 

THOMAS      CHATTKRTOy. 

Header,  judge  not  I    If  thou  art  a  Chiutiao, 

belioTO  thsLt  he  ehall  bejodged 
By  a  superior  Power.    lx>  that  Power  alone 

ia  ho  now  answerable." 

Dr.  Fry,  not  knowing  of  his  end, 
shortly  after  Ids  death  proceeded  to 
Bristol  to  relieve  and  assLit  the  young 
poet.  Poor  Chatteilon !  Had  he  but 
learned  to  confide  in  the  wisdom  and 
love  of  his  God,  his  grief  would  have 
endured  for  a  night,  and  joy  would  have 
come  with  the  morning.  The  marvel- 
lous boy  would  have  become  the  pet^ 
feet  man ;  and,  instead  of  a  record  of 
sorrow  and  a  death  of  mjulnesa,  we 
should,  in  all  probability,  have  had  to 
commemorate  the  history  of  a  happj 
poet,  and  the  end  of  a  Chriatian  philo- 
sopher. 

In  personal  appearance  ChaUertoa 
was  comely  ana  manly  beyond  hii 
jrears.  His  eyes  were  grey  and  pie^^ 
mgly  brilliant.  Like  Byron,  one  eje 
was  more  remai-kable  than  the  other, 
and  its  lightning-like  flashes  had  some- 
thing about  them  almost  supematonL 
I  cannot  here  recapitulate  tne  number 
of  works  and  poems  ne  wrote.  AxnoDoA 
these  were  the  "  Death  of  Sir  CThanes 
Bawdyn,"  "Ella,  the  Bristowe  Tra- 
gedy," *K^dwyn,"  "The English  Meta- 
morphoses," "  The  Tournament,"  "  The 
Parlyament  of  Spiytes,"  "  Kew  Gar- 
dens," &c.,  &c. 

His  famous  ix>ems  of  "Rowley" 
caused  a  strong  controversy  in  the  liter- 
ary world,  lasting  nearly  down  to  our 
day,  some  asserting  them  to  be  forge- 
ries, other  writers  as  strongly  provin|^ 
or  trying  to  prove,  their  antheuticity. 

In  his  works  there  are,  of  course, 
ti*aces  of  extreme  youth,  but  the  lan- 
guage is  vigorous,  and  the  versification 
melodious.  There  is  in  them  an  excel- 
lent ]>athos,  emanating  from  a  heart 
full  of  the  softest  emotions,  and  Yibra- 
ting  beneath  the  touch  of  sorrow,  as  the 
lyre  under  the  Hnger  of  some  skilful 
master.  Although  he  penetrates  not 
into  the  inner  mysteries  of  our  nature, 
he  never  {mrtrays  it  in  false  colours. 
His  men  are  brave,  generou8,and  heroic, 
and  true  to  the  iini)ulses  of  ^e  heart 
in  a  liarbarous  age.  His  women  gentle, 
loving,  and  faithful,  and  not  less  wise 
than  women  should  be.  His  expression 
is  most  frequently  chaste  and  beautiftd. 
His  hero,  mr  Charles  Bawdyn, 


THOMAS  CHATTKBTOK. 
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RaoountB  the  aotioiii  of  the  day 
Eeoh  night  before  he  deeps. 

Tites: — 

Be  the  white  moon  ihinee  on  high, 

rhiter  is  my  true  lore's  shroadT 

peaks  of  '^  a  church  on  which  the 
do  set  to  appearing,"  of  the  "  king- 
ledced    meads,"  of   the  ''murky 
8  hanging  on  the  waning  moon, 
e  **  ^y  morning  lark,  chanting 

0  noisily  ;**  and  &at  sweet  line  is 
3  full  of  the  freshness  and  vigorous 

1  of  a  spring  morning : — 
king-cups  hiintmg  with  the  morning 

following  is  an  eloquent  descrip- 

>f  autumn : — 

,  autumn  bare  and  sunburnt  doth  appear, 

his  gold  band,  gilding  the  falling  leaf, 

ing  up  winter  to  fulfil  the  jear, 

ig  upon  his  back  the  yellow  sheaf! 

peaks,  too,  of  the  "  soft  young  oow- 
and  "  the  silver-footed  doe," 
gathered  storm,"  ''the  blue  Levin," 
'shouts  when  the  winds  are  up." 
he  lived,  we  might  have  had  an- 
-  "Midsummer  Ni^t*s  Dream." 
lee  only  what  Chatterton  is,  and  it 
perhaps  vain  to  speculate  on  what 
ight  have  been  ;  for  he  passed 

lome  firail  exhalatiou,  which  the  dawn 
t  in  its  golden  beams. 

his  "Elegy   on    Philii>8,"  occur 
beautiful  unes  descriptive  of  the 

»n4.     Those  following  are  his  de- 

tion  of  winter  : — 

tagf^  winter,  bending  o'er  bis  tread, 
grixsod  hair  bedropt  with  icy  dew, 
ires  a  dusky  light,  congealed,  dead, 
.  robo  a  tinge  of  light  ethereal  blue, 
■ain  a  motley,  sanguine  sable  cloud, 
limps  along  the  russet  dreary  moor, 
(t  rising  whirlwinds  blasting,  keen,  and 
Mid, 
1  the  white  surges  to  the  sounding  shore. 

(lis  Anna  Seward  says  : — "  It  ap- 
{ to  me  so  finely  executed,  that  no 
living  or  dead,  has  ever  excelled 

must  close  these  short  extracts 
his  writings  with  a  few  lines  from 
fcimen  worthy  of  his  powers,  enti- 

RESIUXATION. 

!  God  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky, 
Vhose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys. 
Thee,  my  onlV  rock,  I  fly, 
"by  mercy  in  Thy  justice  praise. 

»  mj'stic  mases  of  Thy  will, 
"he  shadows  of  celestial  light, 
)  past  the  powers  of  human  skill, 
kit  what  the  Eternal  acU  is  right. 


Oh  1  teaeh  me  in  the  tiying  hour. 

When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear, 
To  still  my  sorrows,  own  Thy  power, 

l^y  goodness  lore.  Thy  justioe  fear. 
If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee 

Enoroaohing  sought  a  boundless  sway, 
Omnisdenoe  oould  the  danger  see. 

And  meroy  look  the  oauM  away. 
Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thon  oompbdn  f 

Why,  droopinff,  seek  the  dark  rooess  t 
Shake  off  the  mdanoholy  chain. 

For  God  created  all  to  bless. 
But,  ah  !  my  breast  is  human  still ; 

The  rising  sigh,  the  fidling  tear, 
Mylanguid  Titab'  feeble  rUl 

The  nokness  of  my  soul  dedare. 
But  yet  with  fortitude  resigned, 

I  thank  the  Inflioter  of  the  blow  : 
Forbid  the  sigh,  oompose  my  mind, 

Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 
The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night, 

Which  on  mj  dnking  spirit  steals. 
Will  Tanish  win  the  morning  light. 

Which  God,  my  east»  my  sun  rereala  ! 

Ah !  would  that  the  mist  of  distraction 
and  despair  had  ne*er  overclouded  this 
faith  in  Divine  goodness ! 

Fair  samples  of  the  poetic  powers  of 
Chatterton  cannot  easily  be  presented, 
because  his  most  powerful  poems  are 
shrouded  in  obsolete  language  and  an- 
tiquated phraseology. 

Jt  has  been  varwdd  that  the  poems 
acknowledged  by  nim  as  his  owti  com- 
position, are  of  a  cast  much  inferior  to 
those  which  he  produced  as  written  by 
the  counterfeit  Kowley ;  but  let  us  re- 
member that  on  the  latter  he  lavished 
all  hit}  powers,  with  them  he  purposed 
to  astonish  or  deceive  the  world,  whilst 
his  mbcellaneous  writing  was  the  pro- 
geny of  indigence,  distraction,  and  de- 
spair. 

Wordsworth  says  of  him  ; — "  If  he 
had  not  been  the  unquestionable  genius 
he  was,  the  brotherhood  of  poets  would 
vet  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
having  exhibited  to  the  world  a  bright 
and  beautiful  example  of  the  ideal 
Creator,  knowing  no  desire  which  ge- 
nius did  not  hallow,  and  possessed  of  a 
heart  which  kept  pure  the  holy  forms 
of  younc  imagination.  His  temperance 
should  DC  imitated  bv  all,  and  his  ab- 
stinence was  surpassed  by  none." 

We  will  here  give  a  few  other  quota- 
tions from  well-luiowu  authorities,  bear- 
ing upon  the  genius  and  writings  of  the 
unfortunate  young  poet 

The  " Edinbui^h  Review"  remarks: 
— "The  pretended  antiquity  of  his 
poems  has  been  denounced  as  a  crime 
against  truth,  with  all  the  solemnity 
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with  which  the  lie  of  Anauias  is 
quoted  from  Scripture.  Why,  the  word 
forgery  does  not  apply  to  such  an  inno- 
cent dccejjtion ! " 

AIi\  Brittoii  feelingly  obsenvrt  : — 
"  Posterity  may  be  excused,  if,  for- 
•jrettiug  hifl  eri-ora  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  neglected  state  and  youthful  sor- 
rows, it  sp^-'aks  only  of  Ids  genius." 

Southoy  savs: — "The  deception  might 
moat  assuredly  have  been  begun,  ant  I 
continued,  without  the  slightest  share 
of  ciiniinality  in  Chattertou." 

(Chambers  writes  : — "  Such  pi-ecocity 
of  genius  was  never  before  witnessed." 

( -arijenter  says  : — "  When    we    con- 
ceive  the    inspired    boy   transpr>i'ting 
himseli'  in  imagination  back  to  the  days 
of  his  fictitious  Rowley,  embodying  his 
ideal  characters,  and 
'  Giving  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation 
and  u  name/ 
we   may  forget    the  impostc»r  in  the 
cntliiisiast,  and   forgive  the  fiction  of 
his  reverie   for  its   beauty  and   inge- 
nuity." 

The  memory  of  Chattcrton  has  been 
branfle<l  as  that  of  a  forger.  If  he  was 
guilty,  it  was  of  a  forgery  upon  his  own 
brain.  Were  not  the  i)oems  themselves 
a  genuine  reality]  Why,  instead  of  hav- 
ing dug  them  from  tlie  nibbish  of  the 
rume<l  tem])le  of  hoar  antiquity,  they 
were  all  his  own.  What,  then,  was  his 
crime  I  Why  robbing  himself  of  his 
own  intellectual  riches,  and  de[)ositing 
them  on  the  altar  of  his  country's  glory. 
For  this  he  was  denounced  as  an  im- 
l)oster  I  Not  thus  in  our  hitter  and 
more  enlightened  day,  was  treated  the 
great  author  of  "Waverley,"  who  for 
thirteen  years  chose  to  palm  off  his  own 
productiDiiS  iw  those  of  Peter  Pattison, 
or  .Tedediah  C'leish>)otham.  If  Chat- 
tcrton is  to  be  so  tiereely  denounced  as 
an  im]M>.ster,  what  must  we  say  of  Paley, 
so  well  known  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Natural  Theology  1 "  a  work  which 
modern  research  has  provetl  to  In? 
a  gross  plagiarism  from  a  foreign 
and  little-known  writer  ;  and  yet  on  the 
fame  of  this  very  work  Paley  lived  in 
renown,  and  die(i  in  the  o<lour  of  sanc- 
tity ! 

Of  the  character  of  Chatterton,  com- 
posed as  it  was  of  most  contradictory 
mateiialH,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satis- 
factory analysis.  Amid  the  mist,  the 
darkness,  and  the  cloud,  bright  were 
the  emanations  of  that  genius  which 
pierced    through,    and    wed    a    light 


',   he 

efidl  i 
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around  him.  If  pride  and  haoffhtineflB 
outwardly  distineuiahed  him,  hu  inner 
heart  was  overnowing  with  filial  and 
fratei*nal  love.  The  cmarities  of  home 
Iiad  a  permanent  dwelling-place  in  his 
soul.  We  find  him,  even  m  the  diatrpae 
and  agony  of  his  London  career,  apeak- 
ing  comfort  and  hope  to  hia  frienaa  at 
Bristol,  remembering  their  wantaand 
ministering  to  their  necesaities. 

He  was  naturally  aabject  to  morbid 
feelings  and  gloomy  apprehenaaona 
Against  these,  except  at  the  very  laat, 
he  successfully  sti*uggled.  Decided 
symptoms  of  madness  were  in  his  fiuni- 
1^'.  His  sister  was  placed  under  con- 
finement, and  her  child  waa  anbject  to 
frequent  fits  of  mental  aberration.  On 
this  point,  Southey  remarks :  "  Thia  ii 
the  undoubted  key  to  the  ecoentricitiea 
of  his  life,  and  the  deplorable  raahneai 
of  his  death  !  " 

Had  Chatterton  lived  longer,  he 
would  doubtless  have  come  to  the  fall 
knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  if  the  poet  had 
lived  to  continue  hia  self-education,  ha 
would  have  learnt  reverence  for  othen, 
mistrust  foi*  himself,  charity  for  all, 
with  humility  and  the  fear  of  God,  on- 
til  at  lengtli,  instead  of  being  naked, 
and  miserable,  and  poor,  he  would  haw 
>>een  *'  clothed  and  ni  hia  right  mind** 

Tlie  writer  was  lately  at  Briatol,  and,    |. 
of  course,  visiteil  the  old  and  beautifiil 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Bedcliffe,  andstand- 
ing  at  an  early  hour  in  the  calm  qniek 
of  a  Sabbath-moming,  in  that  old  atony     . 
hexagon   apartment   over    the   noith- 
porch,  and  looking  tlirough  ita  mould- 
ering wimlows  over  the  silent  city  be- 
neath, he  felt  how  deep  an  influence 
tliat  spot  must  have  exercised  over  the 
lK)etic  genius  of  the  subject  of  Uiifl 
essay.    For,  as  a  Uving  writer  truly  re- 
marks,   ^you    seem  thai  and    there 
only  first  fully  to  feel  how  actual  and 
how  sad  is  the  story  of  Thomaa  Chat-     ^ 
terton."    Standing  on  tlie  duaty  floor    - 
at  this  very  (hiy,  are  the  very  aeu-aame 
old  crumbling  chesta,  duaty  and  worm-     "" 
eaten,  in  which  he  profeased  to  have 
found  the  relics  and  writinga  of  Bow- 
ley.    Here,  indeed,  began  his  wondrooa 
scheme  of  fame,  hence  it  spread  and 
t(tood  forth  as  a  brilliant  mystery  for  a 
moment,  and  the  proud  boy  gloried  in 
the  sudden  blaze,  until 

Black  decpair. 
The  shadow  of  a  starless  night  was  thrown 
Oror  the  earth  on  whidi  he  walked  alone ! 

W.H.R 
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SIEL  O'CONNELL. 

»uok,  in  hid  History  of  the 
jaka  of  Mr.  O'Coiinell  iu  the 
uaniier : — 

I  liLstory  of  mankind  there 
few  instances  of  a  power  so 
ary  as  that  which  Mr. 
now  exercised  over  his  couu- 
He  was  himself  thoroughly 
in,  endowed  with  many  great 
mting  many  qualities,  with- 
uo  man  can  be  deemed  really 
•f  a  commanding  presence, 
h  a  beautiful  aud  flexible 
>  with  great  (luicknesa,  ver- 
t,  and  the  })ower  of  compres- 
f  argument  into  a  short  and 
itic  sentence,  he  seemed 
r  nature  for  the  very  part 
(  peculiar  contlitiou  of  his 
lied  upon  him  to  enact.  His 
at  ion  had  given  his  manners 
of  an  ecclt^siastical  smooth- 
in  the  society  of  gentlemen, 
icularly  English  gentlemen  ; 
addressing  his  own  country- 
>uld  assume  (perhaps  resmne 
he  more  corrwt  word)  a  rt)l- 
,  which  completely  won  the 
le  exciteable  peasantry  whom 
to  move,  aud  over  whom  he 
eil  with  an  absolute  despo- 
th  the  Catholic  priesthood  he 
jreat  influence,  and  by  their 
?d  and  continued  his  extraor- 
ver  over  his  uneducated  coun- 
Wheu  speaking  of  the  priest- 
I  a  priest,  the  ilemeanour  of 
luell,  indeed,  was  so  deferen- 
appear  a  perfect  i)rostration 
id  Do<ly  to  ghostly  dominion. 

observance  of  the  forms  of 
1,  thf  ft^rvoiu'  of  his  outward 
the  contidence  and  esteem  of 
Catholic  clergy.  They  be- 
.  a  true  and  obedient  son  of 
rh  ;  they  trusted  him,  and 
n  endowed  with  great  ability, 
leir  tuni,  followed  ai^d  sup- 
s  political  agitation.  TliLs 
iridence  was  greatly  promote* I 
laraoter  of*  Mr.  O'Connell's 
hich  terror  played  no  eon)- 

Subject  to  the  influence  of 
•^ions,  of  undoubting  faith, 
[able  to  tits  of  des|)ondency 
le  was  just  tlie  man  to  ])o  an 
I  useful  instrument  in  tlie 
u  ;u*tute  and  gras])ing  priest- 


hood. In  most  cases  in  which  an  alli- 
ance takes  place  between  a  layman  and 
a  priest,  there  is  a  lurking  mutual  dis- 
trust, which,  spite  of  every  art  and  dis- 
guise, betrays  itself  frcmi  time  to  time. 
But  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  O'Conuell 
no  such  distrust  seems  ever  to  have 
arisen  on  either  side.  The  priests  of 
his  Church  were  too  sagacious  to  fail 
in  accurately  appreciating  the  extent 
and  character  of  their  power  over  his 
mind.  They  knew  his  weakness  and 
their  own  strength  ;  they  had  no  feai*, 
consequently,  when  aiding  him  to  ac- 
quire power  over  the  peasantry  ;  be- 
cause they  were  sure  tnat  his  ])ower 
would  never  be  employetl  to  diminish 
or  even  to  check  their  own  spiritual  in- 
fluencie,  and  temporal  authority  and 
wealth.  A.  perfect  mutual  cordiality 
and  contidence  appeared  to  exist,  and 
we  believe  did  in  reality  exist,  between 
them  and  Mr.  O'Connell ;  and^reat  ad- 
vantage resulted  to  both  parties  from 
tlus  alliance.  The  benefit  which  Mr. 
O'Conueli  received  from  the  priests  he 
amply  repaid  by  the  many  political 
services  which  he  rendered  to  the  whole 
of  his  Catholic  couutr3Tnen. 

"He  was  a  skilful  lawyer, — ^tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  character 
of  his  countrymen,  and  ready  at  all 
times  to  aid  them  when  subject  to 
accusation  by  the  (Government,  or 
quarrelling  among  themselves.  They 
who  have  witnessed  his  conduct  on 
criminal  trials  and  at  NUi  Prius,  de- 
scribe him  as  unrivalled  in  the  dexte- 
rity with  which  he  managed  a  jury  ; 
while  those  who  have  heard  his  legal 
arguments  before  the  Judges  in  Dublin, 
speak  of  them  aa  models  of  forensic 
skill.  The  contrast  between  his  man- 
ner on  these  diiferent  occasions  proved 
his  marvellous  vei-satility,  ami  ought 
to  have  prepareil  the  House  of  ( Com- 
mons for  his  admirably  appropriate 
demeanour,  when  he  first  apj)earetl 
before  them,  as  the  one  great  repre- 
sentative of  Roman-Catholic  Ireland. 
He  was  at  all  times  a  finishe<l  actor, 
and  could  assume,  or  tlirow  otT  at  <mce 
and  completely,  any  part  he  chose. 
The  familiar  buflbouery,  the  sly  fun, 
the  coarse,  nay,  almost  vulgar  but 
really  artful  pathos  and  sarcasm  of  the 
couiisel,  on  the  circuit, — whether  de- 
fending a  prisoner  in  the  C'rown  Court, 
or  engjiged  in  a  ca\ise  at  Xisi  Prius^ — 
were  all  entirely  laid  aside,  and  sue- 
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ceeiltHl  by  a  *4im|ile,  gmve,  and  eveu 
polisheil  Aeiueaiioxir,  wheu  in  BaiU'o  he 
iiatl  to  argiie  before  the  judgeH  of  the 
KU]>erioi*  cuurtA.  And  thU  Hulxhied 
but  still  imtunil  manner,  how  dittei*ent 
was  it  frtuu  that  of  the  tierce  denia- 
gogue,  the  ini)KUwioned  accudur  of  hiri 
country's  oppressorH,  who  led  the  viwt 
atwemblieM  which  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Anaociation  !  On 
thiri  arena  he  Heemed  to  revtd  in  his 
freedom, — to  thi-ow  away  I'eatniint* — 
to  give  up  all  eomnuuid  over  Ium  feel- 
ingH, — to  make  himself,  indeed,  his 
passions*  slave.  But  amid  whnt  a|>- 
]>eared  his  wildest  raviuifs,  he  wan 
ever  truly  master  of  himself ; — assum- 
ing the  licence  of  an  unbridled  tongiie, 
under  the  guise  of  an  overbearing  in- 
<lignation  ; — making  his  ]mssiou  an 
excuse,  when  it  was,  in  fzict,  the  pre- 
tence,— he  forced  othei*s  really  to  feel 
the  indignation  of  which  he  exhibited 
only  a  finished  imitation.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  every  ti*ace  of  the  ranting, 
ramiMint  deni:igogue  entirely  disap- 
)>eared.  In  the  whole  ninge  of  rhetoric 
tlitKculties,  n(»thing  approaches  that  of 
ap]>ealiug  succes.4fully  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  anv  i*omantic  sentimen- 
tali t v.  All  who  Rave  been  accustomed 
to  address  various  jissemblies  of  men, 
must  have  discovered,  that  appeals  to 
i)assion,  generous  sentiment,  romantic 
nouour,  are  generally  gniteful  only  to 
simple  and  unlettered  audiences.  That 
as  the  audience  becomes  com]>osed  of 
men  of  a  more  finished  education,^-of 
larger  ex])erience  in  the  ways  of  men, 
— just  in  the  same  degree  all  such  pas- 
sionate appeals  l>ecome  distasteful,  and 
therefore  ditKcult,  not  to  sjiy  impossi- 
ble. The  taste  becomes  more  fiisti- 
dious, — the  feelings,  >)y  worldly  contact, 
more  blunteil, — juid  suspicion  more 
ready  and  more  (luick-sighted.  What 
would  make  an  lussemldy  of  i>eas:ints 
weep,  wouhl  j)rol>ably  send  the  House 
of  Commons  to  slee[»,  or  would  keep 
them  awake  simi)ly  by  exciting  their 
contempt  antl  disgust.  Mr.  O^Connell 
knew  this  well ;  and,  further,  he  was 
aware  that  the  assembly  into  which  he 
entered,  when  he  entered  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  as  cx)urageous  as  fjis- 
tidioiL^.  That  it  was  as  difficult  to  ex- 
cite their  fear  as  it  w:is  easy  to  offend 
their  taste.  To  bully  them  he  knew 
was  dangerous ;  to  frighten  them  im- 


JKMsible ;  to  persuade  them  out  of  their 
bnner  convictions,  almost  hopelem; 
but  to  amuse  and  interest  them ;  to 
cf»mmand  their  attention  and  respect 
by  wit,  knowledge,  dear  and  foreiUe 
stiitement  and  accurate  reasoning;  and 
sometimes  by  rare  and  felicitofus  and 
tin  isl  led  touches  of  passionate  argnment, 
to  excite  and  almost  convince  them ;  all 
this,  he  was  aware,  was  within  the 
power  of  a  great  orator.  Proudly  con- 
si^'ioiLs  that  he  ctmld  aspire  to  this  hirii 
calling,  with  a  adm  self-poeaession  he 
ap]>lied  himself  to  his  last  most  diffi- 
cult tjLsk  of  conquering  the  attention-* 
the  resi)ectful  attention — of  an  adyenv 
House  of  Commons,  and  succeeded. 

"That  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  powers  wwe 
of  the  highest  order  cannot  be  denied ; 
tliat  few  men  have  had  opportunitiet 
of  i*endering  great  services  to  their 
country,  so  numerous  and  happy  as  he 
luul,  is  also  certain.  It  must,  however, 
l>e  confesseil  that  his  great  ability  and 
glorious  opix>rtimities  were  of  oomps- 
ratively  little  use  either  to  himself  or 
others  ;  and  that  few  have  so  long  and 
to  such  an  extent  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world,  and  have  passed 
away,  leaving  so  little  behind  them  bjr 
which  they  can  be  worthily  renwnh 
bered. 

^  To  assume  the  manner  and  emploj 
the  language  that  would  please  a  pl^ 
ticular  assembly,  and  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  a  given  end,  wasnodifB- 
cult  t«isk  for  so  finished  an  actor  at 
Mr.  O'Connell.     But  to  lie  olMervant 
of  the  truth  ;  to  sacrifice  selfish  piu*- 
|)oses ;  to  withstand  tlie  popular  prejo- 
ilice  that  created  his  power,  required 
a  mind  trained  from  infancy  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  the  exalted  moralitv 
fitted   for  a  free    peoiile,  and  whidi 
among  them  alone  can  l>e  found.    Un- 
foi*tunately  for  his  fame  ami  the  hap- 
))iuess  of  his  country,  Mr.  0*Connttl 
was  tainted  with  the  vices  produced 
by  that  dominion  against  which  he 
reared  a  gallant  .front.    The  slavery 
that   he  attempted  to  vanquish,  hacl 
exerciseil  its  banefiil  influence  over  his 
own  mind.    That  cai*eles8ues8  respect- 
ing truth,  which  always  attends  the 
slave's  condition,  deformed  the  mind 
of  him  who  was  destined,  in  one  re- 
markable instance,  to  overcome  the 
very  tyranny  which  mai'ked  with  igm- 
miny  the  race  to  which  he  belongM.** 
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litenuy  perfomuoioM  of  Hartley 
idge  lutve  not  obtained,  nor  ore 
likely  to  obtain,  a  very  general 
larity  ;  bat  they  are,  neTerthelesfi, 
liguiahed  by  such  marks  of  merit, 
ach  andoubted  qualities  of  Intel- 
al  and  moral  excellence,  as  to  en- 
them  to  the  favourable  attention 
loughtful  and  cultivated  persons. 
I  name,  indeed,**  as  his  biographer 
rlu,  "  must  ever  be  associated 
Uiat  of  his  Cuther,  a  portion  of 
e  genius  he  certainly  possessed, 
ippears  to  have  inherited."  There 
oints  both  of  resemblance  and  of 
aat  in  their  respective  charac- 
dcii  The  elder  Coleridge,  besides 
I  an  imaginative  and  meditative 
was  a  sustaine<l  and  comprehen- 
tkinker.  Uartle^*s  poetrv  is  less 
rkable  for  imagination  than  fur 
sculiar  felicity  of  fancy,  combined 
a  fine,  humorous  sadness,  not  ol>- 
kble  in  his  father*s ;  while,  intel- 
ally,  he  is  noticeable  rather  for 
I  and  penetration  than  for  breadth 
impreneusiveness.  ^  Clear,  rapid, 
brilliant,  the  qualities  of  his  mind 
almost  be  regarded  as  supple- 
al  to  those  by  which  his  father's 
and  more  elaborate  productions 
distinguished  ;'*  though  it  is 
Btfat  that  **  this  xuilikeiiesii  may, 
%\iA,  be  imputed  rather  to  ditfer- 
uf  cultivatiuii  th;ui  to  original 
■sity." 

•tb  as  u  man  and  as  a  i>oot,  Ilart- 
'o1en<lge  presents  us  with  a  highly 
esting  study.  There  is  something 
le  trageily  of  an  unaccomplished 
ny,  Moniething  of  the  sadness  that 
rhes  tn  grt'nt  pf»wers  inii)erfectly 
loped  ;  a  certain  discrepancy  he- 
n  the  tine  promise  of  his  genius 
the  inconsiderable  result  as  niani- 
d  in  hU  actual  achievements.  All 
knew  him  are  agreed  that  the 
^n  productions  he  has  left  fall 
far  short  of  what  he  might,  under 
lier  circumstance?*,  have  i)erfornieil, 
h*:T  as  a  \*oeU  a  critic,  a  ix>litical 
»r.  or  a  scholar.  "All  are  agreed,-' 
hU  brother,  ^  that  he  was  in  him- 
in  a  high  degree,  remarkable  and 
eating ;  not  solely  or  so  much  on 
loore  of  his  mental  endowments, 
of  the  rare  conversational  faculty 
rhich  he  made  them  known  and 
M  of  tlie  peculiarity  of  his  cha- 


racter,— the  atnuige  idiosyncrasy  of 
hia  moral  and  intellectual  nature.*' 
His  published  writings,  nevertheless, 
present  an  image  of  tbe  man, — not, 
mdeed,  a  full  and  perfect  image,  or 
realised  ideal  of  his  natural  capabili- 
ties, but  still  a  true  and  intelligible 
representation  of  his  inner  life  and 
tendencies;  an  image,  as  it  were, 
**  broken  and  imperfed;,  as  a  reflection 
upon  troubled  water."  To  understand 
and  appreciate  the  writings,  it  will  be 
needful  to  know  the  life  ;  and  this  we 
shall,  therefore,  proceed  briefly  to  de- 
lineate by  way  of  introduction  to  an 
examination  of  his  poetry. 

It  was  a  life  not  much  distinffuished 
by  incident  or  eventfulness.  lie  was 
bom  at  Clevedon,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1796.  There  was  a  certain 
singularity  and  feebleness  in  his  person 
and  appearance  from  the  first,  attribnt- 
able,  perhaps,  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  birth  being  premature,  though  he 
grew  up  to  be  a  pretty  and  engaging 
child.  It  was  to  nim  his  fatiier  aa- 
dressed  the  well-known  lines,  in  the 
poem  entitled  "  Frost  at  Midnight :" — 
My  habe,  to  beautifal !  It  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  on  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  sholt  learn  far  other  lore, 
And  in  far  other  ecenee !  For  I  was  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pont  'mid  cloiBterB  dim ; 
And  saw  nou£^ht  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stani. 
But  thou,  my  Dabe,  sbalt  wander,  likea  breece. 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  cnucN 
Of  ancient  mountains,  and  beneath  the  clouoi, 
Whioh  imago  in  thoir  bulk  both  lakes  and 

shores, 
And  mountain  crafts. 

And  again,  in,  the  |>oeiu  called  the 
"  Nightingale,"  he  says  : — 

I  deem  it  wise 
To  make  him  Nature's  playmate.     He  knowrt 

well 
The  evening  star  ;  and  once  when  he  awoke 
In  most  diitressfui  mood  (some  inward  pain 
Had  made  up  that  stranpfo  thing,  an  infant's 

dream), 
I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard  plot. 
And  he  beheld  the  moon,  and,  ha<thod  at 

once. 
Suspends  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  xilently  : 
^\'hllo  his  fiiir  eyes,   that  sw.im  with   liii 

dropp'd  tears, 
Did  glitter  in  the  ydlow  moonbeam. 

Tliere  is  an  anec<lote  or  two  relate*! 
of  his  childhooil,  showing  him  to  have 
been  a  fellow  of  extraoi-dinary  pre- 
cocity. His  mother  used  to  tell  that 
when  he  was  first  taken  to  London, 
being  then  a  child  in  arms,  and  saw  the 
lamps,  he  exclaimed,  **  Oh !  now  I 
know  what  the  stars  are !    They  are 
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lamps  that  have  been  good  upon  earth, 
and  tiare  gone  up  into  heaven."  When 
about  five  yean  old,  he  waa  asked  a 

Suestion  alx>ut  him8el(  being  called 
Eartley.  **  Which  Hartley  ? ''  asketl 
the  boy.  **  Why,  w  thfre  more  Iban 
me  Hartley  ] ''  "  Yes,"  he  rejilied, 
there's  a  deal  of  Hartleys."  **  How 
so  ?  "  "  There's  Picture-Hartley  (Has5- 
litt  had  painted  a  jKirtrait  ofhiui),  and 
Sliatlow-Hartley ;  and  there's  Echi>- 
Hartley,  and  there's  Catch-me-fast- 
Hartley  ;"  at  the  same  time  seizinj? 
his  oM^l  anil  with  the  other  very 
eagerly, — "  an  art  inn,"  said  hi»*  father, 
"  which  .shown  tliat  his  mind  must  have 
been  drawn  to  reflect  on  what  Kant 
calls  the  inexplicable  mystery ;  namely, 
that  man  should  Ihj  both  his  own  sub- 
ject and  object,  and  that  these  two 
should  be  one.  At  the  stimo  early 
age,"  continued  Coleridge,  "  Hartley 
used  to  be  in  agony  of  thought,  ])uzzling 
himself  about  the  reality  of  existence. 
As  when  some  one  said  to  him, '  It  is 
not  now,  but  it  is  to  Ikj/  he  replied, 
**  But  if  it  is  to  be,  it  is.' "  A  saying 
significant  as  a  chiUPH  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  relation  of  the  potential 
to  the  actual ;  but  not,  |)erha])s,  other- 
wise remarkable. 

A  little  before  the  date  of  tlie  pre- 
cedinjr  storv,  Coleridge  had  removed 
with  his  wife  and  son  to  "  that  land  of 
lakes  and  mountains  with  which  a  sup- 
posed school  of  poetry  came  to  be 
associated  ;"  and  here  little  Hartley 
had  the  finest  opi>ortunitics  for  wan- 
dtiring  **  brecze-liKo,"  after  the  manner 
of  his  father's  proplwcy.  From  the 
time  when  he  "was  al)out  seven  years 
of  age,  and  during  a  considerable  ]X)r- 
tion  of  Ids  boyhood,  he  resided  at  Kes- 
wick, witli  his  Uncle  Southey — the 
elder  Coleridge  l^^ing  generally  mov- 
ing about,  either  in  search  of  health, 
or  following  a  variety  of  literary 
enterprises.  The  manner  in  which 
Hartley  passed  his  <lays  may  be  ga- 
thered from  what  his  brother  relates 
ofhismiLsiugs  and  anutsements  while 
the  two  were  children  anil  ])laymates 
together.  Hartley  was  f<iur  years 
older  than  Derwent  ;  )jut,  having  no 
other  companion,  the  latter  "  )»ecame 
the  depository  of  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings,  ami,  in  ])arti(''ular,  of  that 
strange  dream-life  which  he  led  in  the 
cloudland  of  his  fancy."  Perhaps  a 
more  curious  revelation  of  a  child's 
imaginings  was  never  anywhere   re- 


corded than  the  following  : — **  At  a 
vei^  early  period  of  his  cuQdhoody  of 
which  he  had  a  distinct^  thongli  Tim»- 
ary,  remembrance,  he  imagiuM  himwlf 
to  foresee  a  time  when,  in  a  field  tluit 
lay  close  to  the  house  in  whidi  he 
lived,  a  small  cataract  would  bant 
forth,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Jugforc'ui.  The  banks  of  the  atream 
til  lis  created  soon  became  popalon%— 
a  region,  a  realm  ;  and,  as  the  Tiaioi 
spread  in  ever-widening  cirdesy  it  soon 
overflowed,  as  it  were,  the  naiTOw 
spot  in  which  it  was  originally  gene- 
rated :  and  Jugforcia,  disguised  under 
the  less  familiar  anpellation  of  Ejnzna, 
iMtcame  an  island-continent,  with  iti 
a^ten<lant  isles, — a  new  Australia,  or 
newest  sea-lan<l,  if  it  were  not  rather 
a  reflection  of  the  old  Europe  projected 
from  the  clouds  on  some  wide  ocean 
somewhere.  The  history  and  geo- 
graphy of  this  region  were  at  one  time 
as  familiar  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  as 
anv  other  pirtion,  I  was  about  to  asT, 
of* the  habitable  globe.  The  details 
have  gradually  faded  from  mymemoiy; 
and,  fitly  enough,  no  written  record 
remains '(though  an  elaborate  nu^  of 
the  country  was  once  in  exiatenot) 
from  which  they  can  be  recovered. 
'  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  oa  the  water  haUi ; 

And  thcflo  aro  of  thorn.'    .... 

'^  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Ejnzrian 
worhl  presented  a  complete  analogon 
to  th'^  worlil  of  fact^  so  &r  as  it  was 
known  to  Hartley,  complete  in  all  Hs 
parts — furnishing  a  theatre  and  soene 
of  action  with  dramatis  persontgf  and 
suitable  machinery  in  which,  day  after 
day,  for  the  space  of  long  years,  he 
went  on  evolvhig  the  complicated 
drama  of  existence.  There  were  nsr 
tions,  continental  and  insular,  eadi 
with  its  separate  history— civil,  eocte- 
siastical,  and  literary ;  its  forms  of 
religion  and  government,  and  specific 
national  character.  In  Portfomandn» 
the  analogon  of  England,  as  I  now  dis- 
cern, ....  the  tissue  was  woven 
with  woutlerful  minuteness  and  uni- 
form consistency.  The  names  of  Qena- 
rals  and  Statesmen  were  'familiar to 
my  ear  as  household  words.*  I  wit- 
nessed the  war  of  faction,  and  had  to 
trace  the  course  of  sedition.  I  lived 
to  see  changes  of  government,  a  great 
progress  of  public  opinion,  and  a  new 
<irder  of  thmgs.  When  at  length  a 
sense  of  unreality  was  ihroed  upon 
him,  and  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
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aocoimt  for  hia  knowledge  of,  and  con- 
nection withy  this  diatant  land,  he  had 
a  story,  borrowed  from  the  *  Arabian 
XigfatR,^  of  a  great  bird  by  which  he 
was  transported  to  and  fro.  But  he 
recurred  to  these  explanations  with 
great  reluctance,  and  got  rid  of  them 
.'iS  quickly  as  possible.  Once  I  asked 
him  how  it  came  that  his  absence  on 
these  occasions  was  not  observed  ;  but 
lie  was  angry  and  mortified,  and  I  never 
repeated  the  experiment.  In  truth,  I 
was  willingly  beguile<l.  His  usiial 
nio<le  of  introducing  the  subject  was, 
'  I>erwent  (for  these  disclosures  in  lat- 
ter years  wore  made  to  me  alone),  I 
have  had  letters  and  ])ai>er8  from 
Ejuxria.*  Then  came  his  budget  of 
news,  with  appropriate  reflections.  .  . 
N'othing  could  exceed  the  seriousness 
(•f  his  numner,  and,  doubtless,  of  his 
feelings.  He  was,  I  am  persuaded, 
utterly  unconscious  of  invention."* 

Scarcely  less  curious,  and,  as  his  l>ro- 
ther  observes,  perhaps  even  more  cha- 
racteristic of  Hartley's  strangely-con- 
stituted mind,  was  another  visionary 
habit  of  his  early  boyhootl,  of  which, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a  very 
distinct  notion.  "  Whatever  he  had 
Seen  in  London, — theatres.  Tower, 
laboratory,  or  chemistry-house,  as  he 
called  it;  whatever  struck  his  fancy 
in  reading, — armies,  ships,  battles  by 
>ea  and  land,  news,  negotiations,  alli- 
ances, diplomacy, — he  thought  to  re- 
produce in  little, in  his  own  phiyground, 
though,  in  fact,  he  had  not  a  particle 
of  mechanic  ingenuity,  and  took  the 
whole  process  for  granted.  This,  it 
will  be  said,  is  a  common  instinct  and 
trick  of  childliood  ;  but>  in  the  scale  of 
Ills  projects,  the  extravagance  of  his 
inventions,  and  the  power  by  which  he 
imposed  upon  himself  and  his  associ- 
ates, aa  if  the  whole  wouhl  really  be 
brought  to  pass,  of  which  the  smallest 

rtrtiou  was  never  actually  commenced, 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any- 
thing like  it.    These  were  his  *  future 

plans,'  as  he  called  them 

Lookins;  to  the  event,  it  might  seem 
that  this  phantasmagoria,  however 
rxtraordinary,  indicated  a  latent  weak- 
ness in  his  mind.  But  the  defect  was 
moral,  and  brought  out  by  the  force 
of  circnm.«tance.  The  ends  which  he 
proposed  to  himself  in  after-life  were 
4Qch  a<s  he  might  have  reached,  if  not 


*  Memoir,  by  his  brother. 


easily,  yet  successfully,  for  they  were 
not  more  than  commensurate  with  hia 
powers  ;  but  he  overlooked  the  process 
to  contemplate  the  result,  and  lived  in 
a  perpetuid  prospective — in  'future 
plans.' " 

But  now,  ill  the  summer  of  1808, 
beiu^  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  Hartley 
has  in  some  sort  to  (juit  his  long-in- 
dulged fancies  about  Ejuxria,  with  the 
rest  of  his  dreamings  and  attempts  at 
theatrical  life-play,  and  p«ack  off  to 
school  at  AnilJeside.  The  Rev.  Jolm 
Dawes,  a  man  of  worth  and  respecta- 
bility, but  of  no  veiy  refined  scholar- 
ship, had  the  honoiu*  to  be  his  school- 
master. His  brother  Derwent  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  his  principal 
companion.  The  boys  were  lodged  at 
Clapi)ersgate,  a  small  hamlet,  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  town,  and  being  selected  on 
account  of  its  nearness  to  Old  Brathay, 
the  residence  of  their  father's  literary 
friend,  Charles  Lloyd,  whose  aona, 
*•  four  noble  lads,"  were  at  the  same 
time  their  schoolfellows.  Of  domestic 
supervision  or  control  Hartley  and  hia 
brother  had  very  little.  They  lived 
with  an  elderly  woman,  the  daughter 
of  a  Westmorebind  stateamany  and  her 
sou,  a  maltster,  who,  "in  a  rough 
simple  way,"  took  care  of  them,  and  to 
whom  they  became  much  attached. 
Their  freedom  out  of  school  was  un- 
limited. "  Our  play-place,"  says  Der- 
went, **was  the  hill-side,  the  river- 
bank,  or  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake  ; 
iuid  our  bounds  tlie  furthest  point  to 
which  our  inclinations  led,  or  our 
strength  could  carry  us."  He  adds, 
that  the  licence  they  and  their  asso- 
ciates enjoyed  was  never  abused  during 
the  whole  time  it  lasteil,  some  eight  or 
nine  years,  by  any  of  the  party.  "  No 
hai-m  came  of  it,  either  to  body  or 
mind,  but,  as  I  believe,  much  good  to 
both." 

Young  Hartley  seems  to  have  em- 
ployed his  liberty  in  a  very  dilferent 
way  from  any  of  his  schoolfellowa. 
Being  deficient  in  the  adroitness  and 
presence  of  mind  required  in  the  ordi- 
nary bt)yish  sports  and  pastimes,  he 
never  played,  but  passed  much  of  hia 
time  alone  "in  reading,  walking,  dream- 
ing to  himself,  or  talking  his  dreams  to 
others."  He  had  oue  irieiid  (a  young 
gentleman  at  Ambleside,  but  not  a 
schoolfellow),  Robert  Jameson,  to  whom 
he  afterwards  addressed  a  series  of 
l2 
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fioe  Bounets ;  but  with  this  exception 
he  had  no  oompaniona,  and  formed  no 
friendahipe.  **  He  stood  apart,  admired 
and  beloved  by  all,  but  without  inti- 
macy. He  could  do  nothing  for  or 
with  his  schoolfellows,  except  to  con- 
strue their  lessons,  and  to  tell  them 
tales." 

One  of  the  principal  advantages 
whidi  he  derived  from  his  school-resi- 
dence was  the  opportunity  it  aiforded 
him  of  being  a  gooil  deal  in  the  society 
of  the  poet  Wordsworth.  "  It  was  in 
the  library  of  Allan  Bank,  in  the  vale 
of  Grasmere,  where  the  great  bard  at 
that  time  resided,  that  Hartley  carried 
on  his  English  studies,  and  acquired  in 
a  desultory  manner  a  taste  for  literary 
inquiries,  and  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  knowledge.  This  privilege  was  con- 
tinued after  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  re- 
moved his  residence  to  Rydal."  At 
this  early  period  also  the  buy  became 
:icquainted  with  Professor  Wilson,  then 
residing  at  Elleray,  on  the  banks  of 
Windermere,  ^  who  became  from  that 
time,  and  continued  to  the  last,  one  of 
his  kindest  friends."  Sir  Greorge  Beau- 
mont, Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  and  other 
persons  of  name  and  eminence,  likewise 
took  notice  of  him,  and  rendered  him  a 
\'ariety  of  kindly  services.  His  brother 
remarks :  ^  It  was  so,  rather  than  by 
a  regular  course  of  study,  that  he  was 
educated  ;  by  desultory  reading,  by  the 
livins  voice  of  Coleridie,  Southey,  and 
Wordsworth,  Lloyd,  Wilson,  and  De 
Quincey ;  and  again,  by  homely  fami- 
liarity with  townsfolk  and  countryfolk, 
of  every  degree ;  lastly,  by  daily-re- 
curriiig  hoiurs  of  solitude,  by  lonely 
wanderings,  with  the  murmur  of  the 
Brathay  in  his  ear." 

It  was  an  education  in  many  re- 
spects excellent,  and  not  unfitting  for  a 
^t.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Hartley's  sensuous  and  delicate  nature 
did  not  require  a  severer  discipline,  a 
training  which  would  have  tasked  and 
exercised  his  understanding,  and  to 
some  extent  restrained  and  tempered 
his  too  susceptible  and  active  ikney. 
Ah  it  was,  the  education  he  received, 
though  it  obviously  included  much 
that  was  elevated  and  refining,  tended 
rather  to  the  spontaneous  growth  and 
development  of  a  few  leading  faculties 
than  to  the  complete  and  effectual 
culture  of  his  whole  nature.  It  was 
not  calculated  to  supply  the  inborn 
deficiencies   of  hb    oonstitntion ;    to 


strengthen  and  advance  hinriii 
respects  wherein  he  wm  moat  natonigjr 
weak,  or  organised  imperfbeUy.     He 
was  gloriouuy  endowed  with   mukj 
ffifts ;  but  Nature,  who  makea  nothiqg 
human  without  a  measure  of  deCeci, 
had  not  equipped    him    with  powv 
sufficient  to  impel  him  to  torn  hu  rieh 
resources  to  account.  It  was  this  feeUe 
spark  of  power  that  needed  quickening. 
Could  he  have  been  taught  the  mys- 
tery of  self-control,  the  habit  of  itead- 
fastness  and  perseverance  under  diffi- 
culty, the  majesty  of  a  just  and  iHide- 
some  self-reliance,  he  might  have  been 
saved  from  many  miseries,  might  have 
grown  up  a  man  of  inteUectuai  bone 
and  muscle,  of  earnest  vigour  and  re- 
finement, and  thereby  fumlled  a  noble 
destiny  in  his  generation.    It  ia  Tain, 
however,  to  speculate  on  what  **  might 
have  been."    It  is  the  mouruM  trs^ 
',  this  sad  discrepancr  between  the 
and  the  ideal,  whidi  men  evei^*- 
where  m  this  painful  life  of  time  are 
continually  enacting.  Ponder^  O  Aeader, 
in  thy  hours  of  hope  and  oonfidene^ 
the  wondrous  responsibility  wlueh  is 
attached  to  thy  meanest  gift,  and  guard 
well  thy  being  on  that  side   when 
Nature  has  left  thee  most  assailable ! 
Hartley  Coleridge's  life  at  aohod  ii 
described  as  being,  upon  the  wholes 
amiable  and  blameless.    He  seemed^ 
and  was,  not  merely  simple^  tender- 
hearted, and  affectionate,  but  trolhlU, 
dutiful,  and  reliffious.     Tel   as  bii 
biographer  remanu,  ^'an  eye  sharpened 
for  closer  observation  may,  in  the  re- 
trospect, descry  the  shadow  of  a  oomxiig 
doud.    A  certein  infirmity  of  will,  ths 

rcific  evil  of  his  life,  had  alreadj 
iwn  itsel£  His  sensibility  was  in- 
tense, and  he  had  not  ^dierewithal  la 
control  it.  He  could  not  open  a 
letter  without  trembling.  He  shrank 
from  mental  pain;  he  was  beyond 
measure  impatient  of  oonstrainl  He 
was  liable  to  paroxysms  of  rage,  oftfls 
the  disguise  of  pit^,  self-aocusation,  or 
other  painful  emotion — anger  it  conld 
hardly  be  called — daring  limidi  he  bit 
his  arm  or  finger  violenuy.  He  yidd- 
ed,  as  it  were,  unconsciously  to  sli^ 
temptations,  slight  in  themselTea,  ud 
slight  to  him,  as  if  swayed  by  a  media- 
ni^  impulse  anart  from  his  own  toU- 
tion.  It  lookea  like  an  omnio  defeefc, 
a  congenital  imperfectioQ.  He  aeeas 
himsdf  to  have  had  finrebodingi  that 
his  life  would  become  a  fldhm^  and  to 
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len  often  troubled  with  despon- 
it  the  apprehension.  On  one 
1  during  a  summer  vacation  at 
Ebdl,  he  was  reciting  to  his 
Mr.  Chauncey  Townshend,  a 
of  Wordsworth's  poem,  "  Beso- 
nd  Independence,  of  which  the 
ig  stanza  seemed  greatly  to  af- 
i: — 

bsometimesobanceth,  from  the  might 
In  minds  that  can  no  further  go, 
M  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
dejection  do  we  sink  as  low ; 
» that  morning  did  it  happen  so  ; 
rs  and  fimcies  thick  upon  me  oame  ; 
neas,  and  blind  thoughts,  I  knew  not, 
could  name. 

5y  here  stopped,  and  there  was  a 
ifsilence,  broken  by  his  saying  in 
lat  of  an  altered  and  lower  tone, 
lot  tell  you  how  exactly  this  and 
xpressions  in  this  grand  poem 
rcuworth's  hit  my  mood  at  cer- 
aes  so  exclusively  as  almost  to 

me  unobservant  of  its  correc- 
nd  higher  tendencies.  The 
\t  kills,  and  hope  that  is  unwil- 

be  fed, — these  I  have  known  ; 

even  heard  a  voice, — ^yes,  not 
.Teation  of  the  fancy,  but  an  au- 
sensuous  voice,  foreboding  evil 

n 

was  uttered  in  Hartlev's  college 
t  a  time  when  evils  and  luischan- 
-e  drawing  nigh.  He  had  ^one  to 
,  in  1815,  full  of  hope  and  plea- 
ipectations.  He  deliberately  in- 
to make  himself  distinguished, 
honours  open  to  men  of  ability 
ibition,  he  thought  that,  at  least, 
|rht  be  able  to  obtain  one.  He 
ready  a  budding  "accompliah- 
»f  verse,"  and  with  this  he  un- 
k  to  win  the  prize  instituted  by 
ffer  Newdigate,  a  wealthy  nabob 
bequeathed  £20  per  annum  for 
>  the  University  of  Oxford,  for 
9t  copy  of  verses  not  exceeding 
nee."  The  subject  he  selected 
at  of  the  "  Horses  of  Lysippus." 
nfident  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
iuccess  he  was  doomed  to  disap- 
lent.  He  rode  his  trembling 
18  into  the  lists  for  three  suoces- 
iars,  and  each  time  retired  with- 
•tory.  These  iailures  had  a  very 
py  etTect  upon  him.  '^He  fell  into 
lonate  despondency,  which  deep- 
ly the  errors  into  whicli  it  led, 
pedto  lead  him,  furnished  the  due 
^  of  his  after  life.    The  springs 


of  action  were  weakened,  and  he  sonf^ht 
relief  in  the  stimulus  of  present  exate- 
ment,  which  only  served  to  renew,^  to 
M^avate,  and  to  perpetuate  the  eviL" 
The  truth  is,  Hartley  took  to  drinkiiig. 
His  extraordinary  talents  for  conversa- 


tion procured  for  him  numerous  invi- 
tations to  college  *'  wine-partiesy''  and 
thus  the  love  of  potent  liquor  was  in- 
sidiously fostered  and  confirmed.  Wine 
warmed  and  cheered  him,  and  put  him 
in  a  pleasant  state  for  talking.     On 
such  occasions  he  could  forget  his  &il- 
ures,  and  the  gloom  and  uncertainty 
that  hung  over  his   prospects.     The 
fellowship  of  genial  spirits  was  like 
sunshine  to  hb  heart,  and  to  sit  and 
talk  among  them  was  an  unspeakable 
delight.    '*  Leaning  his    head  on  one 
shoulder,  turning  up  his  dark  bright 
eyes,  and  swinging  backwards  and  lor- 
wards  in  his  chair,  he  would  hold  forth 
by  the  hour  (for  no  one  wished  to  in- 
teiTupt    him)    on    whatever    subject 
might  have  been   started,  either   of 
literature,  politics,  or  religion,  wiUi  an 
originality  of  thought,  a  force  of  illua- 
tion,  and  a  facility  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, which  I  question  if  any  man 
then  living,  except  his  father,  could 
have  surpassed."    That  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce, 
who  in  those  days  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  him,  and  may  be  admitt^  to 
be  a  judge  in  such  a  matter.  Of  course 
a  good  many  hours  that  might  have 
been  devoted  to  study  were  in  this  way 
lost  or  wasted ;  but  still  it  would  ap- 
pear  that  Hartley  had  fits  of  dogged 
diligence,  and  thus  his  Oxford  life  was 
far  from  being  a  blank.      When  he  at 
length  passed  his  examination  for  hia 
degree  he  came  out  in  the  "second- 
class,"  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards 
he  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Oriel.  The 
misfortune  was,    that  his    fellowship 
was  made  dependent  on  **  good  beha- 
vioiu- ; "  that  is  to  say,  Hartiey  was 
expected  to  keep  himself  sober  for  a 
year.     Unluckily,   that  was  just  the 
thing  Hartley  could  not  do;  and  so, 
at    the    close     of    the    probationary 
twelvemonth,     the     fellowship     was 
judged  to  be  forfeited,  "  on  the  ground, 
mainly,  of  intemperance."      When  it 
had  come  to  this,  poor  Hartley  was 
sufficiently  perplexcKi.    "  Great  efforts 
were  made  to  reverse  the  decision.  He 
wrote  letters  to  many  of  the  Fellows. 
His  fiither  went  to  Oxford  to  see  and 
expostulate  with  the  Provost."     The 
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blamelessness  of  his  life  in  all  other 
respecta  was  urged  and  pleaded.  But 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  As  his  bi- 
cipher  remarks,  **The  seutence 
might  be  considered  severe ;  it  cuuld 
not  be  said  to  be  unjust ;  and,  alas  ! 
my  poor  brother  did  nut  take  the  only 
course  which  could  have  discreilited 
the  verdict  of  hisju«lges.  The  infir- 
mity which  was  thusj  heavily  visited 
was  not  subsequently  overcome.  As 
too  oflen  hapnetiH,  the  ruin  of  his  fur- 
tunes  seemed  out  to  increase  the  weak- 
ness which  had  caiLsed  theii'  overthrow." 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
their  discipline,  the  Oxford  dignitaries 
did  not  treat  Hartley  altogether  un- 
kindly. They  generously  awarded  him 
the  sum  of  ;t3(X)  by  way  of  temporary 
compensation.  With  this  money  in  his 
pocket  Hartley  started  off  to  London, 
still  full  of  hope  and  self-confidence, 
doubting  not  tliat  in  tliat  wondrous 
mart  for  merit  he  should  be  '*  able  to 
win  position  and  inde^ndeuce  by  his 
pen.  He  was  certamly  far  better 
furnished  for  the  risks  of  such  an  en- 
terprise than  Samuel  Joliuson  was 
when  he  and  Garrick  entered  on  a 
similar  errand,  their  joint  fiuances 
amount ing  to  only  fourpence-halfpenny ! 
But  we  suppose  you  have  observe* I 
what  a  difllerence  there  is  in  men. 
The  world  knows  what  Johnson  did, 
beginning  with  his  fraction  of  four- 
pence  halfpenny  ;  but  the  world  would 
be  very  unreasonable,  and  show  a  very 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  mankind, 
if  it  expected  all  men  to  be  posscAaetl 
of  the  stout  persistency  and  endurance 
of  rare  old  Samuel.  Hartley  Coleridge, 
at  any  rate,  was  not  endowed  witli  tlie 
qualities  required  for  a  successful  pur- 
suit of  professional  authorship.  His 
brilliant  expectations  were,  accordingly, 
for  the  most  part,  disappointed.  The 
cause  of  his  failure,  however,  lay  not  in 
any  want  of  literary  capacity,  of  whicli 
he  had  always  a  ready  command,  and 
which  he  could  probably  have  turned 
to  a  popular  account,  but  in  a  defici- 
oncy  in  the  power  of  will — in  the  want 
of  steady  purpose,  promptness,  and  a 
resolute  discipline  of  his  resources. 
Let  no  man  engage  in  literature  as  a 
calling,  if  he  cannot  tolerably  well 
command  his  moods.  For  lack  of  this, 
Hartley  sank  into  the  ^  habit  of  pro- 
crastination, from  which,  except  for 
abort  intervida,  and  under  favourable 
dronmitancwa,  he  did  not  reooTer  till 


it  waa  too  late."    JS^eret^btltm,  BXikk 

time  he  wrote  ooraaional  MtftdM  ftr 

aeverai  magazines,   and   projected  a 

variety  of  graver  works,  the  commence- 

ment  whereof  was  indefinitely  poat- 

poned.    Meanwhile,  hia  poetie  fimlty 

was  ripenine;  and  now  it  waa,  ibaX, 

meeting  in  the  buay  Babylon  with  hit 

old  friend  Jameson,  he  addreoacdto 

him  the  l^eautiful  sonnets  before  apoken 

of,  the  first  of  which  is  thia  : — 

When  we  wore  idlers  with  the  loitarlng  rilli^ 

Tho  need  of  human  lore  we  little  noted : 

Our  love  was  nature ;  and  the  peaoe  that 

tloatod 

On  the  white  mist,  and  dwelt  upon  the  hilli, 

To  sweet  accord  subdued  our  wayward  wiOi. 

One  soul  was  ours,  one  mind,  one  baait 

dovoUid, 
That,   vnaely  doating;,  ask*d  not  why  it 
doated ; 
And  ours  the  unknown  joy,  which  knowiqf 
kills. 
But  now  I  find  how  dear  thoa  w«ri  to  me ; 
That  man  is  more  than  half  of  nature's  troi- 
sure, — 
Of  that  fair  Boauty  which  no  ^ye  eaa  tm, 
Of  that  sweet  music  which  no  ear  oan  dim- 

suro; 
And  now  tho  streams  may  sing  tbr  othanT 
pleasure. 
The  hills  sleep  on  in  their  eternity. 

After  a  two  years*  residence  in  Lon- 
don, it  became  apparent  to  his  friendi 
that  his  cont'uiuance  there  waa  not  de- 
sirable. It  was  accordingly  proposed 
that  he  should  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  at  Ambleside,  from 
which  his  old  friend  Mr.  Daweahad 
juHt  retirc<l.  He  had,  he  says,  ''a  pre- 
sentiment that  it  would  never  do^" 
and,  after  a  painfid  trial  of  four  yean^ 
he  abandoned  the  concern.  He  nov 
removed  to  Orasmere,  designing,  appa- 
rently, to  emulate  ihe  projedora  of 
the  "Edinburgh  Review,**  bjr  "colti- 
vating  literature  upon  a  bttle  oal^ 
meal."  "  Gk>  where  he  would,  he  won 
all  hearts  ;  living  in  so  mmple  a  man- 
ner, and,  indeed,  practising  ao  striofc  an 
economy,  that,  though  the  proceeda  of 
his  pen,  to  which  he  now  a^aln  looked  . 
entirely  for  support,  were  msuffidant 
for  his  maintenance,  hia  e^Mnditioe 
was  so  small  as  to  occasion  hu  motkar, 
who  cheerfully  made  up  the  defiflienflj, 
no  serious  inconvenience.**  Trom  IM 
to  1831,  he  contributed  oooMioaal 
articles  to  "  Blackwood,**  to  which  kk 
friend  Professor  Wilaon  introdoaad 
hiuL  Theae  oontribotions  torn  fB 
important  part  of  hia  ooUeotod  mmju»* 

•BMajysaadlUisiiialkL  2^ib  " 
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re  generally  looee  and  rambling 
lod,  thongh  exquisite  in  diction  ; 
thoughtful,  suggestive,  and  per- 
with  a  charticteristic  humour, 
g  sometimes  into  a  rather  gro- 
drollery.  In  "Blackwood" 
speared  the  beautiful  poem  of 
ard  and  Susan,"  and,  we  believe, 
others    of    his    smaller    poetic 

832,  he  entered  into  an  engaoje- 
nth  a  publisher  at  Leeds,  which 
»  the  publication  of  his  first 
9  of  poems,  and  also  of  his 
;hies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 

a  biographical  work  of  great 
ess  ana  merit.  In  1834,  how- 
:he  publisher  failed,  and  there 
I  ena  of  the  connection.  Hartley 
ed  to  Grasmere  ;  and  the  latter 
of  his  life  glided  away  almost 
it  incident. 

cottage  in  which  he  lived,  and 
rhich  hia  name  has  become  asso- 

**  stands  by  itself  on  the  road- 
jtween  Ambleside  and  Grasmere  ; 
t  nearly  an  equal  distance  be- 

the  two,  having  the  little  lake 
lal,  with  its  two  woody  islets  in 
at  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw 
the  door."  Here  he  mused, 
ited,  and  wrote,  as  his  humour 
.  him  ;  filling  the  margins  of  his 
with  curious  notes  and  observa- 
and  cultivating  meanwhile  the 
ties  of  social  lite  among  all  sorts 
•nditious  of  people.  He  was  not 
choice  in  hia  society  ;  with  lake- 
Ay  country  gentry,  farmers,  pea- 
,  he  was  equally  at  home,  and 
iblywell  received  and  welcomed. 

sheejv-shearing,  a  wedding,  a 
?ning,  or  a  country  wake,  he  was 
illy  lu  his  element ;  and,  on  such 
>ns,  he  woiUd  disport  himself 
boundless  oddity  and  fmi.     He 

talk  in  the  most  startling  and 
est  vein  imaginable.  Among 
le  com j)au  ions  his  convei'sation 
!ten  grave  and  edifying  ;  but  he 
ted  in  a  broatl  extravaganza,  and 

fre(iuently  indulge  in  it  in  any 
Df  company.  He  had  a  wonder- 
•ry  which  he  called  the  history  of 
etamorphoses  ;  and,  as  it  will 
to  enliven  and  diversify  our  de- 
lon,  somebody,  perhaps,  will 
us  for  introducing  it. 
Hartley  be  supposed,  then,  to  be 
.  among  a  companv  of  jovial 
Aions, — aay  at  the  Nag's  Head, 


or  in  some  humbler  wayside  hostelry, 
— and  there  shall  enter,  with  your 
leave,  Select  Bespectability,  Esquire,  a 
lake-tourist,  a  gentleman  of  some  pom- 
posity, whom  Hartley  shall  en^^age  to 
quiz.  "Whatj  sir,"  sajs  he,  mgeni- 
ously  introducing  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion,— **  What,  sir,  is  your  opinion  of 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  I" 
"Metempsychosis?"  says  Bespectabi- 
lity ;  "  indeed  I  don't  know.  It  is  a 
mere  Heathen  notion,  not  worth  con- 
sidering." "Pardon  me,"  says  Hart- 
ley, "but  there  I  must  diner  from 
you."  "  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  believe  it  ]"  says  the  other, 
beginning  to  be  astonished.  "  In 
truth,  sir,  I  do,"  returns  Hartley,  with 
the  utmost  gravity  of  manner.  "I 
have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  it ; 
in  fact,  I  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  thing — from  experience  ! "  Here 
Bespectability  opens  his  eyes  rather 
wide,  and  wonders  he  does  not  see  the 
speaker  cased  in  a  strait  waistcoat. 
Hartley  proceeds  :  "  Listen,  sir,  and  I 
will  tell  you  the  history  of  one  phase 
of  my  pre-existence  ;  it  is  pure  fact,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection."  He  then 
relates  as  follows  : — "  In  the  reign  of 
the  good  Queen  Bess,  I  was  a  donkey, 
—donkey,  as  far  as  I  remember  ;  but 
we  are  not  permitted  to  remember 
these  things  too  distinctly ;  but  donkey 
I  believe  I  was  to  the  Dean  of  Durham. 
And  a  most  kind  and  good  master  was 
the  Dean  to  me.  When  the  groom — 
and  that  was  not  unfrequently — ^robbed 
me  of  my  due  (the  rascal  used  to  sell 
my  oats  and  drink  the  money),  the  good 
old  man  would  bring  me  an  extra  feed 
in  his  shovel-hat.  I  was  the  favourite 
animal,  sir,  of  all  his  stud  ;  and  he 
always  rode  me  himself^ — ^yes,  he  rode 
me  himself.  For  be  it  remembered 
that  deans  in  those  days,  like  the  pro- 
phets of  old,  did  ride  their  asses ;  and, 
what  is  more,  they  rode  us  in  full 
canonicals.  Now,  picture  to  yourself 
me  and  my  old  master.  I  can  assure 
you,  that,  when  he  was  mounted  on 
my  back,  it  was  a  most  difficult  thing, 
unless  you  had  a  discriminating  eye 
in  your  head,  to  tell  where  the  Dean 
ended,  and  I  began — ^into  such  a 
sublime  compound  animal  did  we 
blend.  Well,  sir,  this  went  on  for 
many  happy  years,  and  I  thought  that 
I  should  have  died  a  natural  death  in 
the  service  of  a  kind  master.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  A  wicked  H.  B.— there 
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are  H.  B.*b  in  all  reigns— <±anced  to 
oome  to  Durham  on  a  visit ;  and,  oh  ! 
the  wretoh,  if  he  did  not  caricature  me 
and  my  poor  old  master.  And,  what 
do  you  tnink  he  wrote  under  his  cruel 
daub  1 — *  Oeitfaur  jtot  fabulous.'  He 
did  indeetl ;  and  his  juke  was  a  fatal 
one  to  me.  The  Dean,  sir,  though  a 
good-natured  man,  could  never  stand 
a  joke  at  his  own  expense,  had  nic 
shot ;  and  so  ended  the  happiest  of 
mv  existences — ^my  donkey nootl.  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  all  mv  meta- 
morphoses, in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  during  the  Protectorate,  but  come 
down  at  once — for  it  is  apropos — to 
tiie  reign  of  Georffc  III.  I  had  the 
oflfer,  sir — I  had— of  being  a  donkey  in 
the  days  of  the  third  George ;  but  1 
declined  it.  This  was  the  era  of  don- 
keys ;  and  I  liked  not  then,  as  I  like 
not  now,  to  be  one  of  a  midtitude.  I 
declined  the  offer,  sir  ;  and,  for  my  ob- 
stinacy on  that  occasion — ^for  I  cannot 
account  for  mv  fate  in  any  other  way 
—I  was  condemned  to  be  what  you 
now  see  me — a  wmjti." 

"  Eh  !  but  Maister  Coleridge  do  talk 
fine  !  "  as  a  Westmoreland  farmer  used 
to  say.  But  you  must  not  take  this 
as  an  average  specimen  of  his  conver- 
sation. Besides  being  humourous,  it 
was  often  rich  in  wisdom,  hearty  sense, 
and  poetry.  Of  his  wondrous  faculty 
in  this  respect,  and  of  his  general  cha- 
racter and  way  of  life,  much  might  be 
said,  had  we  space  to  say  it.  There  are 
some  singular  storiojn  told  in  the  lake 
country  of  his  oddities  and  misadven- 
tures, which  should  not  be  quite 
omitted.  At  one  periwl  of  his  lite  he 
had  a  strange  «oi*t  of  habit.  He  would 
disap)>ear  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  residence  for  days,  and  even  weeks, 
baffling  the  search  and  inquiries  of 
his  friends,  and  then  some  day  sud- 
<lenly  return,  in  a  disordered,  anS  per- 
haps penniless,  condition.  The  cause 
of  these  aimless  ramblings  has  been 
traced  to  the  shame  and  remorse  which 
were  induced  by  his  unconquerable 
fondness  for  strong  liquor.  Once,  it  is 
said,  he  deliberately  "  went  to  bed ''  in 
a  slimy  ditch,  near  a  cloth-dyer's  mill, 
and  arose  the  next  morning  with  the 
under-side  of  his  face  dyed  a  rich 
Kendal  green,  of  the  description  which 
is  advertised  as  **  fast !  "  After  a 
mishap  of  this  sort  he  would  be  very 
]>onitent,  and  enter  the  most  ranionate 
sclf-accnsings  in  his  diary.    He  would 


even  sometimes  try  a  epeU  of  Tohiii- 
tary  *^  total  abstiiience  r  bat  this  teni- 
porary  self-denial  was  not  uncommonly 
succeeded  by  an  outbreak  of  greater 
irregularity.  He  never  oeeaed  to 
struggle  against  the  temptation  which 
beset  him,  but,  like  one  who  fidls 
through  weakness  in  an  enterjiriBe  of 
desperation,  he  could  not  win  the 
power  which  was  needed  to  prevaiL 

You  will  perceive,  good  reader,  that 
our  dear  Hartley  was  not  exactly  a 
^*  model  maiL"  Not  a  hero,  nor  a 
saint,  but  somewhat  too  often  the  com- 
panion of  publicans  and  sinners ;  a 
partaker  of  their  delinquencies,  a 
sharer  in  their  follies,  and  liable,  like 
them,  to  be  regarded  as  a  reprobate. 
Yet,  if  you  are  a  true  man,  uid  know 
what  human  nature  is,  you  will  not  be 
hasty,  or  very  vehement,  in  condenuH 
ing  him.  We  would  not,  mr  more 
than  you,  commend  poor  Mvrtley^s 
failings,  nor  pretend  even  to  excvm  in 
him  what  was  manifestly  wronff.  We 
cannot  hold  him  blameless  lor  his 
errors  ;  but  we  venture  to  ask  injlus 
behalf,  of  you,  O  decorous  respecti- 
bilitarian  —  of  you,  O  unoompromiii- 
ing,  resolute  teetotaller — who  u  there 
among  you  that  happens  to  be  perfSset  t 
Have  not  you  any  specific  fiulina; 
whereof,  if  it  were  known,  you  wow 
like  your  fellows  to  judge  doaritaUy  f 
If  there  be  any  among  >'0U  so  spoUev 
and  iiTeproachable,  let  him,  if  he  be  so 
mindeil,  cast  the  first  stone.  Hartley's 
known  and  admitted  drunkenness  was 
wrong, — in  strict  morality  and  fiut, 
deplorable  and  indefensible ;  and,  when 
you  have  said  that,  let  there,  if  yon 
please,  be  no  more  outcry.  After  sig- 
nifying your  disapprovid  of  him  so 
far,  turn  and  see  whether  you  can  find 
nothing  in  him  to  admire,  to  sympa* 
thise  with,  or  to  love.  We  think  yon 
will  find  in  him  intrinsically  a  beauti- 
ful and  truthful  nature.  It  is  the  tes- 
timony of  one  who  knew  him  intimately, 
*'  Miat*^  his  moral  and  spiritual  sensi- 
bilities seemed  to  be  absolutely  nn- 
touclied  by  the  life  he  was  leadinff.'* 
The  error  of  his  way  sprung  apparently 
from  some  moral  incapacity — the 
**  congenital  iuLperfection  *  before  al- 
lur1e<l  to — and  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
deliberate  or  self-determined  widked- 
ness.  '*  His  way  of  life  seemed,  in 
some  things,  destructive  of  self-respect* 
and  was  certainly  regarded  by  faanaslf 
with  a  feeling  of  shame,  which,  in  his 
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WiaoM  of  Ml^^mnmimion,  became 
paiwionate ;  and  yet  it  did  not  at  all 
degrade  hia  inind.  It  left,  not  his  un- 
deratandixu;  only,  but  also  his  imagina- 
tion and  ieelings,  perfectly  healthy — 
free,  fresh,  and  pure.*'  In  support  of 
this,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  his 
writings.  And,  though  it  may  seem  a 
paradox,  we  venture  to  assert  that,  in 
8ome  respects  at  least.  Hartlev*s  fil- 
ings* and  the  painful  sense  of  them 
which  he  ever  bore  about  with  him, 
helped  not  immaterially  to  qualify  him 
as  a  teacher  of  humanity.  Who  is 
likely  to  teach  so  well  as  one  who  has 
himself  suffered  for  his  errors? 
Throuffh  adverse  experience,  through 
hardship,  peril,  and  temptation, — 
through  ver}'  sin  and  misery, — a  man 
often  derives  his  wisdom.  Take  Hart- 
ley Coleridge  for  what  he  is,  with  his 
interlinked  infirmities  and  virtues, 
with  his  noble  genius  and  his  imper- 
fect use  of  it,  and  you  will  still  find 
him  exercLsinff  an  influence  which  is, 
and  will  be,  beneficent  and  human- 
ising. What  his  brother  sajrs  of  him, 
in  summing  up  the  effect  of  his  quali- 
ties and  character,  may,  in  all  fairness 
to  his  memorv,  be  accepted  and  re- 
affirmed : — ^  No  one,  young  or  old,  by 
whom  he  was  intimately  or  casually 
known,  either  did  regret,  or,  taking 
the  highest  ground,  had  any  reason  to 
regret^  his  acquaintance.  On  the  con- 
trary, whatever  sorrow  may  mingle 
with  their  recollections  on  his  own 
account,  his  influence  was  felt  to  be 
for  good,  both  on  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  inter- 
course. Not  merely  were  the  kindly 
aflections  drawn  out  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, but  a  love  of  goodness,  purity,  and 
truth,  was  fostered  by  his  society." 

The  affectionate  solicitudes  which 
attended  him  in  life  closed  round  him 
with  a  tenfold  tenderness  in  death.  All 
who  had  known  him  loved  him,  and 
for  miles  round,  in  the  dales  and  val- 
leys, when  his  departiure  was  drawing 
nigh,  there  was  not  a  house  where  he 
was  not  thought  of  with  kindness  and 
regret,  and  strangers  contended  with 
kinsfolk  for  the  privilege  of  nursing 
him.  The  end  came  upon  him  some- 
what suddenly.  His  health  had  usually 
been  strong ;  but  at  last  a  flt  of  bron- 
chitis ^-as  sufficient  to  break  it  down. 
On  the  26th  of  December,  1848,  his 
bn>ther  was  summoned  to  see  him  in 
his  illness ;  and  on  the  6th  of  Januarys 


1849,  he  cast  off  the  burden  of  mor- 
tality. ''In  his  last  hours,"  says  Mr. 
Derwent  Ck>leridge,  '^  he  took  a  dear 
review  of  his  past  life,  his  mind  a|v- 
pearing  to  retam  its  wonted  sagaci^, 
and  his  tongue  scarcely  less  tluin  its 
wonted  eloquence.  Of  this  most  solenui 
confession,  I  can  only  reneat,  that  it 
justified  the  most  favouraole  construc- 
tion that  could  be  put  upon  the  past, 
and  the  most  consoling  hope  wnich 
could  be  formed  for  the  niture."  When 
Wordsworth  heard  of  his  death,  he 
said,  "Let  him  lie  by  us,  he  would 
have  wished  it ;"  and  in  the  grave 
marked  out  under  his  direction,  in 
Grasmere  Churchyard,  the  remains  of 
Hartley  were  subsequently  buried. 
"In  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
his  venerable  and  venerated  friend  was 
brought  to  occupy  his  own.  They  lie 
in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  church- 
yard, not  far  from  a  group  of  trees, 
with  the  little  beck  that  feeds  the  lake 
with  its  clear  waters  murmuring  by 
their  side.  Around  them  are  the  quiet 
mountains.'*  The  grand  benignant 
mountains !  tliat  stand  with  their 
bare,  imchanging  heads  above  the 
common  atmosphere,  and  from  whence, 
at  night,  you  may  behold  the  stars, 
shining  like  porch-lamps  of  the  Eter- 
nal, fiS"  away  in  space  ;  the  bright^ 
spiritual-looking  stars,  that  admonish 
us  of  realms  beyond  the  tomb  and  its 
decay,  and  may  suggest  to  saddened 
hearts  the  light  and  quietness  of  im- 
mortality ! 

This,  then,  is  our  brief  delineation  of 
Hartley  Coleridge's  outward  life  and 
pilgrimage.  His  inner  life,  the  life 
which  every  man  lives  within  himself, 
j  and  in  which  he  can  have  no  partner, 
is  more  completely,  but  yet  partially 
and  fitfully,  represented  in  his  poetry. 
In  it  he  has  embodied  his  soul's  bur- 
den and  experience,  his  vicissitudes  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  his  sense  of  frailty,  his 
lon^gs  and  aspirations  after  the  good 
and  beautiful.  He  has  written  no 
great  poems ;  most  of  his  pieces  are 
short,  and  of  the  kind  which  is  called 
"occasional ;"  but  they  are  all  more  or 
less  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  power 
of  genuine,  authentic  poetry.  They 
display  a  true  poetic  feeling  and  per- 
ception, a  delicate  and  refined  taste,  a 
meditative  and  elevated  cast  of  thoi^ht ; 
and  most  of  them  are  pervaded  with  a 
sweet,  winning  pensiveness,  dashed 
with  a  quaint  and  touching  humour, 
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like  the  iutemiingliug  of  smileH  and 
tears  in  a  fair  liuniau  face,  where  the 
heart  is  at  oiici?  ooiwcioua  of  delight 
and  yet  trouMed  with  8ome  lurking 
aadnesfl.  They  are  the  unstrained, 
spontaniMius  uttcraiUH's  of  a  niiml  eini- 
nentlv  gifted  antl  :ioc<nnplish»Ml ;  for 
Hartley  is  no  nu'n*  rhajwiodiMt,  but  a 
skilful  and  pnictisiMl  nrti/tf.  Hv.  is  in»t 
only  ond<»wrd  with  the  "vision  or  the 
faculty  divine,"  hut  he  has  sucL-ess- 
fully  attiinetl  to  tin*  "  aeojniplishment 
of  vei-se."  JlifH  i^mmus  are  the  natural 
floweiN  of  his  enmiions,  hut  the  fi»nns 
and  |)roi»ortii»ns  in  whieh  they  aj»pear, 
their  jKrnliar  hues  and  s}ia]H.*ned 
gnices,  are  detenu ined  by  the  inllu- 
encea  of  a  fostering  cultivation. 

It  is  the  essi'iiee  i)f  ]>oetical  origin- 
ality that  a  poem  he  the  natural 
growth  or  emanation  of  the  mind 
whioh  gives  it  forth  ;  that  it  jmrtakes 
of  the  individuality  of  the  writer,  and 
is  a  s}K>ntaneous  expression  of  his  intel- 
lect and  feelings.  Tried  hy  this  test, 
the  original  «iualitii's  f>f  Harth'y  (V»le- 
ridge'B  jH»»*try  may  l>e  readily  |>er- 
ceived.  It  is  emphaticallv  self-de- 
rived, intensely  jH'rsonal,  aiul  ci»loure<l 
by  the  jn'ouliarities  of  his  mental  and 
moral  constitution.  Vou  have  in  it  a 
revelation  of  the  stntl  uf  Hartley  (-ole- 
ridge.  No  |>oot  has  more  intimately, 
and  as  it  were  unconsciously,  si-izetl 
the  pitli  of  Sydney's  maxim  :  '•  Look  in 
thy  heart,  and  write.''  This  iiersonal 
interest  is,  ])erhaps,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ehanns  nf  Hartley's  poetry.  Rich 
as  it  is  in  imagination,  fancy,  thmight, 
and  the  subtle  graces  of  a  jjui*e  and 
rultivatoil  t-iste,  its  highest  beauty  lies 
in  the  gentleness  of  heart  and  dispasi- 
tion  which  constantly  runs  through  it, 
like  a  shining  stream  thnmgh  a  noble 
laudsc;ipe.  We  have  nnt  s]>ace  to  illus- 
trate all  its  jHvidiarities  by  quotation, 
but  perhaps  the  fi>nowing  stanziis,  de- 
scriptive of  a  state  of  loucly-hearted- 
ness,  may  c<>nvoy  an  inkling  of  the 
nentiment  and  moral  beauty  which 
pervwles  the  greater  number  of  these 
poems: — 

Sho  wius  a  qnooa  of  noblo  Nature's  crowniug, 
A  siuilu  of  flora  was  liko  an  act  of  ^raco  ; 
Sho  had  no  winsome  IooIcm,  no  pretty  frowning. 
Like  daily  beauties  of  the  vulgar  race  : 
But  if  she  smiled,  a  %ht  was  on  her  fiico, 
A  clear  oool  kindliDOsSj  a  lunar  beam 
Of  peaceful  radiaDco,  silvering  o'er  the  stream 
Of  numan  thought  with  UDabidinj;  glory ; 
Not  <}uite  a  waking  truth,  not  quite  a  ^ream, 
A  TintatioDy  bright  and  trantitory. 


I  But  ahd  is  changad,— 4iath  Mt  tlia 

sorrow, 

Xo  lovo  hath  she,  no  undentanding  fHend  ; 
Oh,  K^iof !  when  hoaven  is  forced  of  earth  to 

borrow 
What  the  poor  niggard  earth  has  not  to  lend; 
:   But  when  the  stalk  is  mapt,  the  roM  must 

bond. 
Tha  tallest  flower  that  skyward  rears  its  head, 
(7 rows  from  the  common  ground,  and  there 

must  shctl 
1 1»  delicate  potalx.     Cruel  fate,  too  rarely, 

>  That  thoy  should  find  so  base  a  bridal  bed. 
Who  liveii   in  vir^n   pride,   so  sweet   and 

purely. 

She  hail  a  brother,  and  a  tender  lather, 
I    And  she  was  loverl,  but  not  as  others  are 
I    From  whom  wo  ask  return  of  love,  but  rather 
As  uno  mi^ht  love  a  dream  ;  a  phantom  fair 
Of  something  exquisitely  strange  and  rare. 
Which  nil  wero  glad  to  look  on,  men  and 

maids, 
Yet  no  i>nc  claimed  ;  as  oil  in  dowy  fflades 
The  ]>eorin^  primrose,  like  a  sudden  ^adness, 
Cik-iUiis  on  the  suiil,  yet  unreganlcd  fades  ; 
The  joy  Ik  ours,  but  all  its  owu  the  sadness. 

'Ti4  vain  to  say,  her  worst  of  grief  is  only 
I'he  common  lot,  which  all  the  world  have 

known  ; 
T«»  her  'ti"<  more,  1»ocauso  her  heart  is  lonely, 
Andyetsho  hath  ni»  Htren^^th  to  stand  alone, — 

'  Onci.<  she  had  playmates,  fancies  of  her  own. 
And  she  <lid  love  them.  They  are  past  awmy 
As  fairieri  vauish  at  the  break  of  day — 

I    And  liko  a  sfiectru  of  an  ngo  do(>arted, 
Or  uusphcrcd  angel  wofully  astray. 
She  glides  along,  the  solitary  hearted. 

Vol.  i.  p.  44. 

Wo  know  not  to  what  HpocieB  of 
IxH'tical  comyKisition  to  assign  this 
].M.K>m  :  but  in  itti  compact  unity  aud 
complt'tcne.sri  it  hati  the  qualitiesVhich 
belong  especially  to  the  itonnet^  aud  in- 
deed it  looks  like  a  sonnet  that  haa 
overHowed  iUt  bounds.  Uartley*8  son- 
nets, whioh  constitute  the  largest  and 
must  lini.shed  jiortion  of  his  works, 
have  many  qualities  to  recommend 
them.  One  or  two  of  these  may  be 
■  quoted,  and  will  more  profitably  occu- 
py our  space  than  any  critical  obser- 
vations which  wo  e'ould  apply  to 
them  : — 

•    What  wAs't  awakened  first  the  untried  ear 

Of  that  sv>lo  man  who  was  all  human  kind  ¥ 

i    Was  it  the  gladsome  weloome  of  the  wind, 

>  Stirring  tho  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere ) 
The  four  mellifluous  streams  which  flow'd  so 

near, 
Their  lulling  murmurs  all  in  one  combined  f 
The  noto  of  bird  unnamed  T     The  startlad 

hind 
Bursting  the  brake,  in  wonder,  not  in  iaar, 
,   Of  her  new  lord  ?    Or  did  tho  holy  ground 
;   Send  forth  mysterious  melody  to  greet 
;   The  gracious  prsMure  of  immsonTsts  ftet  f 
\  DidTiewlessenpfainisUsalli 
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^■VMi  maiD  oat  of  air  m  sweet  t 
nm  voioe  awake  him  with  its  sound  ? 
Vol.  i.,  p.  9. 

loTc,  and  mirth,  what  are  thoy,  but 
lortion 

vith  the  prodigal  left  his  father's  home, 
rh  foreign  lands  in  search  of  bliss  to 
If 

id  each  seeming  joy  a  mere  abortion, 
"ery  smile  an  ai2^onised  distortion 

Repentance'  face,  and  barren  womb  ? 

love,  aud  mirth !  too  quickly  they 
lime 

pasdive  substance,  and  their  small 
ortion 

ting  life,  in  memory's  backward  view, 
rindles  to  a  point,  a  twinkling  star, 
g[leaming  o'er  the  onward  course  of 

Sis  us  whence  we  came,  and  where  we 

ills  us  too,  how  swiftly  wo  are  fleeing 
all  wo  were  and  loved,  when  life  was 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  14. 

That  is  Freedom  ?    What  the  right  of 

all  who  know  are  bound  to  keep,  or 

ho  knows  not,  is  dead  ?  In  vain  ye  pry 
ity  archives,  or  retentive  scrolls, 
rs  and  statutes,  constitutions,  rolls, 
smnants  of  the  old  world's  history  : — 
show  what  has  been,  not  what  ought 

»> 

ch  at  bost  how  wiser  Time  controls 

futile  purposes.     As  vain  the  search 

less  factions,  who,  in  lawless  will, 

e  foundations  of  a  creodless  church — 

leas  rule,  an  anarchy  of  ill  ; 

bat  is  Freedom  f     Rightly  understood, 

'ersal  lioeuco  to  be  good. 

Vol.  i.,  p.  149. 

i  the  P<»et  i  Who  the  man  whoso  lines 
I  the  souls  of  men  like  household  words? 
I  thought,  spontaneous  as  the  song  of  I 

8, 

sldest  truth  coeval,  still  combines  ' 

3ach  day's  product,  and,  like  moraing, 
es 

>t  fVom  age  (    'Tia  he,  and  only  he, 
:nows  that  truth  is  fi-ee,  and  only  free  ;   ' 
irtue,  acting  in  the  strict  confines 
itive  law,  instructs  the  infant  Rpirit 
beet  strength,  and  proves  its  more  i 
€mt  I 

i  in  earth,  yet  tending  to  the  skv  ;  I 

patient  hope  surveys  the  narrow  bound,    j 
everj*    flower    that    loves    the    lonely 
ind, 

fraught  with  sweetness,  wings  his  way 
dgh. — Vol.  i.,  p.  150. 

J  have  noted  luauy  pieces  for  es- 
l  remark  and  commendation,  but 
>f  room  for  their  insertion  obliges 
overlook  them.  The  following, 
I  Hartley  calls,  "Sense,  if  vou can 
it,"  is  all  that  we  can  add  to  the 
ktions  already  giveii : — 


like  one  pale,  flitting^,  lonely  glMm 

Of  sunshine  on  a  winter's  day. 
There  came  a  thought  upon  my  dream ; 
I  know  not  whence,  but  fondly  deem 

It  came  from  far  away. 

Those  sweet,  sweet  snatches  of  delight 

That  visit  our  bodarken'd  clay, 
Liko  passage-birds,  with  hasty  flight. 
It  cannot  be  they  perish  quite. 

Although  they  pass  away. 

They  come  and  go,  and  come  again  ; 

They're  ours,  whatever  time  they  stay : 
Think  not,  mv  heart,  they  come  in  vain. 
If  one  brief  while  they  soothe  thy  pain 

Before  they  pass  away. 

But  whither  go  they  ?    No  one  knows 
Their  home  ;  but  yet  they  seem  to  say. 

That  far  beyond  this  gulf  of  woes. 

There  is  a  region  of  repose 
For  them  uiat  pass  away. 

Vol.  i.,  p.  64.* 

We  have  introduced  enough  to  ex- 
hibit our  poet's  claims  to  considera- 
tion, and  to  indicate  some  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  his  genius.  We 
think  that  no  discriminating  reader 
can  open  these  volumes  without  per- 
ceiving that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  pure 
and  exquisite  kind  of  poetry.  A  grwU 
poet  Hartley  cannot  properly  be  con- 
siderecl,  but  that  he  is  a  true  one  is  not 
likely  to  be  doubted.  His  position 
among  the  poets  of  his  age  is  yet  to  be 
determined  by  the  Huffhiges  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  of  posterity,  but  ulti- 
mately, we  think,  it  will  be  high  ;  and 
that,  if  he  is  not  permitted  to  rank  . 
with  his  father  and  with  Wordsworth, 
he  will  still  t^ke  a  place  not  very  far 
below  them.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
kindred  genius  and  a  kmdred  culture 
to  that  which  distinguislied  them.  He 
8IIW  iis  far  as  either  into  the  beauty 
an  I  the  mystery  of  the  universe  ;  and 
he  needed  only  a  severer  discipline 
and  closer  a[)plication  to  have  rivalled 
their  best  performances.  Of  no  man, 
however,  must  l)e  asked  more  than  he 
has  to  give.  The  want  of  a  steady, 
comprehensive  purpose  seems  to  have 
been  in  him  a  constitutional  defect — 
an  incompleteness  of  his  nature  ;  and, 
perhaps,  from  this  resulted  his  marke  d 
deficiency  in  creative  grasp — ^the  power 
which  is  required  for  the  conception 
and  execution  of  a  great  and  perfect 
whole.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Hart- 
ley was,  on  a  small  scale,  a  highly  suc- 
cessful artist.  His  sonnets  are  among 
the  most  finished  and  admirable  oom- 
positions  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in 

*  Poems.    2  Vol*.    Mozon. 
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our  language.  Mostof  his  otherpieceSy 
too,  are  exquisitely  versified.  We  need 
not  care  to  canvass  his  capacitv  for 
larger  things  ;  though  we  do  not  doubt 
that,  with  more  strength  of  will  and 
character,  he  might  have  accomplished 
greater  and  more  important  works. 
He  might,  ]>erhaps,  have  become  an 

S'eat  a  }>o€t  as  any  of  his  generation, 
ut  we  must  be  content  to  take  him 
with  all  his  shortcomings  and  im|Xir- 
fections  ;  being  satisfied,  for  our  iiart, 
that  he  is  well  worth  knowing  as  he 
is,  and  that,  being  known,  he  will  be 
admired  and  delighted  in,  and  that  the 
truth  and  beauty  which  ho  hat)  won  for 
us  will  survive,  to  benefit  and  bless  the 
world. 

"haiiriet  MARTINEAU. 
••  Who  is  that  well-protected  old  latlv 
trudging  along  there  on  the  road,  with 
an  umbrella  under  her  arm  I "  "  She 
is  not  so  old,"  grumbled  out  our  coach- 
man, to  whom  the  question  was  ad- 
dressed, just  as  we  drew  near  to  that 
sacred  spot  in  the  Lake  district  around 
which  cluster  the  immortal  names  of 
Wcirdsworth,  Arnold,  and  Marti neau. 
"  Well,  old  or  young,  who  is  she  ? " 
"  Why,  sir,  that  little  stuggy  woman  is 
Miss  Martineau.  I  ilai-e  say  you  have 
heard  of  her  ;  there  she  goes  off  to  the 
post-office.  I  meet  her  every  morning, 
no  matter  what  the  weather  ;  they  say 
she  has  written  a  world  of  books  ;  but 
if  so,  she^s  a  deal  wiser  than  most  of 
your  book  people,  for  she  is  much  out 
of  doors."  "  Is  she  liked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? "  '*  Not  so  well ;  though 
1  don't  think  it's  her  own  fault.  Some 
of  the  church  people  ti-y  to  pick  holes 
in  her  coat,  or  T  snould  say  her  cloak. 
You  saw  her  cloak,  sir  ;  aye,  that's 
what  she  always  wcai*s  in  sharp 
weather  like  this."  "  But  what  have 
th<f  *  church  i>eople'  against  her?" 
"  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  you  can't  please 
everylxKiy.  Now,  there's  that  off- 
leader  of  mine,  I  drove  her  four  yeai-s 
on  this  bit  of  road,  and  she  never 
made  a  stumble,  and  went  right  ahead 
in  ffood  style.  Well,  my  master  took 
it  mto  his  head  one  day  to  put  her 
into  Tom  Cumber's  team :  Tom's 
dead  now,  poor  fellow,  he  was  a  good 
whip ;  but,  somehow,  Tom  and  the 
mare  did  not  agree,  and  so  she  came 
back  to  me,  and  we  go  on  together  as 
sweetly  as  ever.  No,  sir,  you  can't 
please*  every})ody ;  and  for  myself  I 


think  the  parson  onglit  to  be  i 
with  that  yoanff  woman,  fiir  i 
a  plaguy  deal  of  his  work  ;  die  is  kind 
and  attentive  to  the  sick  uid  tlie  poor, 
sir,  and  she  is  just  now  instmoting  the 
people  in  I  think  they  call  it  histoty.** 
"  What  people  ? "  *•  Why,  the  people 
of  this  here  town."  **  Aiinblende  I  '* 
^  Yes."  *'  How  did  she  instmet  them  f" 
^'  Did  ?  nay  does,  she  s  at  it  now  ;  she 

Ct  goes  and,  like  a  tight^  clever  little 
ly  that  she  is,  she  stands  np  and 
talks  to  them  what  they  oall  a  lectore ; 
and  sure  enough  she  knows  how  to 
talk.  Will,  our  head  ostler,  went  one 
evening  to  hear  her.  Will,  sir,  comes 
from  the  north  of  Ireland.  Well,  as  he 
told  me  himself,  he'd  heard  mnch  talk- 
ing about  *  King  William  of  glorious 
memoir,'  but  luiew  nothing  whatso- 
ever about  him,  till  that  dever  little 
woman  made  it  all  as  clear  to  him  as 
the  water  there  in  the  brook.**  "  Well 
that  was  a  good  work."  "A  riffht, 
good  work,  sir  ;  on  a  cold  winter*s  oay, 
when  I've  little  or  no  companions  on 
this  coach,  I  often  wish  I  knew  some- 
thuis  about  these  things ;  I  should 
think  about  them  as  I  drive  on,  and 
that  w^ould  do  instead  of  companiom, 
and  ale  too  ;  but  I  never  had  a  day's 
schooling  in  all  my  life ;  besides  I 
dout*t  think  they  learnt  them  sort  of 
tilings  at  Cockermouth."  ^Did  you 
ever  drive  Miss  Martineau)"  "0 
yes,  many  a  time;  but  you  can  get 
nothing  out  of  her  but  civility,  n>r 
she's  as  deaf  as  a  post ;  I  tried  her,  bat 
it  was  of  no  use.  ''Why,  what  sub- 
ject did  you  broach?"  '^ Subject! 
Wliat  subject  should  I  broach  but  one ) 
Yes,  sir,  she  knows  a  horse  from  a  cow, 
I  warrant  you.  Why,  she's  been  try- 
ing to  get  an  idea  or  two  into  the  thicv 
heads  of  the  farmers  hereabouts,  but  I 
fear  she  has  not  had  mudi  success. 
She  has  a  little  &rm,  there  it  is ;  and 
there's  her  house  standing  a  little 
back,  there  off  tlie  road."  "What, 
that  on  the  right  ?"  ''Yes ;  and  just 
up  there  under  the  hill  is  Dr.  Arnold's 
house."  "  Well,  but  about  the  farm  T 
'*  O  you  may  read  all  about  i«i,  it*s  in 
print ;  she  farms  cheaper  and  better 
than  2inybody  else,  that's  all  I  know ; 
except  that  the  clodhoppers  grumble, 
and  ask  wliat  a  woman  has  to  do  with 
farming ;  but  here  we  are  at  Amble- 
side." 

Not  long  after  tliis  conversation  took 
place,  it  was  oiu*  good  fortune  to  meet 
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&  IfiMrtineMi  at  the  house  of  a 
II  friend.  We  had  firet  formed 
jnaintanoe  within  learned  walU 
ban  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
Already  she  had  a  reputation, 
f  moment  her  studies  lay  in 
y.  She  luul  just  mastered  that 
•dia  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 
ler's  Works."  We  found  her  a 
prightly-looking  womim,  of  no 
a  promise  or  pretension,  dis- 
beef  for  logical  dexterity  and 
ng  flights  of  imagination,  with 
T  strong  bias  to  the  Esprit  fort, 
eply-reU^ous  in  spirit,  how- 
inged  with  free-thinking.  In 
itiments  there  was  a  boldness, 
her  tone  a  decision,  which  fore- 
lental  pre-eminence  and  social 
tioUy  an<l  intimated  the  possi- 
of  eccentricity,  if  not  extrava- 
Five-and-twenty  years  had 
I  change  in  Harriet  Martineau 

as  in  ourselves.  She  hail,  when 
t  a  distance,  sunk  into  the  re- 
ile,  comfortable-looking,  almost 
iy;  but  in  geniality  she  was 
Mr  than  of  yore.     O    we    love 

age ;  would  we  were  more 
ourselves !  Well,  there  we  were 
>ld  winter  night,  in  a  small  snug 
gathere<l  round  a  good  North 
n-  lire — (if.  reador,  you  want  a 
ire  in  i*old  we.ither,  put  yourself 
thti  Express,"  and  |K>p  al>out 
L'k,  a.m.,  on  .in  old  friend  sonie- 

in  LAnoa-shire  ;  in  that  omnty 
tir  reoent  intor\'iew  with  Miss 
lean) — well,  there  we  were,  the 
■  and  mistress  of  the  house,  a 
I  and  his  wife,  your  humble  ser- 
rith  his  wife  and  eldest  son  ;  six 

all  friends  ;  all  imbued  with 
ure  ;  glad  to  8t»e  and  hear  each 
;  and  withal  delighted  to  have 
irophetess  by  our  side.  For 
res  we  exiH'ete«l  to  hear  an 
.  but  did  U')t  anticipate  con- 
ion,  for  we  had  been  told 
kliiU  Martineau  hail  lung  grown 
i.*med  to  speak  and  to  leetuiv  in 
e,  and  omhl  in  no  way  listen. 
he  wonl  l:»oen  "  hear,"  instead  of 
n,**  there  would  have  bt'en  some 
in  it,  for  she  is  so  artlii'te«l  with 
sm  as  to  be  incapable  of  hearing, 

by  means  of  a  trumpet,  which, 
!essity,  c»»nfines^her  attention  to 
erson  at  a  time.  With  the  re- 
on  that  this  infirmity  imposes, 
a  good  listener  as  well  as  a  good 


speaker.  She  has  mingled  intimately 
with  persons  of  aU  nmks,  and  is  almost 
more  than  any  other  distinguished 
author  acquainted  with  the  great  and 
the  lowly ;  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  the 
noble,  the  citizen,  the  artisan,  the  farm 
labourer  ;  the  learned,  the  ignorant ; 
the  |>atriotic,  the  philanthropic;  the 
old,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  younjg. 
Her  mind  is  most  richly  and  variom^ 
stored.  She  is  full  of  book-knowledse 
and  literary  anecdote.  Wlien  we  add 
that,  at  least  near  our  frieud^s  warm 
hearth,  she  was  overflowinff  with 
spirits,  with  kindness,  with  life,  the 
reader  may  easily  imagiue  what  a  de- 
lightful, what  a  glorious,  evening  we 
spent.  From  the  ample  resources  of 
her  head,  and  the  generous  affections 
of  her  heart,  she,  as  occasion  served, 
l>oured     forth     unpretendingly,     but 

■  charmingly,  rivulet  after  nvulet  of 
information,  sentiment,  and  principle, 

:  on  which  the  freest  discussion  onen 
ensued.    And  no  sooner  had  she  oome 

,  to  a  stand-still  on  one  topic,  than  a 
(question,  or  a  remark,  set  her  tongoe 
and  her  soul  in  motion  on  another ; 
while,  over  all,  from  time  to  time^ 
gleamed  beams  of  kind,  pure,  and  lofty 
feeling,  and  shot  flashes  of  wit  ana 
imagination,  which  seemed  as  sponta- 
neous as  we  felt  they  were  enraptiuring. 
The  occasion  stands  for  ever  as  "a 
gaudy  tlay  "  in  our  calendar. 

MLss  Martineau  is  of  French  ex- 
tnictiou,  belonging  to  a  family  driven 
from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  Like  nuiiiy  of  their 
fellow-exiles,  her  ancestors  settled  in 
Norwich,  which  they  greatly  ct)utri- 
buted  to  enrich  and  distinguish  by  the 
skill  and  taste,  esi)ecially  in  the  silk 
manufacture,  which  they  brought  'with 
them  into  the  land  that  gave  them  a 
hospitable  welcome.  The  name  of 
Martineau  has  retained  the  honour 
which  led  to  its  being  transplanted  to 
an  English  soil.  Banished  for  the 
assertion  of  their  religious  lil)erty,  the 
family  have  in  England  proved  standi 
friends  of  the  sacred  rights  which  it 
guarantees.  To  be  free  is  to  be  power- 
lul  ;  to  be  free  and  to  l>e  ]X)werful  is 
to  be  truly  res])ectable.  And  so  there 
never  have  been  wanting  memliera  of 
the  family,  who,  with  greater  or  lesa 
prominence,  have  deservedly  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and 
rendered  services  to  their  neighbourly 
their  friends,   their  kind.      In  their 
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native  city  of  Norwioh,  the  Martineaus 
have,  from  generation  to  generation, 
(lone  very  much  to  call  into  existence, 
and  to  sustain,  a  healthy  spirit  of  free 
inqniry,  an  intelligent  love  of  liberty, 
and  a  hearty  spirit  of  practical  benevo- 
lence. Such  a  parentage  is  au  object 
<  if  legitimate  pride. 

"  Uowe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
'Tis  only  noblo  to  bo  sfood  ; 
Kind  heartH  are  moro  than  coronet8, 
And  simple  faith  than  Nonnan  blood." 

There  is,  in  the  history  of  Harriet 
Martineau,  one  feature  which,  in  a 
work  like  The  Biooraphical  Maga- 
zine, si)eciaHy  intended  to  help  the 
lu'lple^fl, — one  feature  which  must  be 
brought  out  in  all  the  prominence  tliat 
we  can  give  it.  Harriet  Martineau  is 
self-educateil ;  she  ia  self-raised.  From 
what  has  been  already  said  it  will  be 
understooil  that  she  was  under  tlie 
valuable  impulse  of  pure  and  high 
family  memories.  She  also  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  such  a  school  train- 
ing as,  some  forty  years  agi.>,  was  given 
to  the  daughters  of  genteel  families  in 
the  middle  naiks;  l)ut  she  received 
only  sucli  superior  intellectual  advan- 
tages as  she  pri.>cui*e<l  for  herself.  Ex- 
cluded b}'  her  sex  from  the  classes  of 
our  colleges  and  universities,  she  had 
no  instructors  l)ut  the  great  British 
classics,  with  whom  she  soon  became 
familiar,  and  no  guid*?  except  in  a  wide 
circle  of  cultivated  friends.  Li  inter- 
course with  her  brother,  James  Marti- 
neau, who  received  the  l>enetitfl  of  a 
learned  educatitm,  she  found  impulse, 
counsel,  and  strengtii.  But,  while  she 
communicated  scarcely  less  than  she 
received,  she,  of  mniessity,  found  the 
aid  of  one  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  her,  and  was  absorl>ed  in  study 
and  active  duties,  occasional  and  im- 
perfect, and  was,  in  the  main,  left  to 
take  her  own  course,  be  her  own 
teacher,  and  form  her  own  mind.  And 
the  more  was  she  thrown  on  her  own 
resources,  because  her  father,  not  be- 
ing a  i)rosperous  tradesman,  was  un- 
able to  su])ply  her  with  the  advantages 
which  may  acci*ue  from  fortune.  At 
an  early  periixl  Miss  Mai*tincau  had  to 
create  her  own  means  of  subsistence. 
The  necessity,  however  con«lucive  to 
her  self-culture  in  one  way,  precluded 
her  from  many  sources  of  instruction 
and  improvement.  As  illustrative  of 
the  narrowness  of  her  means,  we  may 
mention  that  she  had  great  difficulty 


in  procuring  the  publieation  of  one  of 
her  moet  succoflBmL  worka,  her  ''StoriM 
on  Political  Economy.**  At  first  ahe 
attempted  to  raiae  for  that  purpose  a 
8ul>scription,  to  be  paid  in  aaYance,  in 
the  then  comparatively  narrow  drde 
of  her  private  friends ;  nor  did  she 
succeed  in  getting  the  work  before  the 
liublic,  except  by  the  surrender  to  the 
iKjokseller  of  advantages  which,  in 
virtue  of  the  authorship,  she  ought  to 
Imve  been  able  to  retain  for  hersel£ 
Her  triumph  over  this  difficulty  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  and  the  con- 
stant progress  which  she  has  made  in 
self-discipline,  self-ciUture,  uaefulnesiy 
reputation,  and  pecuniary  ease,  offiar 
the  greatest  encoiuti^ement,  and  a 
noble  exam])le  to  such  as  are  endea- 
vouring Ui  struggle  into  light. 

Harriet  Martineau,  one  of  a  familT 
of  eiglit  children,  was  bom  on  the  12th 
of  June,  m<)2,  at  Norwich,  in  the  ooantj 
of  Norfolk.  Never,  except  for  a  few 
hours,  has  she  had  the  sense  of  smelL 
In  coiLscquence,  her  sense  of  taste  has 
remained  in  the  most  rudimentary 
state.  Before  she  had  attiuned  the  age 
of  twenty,  she  had  lost  the  greater  part 
of  her  hearing.  When  now  any  oompir 
nions  give  her  notices  of  distant  objects 
or  occurrences  by  means  of  any  of  these 
senses, — ^when  they  tell  her  what  is 
growing  in  an  invisible  field  or  garden, 
or  when  there  is  music,  or  what  people 
are  sjiying  on  the  further  side  of  a  reach 
c»f  a  lake  on  a  calm  summer  evenings 
she  feels  a  sort  of  start,  as  if  she  were 
in  company  with  sorcerers ;  and  it  is  •■ 
if  she  liad  once  lived  in  a  land  of  magie 
when  she  remembers  reading  on  her 
little  stool  in  a  comer,  and  being  die- 
turl)ed  by  hearing  visitors  whispeiing 
about  her.  Speakuig  of  herself  in  re- 
ganl  to  her  sensuous  defects,  she  writea : 

"  It  scorns  to  mo  that  for  want  of  the  '  dis- 
traction '  commonly  enjoyed  throogh  the  pisif 
of  the  senses,  there  is  too  little  relief  (in  hir 
svstem)  to  the  action  of  tho  busiest  parts  of 
the  bniin ;  and  life  is  made  more  laborkrai 
than  can,  perhaps,  be  conoeiTed  of  by  thosi 
who  aro  using  their  live  senses  throogfa  sll 
their  waking  hours.  Among  the  ftoaltifla  thni 
intcnsiiied,  if  not  ovemrroogh^  is  that  of  eon- 
sciousucss." 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  there  are 
few  events  in  a  student's  life.  Itwouhi 
be  less  incorrect  to  declare,  that  a  sto- 
dent's  life  is  notliing  but  eventa ;  onl^, 
the  events  differ  from  that  which  oon- 
monly  bears  the  name.  Fhenomflaiai 
or,  in  the  original  Ghreek  aenae  of  thfl 
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le  UiingB  which  appear  or 
1,  are  the  very  essence  of  au 
which  ooosists  in  activity, 
ion,  and  development.  Tak- 
rm  in  this,  its  etymological 
ents  (from  the  Latm  e,  out  of^ 
,  /  cofne)  have  been  in  the 
umber  crowded  into  the  life 
Martinean,  who  has  felt  more 
thought  more  thoughts,  ut- 
i  sentiments,  and,  in  general, 
ater  doer,  than  any  merchant, 
or    swordsman,   that    ever 

ious  as  well  as  numerous  are 
js.  Few  have  written  at  once 
nd  80  well.  Except  poetry, 
ircely  a  branch  of  literature 
he  has  not  gained  repute.  It 
•ithin  our  purpose  to  give  a 
•logical  catalogue  of  her  pub- 
A  few  remarks  must  suffice. 
her  career  as  a  writer  (1821) 
le  entitled  "Devotional  Exer- 
he  Use  of  Young  Persons  ;" 
»"  serve  as  a  warning  to  that 

which  is  so  common  to  carp 
dable  attempts  of  early  au- 
If  we  state  that  the  writer 
bt  presimiptuous,  because  by 
le  seemed  to  i)rovoke  compa- 

a  somewhat  similar  volume, 

of  a  grave  and  learned  di- 
e,  the  suffrages  of  the  public, 
m  great  merit,  have  long  ere 
i  the  tables,  and  those  who  of 
icht  of  the  yoimg  lady's  first 
la  now  be  most  ready  with 
lalitied  homage, 
rious  disposition  which  that 
ikened  has  never  ceased  to 
I  determiidng  Miss  Marti- 
erarj'  imdertakings,   though 

affirm,  that,  either  in  her 
eatment  or  in  the  results  of 

she  has  so  improved  as  to 

last  words  her  best  words. 
I  she  has  written  under  the 
f  morbid  excitement,  and  so 
a  somewhat  unnatural  and 
id  work,  as  in  her  **  Life  in 
Eloom''  (1844).  Sometimes 
iempted  a  subject,  which,  for 
I  independent  judgment,  re- 
epth  and  solidity  of  learning, 
and  theological,  which  she 
ossess  ;  and  so  gave  birth  to 
oxes,  blunders,  and  undue 
a  of  the  parts  in  her  "  East- 

(1848),  which  treat  of  the 
and  Hebrew  history.     Yet, 


the  deep  and  refined  rdigioiu  feeling 
with  which,  amid  all  her  vagaries  ot 
opinion,  the  very  essence  of  her  mind 
is  imbued,  appears  to  great  advantage 
in  many  parts  of  that  mterestuig  book 
of  travel^  and  specially  in  the  graphic 
and  lovely  sketches  it  presents  of  the 
natural  scenery  of  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
and  the  spots  made  ^r  ever  memorable 
by  the  sacred  feet  of  that  Great  One 
who  trod  the  Holy  Land  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago.  Among  all  the  numerous 
works  which  the  love  and  devotion  of 
our  modem  pilgrims  have  put  forth  in 
their  wish  to  record  their  mipressions, 
and  paint  to  the  eye  Canaan  as  it  is, 
not  one,  "  Eothen "  not  excepted,  con- 
tains gems  of  description  so  charming, 
yet  so  faithful. 

Tlie  skill  and  felicity  of  her  hand  had 
been  already  put  beyond  a  question  by 
the  six  octavo  volumes  (1837,  1838)  in 
which  she  recorded  the  impressions  she 
received  from  a  visit,  which,  with  a 
special  view  to  the  improvement  of  her 
health,  she  made  to  tne  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  year  1834.  The  de- 
scriptive power  displayed  in  these 
works  gave  an  augury  of  success,  should 
she  follow  what  seemed  to  be  a  natural 
tendency  of  her  mind,  and  employ  her 
highly-cultured  and  very  various  facul- 
ties in  the  composition  of  history.  This 
department  of  literature  is  the  last  in 
which  she  has  won  laurels.  In  her 
"  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  Peace"  (181&— 1846.  2  vols. 
1830),  she  has  produced  an  interesting 
work,  which  is  the  more  valuable  be- 
cause she  was  led  by  her  subject  to 
spe.ak  of  persons,  describe  characters, 
and  narrate  events  whereof  she  had  had 
personal  knowledge  and  experience  to 
an  extent  equalled  probably  by  no  emi- 
nent writer  of  the  present  age.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the 
times  and  the  events  which  she  han- 
dles are  too  near  the  author,  and  the 
clironological  manner  she  pursues  too 
closely  resembles  a  Register  or  a  Chro- 
nicle, to  allow  of  that  depth  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  thought,  that  breadth 
of  treatment,  that  grouping  of  events, — 
in  a  word,  that  picture-writing,  which 
the  success  of  the  modem  French  his- 
torians, and  of  our  own  Macaulay,  have 
taught  weU-read  persons  to  expect,  and 
which  now  are  the  oidy  sure  guarantees 
of  lasting  popularity. 

During  the  period  of  her  youth 
Harriet  Martineau  moved  in  a  social 
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drde  where  Hartley's  "  Euay  on  Man** 
had  been  held  in  high  estimation  from 
the  time  when  it  was  eul^nsed  and 
epitomised  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priest- 
lev.  The  study  of  the  book  was  a  sort 
of  hereditary  obligation.  She  devoted 
much  time  to  its  perusal,  and  became  a 
devout  disciple.  Haitley  ("  holy  Hart- 
ley," as  Harriet  Martineau  called  him 
so  late  AS  1844)  is  the  luost  spiritual 
philosopher  of  the  sensuous  school. 
Haidng  matriculated  therein,  Miss 
Martiueau  could  not  in  her  nature  be 
satisfied  until  she  liad  reached  its 
highest  grades  of  knowledge.  With 
growing  experience,  however,  and  a 
constantly-widening  circle  of  reading, 
she  was  unable  to  remain  with  so  super- 
ficial a  system  of  philosophy  as  that  oi 
Locke  and  his  followers.  The  German 
metaphysicians  attracted  her  attention, 
gave  her  mind  a  severe  logiciil  disci- 
pline, o]>eued  within  her  own  soul  new 
sourceH  of  knowledge,  and  deepened 
her  views  of  human  nature.  Unfor- 
tunately she  (lid  not  jmrsue  this  line  of 
study  80  far  as  to  wholly  lose  the  im- 
pression produced  on  her  by  the  sen- 
suousness  of  her  earliest  metaphysics. 
Under  that  lingering  bias,  siie  was 
turned  aside  from  a  spiritualism,  which, 
modified  by  her  Saxon  strength  of  in- 
tellect, and  her  English  good  sense, 
would  probably  have  issued  in  most 
desirable  results  ;  and  she  was  led  by 
degrees  to  the  adoption  and  advocacy 
of  a  matei*ialism,  which,  founded  on 
magnetism,  mesmerism,  and  phreno- 
logy, presents  a  strange  combination  of 
Rcepticinm  and  eredulousuess  ;  of  re- 
vived superstitions  and  defiance  of 
universal  beliefs.  Hence,  from  beinff 
one  of  the  most  practical  of  women,  and 
one  of  the  mof>t  lucid  expounders  of  the 
common-sense  doctrine,  she  seems  to 
have  approached  the  limbo  of  the 
visionaries,  not  only  dreaming  dreams 
but  seeing  visions. 

"It  Ih/'  sho  says  in  hor  extraordinary 
< Letters'  to  Mr.  Atkinson/  "It  is  really 
▼exatious  that  I  cannot  convoy  to  you,  or 
any  one,  what  I  think  I  have  reason  to  rely 
on  about  this— the  existence  of  some  faculty 
or  faculties  by  which  things  can  be  known,  or 
conceived  of,  apart  from  all  aid  whatever 
fh>m  the  senses  which  usually  co-operate  in 
the  presentment  of  ideas.  You  know  that  I 
preserve  tome  distinct  recollections,  on 
awakening  fh>m  the  mesmeric  trance,  of  the 
ideas  presented  in  that  state.    Well,  twice  at 

*  "Letien  m  the  latn  of  Mian's  Nature  and 
^rdopmetU.     By  Henry  .Qeoise  Atkinson  aikl 


;  I  have  peralvt^ 
to  owe  no  elanMDts 
ooiild  disocyrer)  to  the 


baoanse  they  ooold  be  oommoakatad  ed^  ts 
a  person  in  a  BDiilar  itatiL  asd  not  hj 
ordinary  langiiage  at  alL  Tnsfr  haw  rfaes 
(daring  five  yean)  baeo  gathanng  to  thMi- 
Bolres  more  and  more  viwal  ilsuiiito;  nthafc 
the  ezperieace  remains  oolyanaAvof  ae* 
mory.  But  it  is  one  which  asnredlj  I  on 
never  forget.  There  is  no  pleaaare  that  I 
would  not  forego  to  ezperienee  it  agaiB  aad 
often,— the  oonaoious  exerdM  of  a  new  fiwahv. 
I  wonder  whether  you  saw  (aa  I  did)  lalily  m 
a  newspaper,  an  account  of  Wofdawotth's 
rapture  in  once  being  able  to  umII  a  flower, 
—the  only  time  in  htt  life  that  the  aaon  eww 
acted.  1  know  what  that  i%  for  alnosfc  the 
same  thing  once  happened  to  me j  bat  H  Is 
nothing  to  the  other  ozperieooe  I  spoka  eC 
'JTho  one  occasiona  extreme  and  tnmaltaw 
amaaement  (the  first  experienee  of  a  new  sm- 
sation),— a  sort  of  passionate  dellgh^— a  eoa- 
victiononthe  spot  that  we  are  onhr  grapisg 
in  a  universe  where  we  think  erecTUuag  eoit 
I  sensation  eonioa  to  show 


mmov 
It  hap* 
k*B  good 
not  WM 


till  a  new  primitive  i 

UH  how  fisr  we  are  fhmi  comprehsndfaignatow ; 
and  then  presently  we  have  had  enoqgh  of  %, 
we  are  tirod  of  it,  and  turn  to  intelleetaal  ob- 
jects. You  mar  like  to  know  hour  It  ' 
penod  to  mo.  I  had  not  Wordsworth's  ^ 
fortune, — to  smell  a  flower.  I  was  not  i 
that  day ;  sat  down  to  luaoh  with  a  1 
who  wore  dining  early  on  a  leg  of  n 
At  the  first  mouthfiil  of  mutton  I  poued  ooS 
water  hastily,  and  drank  so  prodigxnBly,^se 
strong  and  so  exquisite  was  the  flavoor.  I 
went  on  eating  witn  amai 
dinary  relish  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  takoi 
after  ever>'  mouthfVil.  It  ooourred  to  ma  to 
try  if  I  could  smell.  There  was  a  bottle  of 
Eau  de  Cologne  on  the  mantelpieoe.  At  flnt 
I  could  make  nothing  of  it :  bat  after  haatlag 
it  I  could  smell  it,  not  in  the  nooe  at  alL  bat 
n  little  way  down  the  throat.  It  mot  hate 
been  really  the  scent,  for  it  was  no  osove  like 
the  sensation  from  taste  than  fkom  oolonr  er 
sound.  I  was  presently  tirsd  of  It.  But  I  was 
rather  Hhocked  to  find  myself  rseikoaly  en 
my  dinner, — a  grteX  lace  dinner  thai  Ivas 
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going  to.  I  might  have  qpared  my  i 
tions;  for  by  uiat  time  everything  in  mf 
palate  had  become  as  tasteless  as  over.  Hmto 
was  nothing  like  this  in  the  experienee  of  tte 
exercise  of  the  new  &cuHy,— no  marpdm,  wo 
tumult  first,  or  disgust  afterwaidsL  H  wis 
inexpressibly  delightful,  both  the  matter  ap- 
prehended and  the  power  of  apprBheorioa. 
Nothing  in  the  experienee  of  mj  Ittb  eaa  at 
all  compare  with  that  of  seeing  the  mdUteg 
away  or  the  forms,  as  fiiots  and  arraagemeBlB 
under  which  we  ordinarily  view  natnriu  aad 
its  fusion  into  the  system  of  forms  whkh  is 
presented  to  the  intelleot  in  the  magnetfa 
state.  But  there  is  no  use  in  dwelliiw  en  aa 
experience  which  is,  fWmi  its  natnOiMNMi- 
municable.  I  have  been  led  to  speak  ef  It 
now  by  what  yon  have  written  of  our  haetag 
eight  or  nine  or  more  senssfc  and  of  man  b^ 
ing  yet  probably  Ikr  from  fblly  denloned."— 
P.  120-2.  "You are avaie that whn 
I,  deaf  as  I  aniy  hta% 
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kaud  oclMrwiM  than  thioiuh  the  ear^^M 
wmamhnlwiara  Men  to  reed  with  the  wle  of 
the  fiaot  or  the  top  of  the  forehead.  And  I 
oonld  giv  you  more  erideDOo  of  the  flame 
kind  BncoanoctMl  with  menDeriun."— P.  120. 
"  I  think  there  are  caaee  in  plenty  to  show 
that  joa  are  rwht  aa  to  Uie  interior  aeuw  of 
the  preM^  of  time.  Most  of  ua  can  wake 
at  an  J  hour  we  ploaae  to  imptoH  ounclvee 
with  ;  and  I  Mipposo  moiit  pcfBona  can  tell 
prruy  nearly  what  time  it  is,  day  or  night,  if 
they  tnui  to  their  inatinct.  I  once  coiiM, 
within  five  minutes,  and  can  now,  when  I  do 
not  scop  Lo  think."— P.  161. 

Wliile  MisA  Martineaii  thus  snr- 
IAs»e<(  the  redt  of  the  world  in  some 
imkuowu  fiiculty,  she  is  defective  in 
ari<.'Cher,  which  she  ixMscsses  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world  : — 

**  Let  me  tell  you  a  curious  thinj;:  which 
happened  twice  to  me,  the  being  unable,  b^ 
any  effort,  to  see  a  conspicuous  object  di- 
rectly before  my  eyes ;  I  suppoiw  because  I 
must  hare  had  a  wrong  notion  of  what  I  was 
to  aae.  ^licn  I  was  near  seven  ycnre  old,  I 
was  taken  to  Tynomouth,  in  a  position  of 
delist,  becaiue  1  was  to  see  the  sea.  Aunt 
Mai^ret  look  me,  and  an  older  and  a 
yoiiT2^er  one,  to  the  haven.  There,  when 
stamUnff  on  the  bank,  wo  were  expected  to 
exclaim  about  the  sea,  which  Howeu  in  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  bank,  directly  before  our 
eyes.  7*lAe  other  two  children  were  de- 
lighted :  but  I  could  not  suo  it.  When 
qu«sati«>ned.  J  was  oblipxl  to  say  so  .:  and  I 
eaid  it  with  shame  and  reluctance.  1  well 
remember  the  mUcn*.  I  believe  it  wiw 
thought  affectation,  like  my  indifference  to 
eoetiU.  We  were  1*1  il.^wn  to  the  bank, 
vhiil^  waA  sioep  and  diHicult  tor  children. 
No:  till  the  gentle  waves  were  ut  mv  veiy 
toes.  dill  r  SCO  the  st:i  at  all  ;  and  then  it 
^ve  me  a  start,  and  a  painful  feeling  of 
t«ici;  a  9i>rl  of  idiot,  not  to  have  seen  it 
bclure.  The  rcni.ilion  at  lit-t  wsis  very  liko 
tr;.a:  of  a  'i,riituin^  H.ihIi.  It  nmy  bo  men- 
T-:^ac«i  that  iny  impression  of  my  only  pr*.-- 
n  1^  light  uf  the  Me;i  wxs  of  *(t)methinf:  ^uito 
liferent .  I  w:ui  thL-n  under  throe  yearx  old, 
Tiot  tftniDif  I'n  my  f.ct,  ami  my  fatlier  le^l  mo 
^**Zii^  tbi.*  old  Yiirmouth  jetty,  which  was 
f «!.  vt  liolce.  thruUf:h  which  I  snw  the  sway- 
>:.C  wAU-rs  bciow,  ami  was  fri^htcncil,  as  1 
«*il  rcmeinbor.  1  mr^y  have  K-en  occupied 
with  this  idea  ^m  the  second  occa.sion.  i*ho 
^<bA-r  anecdote  is  yet  more  o«id.  When  the 
rre.kt  c>.>mct  of  1^11  api>oared,  I  Wiui  nino 
:car»  "id.  ^^^^  after  ui^'ht,  that  autumn, 
i\*  vh:iio  fftniily  went  up  to  the  lon;^  ran^ 
•  f  window*  in  my  father'**  warehouse  to  see 
•hi  romet.  J  was  obli(^'<l  !•>  ifo  witli  them  ; 
t  -.•  1  ne^or  once  ».iw  it !  My  heart  uso«l  to 
«*e:i  with  tlisapiiointmcnt  and  mortification. 
N<  fff.>rt  WON  wanting;  on  my  pan;  and 
P^reo,  bP'thcni.  ami  aisters,  Ujk.sl  to  point 
imi.  1  say.  '  \Vliy,  there  '.  Why.  it  is  as  largo 
V  a  WK-.r  !  You  mi^^ht  as  well  say  you 
.  soj!  see  the  moon  ! '  1  could  not  help  it. 
!  crver  -xw  it ;  an<l  1  have  not  ^ot  over  it 
■.'*  1*^1 ).  The  only  thinir  I  can  supjioso  is, 
ti^ii  I  moil  Invc  been  loukin;;  for  something 


wholly  different ;  and  that  no  straining  of 
the  eyes  araila  if  the  mind  is  occupied  with 
another  image. "—Pp.  ItJO,  161. 

Equally  curious  Ih  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau^B  experience  regarding  music : — 

"  Yes,  I  fiftintofl  ono  day  from  having  in  a 
freak  put  a  musical  snuff-box  on  my  neail. 
The  delicious  precision  of  tho  music,  and  the 
revival  of  tho  old  charms,  after  tho  mufile<l 
piece  of  confusion  that  iiintrumentul  music 
bad  been  to  mo  for  somo  years,  overcame  me 
in  a  second  of  time.  I  am  sure  I  hoanl  that 
performance  quite  as  well  as  an^'body  could 
throu<;h  tho  ear  ;  and  1  have  since  clapped 
on  my  hood  every  musical  snuff-box  I  could 
lav  hands  on.  You  may  liko  to  know  the 
following : — When  1  had  become  just  deaf 
enough  to  havo  difficulty-  in  catching  tho 
pitch  of  a  piece  of  music,  in  the  conoort- 
room  we  attended,  which  had  benches,  with 
a  long  wooden  rail  to  lean  »g;unst,  1  oould 
always  get  right  by  prensing  my  shoulder 
blades  against  tho  rail,  only  tho  pitch  was  a 
third  below.  Finding  this  with  music  I  wait 
familiar  with,  I  soon  got  to  allow  for  it  al- 
wa}'s,  and  so  did  very  well  for  tho  time.  As 
the  deafness  incretuied,  1  found  all  l>ass 
sounds  laso  their  smoothness  and  come  in 
pulses,  beating  u|k>ii  thu  ear,  and  vibrating 
through  tho  pit  of  thu  stomach,  while  as  yet 
highjr  sounas  were  as  formerly,  and  even 
now  treble  voices  are  smoooth,*  as  far  as  I 
hear  thom,  whilo  confused,  and  tho  boss  are 
lost.  Before  I  quite  loft  off  playing  tho 
piano,  I  always  took  the  treble  parts  in  duots, 
leaving  it  to  my  partner  to  fit  the  bass  to  it, 
without  any  cognisance  of  mine." — Pp.  102, 
163. 

Never,  i)erhap.^,  wa^s  there  jircrtentrd 
to  the  World  :i  nioiT  singular  psycholo- 
gy' than  that  which Mis^s Mart imau has 
offered  in  rehition  to  herself  in  thesf 
and  other  rt'VrlatioiLs  of  her  exiK'rienr- 
es  in  sensation,  imitation,  and  n]>iuinii. 
A  si*nsf  nl*sm«'ll  in  thf  throat,  a  >enso 
of  sound  in  llu*  stoniacli,  evos  hroa«l 
(►pen  whicli  eann(»t  si*i»  a  comi-t,  :ui  in- 
ner Hi«^lit  which  seert  hy  ininuMliate  in- 
tuition, to  say  n«»t!iin«r  of  the  (Ai/r/'u//- 
attrc  antl  forcsi^dit  which  she  claims  in 
virtue  of  mrsmcri**  inHut-uce,  present 
in  conihination  <iualitie.s  so  t'xtraonl'.- 
nary  as  to  suiTiiJest  some  hallu'Mnation 
as  tlieir  eau<t'.  She  herself  has  in- 
formed us  tliat  selt'-i'onsciousn-ss  with 
her  exists  in  a  state  of  unusual  intiMi- 
sity.  Xut  impro!)ahly  that  inten- 
sity has  j^'iven  oi-easion  to  nmrMd  ;i«'- 
tiou,  which,  in  union  with  an  inlHirn 
tendency  to  self-exaj^Lje ration,  has  in- 
terfered with  tlie  sound  aijil  normal 
condition  of  her  miml.  This  j»ha-*e  uf 
ment;i1  disease  ai»|H'aiN  to  have  re. -vi veil 
devehmment  from  the  very  sevi-re  ami 
painful  l>odily  distem)K>r  wliich  site 
sutrere<l,   and   whieh   h»ni;   tlireateued 
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ber  life.  Certainly  the  work  which 
she  wrote  under  the  influence  of  these 
corporeal  sufferings,  and  the  mental 
excitement  and  distress  which  tliese 
sufferings  occasioned, — we  allude  to 
her  "  Life  in  the  Sick  Room  "  (1844),— 
betrays  a  Ume  of  such  spasmodic  ex- 
aggeration as  would  ensue  from  a 
diseased  and  disordered  constitution 
of  boily  and  mind,  and  suggcstH,  if 
it  does  not  establish,  the  view  of  her 
case  here  presented.  Beyond  a  doubt 
her  imagination  has  always  been  pecu- 
liarly strong  and  vivid.  We  are  not 
sure  that  it  is  not  her  master  faculty. 
When  a  powerful  imagination  acts 
under  morbid  conditions  of  mind  or 
body,  it  not  only  gains  the  ascendancy, 
but  perverts  the  reports  of  the  senses, 
and  distorts  and  confuses  the  i)ercei>- 
tions  of  the  intellect.  Seizing  with  a 
rash  hand  all  the  vital  energies,  it 
bends  them,  as  with  imperial  {xiwer,  to 
its  own  control,  and  tunis  them  to  its 
own  purposes.  A  sj^ecies  of  mono- 
mania ensues.  Some  one  idea  rises  to 
the  meridian,  in  whose  light  all  other 
ideas,  and  all  objects  generally,  are 
seen.  Its  colours  they  reflect ;  its  dis- 
closures the^  repeat  ;  its  tendencies 
they  serve  ;  its  purposes  they  execute. 

This  morbid  action  may  be  but  par- 
tial It  may  affect  the  mind  in  only 
one  respect,  in  relation  to  a  certain 
class  of  ideas,  or  on  particular  subjects. 
There  is  danger,  indeed,  of  its  extend- 
ing its  influence ;  and,  alas !  it  may 
become  universal,  to  the  utter  over- 
throw and  ruin  of  all  the  faculties. 
But,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  counter- 
acted by  extraordinary-  strength  of  both 
intellect  and  will.  It  is  counteracted 
also  by  constant  mental  occupjition. 
Above  all,  it  is  counteracted,  and  to 
some  extent  countervailed,  by  a  con- 
stant intercourse  with  tlie  outer  world, 
in  its  most  tangible  and  least  spiritual 
forms.  Miss  Martineau  is  a  good 
housewife.  Taking  daily  a  direct  con- 
cern in  the  minutest  and  humblest 
details  of  her  home,  she  also  superin- 
tends her  farm-yard,  the  moment  after 
she  has  made  a  bargain  with  her  pub- 
lisher, or  written  a  letter  of  sound 
counsel  to  a  younc  friend.  True  her 
eccentricity  may  follow  her,  so  that  we 
hear  of  her  saving  a  cow  from  the  jaws 
of  death  by  the  employment  of  her 
^reat  mesmeric  powers ;  nevertheless 
her  strong  good  sense,  her  practical 
view  and  practical  uses  of  liie^  toge- 


ther with  her  practical  and  nnpretend- 
ing  benevolence,  shine  out  and  throw  a 
deep  and  widely-diffiiaed  hue  ofver  her 
daily  existence. 

The  same  valuable  qualities  appear 
in  her  writings.  Those  writings  an 
the  image,  as  they  are  the  utterance,  id 
her  life.  Whatever  we  may  think  fii 
some  positions  she  has  advanced,  we 
reganl  with  hearty  admiration  the 
general  purpose  and  tendency  of  her 
aims  and  efforts.  She  is  obviously  liv- 
ing for  a  great  object.  As  obvious  is 
it  that  her  object  is  "to  learn,  and 
thence  to  do*'  public  good.  She  has 
cultivated  her  own  superior  faculties— 
finit,  because  their  cultivation  was  her 
])rimary  obligation  ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause thereby  she  would  gain  power 
for  largely  benefltting  the  world.  For 
herself  and  for  others,  progress  is  her 
motto.  Constant,  therefore,  and  cesse- 
less  have  been  her  efforts  in  pursuit  of 
truth.  And,  by  truth,  she  does  not  in- 
tend her  own  convictions.  like  all 
]X)werful  natures,  indeed.  Miss  Marti- 
neau is  dogmatic,  sometimes  offeDsively 
dogmatic ;  very  confident  that  her 
actual  opinion  is  "  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.** 
But  then  in  a  little  while  ^e  offen 
compensation,  in  being  equally  eonfi- 
dent  that  the  old  opinion  was  an  eiTor. 
In  confuting  herself  uo  one  has  been 
more  expert  or  more  successfoL  Bat 
it  is  by  her  own  hand  that  the  caidr 
built  editice  must  be  tumbled  down. 
The  intervention  of  another  hand  puts 
her  into  an  attitude  of  defence^  the 
weajx)ns  of  which  she  well  knows  how 
to  use.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  tJw 
diversities  and  contradictions  of  opiii- 
ion  which  hence  arise,  she  has  given 
utterance  to  very  manv  noble  thoughts 
and  generous  sympathies ;  which  re- 
main in  their  own  imperishable  essence^ 
and  form  for  herself  an  un&ding  crown 
of  gloiy.  Equally  while  die  has  ap- 
peared to  vacillate — ^to  move  backward 
as  well  as  forward  ;  to  unsay  what  she 
had  said,  and  undo  what  she  had  done 
— she  has  not  failed  to  make  constant 
udvances  in  personal  culture  and  know- 
ledge ;  to  enter  more  and  more  deepfy 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  temple 
of  holy  and  Divine  truth  ;  and  to  caiTf 
with  her,  and  impel,  many  of  the  mart 
highly-endowed  minds  of  the  age.  Nor 
has  her  benign  influence  been  by  any 
means  limited  to  the  select  On  the 
people  at  large  she  haswrooj^t  no  Urn 
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thlljrthan  beneficially.  Popular 
■Tmpathies,  she  has  largely  writ- 
r  the  people ;  and,  among  the 
y  she  has  found  willing  and 
ive  audience.  Her  tales  illustra- 
■  political  economy,  composed  ex- 
7  to  instruct  the  people  who  had 
lUowed  to  remain  m  sad  igno- 
of  matters  in  which  their  physi- 
berests  and  social  relations  were 
ed,  though  they  appeared  at  a 
rhen  the  minds  of  our  working 
^  abused  and  misdirected  by 
mg  men,  were  adverse  to  all 
for  their  good  proceeding  from 
fher  classes,  and  specially  jSverse 
conclusions  (in  part  narrow  and 
ous)  of  the  English  economists, 
ade  their  way  into  the  libraries 
r  Mechanics  Institutions,  our 
y-schools,  and  our  cottages  ;  and 
»d  generally,  in  the  humbler 
an  impression  no  less  durable 
•eneficiaL  Nay,  it  is  within  our 
Imowledge,  that  the  series  of 
88  was  scarcely  less  acceptable 
Qg  persons  in  the  middle  class  of 
5o  simple  and  charming  are  the 
3  into  which  she  has  woven  doc- 
the  most  abstract,  and  the  most 
5  from  ordinary  apprehension, 
lose  works  were,  and  are,  eagerly 
and  eagerly  devoured,  by  in- 
nt  persons  little  beyond  the  age 
dhood ;  and  thousands,  in  con- 
ice,  have  been,  and  are,  growing 
h  an  intellectual  pabulum  con- 
C  germs  of  thought,  conviction, 
)le,  and  impulse  ;  which,  grow- 
th their  growth  and  strengthen- 
th  their  strength,  will  greatly 
mte  to  their  becoming  enlight- 
oseful,  and  happy  citizens,  of  a 
LF  superior,  in  mind  and  charac- 
their  predecessors, 
writing  for  the  voung,  indeed, 
t  Martineau  has  been  peculiarly 
iful.  Most  attractive  are  the 
volumes  she  has  produced  for 
instruction  and  improvement. 
s  species  of  composition  she  is 
ly  at  home,  It  is  a  theory  of 
lat  she  Ls  never  so  happy  in  her 
telings  as  when  she  is  writing 
or  a  volume  for  young  people, 
er  proof  is  needed  of  the  good- 
her  heart.  No  formal  descrip- 
eed,  after  this  statement,  be 
>f  her  style.  A  style  that  en- 
uad  charms  the  young,  must  be 
in  its  substance,  and  lucid,  easy,  I 


and  lively  in  its  manner.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau, like  all  great  masters  of  st^de, 
is  very  various  in  her  modes  of  utter- 
ance. Always  idiomatic,  always  clear, 
alwa3rs  forcible,  she  sometimes  allowa 
her  ease  to  degenerate  into  careless- 
ness ;  sometimes,  in  word  and  elabo- 
ration, rises  to  the  confines  of  poetic 
Srose  ;  and  very  often  pours  forth  a 
owing  stream  of  polished  and  elegant 
narrative,  or  engages  in  dialogues  the 
most  natural  and  effective  ;  or,  again, 
conducts  an  argument  with  consum- 
mate ability  and  overpowering  force 
of  conviction,  in  diction  the  most  ap- 
propriate. 

MARGARET  FULLER. 

(ICABCHBSA  0680LI.) 
Radely  thou  wroDgest  my  poor  heart's  dedrs. 
In  fiDdiDg  fault  with  her  too  portly  prida; 
The  thing  which  I  do  most  in  her  adinird 
Is  of  the  world  unworthy  most  enriad. 
For,  in  those  lofty  looks  is  close  implied 
Scorn   of  base   things,    disdain    of  flral 
dishonour. 
Threatening  rash  eyes  which  gaie  on  her  so 
wide, 
That  loosely  they  ne  dare  to  look  upon  hiat : 
Such  pride  is  praise,  such  portliness  is  honour, 
That  bolden'd  innocence  bears  in  her  eyeik 
And  her  fiur  countenance,    like  a   goodly 
banner, 
Spreads  in  defiance  of  all  enemies. 
Was  never  in  this  world  aught  worthy  tried. 
Without  a  spark  of  some  self-pleasing  prida. 
Spsnsib. 

Emerson  quotes  this  sonnet  from  Spen- 
ser as  accurately  descriptive  of  the 
character  of  Margaret  Fuller ;  hun- 
dreds of  equally  striking  and  charac- 
teristic passages  might  be  cited  from 
the  poets,  and  applied  as  direct  deline- 
ations of  this  large  and  imiversal 
woman,  who,  but  two  years  since,  il- 
luminated many  literary  and  social 
circles  to  which  her  genius  was  as  a 
sun, — a  sun,  which,  alas  !  has  set  on 
them  for  ever.  Perhaps,  of  these  none 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
lines  addressed  by  Mrs.  Browning  to 
George  Sand,  wherein  she  speaks  of 
the  1? Tench  amazon  as  a  "large-brained 
woman,"  an  epithet  eoually  happy  if 
uttered  in  reference  to  Margaret.  The 
mind  of  America  is  necesswily  young, 
and  in  letters  and  the  arts  she  has  but 
few  teachers,  and  fewer  prophets.  Yet 
of  these  few  it  is  astonishmg  now  strong 
are  the  personalities,  how  striking  the 
completeness,  originality,  and  individ- 
uali  ty  of  genius.  £merson,  Channing^ 
Power,  Margaret  Fuller,  are  names 
x2 
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that  demand  homage  in  the  oldest  and 
most  wealthy  of  the  Eurupean  schools. 
They  are  minds  that  fill  the  world 
with  their  freslmcss,  and  make  it  throb 
with  their  power,  not  because  they  are 
(^hance  thinkers,  standing  alone  and 
tranquil  amid  the  commercial  hurry  of 
an  infant  state,  but  because  they 
think  and  speak  where  they  stand  for 
humanity  and  eternity,  and  grow,  and 
grow  with  every  exrwuise  of  our  pow- 
vva  of  reoe|>tion.  This  biography  of 
Margaret  Fuller,*  a  book  wliich  love 
mther  tlian  duty  has  written,  is  for 
this  reason  most  welcome  as  a  history 
of  the  unfolding  of  an  American  mind.; 
not  in  its  isolation  of  Americanism, 
witli  its  smell  of  the  soil,  and  the  rattle 
of  the  plough  an<l  harrow  for  its  nation- 
ality, but  with  American  mind  in  its 
most  liberal  expansiveness  of  thought, 
geographical  only  in  its  place  of  view, 
and  universal  in  its  aims  and  tenden- 
cies. 

Margaret  Fuller  was  bom  in  Cam- 
1  ►ridge-Fort,  Massachusetts,  on  the  23d 
of  ^lay,  1810.  She  was  the  eldest  child 
of  Timothy  Fuller  and  Margaret  Crane. 
Her  father  was  a  lawyer  and  a  politi- 
cian ;  a  shrewd  man,  endowed  with 
that  sagacious  energy  which  the  state 
of  New  England  society,  for  the  last 
half  century,  has  been  so  well  fitted  to 
develope.  His  father  was  a  clergyman, 
settled  in  Princeton,  Massachusetts  : 
his  means  were  small,  and  the  ereat 
object  of  his  ambition  was  to  send  his 
sons  to  college.  Timothy  Fuller,  the 
father  of  Margaret,  had  early  in  life 
accustomed  himself  to  think  only  of 
preparing  liimself  for  the  studv  of'^the 
law  ;  ana  after  his  studies  at  Harvanl 
University,  he,  as  a  lawyer,  sought  for 
distinction  in  the  community,  and  for 
the  means  of  supporting  a  family.  To 
be  an  honoured  citizen,  and  to  have  a 
home  on  earth,  were  made  the  great 
aims  of  his  existence.  To  open  the 
(leeper  fountains  of  the  soul,  to  regard 
life  uere  as  the  prophetic  entrance  to 
immortality,  to  develope  his  spirit  to 
perfection, — motives  Uke  these  liad 
never  been  suggested  to  him,  either  by 
fellow-beings  or  bv  outward  circum- 
stances. The  result  was  a  character, 
in  its  social  aspect,  of  quite  the  com- 
mon sort.    Her  mother   was   one  of 

*  Menunn  of  Margaret  Fuller  Otsoli.    By 
.  W.  EaiEBSON,  J.  F.  CLAiiKE,  and  W.  H. 
Cranxivo.    3  vols.    Louaoa  :  Bentlev. 


thoae  fair  and  flower-like  natorea, 
which  sometimes  spriog  up  even  beude 
the  most  dusty  hichwavB  of  ILTe, — a 
creature  not  to  be  shapea  into  a  merely 
useful  instrument,  but  bound  by  one 
law  with  the  blue  sky,  the  dew,  and  t\n* 
frolic  binls.  In  Margaret's  own  descrip- 
tion of  her  youth,  she  instances,  amongst 
the  earliest  of  her  recollections,  that  of 
the  death  of  a  sister,  two  years  younger 
than  herself.  The  event-,  the  tears  that 
accompanied  it,  the  strange  beauty  of 
death  itself,  as  revealed  to  her  in  the 
dark  chamber  where  her  sister  lay, — 
the  black  clothes  and  dreary  foces,  the 
new  coffin,  and  the  cold  ceremonial  of 
burial, — all  impressed  her  infant  mind 
with  their  strangeness  of  character,  they 
were  so  averse  to  the  playful  nature  of 
a  child,  which  could  appreciate  tho 
beauty  of  life  and  death,  out  could  only 
be  tortured  and  perplexed  by  the  Had 
parade  of  burial. 

Sensitive,  susceptible  of  every  im- 
pression, quick  in  apprehension,  and 
precocious,  moreover,  uie  natural  capa- 
cities of  the  young  mind  were  twisted 
in  their  firat  growth  by  an  error  on  the 
part  of  her  father,  who  thought  to  gain 
time  by  bringing  forward  the  inteUect 
as  early  as  possible.  Proud  of  his  own 
scholastic  acquirements,  he  hoped  to' 
make  her  the  heir  of  all  he  knew,  and 
commenced  the  work  of  instruction 
himself  allotting  her  tasks  quite  beyond 
her  age,  and  keeping  up  tne  game  till 
a  late  hour  at  night  Thus  the  child 
went  to  rest  with  nerves  prematurely 
excited,  to  become  the  victim  of  spec- 
tral illusions,  night-mare,  and  somnam- 
bulism, which  checked  her  growth,  and 
induced,  in  late  years,  contmual  head- 
ache, weakness,  and  no  end  of  nervous 
affections  of  all  kinds.  The  subject  of 
health  was  unstudied  then,  and  no  one 
knew  why  this  rare  child,  a  prodigy  all 
day,  was  so  unwilling,  though  wearied 
out  with  her  tasks,  to  retire  to  rest  when 
night  came.  They  did  not  know  that 
when  the  light  was  taken  away  she  saw 
colossal  faces,  and  had  hideous  dreams 
of  horses  trampling  on  her  ;  or  that  the 
trees  were  dripping  with  blood,  that 
pools  of  blood  swelled  up  till  Uiey 
reached  her  lips  ;  and  that  she  rose  and 
walked  in  her  sleep,  and  went  moaning 
over  the  house, — ^no  one  knew  this; 
though  once,  when  awakened  fh>m  one 
of  these  wanderings,  her  fiither  ahazp- 
ly  bid  her  ''leave  off  thinking  of  raeh 
nonsenBe,  or  she  would  be  GnuEyy"^- 
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thinking  that  he  was  himself  the 
I  of  all  these  horrors  of  the  night. 
•r  child !  Far  remote  in  time,  in 
rht,  from  that  period,  I  look  back 
cie  glooDbi  and  terrors,  wherein  I 
enveloped,  and  perceive  that  I  had 
.tural  childhood." 
th  no  childish  sympathy,  no  sim- 
iill-|^rown  heart  to  make'  common 

m'ith  her  in  her  loneliness  ;  with 
rr  dog  nor  bird  to  engage  her 
iuns,  and  form  a  sweet  relief  from 
S  her  mind  was  over-excited,  and 
1  for  refuge  to  the  very  tasks 
I  had  brought  tlie  first  blight 
her  heart  and  cheek.  She  studied 
L  and  En^IL^h  Grammar  at  the 

time,  and  he^ran  to  read  Latin  at 
ear*  old.    In  the  exaction  of  these 

her  father  had  an  iron  deter- 
tit»u  ;  would  have  accui-acy,  and 
|»erf«»ction  of  artificial  training  ; 
by  this  furced  life  in  fetters,  the 
Til  unfolding  ot  her  character  was 
ied,  and  a  life,  otherwise  of  strong 
t-rvent  gras]»,  reduced  to  the  plain 

<«f  the  oaumon  work-tlay  world, 
.ring  these  plastic  j'taw  of  youth 
cuius  of  antiquity  cjime  to  her  in 
v  and  the  life  of  the  old  Romans 
>ha)>e  and  form  Wfore  her,  need- 
«ircely  a  wave  of  the  torch  of 
^ht  to  show  its  lineaments,  so 
le-s'trou:^  they  gleamed  in  every 
llie  Liuguago  alone  gave  her 
tliought  of  Rome,  that  of  man 
nt  in  natuiv,  commanding  uatui*e 
temly  to  Iw  inspired  by  it,  stand- 
ke  the  lock  in  the  sea,  or  moving 
the  fire  oviT  tlio  lantl,  immssive, 
stible,  and,  by  the  force  which  he 
f*»e&,  piercing  to  the  centre.  From 
-ce  she  gleaned  nuioh  that  de- 
?d  her  <f  these  old  Roman  man- 
;  frnm  <.)vid  she  gained  a  view  of 
en^'liaiited  ^aniens  of  the  Greek 
olog\'  ;    ami   reading    ceasing  to 

burden,  became  a  habit  and 
r>si«.«u.  In  the  house  there  was 
i!«l<rnsible  library,  but  in  her 
r's  room  a  larjjre  closet  filled  with 
!s  U*  which  slie  had  free  access 
I  the  tiusk-work  of  the  day  was 
Here  she  would  sit,  looking 
the  wide  fields,  and  surtering  her 
:o  re»»t  on  the  blue  range  of  hills 
ad,  till,  lost  in  fancies,  tears  fell 

htrr  cheek.  Here  were  the  French 
»niofthe  last  century,  and  here, 
irere  the  brilliant  train  of  Queen 
i  authors,  but  among  them  none 


that  charmed  this  ardent  child.    Three 
great  authors  it  was  her  fortune  to 
meet  at  this  important  period  ;  three 
rich,  wide,  universal  souls,  with  hori- 
zons as  broad  as  the  world  ;  with  im- 
pulses fresh   and  racy,    never  to  be 
su})erseded,  but  appreciated  more  and 
more.    The  first  of  these  was  Shaks- 
pere,  first  opened  by  her  on  a  Sunday, 
in    opposition    to    the    remonstrance, 
**  You  must  not  read  a  novel,  or  a 
play,"  though   all   other    books,    the 
worst  or  best,  were  oj>en  to  her.    With 
the  father  of  Margaret  Sunday  was  set 
apart  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
;  world,  not  for  any  sweet  renewal  of 
I  the  inward  life  ;  not  for  any  commu- 
nion of  sold  with  soul,  free  from  the 
shackles  of  worldliness,  and  in  earnest 
I  seai'ching  for  the  ^ood  and  fair  ;  but 
I  for  certain  conventionalities,  touchimr 
j  dinners,    clothes,    church-goinff,     ana 
!  family  prayers,  for  both  of  which  last 
there  was  no  time  on  other  days. 

"  This  Sunday,"    says  Margaret,  in  her 

Durrativo,  "  I  was  only  eight  years  old.    I 

took  from  the  book-shelf  a  Tolume  lettered 

Shakspkre.     It  was  not  tho  first  time  I  had 

looked  at  it ;   but  before  I  had  boon  deterred 

from  attempting  to  read  by  the  broken  ap« 

pcarance   aloni;    the   page,   and    preferred 

smooth  narmtive.     But  this  time  I  held  in 

my  hainl  '  Itomeo  and  Juliet '  long  enough 

to  get  my  eye  fastened  to  the  page.     It  was 

a  cold  winter  afternoon.      I  took  tho  book  to 

I   tho  parlour  tire,  and  had  been  there  seated 

I   an  hour  or  two,  when  my  father  looked  up, 

i   and  ttskcd  what  I  was  reiiding  so  intently. 

I    '  Shakspore,'  replied  the  child,  merely  raising 

I   her  eyo  from  the  paaro.     *  Shakspere  !  that 

!   won't  do  ;    that's  no  book  for  ^^lmdfty.     Go, 

fut  it  away,  and  take  another ! '  I  wont  as 
was  bid,  but  took  no  othor.  Returning  to 
my  scat,  tho  unfinished  story,  the  pemon- 
lujcs  to  whom  I  was  but  just  introduced, 
thronged  and  burnt  my  brain.  I  could  not 
boar  it  long.  Such  a  lure  it  was  impossible 
to  resist.  I  went  and  brought  the  boc^ 
again.  There  were  several  guests  present ; 
and  I  had  got  half  through  the  play  before  I 
nguin  attracted  attention.  *  What's  that 
child  about  that  she  don't  hear  a  wonl  that's 
said  to  her  ? '  quoth  my  aunt.  '  What  are 
you  reading  ?'  said  my  father.  '  Shakspere,' 
Wiis  again  tho  reply,  in  a  clear,  though  some- 
what impatient,  tone.  '  How  f '  said  mr 
father  angrily,— then,  restraining  himself 
K'foro  his  guests, — *  Give  me  the  book,  and 
go  directly  to  bed  !  *  " 

She  obeyed,  and,  in  the  darkness, 
her  fancies  swarmed  around  her  like 
bres  ;  and  the  story,  with  its  infinite 
allurements,  held  'her  in  a  happy 
trance.  Her  attention  thus  fixea  on 
Shakspere,  she  returned  to  himat  every 
hour  she  could  command.     Her  dear 
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BomaDs  were  here,  too,  in  the  «teru- 
ness  of  Coriolanus  and  the  wealth  of 
Csesar  ;  tliouj^h  she  soon  found  that 
these  were  but  one  kind  of  men,  whom 
Shakspere  could  keep  in  tlieir  place, 
while  he  who  under8t^>od  the  Romans 
expressed  in  "  Hamlet "  a  deeper 
thought.  Her  other  two  friends  were 
Cervantes  and  Moliere  ;  the  one 
piercing  the  shows  and  symbols  of 
existence,  yet  rejoicing  in  them  all  ; 
forcing    a    reverence     for    tlie     Don 

1>rancing  on  his  gaunt  steed  ;  the  other 
ower  in  range  and  de])th,  a  man  of  the 
world,  viewing  the  social  life  of  Paris 
from  the  firm  foundation  of  liis  man- 
hood, his  lightest  laugh  ringing  from  a 
clear  conception, and  teacliing  life  anew. 
It  is  in  such  mood  that  Margaret 
describes  these  her  earliest  intimacies 
with  books.  Greater  in  promise  is  the 
formation  of  her  fi\Ht  friendshi]),  when 
seeking  everywhere  for  the  Roman  or 
Shakspere  figures,  the  human  heart 
openetl  to  her  with  its  direct  and  un- 
mistakeable  teachings,  and  the  cliild 
learnt  her  first  lessons  in  the  l)ook  of 
human  life.  This  friend  was  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  who,  by  a  singular  chance, 
waa  cast  upon  this  re;jion  for  a  few 
months,  ana  meeting  Margaret  first  at 
church,  formed  for  her  a  love  which 
awakened  in  the  bosom  of  the  child  a 
warm  devotion,  and  gladdened  the 
memory  of  her  after  years.  It  is  said 
that  if  the  first  love  be  blighte<l,  the 
mind  loses  its  sense  of  eternity ;  so  is 
it  of  friendship.  Happy  for  her,  then, 
that  this  fiist  feeling  was  ])ermittedits 
fr«e  flow,  and  that  the  presence  of  this 
fair  woman  became  to  the  child  as  the 
gat^  of  Paradise.  With  this  friend  the 
child  passed  all  the  hours  she  could 
snatch  from  her  books ;  she  walked  in 
the  fields  with  her,  listened  while  she 
played  the  harp,  took  up  her  book  and 
read  where  her  mark  was  placed.  One 
day  she  found  the  child  weeping:  she 
stayed  until  her  tears  were  spent,  then, 
rising,  took  from  a  little  box  a  bimch 
of  golden  amaranths,  or  everlasting 
flowers,  and  gave  them  to  her.  "  They 
came,"  she  said,  **  from  Madeira."  ''Ma- 
deira" seemed  to  the  child  the  fortun- 
ate isle,  apart  in  the  blue  ocean  from 
all  of  ill  or  dread.  "When  she  saw  a 
sail  passing  in  the  distance,  she  felt  it 
was  going  to  Madeira.  For  seventeen 
years  she  kept  these  flowers,  which 
wer«  still  beautiful  to  memory  when 
no  ortonate  purple  isle  existed  longer 


in  the  fancy  ;  when  the  hopes  and  joTi 
of  childhood  had  been  lifted  from  the 
sea  into  the  sky,  yet  the  flowers  were 
there,  to  draw  new  perfumes  fit)m  the 
earth,  and  teach  her  to  know  her  birth- 
place. The  English  friend  went  across 
the  sea,  carrying  with  her  the  image  of 
the  child,  who  was  to  her  all  she  saw  of 
the  really  New  World. 

In  tlie  ennui  which  the  loss  of  this 
friend  created  the  child  became  dull, 
lonely,  and  complained  of  her  head, 
though  heart-acne  was  as  much  her 
malady.  It  was  proposed  to  send  her 
to  school.  "  I  have  kept  you  at  home," 
said  the  father,  **•  because  I  took  plea- 
sure in  teaching  vou  myself  ....  but 
you  will  learn  fast  enough  wherever 
you  are,  and  you  ought  to  be  with 
others  of  your  own  age."  The  school 
U)  which  ^largaret  was  sent  was  that 
of  the  Misses  Prescott,  in  Groton,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  and  of  her  experiences  there 
she  has  left  a  record  full  of  touching 
truthfulness  in  her  story  of  "Marians, 
at  i)age  81  of  **  Summer  on  the  Lakes." 

Her  school  life  was  cheauered  with 
hysterical  peculiarities.  She  at  fint 
captivated  her  schoolmates  by  her  love, 
and  then  repulsed  them  by  her  haughty 
caprice.  She  had  singular  habits,  too ; 
was  given  to  frenzied  alternations  of 
feeling,  and  wild  dramatic  imperson- 
ations, and  maintained  herself  in  an  ex- 
citement which  struck  at  the  founda- 
tions of  health.  Her  companions  fell 
off  from  her,  mocked  her  hysterical 
failingH,  and  left  her  in  an  isolation  of 
wret^ihedness,  to  weep  for  the  loss  of 
her  dominion  over  them.  Her  temper 
wius  \'iolent^  and  she  fell  into  oon^- 
sions.  She  then  became  moody  and 
resorvcMl.  Jealousies,  bickerings,  and 
misunderstandings  were  fomented  by 
her  amongst  her  companions,  until  a 
geneiTil  storm  arose,  and  she  was  openly 
charged  with  sowing  discord  amongst 
them.  The  sense  of  injury  stunor  her 
to  the  quick.  She  had  been  scoffed  and 
mocked,  her  ])eculiarities  made  sport 
of,  and  her  affections  wasted  on  unfruit- 
ful soil.  She  saw  now  her  own  folly, 
and  amid  the  wreck  uprose  the  moral 
nature,  which  never  before  had  attained 
the  a<«cendant.  They  not  only  forgave. 
but  with  love  and  earnest  tears  clasped 
in  their  arms  the  returning  mster,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  oflioes  of  hnmULe 
love  to  the  humbled  one. 

Soon  after  this,  Margaret  was  sum- 
moned home.     Letters  writtan  fropi 
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tridge  to  her  beloved  teacher 
how  this  high-spirited  girl  sought 
KTge  aud  harmonise  her  powers. 
te  age  of  fifteen  this  oorrespond- 
lears  marks  of  a  maturity  of  mind 
,  breadth  of  sentiment  which  at 
wtonishes  us  at  her  precocity  and 
spendence  of  thinking.  She  tells 
sloved  friend  how  "I  devote  to 
le  hours  which  Ariosto  and  Hel- 
I  ask  of  my  eyes.  I  rise  a  little 
!  five,  walk  an  hour,  then  practice 
)  piano  till  seven,  when  we  break- 
Kext  I  read  French,  Sismondi  s 
"ature  of  the  South  of  Europe,' 
jht ;  then  two  or  three  lectures  in 
m's  Philosophy.'  I  study  Greek 
reive."  She  enriched  her  mind 
whatever  of  historical  interest  she 
glean  from  the  passing  facts  of 
» ;  studied  Anastasius,  Gil  Bias, 
tael,  Epictetus,  Milton,  Eacine, 
he  elder  Italian  \weta.  From 
she  passed  rapidly  to  Sir  William 
le,  and  thence  to  the  Prince  de 
,  gleaning  from  each  something 
and  with  an  aptitude  which  made 
n  as  though  she  were  only  recepn 
»f  that  which  harmonised  with 
ru  love  of  truth  and  beauty;  just 
bee,  from  a  thousand  different 
s,  extracts  honey  of  the  same 
wholesome  kind. 

ras  in  1823  that  she  first  became 
inted  with  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge, 
arvard  College;  she  was  then 
thirteen  years  of  age,  a  child  in 
but  so  precocious,  in  her  mental 
hysical  developments,  that  she 
I  for  eighteen  or  twenty.  Agree- 
>  this  estimate,  she  had  her  place 
ety,  as  a  lady  full  grown.  "  When 
U  her  personal  appearance,"  says 
edge,  "jis  it  was  then,  and  for 
twelve  years  8uV)sequent  to  this, 
i  the  idea  of  a  blooming  girl,  of  a 
comjilexion  and  vigorous  health, 
L  teudeucy  to  robustness,  of  which 
w  painfully  conscious,  and  which, 
ittle  regard  to  hygeinic  princi- 
*he  endeavoured  to  suppress  or 
d,  thereby  preparing  for  herself 
future  suffering.  With  no  pre- 
ns  to  beauty  then,  or  at  any 
[ler  face  was  one  that  attracted, 
iwakenod  a  lively  interest,  that 
one  desirous  of  a  nearer  ac- 
tanc(».  It  was  a  face  that  fasci- 
without  satisfying.  Her  moral 
icies  did  not  appear  in  the  lines 
'  fauoe  ;  she  seemed  equal  to  any- 


thing, but  might  not  choose  to  put 
forth  her  strength.  You  felt  that  a 
great  possibility  lay  behind  that  brow, 
but  you  felt^  also,  that  the  talent  that 
was  in  her  might  miscarry  through  in- 
difference or  caprice."  At  that  early 
age  she  had  begun  to  distin^ruish  her- 
self in  conversation ;  and,  altnough  she 
soon  acquired  the  character  of  a 
"  quiz,"  and  by  her  sparkling  wit  and 
fearless  sarcasm,  frightened  shy  people 
from  her  presence,  she  yet  manifested 
to  those  who  yielded  to  the  spell  of 
her  enchanting  ton^e,  that  extraordi- 
nary faculty  of  talkmg,  which,  in  her, 
I  was  an  especial  gift,  and  formed  at  once 
;  the  most  striking  and  marvellous  fea- 
I  ture  of  a  character  full  of  the  most 
noble  traits.  At  Boston,  she  became 
I  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Park,  whose  seminary 
for  young  ladies  was  then  enjoying  a 
high  reputation.  Here  the  inexperi- 
enced country  girl  was  exposed  to 
petty  persecutions  from  the  dashing 
misses  of  the  city,  who  pleased  them- 
selves with  giggling  criticisms,  not  in- 
audible, on  whatsoever  in  dress  or 
manner  fell  short  of  the  city  mark. 
Her  mind  reacted  on  these  attacks 
with  indiscriminate  sarcasms ;  and  she 
made  herself  formidable,  and,  of  course, 
unpopular  by  her  wit.  To  evade  the 
unpopularity  into  which  she  had  fallen, 
ana  partly  for  the  security  of  her 
study,  she  was  removed,  in  1824,  to 
Groton,  where  she  remained  two  yearn 
in  quiet  seclusion,  returning  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1826. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age  she  formed 
a  friendship  with  Mr.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  a  distant  relative,  whom  she 
playfully  termed  "  cousin."  Her  cor- 
resiwndence  with  Mr.  Clarke  betrays 
extraordinary  traits  of  character ;  and 
the  fragments  which  remain  of  her 
conversations  with  him  are  full  of  fire, 
exuberance,  and  overflow  of  thought. 
Several  other  friendships  commenced 
also  at  this  period,  most  of  which  last- 
ed through  life.  She  had  a  ciuriositv 
to  know  individuals,  and  would  searcn 
out  the  inward  springs  of  thought  and 
action  of  all  who  came  before  her. 
A  human  being,  according  to  her 
faith,  was  not  t£ie  result  of  outward 
circumstances,  but  an  original  monad, 
with  a  certain  special  facultv,  capa- 
ble of  a  certain  fixed  development 
and  having  a  profound  personal 
unity,  which  the  ages  of  eternity 
might  develope,   but    could    not  ex- 
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haust.  Some  of  her  friends  were 
young,  gay,  beautiful ;  some  sick,  old, 
or  8tudiou8;  but  all  were  drawn 
towards  herself  by  the  strong  attrac- 
tion of  licr  mind,  which  was  a  load- 
stone capable  of  gathering  to  a  com- 
mon centre  every  particle  of  genuine 
stetil  that  came  within  its  reach.  Her  . 
constancy  in  friendship  caused  her  to  I 
demand  it  in  others,  and  thus  she  was 
exacting  from  all,  and  almost  unsimring 
in  the  sternness  of  her  love  for  truth. 
Tlie  seven  yeai-s  following  182C  were 
spent  at  Cambridge.  They  were  years 
of  steady  gi*owth,  with  little  variety  of 
incident,  but  with  great  intensity  of 
the  inner  life.  She  had  much  of  sen- 
timentiility,  n>mance,  and  dreams  ;  but 
she  read  from  the  heart,  and  had  a 
passionate  and  lofty  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful. At  this  time  she  attracted 
round  her  a  bevy  of  fair  girls,  in  whom 
she  awakened  an  intense  interest,  and 
whose  confidence  she  won  by  the  truth 
and  nobleness  of  her  nature.  In  the 
evening  meetings  of  these  gay  and 
abandoned  natures,  Margaret  was 
always  conspicuous  by  the  brilliancy  of 
her  wit,  which  drew  around  her  a  knot 
of  listeners,  and  made  her  the  central 
attraction  of  the  hour.  Her  couvei-sa- 
tional  talent  steadily  developed  itself. 
Its  perfection  was  wonderfid,  and  imst 
the  belief  of  any  who  had  not  heai*d 
her.  Her  accuracy  of  statement,  keen 
discrimination,  and  breadth  of  judg- 
ment, contrasted  strangely  with  the 
youth  of  the  speaker ;  and  the  grace 
and  s])Outaneity  of  her  finished  sen- 
tences, which  were  as  natural  to  her  as 
blundering  and  hesitation  are  to  most 
of  us,  were  none  the  less  remarkable 
traits  of  a  faculty  in  whicli  she  ex- 
celled ill  her  most  unripe  years,  the  best 
talk  of  even  such  masttii*s  as  Coleridge, 
after  years  of  training  and  patient 
study.  Her  mind  was,  in  fact,  a  mas- 
culine mind ;  that  is,  its  action  was 
determined  by  ideas  i-ather  than  sen- 
timents, although  with  this  she  com- 
luned  a  woman's  api)reciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  sentiment  and  the  beau- 
tiful in  action.  She  wanted  imagina- 
tion ;  she  wanted  productiveness.  She 
wTote  with  difficulty.  Without  external 
pressure*  perhap.s,  she  would  never 
have  written  at  all.  Her  strength  was 
in  characterisation  and  in  criticiFm. 
Her  criticism  on  the  German  writers, 
and  on  Cloothe  especially,  are  the  best 
ever  written.  | 


She  knew  that  her  forte  mB  in  oon- 
versation.  Here  she  felt  at  hame^ — 
here  she  felt  her  power ;  and  the  excite- 
ment which  the  presence  of  persons 
brought,  gave  all  her  fiumltiee  rail  acti- 
vity. *^  After  all,**  she  says  in  a  letter, 
**  this  writing  is  mighty  dead.  Oh,  for 
my  dear  old  Greeks,  who  talked  every- 
thing,— not  to  shine  as  in  the  Pariaian 
saloons,  but  to  learn,  to  teach,  to  exalt 
the  heart,  to  clear  the  mind  !**  Again, 
in  1832  :  ^  Conversation  is  my  natural 
element.  I  need  to  be  called  ont^  and 
never  think  alone,  without  ima^nning 
some  comi)anion.  Whether  this  Dena- 
ture or  the  force  of  circumstances,  I 
know  not ;  it  is  my  habit,  and  bespeaks 
a  second-rate  mind.**  All  her  friends 
affirm  that  whatever  they  may  have 
known  of  eloquence  and  wit  in  othen^ 
they  have  never  seen  one,  who,  like  her, 
by  the  conversation  of  an  hour  or  two, 
could  not  merely  entertain  and  inform, 
but  make  an  epoch  in  one*8  life.  So 
much  was  this  the  case,  that  her  fiiends 
were  in  the  habit  of  dating  back  to  this 
or  that  conversation  with  Margaret,  in 
which  they  were  led  to  take  some  new 
view  of  a  difficult  question,  and  were 
imbued  with  some  definite  resolution 
or  purpose,  which  had  a  bearing  on  their 
subsequent  career. 

Margaret  began  the  study  of  German 
in  1832.  She  was  attracted  towards 
this  literature  in  common  with  her 
friend,  Mr.  Clarke,  by  the  wild  bugle 
call  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  romantic 
articles  on  Richter,  Schiller,  and  Goethe, 
which  appeared  in  the  old  "Foreign 
Review,"  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and 
after wju-ils  in  the  **  Foreign  Quarterly.** 
She  had  already,  at  nineteen,  become 
familiar  with  the  masterpiecesof  French, 
Italian,  an<l  S]>anish  literature.  She 
now  read  Goethe,  Tieck,  KUmer,  Novi- 
lis,  Richter,  and  Schiller ;  and  so  fuUy 
did  she  open  herself  to  the  riches  and 
|)eculiarities  of  this  school  of  high 
thought,  that  her  mind  took  thencefor- 
ward a  Germanism  of  tone  which  con- 
tinued through  life,  and  stood  her  in 
good  stead  in  all  future  critical  and 
metaphysical  inquines.  But  she  was 
not  satisfied  with  books  alone  :  she  stu- 
died men,  and  enridied  her  resources 
in  the  inexhaustible  field  of  the  living 
world,  idealising  and  transfiguring  cha- 
racter by  her  rapid  fancy,  and  intensi- 
fving  and  ennobling  every  trut.  An 
illustration  of  her  power,  even  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  may  be  seen  in  this 
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ict,  whidb  Bets  forth  the  relation  of 
things  lying  £ir  apart  from  each 

r:— 

have  had,  while  stayins:  a  day  or  two  in 
n.  Home  of  Shirley's.  Ford's,  and  Key- 
's plays,  from  the  Athenvum.  There 
»me  noble  strains  of  proud  xage,  and  in- 
tual,  but  most  poetical,  all-absorbinfi:  pas- 
One  of  the  nnoet  fictions  I  recollect  in 
spocimen!*  of  the  Italian  novelists, — 
I  you,  I  think,  read  when  I  did, — noble, 
^  It  illustmted  the  Italian  national  spirit, 
ned  bv  the  English  novelist,  who  has 
planteili  it  to  an  uncongenial  soil ;  yet  he 
iTuu  it  beauties  which  an  Italian  eye 
not  see,  by  investing  the  actors  with 
continuing,'  truly  English  affections." 
?r  l»»tterw  am  I  journals  at  this  time 
*  pv at  freshness  of  thought  and 
eawion  :  there  is  an  exnbenince  of 
line  in  them,  though  chequered 
and  then  with  Sfiihng  clouds  of 
tA  and  speculations  on  religion. 
ne  she  writes  :  "  Time  enou^fh  at 
nd-twenty  t'>  form  yourself  mto  a 
physical  philosopher.  The  brain 
not  easily  get  too  dry  for  that." 
e  apothegms,  pictures  and  dashe-s 
character,  are  sprinkled  richly 
ighuut  these  letters.  Thus : 
'o  hour  will  rccvivo  aught  beyond  its 
ippropriftte  wealth.  .  .  George  Thomp- 
lai  a  voice  of  uncommon  compass  and  ! 
y  :  never  shaq>  in  its  highest,  or  rough  | 
laky  in  itJi  lowcnt.  tones.  Eivrncstnesrt 
•ry  {i:irt.— aouK-timcs  impa-Hsioneil  earn-  , 
a.— u  sort  of  *  Dear  friends,  belicvo,  [ 
believe  ;  I  love  you,  and  you  MU^^ 
e  as  I  do '  expnh^sion,  even  in  the  argu- 
fctive  partii.  I  felt,  as  I  have  so  often 
before,  if  I  were  a  man.  the  gift  I  would 
(*  should  tK?  that  of  eWiuonco.  .  .  .  My 
favourite  project,  since  I  bcjf.m  so- 
y  I'i  er.tert.iin  any  of  that  sort,  is  nix 
ical  iroi^e'lie*  ;  of  which  I  have  the 
of  three  quite  perfc-ct.  However,  the 
pu  I  have  made  on  thcni  have  son'ed 
iw  niv  iLo  vavt  ditlonuce  l>etween  con- 
•a  and  execution.  My  next  favourite 
.*  a  s^rit.<  of  tah*^  illu-^trativo  of  Hebrew 
y.  .  .  .  I  :un  shockinl  to  porceive  vou 
I  am  '.;fi„n  tlio  life  of  (roethe.  N'o, 
1  *  I  -*ha!l  neiHl  a  \x^vaI  «leal  of  prepara- 
:'ffor'>  I  i«h;ill  have  it  clear  in  my  head. 
?  t.(k'>n  a  ;»n"at  many  notes  ;  but  I  shall 
.'L-lii  t'>  write  it  till  it  all  lie^  mapped  out 
?  me.  New  li^ht-*  arc  con!«tantly  clawn- 
\  me  :  arid  I  think  it  posoible  1  shall 
out  fp«a»  the  C'arlyle  viuw,  and  |K'rhaps 
y'.»ur«,  and  lii^t-istc  y»»u.  which  will 
ic  lUf.  .  .  .  Kit'hter  R,iys.  the  chiMiah 
lies  ill  t}.<»  height  of  its  surges  with  the 
r.  only  u  not  f'lniishe*!  with  !•  ait  for 
m.r  tr^.eni.  How  thonuighly  am  I  con- 
1  Vj  :':.«•  I'lvo  of  .lean  Taut,  and  wonder 
;  ic  i-.iicnee  which  enuUl  rti^Ui  »ct  long, 
.ill  tid  profuw  richL>s  want  of  Hystom  ! 
a  i^imtalce.  Sviitoni,  plan,  there  U,  but 
broad  a  baidit'that  1  did  not  at  first 


oomprehend  it.  ...  I  most  have  improftd, 
to  love  him  as  I  do." 

This  affluence  of  power,  this  tender- 
ness of  woman's  nature,  this  warmth  of 
friendship  and  penetration  of  thought^ 
had  with  Margaret  a  definite  am  in 
life,  and  she  was,  therefore,  not  merely 
an  overflowing  genius,  in  whom  **  im- 
pulse gives  birth  to  impulse."  This 
aim  was,  from  first  to  last,  self-cul- 
ture. Her  love  of  knowledge,  her 
ambition  of  talent,  was  united  to  a 
profound  desire  for  a  full  development 
of  her  whole  nature,  by  means  of  a  full 
experience  of  life.  In  her  description 
of  her  youth,  she  says,  **  Very  earlif  I 
L'lietc  tJuit  the  QiHy  object  in  life  tocu  to 
grow.''  The  good  and  the  evil  which 
flow  from  this  great  idea  of  self-deve- 
lopment she  fully  realised.  This  aim 
of^life,  originally  self-chosen,  was  made 
more  clear  to  her  mind  by  the  study 
of  Goiithe,  the  great  master  of  this 
school,  in  whose  unequalled  elo<][uence 
this  doctrine  acquires  an  irresistible 
beauty  and  charm. 

Margaret,  like  every  really  earnest 
and  deep  nature,  felt  the  necessity  of 
a  religious  faith  as  the  foundation  of 
character.     At  nineteen  she  writes : — 

"  Loving  or  feeble  natures  need  a  positive 
religion,  a  visible  refuge,  a  protection,  as 
much  in  tho  passionate  pcason  of  youth  as 
in  those  stasres  nearer  the  grave.  .  .  .  . 
I  know,  1  feel  the  time  must  come  when  this 
prou<I  and  impatient  heart  shall  be  stilled, 
and  turn  from  tho  ardours  of  search  and  ac- 
tion, to  loan  on  something  above.  .  .  .  . 
I  l>elieve  in  eternal  pro^^ression.  I  believe  iu 
a  (lod,  a  beauty  and  perfection  to  which  I 
am  to  strive  all  my  lifo  for  assimilation. 
From  these  two  articles  of  lK>liof,  I  draw  the 
rules  by  which  I  strive  to  regulate  my  life." 

In  her  journals  for  1^*33,  occurs  the 
fallowing,  expressive  of  the  religious 
purity  ot  her  iuspii-atious  : — 

••  Hlesscd  Father,  nip  every  foolish  wibh  in 
blansom.  Lead  mo  any  way  to  tnith  and 
jriKKine*!* ;  but,  if  it  might  he,  1  wouhl  not 
I):iss  from  idol  to  idol.  Kememberthy  child, 
such  as  thou  madest  her,  and  lot  her  undor- 
sUind  her  little  troubles  when  poHsible,  oh, 
beautifid  Deity  I  " 

Joined  to  her  religious  aspirations 
wore  certiiin  luigiui  ti*aits :  a  l>elief  in 
fate,  and  in  a  guanli;in  genia-*  :  in  fact, 
her  fancy,  or  her  pride,  played  with 
hor  religion.  She  had  a  laste  for  isyuiAj 
ei  pliers,  talisman**,  onions,  and  birth- 
(lays.  She  never  furgot  that  her  name, 
Margarita,  signifieil  a  i»earl.  She 
chose  carbuncle  for  her  own  stone,  and 
when  :i  dear  friend  wa«  to  give  her  n 
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gem  this  wm  the  one  selected.    When 
she  wrote  letters  to  her  frieuda,  she 
pat  on  her  carbuncle,  a  bracelet,  or 
some  selected  gem,  without  fear,  too, 
of  falling  under  the  fate  of  Pericles,  in 
being  thought  insane.    She  character- 
iaed  her  friends  by  these  gems.      To 
one  she  wrote  the  following : — 
TO   •    *    ♦ 
Slow  wandcrins:  on  a  tnnyrled  way. 
To  their  lost  child  puro  fl)>iriU  say  : — 
The  diamond  niarsnals  thee  by  ((ay, 
By  ni^ht,  the  carbunclu  defend, 
Heart  s  blood  of  a  bosom  friend. 
On  thv  bix)w,  the  umethyAt, 

Violet  of  purest  earth 
When  by  fullest  sunlight  kissed, 
Best  reveals  itH  ro^l  birth  : 
And  when  that  hallowod  moment  fiios, 
Shall  keep  thee  steadfast,  chaste,  and  wise. 

Coincidences,  anniversaries,  proper 
names,  hchIh,  mottoes,  omens,  dreams, 
were  all  of  importance  to  her.  During 
her  |)aiiiful  jMiroxysms  of  nervous 
headache,  she  athrmed  that  if  she 
turned  her  head  on  one  side,  she  had 
second  sight,  like  St.  Francis.  She 
valued  the  symbolism  of  flowers, 
though  she  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  learned  in  its  rich  and  poetical 
lore.  On  one  occasion,  the  sight  of  a 
passion  flower,  given  by  one  lady  to 
another,  and  then  lost,  appeared  to  her 
so  significant  of  the  relation  and  des- 
tiny of  the  two,  that  it  drew  from  her 
some  lines,  of  which  the  following  may 
be  suitably  quoted  : — 
Dear  friend,  my  heart  grew  pensive  when  I 
saw 

The  flower,  for  thee  so  sweetly  set  apart. 
By  one  whoso  passionless,    though    tender 
heart 

Is  worthy  to  bestow,  as  angels  are. 
By  an  unheeding  hand  conveyed  away. 

To  close  in  unsoothed  night  the  promise  of 
its  day. 

The  mystic  flower  read  in  thy  soul- tilled  eye 
To  itfl  life's  question  the  desired  reply. 

But  came  no  nearer.     On  thy  gentle  breast 
It  hoped  to  find  the  haven  of  its  rest. 

But  in  cold  night,  hurried  afar  from  thee. 
It  closed  its  once  half-smiling  destiny. 

Yet  thus,  methinks,  it  utters  as  it  dies,— 
**  By  the  pure  truth  of  those  calm,  gentle 
eves 
Which  saw  my  lifo  Hhould  find  its  aim  in 
thine, 
I  saw  a  clime  where  no  strait  laws  confine. 
In  that  blest  land  where  twos  ne'er  know  a 
three. 
Save  at  the  acoord  of  their  fine  sympathy. 
0,  best-loved,  I  will  wait  for  thee ! 

As  from  stones  she  chose  the  car- 
bonole  for  herseli^  so  from  flowers  she 


ohose  the  heliotrope,  true  bride  of  the 
sun  that  it  is,  as  her  own  emblem.  Of 
gifts  of  flowers  she  was  alwa^  sensi- 
ble, and  was  especially  moved  if  regard 
had  been  had  to  their  symbolic  mean- 
ing when  chosen  for  her.  To  a  friend 
to  whom  she  herself  sent  some  hearts- 
ease from  her  garden  she  wrote : — 

Content,  in  purple  lustre  dad. 
Kingly  serene,  and  golden  ^lad  ; 
No  demi-hues  of  tad  contrition. 
No  pallon  of  enforced  suboiiadon. 
(live  me  such  content  as  this. 
And  keep  awhile  the  rosy  bliss. 

Having  entered  thus  minutely  into  the 
details  of  her  character,  as  it  unfolded 
itself  in  this  full  flush  of  her  woman- 
hood, we  may  add,  before  touching  on 
those  events  which  more  definitely 
make  up  the  sum  of  her  biogn4)hy,  a 
few  other  tndts  of  equal  interest. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  her  cha- 
ractenstics  was  a  hearty  arrogance,  or 
excess  of  self-esteem,  somewhat  heredi- 
tary in  her  constitution,  which,  to  a 
stranger,  had  so  defiant  an  air  as  to 
ajijjear  like  sheer  Spanish  bombast 
"  1  feel  within  mvselt,"  she  said,  **  an 
immense  force  ;  out  I  cannot  bring  it 
out."  She  spoke  in  the  most  self- 
assumed  manner  of  the  girls  she  had 
formed,  the  young  men  who  owed 
everything  to  her,  the  fine  companions 
she  had  long  ago  exhausted.  In  the 
coollest  way,  she  said  to  her  friends^ 
^  I  now  know  all  the  people  worth 
knowing  in  America,  and  I  find  no 
intellect  comparable  to  my  own.**  In 
convei'sation  she  seldom,  except  as  a 
special  grace,  admitted  others  upon  an 
equal  ground  with  herself.  Sne  was 
very  tender  and  cherishing  in  her  in- 
fluence ;  but  it  was  necessaryto  submit 
first  to  her  personaUy.  This  arro- 
gance she  defended  with  such  broad, 
g:ood  humour,  and  on  such  grounds  of 
simple  truth,  as  were  not  easy  to  set 
asiife.  She  Quoted  from  Mansoniy 
'*  God  forbid  tnat  any  one  should  con- 
ceive more  highly  of  me  than  I  myselt** 
Meantime,  the  tone  of  her  journal  is 
humble,  tearful,  religious,  and  rises 
easily  into  prayer.  She  loved  persons. 
Attempt  as  she  might  to  fix  her  afbo- 
tions  on  the  children  of  the  Muse,  they 
always  came  back  to  the  men  and 
women  of  to-day  with  a  woman*s  devo- 
tion. 

Her  industry  was  almost  past  belieU 
She  had  a  rude  strength,  ^mdi*  if  it 
had  been  sui^rted  by  an  sqiisl  heatth. 
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woold  have  given  her  the  efficiency  of 
the  strongest  men.  Her  reading  re- 
min'li  one  of  Gibbona^a  devouring  appe- 
tite uiil  digesting  cai>abilitii*H.  In 
After  vean  her  writing  wad  eijually  in- 
cretlible.  She  had  at  one  period  more 
than  a  hmidred  correspondent 8,  to  whom 
bhr  devoted  herself  without  stint,  and 
to  whom  she  sent  such  letters  as  few 
of  them  will  ever  see  again.  This  in- 
dustry is  the  more  remarkable  consi- 
dering that  she  was  all  her  life  the 
\ictim  uf  diseiise  and  pain.  Slie  read 
and  wrote  in  bed  ;  and  the  intense 
pains  she  suffered  in  the  ho.nl  seemed 
to  act  like  a  girdle — to  give  a  tiuision 
to  her  pjwers.  It  was  during  tliese 
terrible  attacks  of  nervous  he;ul.iche, 
indee^L  that  her  humour  was  the 
brightest,  and  kept  tli<ise  al>out  her  in 
a  strange,  ]>ainful  excitement,  l>etwe(.'n 
Uaghing  and  crying,  by  i)eq>etual  bril- 
liant sallies.  She  was  a  brave  and 
heroic  wnman.  She  shrunk  from  no 
•luiy  because  of  feeble  nerves.  A  very 
intrlligtrut  Woman  applied  to  her  wh<at 
St i Hill;*  said  of  Goethe  :  **  Her  heurt, 
which  few  knew,  was  as  great  as  her 
nun<i,  which  all  knew  ;**  and  aiided, 
that,  **  in  character,  Margaret  was,  of 
all  she  had  bchehl,  the  largest  woman, 
and  not  a  woman  who  wisned  to  be  a 
m:in."  Another  lady  aildeil  :  **  She 
CiniM  talk  of  ]>ersons  and  nevi*r  go.s.■^ip  ; 
fir  she  had  a  fine  instinct  tliat  kept 
li.:-r  frcim  any  reality,  and  from  any 
eflVr.'t  of  treacher>'.'*  Auotlier  friend 
sai'l  "  she  hfI|H.nl  wh'wver  knew  her  ;" 
and  there  are  instances  on  re<^>n.l 
where  her  charity  had  no  «>thor  limit 
than  that  of  her  entire  worldly  jK^ssies- 
sii-ns. 

It  wouUl  be  exiKX'teil  that  a  woman 
of  i^tj  great  smuI  would  in>t  merely 
attract  ari.>und  her  the  noble-hearteil 
of  her  own  kith  and  kin,  but  that,  like 
^•lm«■  iKiWi-rfully-niairneli<'  «vntre,  slie 
Wi..uld  gathirr  tn  herself  all  sui-li  minds 
as  w»»re  oj»en  to  Iut  jH»ouliar  inrtufuees, 
aii  1  suit  I'll  by  syniiuithy  of  f«»rof  :in«l 
f'.-lint(  to  her  strong  tniits  of  eh;i meter. 
ill  xh<*  t^ummer  of  lsV»,  Mnrj^aret 
f'lrme^i  a  frienilship  with  Harriett 
Manineau.  wh>>m  she  met,  while  on  a 
vL^it  at  Cnmbri'lge,  in  the  lunni'  o\'  Iut 
frirud  Mr**.  Farrar.  The  inlere«»urs« 
which  fullowt'd  w;is  us  animatini:  as  it 
was  sinor-rc  ;  and  M:U'garet  found  in  it 
a  fresh  stimulus  to  self-culture.  The 
correspondence  between  these  new 
ftienda  was  cheering  and  spirited  ;  and, 


to  the  last,  sweetened  with  that  sin- 
cerity which  Margaret   equally  gave 
and  demanded.    So<jn  after  contracting 
this  intimacy,  an  event  occurre<l  which 
directly  inllueuced  Miirgaret's  career, 
and  turned  aside  many  of  her  most 
hopeful  anticipations.     On  the  evening 
of  the30thof  September,  isarijher  father 
I  was  seizeil  with  cholera  ;  and  on  the  2d 
!   of  October  was  a  corrise.    In  writing  of 
I  the  event  to  a  frienu  she  says,  "I  have 
I  prayed  God  that  duty  may  now  be  the 
I  first  object,  and  self  set  aside;"  a  sen- 
j  timent  which  still  i>ossessed  her  when 
!  Miss    Martiucau,    oeing   about  to  re- 
j  turn  to  England  with  Professor  and 
Mi's.  Farrar,  she  relinquished  her  in- 
I   tent  ion  of  visiting  Europe  with  them, 
j   in  order  to  be  still  near  her  familv; 
preferring  to  abandon  her  long-eherish- 
'   ed  literary  designs  rather  than  forsake 
I  them  in  this  season  of  trial.     A  visit 
I  to  Europe  had  l>eeu  promise<l  her  by 
I  her  father,  to  the  end  of  completing 
)  her  culture ;  and  the  hope  of  this  had 
'  buoyed  her  up  to  intense  etfort.    Now, 
I  that  this  hope  was  withered  in  the 
.  bull,  she  sutfered  indescribable  pangs. 
I   She  endeavoured  to  give  expression  to 
;  her  feelings,    under    thia    disappoint- 
ment,  by  translating,    from    Uhland, 
the  following  lines,  entitled,  "  Justifi- 
cation' :" — 

Our  youthful  fi\ncit*s  ully  fired, 

Tho  f:ii!\'.st  visions  would  cinbraco  ; 
ThL*so  wilh  im|H?tuou9  tenrs  desired, 

Float  upward  into  starry  space  ; 
Heaven,  uinm  the  s«uppliiiut  wild. 

Sniiio-s  ilown  a  jjracious  .Vi>/  hi  vain 
'I'ho  >triro  I  yot  Ik;  con^olod,  [Kwr  child. 

For  tho  wish  pxsso.s  with  tho  pain. 

I»ut  whon  from  such  idolatrj', 

The  heart  has  turned  and  wi.scr  proves, 
In  earuosines-*  and  purity 

Would  make  a  nohlor  plan  its  own. 
Ve<,  afior  all  ii*  zeal  and  care, 

Ma«iL  of  its  cho.-<on  aim  despair, 
S«.imo  hittor  tears  may  bo  forj^iven. 

Hy  Mon,  at  le;ist — "•*.  truM  l-i  Ihn-;'  n. 

Of  the  pennaneut  nature  of  Margaret's 
attaehnients,  and  of  her  st might -fur- 
ward  honesty,  a  letter,  written  to  Miss 
Martineaii,  sonn  after  the  latti^r  had 
published  ht'r  b«.»uk  on  Aniericru  trsti- 
ii»'>.  In  this  she  givos  her  opinions  i>n 
the  book  with  such  a  modest  graee, 
yot  with  such  tnith  anil  eand«MU',  that, 
llmui^'li  the  objeet  of  the  letter  is  to 
express  her  di.'<apprid>ation,  yet  that 
disapproliation,  t^o  si>okeu,  ap}>eals  at 
once  to  the  highest  sentiments,  and  be- 
tokens how  dearly  the    writer  loves 
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truth.  She  sAys,  '^a  want  of  sound- 
uess,  of  habits  of  patient  investigation , 
of  completeness,  of  arrangement,  are 
felt  throughout  the  work  ;  and  for  all 
its  fine  (lescrij^tions  of  scenery,  breadth 
of  reiisoiung  imd  general  daring,  I 
cannot  Ihj  liaj)j»y  in  it,  because  it  is  not 
trort/iff  of  )iit/  friciidy 

Among  the  number  of  those  whom 
Miss  Martineau  visited,  during  her  so- 
journ in  America,  was  Mr.  R  W, 
Kmerson,  with  whom  slie  stayed  as  a 
visitor,  during  a  week,  in  the  winter  of 
IhU,>-f;.  Margaret  had  already  hinted 
to  Miss  Martineau  her  fancy  for  seeiiifj 
Emerson ;  and  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  already  heai*d  of  lier,  through  her 
friend,  Henry  Hedge,  who  had  shown 
him  Margaret's  ti^anslatinn  of  CjoGthe's 
Tasso.  An  intimacy  was  soon  opened, 
and  a  friendshij)  built  upon  it  almost 
simultaneously;  and,  in  the  July  fol- 
lowing, Margaret  made  her  first  visit 
to  his  house,  at  C<mcord,  to  spend  a 
fortnight  with  Mi's.  Emerson.  She 
was  then  twenty-six  years  old.  She 
had  a  face  and  frame  that  would  indi- 
cate fulness  and  tenacity  of  life.  She 
was  rather  under  the  middle  height ; 
of  fair  complexion,  and  with  strong, 
fair  hair.  She  made  a  disagi'ccable 
first  impression  on  most  persons,  which 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  nasal  tone  of 
her  voice,  and  a  trick  of  incessantly 
opening  and  shutting  her  eyelids ; 
although  her  manners,  expressive  of 
an  overweening  sense  of  power,  and 
slight  esteem  of  others,  tended  in  the 
same  direction.  She  had  a  dangerous 
reputation  for  satire,  in  addition  to 
her  great  scholarshi]).  The  men 
thought  she  carried  too  many  guns; 
juid  the  women  did  not  like  one  wlio 
despised  the  frivolities  of  city  fashion. 
The  chief  imped  mi  ent  to  her  inter- 
coiirsi-  with  Mr.  Emerson  was  her 
reinly  wit,  which  ma<le  him  lau^h 
more  than  he  liked  ;  while  she,  apt  in 
the  art  of  wiiming,  so  plied  him,  chal- 
lenging frankness  by  frankness,  that 
he  could  not  long  hold  out,  and  wap, 
at  last,  carried  away  by  her  incessant 
(ihatter,  philosophy,  erudition,  jmec- 
dote,  and  drollery,  so  mingled,  as  t^) 
compose  a  tide  of  the  most  joyous 
life. 

In  the  autumn  of  183(1  Margaret 
went  to  Boston,  with  the  twofold 
design  of  teaching  Latin  and  French 
in  Mr.  Alcott*s  school,  which  was  then 
highly    pro8i>erou8,  ,and    of    forming 


classes   of  yomig   ladies   in    Frendi, 
German,  and  Italian.    Her  Buoceaa  in 
teaching  was    considerable,    and    her 
readings  with  advanced  pupila  contri- 
buted much  to  enlarge  her  acquaint- 
ance with  continental  literature.    In 
the  spring  of  1837  she  received  a  very 
favourable  offer  to   become   principal 
teacher    in    Greene-street  Scnool,   at 
Providence,  at  a  salary  of  a  thousand 
dollars  a-year  for  four  hours'  teaching 
each  day.    She  accepted  this  offer,  on 
account  of  the  certain  means  it  offered 
of  aiding  her  family,  and  reluctantly 
gave  up  an  offer  of  literary  employ- 
ment,— having  been  invited  to  write  a 
life  i>f  Goethe  for  Mr.  Ripley, — because, 
though  more  congenial,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  more  precarious.    In  this 
occupation  she  continued  two  years, 
and  from  the  first  enlisted  the  srmpa- 
thies  of  her  pupils,  and  established 
between  herself  and  them  a  noble  and 
confiding  love,  by  that  appeal  to  their 
highest  natures  which  always  charac- 
terised   her  intercourse  with  others. 
After  relinquishing  this  engagements 
Margaret  j^w  more  strictly  literary 
in  her  habits;  she  wrote  more,  and 
studieil  rather  to  the  end  of  literary 
enterprise,  though  with  none  the  less 
of  love  than  of  yore.    Dante,  Petrarch, 
Tasso,  were  her  familiar  friends  among 
the  old  poets  ;   A I  fieri  and  Mansom, 
her  favourites  among  the  new.    The 
tincture  of  her  mind,  however,  was 
es^(fntially  German,  and  she  had  read 
Goethe  a.s,  perhaiis,  none  in  the  New 
World  had  read  him  before.    €k>^$the 
was,  in  fact^  her  meat  and  drink,  and, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  this  pivotal 
mind,  all  before  whom  are  ancients, 
and  all  who  have  read  whom  are  mo- 
dems,— ^this  mind  was  her  chief  sus- 
tenance, and   tinged   all    her  moods 
through  and  through.  About  1837  she 
set  about  a  life  of  Go^he,  for  whidi 
task  she  hud  long  been  preparing  her- 
self.   She  s]>ent  much  time  on  it,  and 
has  left    heaps    of   manuscripts    and 
stiKlies  in  that  direction.    In  1839  she 
published  her  tmnslation    of  Ecker- 
maiin's  "  Conversations  with  Go(5the," 
a  book  which  makes  the  basis  of  the 
translation  of  Eckermann  since  pub- 
lished   in    London  by  Mr.  Oxenibrd. 
She  removed  from  Groton  at  this  time 
with  her  mother  and  iamily,  and  took 
a  house  at  Jamaica  Plain,  five  miles 
from  Boston.     Here  she  hit  upon  a 
novel  mode  of  eniployiDg  her  talents 
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formation  of  a  daas  for  conver- 
f  the  idea  of  which  was  speedily 
t  ufi,  and  a  class  of  twenty-five 
organised  on  the  Gth  November, 

1^1:1  class  comprised  some  of 
Mt  intelli^nt  women  to  be  found 
iton  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
coess  was  such  that  its  fame 
I  far  and  wide,  and  the  conver- 
ftl  i>ower8  of  its  originator  and 
%  spirit  extended  her  fame  into 
circle  having  any  pretensions  to 
ccnal  culture.  The  first  series  of 
*8ations  extended  to  thirteen,  the 
oeeting  once  a  week  at  noon,  and 
lin^  together  for  two  hours.  A 
series  of  thirteen  more  weeks 
ed,  and  the  class  was  suspended 
p  the  summer.  The  subjects  in- 
[  new  views  of  mythology  and 
rta,  including  poetry  and  mytho- 
I  symbolism.  On  the  22d  of 
nber,  1840,  the  class  re-assem- 

By  all  accounts  it  was  the  best 

her  days.  Her  brilliancy,  her 
I  of  love,  her  deep-searching 
of  literature  and  human  life,  and 
rinning    and    confiding    manner, 

over  these  meetings  a  chann 
r  to  be  imagiue<l  nor  described, 
h  most  dear  now  to  the  mcmo- 
■  those  who  were  associated  with 

She  then  endeavoured  to  ex- 
he  i«lea,  and  admitted  gentlemen 
?  meetings.  But,  although  JMar- 
spoke  well,  and  several  geutle- 
tX)k  part  in  the  conversations,  no 
je  interest  was  excited,  the  men 
ng  tlml  thoy  must  dogmatise  and 
f  while  they  were  heady  au«l  in- 
le.  These  chissen  were  kept  up 
E  year!<.  and  closed  in  1844,  when 
Fuller  moved  to  New  York.  In 
lean  time  her  studies  had  been 
lued  with  uuabating  anlour.  An 
ition  of  sculpture  and  the  line 
?nerally,  at  the  Boston  Athenwuni, 
>ecome    the    nucleus   of  a  little 

of  dilettanti  ;  and,  in  the  cliani- 
.-vuted  to  the  eostlv  prints  from 
ri-neh  and  ltali:ui  M^useuins,  Mar- 
frequently  met  her  friends.     She 

Wi»rshipper  of  art,  and  eagerly 
ind  critii'iseil  evervthin:^  she  met 
re  to  Mieh:iel  Aiig«»lo  ancl  Raphael. 
"eatl  C'«>ndivi,  Vasari,  Bonvenuto 
li,  Dupp^i,  Fuseli,  anil  Von  Waa- 
and  t>e<rame  familiar  with  the 
I  of  the  ancient  ami  modem 
rs.  To  the  Orpheus  of  Crawford 
IdreMcd  the  following  : — 


Esoh  Orpheus  iniist  to  the  abyn  deeoend. 
For  ODly  thus  the  poet  oan  be  wise, 

Must  make  the  aad  Pemophone  his  friend, 
And  buried  love  to  iiecond  life  arise  ; 

Again  his  lore  must  lose,  through  too  muth 
love, 
Must  lose  his  life  by  loving  life  too  true ; 

For  what  he  sought  below  Iias  passed  above. 
Already  done  is  all  that  he  would  do  ; 

Must  tune  all  being  with  his  single  life  ; 
Must  melt  all  rocks  free  from  their  primal 
pain; 

Must  search  all  nature  with  his  one  soul's  fire; 
Must  bind  anew   all  forms  in    heavenly 
chain  : 

If  ho  already  sees  what  he  must  do, 

Well  may  he  shade  his  eyes  from  the  far- 
seeing  view. 

It  was  while  Mai^ret  was  reaidinff 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  in  the  sunmier  of 
1839,  that  a  hearty  friendship  sprung 
up  between  herself  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Channing,  though  since  1830  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  occasion- 
ally. Mr.  Channing  speaks  of  her  as 
having  been  a  prodigy  at  school,  and 
he  miuces  a  note  of  having  seen  at  Har- 
vard University  a  girl  of  dashing  air, 
though  of  plain  appearance,  the  centre 
of  a  listening  group,  whose  merry  in- 
terest she  kept  alive  by  sparkles  of  wit 
and  brilliant  talk.  The  bystanders 
called  her  "Margaret,"  "Margaret 
Fuller,"  and  though  very  young,  her 
conversational  gifts  had  attracted  to 
her  both  spirited  collegians  and  men 
of  established  reputation. 

I  At  this  same  time  the  opinions  and 
moods  of  Margaret  were  undergoing 
some  remarkable  changes.  The  ideas 
of  Socialism  and  of  Transcendentalism 
were  growing  into  the  force  of  a  move- 
ment in  New  England.  In  part  this 
was  a  reaction  against  Puritan  ortho- 
doxy ;  and,  in  pai-t,  a  renewal  of  the 
studies  of  the  Oriental  Pantheists,  of 
Plato  antl  the  Alexandrians,  of  Plu- 
tarch, Seneca,  and  Epictetua.  On  the 
8t(Kk  of  I'nitarianism  was  grafted  a 

,   Cterman  Idealism,  as  taught  by  Kant, 

'  Jacobi,  Schelling,  Schleiermacher,  Co-* 
leridge,  and  Ciirlyle  ;    and  the  result 

'   Wiis  a  vague,  yet  exalting,  conception  of 

I  the  greatness  of  the  human  spirit. 
Ami(ist  materialists,  zealots,  and  seep- 

'  ticsj,  the  Transcendentalists  believed  ni 
perpetual  inspiration,  the  miraculous 
power  of  faith,  and  a  birth-right  to 
universal    good.       Into  the    thick    of 

I  this  movement  Margaret  plunged  ;  in 
its  assertions  of  individual  indepen- 
dence, and  high  spiritual  aims  her  Lirge 
soul  found  room,  and  she  became  a 
member  of  the  boidy  by  grace  of  nature* 
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Her  romantic  freshness  of  heart,  her 
self-tniBt,  her  love  of  truth,  and  her 
discipline  in  German  schools  of  thought, 
had  given  her  a  definite  tendency  to 
IdejJism  ;  while  lier  strong  common 
sense  prevented  her  from  becoming  a 
visionary,  and  she  hail  been  too 
sternly  trie<l  by  sorrow  to  fall  into 
fanciful  effeminacy.  One  of  the 
earliest  results  of  this  movement 
was  the  pmjec^tion  of  a  journal  for 
the  expression  of  freer  views  than 
the  Conservative  organs  were  ready  to 
welcome  ;  and,  eiirly  in  the  summer  of 
184(\  the  tii-«t  number  of  the  "  Dial," 
a  masterly  journal,  apj)eared  under  the 
editorship  of  Miss  l  uUer,  aided  by  K. 
"W.  Emei-sou,  and  George  Ripley.  Mr. 
Emei-son  describes  the  **  Dial  "  as  ori- 
ginating *'  in  a  club  of  s|>eculative 
students,  who  found  the  air  in  America 
getting  a  little  close  and  stagnant ; 
and  the  agitation  had,  i)erhaj>s,  the 
fault  of  being  too  secondary,  or  book- 
ish, in  its  origin,  or  caught  not  from 
primary  instincts,  but  from  English, 
and  still  more  from  Gennan,  books.** 
In  this  occupation  Miss  Fuller  con- 
tinued two  years,  at  a  nominal  salar}' 
of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  the 
full  amount  of  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  limited  sale  of  the  work,  she 
never  received  ;  though  that  made  no 
difference  to  her  exertions,  which  was 
purely  one  of  love.  Into  this  work  she 
put  much  heart,  and  ofMJUed  bravely 
the  subjects  which  most  attracted  her, — 
Goethe,  Beethoven,  the  Komaic  Ballads, 
the  poems  of  John  Sterliug,  and  several 
topics  of  sentiment  and  i-eligion.  in 
this  country  the  **  Dial "  was  eagerly 
read  by  a  few  choice  students  ;  and 
both  MargaiX't  and  Emei-son,  in  their 
respective  visits  to  En^L'iud  since  its 
suspension,  were  gi-atificd  l)y  finding  it 
on  many  a  j)rivate  bookshelf,  and  in 
hearing  many  warm  testimonials  to  iUs 
merits. 

In  1S41,  she  translated  the  lettera  of 
Guuderode  and  Bettine,  and  published 
them  as  far  as  the  side  wan-anted  the 
work.  In  1843,  she  made  a  tour  to 
Lake  Superior  and  to  Michigan,  and 
published  a  chamiiug  narrative  of  it, 
called  **  Summer  on  the  Tjakes."  As 
the  brothers  of  Margaret  had  now  left 
college,  and  liad  entered,  or  were  enter- 
ing, upon  professional  and  commercial 
life,  while  the  sister  was  married,  it 
was  determined  to  break  up  the  home. 
Her  home  afiectiona  were  of  the  warm- 


est ;  and  her  fidelity  and  attachment 
to  her  mother  were  not  the  least  pro- 
minent features  of  her  character.  The 
division  of  the  family  was,  therefore,  a 
trial  to  Margaret,  who  at  once  sought 
ivlief  in  new  eroplo}'ment8 ;  and,  in  the 
autumn  of  1844,  accepted  the  liberal 
offer  of  Messrs.  Greely  and  M'Elrath, 
to  become  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
ytrir  York  Trilmne.  It  was,  however, 
on  "  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,** 
that  she  was  now  testing  her  power 
as  a  writer,  in  the  ho|)e,  as  she  henelf 
expressed  it,  tliat,  if  she  should  be 
calle<l  away,  the  measure  of  her  "  foot- 
j>rint  would  be  loft  on  the  earth.**  On 
this  voxe<i  and  ill-used  subject  of 
'*  Woman*s  Mission,"  Margaret  held 
decisive  views,  without  participatinff 
in  that  maudlin  sentimentality  which 
has  Iteconie  fashionable  whenever  the 
subject  has  been  discussed.  In  fact 
gifted  with  extniordinary  powers,  of 
which  she  was  herself  sensitively  CMi- 
scious,  she  declared  boldly  for  woman's 
right  to  share  with  man  the  political 
interests  of  the  State.  She  held  that 
^  sex,  like  rank,  beautv,  or  talent,  is 
but  an  accident  of  birth.  As  yon 
would  not  educate  a  soul  to  be  an  aris- 
tocrat, so  do  not  to  be  a  woman.** 
Speaking  of  the  Texas  annexation  pro- 
ject, she  says  :  *'  I  should  like  to  con- 
vene meetings  of  the  women  evexy- 
where,  and  take  our  stand.**  And 
again :  ''  Had  Christendom  but  been 
true  to  its  standard,  while  accommo- 
dating its  modes  of  operation  to  the 
calls  of  successive  times,  woman  would 
now  have  not  only  equal  power  with 
man — for  of  tluit  omnipotent  nature 
will  never  permit  her  to  be  defrauded 
— but  a  chartered  power,  too  fully  re- 
cofjnised  to  be  abused." 

To  write  for  money  Miss  ruller  waa 
from  the  first  reluctant, and  would  never 
have  begun  so  to  employ  her  powers 
exeei)t  from  the  pressure  of  imperious 
ncressity.  To  conversation  she  had 
served  a  long  apprenticeship,  to  writing 
none ;  hence,  s^ie  had  never  equalled 
wit] I  lier  pen  what  she  had  flrequently 
uttered  in  speech.  To  the  adoption  of 
literature  in  a  commercial  sense  she 
had  a  repugnance  amounting  almost  to 
horror.  "  What  a  vulgarity,"  she  sam 
'*  there  seems  in  this  writme  for  the 
multitude !  .  .  .  Shall  we  mmtiply  our 
connexions,  and  make  them  still  mora 
superficial?"  Again  she  writes  :*  With 
regard  to  what  you  say  about  the  Ame- 
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rieui  "  MoDt]il7,**in7Uisw8r  is,  I  would 
^jmQj  lell  some  paot  of  my  mind  for 
lucre,  to  get  the  oomnuaid  or  time ;  but 
I  will  not  sell  my  soul,— that  ia,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of 
writing  for  money  to  pay  the  seamstress, 
but  I  am  not  willins  to  have  what  I 
write  mutilated,  or  what  I  ought  to  say 
dictating  to  suit  the  public  taste."  Her 
(■en  was  a  non-conductor.  She  always 
took  it  up  with  disdain,  thinking  it  a 
kind  of  impiety  to  attempt  to  report  a 
life  so  warm  and  cordial.  She  craved, 
in  fact,  for  a  larger  atmosphere  than 
hhe  found ;  her  soul  was  athletic,  and 
her  tide  of  life  com|)ared  with  the  slow 
cinnilation  of  others  as  a  torrent  to  a 
luill.  Writing  she  found  but  a  luke- 
warm task  ;  conversation,  even,  seldom 
allowed  her  a  full  and  free  expression  ; 
and  in  music  only  could  her  spirit  find 
room  fur  its  gush  of  fulneftei.  Those  to 
whom  music  has  a  representative  value, 
:iud  befits  the  inner  life  more  than  any 
other  of  the  expressive  arts,  will  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  letter  addressed 
by  Margaret  to  her  guardian  saint, 
Beethoven,  on  her  return  one  evening 
frc»m  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music: — 

'*TOBEETH0V£X. 

"  Satarday  eveoing,  Sor.  25,  1843. 
'■  Mt  o.vlt  Friem).>-How  shall  I  thank 
;he«  for  once  more  breaking  the  chains  of 
r^y  sorrowful  slumber  ?  My  heart  beats.  I 
-Te  ajmin  ;  for  I  feci  that  I 'am  worthy  audi- 
tr:'.H?  !ur  thee,  and  that  my  being  would  bo 
reason  trnon^h  for  thine. 

"  M;u*c«r,  my  eye*  are  alwavs  clear.  I 
««<'  Ti^-'H  the  nnivenw  is  rich,  il'  I  am  poor. 
I  *vt  :he  insi^nitieancc  of  my  sorrows.  In 
n.y  wUl,  I  am  not  a  captive  ;  m  my  intellect, 
r -..t  a  slave.  Is  it.  then,  my  fault  that  the 
F4]«T  Kf(  my  aflections  benumbs  my  whole 
..Tc  I  know  tliat  the  curso  Ls  but'  for  tho 
::3:e.  I  know  wh:it  tho  Eternal  jui^tico  pro- 
rr. :-«;■*.  But  on  this  one  Hphero  it  is  sad. 
I"*.',  u  did«t  s.;»y  tl.ou  hadst  no  friend  but  thy 
r^r..  hut  tLat  one  is  enough.  \  havo  no  art 
:a  which  to  viut  a  soul  as  deep  as  thine, 
i4€^:■lh^.T•n.  and  of  a  kindrc<i  frame.  Thou 
■  l:  r.'t  thiiik  mo  preifumptuou:*  in  this  say- 
-...•.  -*  aiiother  might.  I  have  always 
fcT-  wa  ihon  w.mldat  welcome  and  know  me, 
w  wi.t.:.|  no  other  who  ever  livwl  ujion  tho 
L-ariK  linoe  iu  fiipit  creation. 

Tho*i  wouldbi  forgive  me,  master,  that  I 
Laat*  r.i/i  U-«n  true  to  my  eventual  <k>stinv; 
•-:  'i.  itcrefvre,  have  suffeix-d,  on  every  «i<fe,  | 
•  '.i.v  li^Tii^  of  unrequited  love."  Thou  dids^ 
lh«  «uue  :  but  thou  didst  borrow  from  those 
vrm.irv  the  inspimtion  of  thy  genius.  Why  is 
:c  t-oi  thus  with  uio  f  Is  it  lieoauso,  as  a 
w.>raan.  I  am  bound  by  a  ph}'sieal  law,  which 
(/rbveou  th*j  Mui  from  manifesting  itself? 
Sometimes  th«  moon  seems  mockingly  to  say 
K> ;  to  Hj,  too,  that  I  shall  not  afaiue,  unlm 


I  can  find  a  sun.  Oh,  oold  and  barrsa 
moon,  toll  a  different  talel  But  thou,  0 
bleisMl  master!  dost  answer  all  my  ques- 
tions, and  make  it  my  privilege  to  bo.  Like 
a  humble  wife  to  tho  sage,  or  poet,  it  is  my 
triumph  that  I  can  understand  and  cherish 
thee.  Like  a  mistresB,  i  arm  thee  for  the 
fight ;  like  a  young  daughter,  1  tenderly 
bind  thy  wuuuds.  Thou  art  to  me  beyond 
compare,  for  thou  art  all  I  want.  No  hea- 
vcnly  sweetness  of  saint  or  martyr,  no  many- 
Icavod  Raphael,  no  golden  Plato,  is  any- 
thing to  me  compared  with  thee.  The 
infinite  Shakspero,  tho  stem  Angclo,  Dante 
— bittor-sweet,  like  thco — are  no  longer  seen 
in  thy  presence.  And,  beside  these  names, 
there  are  none  that  could  vibrato  in  thy 
crystal  sphere.  Thou  hast  all  of  them,  and 
that  ample  surge  of  life,  besides,  that  great 
winged  being  which  they  onlv  dreamed  of. 
There  is  none  greater  than  Shakspere ;  be, 
too,  is  a  God  ;  but  his  creations  are  succes- 
sive ;  thy,A'a<  comprehends  them  all. 

"  I.Ast  summer  I  met  thy  mood  in  nature, 
on  those  wide  impassioned  plains  and  bowers, 
floa-er  and  crag-bestrewn.  There,  the  tide 
of  emotion  had  rolled  over,  and  left  the  vision 
of  its  smiles  and  sobs,  as  I  saw  to-nii^ht  from 
thco.  If  thou  wouldst  take  me  wholly  to  thy- 
self !  I  am  lost  in  this  world,  whore  I  sometimes 
meet  angels,  but  of  a  different  star  from  mine. 
Even  HO  does  thy  spirit  plead  with  all  spirits. 
But  thou  dost  triumph  and  bring  them  all  u. 
'  Master,  I  have  this  summer  en\ied  the 
oriole,  which  had  even  a  swinging  nest  in  the 
high  bough.  1  have  envied  the  leaf  and 
flower  that  came  to  seed,  though  that  seed 
were  strewn  to  the  wind.  Hut  i  envy  none 
when  I  am  with  thco.'" 

A  period  was  uuw  arriving  in  Mar- 
garet's history  iu  which  events  were  to 
unft)Kl  iheniselves  with  rapi«litv  and 
bolduesa,  and  change  a  life  which  had 
been  almost  wlioUy  one  of  thought  into 
one  of  actinii  and  intense  reality.  Worn 
with  tejiching  and  writing,  and  nursing 
still  the  groat  hoiH* — which  had  never 
died  within  her— i>f  visiting  Europe,  to 
sec  thase  lu»no\n*c«l  bhrines  which  were 
as4SiK'iatod  wiili  her  much-loved  studies^ 
anH,  still  dearer,  to  meet  face  to  face 
with  the  great  thiiikei"S  ami  actors  of 
the  mast  eventful  ejHich  in  European 
hi.«5tor\' :  an  opjK»rtunity  at  hist  offered 
for  its  fulHlnient.  In  the  spring  of 
1^4f>  her  valued  friends,  MaivusSpriuff 
and  lady,  of  New  Vurk,  had  decided 
t«)  make  a  tour  in  Kun>i>e  with  their  son, 
and  they  invited  Mi.sjj  Fuller  to  acoom- 
j>any  them.  An  ari*angenient  was  soon 
matie,  and  the  jKirty  siiileil  fmm  Boston 
in  the  Cambria  i>n  the  Ul  of  August, 
and  landotl  at  LiveriHHil  on  tlie  12th, 
being  the  quickest  pa»*sage  which  had 
then  been  accomplisheil.  The  ti]*st  thine 
that  struck  her  as  i)eculiar  to  England 
was   the  greater  range   of  chanicter 
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mmonsBt  the  men  than  in  America.  She 
was  pieajBed  with  the  strong  individu- 
aliUes  that  everywhere  presented  them- 
selves,  and  the  large  store  of  hidden 
life  possessed  by  our  cultivated  men. 
She  visited  Manchester,  Chester,  and 
the  Lake  Country;  saw  David  Scott, 
whom  she  failed  to  appreciate,  Joseph 
Mazzini,  and  Wordsworth.  Her  visit 
to  the  venerable  poet  of  Eydal  Mount 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  refreshing 
to  both  parties.  Her  admiration  of 
Mazzini,  however,  outweighe<l  all  other 
personal  attractions,  and  o^>ened  the 
way  in  her  ready  and  capacious  mind 
for  a  full  study  of,  and  sympathy  for, 
the  successive  phases  of  the  Italian 
struggle,  <ind  the  fate  of  its  many  mar- 
tyrs. Mazzini  she  describes  as  "  by  far 
the  most  beauteous  person  I  have  seen.** 
.  .  .  '^  He  is  one  in  whom  holiness  has 
purified,  but  somewhat  dwai*fed  the 
man.'"  From  Westmoreland  she  went 
to  Edinburgh,  and  there  met  Dr.  Ad- 
<lrew  Combe,  Dr.  Clialniers,  and  the 
rare  De  Quincy,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  she  enjoyed  a  conversation  of 
"  two  hours.  "To  all  that  fell  from  hi  a 
lips,"  she  says,  "his  eloquence,  subtle 
and  forcible  as  the  wind,  full  and  gently 
falling  as  the  evening  dew,  lent  a  pecu- 
liar charm."  After  visiting  Ben  Lo- 
mond, she  came  to  London,  and  visited 
Joanna  Baillie,  the  Howitts,  Marston, 
W.  J.  Fox  (at  whose  house  she  met 
Thomas  Cooper),  and  Carlyle.  Of  Car- 
lyle  she  wrote  a  graphic  description — 
the  most  characteristic  ever  i^enned — 
which  was  published,  with  other  notes 
of  her  progress,  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bun^.  In  November  she  went  to  Paris, 
and  was  there  gratified  by  the  republi- 
cation of  her  essay  on  "  American  Lite- 
rature" in  the  "  Keveu  Independante," 
besides  an  elaborate  critical  noticef  in 
the  same  journal,  of  "  Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century."  In  Paris  she 
formed  friendships  with  Madame  Ro- 
land and  Dr.  Frau9oi8,  and  had  agree- 
able interviews  with  Madame  Sand, 
Chopin,  Bcran^er,  and  La  Mennais. 
B^ranger  she  described  as  a  citizen- 
looking,  vivacious,  elderly  man,  who  is 
never  to  be  seen  in  any  show-place. 
"  He  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  needs  no  hom^e  fi'om  their  eyes." 
On  the  26th  of  February,  1847,  she 

Quitted  Paris,  passed  through  Chalons, 
lyons,  Avignon,  to  Marseilles  ;  thence 
to  Qenoa,  I^ghom,  Pisa,  and  Naples ; 
and,  lastly,  arrived  in  Rome.    Beepect- 


ing  the  frmgments  of  pMt  inleiidoari  in 
the  EtemiU  C^ty,  she  writes:  ''They 
will  not  float  the  heart  on  a  boandleM 
sea  of  feeling,  like  the  starry  niffht  on 
our  western  prairies.  .  .  I  have  lieard 
owls  hoot  in  the  Colosseiun  by  moon- 
light, and  they  spoke  more  to  tne  pur- 
pose than  I  ever  heard  any  other  voice 
on  that  subject"  Vlsitinff  Florence, 
she  met  with  Ottilia,  the  €bughter-in- 
law  of  Goiithe.  At  the  same  place  thd 
met  the  Marchioness  Areonati  Vis- 
couti,  whom  she  described  as  being  "  as 
good  to  her  as  a  sister,**  and  for  whom 
she  formed  a  friendship  which  continned 
warm  on  both  sides  during  the  whole  of 
her  subsequent  stay  in  Europe.  Pass- 
ing from  Florence  to  Bologna,  she  was 
clmrmed  with  the  many  records  of  fe- 
male genius  treasured  there.  ViritiDg 
Milan,  Ravenna,  and  then  passing  into 
Switzerland,  she  returned  to  Bome,  and 
took  apartments  in  the  Corsa  in  a  honse 
of  Italians,  who  manifested  the  most 
profound  esteem  for  their  gifted  gaest. 
Every  Monday  evening  she  received  her 
friends  in  a  saloon  decorated  wjth 
flowers,  her  visitors  being  chiefly  tibe 
Americans  then  stayiiuf  in  Bome.  Of 
the  eminent  persons  whom  she  met  at 
various  places,  mention  may  be  made  of 
Manzoni,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownings  Lady 
Franklin,  Crawford  (the  scnlptor  of 
the  Orpheus),  Mickiewicz  (the  PoUdi 
^t),  and  Guerrieri  (of  the  Gonaga 
family). 

This  was  alike  the  crowning  era  of 
Marpiret's  life,  and  the  most  eventful 
epoch  in  modem  history.  It  was  the 
moment  in  which  those  elements  of 
Democi-acy,  long  pent  up  in  the  hearts 
of  the  European  peoples,  at  last  broke 
out  and  overthi^w  with  a  sweeping 
force,  the  dynasties  which  had  so  long 
oppresseil  them,  Alas!  it  was  but  a 
momentary  flush ;  liberty  was  to  be 
the  password  only  of  an  hoary  and  the 
tide  of  popular  progress  was  to  be 
turned  back  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  disconcerted  enemies  of  freedom. 
Still,  the  hearts  of  those  who  hoped 
for  humanity  and  civilisation  beat 
high,  and  of  these  none  were  more  fer- 
vent in  their  aspirations  than  ICar- 
garet.  She  arrived  in  Bome  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  little  dreaming  what 
would  befal  her  there.  Soon  after  her 
arrival  she  went  to  hear  vespersy  on 
the  evening  of  "Holjr  Thursdav,"  at 
St.  Peter's.  Staying  m  the  catnednJ 
till  long  after  the  crowd  had  disperaed. 
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rilw  miMed  her  part^,  and  while  per- 
plexed with  thin  difliculty,  a  youug 
man,  of  gentlemanly  addresH,  caiue  up 
and  begged  permLmon  to  assist  her  in 
her  search  for  her  friends.  Leaving 
the  cathedral,  they  were  unable  to  ol^ 
tAin  a  cazriage,  and  her  new  acquaint- 
ance gallantly  escorted  her  to  her 
home.  At  her  door  they  jMirted,  and 
Margaret,  finding  her  friencin  ali'eady 
at  home,  rekted  the  adveutuiv.  This 
new  accjoaintance  was  the  Marquis 
Cviovaum  Angelo  Ossoli,  whom  she 
afterwards  described  as  ^'  a  Roman,  of 
a  noUe  bat  impoverished  house.  Hi>} 
mother  died  when  he  was  an  infant ; 
his  ikther  is  dead  since  we  met,  leaviuff 
Mmae  property,  but  encumbered  with 
debttf.  He  mis  three  elder  brothel's, 
all  provided  for  in  the  Pa^uil  »oi*vice — 
one  as  Secretary  of  the  Privy  Chamber. 
the  other  two  as  meml^ers  of  the  Guam 
Xoble.  A  similar  career  would  have 
been  open  to  him,  but  he  embraced 
liberal  principles,  and,  with  the  fall  of 
the  R^mblic,  has  lost  all  as  well  as 
t^P  favour  of  his  family,  who  all  sided 
with  the  Pope."  Margaret  stayed  in 
Rome  till  June,  1847.  In  July,  Ossoli, 
who  had  had  several  interviews  with 
her  in  the  meantime,  offered  her  his 
hanii,  and  she  refused  liim.  She  then 
visited  Florence,  Milau,  and  Como,  till 
September,  when  she  arrived  at  Fli>- 
reucv.  In  October  she  returneil  to 
R'>mts  and  Ossoli  became  her  Sequent 
viiftiu*r ;  and  as.  in  those  days,  3lar- 
iraret  watched  with  iutei-est  the  tide  of 
piditical  events,  his  mind  was  tiUo 
tunied  in  the  direction  of  lilxTty  and 
> tetter  government.  Whether  Ossoli, 
unassi.st«d,  wuuld  have  l>een  able  to 
eULaiici}iate  himself  fnmi  the  influence 
C'f  tamily  and  early  e<lucation,  may  be 
.i  question ;  but  that  he  did  throw  off 
chr  ^lnickles  and  esi)ouse  the  cause  of 
Roman  liberty  with  warm  zeal,  is  most 
rvnain.  Margaret  had  known  M:iz- 
.rini  in  I»ndou  ;  ha<l  partaken  of  )iis 
M^hemcM  for  the  future  of  his  country  ; 
%jid  was  taking  piiius  to  inform  hei*self 
in  rejraril  to  the  actions  of  all  piu-ti^s, 
with  a  view  to  write  a  history  of  the 
|»erioii.  At  this  same  time  the  inter- 
•rourse  lietween  Margaret  and  Ossoli 
wait  assumiDg  a  character  quitt*  dis- 
tinct fr»m  mere  friendship,  and  that 
{•ansioii  Kix»n  rii>ent><I  in  the  hearts  nf 
•^th,  which  leans  equally  to  the  most 
^enep'kUH  impulses  and  the  holiest  of 
^ricial   Vwnds.      In    December    of  the 


'  same  year  thev  were  married  ;  but  for 
'  a  long  time  the  marriage  wiis  kept  a 
I  seci-et  from  the  friends  of  each.    The 
I  reason  of  the  secret  was,  tliat  the  estate 
t  of  the  old  Marquis  was  left  undivided, 
I  and  the  two  brothers,  attached  to  the 
Papal  household,  were  to  be  the  exe- 
cutors.   The  patrimony,  thougli  small, 
was  sufficient,  when  fairly  divided,  to 
bring  to  each  an  income  sufficient  for 
life  in  Rome.    It  is  well  known  that  in 
Rome  the  law  is  the  mere  expression 
'  of   ecclesiastical    interests,    :uid    that 
:   man-iage  with  a  Protestant  is  at  once 
!   destructive  of  the  worldly  interests  of 
,  a  Papist.    In  addition,  also,  to  Ossoli 
having  nL'irried  a  woman    who    wjis 
,    deemed  a  heretic,  he  had  added  to  it 
the  crime  of  uniting  himself  with  one 
who  had  gro\^^l  famous  for  her  radical 
I   views ;  and,  if  it  were  known,  Ossoli  must 
'   be  a  beggar  and  a  banished  man,  while 
j   by  waitmg  a  little  there  was  hope  of 
1  his  attaining  an  honourable  ixwt  under 
'   the  new  Govermuent,  whose  formation 
i   every  one  was  anticipating.    During 
the  winter  of  1847-8,  ^Lorgarct  and 
Ossoli   stayed  in  Rome.     In  March, 
184b,  a  series  of  events  commenced, 
which  converted  their  wedded  life  into 
one   of  anxious    trial    and    suspense. 
'    It  was  a  great  time,  and  a  "  glorious 
I   flame  buiiied  higher  and  hij^dier  hi  the 
hearts  of  the  nations."    Writing  at  this 
time  to   Emei-son,   Margai-et   says  : — 
"How   much    has   hap^wned    since    I 
wrote  I     The  resistance  of  Sicily,  and 
the  revolution  of  Naples  ;  now  the  fall 
of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  Mettemioh  is 
crushed  in  Austria.     I  saw  the  Aus- 
trian arms  dragged  thi-ough  the  streets 
here,   and   burned   in   the   Piazza  del 
Pojx>lo.      The    Tribune    Cicei-onathio 
fed  the  flame  with  faggots,  while  Polish 
women  brought  little  pieces  that  had 
l>een  scattered  in  the  street,  and  threw 
them    into  the  flames.    Instantly  the 
news    followed,    that    Milau,   Venice. 
Modena,  and  Parma,  were  driving  nut 
their  tynints.     These   news   were    re- 
ceivetl    in    Rome    with    indescriV»al»le 
rapture.'*      It   is  known   how   rapidly 
events  followed  each  other  ;  how  the 
Poj>e  flod  ;  how  Rossi  was  muixiertnl  ; 
how  Mazziui  became  the  hero  of  that 
jilorious    struggle,    until    the    ti-aittn-- 
Freiich  enteri'd  Rome,  antl  lil>ei-ty  was 
again  trodden  under  f«M)t.     In  all  these 
evt-nts  Margaret  toi»k  an  active  i)art, 
otlten  at   the  risk  of  health  and    lite, 
zdwavs    at    .the    sacrifice     of    monev 
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ami  domestic  oonifurt.  Ijeaving  Jtorm* 
ill  .Uily,  IM*^,  she  went  to  Aquila, 
tlionco'to  Iiicti,  Av!iere,in  the  foUowiiig 
September,  her  chiM  was  bom.  Writ- 
ing to  her  mother,  >she  says  : — "IFe  \» 
a  fine  eliilcl,  with  blue  eyes  and  light 
hair ;  very  alleetionate,  graceful,  and 
sportive.  ITi^  wa«  baptised  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  (Church,  by  the  name  of 
Angtjlo  Kngine  Philij).  He  iuhcnts 
the  title  of  Man  pi  is.  Write  the  name 
of  my  child  in  your  15ible,  Anoeu) 
OssoLi,  boi'it  Septanb':!'  ">,  1«48.  God 
giiuit  he  may  live  to  see  you,  and  prove 
worthy  of  your  h.>ve."  fn  November, 
1848,  she  retniiied  to  llome,  .'md  re- 
mainetl  there  until  the  July  of  1849. 
The  Italian  revolution  wa.s  at  its 
height ;  Mazziui  was  swimming  on  a 
tide  of  promising  prospeiity,  an<i  Mar- 
garet, his  isincere  friend  and  .s\Tni>a- 
thiser,  was  aiding  by  all  the  means  in 
her  power  the  cause  of  the  lU^publican 
party.  Tn  April,  she  was  appoiutetl  by 
the  **  Roman  Commission  for  the  suc- 
cour of  the  wounded,''  to  the  charge  of 
the  hospital  of  the  Fotc-Jiaic  FnttefJl; 
the  Princess  Belf'ioioso  having  charge 
of  the  one  already  opened.  Here  flhe 
spent  <hiily  some  seven  or  eight  hours, 
and  often  the  entire  night.  Iler  feeble 
frame  was  shaken  hy  so  uncommon  a 
demand  upon  her  strength,  vet,  ex- 
hausted as  she  was,  she  e.-igerly  jiskcd 
for  news  of  Ossoli,  though  expecting 
to  sec  him  brought  mangled,  and  per- 
haps lifeless,  with  every  fre.sh  arrival 
of  wounded  trooj)s.  On  June  3,  she 
witnessed  a  terrible  battle,  which  began 
at  four  in  the  moniuig  and  lasted  till 
full  daylight.  She  sjiys,  describing  it 
— "The  French  could  not  use  their 
heavy  cannon,  being  always  driven 
away  by  the  legions  of  (iaribaldi.  .  .  . 
The  loss  on  our  side  is  about  three 
bundled,  killed  and  wounded ;  theii's 
must  be  much  greater.  Tn  one  cassinc> 
have  been  found  seventy  dead  bodies 
of  theirs.  1  tind  the  woun«led  men  in 
a  transport  of  indignation."  And 
again:  "Since  the  :5nth  April  I  go 
almost  daily  to  the  hospitals,  ami, 
though  I  have  suflered — f<»r  I  had  no 
idea  before  liow  terrible  gun-shot 
wounds  and  wound-fever  are — ^\'et  I 
have  taken  pleiusurc,  and  great  plea- 
sure, in  being  with  the  men ;  there  is 
scarcely  one  who  is  not  moved  by  a 
noble  spirit.**  Her  self-devotion  in 
this  .sacred  cause  is  alnK>st  without 
jmrallel    in    the    history    of    woman. 


"  Some  of  the  poorer  men,"  she  says, 
'*who  rise  l)ei'eft  of  the  right  arm  and 
the  right  leg,  I  could  have  provided 
for  ^vith  a  small  sum.  Coiila  I  have 
sold  mv  hair,  or  blood  from  my  arm, 
I  wouhl  have  done  it." 

Hiipes,  however,  whicli  hacl  been  so 
high  and  bright,  began  to  "waue.  The 
tVench,  tliemselves  but  juat  emanci- 
1  lilted  from  a  liateful  yoke,  were  the 
fiercest  enemies  of  the  popular  cause 
in  Rome,  an<l  Italian  liberty  crouched 
once  m(»re  humbled  to  the  dtist.  In  July 
Margaret  wTites  to  her  brother  in  a  de- 
spondent tone : — **  Amid  the  ruined 
hopes  of  Rome,  the  shameful  oppres- 
sions she  is  l)egiuning  to  suffer,  amid 
tlujse  nol.>le,  bleeding  martyrs,  my  bro- 
th ei-s,  I  cannot  fix  my  thoughts  on 
anything  else."  .  .  .  "Mazzinihad 
suffered  millions  more  than  I  conld 
he  ha<l  lx)rne  his  fearful  re8ix)n8ibilit^* 
he  liad  let  his  dearest  friends  perish 
he  had  p:isscd  all  these  nights  without 
sleep  ;  in  two  short  months  he  had 
gi'own  old  ;  all  the  vital  juices  seemed 
exhausted  ;  his  eyes  were  all  blocS- 
shot ;  his  skui  orange  ;  flesh  he  harl 
none  ;  his  hair  was  mixed  with  white ; 
his  hand  was  ])ainful  to  the  touch  ; 
but  he  had  never  flinched,  never 
(puiiled ;  had  ]>rotested  in  the  List 
hour  agahhst  suri'ender  ;  sweet  and 
calm,  but  full  of  a  more  fiery  purpose 
than  ever.  In  him  I  reverea  the  hero, 
and  owned  myself  not  of  that  mould." 
Margaret  leu  Itome  in  July,  1849, 
and  went  to  Rieti,  thence  to  Florence, 
where  she  stayed  during  the  ^vinter  of 
1840-.'jO.  In  Florence  she  appears  to 
have  been  eh)sely  watched  by  the  po- 
lice, and  now  that  the  caase  in  which 
slu;  had  spent  so  much  heart  and  hope, 
was  broken,  trodden  down,  the  dan- 
gers of  hei-self  and  husband  were  in- 
crejwed.  Her  love  was  subjected  to 
many  trials  ;  but  its  waiTuth  and  ful- 
ness knew  no  change.  During  the 
e<.tui-se  of  this  eventftil  struggle  of  the 
Italian  ]>eople  against  ecclesiastical 
imlH?eilily  and  French  treachery,  Os- 
soli's  j)ost  was  one  of  extreme  danger. 
In  momentary  feai'  of  a  fatal  ahot^ 
seeing  his  wife  only  at  intervals,  and 
both  parents  sepanited  from  their 
chihl,  and  liearuig  only  of  it  at  inter- 
vals (»f  many  days:  she  tending  the 
woimded  soMiei*s  in  the  hospital,  or 
gat}ierin</  materials  for  hei*  history  of 
the  revolution ;  while  hemmed  in  by 
extreme  poverty,  which  again  entailed 
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u[w>ii  her  innumerable  {Kuigs  for  the 
.sHftrtj  uf  her  chiM, — the  love  which  liad 
ituiteii  them  still  warmed  and  cheered 
ihcir  lot,  and  they  had  ho])e  now,  that 
&-*  all  wad  lust  in  Italy,  that  thcv 
nii^ht  tiud  a  home  iu  Margarets 
native  laud,  where  friends  were  still 
many  and  stiU  true.  There  wan  yet 
ill  stl»re  for  them  one  serene  hour  be- 
f-  re  the  sun  went  down.  They  were 
with  th(;ir  babe  again  ;  the  many 
|«angM  ther  ha<l  euihu-ed  for  liini,  were 
reuuited  by  his  healthy,  lively  looks, 
aua  ho|H!  set  in  their  sails  n^^niu  to 
waft  them  hume wards. 

It  was  spring,  and  the  resurrect  ion  of 
the  world  was  seen  iu  the  vincyanlsand 
wlive  groves  of  Tu.^any.  Sprinjr  toucheil 
with  gently-awakening  fingers  the  myr- 
tle aiw  orange  gardens  of  Florence,  and 
the  Apenuioes  put  off  their  windiiig- 
.»he«:ts  and  saluted  the  rosy  gleams  of 
the  morning  sky.  It  is  spring  amid  the 
^msK.  aufl  gmin.  and  blossoms  on  the 
banks  of  Amo ;  and  spring,  too,  iu  the 
htArtj!  of  the  happy  tlii*ee  now  turning 
tReir  iaces  with  new  hoi)e8  towaixls  the 
Wrjst.  Heart- weariness  at  the  reaction 
in  Eumiie  ;  desire  of  publishing  to  the 
}»•*<  advantage  the  l>ook  whereby  she 
h'jjioil  Xa*  do  justice  to  great  principles 
AU'.l  br.-%vo  nion  ;  the  ruined  hopes  of 
• »--  'ii,  wh'.'Si-  private  fortunes  fell  with 
t'u-  detVat  of  liU'rty  ;  and,  above  all, 
;. ■  :%iiii:'i^'  to  be  again  among  lu-r  family 
.:  '.  '.Mriy  a.v«ociations  ;  were  motives 
w3i"...li  dnr-w  Mar-raret  back  to  her 
'...t:  1  ve  bind.  ( \ •u>iderjitions  of  economy 
■  i-r*  njinu'il  them,  spite  of  many  mis 
J  %iii:.''».  totak-'a  j»as.^aicein  a  nii-n-hant- 
;l..*:i  fr<mi  I-n-ghorn.  'riiciv  were  many 
•I  1.  li^  "f  th»'  ill  fate  to  Ik  Fall  iheni. 
I'tM.plf  i»n:;ire.<t«'d  the  iusicurity  i»f  a 
'.•■y.-t^f  of  twri  months  in  a  sidling  ves- 
—  \  4  'outemplatinjr  the  vcyage  by  way 
'•f  Franco  in  the  i)acket  ship  Arg'>.  she 
rt-«pi--st«-l  a  frieml  to  make  arrangement 
f'r  the  tlfi^Kiteh  t»f  st»nie  of  Uer  elleets 

;-ft  in  Paris,  in  charge  of  Miss  V , 

wh-M.  t.tkimr  up  '/'/^/7>''/''/,  she  ivad  : 

•  Ii;-1.  4th  of  April.  Miss  F ;"  and 

t  im:!!^'  the  l»;»ge.  "The  Wreck  of  the 
A?l;'."'  a  somewhat  sin«rulai'  cunibina- 
:j«-n  *  Then.*  w«Te  notices,  t«M>,  of  the 
I  <-  •'{  the  Kiij^lish  steamer  Adelaide, 
a:.!  "f  tht»  American  packet  John 
SkM  ly.  *•  I  shall  cmbarK,"  sh«'  says, 
**  n.  iiv  com)K»seilly  in  our  n»eri*haiit 
dup.  praying  f»*rveutly  indefd  that  it 
ni^y  nt.t  lie  my  lot  to  lv»se  my  boy  at 
v<i,  either  >>r  uodolacetl  ilhiess  or  amid 


the  howling  waves  ;  or,  if  so,  that  ()s- 
soli,  Angelo,  and  I  may  go  together, 
and  that  the  anguish  may  Ih?  brief." 
Their  state  rooms  were  taken,  their 
trunks  packed,  their  prejjanitions 
fiuishedy  they  were  just  leaving  Flo- 
rence, when  letters  came  which,  liad 
they  reached  her  a  week  earlier,  would 
probably  have  induced  them  to  remain 
in  Itsdy.  But  >Largaret  had  already 
by  letter  appointed  a  rentlezi'ou.'t  for  the 
scattered  members  of  her  family  in  July, 
and  she  would  not  bi*eak  her  engage- 
ment with  the  commander  of  the  barque. 
Tliis  home  tragedy,  so  sanctified  with 
holy  hope,  sweet  love,  and  heroism,  was 
di-awing  to  its  close.  The  last  scene, 
so  terrible  in  its  climax,  is  describetl  by 
Mr.  Channing  with  a  graphic  force  and 
tendenicss  oi  feeling  which  it  were  sa- 
crilege to  alter  or  condense. 

"THE  VOYAGE. 
"  The  seven  teen  th  of  Mav,  the  day  of  sail- 
ings c:inic,  and  the  Elizabeth  lay  waiting 
for  her  company.  Yet,  even  then,  dark  pro- 
aentimonts  »o  ovcrshatlowed  Murparet,  that 
she  paased  one  hour  more  in  hes^itation,  before 
she  could  resolve  to  go  on  board.  But  Cap- 
tain Hasty  was  so  fine  a  model  of  the  New 
England  seaman,  utrong-minded,  prompt, 
calm,  docidody  and  cuurteoiu  ;  Mrs.  llostv 
was  80  refined,  gentle,  and  hospitable  :  both 
hod  already  formed  m)  warm  an  attachment 
for  the  little  family,  in  their  fow  intorvit-ws  at 
Floroneo  and  ]jC:^hom ;  ( Vlesto  J'aolini,  u 
youM^  Italian  girl,  who  had  engOfceii  to 
render  kindly  nervieos  to  An^^olino.  wa^  .s<i 
lady-like  and  i>le.x«»in^  ;  their  only  other  fel- 
low-pasicn^'cv,  Mr.  .Smnnor,  tif  FJoston.  wa** 
st»  obli^'in^^  and  :i:;ret.:i'lo  a  fri^jnd  ;  and  thu 
good  r'liip  horsclt"  looked  so  trim,  substantial, 
and  cheery,— tliat  it  seemed  weak  and  wruni: 
U*  turn  baik.  They  embarked  ;  anil,  for  the 
fir'it  few  d:iy.s  all  went  pros[K;rou>ly,  till  fear 
wa'J  fv>rgott»'n.  Soft  bree/Cf^  sweep  thom  over 
the  -inooth  b.»<om  of  tho  Modiiorranean  : 
Aii^^-eliuo  sits  amou;;  heai.»>  of  toys,  or  listens 
to  the  r^eniphiue.  ov  leans  his  lio.id  with  fond- 
ling h  uids  upon  tijc  white  j^oat,  who  is  now 
to  be  his  fostor-paruut,  or  in  tho  captain's 
arms  moves  to  autl  fro,  gazing  cunou^ly  at 
the  spars  and  rigL^ing.  or  watches  with  tL'- 
light  tho  -welling  c.mv;is  :  while,  miikr  tho 
constant  .-tars,  ab<»u-  tho  uiiresiin;^-  .-oa,  Mar- 
garet and  Os.-oli  pai-,*  the  d'.-k  tit'  their  i*:ii.i!l 
ocean  ln»nje,  and  thiiik  of  sti>rms  kit  bcnii^d, 
--p^.-rhajis  i.f  coming  tt.-mi»e>i-. 

"  IJut  niiw  Captain  Hasty  fell  ill  with  the 
fever,  could  liavdly  drag  liim.-olf  fn.'m  his 
statc-nK»m  to  u'ivo  neeo'^siry  orders,  and  1  ly 
upon  tho  bed  tir  s  ifa  iu  fi-it-incv-i-^oil  di-*- 
tress,  thougli  trlid  to  bid  Nino  g«H>.i-d.ay,  to 
]:]■*■*  h\<  eheek  and  pat  his  h.ru\.  Siiil  tl;»? 
string  man  givw  wi-\kir.  till  h/  e«>';ld  i-o 
l.'ij.^rdr.iw  fnun  IkU'  uh  \i\-i  piil'  w  lii-i  A-.t'i'.y 
frieml,  tho  liii.M-.',  tKi.-.igh  hi"  min«l  was  \e. 
clear  to  follow  bi>  wife's  voice,  as  >;-.e  re;nl 
aloud  the  morning  and  evcnin.;  eh  \jner.  15' u 
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alan  for  tho  stout  bravo  seaman  !  alas  for  tho 
young  wife  on  almost  her  first  voyago  !  alas 
h)r  crow!  alas  for  company!  alaii  for  the 
firiends  of  Maif;arct ! — tho  fever  proved  to  be 
the  confluent  small -pox,  in  the  most  malig- 
nant form.  The  good  commander  had  re- 
ceived his  release  from  earthly  duty,— the 
Elisabeth  must  lose  her  guardian.  With  calm 
confidence  he  met  his  fato,  and,  at  eighto'dock 
on  Sunday  moroing,  June  3d,  he  breathed  his 
last.  At  midnight,  the  Elisabeth  had  an- 
chored off  Gibraltar ;  but  the  authorities 
refused  permission  for  anv  one  to  land,  and 
directed  that  the  burial  should  be  made  at 
sea.  As  the  news  spread  through  the  port, 
the  ships  dropped  their  flags  half-mast,  and 
at  sunset,  towed  by  tho  boat  of  a  neighbour- 
ing frigate,  the  crew  of  the  Elisabeui  bore 
the  body  of  their  late  chief,  wrapped  in  the 
flag  of  his  nation,  to  its  rest  in  aeep  water. 
Ciolden  twilight  flooded  the  western  sky,  and 
shadows  of  high-piled  clouds  lay  piirple  on 
the  broad  Atlantic.  In  that  calm,  summer 
sunset  funeral,  what  eye  foremw  the  morning 
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Elisabeth  was  off  the  Jersey  ooot»  some- 
where between  Cape  S£ay  and  Bamegat ;  and, 
as  the  weather  was  thick,  inth  a  fresh  breen 
blowing  from  the  east  of  south,  the  officer  in 
command,  desirous  to  secure  a  good  offing, 
stood  east-north-east.  His  poipose  was, 
when  dayliffht  showed  the  islands  of  Nerer- 
sink,  to  tiuce  a  pilot,  and  run  before  the 
wind  post  Sandy  Hook.  So  oonfident,  in- 
deed, was  he  of  saGsty,  that  he  ^romiiiad  his 
ivassengors  to  land  them  early  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Xew  York.  With  this  hope  thdr 
trunks  were  packed,  the  proparatkma  made 
to  groot  their  fHonds,  the  hat  good  night 
was  spoken,  and  with  gratofol  hearts  lur- 
garet  and  Ossoli  put  Nino  to  rest,  lor  the 
hst  time,  as  they  thought,  on  ahip-Dosrd, — 
for  the  lost  time,  as  it  was  to  be,  on  earth ! 

"  By  nine  o'clock  the  breeae  nee  to  a  gale, 
which  every  hour  increased  in  Tiolenoe,  t31 
at  midnight  it  became  a  hurricane.  Yet,  as 
tho  Elisabeth  was  new  and  strong,  and 
tho  commander,  trusting  to  an  ooeesi 
cost  of  the  load,  awured  them  that  they  i 
not  nearing  the  Jersey  coast,  which  alone 
ho  drouded,  the  passengers  remained  in  their 
state-rooms,  and  caught  such  uneasy  sleep  as 
the  howling   storm    and  tossing  ship  per- 


of  horror  of  which  it  was  tho  sad  forerunner? 
"  At  Gibraltar  they  wore  detainetl  a  woek 
by  adverse  winds,  but,  on  tho  9th  of  June, 
set  sail  again.  The  second  day  after,  Ange- 
lino  mckened  with  the  dreadful  malady,  and 
soon  became  so  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  His  oyeu  were  closed  ;  bis  head  and  face 
swollen  out  of  shape  ;  his  body  covered  with 
eruption.  Though  inezporionced  in  the  dis- 
ease, the  jNirents  wisely  treated  their  boy 
with  cooling  drinks,  and  wet  applications  to 

the  skin.      Under  their  incessant  care  tho  i   tempests,  had  been  driving  hea 
fever  abated ;  and,  to  their  unspeakable  joy,   ,   the  sand-bars  of  Long  luand, 


he  rapidlv  recovered.  Sobered  and  saddened, 
they  oould  again  hope,  and  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  tine  calm  sky  and  sea.  Once  more  Nino 
laughs  as  he  splashes  in  his  morning  bath, 
and  playfully  prolongs  the  meal  which  the 
careful  father  has  prepared  with  his  own 
hand ;  or,  if  he  has  been  angered,  rests  his 
head  upon  his  mother's  breast,  while  his 
palm  is  pressed  against  her  cheek,  as,  bend- 
ing down,  she  siugs  to  him.  Onco  more  he 
sits  among  his  toys,  or  fondles  and  plays  with 
the  white-naired  goat,  or  walks  up  ana  down 
in  tho  arms  of  the  steward,  who  has  a  boy  of 
just  his  age  at  home  now  waiting  to  embrace 
him  ;  or,  among  the  sailors,  with  whom  he  is 
a  universal  favourite,  prattles  in  baby  dialect 
as  he  tries  to  imitate  their  cry  to  work  Uio 
pumps  and  pull  the  ropes.  Ossoli  and  Sum- 
nor,  meanwhile,  exchange  altemato  lessons 
in  Italian  and  English.  And  Margaret, 
among  her  papers,  gives  the  last  touches  to 
her  TOok  on  Italy ;  or,  with  words  of  hopo 
<uid  love,  comforts,  like  a  mother,  tho  broken- 
hearted widow.  Slowly,  yet  peacefully,  pass 
the  long  summer  days,  tho  mellow  moonlit 
nights :  slowly,  and  with  even  flight,  the 
^AX>d  Elizabeth  bears  them  safely  onward, 
rour  thousand  miles  of  ocean  be  behind  ; 
they  are  nearly  home. 

There  are  blind  ways  provided,  the  foredone 
Heart-weary  player  in  this  pageant  world 
Drops  out  by,  letting  the  main  masque  defile 
By  the  conspicuous  portal ; — I  am  through. 
Just  through.'  BROWwmn. 

"  On  Thursday,  July  15th,  at  noon,  the 


mitted,  utterly  unconscious  they  wei 
then,  amidst  periLi,  whence  only  by  prompt 
energy  was  it  possible  to  escape.  Thoi^ 
under  dose-reefed  sails,  their  vessel  was 
making  way  &r  more  swiftly  than  any  one 
on  board  had  dreamed  of;  and,  finr  hoan^ 
with  the  combined  force  of  currents  end  the 
headlong  towards 
ADoat  frar 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  July  16ih,  she 
struck,  first  draggingly,  then  hard  and 
harder,  on  Fire  Isl^d  Beaoh. 

"Tho  main  and  miaen  masts  were  at  onoe 
cut  away,  but  the  heavy  marble  in  her  hold 
had  broken  through  her  bottom,  and  die 
bilged.  Her  bow  held  fitf  t,  her  stem  swmig 
round,  she  careered  inland,  her  Imiadiide 
was  bared  to  the  shook  of  the  billows,  and 
the  waves  made  a  clear  breach  over  her  with 
every  swell.  The  doom  of  the  poor  EIibi- 
beth  was  scaled  now,  and  no  human  power 
could  save  her.  She  lay  at  the  mensy  of  the 
maddened  ocean. 

*  "  At  the  first  jar,  the  passengen,  knowing 
but  too  well  its  final  unport,  spiang  fhom 
their  berths;  then  oame  the  cry  or  "Cat 
away,"  followed  by  the  crash  of  fidling  tim- 
bers, and  the  thunder  of  the  seas  as  thsy 
broke  across  the  deck.  In  a  moment  mors 
the  cabin  sky-light  was  dashed  in  jpieoos  by 
the  breakers,  and  the  spray,  ponnng  down 
like  a  cataract,  put  out  the  lightsL  wmle  the 
cabin-door  was  wrenched  from  its  nstenings, 
and  the  waves  swept  in  and  out  One  sorsam, 
one  only,  was  heiud  from  Hsigarsfc's  state- 
room ;  and  Sumner  and  Mrs.  Hasty  meeting 
in  the  cabin,  clasped  hands,  with  these  ftw, 
but  touching  words :  "  We  must  die ;  let  as 
die  calmly.'^  "  I  hope  so,  Mrs.  Hasty."  It 
was  in  the  grey  duslc,  and  amid  the  awfhl 
tumult,  that  the  companions  in  misfertone 
met ;  the  side  of  the  cabin  to  the  leeward 
had  already  settled  under  water,  and  flmu- 
ture,  trunks,  and  fhtftmenfts  of  toe  skyUgfat 
were  floating  to  and  no ;  while  the  J^tMftmA 
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of  Um  floor  made  i(  diffloalt  to 
<and,  uid  ererr  Ma,  as  it  broke  orer  the  bill- 
warkSy  xplaahed  in  throiurh  the  open  roof. 
The  windward  cabin  walUy  however,  itill 
yielded  partial  ihelter,  and  against  it.  Mated 
rlile  bv  aide,  half  leaning  baokwards,  with  feet 
braced  apon  the  long  table,  they  awaited  what 
next  ahould  come.  At  first.  Nino,  alarmed 
at  the  uproar,  the  darkneas,  and  the  ntshing 


water,  while  ihiverine  with  the  wet,  criod  ] 
rannatdj  ;  but  soon  ms  mother,  wrapping  I 
in  such  garments  as  were  at  hiuid,  and  folding 


Ipas- 

:nim 


him  to  her  bosom,  sang  him  to  sleep.  Celeste, 
roo,  was  in  an  agony  of  terror,  till  Ossoli,  wiUi 
Mothing  words  and  a  long  and  fervent  prayer, 
rwtorea  her  to  self-oontrol  and  trust  'nien 
calmly  they  rested  side  by  side,  exchanging 
kindlv  partings,  and  Mnding  mcnages  to 
friends,  if  any  should  survive  to  be  their 
bearer.  Meanwhile,  the  boats  ha\ing  been 
swmmped  or  carried  away,  and  the  carpenter's 
tools  washed  overboard,  the  crew  had  retreated 
to  the  top-gallant  forecastle ;  but  as  the  pas- 
ssngen  saw  and  heard  nothing  of  them,  they 
sQppoaed  that  officers  and  crow  had  deserted 
the  ship,  and  that  they  were  left  alone.  Thus 
paMfd  three  hours. 

**  At  isnirth  about  seven,  as  there  were  signs 
that  the  eabin  would  soon  break  up,  and  any 
death  seemed  preferable  to  that  of  being 
crashed  among  the  rains,  Mrs.  Hasty  made 
her  way  to  the  door,  and,  looking  out  at  in- 
tervals between  the  seas  as  they  swept  acroM 
the  vesMl's  midships,  saw  some  one  standing 
by  the  foremast.  His  face  was  toward  the 
shore.  She  screamed  and  beckoned,  but  her 
voice  was  lost  amid  the  roar  of  the  wind  and 
breakers,  and  her  ^:c8tures  were  unnoticed. 
Soon,  however,  Davis,  the  mate,  through  the 
iloi^r  of  the  forecastle,  caught  si^ht  of  her, 
a&ti.  at  once  comprehending  the  danger,  sum- 
moned the  men  to  go  to  the  rcMuo.  At  first 
r.one  ilarc«I  to  risk  with  him  the  perilous  at- 
tempt :  but,  cool  and  resolute,  he  wt  forth  by 
himself,  and  now  holding  to  the  bulwarks, 
DOW  nooning  as  the  wavos  combe<l  over,  he 
-•loix'eded  in  gaining  the  cabin.  Two  sailors, 
emU^ldened  by  his  example,  followed.  Pro- 
l«rations  woro  inntAntly  made  to  conduct 
them  to  the  forecastle,  which,  as  being  more 
•in:'n^ly  built,  and  hing  further  up  the  sands, 
WM  tne  least  exposed  part  of  the  sihip.  Mrs. 
lioAty  vnlxmteered  to  go  the  first.  With  one 
hand  claspetl  bv  Da%is,  while  with  tho  other 
n*.h  grasped  the  rail,  they  started,  a  sailor 
movio,;  close  behind.  But  hardly  had  they 
Lkkcn  three  stepx.  when  a  sea  broke  loose  ho'r 
hoid.  and  swept  her  into  the  hatchway.  '  Let 
ine  go."  she  cried  ;  '  your  life  U  iniporUint  to 
all  on  board.'  But  cheerily,  and  with  a  smile,* 
he  answered,  •  Not  quite  yet  ;*  ond,  seizing  in 
hit  teeth  her  long  hair  m  it  floated  paHt  him, 
he  c-iught  with  liioth  hands  at  some  near  sup- 
port, and,  aide«l  by  the  seamen,  set  her  once 
A^MU  upon  her  fee't.  A  few  moments  more  of 
«:  niggle  brought  them  safely  through .  I  n  turn 
earh  of  the  i»AMengerB  was  helped  thus  labo- 
rio-jsly  acroan  the  deck,  though  as  the  broken 
nil  and  eonioge  had  at  one  place  fallen  in  the 
wjhy.  the  |>a»«age  was  dangerous  ami  difficult 

•  Mrs.  IlMty'tou-Ti  wo^d^  wltikdcMcribin^rthe 
.*...  lent. 


in  the  extreme.  Angolino  was  borne  in  a 
canvass  bag,  slung  round  tho  neck  of  a  sailor. 
Within  the  forecastle,  which  was  compara- 
tively dry  and  sheltered,  thev  now  soated 
themselvM,  and,  wrapped  in  the  Ioom  ovor- 
ooats  of  the  seamen,  regained  some  warmth. 
Three  times  more,  however,  the  mate  made 
his  way  to  the  cabin  ;  once  to  save  her  late 
husband's  watch  for  Mre.  Hasty  ;  again  for 
tome  doubloons,  money-drafts,  and  rings  in 
Margaret's  desk  ;  and,  finally,  to  procure  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  a  drum  of  figs  for  their  re- 
freshment It  was  after  his  last  return,  that 
Margaret  said  to  Mfr.  Hasty,  'There  still 
remains  what,  if  I  live,  will  be  of  mora  value 
to  me  than  anything/  referring  probably  to 
her  manuscript  on  Italy  ;  but  it  seemed  too 
Mlfish  to  ask  their  brave  preserver  to  run  the 
risk  again. 

Thero  was  opportunity  now  to  learn  their 
situation,  and  to  discuss  the  chances  of  escape. 
At  the  distance  of  only  n  few  hundred  yards 
af  ipearcd  the  shoro,  a  lonely  waste  of  sand- 
hills, so  iar  as  could  be  seen  through  the 
spray  and  driving  rain.  But  men  hiul  been 
early  observed  gaxing  at  the  wreck,  and, 
Uter,  a  waggon  had  been  drawn  upon  the 
beach.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  life-boat, 
however,  or  of  any  attempt  at  rescue ;  and 
about  nine  o'clock  it  was  determined  that 
some  one  should  try  to  land  by  swimming, 
and,  if  possible,  get  help.  Though  it  seemed 
almost  sure  dontn  to  trust  one's  Mlf  to  the 
surf;  a  sailor,  with  a  life  proMrver,  jumped 
overboard,  and,  notwitstanding  a  current 
drifting  him  to  leeward,  was  seen  to  reach 
the  shoro.  A  second  with  the  aid  of  a  spar 
followed  in  safety  ;  and  Sumner,  encouraged 
by  their  success,  spnmg  over  also :  but,  either 
struck  by  some  piece  of  the  wreck,  or  unable 
to  combat  with  tho  waves,  ho  sank.  Another 
hour  or  more  passed  by  ;  but  though  pontons 
were  bu5y  gathering  into  carts  wnatever 
spoil  woR  stninded,  no  life-boat  yet  api)earcd ; 
and  after  much  deliberation,  tho  plan  was 
pro|KMCii,  and,  as  it  was  then  undcmUxM), 
agreed  to,  that  tho  i>assengors  should  at- 
tempt to  laud.  o.ich  soateil  upon  a  plank,  and 
grasping  handles  of  rope,  while  a  sailor 
swam  behin<l.  Hero,  too,  Mrs.  Hasty  was 
first  to  venture,  under  the  guard  of  Davis. 
Once  and  again  during  their  passage  the 
j)lank  was  rolleil  wholly  over,  and  once  again 
was  righted,  with  its  bearer  by  the  daunUess 
steersman  :  and  when  at  length  tossed  by 
the  surf  upon  the  sands,  the  half-drowned 
woman  still  holding,  us  in  death -struggle,  to 
the  ropes,  was  about  to  bo  swept  back  by  the 
under- tow,  ho  caught  her  in  nU  anus,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  bystander,  placed 
her  high  upon  the  beach.  Thus  twice  m  one 
day  had  he  perilled  bis  own  life  to  save  that 
of  the  widow  of  his  ctifituin,  and  even  over 
that  dismal  tragedy  his  devotedness  ca<ti)  one 
gleam  of  light. 

''Now  c.inio  Margaret's  turn;  but  she 
steiidily  ivfuse<l  to  bt*  soparato<l  from  i^sw^li 
and  Angelo.  On  a  r.,\\  with  thiMu  j«h»*  woiiM 
boldly  have  oncountcn-Ml  tlu'  'surf.  b-it  :ilono 
she  would  not  go.  Prob.ibly.  shu  hud  :i}>|K.-ari-«l 
to  asMut  to  the  plan  for  oscapinflr  u(ton  plank » 
with  the  view  of  inducing  Mrs.  llasty  to  tnist 
heraelf  to  the  care  of  the  best  man  on  board  : 
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very  poftsibly,  al^o.  she  had  novcr  learned  tho 
FOfiult  of  their  attempt,  an,  seated  withia  tho 
fi)roc;\stle,  she  could  not  see  the  l»eaeh.  She 
knew,  too,  thai  if  a  lifo-boat  could  bo  scut, 
navis  was  <»ne  who  would  ne;«loet  no  otfort  to 
L-xpotlite  its  iN.naiijj;.  Whilu  she  was  yet  de- 
elinin;^'  all  jiL-rsuaMon:*,  word  was  jjivon  from 
the  dock  that  the  llfe-l>uat  had  finally  ap- 
poare«l.  For  a  moment  tho  newj  li^^hLed  up 
agnin  the  flickcrin;;  fire  of  hope.  They  might 
yet  be  pave«l,— l>o  saved  to^^other  I  Alaa  I  to 
the  exiverioneei.l  eyes  of  the  sailors,  it  too 
soon  bcciiuio  evident  that  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  lavmch  or  man  her.  The  Ixst  chance 
of  ai<l  from  shore,  then,  was  gone  utterly. 
They  must  rulv  on  their  own  streujfih,  or 
{lerish.  And  if  ever  they  were  to  escape,  tho 
time  had  come  ;  for,  at  noon,  tho  stonii  had 
somewhat  lulled  ;  but  already  the  tide  had 
tume<l,  anil  it  was  plain  that  the  wreck  could 
not  hold  tojf ether  tnrough  another  flood.  In 
this  emcrjyency  tho  commanding  officer,  who 
imtil  now  had  remained  at  his  post,  once 
more  appealed  to  Man^'aret  to  trj'  to  escape, 
— urging  her  that  the  ihij)  would  soon  break 
up ;  that  it  was  mere  suicide  to  n. main 
longer  ;  that  ho  did  not  feel  free  to  Hacrifieo 
the  lives  of  the  crew,  or  to  throw  away  hia 
own  ;  finally,  that  ho  would  himself  take 
Angelo,  and  that  tho  sailors  should  go  with 
Celeste,  Ossoli,  and  herself, — but,  as  before, 
Margaret  decisively  declared  that  she  would 
not  bo  parted  from  her  husband  or  her  child. 
The  order  was  then  given  to  'save  them- 
selves,* and  all  but  fmr  of  the  crew  jum^Hid 
over,  several  of  whom,  together  with  the 
commander,  rcachcil  shore  alive,  though  se- 
verely bruiseil  and  wounded  by  tho  drifting 
fragments.  There  is  a  sad  consolation  in 
btjlieving,  that,  if  Margaret  judged  it  to  be 
impo::sible  that  the  t/ti\f  should  escape,  she, 
in  all  probability,  was  right.  It  reijuired  a 
most  rare  combination  of  courage,  prompt- 
ness, and  pci-sisteucy.  to  do  what  Davis  had 
done  for  Mrs.  lliusty.  Wo  may  not  conjecture 
tho  crowd  f»f  thoughts  which  influenced  tho 
lovers,  the  parents,  in  this  awful  crisis  ;  but 
doubtless  one  wish  was  ever  uppermost, — 
that,  (loil  willing,  tho  la«it  hour  mieht  e«imo 
for  ALL,  if  it  Tmwt  come  for  Oif. 

•'It  was  now  ]>ast  three  o'clock,  and  .as, 
with  the  rising  ti<le,  the  gale  swclle<l  once 
more  to  its  former  violence,  the  remnants  of 
tho  bannie  fast  yiclflod  to  tho  resistless 
waves.  The  cabin  went  by  tho  board  ;  the 
aflerparts  broke  up,  and  the  st<.»m  Si^ttled  out 
of  «iglit.  Soon,  too,  the  f<»recastle  was  filled 
with  water,  and  the  lielpless  little  band  were 
driven  to  the  dfck,  whore  they  clustered 
round  the  l'orema«t.  l*resontly,  even  this 
frjiil  sui)|K.»rt  wjis  loosened  fmm  the  hull,  and 
rose  and  fell  with  every  billow.  It  was  plain 
to  all  that  tho  final  moment  drew  swifll}' 
niirh.  Of  tho  four  seamen  who  siill  stood  by 
the  ]>'«ssongors.  threo  wore  as  etHcient  as  any 
amon;,'  tho  civw  of  the  Elizabeth.  The-^c 
were  the  steward,  carpenter,  and  ci>ok  ;  the 
fourth  was  an  oM  sailor,  who,  broken  down 
by  hardship  and  sickness,  was  goinp  home 
to  die.  These  men  were  once  agam  per- 
suading Margaret,  Ossoli,  and  (Jeleste,  to  try 
the  planks,  which  thoy  hold  ready  in  tho  lee 
of  the  ship  ;  and  the  steward,  by  whom  Nino 


was  no  much  beloved,  had  jut  taken  the 
little  fellow  in  his  aniu,  with  the  pledge  that 
ho  would  save  him,  or  die,  when  a  tea  struck 
the  forecastle,  and  tho  foremast  Ml,  ^^JD'' 
ing  with  it  tho  deck  and  all  upon  it.  The 
steward  and  Angelino  were  washed  upon  the 
beach,  both  dead,  though  warm,  some  twenty 
minutes  aflcr.  The  cook  and  carpenter  were 
thrown  Har  upon  tho  foremast,  and  saved 
themselves  by  swimming.  Celesta  and  Os- 
soli caught,  for  a  moment,  br  the  rijEging, 
but  the  next  wave  swallowed  ttom  up.  Mar- 
garet sank  at  once.  When  last  seen  she  had 
homi  seated  at  tho  foot  of  the  foremast,  still 
clad  in  her  white  night  dress,  with  her  hair 
fallen  looso  upon  her  shoulders.  It  was  over ; 
that  twelve  hour's  communion,  face  to  faoe, 
with  death!  It  was  ovor!  and  the  prayer 
was  grstntotl,  '  that  Ossoli,  Angelo,  and  I, 
luav  go  together,  and  that  the  anguish  may 
bo  brief.'  * 

No  trace  has  yet  been  found  of  Mar- 
garet's raaniiscrij)t  on  "Italy;"  and 
the  belief,  that  the  i-apacious  purates  of 
the  coast  may  have  obtained  from  the 
I  wi'cck  ]>ages  so  rich  with  experience 
I  and  life,  to  toRR  them  afterward  to  the 
:  winds,  or  conceal  them  to  prevent  de- 
;  teotiou,  can   excite  only  Horror    and 
I  indignation.    The  only  papers  of  value 
saved,  were  the  love-letten  of  Mar- 
garet and  Ossoli.    The  lifeless  form  of 
•  Angelino  was  the  only  one  of  the  fitted 
'  tliree  that  reached  the  shore.   A  sailor 
.  toc^k  it  reverently  in  his  arms,  and  the 
I  next  day  buriefl  it  in  a  hollow  among 
!  the  sant\-hea]>s.    It  was  afterwards  re- 
moved by  Margaret's  mother,  sister, 
.  and  brothers  to  New  England. 

**  This  was  her  welcome  home  :  a  howling 

hurricane— the  pitiless  sea — ^wrock  on  a  sand- 

l>ar— an  idle  life-boat — beach  pirates  ;  and 

''   not  one  friend  !    Tho  clouds  were  gloomy  on 

the  water.s,  truly  :  but  their  tops  were  ffolden 

I   in  the  sun.     It  was  in  the  l^Bther's  Heuee 

!   that  welcome  awaited  thee. 

"  Clory  to  (?od  !  to  Cfod  !    He  saith, 
Knowlclgo  bv  suffering  entereth. 
And  J.ifo  is  perfected  by  Death.** 


ARM  AND  MARRAST. 
A  CERTAIN  focus  of  spaco  and  timb 
is  roc|iiired  to  make  objects  appear  in 
their  true  light,  be  they  material  or 
ethical :  and  lience,  the  proximity  of 
timo  imparts  to  many  amongst  us  an 
historical  importance,  which,  perhapH, 
in  reality,  they  possess  not.  Still,  tne 
claims  of  the  present  must  be  attende<l 
to  ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  histo- 
rian to  put  things  and  men  in  their 
light  ]jlace. 

Amiand  Marrast  was  bom  in  1800, 
at  Bayonne ;  according  to  otherSi  at 
St.  Gaudens,  on  the  (wonne,  in  the 
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«oath  of  Fnnce,  which  has  been  the 
cnuUe  of  so  nuny  luperior  men  of  our 
timeai.     Hu   descent  was  most   pro- 
bably Spanish,  and  the  ancestry  of  his 
Cimily   imparted    a    sort  of  uobLlity- 
title  in  these  retired  placcai  of  France, 
lib)   mother,  who  still  survives,  was 
■  »ne  of  those  superior  women — superior 
by  natural  giftt^  depth  of  feeling,  and 
rducation — who  not  only  engender  but 
form    great    men.      Young   Man-ast, 
abundantly  endowed  with  the  giils  of 
int«lAigence,  imagiuation,  memory,  and 
of  early  taste  for  literary  composition, 
in  prcMie  and  verse,  and  for  music,  re- 
ceived the  tint  rudiments  of  his  educa-  i 
tiou  from  a  priest,  in  the  house  of  his 
£&ther.    This  man,  placed  subsoquontly 
as  the  head  of  the  College  of  Orthooz, 
took  his  pupil  thither  for  completiu?  | 
his    education.      In    his   seveuttiontu  i 
veMr,  young  Armaud,  with  tliat  pre-  ; 
i.*oetty  pervading  soutlierii  nature,  wiui  ' 
»furusted   with   teaching    rhetoric    at 
that  college.     Such  early  tiilents  were 
observed  by  (Jeneral  Lamarque,  then 
•ioe  of  the  Represeiitativeri  for  the  De-  ; 
partm<?nt  of  the  Pyrenees.    IIo  ad\dsed 
the  yuun^  professor  to  tiy  Paris  as  the  ,, 
area  of  his  exertions,  and  gave  him  in-  I 
tpxl actions  to  his  {K>litical  friends  and  . 
associates  of  the  Liberal  ]mitv.    Thus 
lilt-  i/irecttuii  wliich  the  life  and  charac-  ■ 
t-r  i.if  Amtauil  Marrant  h.id  to  take 
vra«i  nearly  given^  and  the  young  man  ] 
:k«l-j|itrtl  the  princi]>ie.s  and  the  opinions 
•  •:'  lil:^  new  frifuds  and  patixms.     After  ■ 
-jQie  j.hni't  thuK  ln"  d<*Hvero«l  lectures 
at  tJie  Atht-nce,  wliicli  wlto  attended   ' 
''V  (.'hriteaubriaiid,  B.  CVaistant,  Lalitte,  , 
riiiJ  other  Celebrated  men.    Some  dariug 
1*  -r.Ls  uttere«l  at  tlio  funeral  of  the  ultni- 
1-1  Und  Deputv,  M.  Manuel,  closed  ft»r 
\Lir!'fi!*t  the  ulteri<->r  career  of  a  ])ut)lic  . 
■••.iv-her  ;  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  ; 
..r.\   i'l   i  >■/.',[' if  i.<„}  yy'iih  the  wounded 
:--rliii|;ri  ..f  one  oppres-jtHi,  and  ]>os&e.ss- 
li^    all    th»*   talent   rei|uirotl  to    «xivo 
«-iit  £i>   hatred.     "  Tht-re  weiv,"  siys 
Laiianiue,     in    his    short    sketeh    of 
.Miirra'il,    recently   }nil»lished,    "faults 
th  I   laihhaft^    which   brou^fht   on    his 
tirUil     •  it  her     mistakes     and     niisfor- 
•iiih»ir>.     .Touriuilisni  iR  the  Imt-bed   of 
rt"n'»wn.      It  ri|Hnis  it   in  a   few  days, 
\wl  btiries  it  with  etjnal  haste  !     The 
"iirital  ha?*  all  the  ine<»nvenience  of  the 
Tribune,      iioth  cause  a  >rreat  nni;ie ; 
'•Mt  it  i?*  )»ut  tlie  ii'»isi'  of  a  day.     With 
■I   lew  exception.'',  both  tlie  journalist 
.lod  the  |)olitieal  speaker  leave  but  a 


name,  and  no  deeds,  behind  them. 
This  may  be  gloomy,  but  it  is  true. 
Futurity  will  forget  them,  because  they 
do  not  enough  take  it  into  account. 
Marrast^s  career  at  Paris  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  Aristopliancs  at 
Athens.  Still,  there  might  luive  been 
a  diiforenco  of  heart  between  them 
both.  He  was  good,  and  seemed  cruel. 
He  wanted  to  laugh  at  things  and  men  ; 
and  he  killed  them.''  Marnist  tirst  wrote 
for  the  Coarrler  Fran^aiit  in  183(),  and, 
the  year  following,  became  lledacteur- 
in-Chief  of  the  Tribitiie,  which  distin- 
guished itself  by  an  unwearied  attack 
on  the  Govenmient  of  Louis  Philip|)e. 
Prosecution  after  prosecution  wai* 
launched  agaiiLst  it,  until  an  ai*ticle  of 
Marrast'.s,  accusing  the  Legislative 
mciubei*s  of  venality,  brought  on  the 
gi-eat  process  (April,*  1833)  against  that 
j)apcr.  Cavaignac  and  i^Iarra.'^t  were 
the  pleaders,  and  their  orations  samples 
of  great  )X)litical  courage  and  energy. 
The  great  punishment  inflicted  on  tlie 
Tribune  did  not  relax  the  ardour  of 
its  sui)ix)rtcrs  ;  and,  during  four  years, 
ninetf/-Jit^  accusations  were  brought 
against  it.  So  things  went  on  until 
the  13tli  and  14th  April,  1833,  when  the 
armed  insurrection,  whiuli  took  j)lace 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  urged  Govern- 
ment towards  energetic  measures. 
Marrast  was  arrested,  with  many 
others,  again;*t  wliom  the  charge  was 
brought  of  having  taken  jvjirt  in  the 
conspiration  of  the  As.«>ciation  of  the 
Hitrhts  of  Men.  Marrast  lingered  fifteen 
iiii»nths  in  nri.suii,  until  Iw  Micciedcil  to 
escajM-s  in  .luly,  iSJ.'i,  to  England,  whore 
he  subseqjiently  married  an  English 
laily,  anil  remaineil  there  until  the 
granting  of  tln<  general  anmesty  by 
Louis  PhiHppe.* 

Chance,  by  Icailinij  Marrast  to  [gui- 
don, might  have  inteniletl  to  elevate 
and  improve  him,  because  there  In* 
found  his  former  friend,  Godfroy  Ca- 
vaignac; a  man  mnre  resembling  one 
of  the  ancient  ones  than  most  of  our 
tinus.  Still  the  charactt-r  and  Inme 
<»f  Marrast  were  fornuMl,  and  lie  had  to 
go  his  way  ti»  a  ivrtain  preordained 
;;oal.  i)n  his  rt-tuni  to  Paris  he  be- 
came closi'r  connected  with  tin'  .V(/- 
tiuHaf,  a  journal   which,   like   Fnunv, 

It  will  be  intercut in^^  or.ce.  fi-r  iho 
soanrher  of  l.x-nl  ciirit»**iti(.-s,  tn  kT:.i\v  thiit 
A.  Marmst,  while  in  i.oinlon.  often  froq-irntoi! 
the  ^froftt  <'iipir  l)i\*im.  Stratul.  nherc  also 
wontMazzini,  &i*. 
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liad  been  unfortunatelv  bereaved  of 
the  genius  of  Can*el — ^theu,  Rtill  more 
iiutowardly  followed  by  Oodfroy  CtL- 
vaifjiiac,  whose  demises  left  an  im- 
iiieuHurable  gap  in  the  destinies  of 
breneh  Democracy.  Tlie  National  is 
the  chief  claim  on  which  the  worth 
and  renown  of  Marraat  resta,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  also 
puergeticidly  co-operated  with  the 
en<leavours  of  the  gi*eat  Republican 
ProDiiffanda.  The  cnaracter  of  that 
worlfl-known  journal  and  its  editor  is 
thus  portrayed  by  Jjunartine :  "  We 
all  know  what  the  National  was — a 
daily  masterpiece  of  jokes,  sarcasms 
of  Parliamentary  tableaux,  of  political 
justice  and  injustice  ;  oft  of  Atticism, 
sometimes  of  statesmanship/'  Still  it 
was,  ]>erhaps,  after  all,  such  an  organ 
which  could  but  prompt  the  French 
people  to  throw  ofl^  once  asain,  Royal- 
ty, which  had  shown  itself  distasteful 
to  modem  France  in  all  and  every 
form.  Tlie  observation  of  Lamartine, 
that  "the  Revolution  of  1848  had 
surprised  Man'ast,like  everybody  else," 
is  surely  at  least  naVve,  "  Let  us  state 
here  a  truth.  This  Revolution,  with 
which  he  had  so  often  played  as  long 
as  it  but  remained  a  plaything  of  his 
mind  and  of  his  party,  made  him  re- 
flect and  deliberate  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared imminent,  serious,  face  to  face." 
But  there  was  no  more  time.  The 
24th  of  February,  1848,  destroyed  the 
last  d}Tiasty  of  France  ;  and  amongst 
the  memlters  of  the  ProWsional  Go- 
vernment Armand  Marrast  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous.  No  fairer  task 
had  ever  devolved  on  any  set  of  public 
men,  than  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  France 
in  1848.  A  fine  and  approj)riate  mix- 
ture of  character  and  mind  was  here 
to  be  met  with  ;  and  if  there  had  been 
any  predominance,  it  was  that  of 
hope  and  enthusiasm.  Still  it  is  nio- 
deration  which  M.  Lamartine  chiefly 
praises  in  his  late  colleague,  Marrast. 
It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  on  such  a 
iKxly  of  men,  and  to  characterise 
events  at  such  proximity  of  time.  It 
is,  however,  inactivity  and  indecision 
which  are  to  l)e  re])roaohed  to  those 
men  ;  and  as  M.  Lamartine  has,  in  his 
memoirs,  adverted  to  the  venality 
brought  forth  on  one  or  more  occasions 
against  M.  Marrast,  we  mav  as  well 
say  that  this  charge  is  one  hinted  at 
with    respect   to    that    whole   body : 


nmioars,  which  may  well  be  stated, 
as  nothing  but  the  revelations  of  many 
a  subsequent  year,  will  ever  set  this 
matter  at  rest,  as  has  been  now  the 
case  with  Mirabeau. 

When  the  various  r&4»  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Government 
were  distributed,  Marrast  was  named 
National  Keeper  of  the  property  of  the 
late  Civil  List ;  and,  as  we  now  know, 
that  the  property  of  the  Orleans  family 
amounted  to  moi'e  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  francs,  that  situation  might 
be  called  a  delicate  and  tempting  one. 
Thus  it  came  that  Marrast  waa  soon 
sti^;matised  as  the  revolutionary  Mon- 
talivet,  and  relinquished  this  plaoe  for 
that  ec^ually  important  one  of  the  Maire 
de  Pans.  Here,  also,  the  accounts  of 
the  Civic  Budget,  amounting  to  forty- 
seven  million  francs,  were  not  made 
according  to  the  wishes  of  straightfor- 
ward people.  It  had  been  flenendly 
reproached  to  the  men  of  the  Ifaiumdi^ 
that  the^  wanted  to  monopolise  all 
public  situations,  after  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  always  a  ffreat  scramble 
with  our  French  neighoours.  When 
the  Paris  Police  was  to  be  organised 
after  a  new  plan  (April,  1848),  a  con- 
tention arose  between  Marnst,  as 
Maire  of  the  city,  and  CaussicUdre, 
Prefect  of  Police,  as  it  seems  that  both 
wanted  to  pack  tnat  body  with  men  of 
their  own  pick  and  patronage.  Although 
Lamartine,  in  the  Panegyric  of  his  li^ 
colleague,  especially  puts  forth  the 
fiwderaiion  of  Marrast,  still,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  efficiently  co-operated  in 
the  attempt  at  a  revolutionaiy  expe- 
dition against  Belgium.  He  was  also 
one  of  those  members  of  the  Provisicmal 
Go  vemm  ent,  who  strongly  asusted  Louis 
Blanc  in  becoming  l^resident  of  the 
Government  Commission  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1848,  the  two 
elements  that  divided  Paris,  were,  for 
the  first  time,  openly  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  higher  counter-revolu- 
tionary party  was  represented  by  the 
Bonn^  i\  poil,  the  Grenadier  and  Yol- 
tigeur  of  the  National  Guard,  about 
6,(MK);  which  were  then  opposed  by 
2(.M),(N)0  of  the  Proletariat.  They  met 
on  the  above  day,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille,  to  require  tiie  P^ 
visional  Government  to  withdraw  the 
decree  issued  in  favour  of  eqnalitj. 
They  were  received  by  MessnLMarntft 
and  Arago,  when  the  former  stated,  in 
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0  this  remooitruioe,  that  it  was 
act  of  Qoreminent  to  establish 
incijile  of  Bepublioan  equality, 

maintain  unity  and  fraternity 
fi  all  citizens.  Another  similar 
ook  place  on  the  16th  of  April, 
BOyOOO  Proletarians  rose  in  oppo- 
to  the  existing  order  of  things, 
lowerer,  in  ch^  by  40,000  wdl- 

National  Guards.  Lamartine 
Jarrast  received  the  deputation 

latter,  and  brought  things  to  a 
(tary  equilibrium.  A  great,  but 
ng  to  some  opinions,  an  anoin&- 
y,  was  the  20th  of  April,  ihefiU 
emiie,  when  the  200,000  armed 
'  Paris  passed  en  revUe  before  the 
n  of  the  Provisional  Gk)vem- 
and  received  their  colours  at 
lands.  But  everything  became 
•orbed  by  the  ensuing  election 

1  National  Assembly,  to  be  no- 
i  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
IS  took  place  on  Easter  Sunday, 
)  AflsemDly  first  met  on  the  4th 
.  Six  days  later  the  Provisional 
iment  divested  itself  of  its  func- 
and,  as  Marrast  had  not  been 
imed  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 

reduced  to  the  office  of  Maire 
B.  It  was  only  on  the  6th  of  June 
tu^  that  he  was  elected  in  the 
b^,  filling  a  vacancy  of  a  double 
L  He  was  made  Bapparteur  of 
dstitution,  and  shortly  after  Pre- 
3f  the  National  Assembl v — thus 
ig  one  of  the  highest  places  in 
incils  of  the  Bepublic.  We  can- 
y  \'alue  the  services  and  the  ge- 
ict  of  Marrast  in  the  fulfilment 
jduoiLs  task,  but  by  alluding  to 
ite  composition  of  this  general- 
3  body.    If  M.  Lamartine  places 

wrongly)  the  exertions  of  the 

rather  low,  these  men  possessed 
not  even  the  faculty  of  verbiage 
»  common  tact  for  the  decorum 
ational  Assembly.  They  got  a 
tter  in  succession  ;  but  their  first 
I  reminded  one  of  the  pejara 
I  of  Tacitus.  M.  Lamartine  says, 
way,  that  '^  Marrast  developed 
,  new  gift  of  his  intellicrence, — 

of  governing  an  assembly  by  its 
pect,  and  ruling  it  by  respecting 
B  turn."  In  the  situation  of  a 
tnt  of  a  National  Assembly,  M. 
t  displayed  that  love  of  show  and 
ntation  he  had  ever  manifested 
is  aoauiring  rank  and  power, 
certs.  Wis,  and  receptions  were 


splendid  in  the  extreme.  His  guests 
danced  on  a  soil,  still  steamiuffwith 
the  blood  of  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  But  everything  requires 
nerves  and  genius, — even  the  possession 
of  power.  AMairast  palpably  sunk  un- 
der the  weight  of  that  elevation  he  had 
once  covetM.  His  heart  even  seemed 
not  strong  enough  for  the  emotions  con- 
comitant on  an  elevated  situation.  He 
cringed  and  (quailed  under  this  anoma- 
lous gift  of  circumstances.  A  malady 
of  the  heart  developed  itsel£  None  but 
could  pity  the  dejected  appearance  of 
the  now  great  man,  compared  with  the 
exuberant  animue  of  him,  when  appro- 
priately located  in  the  bureailx  of  the 
HaHonaL  When  the  Constitution  of 
1849  had  come  to  life,  Marrast  gradually 
faded  from  the  memory  of  his  coimtry- 
men  and  of  that  of  Europe,  until  ms 
death,  10th  March,  1852.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  Cavaignac,  Marie,  and 
other  friends ;  but  no  oration  was  pro- 
nounced, on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
time.  M.  Marrast  was  of  a  short  figure, 
and  his  features  unhandsome  at  first 
sight.  Only  when  he  became  animated 
or  smiled,  appeared  that  solar  fiash  on 
his  &ce — wnich  distinguishes  all  viffor- 
ous-minded  men,  good  and  bad.  Ke- 
pose  to  his  ashes !  Futurity  will,  we 
fear,  handle  him  severer  even  than  we 
may  have  done  on  this  occasion.  Na- 
ture and  history  are  equally  inexorable^ 
and  men  ought  to  guard  aeainst  ne- 
glecting their  great  rules  and  precepts. 

JOHN  PYE   SMITH,   D.D.,  LL.D., 

F.RS.,  F.G.S.,  &C.,  &c.,  &c. 
John  Pyb  Smith  was  bom  in  1774, 
at  Sheffield:  his  father,  Mr.  John 
Smith,  was  a  bookseller  in  that  town. 
The  son  received  the  name  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  all  other  Smiths, 
from  the  Bev.  Mr.  Pye,  a  Dissenting 
minister  in  the  town,  at  whose  meet- 
ing-house  the  family  worshipped.  We 
can  give  but  few  indications  of  the 
manner  in  whidi  youne  Pye  Smith 
passed  through  his  tender  years  and 
his  succeeding  youth  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood ;  but  this  we  can  affirm, 
books  were  very  early  his  tutors  and 
his  pleasures :  he  lutd  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  learning  in  all  its  branches, 
and  was  now  laying  the  foimdation  of 
an  extensive  and  accurate  scholarship. 
He  was  early  the  subject  of  a  piety 
which  hallowed  his  long  life,  and  threw 
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its  mild  radiance  over  all  his  iiiture 
character.  The  Scriptures  became  to 
him  the  highest  and  most  satisfying  of 
all  literature.  It  is  reported  of  him, 
that,  at  the  age  of  Hixteen,  while  em- 
ployed in  his  lather's  business,  he  could 
repeat  tho  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  memory.  Another  state- 
ment we  know  to  have  been  floating 
about  among  some  of  his  friends,  that, 
at  the  age  of  ten,  he  could  rea!d  his 
New  Testament  fluently  and  correctly 
in  its  onginal  Greek  ;  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, vouch  for  its  accuracy. 

But  few  of  Pye  Smith's  early  associ- 
ates survive  him.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, whom  we  may  here  appropriately 
refer  to, — ^Mr.  James  Montgomery,  for 
whom  F^'e  Smith  cultivated  a  warm 
friendship,  which  was  as  warmly  reci- 
procated by  Montgomery.  About  the 
time  we  now  refer  to,  the  first  French 
Ecvolution  was  challenging  the  atten- 
tion, and  inviting  the  criticism,  of 
Europe.  Montgomery  at  that  time 
was  editor  of  one  of  the  Sheffield  news- 
papers, through  which  he  expressed 
some  convictions  and  opinions  which 
bore  hard  upon  our  own  Qovemment, 
in  reference  to  the  part  they  were  tak- 
ing in  French  atfairs.  A  State  prose- 
cution ensued  ;  the  Government  got  a 
conviction ;  and  the  poor,  honest 
patriot,  Montgomery,  was  thrown  into 
prison.  Young  Pye  Smith,  however, 
who  shared  his  finend's  political  senti- 
ments, cenerously  stepped  forward, 
seized  the  editor  s  pen  ;  and,  so  long 
as  his  friend  atoned  for  his  honesty  in 
a  dungeon,  "vvTote  the  leading  articles, 
and  sustained  the  ])aper.  In  this  act 
we  see  the  eonmicncement  of  that  poli- 
tical life  which  was  enacted  so  nobly 
and  HO  consistently  by  Pye  Smith  in 
future  yeai-s. 

Wo  are  now  approaching  the  time 
when  he  took  a  step  which  we  may 
regard  as  the  starting-point  in  that 
career  which  was  so  honourable  and 
illustrious.  We  have  noticed  him  sis  a 
youth  of  piety.  The  religious  element 
was  strong  in  him  ;  his  devotion  was 
deep  and  humble  ;  his  theological  doc- 
trines were  based  upon  earnest  con- 
viction ;  God  was  in  all  his  thoughts, 
and  his  piety  was  liuninous  and  en- 
livening. These,  gathering  their  force 
within  his  soul,  led  him  to  seek  the 
Christian  ministry  as  the  uroper  sphere 
in  which  he  could  fulfil  his  miasion. 
His  connection  and,  itill  more  power- 


fully, his  conviction,  moved  hin 
prefer  the  nunistry  among  the  Pr 
tant  Dissenters ;  consequently,  h< 
tered  the  College  at  Botherliam, 
Sheffield.  Whust  there  he  was 
spicuous  for  the  zeal,  diligence, 
activity  that  he  evinced  in  aU 
branches  of  learning.  He  misse 
opportunity  in  adding  to  liis  stor 
information.  Every  dav  and 
were  honestly  consecrated  to  the 
of  getting  knowledge.  He  made  | 
advancement  in  the  Classical 
guages.  He  went  over  a  vast  fie 
reading  in  the  ancient  historians 
poets  of  Greece  and  Bome,  and  th 
no  superficial  or  imperfect  manuei 
the  Oriental  languages,  too,  he  i 
great  proticiencv.  He  did  everyl 
thoroughly  and  completely,  and 
scholarship  was  often  the  subje 
congratulation  and  commendation 
Professors  in  the  National  Uni\ 
ties.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
thematicu  and  general  physics 
extensive.  He  preferred  stud3ringu 
the  best  masters.  In  the  <&v 
course  which  he  pursued  under 
Edward  Williams,  the  Presidei 
the  College,  his  acquisitions  wei 
valuable  as  to  elicit  from  that  emi 
divine  the  heartiest  approbation 
expressions  of  his  warmest  hopeful 

By  the  time  that  his  college  cc 
terminated  the  proprietors  were  1 
to  part  with  so  erudite  and  ac 
plished  a  scholar.  They  consequi 
retained  him  for  some  time  aa  C 
cal  Tutor  in  his  Alma  Mater.  He 
not  been  in  this  position  lonff  b 
the  trustees  of  Coward's  CoTle^ 
Wymondley,  invited  him  to  the  c 
cal  chair  in  their  institution ;  bi 
the  administration  of  the  affidrs  in 
college  seemed  to  him  to  be  mi-£ 
tural  and  opposed  to  his  honest 
victions,  he  at  once  and  imheeitat 
decUned  the  proffered  honour. 

Another  overture  was  shortly 
made  to  him  from  the  committ 
the  Old  College  at  Homerton,  to 
the  chair  of  Claasical  and  Ge: 
Literature  in  that  establishment, 
ficulties  here,  however,  presented  t 
selves  to  him,  and  he  had  virt 
alvandoned  the  prospect  of  settlii 
Homerton,  and  was  about  to  retu 
his  duties  in  the  north,  hut  a  tei 
snow-storm  prevented  his  leaving 
don  for  some  days.  In  the  mean^ 
the  committee  renewed  their  ap] 
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him  on  terms  more  accordant 
B  own  wishes  and  convictions, 
I  difficulties  being  removed,  he 
iself  at  liberty  to  comply  with 
itation  ;  and  we  find  yoimg  Pye 
(he  was  now  only  twenty-five) 
d  as  tutor  in  the  most  ancient 
ebrated  of  the  Nonconformist 
8, — a  meet  tribute  of  honour  to, 
oitable  place  for,  a  man  of  sudi 
id  varied  attainments,  and  of 
iblemished  excellence  and  piety, 
evated  position  he  held  with 
ary  honom*  for  a  few  years  only, 
leological  chair  falling  vacant, 
ess  for  that  position  was  felt  by 

to  it  he  was  raised  as  the  Prin- 
'  Uie  College.  This  honourable 
d  occupied,  with  high  and  ever- 
I  reputation,  till  within  eight 

of  his  decease,— A  period  of 
fifty  years. 

)st  contemporaneously  with  his 
to  Homerton,  Mr.  Pye  Smith 

the  minister  of  a  congregation 
estant  Dissenters,  which  took 

the  Old  Gravel-pits  Chapel,  in 
>y,  just  then  vacated  by  a  Uni- 
ongregatiou.  And  thus  a  place 
h  Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr. 
n,  and  Mr.  Aspland,  had  suc- 
y  ministered,  began  to  resound 
e  doctrines  of  what  are  termed 
lical  Christianity.  Here,  for 
X  years,  he  continued  his  afiec- 
and  instructive  ministry,  when 
ing  and  multiplying  infirmities 
led    him     to    sever    his    con- 

with  an  attached  and  sorrow- 
k. 

e  Dr.  Pye  Smith  was  resident 
0(»llege  his  first  iipiHjarauce  in 

among  his  students  was  at  the 
K  prayers  in  the  hall.  He  w^as 
absent  ft-om  that  duty.  He 
come  Ln  and  salute  his  "  bre- 
with  a  genial  "  Good  morning," 
n  tlie  family  or  college  worship 
ice«l ;  and  those  beautiful  pray- 
hLs  I — who  that  has  heard  thorn 
r  f«>rget  the  fervent  reverence 
\kich.  he  addressed  the  Infinite 
>r  how  his  tender  piety  breathed 
p  in  every  supplication,  or  the 
autl  ai-tlt^ss  style  in  which  he 
for  daily  bread,  continued  life, 
lities  to  accept  and  do  the  duties 

new-given  day,  or  the  sweet 
by  with  which  he  commended 
ict4?d  members  of  the  household 
care  and  kindness  of  the  All- 


loving,  or  the  muuBsumed  lowliness  into 
which  the  great  man  sunk  himself 
when  speaking  to  the  Eternal,  or  the 
iLallowed  joy  in  which  he  would  give 
thanks  for  all  favours  vouchsafed  to 
the  house,  to  the  Church,  to  the  nation, 
or  to  mankind  ?  Those  devotions  of 
his,  which  we  can  never  forget,  would 
have  moved  the  coldest  soul. 

At  the  hour  for  his  lecture  in  the 
class,  he  would  enter  the  room  gene- 
rally burdened  with  a  great  pue  of 
books,  that  he  intended  to  refer  to  in 
the  course  of  his  lecture.  Whenever  a 
new  book  came  out  on  any  great  ques- 
tion of  divinity,  science,  or  politics,  or 
on  any  question  that  educated  men 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  it  would 
be  sure  to  find  its  way  into  the  lecture- 
room.  In  this  way  not  only  England, 
but  all  Europe  and  America,  were  sum- 
moned to  his  service.  When  the  books 
were  properly  arranged  on  his  desk,  the 
Doctor  would  take  up  his  syllabus  and 
read  from  it  a  few  sentences,  and  know- 
ing that  he  could  find  illustration  of  his 
proposition,  or  a  fortification  for  it,  or 
even  an  antagonism  to  it,  in  some  of 
the  authors  he  had  subpoened,  he  would 
refer  to  such  passage,  and  read  it,  or  as 
fremiently  ask  one  of  the  students  to 
reau  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  Some- 
times, with  half  a  blush  on  his  counten- 
ance (no  mock  modesty  this),  he  would 
refer  to  some  work  of  his  own,  and  ask 
the  students  to  favour  him  with  their 
perusal  of  that  at  their  leisure,  so  that 
he  need  not  repeat  himself.  If  the 
reader  can  picture  such  a  scene  as  this, 
he  will  have  a  pretty  accurate  view  of 
Dr.  Pye  Smith  in  his  lecture-room ;  this 
repeated,  perhaps,  more  than  once  in 
the  morning,  would  complete  his  lecture 
to  his  class.  In  that  room  the  mighty 
dead  and  the  illustrioiw  living  were 
made  to  combine  their  efforts  to  aid  the 
Doctor  in  instructing  his  students.  It 
mattered  but  little  what  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture,  the  course  adopted 
in  most  was  alike.  In  Divinity  proper, 
in  Church  History,  in  Pastoral  Tlieo- 
log>%  in  Ethics,  in  Biblical  Criticism 
and  Interpretation, in  Biblical  Exegesis, 
all  alike  drew  on  the  vast  resources  at 
his  command,  so  that  the  students  not 
alone  listened  to  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  but  to 
Paley,  Butler,  Doddridge,  Watts,  Priest- 
ly, Neander,  Tholuck,  Eniesti,  David- 
son, De  Wette,  Rosenmiiller,  Moses 
Stuart  and  Wayland,  or  to  Lyall,  Mur- 
chison,  Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Ribbage, 
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Hitchcock,  Cuvier,  and  a  multitude 
Yn^Hides. 

Dr.  Pye  Smith's  style  and  manner 
among  his  students  had  none  of  the 
hauteur,  or  l•esel•^'e,  or  repellant  dig- 
nity, assimied  by  some  professors ;  one 
sometimes  thinks  he  abnost  made  him- 
self too  free  with  his  students ;  at  any 
rate,  they  had  no  occasion  to  be  cowered 
under  the  evident  greatness  of  their 
teacher,  for  he  was  among  them  as  a 
father  among  his  loving  children  ;  nor 
did  he  ever  attempt  to  force  his  own 
opinions  on  any  subject  upon  them, 
es[)ecially  if  it  were  a  matter  in  contro- 
versy. He  would  modestly  state  to 
them  his  own  mature  views,  and  fortify 
them  with  an  accumulation  of  evidence 
and  illustration,  and  then  commend 
them  to  the  judgments  and  convictions 
of  the  students.  He  knew  not  what 
dogmatism  was ;  and  though  he  repu- 
diated anything  like  saying,  ^*  You  must 
l>elieve  this  or  that,  or  you  must  think 
as  I  do,"  very  few  of  his  numerous  stu- 
dents diverged  very  far  from  him  in 
sentiment.  There  was  more  conviction 
in  the  manner  he  adopted  than  in  that 
he  avoided.  The  proofs  and  evidences 
of  his  propositions  generally  insimiated 
themselves  into  the  minds,  and  wrought 
conviction  by  their  own  moral  power, 
which  no  external  professional  autho- 
rity could  effect.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
charm  in  the  Doctor's  method  of  work- 
ing UDon  the  mind  ;  his  frankness  and 
considerateness  of  the  laws  of  the  mind 
would  do  much  to  gain  an  abode  for  his 
thoughts  in  other  minds,  and  secure 
their  permanence  there.  Mere  contact 
with  him  would  ilmost  invite  to  a  har- 
mony with  his  views,  especially  when 
.such  contact  was  accomi)anied  with  the 
:dmost  overwhelming  considerations  he 
presented  as  the  passport  for  his 
thoughts  into  others.  There  was  a  spe- 
cies of  intellectual  anastomosis  ever 
going  on  between  the  great  artery  and 
the  irradiating  veins  ;  and  the  students 
who  mostly  became  honest  reflectors 
of  the  Doctor's  sentiments,  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  it. 

The  great  duty  that  the  excellent 
Professor  sought  most  diligently  to  in- 
culcate In  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  was 
the  necessity  of  habituating  themselves 
to  close  reading  and  reflection  in  their 
own  studies.  With  a  noble  self-depre- 
ciatory honesty  he  would  tell  them,  tiiat 
the  hours  they  properly  spent  there 
would  be  of  infinitely  more  value  to 


them  than  all  his  lectures.  He  o 
only  presume  to  give  them  some  sa^ 
tions  which  they  could  take  as  gv 
in  their  journey  of  exploration.  Inq 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  knowledg< 
impressed  most  seriously  upon  the 
their  duty.  No  checks  were  laid  i 
them,  no  means  were  taken  to  n 
their  researches  limited  or  one-si 
Dr.  Pye  Smith  had  never  any  fear 
truth  would  suffer  from  an  aoqu; 
ance  with  the  writings  of  its  impugi 
and  he  therefore  encouraged  nis 
dents  to  search  all  sources,  and  sif 
opinions,  in  order  to  form  honest 
strong  convictions  for  themselves, 
merton  Old  College  was  pre-eminc 
the  seat  of  liberal  learning  and  fre 

auiry.  Its  Professor  thought  this 
le  only  successfrd  way  in  which 
young  men  might  attain  to  manll 
robustness,  and  soundness  of  n 
He  would  even  caution  them  ag] 
making  their  minds  the  common  r< 
tacle  into  which  ho  might  cast  his 
thoughts,  but  would  urge  them  to  i 
their  own  minds  the  womb  and 
home  of  their  own  convictions,  w 
he,  borrowing  an  expression  of  Socr 
would  act  as  midwife,  and  helpi 
thoughts  into  existence. 

In  this  sweet  region  our  desires 
thoughts,  and  our  pen,  would  li 
most  happily,  to  tell  tales  that  w 
illustrate  now  the  Doctor  never  ft 
the  student  in  the  professor,  how 
and  liberal  were  his  sympathies 
his  pupils,  what  interest  he  too 
their  aavancement,  in  what  numbe 
ways  he  consented  to  show  them 
of  personal  kindness,  what  mir 
pleasantries  often  oozed  out  from  i 
of  his  learned  lectures,  and  how  1 
he  was  in  himself  wliat  he  sou^l 
make  the  students ;  on  such  tnt 
we  could  easily  descant,  but  we  hi 
longer  journey  to  take,  and  must,  tl 
fore,  depart,  and  say  to  those  old  1 
peace  to  ye  ! — ^immortality  to  you 
miniscences  and  associations. 

Dr.  Pye  Smith  had  not  been  loi 
Homerton  before  he  became  imm< 
in  a  controversy  with  the  celebi 
Mr.  Belsham,  on  some  of  the  poin* 
volved  in  a  denial  of  the  Deity  of  C] 
Mr.  Belsham,  although  his  antag 
was  a  mere  stripling,  never  entere 
lists  with  one  better  equipped,  *? 
armour  was  better  arraogeo,  or  n 
blows  were  more  damaging;  a1 
same  time,  none  ever  showed  mo 
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entlemaxily  disposition,  or  of  the 
trable  consideration  that  was  due 
a  opponent,  the  fairness  and 
fatforwardness  of  argument,  than 
^e  Smith  in  this  correspondence 
us  antagonist 

ng  fairly  in  this  controversy,  and 
P  been  for  a  great  many  years 
mg  its  points,  Dr.  Smith  aadressed 
If  to  the  preparation  of  his  ^eat 

on  whi<ui  he  himself  rested  his 
hone  of  usefulness  to  his  fellow- 
"Xhe  Scripture  Testimony  to  the 
ah.**  It  had  seemed  to  him  that 
)eity  or  the  non-Deity  of  Jesus 
not  be  determined  by  the  decrees 
mdls,  by  the  sophistries  of  the 
tmen,  by  the  do&inatism  of  theo- 
IS,  by  the  laws  of  logic,  or  by  any 
iod  induction,  but  solely  by  the 
trance  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
ascertained  by  a  sound  philoso- 
.  and  critical  interpretation, 
lat,  then,  was  the  object  of  Dr. 
$mith  in  the  work  imder  con- 
rtion  I  To  any  one  who  will 
illy  study  this  learned  treatise,  it 
e  at  once  evident  that  the  writer 
Ling  not  to  garnish  the  so-called 
lox  belief,  nor  to  strengthen  and 
round  a  foregone  conclusion,  but 
le  is  an  honest,  patient,  and  lal>o- 
inquirer,  labourmg  to  determine 
that  volume,  which  can  alone  be 
dge  in  this  case,  delivers,  not  in 
Asional  dark-shrouded,  figurative 
5e,  but  in  a  harmonious  and  cou- 
t  succession  of  utterances. 
At,  then,  was  his  plan  ?  He  first 
notices  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
r  to  his  inquiry  ;  then  he  dia- 
.  the  right  mode  of  interpreting 
criptures;  reviews  some  errors 
leem  to  him  to  exist  among  all 
arties  concerned  in  this  contro- 
;  and  then  passes  on  to  consider 
formation  tnat  is  obtained,  con- 
is  the  pei*son  of  the  Messiah, 
ite  prophetic  descriptions  of  tlio 
estament ;  some  preliminary  re- 
I  are  given  on  the  term  Messiah, 
n  the  criteria  of  the  application 
nages  in  the  Old  Testament  t«» 
.essiah  ;  after  this  comes  the  real 
encemeut  of  his  grand  inquiry. 
vrardd  of  thirty  pa.ssages  in  tbo 
restament,  which  have  jui  indu- 
e  reference  to  the  MevS«iah  (all 
being  omitted  which  fair  criticism 

consider  doubtful),  are  brought 
his  review.     Each  one  of  these 


he  examines  most  diligently  and  criti- 
cally, using  his  profound  erudition  in 
the  Oriental  tongues  to  aid  liim  in 
getting  at  their  legitimate  meaning. 
Here  will  be  observed  no  mischolarly 
superficialism,  but  the  most  rigid  and 
literal  precision ;  straining  nothing, 
accommodating  nothing,  but  piercing 
into  the  very  core  and  spirit  of  the 
selected  passages,  with  a  penetrating 
skill  and  upri^tness  of  intention  that 
his  opponents  are  among  the  readiest 
to  acknowledge.  Not  alone  on  his  own 
learning,  however,  does  he  rely,  but  he 
brinffs  to  his  aid  the  unboimded  stores 
of  omer  men's  wisdom.  All  writers  on 
the  subject  are  summoned  hither,  from 
all  times  and  all  lands ;  the  scholars  of 
antiquity  and  of  modem  times,  Ger- 
many, Irance,  and  America,  give  him 
the  assistance  of  their  achievements  ; 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  Unitarians 
and  Trinitarians,  are  alike  and  fairly 
resorted  to  for  help  ;  nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  any  of  these  to  charge  him 
with  distorting  their  evidence,  or  of 
making  an  improper  or  a  garbled  use 
of  their  writing  and  testimony. 
Having  criticised  at  much  length 
I  the  information  gathered  from  the  Old 
!  Testament,  he  advances  to  that  which 
is  obtained  "  concerning  the  person  of 
The  Christ,  from  the  narratives  of  the 
Evangelical  history,  and  from  the  as- 
sertions and  intimations  of  Jesus  him- 
self." In  this  branch  of  his  investiga- 
tion he  pui*sues  a  plan  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  former.  A  great  num- 
ber of  passages  are  selected,  and  sul>- 
jccted  to  as  critical  and  scientific  an 
amdysis  and  examination  as  those  of 
the  Old  Testament  were.  Having 
bestowed  an  immense  amount  of  atten- 
tion on  the  statements  of  Jesus  him- 
self, he  next  examines  the  "  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Apostles  in  their  in- 
spired ministry,  concerning  the  person 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist"  Miuiy  of 
the  Apostles*  statements,  which  afKrm, 
or  are  suppK>sed  to  affirm,  the  Deity  of 
the  Messiah,  are  introduced  and  re- 
viewed ill  a  similar  manner,  and  their 
evidence  closes  the  inquiry  he  has  been 
conducting. 

What  now  was  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrived  ?  His  own  words 
must  state  it.  After  liaving  selected 
and  collated  the  prophetic  notices,  he 
says :  "  Such  is  the  i)icture  of  the  Mes- 
siah, drawn  by  the  pencil  of  prophecy, 
while  his  coming  was  yet  the  object  of 
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lioi>e  and  expectation.  It  combines 
opi>ositc  and  apparently  incompatible 
pr(>j)ertie8 ;  those  distinctive  of  the 
Uncreated  and  Unchangeable  God, 
an<l  those  of  a  created  and  dependent 
mortal,  ascending  through  sorrow  and 
death  to  immort;d  life,  glorj',  and  baj>- 
pincss  !  Is  sucli  a  combination  pon- 
sible  r*  .  .  .  *'  The  question  is  a 
question  of  fact,  an<l  can  be  decided 
only  by  the  proper  evidence  of  facts, 
comnetent  testimony  ;  the  testimony 
of  tlie  Scri]>tures,  the  declaration  of 
His  word  who  cannot  be  mistaken,  and 
who  cannot  deceive.  Tliat  testimony 
we  have  cmdeavoured  fairly  and  im- 
l)ai'tially  t-o  ascertain  ;  and,  if  we  have 
not  hceu  altogether  unsuccessful  in  our 
attempts  to  avoid  fallacy  in  argmnent, 
we  might  here  close  our  pleadings. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  all  who  are  called 
Christians  acknowledL'C  to  be  the  long- 
promised  and  exi)ected  Messiah  ;  there- 
fore, ALL  tlie  proi^rties  and  cliaracters 
by  which  the  records  of  divijie  pnn 
phecy  have  described  the  Messiah, 
MUST  belong  to  him  in  their  strictest 
and  most  entire  signification.  Did  the 
Christian  Scriptures  do  no  more  than 
afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
proposition,  Jesusis  the  Messiah,  wc 
should  be  oV)lig(.Hl,  by  necesstu-y  infer- 
ence from  tlui  proj)hotic  descriptions, 
juid  by  all  rules  of  honest  criticism  and 
inteii)retation,  to  conclude  that  his 
l)er«on  eomprised  the  unique  and  inys- 
terioiis  union  of  humanity  and  Deity,'* 
.  .  .  *-The  Messiali  is  not  barely 
tenneil  God,  in  the  i)rophetic  descrip- 
tions ;  but  a  copioiLsness  of  epithet  and 
tattribute,  a  profusion  nf  diversified 
and  lofty  descri])tion,  is  employed  in 
connection  with  the  nnmcs  of  Divinity. 
These  inljiuicts  do  not  i)ermit  iw  to 
undei-stand  the  names  referred  to,  in 
any  lower  or  accommodated  seiLse  ; 
but  they  incontrovertibly  asrribe  to 
the  subject  on  which  tliey  terminate, 
the  most  i)ecidiar  and  exalted  charac- 
ters of  Supreme  Deitv.*' — (Vol.  I.,  ])p. 
335,  33f;,  337,  4th  e(Ut.) 

We  mast  now  hear  him  "collecting 
and  combining  the  sum  of  the  entire 
Testimony  bonic  by  Jesus  Clirist  him- 
self, and  by  his  authorised  servants,  on 
the  great  subject  of  our  inquiry."  "  In 
a  sense  peculiar  to  himself,  he  is  the 
Son  of  God.  ITis  nature  is  perfectly 
known  only  to  God  his  Fatlu^r.  He 
existed  and  acted  before  his  human 
birth,    before    his    earthly  ancestors. 


before  the  world  was  brought  into  ex* 
istence.  He  is  One  with  the  Father, 
in  will,  design,  operation,  and  even  ex- 
istence. To  him  are  attributed  those 
Sowers  and  properties  which  are  most 
istinctive  ot  the  Divine  Essence,  and 
of  which  a  created  nature  is  neces- 
sarily incapable.  A  knowledge  of  the 
cimnsels  and  will  of  the  Deity,  not 
derived  by  communication,  but  ori- 
ginal, natural,  and  intuitive ;  the  pos- 
session of  necessary  and  essential  life  ; 
the  ]x)ssession  of  the  whole  aasemblage 
of  holy  beings  as  his  own  peculiar 
property  ;  absolute  and  infinite  power ; 
supremacy  over  the  created  universe ; 
providential  dominion  and  agency; 
imsearchableness ;  omnipresence  ;  om- 
niscience ;  parity  in  power  with  the 
Almighty  Father;  unchangeablenen ; 
eternity  ;  absolute  perfection ;  exist- 
ence as  one  Behig  with  the  Deity,  To 
him  Divhie  works  are  ascribed  ;  to 
him  are  attributed  the  honours  which 
are  compatible  with  the  Divine  Being 
ne(!essardy  an<l  exclusively.  He  is  not 
only  designated  by  ap{>eIlations  which 
are  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  ood- 
vey  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  dignity, 
such  as  Son  of  God,  in  an  exctusire 
sense.  Image  of  God,  Brightness  of  the 
Divine  Oh>ry,  Express  image  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  Sovereign  of  the 
whole  creation ;  but  he  is  also  deno- 
minated by  those  names  and  titles 
which  are  the  most  distinctive  of  the 
Divine  nature  itself.  He  is  called  the 
Most  High  ;  the  Lord,  in  the  absolute 
and  pi-o-eminent  style  ;  God  ;  the  Lord 
( Jod  ;  the  Lord  and  Gml ;  the  Tnie 
God;  the  only  Sovereign  and  Lord; 
our  (io<l  and  Saviour  ;  the  Great  God 
an<l  our  Saviour ;  the  (4od  who  is  over 
all,  blessed  for  ever."  "I  now  request 
the  judicious  inquii-er  to  compare  this 
stjktt^niout  of  results  with  that  whidi 
we  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  the 
pro])hetic  testimonies  to  the  Messiah. 
H(^  will  find  that  the  issues  of  the  two 
liu('.-i  (»f  investigation  perfectly  agree. 
But  I  csin  honestly  say,  that  I  have 
not  studied  to  make  them  agree.  I^ 
ill  anything,  I  can  have  a  conscious 
assurance  of  sincerity  and  impartiality, 
I  possess  it  here.  My  iaithml  endea- 
vour has  been  to  examine  every  part 
of  the  case  by  the  fair  methods  of  sober 
ci'iticism  and  rational  interpretation ; 
and  to  conduct  the  whole  process  with 
tardy  cirGiimsj>ection  and  conscientioas 
scrupulosity.    I  have  not,  knowingly, 
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le  inBtanoe,  misrepresented 
ments  of  the  opponents, 
t   to    exhibit    them   in  di- 

strength.  I  have  even, 
onoe,  given  them  gratuitous 
bo  prove  the  might  of  truth, 
aid  put    forth    its    utmost 

To  the  closest  attention  and 
that  I  am  able  to  exercise, 

that  both  the  old  Socinian- 
tie  modem  Unitariauism  are 
able  with  the  general  tenor 
istiau  Bevelation.  The  same 
events  acquiescence  in  the 
sme,  under  any  of  its  modifi- 
rhe  Sabellian  and  the  In- 
lypotheses,  either  alone  or 
ipendage  of  the  pre-existence 
man  soul  of  Jesus,  have  the 
jection  of  being  at  variance 
distinct  mention,  which  the 

constantly  make,  of  *  God 
•  and  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 
onclusion  which,  to  my  most 
iviction,  flows  from  the  whole 
)phetic  and  Apostolic  testi- 
leming  Christ,  received  in 
md  sincerity,  without  hiduig, 
)r  evading  any  part  of  that 

is,  that  the  person  of  Jesus 
t,  the  Lord,  Redeemer  and 
•f  mankind,  comprises  the 
d  mysterious  union  of  hu- 
i  Deity  ;  the  himian  nature, 
ts  proper  qualities,  and  the 
.ture,  with  all  its  essential 
J.  This  I  embrace  as  the 
the  Scriptures,  the  primitive 
ulic  faith,  and  the  immovable 
od. 

inclusion  involves  a  belief  in 
ne  usually  called  that  of  the 

doctrine  which,  though  the 
>nly  a  compendious  term  of 
mention,   appears   to  mo   to 

m«>Mt  satisfactory  ground  of 

Wlief  ill  the  Deity  of  the 
-Vol.  ii.,  ])p.  419—24. 
ing  onwards  to  this  conclu- 
^niith  tells  us  he  apeut  many 
t  yenvH, — he  liaving  stated  it 
himself,  we  have  nothing  to 
;  but  we  may  briefly  notice 
ice  (»f  this  coloHsa!  work  of 
and   of  unridorned    religion 

»rk  rinitrilintcd  largely  to- 
yiniif  a  fiero*',  raiif^orous  thoo- 
rfarc.  tliat  had  long  existed 
I  between  combatant  theo- 
ud    which    had    developed 


ebnllitions  of  unseemly  invective  on 
both  sides,  and  had,  in  some  instances, 
led  even  to  deplorable  outbreaks  of 
fury,  that  were  by  no  means  worthy  of 
the  subjects  of  tiiem,  and  over  whidi 
Christianity,  to  which  both  parties 
professed  suDJection,must  have  biushcKl 
and  wept.  To  have  had  any  part  in 
hushing  snch  undi^fied  storms  must 
have  marked  the  miportance  of  his 
work  ;  and  we  maintain  that  Dr.  Pye 
Smith's  work  had  a  great  share  m 
this.  He  proved  to  all  disputants  that 
deep  convictions  on  either  side  might 
be  maintained  firmly,  and  stated  ^ly, 
without  exacerbating  men  of  contrary 
convictions  by  needless  contumely. 

More  than  this,  the  book  gained  for 
the  writer  a  distmct  and  determinate 
position  in  the  general  controversy; 
and,  should  that  controversy  ever  again 
become  prominent,  the  position  of  Dr. 
Smith  must  be  recognised.  Neither 
side  can  ignore  his  work.  It  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  main  branches  of  the 
literature  of  the  question, — the  very 
classics  of  the  controversy. 

Scholara  and  divines  of  the  present 
day  owe  much  to  this  production  of 
Dr.  Ppre  Smith,  for  its  having  opened 
to  their  view  a  field  of  vast  resources, 
of  incalculable  value,  in  the  German 
language.  This  was  a  path  that  had 
hitherto  been  trodden  by  few.  Tye 
Smith  explored  it,  and  discovered  its 
numerous  and  pregnant  mines  of 
wealth,  and  urged  his  comrades  on- 
ward to  the  search  and  the  true  reali- 
sation. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  here, 
that  his  acquaintance  with  the  German 
literature  commenced  when  studies 
first  became  his  delight ;  and  it  kept  on 
increasing  all  through  his  life.  Many  of 
the  great  divines  of  Germany  were  his 
personal  friends.  Neander,  Tholuck, 
and  others,  valued  him  highlv ;  and, 
both  in  their  corresjwndence  with  him 
and  in  their  interchange  of  visits,  they 
gave  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  they 
held  one  so  well  conversant  with  the 
literature  of  their  fiitherland. 

This  work  has  now  a  place  in  all  the 
great  seats  of  divinity-teaching.  It 
has  become  a  text-book  in  all  of  them ; 
not  merely  among  the  Dissenting  col- 
leges, but  also  in  the  Establishetl  uni- 
vpraities  of  the  realm.  In  the  ti-aining 
of  the  Stale  (derg}%  the  thoughts  and 
the  wisdom  of  Pye  Smith  are  woven. 
He    has    become,   by    his    profound 
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erudition,  not  only  the  public  teacher, 
but  also  the  private  oouuBellor,  of  the 
clergA%  the  profeasors  in  our  uuiversi- 
ties,  and  of  the  bishops  of  the  church. 

We  should  like,  had  we  space,  to  let 
our  j)en  trace,  in  brief  review,  the 
value  of  all  his  published  works  that 
are  now  on  our  table,  and  inviting  us 
to  the  task  ;  but  we  must  forbear.  We 
ma  J,  however,  just  indicate  some  of 
the  more  imi)ortant,  and  then  pass  on 
to  his  last,  though  not  least,  contribu- 
tion to  theology  and  science.  Here  is 
a  valuable  letter  to  Dr.  Lee,  the  Besius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambriage, 
vindicating  Protestant  Dissent  from 
the  charge  of  being  ^im-Scripturaland 
unjustifiable,"  which  charge  Dr.  Lee 
had  brought  against  it,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Pye  Smith.  This  is  followed  by  a 
further  \'indication,  on  the  grounds  of 
"  Holy  Scripture,  the  Moral  <7bliga- 
tions  of  Men,  and  the  Lil^erties  of 
BritouK,"  addressed  to  the  same  gentle- 
man, who  had  repeated  his  charges. 
We  can  only  say  of  them  that  the  ar- 
guments are  stated  calmlv,  dignifiedly, 
yet  pungently  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
large  numbers,  conclusively. 

The  "  Four  Discourses  on  the  Sacri- 
fice and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Chrbt," 
are  profoundly  ezegetical,  and  to  di- 
vines invaluable  ;  a  necessary  supple- 
ment to  the  **  Scripture  Testimony. 

There  are  some  highly  interesting 
and  learned  sermons,  one  on  '*  The 
Necessity  of  Religion  to  the  Wellbeing 
of  a  Nation."  Tnis  sermon  led  to  the 
honourable  and  temperate  controversy 
with  Dr.  Lee.  Another  on  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Interi)retation  of  the  Prophe- 
cies of  Scripture  ;"  and  another  on  the 
"  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  Unlike  common  sermons, 
these  are  all  lengthy  disquisitions, 
fraught  with  (we  hafl  almost  said  over- 
whelmed bj")  the  varied  and  vast  learn- 
ing of  their  author.  To  persons  inte- 
rested in  the  questions  discussed,  they 
will  yield  much  information,  and  no 
little  delight. 

The  controversial  labours  of  Dr. 
Pye  Smith  with  the  "Rev.  Robert 
Taylor"  ouffht  not  to  be  passed  un- 
noticed. This  gentleman  had  thought 
it  a  duty  he  owed  to  society  to  come 
out  with  a  "  Manifesto,"  proclaiming 
his  belief  that  Christianity  wjis  a  mere 
fablo  of  the  East,  projected  into  our 
own  regions  and  times,  and  that  its 
documents  were  but  impudent  forge- 


ries. The  ahow  of  learning  he  mads  fai 
support  of  his  theoriei^  and  the  dta- 
tions  he  used  from  authon  wham  he 
had  made  plastic  to  his  own  porpoHs. 
drew  from  Dr.  Pye  Smith  two  letten. 
of  such  withering  indignatioa  as  we 
oould  scarcely  have  ezpeotad  from  his 
gentle  and  sparing  hand.  Bat  he  was 
jealous  for  the  truth  ;  and  hia  expo- 
sure of  this  gentlemau*B  nnfiumeH^ 
fallacies,  and  palpable  diahoneatfy  wen 
terrible.  He  overwhelmed  him  under 
tremendous  mass  of  le 


victed  him  of  evidently  wiifbl 
tions  of  the  writers  whom  he  pretended 
to  (j^uote,  vindicated  historical  Chris- 
tiamty  from  his  aspersions  and  sneefs ; 
in  a  word,  he  scounrod  the  aoomer  into 
silence.  He  subsided,  and  moat  likely 
by  this  time  both  himself  and  his  not 
very  benevolent  mission^  have  de- 
scended far  beneath  the  memory  of 
most  men.  However,  independency  i 
of  their  cause,  we  bespeak  for  theas 
letters  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  the  attentin 
of  all  Englishmen  for  all  time  to  eonuL 
No  man  can  read  them  without  finding 
in  them  the  finest  and  completeat  ma- 
nifestation of  the  rocky  gronnda  and 
reliable  foundation  on  which  CAa»- 
tianity  is  reared. 

We  now  come  to  the  pvatest  pnhlie 
monument  of  Pye  Smith's  faineifte 
product  of  his  combined   pietj 
genius, — a  work  second,  in  onr 
to  none  that  had  preceded  it ; 
challenging  at  once  tha  faomacn  of  the 
learned  and  the  gratnode  of  the  de- 
vout,— ^his  ^*  Scripture  and  Geokv' 
The  object  of  this  work  ia  to  trfWi 
value  of  tiie  alleged  oppoaition  pn- 
sented  by  the  discoveries  of  |pd0Qr,ti 
the  account  given  by  the  ScnpUne^  of 
the  creation  and  constitution  of  tki 
universe.    This  question  was  agitatin 
the  minds  of  many  thoughtful  mm,  m 
well  as  confusing  and  praudicing  thoH 
of  the  unthiukms.     To  the  mmd  of' 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  howeyeri  then  ap- 
peared no  opposition.    He  never  oowi 
oelieve  that  the  book  of  God 
b^  human  hands,  oould  ever 
diet  the  elder  volume  written  by  tki 
immediate  hand  of  its  Author. 

On  this  sublime  qnestiony  his  ooa* 
victions  had  been  settiedyaa  he  tab 
us,  five-and-thirty  years  b^ore  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  volume  (1838),  aw 
those  convictions  were  as  scientific  ai 
they  were  stronff. 

In  comparative   seienoe^  whkh  iw: 
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the  loftiest  of  all,  he  had  for  many 
yean  been  a  student,  viewing  the 
facts  presented  by  nil  the  Bcienccs, 
collecting  and  aiTangiug  them,  and 
forming  of  them  a  science  of  tlic 
sciences.  As  far  back  as  the  year 
1812,  wo  find  him  striting  in  one  o^the 
Be* views  of  the  day,  the  imjjoi'tant 
truths  which  are  the  groundwork  of 
this  treatise.  There  he  affirms  that  a 
human  system  of  Biblical  inteqircta- 
tion  may  be  erroneous  (as  he  regarded 
it),  but  that  it  was  im]K>ssible  for  na- 
ture to  pn»ve  untrue. 

We  can  but  briefly  trace  the  cource 
of  the  argument  pursued  in  this  work, 
and  having  done  that,  must  as  brit^Hy 
notice  its  iwsulta.  The  eai'lier  lectures 
are  devotiMl  to  setting  forth  some  of 
the  principal  facts  brought  to  light  by 
the  investigations  of  geology — ^the  evi- 
dence presented  by  the  face  and  botly 
of  the  earth  that  it  has  been  undergt>- 
ing  constant  and  regular  changes — the 
various  species  of  stratification — the 
discover}-  of  organic  remains,  vegetable 
and  animal,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  imbedded  at  varioits  depths  in 
the  strati  ti  cat  ions, — these  and  many 
other  facts  have  led  scieiitiiic  men  to 
believe  that  the  imiverse  niu«t  have 
been  in  existence  and  progrcjwive 
gn.>wth  towards  its  present  shape 
and  f.trm,  for  an  incalculable  so- 
rirs  of  a^'is,  extending  inlinittly 
further  back  than  the  r«  tvivcd  oos- 
mnj^ouy  assijfiw  to  its  orij^iii. 

In  succ*»e«ling  lectun.s  the  ivsulls  of 
ge<»lofrieal  interrog:itorie.s  an*  arrayrd 
pi4le  by  ?sido  with  the  account  of  the 
creation  which  i^  contaii:«'<l  in  the 
Pentateuch,  which  soeiiis  :it  the  rn-st  '• 
blui^h  to  countenance  the  liolief  in  a  | 
much  more  recont  creation  than  geolo- 
gy demand.4,  and  in  some  inst-inces  to 
record  thecnration  of  effects  hel'ore  the 
cau>4-s  of  8uch  were  in  exi.^tenee  ;  tlieso 
r».-sults  are  also  i>lacud  in  contrast  with 
the  belief  tlif.t  the  Noachiau  deluge 
wa.-*  !»pri-ad  over  the  whole  universe, 
■which  science  regar<ls  both  lus  iiiipossi- 
Mf  and  as  unnecessjirj'  for  its  designed 
end  :  thti  eonimon  ascri])tIon  of  these 
ge'.»l'fgical  ])henoniena  to  that  deluge 
IS  likt?wise  found  to  be  untenable  ami 
iuade<iuate  to  their  production.  These 
arc  fu.»me  of  the  chief  ph.ists  in  thcdis- 
cref.f4ncy  between  the  science  of  geolo- 
py  and  what  are  siip|x>sed  to  Ik.*  the 
tc.'i4'hings  of  Revelation  on  the  ])oiiit. 

Various  methods  of  escape  from  this 


difficulty  are  next  adverted  to  and 
criticised.  Of  these,  one  proposed  by 
cei-tain  religious  men,  is  to  i^iore  the 
whole  evidence  of  geology,  and  to  brand 
the  whole  Si'iencii  with  sin  ecclesiastical 
anathema,  and  thus  adhere  to  the  gen- 
eral belief;  another  proposed  to  give 
up  the  Mosaic  records,  owing  to  our 
inability  properly  to  construe  and  in- 
.  terpret  the  Hebrew^  language ;  another 
to  regard  the  account  of  Moses  not  as 
accurately  historical,  but  presented  in 
the  style  of  figure  and  poetry ;  to 
none  of  these  could  the  lecturer  assent^ 
still  less  to  those  that  woidd  iNirade 
the  manifest  tniths  of  nature  ni  loud 
exultation  against  those  of  llevelatioii, 
and  seek  thereby  to  overturn  belief  in 
the  liible. 

The  concbuling  lectures  proceed  to 
lay  down  the  sound  philological  mode 
of  interpreting  the  language  of  Re- 
velation. Applying  the  principle  he 
haii  established,  he  proves  that  the  first 
verse  in  the  l>ook  of  Genesis  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  iiide])endent  position;  is  a 
chapter  in  itself,  8Ci>arated  from  all 
that  follows  it,  by  age^  and  teons  sufli- 
cient  in  duration,  for  all  the  mutations 
that  the  universe  evidently  has  passed 
throimh,  and  for  the  i)roduction,  life, 
and  decay  of  those  organic  beings 
whoso  reiiiains  arc  the  occasion  of  our 
won<ler  and  inquiry  at  the,  present 
day.  This  is  the  key-stone  of  all  Dr. 
Pyc  Smith's  system.  We  can  only  jiut 
state  tlie  results  to  which  he  was 
brou^dit  bv  his  system  of  interpreta- 
tion, whieli  we  shall  do  in  his  own 
Won  Is. 

"Iliave  now  reaclusl  the  point  at 
which,  from  tlie  l)eginiiing  of  these 
lectures,  I  liave  been  aiming.  I  si)eak 
my  own  c«»nviction,  an<l  I  trust  I  have 
broii;,'ht  forward  suffiei cut  evidence  to 
support  that  conviction,  that  the  al- 
leged disciepance  between  the  Holy 
Scri])turesand  the  discoveries  of  scien- 
tilic  investigation,  is  not  in  reality,  but 
in  semblance  oidy  :  in  particular,  that 
tlie  Scrii)ture.s,  fairly  interpreted,  are 
not  adv<'rse  to  a  belief  in  an  immeasur- 
ably high  antiiiuity  of  tiie  earth  ;  in 
the  reference  of  tlie  six  days'  w«jrk  to 
a  part  only  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  in 
the  position  of  several  centres  of  cre- 
ation, distinct  from  each  other,  on 
the  rurface  of  the  globe  ;  in  the  reign 
of  death  over  the  inferior  animals, 
from  the  earliest  existence  of  organ- 
ised earthly  beings  ;  and  in  a  limited 
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extent  of  the  deluge  'whicb  swept  away 
the  roiniinnt  of  a  Holf-dostroyiiij^  raw, 
Kiving  one  family,  which  'found  gi-ace 
in  thii  eyes  of  the  Lord.*  I  have  nut 
utU'mptod  to  do  this  by  affirming  that  the 
Sin'ipturca  teach  the  sciences,  or  that 
their  language  can  bo  forced,  by  any 
grammatical  or  critical  ingenuity,  into 
a  litcnd  accordance  with  Rcientific 
truths ;  but  by  adducing  abundant- 
evidi'iicc  to  show  that  the  Author  of 
l\cv elation  sjHike  to  mnnkind  in  such 
language  as  they  wore  accustomed  to 
use,  such  as  they  could  moat  readily 
understand)  and  such  as  must  ever  re- 
main the  most  nllecting  and  impres- 
sive to  the  human  heart. 

"  Let  it  also  be  ol«crved,  that  the 
principle  of  interpretation  here  brought 
tbrwarda  is  entirely  independent  of 
facts  in  natural  his*tory,  or  doctrines  of 
geology,  or  any  other  branch  of  natiu-al 
science.  If  those  facts  be  denied,  and 
thosi.;  doctrines  disprcived,  still  this 
mode  of  understanding  the  figurative 
language  of  Scripture  will  not  be  af- 
fected ;  it  stands  ujxin  its  own  evi- 
dence, and  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  over- 
tlirown. 

"  It  follows,  then,  as  a  universal 
truth,  that  the  Bible,  faithfully  iuter- 

Sreted,  erect*  no  bar  agjiinst  the  moat 
•ee  and  extensive  investigation,  the 
most  comprehensive  and  searching  in- 
duction. Let  but  tlie  investigation  be 
surtii'ient,  and  the  induction  honest; 
let  observation  tiike  its  farthest  flight ; 
let  exj)enmeiit  penetrate  into  all  tlic 
recesses  of  natm-e  ;  let  the  veil  of  ages 
be  lifted  up  from  all  that  has  hithei-to 
been  unknown,  if  such  a  course  were 
passible  ;  religion  need  n<»t  fear,  Chris- 
tianity is  sj'cure,  and  true  science  will 
always  pay  homage  to  the  Divine  Cre- 
ator and  Sovereign." 

Such  a  work,  enunciating  such  sen- 
timents, coulu  not  appear  without  im- 
mediate and  marked  effect.  It  fell 
like  a  bomb-shell  in  the  midst  of  the 
uniniiuu'ing  adherent*  to  the  common 
system  of  I>ible  interpretation.  It 
astounded  them  ;  spoilt  their  calcida- 
tions  ;  overthrew  their  chronology ; 
ujjsrt  their  cosmogony ;  confounded 
th(Mr  calendar,  and  provoked  their  ir- 
ritable aspersions  on  the  wisdom  and 
purity  of  it*  author.  Many  rational 
aiid  contemplative  mimls,  however, 
received  it  very  ditterently.  It  ap- 
peared to  them  to  contain  the  solution 
of  a  grand  question  that  had  troubled 


thoughtful  men.  In  its  light  they  nv 
the  (li.s:i]>]>earance  of  that  seeraiiu;  fai- 
congruity  between  the  vorka  and  the 
Word  of  Ciod.  It  seemed  to  them  to 
strike  and  proclaim  the  fraternity  of 
science  and  Kevelation  ;  it  coutribnted 
much  to  convince  men  that  no  one 
truth  of  God  can  ever  come  in  colUflion 
with  another;  that  nothing  am  be 
philosophically  true  and  theologically 
false,  nor  the  converse  of  thia ;  thai 
truth  is  immuta})le  under  whatover 
trnrl)  it  may  be  expressed ;  that  truth 
IS  one,  cannot  be  divided,  cannot  b^ 
come  self-opposed,  or  self -destructive. 

This  is  what  Dr.  Smith  laboured,  we 
think  not  unsuccessfully,  to  Bhow,ed- 
entificallv  working  up,  blendinff,  and 
joining  the  results  of  several  sciencee. 
Ilis  work  stands  as  the  vinculum — ^the 
knot  that  binds  in  indissoluble  union 
the  %cience  of  theology  and  the  edenoe 
of  geology.  lioth  these  sciences  are 
much  indebted  to  him.  The  latter  a 
oViligated  to  him  for  remoring  huge 
popular  and  jn'eiudicial  misapprehen- 
sions conc(.*niing  her;  while  the  former 
thanks  him  for  having  introduced  her 
to  a  new  friend  and  a  mighty  ally. 

l^y  this  grijat  wfirk  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
wrenched  out  of  the  hands  of  men 
meanly  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
the  weapons  with  which  they  were 
as.sailing  the  Scriptures,  and  proved 
that  those  weajious  were  the  appropri- 
ate auxiliaries,  and  not  the  adversanes, 
to  any  truth.  In  their  luinds  pliiloeo- 
phy  had  become  false  and  selTcontra- 
dietorv :  ho  restored  it  to  its  native 
truthfulness. 

A  great  clnnge  was  produced  by 
this  Avork  in  the  public  mind.  Few, 
we  l.>elieve,  would  now  plead  for  the 
old  int^i7>r^tation  of  the  early  portions 
f»f  the  Book  of  Genesis — at  leasts 
through  the  press.  The  age  only 
wanted  the  information  which  this 
work  sup] dies  ;  and,  for  it,  Pj-e  Smith 
deser^'es  well  of  his  times — for  liavins 
there  })rcsented,  in  a  simplified  ana 
jH>pulari3cd  form,  the  materials  which 
the  industry  and  genius  of  other  minds 
ha<l  brought  to  him. 

Should  any  sav  that  Pye  Smith  has 
discovered  nothuig — that  he  merely 
works  upon  the  discoveries  of  others  ; 
we  rci)ly  tliat  they  are,  in  one  respect^ 
ri^ht.  lie  discovered  no  fact  in  anv 
Bci<>uce,  and  he  pretends  no  such  origi- 
nality ;  but  to  him  must  be  conoeded 
the  discovery  of  an  aflfinity  between  the 
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factfl  of  xnimy  sciencea,  and  for  whioh 
the  «tn(K>uts  of  them  all  will  heartily 
thank  him.  Twas  his  honom-  to  show 
his  equals  how  Hovchitiou  and  n\\  «lis- 
cnvoreil  trutha  dwrlt  iimioably  together 
as  twiu-sistors ;  liia  to  suiiiiiion  them 
on  to  see  Heaven's  hannonies  typed 
out  in  all  the  visible  works  of  (Jod  ; 
his  to  open  and  widen  the  field  in 
which  tlieological  speculations  were 
osercise^i,  by  making  it  comprehend 
All  Truth. 

This  valuable  work  was  not  iinap- 
preeiated  by  the  lovers  of  truth  and 
sober  inquiry  ;  its  ap]>efiranco  led  tlie 
KiiVtil  Society  and  the  (.Jeolo^ioal  So- 
ciety to  elect  the  author  a  member  of 
their  respective  bodies — a  meettrii»ute 
to  the  worth  uf  the  man,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  labuui*fl.  As  Universiiy 
h(.«nours  voluntarily  were  poured  on 
him  when  his  other  gi-eat  Avork  was 
published,  so  scientiiic  distinctions  en- 
robed him  f.>r  his  "  Scripture  and  Oeo- 
lo-v. ' 

ILiviuii  mentioned,  at  snmn  lencrth, 
the  two  great  works  on  whiclj  the  llte- 
mrv  repuUition  of  Dr.  Pye  h5iiiith 
mamly  rests  we  can  only  ejiunu'ratc 
other  productions  of  his  pen,  anrl  pass 
on.  The  completest  list  that  we  (.an 
obtAiu  of  these  comprises  : — 

An  Address  to  the  Students  of 
Humert^in  College  on  Knteriug  upon 
the  Duties  of  Clussiciil  Tutor  in  tliat 
Institution. 

A  Senni>n  on  the  Means  of  Obtain- 
ing Satisfaction  witli  I^e.i,'rir*l  to  the 
Truths  of  Keligious  Opinion.--. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Prosperity  of  a 
Christian  Church. 

A  Disci.»nrse  on  the  Divine  (Mory 
Dii»playetl  >>y  the  Permission  of  Sin. 

An  Eissiiy  i.»n  Prudence  and  J'iL-ty, 
Rec*»umn'n<led  to  Young  P«.Tsons  at 
their  Entrance  upon  the  Active-  Duties 
of  Life. 

A  Sennon  on  the  Temper  to  1  .e  Cul- 
tivated by  Christians  of  Different 
Denominations  toward  eafli  other. 

A  Xamitive  of  the  liasi  ^loiueni-j 
of  the  Hon.  F.  X.,  a  Ccmvert  from 
Chj-istianity  to  Inti<lelity. 

A  Small  Volume  on  the  Ixeasons  of 
the  Prutestant  J^eligion. 

ThL-re  were  other  minor  )ail»lications 
that  iit  ditlerent  times  appeared,  which, 
Ibr  vr'ifK.'  rea.sons,  were  all«:>wi'd  by  I)r. 
Pye  Smith  to  remain  in  obscurity.  On 
these  we  have  been  unable  to  lay  our 
hjukds ;  and  we  regret  that  many  of 


tlio  valuablo  small  treatises  in  the 
iV>regoing  lists  have  gone  com]iletely 
out  of  print:  many  of  them  wen?  surely 
deservnig  of  (continued  notoriety.  Our 
list,  lujwever,  will  jrivc  not  a  very  im- 
])erfect  view  of  what  he  h:i3  done  for 
the  religious  literature  of  our  •.'ountry. 

Having  advanced  as  far  as  we  may 
go  iji  our  sketch  of  the  laboui*s  of  Dr. 
Pye  Smith,  it  may  not  here  be  amiss 
to  notice  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind, 
which  those  labours  indicate.  His 
mind  was  active,  fnsh,  and  vigorous 
in  all  its  operations  ;  wc  do  him  no 
injustice  in  saying,  tliat  it  was  more 
collective  than  creative.  He  was  free 
from  the  narrowness  of  i)arty,  and 
would  gather  knowledge  frt>m  all 
sources  ;  yet  there  was  strong  mental 
indrpon<lence.  "Whatever  he  gathered 
by  patient  inquiry  and  study,  became 
his  own  by  deep  conviction. 

His  imagination  was  not  brilliant, 
lie  wjifi  no  poet.  He  h.ad  not  "the 
aceonii)lishment  of  vei-se  ;"  and  yet,  in 
reading  his  works,  we  have  fallen  on 
pas.«*ages  of  exquisite  beauty  and  rapt 
sublimity,  that  wouM  havo  a  Horded 
stock  enough  for  many  a  poi-m.  Was 
not  the  life  of  this  man  an  .  \tentled 
poem  I  Was  thi-re  not  the  tun-  spirit 
of  poetry  in  his  gnat  woik,  penetrat- 
ing into  the  substance  of  all  truths,  and 
there  gazing  upun  their  interdepend- 
ence anil  harmony  .'  Still  he  dwelt 
more  in  the  real  W(»rld  than  in  the 
ideal  :  he  lived  among  solid  and  some- 
what dry  faets  ;  and  intimate  associa- 
tion with  tliese  is  not  always  found 
auxiliary  to  poetic  sentiments  and 
aspirations. 

ilis  mind  did  n(»t  exhibit  it:?elf  in 
litful  tirewoiks,  Vmt  in  a  ft^teady  tlame, 
ever  glowing  and  ever  brightening. 
It  <lid  not  present  itself  iw  a  meteor 
shooting  with  a  lurid  glare  acro.ss  the 
tirmament,  but  as  a  plan«.t,  ever  shin- 
ing, and  ever  to  be  rightly  calculat<;d 
on: 

*'  Like  as  .1  star, 
That  makoth  not  liaste, 
That  taketh  not  rest, 
lint  over  lultilliii-^ 
IJis  tTO<l  given  h-jst. 

He  was  not  a  mountain  tossing  up 
sudden  and  irregular  v«.»lunjes  «.d' smoke, 
ashes,  and  glowing  eoal:^,  but  a  mine 
ever  yielding  a  rich  store  of  preciou;i 
metal. 

He    was   ever   a  student,  from  the 
morn  of  his  days  till  "^  fresh  in  the 
02 
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■trenifth  mil  m.ijosty  of  :ige."  Kvory 
day  wad  :i  lii'.'  t»  him,  iiiarkcil  hy  its 
own  CDii'iiU'st-j  :iiul  j^aiiH.  JIU  *'  Java 
were  bouinl  cacli  lo  t.-:i*li  in  natural 
piety."  Dr.  Pye  Smith  hail  nut  been 
what  ho  wjiH  to-day,  unK'ss  his  yi>stcr- 
day  liad  bccMi  what  it  was.     Kin  i>ast 

E repaired  him  for,  an* I  lifti>d  liim  «.ai  i.\ 
is  present ;  nnd  witli  tlie  momontiim 
of  yesterday's  aehi»*voments  ho  as- 
said'ted  t\u'  ililtieulties  and  made*  the 
COUquestH  of  tn-day.  Ilis  self-eiilture 
was  constant  and  wi'll  oondueteil.  Jlis 
brain  wjus  a  shelf  on  wliioh  were  stored 
tbo  works  of  almost  every  valuaV)le 
wi*iter  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Hia  receptivity  wa^  immens»\  de«'p, 
capacious,  retentive,  so  that  what  he 
hail  once  maih'  his  own  he  never  lost. 
He  was  a  Colossus  of  learnin;^,  a  com- 

Sleto  oyclopiedia,  a  livin^j,  breathiiifj 
►ibliotheca,  Avh««m  you  could  ncvav 
consult  in  vain.  Whatever  he  ilid  he 
did  thorouj^hly,  an«l  made  his  splendid 
attainments  anxiliaiy  t^i  all  his  works. 
He  was  prudent,  toi»  ;  he  dashed  .at 
nothing,  but  carefully  surveyed  and 
explored  the  ground  he  had  to  tread 
before  he  f  ]it<;red  upon  it.  He  never 
^ot  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  and  lost 
himself. 

In  Dr.  Pye  Smith  may  be  seen  a^ 
gi>od  and  encouraghig  an  instance  of 
what  a  man  may  attjiin  to  who  is  only 
faithful  and  honest  to  himself  and  his 
entlowments,  as  in  any  modern  bio- 
grapliy.  With  a  min<l  healthy  and 
sound,  with  .'iptness  and  love  for  study, 
with  an  unprejudiced  and  inquiring 
spirit,  with  sober  reflection,  with  time 
well  spent,  with  diligence  well  directed, 
with  a  proper  use  of  the  results  of 
other  men's  labours,  may  most  men 
attain  to  some  greatness.  To  the  j)os- 
flcssion  and  exercise  of  these  attributes 
of  mind  he  owed  all  that  he  did  or 
became.  He  ha«l  not  the  [)restige  of 
place  or  the  ai<l  of  powerful  connections 
lo  help  him  onwards.  Had  he  been  a 
member  of  either  of  the  Church  Ksta- 
blishments  of  the  realm  he  w«»uld  have 
attained  a  raj)id  succession  of  honours 
and  elevations,  each  one  of  which 
would  have  been  an  epoch  in  his  life, 
and  a  fei*tilo  source  of  biograj)hical 
dilation.  His  conscience,  which  ever 
ruled  him,  kept  him  distinct  and  a]>art 
from  these.  All  the  elevations  wliieh 
could  be  gained  in  the  Nonconformist 
Church  were  .speedily  reached,  and 
these  he  held  through  life.    As  much 


justice,  however,  as  the  comp 
recognition  of  his  works  ana  worth  by 
members  of  the  KstablLshments  eould 
do  him,  w:us  acoorileil  to  hun,  and  pos- 
terity will  yet  do  him  much  more. 

P»ei!ig  a  Dissenter,  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
professed  the  very  **  Dissidence  of  Dis- 
sent.'' State  KstablishTQcnti}  of  reli- 
gion he  looked  on  as  legislative 
machineries  for  i>olitical  purposes  ; 
ami  he  took  a  most  determined  stand 
against  them.  AH  the  organisations 
that  were  successively  reared  to  expose 
the  uselessness  and  mischief  of  tuese 
EsUiblishments  received  his  hearty 
concurrence  and  co- operation.  The 
hist  of  these,  the  Auti-State-Church 
Association,  counted  him  among  its 
founders  anil  supjKjrters.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  general  conference  when 
this  society  was  formed,  and  spoke 
warmly  in  its  support. 

We  very  well  know  that,  by  some 
Dissfutei-s,  Dr.  Pye  Smith  has  been 
accusetl  of  inconsistency  in  his  Noncon- 
f'lrmity  by  becoming  and  continuing  a 
distributor  of  the  English  Itcjium 
Donum, — a  grant  from  Parliament  for 
the  relief  of  necessitous  Dissenting 
ministers ;  but  the  consistency  of  the 
man  may  be  seen  even  here.  He  be- 
lieved that  that  scMsiUed  grant  was  a 
debt,  and  not  a  gil^  or  an  endowment ; 
that  the  Parliam(Mit  was  only  giving 
a  stipulated  ainiuity  for  which,  many 
yeai*s  before,  it  had  received  an  equi- 
valent. This  was  a  fact  which  Dr. 
Pye  Smith  well  knew  and  belie^'ed ; 
and,  as  he  conscientiously  believed  this 
to  be  a  bargain  boiiafde  made  by  Par- 
liament, his  censors  would  have  done 
better  to  admire  his  sterling  integrity 
than  bring  a  flimsy  accusation  uf  in- 
consistency against  him. 

One  more  ment'd  feature  may  be 
mentioned,  —  his  entire  self-oblivion. 
He  nevi'r  seemed  to  be  conscioi»  ot 
his  own  great  abilities  or  sen'ices. 
Mei^kness  and  humility  absorbed  all 
tlioULrht  of  himself,  even  a  most  justi- 
fiable one.  He  was  "  a  lowly,  great, 
goo«l  man."  H  is  greatness  was  evident 
to  all  but  himself.  The  flow  of  tribu- 
tjiry  honours  never  plunged  him  into 
pride,  but  were  worn  in  an  admirable 
self-possession. 

Ik'fore  we  bring  this  sketeh  to  a 
close,  there  remain  some  few  of  his 
social  relationshii>s  at  which  we  must 
throw  a  hasty  <flance.  We  have  said 
that  for  many  years  he  held  a  paetoratc^ 
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aiiil  w-  ■■■  .:'  j-.i  t-  Iv.-k  lit  l.Min  in 
tht*  i»u!p!t.  Hi>*  iiulpit  was  ,i  U>i'iy, 
coiiiiu:iiiiliii<r  wa  tell -tower,  from  wliirh 
h«-  tiM-k  a  wi«k'  vi«»w  of  evi'i-ythin^ 
|«:i.-siiijj  ill  till*  worM  :i<fecting  tl^*?  in- 
tr-n.*yt-i  of  niun.  He  was  not  what  is 
4;:** IK" rally  iiinit'rstood  as  a  popular 
prt-achiT.  The  f(raci»s  of  oratory  were 
Uijl  jM'artist'il  or  stmlied  l«v  him,  yet 
Ii»-  wa-*  iicv»T  iiii^nK-eful.  lo  he  popii- 
1.1  r  hi-  was  (no  Ui^nn^y  t<M)  full.  He  had 
t«H»  iiiU'.-h  t«»  jfive  o»t,  ami  coiihl  give 
Di-  :<t(fiiti()ii  tn  the  flimsy,  ^ewrraw  style 
whi«'li  very  ufteii  is  the  secret  of  the 
ttViy  nf  ihf  ]»opular  preacher.  Amoiij^ 
hi-  owTi  |H'<iple  he  ainiie  \i'a.s  the  man. 
His  •lisi'i>urse>«  w'vvv  always  highly  in- 
p-'iurtjvo.  >in  earn  lid  man  eoiild  hear 
iht-m  with.-ut  givat  henetit.  Their 
>trueture  partook  mueh  uf  the  ehanic- 
tcr  i'f  rl:i>rt-ri)«.»m  jirrleetidnn.  Tlu-v 
wnv  made  up  i-f  hirge  (xe-^csis,  rieli 
IIlii<itrati"n,  ami  an  eanif^t  simjilieity 
ami  atU-;lionatent*ss  nf  m.'inuer.  He 
iibi  lint  etimc  nvri*  his  audii-uec  with 
tli'M*  thun<h-rM-l:ips  <ff  ]M»\ver,  nor 
aCurile  them  with  thr  cataract  elo- 
■^iieuce,  n«»r  sweep  acruss  them  with 
tfiv  tiin;»»lijt.s  of  impassioned  fei*>'our, 
that  wtiv  Mf  ohscrval'le  in  the  prea<-h- 
iii^  of  Chalmers;  but  his  jiower  was 
cdm,  dignilieil,  iu-^iuuating,  and  oon- 
vinoin;,'. 

A  -Tranp'r  to  Dr.  Pye  Smith  and  his 
-:;.  1'-  :i  pri'.'icijiiii:  wi.uld,  nn  lu-aring 
i  ::•.  '-e  >'iMrtinus  .-truck,  perha]>f;  dis- 
I  ■-  .—■■1.  with  till-  su!)jeets  lu*  iutroducol 
:i  ;■  his  pull iit.     ^^^^  hifULjht  into  his 

•  t>  -ur^*-  .-my  ui.iiti.-rs  that  wnidd  aid 
1  -  iilu-trati'-n-s  ••I'trtirh.  soiuctimfs  an 
;.;  :^'»-n  t--  ili.;  old  «.-l:u-sical  hihtori;ins 
;«  ;  i  |-«t't>  ;  ^'•UKiimc'i  a  m.ithematical 
*].  ri-ii».  wli'i'li  M-.iuld  make  one  snme- 
:■..  •  >  :liii!:;  In.*  w;is  L'^'inif  to  snlvc  s^me 
■  lii- »i!i  pr-ijM.-sitinn  in  tlu*  higher  nia- 
r-.-Lsat ],.•-»  :  hut  waiiiiiLj  for  its  a])plii'a- 
T  ■•!i.   it   v.i.uM  1'i>   tnuutl  grauiUy  ;«nd 

•  X'jui'iti-ly  iilu-rrativc.  He  WluM  lay 
•.!if  N\Mnl.-  --"..-ep  i\{  yrience,  all  «i'>ci)- 
VL-:-"..-i.  .\ll  ijiviiitii'iis,  all  the  i^rreat 
tii'-ujlii*  ••i*:::iMt  tiiiiikrrs,  that  wen^ 
Lii-'Un  t>i  hiiii.  uiuh>r  ci'ntril)Uti«iu.  to 
.'vid  li!.-  >T;itt  uiiiit  iiU'l  I'liforct'nuMit  of 
truth.  lu  all  ili.  .^i-  puljiit  rxrrcises,  his 
iiiat'.r  an<l  hi>  mauni-r  wvre  always 
Ji.a:ily  --.id  Tiias-lvr,  an.l  ••ftm  maj«stie. 

i  T.  I'vi- ."^milli's  jiulpii  was  a  great 
m-  ';d  iJLiiuirj;:  j»lacc  ;  tht-rt.*  h<' Would 
iJi-i  u-.-  en  a  I  qui-.-tioii:^  in  ethic**,  and 
aL"W  ihtlr  :ippllcatii«n  tu  th^  lives  and 
duties  of  Ilia  he;Lruni.    He  uJujittd  and 


n-ed  Cicero's  famous  aphorism :  "  Flomc 
ifthn ;  }i '7//7 ht'nvtiti  a  in:'  afi''nym  piito^^ 
All  that  iNUiCi-nuMl  man  was  dear  to 
him,  and  fi'und  its  cxpn's-sion  in  hifl 
pulnit.  \Vt;  hav»'  kn<iwn  Idni  thence 
to  tU'Uouuce  grt'at  historical  and  exist- 
ing M-rongs  and  enormities  ;  to  state 
auil  characterise  the  royal  ra.sealitie8 
of  Charles  II. ;  to  eomiuent  on  and  re- 
buke the  insidious  intrigues  of  Ijomn 
Philippe.  When  he  did  become  jealous 
for  tnith,  reetitufle,  and  huiuanity,  his 
general  placidity  would  exhibit  a  mo- 
mentary rutlle  ;  a  deeji  mantling  blush 
woulil  blaze  on  his  amiable  cuiinte- 
nance  ;  ami,  with  a  .stinging,  withering, 
blasting  torrent  of  reproach,  he  would 
as.sinl  the  violatei's  thereof. 

In  his  pulpit  he  would  sfnuetiines 
exercise  a  ccnsoi-shii)  over  the  public 
pre.>s ;  would  critieise  the  uioralitj 
and  expose  the  deliuciucneies  of  the 
7V/«'.w  newspaiwr  ;  and  wouhl  .some- 
times rebuktf  tiie  too  free  and  forward 
tlippancy  of**  l*inich  ;*'  but,  in  all  this 
A\as  «-vidcut  his  suj)renie  regard  for 
Truth,  :intl  «'arnest  labour  to  make  her 
s^ivereign  in  the  earth. 

As  a  man,  Dr.  Pye  Smith  was  a  noble 
jnitrii.tt.  He  lovetl  the  lanil  of  his  birth, 
and  was  never  insensible  to  the  claims 
which  tlic  wellbi'iug  and  welldoing  of 
her  inlia'iit.'tuts  had  uji-'U  1dm.  Fi-om 
his  youth  upwanls  he  took  a  d«.:cp  in- 
terest in  t!ic  p"litic3  nf  his  country. 
He  was  a  ])erfict  -'t ranger  to  tin; some- 
what vulgar  ui-tion  that  attention  t^ 
iH»litical  matters  was  inconsi.stent  with 
his  n  ligious  dutii.-s  as  a  Christian 
minister.  His  i.iwn  idea  wa.«,  that  ro- 
ligi«-us  ii!c]i  Wire  the  littest  of  all  to 
eugML'-- ill  pulities  ;  an<l  this  best ea< lily 
incu!"*ated  evi-rywln-re.  His  {K>litio8 
were  hi.-,  reli-ii.n  in  action,  seeking  to 
g've  emb.idiiii-  i.l  to  his  deep  moral 
(■■;iiv!cti..ns.  He  was  a  reformer  of  all 
abu.-is,  a  radical  extirjviter  of  all 
wrouu's.  Hi-  took  a  ]iniminunt  part  in 
all  the  great  .siM«ial  reforms  that  were 
agitatt  d  in  his  day  ;  such  as  the  ab«di- 
tio!i  cf  .-lavi  ry,  tho  p:issing  of  the  Re- 
form liill.  and  Cat h< die  Emancipation. 
We  have  boi  n  infonued  that  i»n  one 
oi.va-i.m  he  f.lt  ii  to  be  his  duty  to 
appear  on  the  hiLstings  at  an  election 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  to  pro|K»sethat 
a  veteran  Ueformer  sh'.»uld  rt'i'i-eseut 
that  b. .lough  in  Parliament.  We  know 
that  on  another  occasiuu  he  ]»reached 
one  .Simday  evening,  at  the  Poultry 
Chapel,  lUid  hiit  sermon  was  au  elaborate 
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gradually  was  all  withdrawn,  and  the 
venerable  serrant  and  saint  had  to 
look  on  Death.  But  he  was  peaceful, 
calm,  and  unnppalled  h}'  the  prospect. 
Xo  great  pain  or  organic  disease  rup- 
tun^i  the  union  of  body  and  soul ;  but 
cuuiplete  bodily  exhaustion  hastened 
the  end  ;  and,  with  Hmiling  hope  in  his 
drt'at  Mesdiah,  he  tiirew  oil*  his  tabor- 
n:ule  of  mortality  on  the  5th  February, 

His  remains  were  brought  from 
Guildfonl  to  London,  and  laid  in  the 
t'lnptv  old  college  at  Htmiei-ton,  now 
diiubrv  lorn  antl  desolate,  itself  aban- 
doiiiril,  and  now  for  the  List  time 
tenanting  the  mortjil  frame  in  which 
tlu!  gR-at  spirit  had  lived  that  once 
auinijitcd  its  walls.  Sume  huudreds  of 
grieving  friends  there  fl<K^kod  to  see 
thti  hunuurod  remains  nf  him  whom 
thc-y  ha*l  intensely  loved.  They 
bioktrd  on  him  and  wojit.  Here  lay 
t)ie  IkmIv  till  J?atunl:iy,  the  10th  Fcl»- 
ruary,  wht-n  it  wjus  eonveyt-d  thence  to 
the  old  ch»i>el,  whure  the  honoured 
di'ad  hail  so  long  and  worthily  minis- 
ttivd  :  then-,  to  a  thronging, sorrowing 
auilioneo,  the  Kev.  C.l«'orgo  Clayton 
pronounced  the  funi.-ral  'oration  over 
the  black  eotiin  in  much  atloction,  and 
with  wise  eimn«*'ls  to  those  whom  he 
Lad  left  bt.'himl  him.  'i'he  funeral  pro- 
cession Ivit  tin;  clijiji'.'l,  and  moved 
slowly  on  to  Abui'V  l*ark  Cemetery  ; 
anil,  in  a  vault  neiir  the  stutuc;  of  Dr. 
Walls,  ihe  honourt'd  dust  of  Dr.  Pye 
^inlth  Avas  de)>4isit(.'il  as  its  tinal  rest- 
ing-i«l:ii  v.  On  the  following  morning 
l»r.  Harris,  j»s  tin*  suivi-.ssor  i»f  Dr.  I've 
Sixiitii.  in  tin?  (hair  of  Divinity,  in  tlie 
New  i'olk-ge,  i»roai-lu'd  tho  funeral 
."^LTUU'n  in  the  Oldtiravel  Tits  Chaj)!-!, 
frt'in  the  w«trilfl,  "  I  havi;  kt:i»t  the 
f;iith," — Words  rii-hly  ai»|>pfj)riato  to 
the  earerr  of  him  wlio  rented  from  his 
laboui"s. 

Tht^  late  Dr.  Tyc  Smith  twice  en- 
t'Tfd  iut«»  llie  matriui:ini;il  Mate,  lly 
his  tir.-%t  marriage  lie  Isa-l  twi»  sons  ainl 
twn  daughters  :  on-*  daughter  died 
In-fore  her  father;  h'.s  niher  three 
eliil-ireu  :*urvive  him.  His  two  huiis 
oeeupy  iionouiable  ]»<isit!nns  in  the 
le;4ai  and  nj«Mli..';il  j»,Mt\'.-ss-.on.^  resju'c- 
ti\ely;  and.  as  thero  aiv  several  Tye 
.Sm^Iiis  amoiig  the  gi-.inih'hildren,  we 
may  hoj»e  tliat  !*i)ine  one  av  more  of 
UiLMii  may  eat'-h  tii«»  mantlo  <»f  ilieir 
iliMsirlnus  grjiiidslre.  and  eunue/t  t'n* 
ij:.  lie  ol  Tje  riii'ili  again  \\'A\i  jiiiilai:- 


thropy,  religion,  and  progressive  theo- 
logical science.  The  estimable  lady 
who  is  now  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  widow, 
became  his  \vife  about  eight  years 
before  his  death.  She  also  hiul  Vjeen 
twice  married  ;  being,  at  the  time  of 
her  union  with  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  the 
relict  of  the  Rev.  William  Chiyton,  of 
Mill  Hill. 

We  have  written  this  brief  sketch 
in  the  tone  of  admii*ation  for  the  man 
and  his  work.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. We  knew  him  ;  and  to  know 
him  was  to  love  him.  Doubtless,  like 
other  mortals,  he  had  his  failings  ;  but 
it  would  puzzle  us  to  enumerate  them. 
In  our  famt  picture,  however,  we  havo 
sought  to  be  faithful  ami  exact ;  where- 
in we  have  failed  in  our  object,  we  may 
hope  for  pardon.  If  any  yoimff  man, 
on  reading  this  sketch,  should,  by  the 
example,  bo  led  to  emulate  the  dili- 
gence, zeal,  i>atience,  and  excellence  of 
our  friend,  therein  we  shall  have  a 
meet  sati.sfaction  for  our  labour.  Tis 
a  fair  and  lovely  example  for  all  young 
men.  Ilere  is  a  man  of  learning,  great 
through  hibour  ;  of  piety,  sweet  and 
unaffected  ;  in  all  matters  of  moral 
rectitude,  punctilious  even  in  puncti- 
lios ;  a  man  that  adorned  and  ennobled 
his  age  ;  who  now  rests  from  his 
works  ;  and  they  will  follow  him,  and 
embalm  his  meniory  among  a  thankful 
posterity. 

PESTALOZZI. 

For  now  nearly  a  eentury,  have  "Cap- 
tain Sword"  aud  ** Captain  Pen"  bee"?, 
engaged  in  the  most  imi)ortant   con- 
lliet  that   the  world   ever    witnessed. 
Coming  forth  armed,  ca/i-<}-pi':,   from 
the  middle  ages,  that  gallant  warrior 
employeil  all  his  energies   to  .<>uslain 
the    ancient    strongholds    ot    society, 
.  wliioh   were   being    gradually   undcr- 
!   mined  bv  the  <'«»vort  dexterity  of  his 
j   able  atis;ulant.     In   the  deadly  battles 
j   whieh  en.sued,  and  of  which  the  issue, 
:  though     scarcely     un<*ertain,    is     not 
yet    finally    decidetl,    ''Captain    Pen" 
V<iund    in    the   seli'Mdmaster   his   most 
rtl'ectual  ally.   More  pi.wei-ful  than  the 
j»]ulosMphi'i*s,    from    Kant    U)   Hegel, 
Uaikes,    l-Kineaster,    Ikdl,  and    Pesta- 
li.zzi,  livKe  sent  intt>  the  lield  forces  no 
less    i.-ininelble   in  their  powers  than 
eiinstud.    in  their  supply.     Very  im- 
perfit  to'    disciplined     wore    most    of 
ih«»svl  >\'.K»pH,   and   they  were  only  a 
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vory  Binall  cuiitiu^«.iit  of  the  armies 
wliicli  tlii'  SL-lio«ilui;ivt<T  hasatliU  oom- 
inaii'l.  <.J;"t.'it,  ii-\\rtlH-l<«srf,  liavi*  luxn 
thfir  iirli'uvcin'iils.  Ni»r  luiw  ilu-y 
lict'ii  li  -i-s  tiiduriiiji  lliaii  gro;it.  Fui* 
there  ii  this  jh'rulinrity  ia  tlio  ouu- 
qiiOftts  uf  tho  si'hoohiiasti'i-,  tliat  they 
possfSf*  an  iiiheivut  ]><.»wi'i*  uf  iv-jiro- 
duotii'ii.  They  are  gin^l  seed  sown  in 
gtHxl  jxroinid:  they  spring,  biiil,  bluonj, 
and  eventually  brin^'  forth  a  liarve>t. 
Yet  small,  ennijiaratively,  luw  the  siie- 
cesa  of  the  sch^ul master  hitliertu  been. 
A  loVM  of  kniiwled;^e  lie  has  ealled 
foilli.  A  reeo^'iiition  of  the  necessity 
of  ]Ki]mlar  odueation,  and  a  seekini; 
after  the  moans  and  the  method,  he 
li;w  nnuh^  pretty  geneial.  This,  tliuu^^h 
onlv  a  be^^inning,  is  a  great  result,  a 
higli  achievi-uient.  It  ia  goo<l  in  itself; 
it  id  full  of  promise.  And  to  none, 
more  than  to  the.  subject  »»f  this  no- 
tice, may  we  ascril>e  the  eredit  of  hav- 
ing awakened  the  j^eueral  inti-rest  now 
«lisplayed  on  behalf  of  general  educa- 
tion. 

Fe.stal'jzzi  stands  in  the  ela:^*  of 
thcise  gre:it  !nen,  of  reeent  tinu-s,  with 
whoKe  names  Ls  connected  the  origin  of 
great  social  movements.  Of  an  uii;tt- 
tractivo  exterior,  long,  in  liis  own 
country,  pitied  or  derideil  as  a  dreamer, 
unable  to  carry  out  his  jilans  with 
practical  etTect;  ill-tiHL*atod  by  Ids  as- 
sistants, and  vitui)eratod  by  his  adver- 
F:iri»*s;  weighe<l  down  and  dejected  by 
mi.-fC'Uiceptiuns,  l.>y  failure,  by  the  h»ss 
of  all  his  j»roi)crty,  lie  was  yet  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration  throughoiit  Kunii)e  ; 
lie  received  visits  from  j^rint'cs;  con- 
ference with  him  was  accomite<l  an 
lionour  by  statesmen ;  his  sayings  were 
fjUotA^d  as  authorities  by  philosophers; 
r. round  him  gathered  disciples  fi'.>m  all 
lands,  who  held  it  a  ])rivilege  to  sit  at 
his  feet;  and  thousan<ls,  who  shared 
not  in  that  happiness,  thought  no 
trouble  too  great  if  only  they  could 
imbibe  his  sjurit  from  either  his  writ- 
ings or  his  immediate  ]mpils.  Never- 
theless, Pestalozzi  became  not  great, 
cither  l>y  splendid  actions,  or  lofty  un- 
dortikings,    or   the   establishment  of 

I)crm<'uient  institutions.  Ah  little  does 
le  owe  his  fame  to  Hvstematic  princi- 
ples of  education.  His  real  greatness 
rests  on  the  ])owei'ful  movement  to 
which  he  gave  birth,  on  a  subject  in 
which;  before  him,  few  had  taken  an 
earnest  and  deep  concern ;  it  rests  on 
tho  never-fuiliug  zeal  with  which  he 


sought  means  for  alleviating  the 
dition  of  the  disestionied  and  oppress- 
ed members  of  the  humbler  ciasses;  it 
rests  still  more  on  the  extraordinary 
hiunility  which  was  a  chief  feature  in 
his  chai'acter ;  it  rests,  most  of  all,  on 
the  unusual  pei-severance  with  which 
I  he  devoted,  to  tlie  accomplishment  of 
his  noV»le  purintscs,  his  entire  being, 
all  his  tltnughts,  all  his  deeds,  all  hu 

poSrit'SsiullS. 

«lohann  He  in  rich  Pestalutz,  more 
g<nerally  known  by  the  Italian  form 

j  (if  his  name,  Testalozzi,  was  bom  in 
Zurich,  on  tlie  luth  of  January,  1746.* 

I   His  father,  descended  from  a  family  of 
gentle  blood,  pmctised  ua  an  oculist  in 

I   in  the  same  <'ity,  and  lived  in  narrow 

I  but   respectjible    circumstances.     Hia 
maternal  grandfather  was  a  Protestant 

.  minister  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
IJiingg.  The  visits  of  the  child  n-ere 
frc([uent  in  the  house  of  the  clergyman, 
and  there  he  had  opiiortunities  of  wit- 
nesahig  the  <letriment:il  efllct  on  the 
yoimg  pi?asantry  protluced  by  the  man- 
ufactures in  which  they  were  engaged 
J  none  (»f  Ids  latest  poems,  the  "Song 
of  the  Sw  an,y  Polalozzi  says  of  him- 
self iji  his  early  days,  '*  "Whatever  cap- 
tivated my  h<*art,  weakened  the  influ- 
ence »'f  iiiat  whiili  should  have  en- 
lightened my  head,  ami  quickened  my 
energy.  My  imagination  soon  gained 
pred>jnnnaiice,  and  operated  a.s  a  hiu- 
deianei*  to  my  nrogruss  in  knowletlge, 
and  to  my  skill  in  everything  which 
did  ii«.t  in  a  high  degree  interest  my 
feelings.  There  ensued  a  want  of  re- 
fleet  lun,  of  foresight,  and  of  pinnlonce. 
What  1  umlertoul;  often  faileil.  Again 
and  again  I  stumbleilat  trifling  things. 
No  ehild  ever  stumbled  so  much.  Ijut 
with  all  my  slmrtsighloibiess,  I  pus- 
BOs.M'd  a  light  lieait,  ari'l  so  made 
notiiing  «if  falls  which  would  h?.vc  been 
sore  ti-irds  to  (Oilier  chihhvn.  Wku 
was  jKist,  was  with  me  over  nnd  gone. 
Whatever  my  wi.^^li,  whatever  my  fi'a:-, 
as  suiiU  as  a  thing  had  takvn  place, 
however  atlvei-s-.',  it  wiis  acquiosceil  in, 
at  least  after  a  night's  rest ;  or  rather 
it  was  to  me  as  if  it  had  never  taken 
l)lace.  This  j)eeuliarity  finding  nutri- 
ment in  cireumstancoa  connected  with 

*  Nut  174^5,  ns  btAtc<l  by  Bibcr,  •'Ilenrv 
Postuloz/.i,  iiud  Ilia  Plan  of  Education/' 
(Louduii,  1831.)  Tho  real dato,  namely,  1746^ 
U  proved  by  tho  fact,  that,  in  1846,  a  centen- 
nry  juhiloo  «vas  colcbrated,  to  commemoiate 
h'i  birlli  nnd  oxtoiid  bin  IqluemMi 
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ducation,  grew  in  strength  con- 
Uy,  and  proved  injurious  through- 
fe."  Another  coiuiuent  this  uu 
isworth'd  fLphorism,  that  '*  tlic 
is  father  of  the  man/'  Describ- 
Is  childhood,  Pestalozzi  has  given, 
tllue,  a  portrait  of  his  life. 

a   )ioy  of  such  dis^)ositions  as 

of  Henry  Pestalozzi,  the  dlsci- 

of  a  well-ordered  Lome  and  of 
e  study,  was  of  sjx'eial  necessity, 
idvantage  was  not  gained  ;  for,  at 
rly  perioti,  he  had  the  misfortune 
se  liis  father.     Tlie    res  awjmta 

previously  felt,  now  became  seri- 

opi>ressive  in  his  home.  His 
er  was  good  and  kind,  but  weak 
yielding.  Wautbig  jjowcr  over 
If;  she  as  unable  to  exert  a  due 
uut  on  her  child;  who,  in  conse- 
:.fi  was  uncleanly  in  his  person, 
ittle  given  to  in-dcr.  These  causes, 
ined  with  certain  natural  inapt i- 
,  prokluced  an   eccentric  appear- 

wliicli  drew  on  him,  from  liia 
tlmaster,  the  i<jhi'iqv.ct  of  **  Harry 
ty.''  "  Harry  Oddity"  ho  was,  and 
TV  Oddity*"  he  remained  to  the 
of  his  i'uiv f.     Knowing  hin  wife's 

of  firmne.ss,  liia  father,  on  his 
i-be(l,  eujnined  on  Biibeli,  a  t me- 
ed jieasiint  girl,  Hum  a  servant  in 
lOUse.  nevt-r  to  leave  the  family, 
ig,  "Vi  yuii  do  my  children,  when 
1  f^^'Mi-i  will  be  scattered  and  fall 
:lie  hands  of  alran<rers ;  for,  with- 
id,  my  wife  cannot  kecj)  them  toge- 
'  l;;ibcli  gave  a  smIciiui  promi.se 
iml  by  tin*  family,  and  that  j>ro- 

she  roligiuiisly  kejit  under  the 
est  pre>sure  of  narrowed  circum- 
ts,  tlisj.ihiying  a  care  and  pru- 
i  whieli  must  have  hatl  the  hap- 

etfects  on  H«:  nry.     The  r:ouree  of 

lii.f  peculiar] tierf,  howe\  ei",  was  in- 

It   w;iii,  therefore,  ennstant  in 

>ei-itIon,  thouirh  modilied  hy  B:i- 

it  showed  ito  predominance  in 
ihfzzi's  sehool  routine,  in  which 
as  awkw:,iil,  nnlu'indy.  anil  luisuc- 
i\.  Yet.  in  his  nwn  way.  he  maile 
•ess  in  knowh  .ii^e.  JS(»me  things 
Ized  with  .-ividily ;  in  others,  dull 
ni>ii-':'.jttiMe,  he  remained  below 
oeiity.  In  i.irthi.'gi'ai)hy  and  writ- 
:iL-  I  liivnl  a  ci-nihined  dunce;  i^o 
ter  ■■!:«■••  s:iid  t«>  I'ini,  in  hi^  \\\\v\- 
,  "("•■ii'd  1  only  si-e  one  line  of 
*  wiihi.ut  :i  mi  i^ke,  I  should  tii.n 
:  yon  tit  tor  nnich  whi  h  you  wish 

:'.i.l  \i^  flo."     In  the  jjtu'lv  of  the 


ancient  hinguages  he  made  little  profi- 
ciency. Nor,  indeed,  were  they  tiiught 
so  as  to  captivate  a  mind  like  his.  Coni- 
muuicateil  as  mattei-s  of  routine  and 
memory,  they  found  no  points  of  sym- 
pathy in  a  youth,  wlio  was  already,  in 
thought  and  feeling,  deeply  occupied 
with  the  practicid  subjects  of  popular 
ignorance  and  woe.  And  though,  with 
a  superiority  to  tlie  mere  verbalism  of 
oiu'  English  gi-am mar-schools,  the  great 
historical  examples  whicli  they  con- 
tain were  brought  out  and  presented 
to  the  scholars,  nevertheless,  as  they 
were  mere  abstractions  of  past  ages, 
and  in  no  way  ottered  in  coimectiou 
with  actual  interests,  they  failed  to 
produce  iiny  nnirked  and  abiding  etfect 
on  tlie  young  dreamer's  life.  A  simple 
child  of  nature,  he,  from  internal  affi- 
nities, repelled  the  artificialities  of 
classical  life  and  mythology,  and 
sought  in  the  life  that  wajs  aroiuid 
him,  whether  of  the  universe  or  of 
man,  pohits  of  contact  and  8oiu*ces  of 
nutriment.  Dreamer  though  he  w^as, 
yet  reality  was  the  stuff  of  which  his 
dreams  consisted.  The  age  had  some- 
thing congenial  to  offer.  It  was. an 
age  of  fermentation.  The  revolutions 
of  the  last  hundred  years  were  then  in 
their  birth.  New  thoughts  were  be- 
ginning to  assail  old  customs,  laws, 
and  institutions.  The  natural  was  prc- 
l»aring  to  vindicate  its  rights  against 
the  artiticial.  In  appearance,  at  least, 
the  mitural  found  a  voice  and  an  advo- 
c;)te  in  Iiousseaii.  The  fancy  educa- 
tional picture,  which  he  hiul  painted 
in  his  Kinili\  fell  into  thehaiiih?  of  Pes- 
titlozzi.  At  once  the  quirt  and  passive 
visionary  became  an  enthusiast.  Not 
that  the  work  showed  him  what  ought 
to  be,  or  what  to  do ;  but  it  gave  pre- 
cision and  promijience  to  the  vague 
but  deep  feelings  he  had  long  cherish- 
ed of  the  actual  evils  <.»f  society,  espe- 
cially among  the  hum]>ler  cl.-w-es ;  and 
it  called  foi-th,  in  his  soul,  a  lofty  but 
dim  and  indeterminate  ideal  of  a  HOeial 
gooil,  which  might  be  realised,  and 
ought  to  be  sought  for.  That  good 
was  to  be  reach etl  by  the  aid  of  popu- 
lar eilucation.  **  I  comi»areil,*'  remarks 
Pestalozzi,  **the  education  which  I 
h;nl  received  at  home  and  at  .school, 
with  that  which  llfius«5e:tu  demanded 
tdi"  his  JJmile.  The  Imme  education, 
ami  the  jmblic  education  of  all  classes 
appearel  to  mo  a  crippled  fonn,  when 
Compared  with  KousA^eau's    ideal,    in 
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whidi  only  couM  thero  be  found  a  re- 
luoily  lor  oxistiipj:  evils,  ami  n  source 
I'm-  I  ill*  l:ir;;o  and  l^t'ty  ^hkI  of  which 
iiKiii  U  raj).! Ml'.  CM'  that  i<lcai  froe»loin 
was  the  I'-^rtriioe,  ajul  in  tliat  i<h'al  my 
Soul,  luU'l  ifflVi'v!' loin,  and  lon>rin<r  for 
an  a  nil '11  »rati«'U  <»f  s(M?irty,  fninul  an 
iilijoi't  wiiu'h  arniisi.Ml  my  W'Ai  anpira- 
tiiin*«,  and  niaili!  nn*  rosulvo  t«^  «trivo 
fiftiT  a  sj>!k'Iu  nf  usi'fulnoda  among  the 

iK'0|)l(\" 

Nut  ea^"ly  did  llieso  di'sires  take  a 
dciinit*  aiil  iMMiunm-nt  shape.  With 
a  licart  full  ut*  the  milk  i>t*  human  kind- 
ness and  h'^li  desires,  lie  knew  n<it 
liDW  t(»  «;iv-'  prei.'isii'U  to  his  ideas,  nor 
by  what  meth«)dM  to  Ciirry  his  maiona 
into  litiiM't.  A  cliaort  was  that  soul, 
llays  of  liirht  were  there,  but  they 
were  seatt^Ted  rays.  Aim.s  it  had, 
good  aims,  but  thoy  were  wni|»t  iu 
confuHii»n.  As  yi:t  not  even  a  profes- 
sion had  been  chosen.  The  (Mu'isliau 
ministry  had  attrai?tii»ns.  It  was  the 
j»ost  whieh  his  grandfather  tilled,  au<l 
lilleil  so  worthily.  AVith  the  duties 
nnil  tranquil  pleasures  of  tliat  otUee 
many  of  his  pleius.inte^t  luso-'iation.'* 
were  eon  nee  ted.  lie  would  l)eci»nie  a 
parish  priest,  lie  be;,'an  the  reijuisito 
Htiidies.  When  near  their  term,  he 
entered  the  pulpit  of  a  eoimtry  eou- 
gregation.  l*ursued  by  his  native 
awkwardness,  he  stui>k  fast  in  the  ser- 
mon. Striving  to  relieve  liis  eon  fu- 
sion, he  broke  into  a  laugh.  His  con- 
fusion was  di.iubied,  and,  when  he  came 
to  the  Liird's  IViyer,  he  broke  »li>wn. 
Clear  was  it  that  he  wi»uld  not  do  fu* 
a  parsnn.  Cut  what  wils  he  to  be/ 
S'>me  genteel  pursuit  he  must  i-hoose, 
for  he  behmged  to  a  gi-nteel  tamily. 
Ho  thought  r)f  law.  lint  fi»r  the  law 
hi-  wa;s  as  luilit  as  lie  wjis  fi»r  the  Gos- 
P'-l.  His  ii)oa|i{\(rity  was  widl  known 
to  his  faithful  frien<l  Klunschli,  who, 
being  KU<ld<'nly  seized  with  a  sickness 
which  threatened  dissolution,  called 
Pe.stalozzi  \*}  his  bed-side,  and  .said, 
**  Henry,  I  am  dying,  and  you  mu-^t 
not  throw  yours. -If  into  a  pursuit, 
which,  with  your  simpiieity  and  truth- 
fulness, is  sure  to  be  full  of  danger  for 
you.  Chouse  a  plainer  and  more  quiet 
path."  The  wonls,  soon  enfoioed  by 
his  friend's  demise,  sank  into  his  soul. 
The  law  was  renounced;  with  its  re- 
nunciation the  questiim  returned, 
"What  shall  IdoT'  Difficult  ques- 
tion! specially  difiicult  hi  this  case. 
Hero  was  a  niau  conscious  of  benevo- 


lent intentions,  oouwnonB  of 
jKiwer,  conscious  of  earnest  deaire^ 
and  willing  to  work,  to  work  in  anj 
suitable  way;  but  unable  to  find  ha 
mission ;  striving  to  get  a  foothold  on 
the  earth,  but  striving  in  vain;  stm^ 
gling  for  light,  yet  left  in  darknesa 
Ha]>pil3',  tlLO  one  great  impuLae  of  his 
nature  would  be  heard,  and,  being 
heard,  prevailed.  That  impulsiB  urged 
him  ti>wanls  practical  benevolenoe. 
And  his  propension  to  practical  bene- 
vith.-nee  had  taken  a  particular  form. 
CMdy  by  an  impr«.ive<l  education  could 
the  worhl  be  bettered.  So  he  thought 
or  so  h(i  faneieil;  for  his  state  of  mind 
wanted  the  detiniteness  and  the  certi- 
tude of  a  conviction.  In  hia  fluctuafc 
ing  state,  however,  his  mind  was  stroog 
enough  to  bring  him  to  a  determinar 
tiou  ;  and  that  determination  he  ex* 
presseil  in  the  wiirds,  **  1  will  be  a 
scluKilmaster."  Away,  then,  to  the 
univei-sity,  Henry;  take  Demosthenei 
again  in  hand;  rub  up  your  Latin; 
give  your  mornings  to  matheniatioa 
and  yiMir  eveuin$rs  to  history.  Insteaa 
rtf  iltiing  so,  he  burns  his  manuscripti^ 
whieJi  e.mUiiu  the  fruits  of  jean  of 
study,  and  enters  an  institution  of 
practical  agriculture.  Meaning  is  thera 
in  that  ^:t••p.  After  all,  Henry,  thoa 
art  not  such  a  dreamer  as  thou  seem- 
est.  Something  new  and  something 
good  hast  thou  in  thy  teeming,  troubled 
()rain.  Still  Pestalozzi  was  a  dreamer. 
A  spcculatist  he  entered  the  establish- 
ment;  he  left  the  establishment  a  spe- 
eulalist.  A  practical  farmer  he  had 
not  become;  nothing  practical  coold 
he  be.  His  mind  was  excited,  hii 
views  were  enlarged,  but  what  he  saw 
he  saw  in  a  maze;  he  had  neither 
fiimd  out  a  way  into  life,  nor  aaoe^ 
taineil  exactly  what  end  he  should 
]mrsue.  At  this  crisis  the  bewilder- 
ment of  love  brought  a  new  troop  of 
fancies  into  his  H4:»uI.  Yet  with  iore 
came  good  foi*tune.  Anna  SchulteflH, 
i>f  Ziirich,  tlie  daughter  of  a  subatan- 
tial  merchant^  deserved  his  love.  Yet 
in  his  poverty  could  lie  aspire  to  her 
hand  }  He  made  the  venture,  and  was 
rewarded  with  success.  Yet  ihe  woo- 
ing must  have  l»een  a  strange  one. 
ThiLs  iu  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  la^fi 
<iid  he  prefer  his  claims: — ^"Thoaeuf 
my  failings  which  appear  to  me  IIm 
n/ost  imjKjrtant^  iu  re^fard  to  mjfatara 
condition  in  life,  are  unproTidenoe^  itt- 
consideration,  and  want  of  proaonee  of 
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I  know  not  how  far  t1i<?y  iiuiy 
jLiiue  l»y  i-tri)i'«i  ami  exjKjrionce. 
?iit  t!ny  exist,  in  so  hiifh  Ji  il«i- 
.it    [    «i.'iiv    ii<it   oouoeal   tln-ni 

■  in.'iiil'Mi  tli:it  I  liiv*; ;  llioy  Jiru 
iiiy«K'ir,  wliurli  ivquh'i!  r:ire- 

ulL-ratiMU  mi  yi»Mi*  )»art.  1  liavo 
ilin;^'>i  wliii'li  hvim-  iVoni  a  .si'U- 
iiiiii  will  net  Always  sul>niiL  to 
'Ii*h)ns  i»f  tlu^  uiiiicrslauilin^; 
fn  1  am  i*xu-av:igant  in  ])raino 
lUi',  in  my  iiit'linHlinns,  and  in 
jaiti'in.     I  IiaVL*  ad  stron-r  a  ile* 

ilertiraMu  <'l»ji.-rt:4,  tliat  I  am 
»rno  away  hy  tin*  iV^'linij  bo- 
\i''.  I'juinU  Oi'  ivasnn.  In  tlio 
i»l'  my  liiilivo  lainl  I  am  mysrlt' 
ili'.  (livi.- all  y"m- attL'nlif«n  111 
iVaJin-vit-.s;  «l.iys  th.-iv  will  ho 
ii^j'.yaul  p-.a''0«»riiiy  siiiil  will 
k-j  l»y  I  horn,  li*  vi.u  »l)  not 
niii  in  thi*  inaiti'i'  n\  my  »lu- 
■t  R.l;:ill  L  .-;':u-.*ly  Iru'i-  tlio 
;■»  |iLrt'n'm  tli-m  with  traii-(iiil- 
tln.-  mM>t  <>t'  tliij  tippiisiiii^  «.'ur- 

my  iuliniiitii"*.  Ol"  my  nitoi* 
pi  .'ffji.tUrU  ',  :inil  111' what  i\vi 
•alU  till'  pi'iijirii'tii's,  I  n.i-il  imt 

ii  [.'» i-ltviou-i  at  tin.*  lir>t  ,L;lanvV. 
al>«».  my  il  ar,  m:iki*  l-)  y«»u  tlio 
it-.':-;-:ili  tliat  1  sJiriU  aUvavs  a-.'- 
u\y  .I'l'v   iiiwaiils  my  wito  siih- 

■  ■  I"  ;iu  -I'-.ty  t  -warii-i  my  Oiim- 
I-'  ;  .:  \  u  I.-'  •  1  .-^liail  !•«'  a  vrry 
li;5-i.»:i  t.  y{  I  >\.ill  h-.M    il   to 

.if;:y  \  >  \ "  il  u-.tiiiii^  in  iiiy 
I-ai'.  -i-nl.l  ^lii'  ilu-iil'V  at- 
T  •  ki  •:«  '.!H'  l'.'('k   iV-.m  ih-'   I'nll 


•J-  "L'  my  i'.',:,-;i'. :-:n  as  a  f.li- 
»Iy  li:'-  v/ill  iiiii  j>a>^  awMV  wiili- 
[.■>;:  13:1  aii'l  s.'ii.iMs  iiihl-.-rtak- 
\{y  w  ■  .-..'  !;•  all  1 1!  I  -nii-  i.»  my 
V.  I  \v  ^1  iim  I  V.  ly  ri  U  ti  a'.U'- 
i!'..j    \i.  :,:   :■:;  I   I  .••    w-n^    i-l"  I  he 

!■•  1.  - 'i'.'.!  I'.i'i.  sun-ly,  n^l  llu* 
:;.  !  :  li  t-'j-  hu.--.-.-.--.  in  ci'iiri^liip. 
t\i  .iay,  ».i'  Oiln'Il-i,  ^'■^t^^li^l 
:■•  ■  1  1.\  ^..  >tiaiu''*  a  itli-;..i'nu: 

'.;•■.'.-      ;  I..    :•  I  !  .  I  ■  ■-'s"-. ; 

•  n.M'!-v  »  >  1  i"iy*"  J-  I'li.   1  ]i:s  wltV. 

:-  w  '.'.'>■  li  ■  :■]-.*  ira"';-"!  <*..i;innu<l 

;     .'.v.  W ,\\t   t:...t    )»;.  p''iiy    lu' 

.-   i  ■■!;!  '•.•;::  '.n-  I  a   ■  <■>  if  \v:i>U' 

a   A-ii  »■!   t  1'..  11:',  .'!i.l  li:i:!  I'liuc 

M  a  :!■    1  ■"•■li.  i  1  r.  ■■   I"  ''.".all  -' vK-, 

Ma:.    ;  :::  •    wii  -l-    N.--:.-  !"    ■■ii.l 

I-.-   '\-  \  iiU  ''i'. ;  ■  I  i:i;  •./    rnr 

:  !.:.;■   !i!  ■  «i  .S'-   ;i  -w  ■.!  -.n  ii.iii- 
Am.-i   :!■•  U  a'-.l  1.  rU.   muI 


out-oWoor    eniploynients,     Postal i»zzi 
was  i  1 1  pi\ico.     Tl  I  u  \  K?afe  was  <  >  f  si  i  u  rt 
duration.     Still   jmrsm'^d   l»y   Iiis  own 
fthadow,  he  was  ur<;t'd  to  attrmpt  all 
manner   of  fnolisli    thinujs.     The  jiro- 
ce8.se8   of  natin'«»    were    too  tardy  for 
liini;  he  must   leap  to   results  as   he 
leapt  to  conelusions.     The  disi>i'«ler  of 
his  mind  made  itself  felt  in  his  o]>e ra- 
tions.    The   house,   without   heing   tit 
for  his  ])ur poses,  was  too  hirj^e  anil  too 
'  expensive.     Kvil  re]M»rts  were  earricd 
I  to  the  counting-house,  in  Ziiiieh.     An 
;   examination    ensued,   and  the  ea])ital 
I  was  onlereil  to  bo  repaid.     This  was 
I  *'a  heavy  bh)w  and  severe  diseourajxe- 
ment."'    **The  eharming  dream  vauihh- 
I  ed  ; "    IVstalozzi    Kud,   "the   ]io])e   of 
I   creatin^j   there    a    traui|uil    s]»liere    of 
i  duty   was  gone."      Yet    ecuuage   and 
:   h()pe  remained  in  his  wife's  breast   an 
I   well  as  in  his  own.  Out  v\'  failure  tlu-y 
I  resolveil  to  pluek  usefuluess.     The  re- 
sult was   the  openini;  of  a  hcIumjI  for 
])i)or  I'hihlren.     No,  lloury,  you   were 
I  not  meant  to  be  a  gentleman  farmer; 
sehool mastering  is  your    w<»rk.     i\n»l 
.   Vi't  vif  that  work  Testalozzl  knew  next 
I  to  nothing.     ilap]>y  for  him  and  for 
the    world   that  he  hail  all   to   learn. 
"Olil    saws    and    nrntleru     in>tanees'* 
I   Were",  thei-i'iore,  nut  in    his  way.      His 
marea   was   n^t   impeth'tl    by  ihe   bag- 
ga.ne  tif  pri>.'riptii»n.     If  he  knew  lit- 
;   tie  h.'  had  liltle   to  unl.-arn.     And   all 
!   he   knew,  or  rather  fell,  was.  that  he 
had   ehiMi\-n  to  edue.ite,   and   was  re- 
^^••lved   to    eilueate    ehilibeii.      Kvi-n   in 
his  .h-,tiiul'.nii    IN'siali-z/i   liad  an   ail- 
vanlaue.       (m-uius     ilm's    bi.tlui'     ih.ill 
turn  all   things   to   gold:  it    turns  all 
I   things   lo  aoeuunt :  it  turns  all    thingn 
to  ils  pm*posef».     Thus  ilid   lV>tah'Zzi. 
S».-h«"»l-ronm  enough  he  had.     (loud  air 
Was    plfutiful.       Tupiis    strcanietl     in. 
Hut  bi'oks  ?     lioiiks  ai*e  tire  plague  of 
te.ai-hing.      l'n<ler   the   luad    <  f   bi.i»ks 
has    biM  II    burifd    many   a   mind  that 
hail     liie     right     e-lueani'nal     fieling. 
Capable   of   lining   ti»    in-plratii-n.    it 
s:i:.k    t>i   routiiu-,  deail   rtiuiine,  and  ill 
di-ad  r<iutihe  it  wniked  o::  t->   :  If  «  nd. 
'i'iiey  know  not   what  i-!i;-;  \'.:>\.  '>  w  h 
are  >lavi>.hly  given   to    b. ■  ii;-.      IMnea- 
t.-'i;  i^  the  tles.-i.nt  t-l'  the  hi-her  m.nd 
mi  lln    li'Wer  iriind.      IMui-aLinn    is   the 
.i'.-.vpline  >\hi''h  iIm'  i;;-'..-  r  m'.nii  g'vi-rf 

I'l    i!ie  lowi-r  mil!  !.      K'!::«-;i;i iV.i-u, 

imij'.es  and  rcn'iir-"  nanial  e"ntaet, 
tin*  contact  of  two  indlviilual  min<U. 
Its    I'ssenee    is    contact  ;     warm    ami 
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geniiil  H\iiijt:tlliy  its  iiifttnimcut.  As 
Eivo  i.-*  a  L'ri'al  reveal  or,  so  is  love  the 
only  t'llectiKil  it'iiflior.  "NVithimt  love 
tliere  iiovcr  was  a  ;;mHl  tt.'a«.*hcr.  Uut 
Byniprithy  ami  love  arc  of  the*  lioart, 
aiul  not  of  lKM.»ks.  Coming  fii>m  the 
heai-t,  to  the  ht-art  they  uiako  thoir 
way.  That  lovi?  Itooks  may  qiionrh, 
liut  to  fri-uurale  it  is  bcy«.intl  their 
jtowur.  Doubtless,  if  «<.lu''Mti«»n  lios  in 
the  LHnmnnnii/atiMn  nf  facts,  hooks,  as 
luauuals.  are  nsefiil,  ain.l  may  ho  ne- 
cessary; hut  then  tiiey  are  rather  for 
the  traeher's  ]>rivaoy  than  Ibr  the 
8ohoolroi)ni.  From  the  sehr>olrooni  we 
wouKi  nnt  banish  books,  but  kee]>ing 
b(K)ks  pretty  much  in  the  baek-gi'oun<l, 
and  reserving  them  for  special  pur- 
poses, we  would  j)ut  into  operation  tlie 
loving  hi^ai-t  and  the  living  tongue  of 
the  ctlueator. 

Much  of  tliis  Pestalozzi  had  to  leani ; 
and  much  of  it  was  taught  even  by  the 
force  of  circumstiinces.  His  great  me- 
rit was  th:it  lie  brought  to  the  task 
not  a  j»rej»ared  mind  but  a  prepared 
heart.  Ili luxate  l)e  must.  A  necessity 
was  laid  upon  him,  and  odu'-ate  he 
would.  Ai".  to  methods  and  imple- 
nitrnts  he  was  totally  unj)rovided.  V«,'t 
Hcareely  wiu  he  awari'  <.'f  his  ilostitu- 
tion.  Tlii-ro  he  is  a  fuU-growji  man ; 
ami  there  is  his  wife  by  his  side ;  full 
of  some  fcjort  of  knowleilge,  jxtssessed 
of  hi;fh  culture,  an«l  overflowing  with 
h.'ve  and  desire  for  the  work.  Surely 
they  can  educate  chihhvn,  and  as 
sui'ely  will  they  make  the  trial.  Their 
pupils  ai'e  beggai-s,  but  the  lower  the 
conilition  of  th;ir  jmpils,  the  greater 
their  need  of  educati(»n.  But  whence 
was  food  to  come  for  tliis  beggars' 
boanling-school?  Pestalozzi  was  al- 
most j.ionniless.  "Work  brings  food. 
The  school,  then,  is  an  industrial 
school.  Happy  necessity  I  Hand-labour 
and  hea«Habour  are  combined,  accord- 
ing to  the  primal  laws  of  the  universe. 
S]Micially  needful  for  pauper  children 
was  industrial  training,  llt-re,  at  once, 
was  a  lever  for  liftir.'j  the  »lestitute 
out  of  "  The  slough  of  despond."  Hero 
was  the  lever  which  Pestalozzi  had 
long  sought.  Here  he  saw  the  end,  a 
roa<l  to  which  he  had  desired  almost 
as  bhndly  as  earnestly.  With  right 
good  heart  did  he  n])ply  himself  to  his 
new  duties  ;  delightfid  duties  to  him  ! 
In  summer,  and  in  &ie  weather,  lie 
was  out  in  the  fields  at  work  with  his 
paui>er  pupils  around  him.    In  winter, 


and  when  the  weather  waa  unfiiToor- 
able,  he  taught  his  scholars  to  weaTi 
and  spin,  with  other  useful  arts. 
Arithmetical  studies  relieved  the  te- 
dium of  bodily  labour. 

But  **  one  sow^s  and  another  reapsw" 
It  was  reserved  for  Fellenbera  to  com- 
pletc  at  Hofwyl  that  which  PestalozB 
tiegan  at  Neuhof.  Soon  did  our  poor 
loving  dri'amer  find  himself  surroonded 
with  difficulties.  Pauper  children  wers 
not  easy  to  manage.  Their  habits  were 
bad,  their  tempers  were  ungoyemed, 
their  tongues  were  foul.  Even  |^reater 
obstacles  presented  themselves  in  their 
]^irent^.  Paupers  are  a  aaacj  and 
self-willed  race.  Such  were  they  found 
by  Pestalozzi.  Looking  to  their  own 
advantage,  rather  than  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  children,  they  sent 
them  and  took  them  away,  according 
to  their  own  pleasure  and  for  their  own 

tjrotit.  A  suit  of  clothes  put  on  the 
lack  of  an  almost  naked  child,  was  too 
gi'eat  a  temptation  for  parental  cnpi- 
(iity  ;  the  chdd  was  removed  and  stnpt 
that  its  clothes  might  be  sold.  Sunday 
was  a  season  of  peculiar  infelicity.  Al- 
ways difficult  to  restrain,  the  children, 
tlien  free  from  labour,  delighted  in  dis- 
order, the  ratlicr  because  then  came 
discontented  mothei-s,  each  with  a 
tongue  fraught  with  complaint ;  and 
disorderly  fathers  ready  to  infuse  into 
tlieii'  sons  their  own  insurbodination. 
For  the  most  part,  the  evils  were  the 
very  evils  that  Pestalozzi  could  not 
cure,  for  they  were  the  evils  by  which 

i  he  himself  was  in  a  measure  possessed. 

i  No  man  can  teach  that  which  he  a  not; 
autl  "  Harry  dldity  "  could  not  inspire 
his  pauper  children  with  habits  of  or- 
der, propriety,  and  gradual  progress. 
After  five  years  the  exijcriment  came 
to  an  end  (H^^)- 

Once  more  has  the  dreamer  failed  to 
be  an  actor.  Yet  in  his  ilreams  was 
there  greater  advantage  for  the  world 
than  in  all  the  doings  of  other  schoolr 
mustei's.  Let  us,  however,  hear  a  few 
Words  from  I  Fenrj-'s  owulips : — ^"  I  lived 
for  yeai*8  together  in  a  circle  of  more  than 
fifty  paujicr  children  ;  in  poverty  did  I 
share  my  bread  with  thom,  and  lived 
myself  like  a  pauper  to  try  if  I  could 
teach  i)aupei*s  to  live  as  men.  The 
plan  which  I  had  formed  for  their  ed- 
ucation embraced  agriculture,  manu- 
facture, and  commerce.  But  young  u 
I  was,  I  knew  not  what  attention,  and 
what  powers  the  realintum  ex  wf 
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wouM  ronuirc.  1  .ill owe il  my- 
«  ^utiJe<l  hy  a  ileop  :iinl  dooiiluil 
:»f  wh:it  s«'riii»Ml  tu  iiii;  tMs.-ntial 
xvL'iiti'Ui  til"  my  projiM't  ;  au'l  it 
.liat  with  rill  the  expiTioiifc  <»f 
i\  1  haw  finmd  but  littlo  rea- 
j»  nli fy  the  vii-ws  I  thi'U  fiitor- 
Nrvonht*K"«s  my   ctMitiih'Uoo 

•  truth  Khvi!u»'  my  nii».  Kur 
,UiiIly  tru-  iiii   thi'  flh.-r  hriinl, 

liii  oin'  III*  x]w  ihri'L'  jh'part- 
U-VO    m«'!lliriln'.],   iliil  I  ]M»sses.s 

i'*tii\il  ahi;:tyfi»r  tin'  maiiaj^o- 
'•li-tails  :  iiur  wa-s  my  miiitl  of  a 
koi'p  up  .1  juT^i'ViM-iiu;  attfii- 
iitth-ihiiiL's  ;  aii'l  in  an  isojatnl 
.  with  limit  I -tl  nifann,  I  was  uu- 

•  pro""urt.'    ^ui.-h    nssirtianfe    a«t  [ 
^v»'  iiia-K-  nj)  f-»r  my  own  ^h'ti- 

In  a  slim-t  linn*  I  was  sm*- 
I  with  t'mi'ai*ra>>mt'nts,  anil  saw  j 
it  «  ■•i'.-l  nf  my  wisln's  «lrlV'ato«l. 
siru.-Tirh',  li-iWi'Vi-r.  in  whirh  this  ' 
:  iuvolvi-l  nio,  1  hail  harnt  a 
k\  i'f  irut!i  :  ;i!j-l  1  wa-  nt.-v<T 
lly o-iivin.-.'-l  i-l'iln-  iminirtaniv 
views  ail' I  plin-*  than  ul  tho 
t  whi-n  ih«*y  sii'nii'<l  t'»  ho  t'i»r 
:  at  T'st  hy  a  t-ital  la i inn*.  -My 
.K\  wa.s  still  aimint,'  at  tho  sanjo 

ainl  hi-in;:;  uuw  mysi'lt'plnnLCt'il 
vt.-hi  ■hi'ss,  I  haii  a  lu-tti-r  •)p- 
ty  tM;i]i  aiiv  iii:'.n  in  ]ii'n.-.jii-rity 
n  Iiav. .  i.f'  iiiakiii:^'  mysflt"  iw- 
■i  Mirh  th  ■  wr  i-.'lh-  In-  V-i  k>\  tlio 
ii;.l  wiili  •;•- .-.Mr<-<'.    I  Mifl' ri-<l 

I!..-  j."  -:'!:•  -lit!"  r-'l  :  ainl  iIh-v 
-.1  T  .  II'-  -.'ii-h  a^  til"  y  w.  Ti',  :in«l 

*v  ■•■I'-i  ?j  'T  liavt.'  >li'»\vn  tluni- 
t  .  a:.y  .  -i-  lU.-.  K.-r  a  !■  ii.'tli 
-1    >.;i    r-Tn'-niT'l    tln-m    likr  i!:.' 

.'  J  ::i'-  Mr-U.  I  wa-;  fa^t  :i\v;ty 
,.  -ii.  i  iii.  ir  sij..-v~  l".-ll..w»'.l  afi.i- 
Wl'-l.-h  th:it  tii--u  ;irt."  ihi-y  rx.- 
!.  Mi...'i  art  l.-«:  ;i1'l«'  than  th.- 
:  Li'-'Uiv-r  t"-  h.-lp  iliy-ili'.  a:nl 
;j   fiii.-ii-t   liiv-.   If  mMc   I  ■  hi'l]) 

•]:■'■'  Vtt  "MiriUt  til"'  .-■■-•rii 
I  '  r.  -.i  '■•!    ail   l'.]''.   ill-'    nii.:hly 

■  ■;  li.v  iV-  l::i.:-  w;.-,  -t'li  .ii ■■■■■•:.■' I 
-i-ii-  )■■■■. ;t.  \  .  >;■■;•  lli--  --im-.-.-s 
1.    ■  i'\  :ii  w':."  ■'.  1  -i'A  {'.i'  y     plf 

!ii-  w-r--  .-.'■.';'.•..  ;  :  !i  1  in  "ii" 
■■:  '.•  1-*.  1.1  V  )■  -Ai  .■  v.-  .  i!.i  iy  "iM- 
;.  My  in--:'  rm.-  w*  :•  ^  li"  •! 
i»  IV  -V:  i  M-  ■  •:.  i  I'l:;.-  ■  1  !■:  ■  1' 
r:;:K  t'r  i.tv  :  '  .  i  ■'■■:■  *  :  :i'i'l 
!,-  i"i,.  I  ..!''  =  ■  i:i'i.'  :t:.  I  l:i"ri'. 
;.     ii    i-  •   'v.-  I  .  ..  ■■lii'l'  h:--  •  Vir 

■  I  :       ;  h':l  w  .i"  ■!■■  -liv-  'I     \'  ly 
-.   ■.  '.v  liv  ■.■:■.■.. -l  in-.'  n«'  l-'iij.  v. 


I  failoil  to  attain  uiy  aim  boraiwo  I  was 
unworthy  of  it ;  bemoan s«>  I  son«.jht  it 
merely  in  tlm  outwanl.  I  ni'i^'htctiMl  to 
work  out  to  a  sutlicifut  ih'pth  within 
my  own  mind  tin'  fi»nnilatinn.s  of  what 
I  intcudod  in  hrini^ahoiit."*  A  uoble 
heart  had  this  broki'u-dowu  sclnx?!- 
master.  In  thi*  mitlst  of  soorn  au^l  des- 
titution he  learns  wisdmn.  Ay,  at  the 
Very  moment  wlien  in  no  un  h-r  tone 
men  were  tleelarinLT  that  he  was  tit  only 
f«>r  bedlam  or  the  pom  house,  to  which 
onti  day  <ir  other  he  was  snie  to  bo 
sent.  The  eli.iiil  under  whii'h  he  sat 
was  d;irk  and  thick.  Mueh  did  he 
niourn  for  his  failure,  more  for  the  suf- 
fi-rini^s  of  his  own  impoverished  and 
iXrievini^  wife,  wlio.  as  tin?  la^t  (h*op  iu 
his  ]>iiler  eup.  was  now  seizeil  with  a 
dani^erous  illin-ss.  lUil  his  si»rrowwas 
not  without  h«»j»e  :  nor  was  it  without 
htreaks  of  lijit.  At  the  invitation  ot 
his  wife's  .-ii>ler  he  visited  C Germany, 
and  hail  pers..nal  int«-reoui>>o  with 
(ioelhe,  Wuland,  Klop-toi-k,  Herder, 
an«l  i»th"r  ;:real  spirits.  At  len^'lh  he 
took  hoM  of  the  press.  If  he  eould  not 
tea  oil  he  ei»uld  write,  and  in  writing 
he  niiirht  in'^ti'uet  otliers  how  to  teaeli. 
He  published  his  "  Leonard  and  Ger- 
truile.''  The  book  was  weleomed  with 
a  louil  aeelaim  of  universal  approlwi- 
tion.  He  i'et'i'iv,..il  a  ;:<ilii  nie  ir-l  in  a<*- 
kn«iwl.'d;^']ii.'nt  of  his  de.-..'rl-i  ;  l)ut 
iweessity  e<»inpelli'.l  hiin  t-*  i-.-uv.-rl  iho 
h"n.iur  int'»  eurri-nl   e-'in.       Hi'.  j»Iaiis 

were  '4 1.  ?"»  ^lOA   ev.  ry  i-n.-,  eX'-'M-i]- 

iiiu'iy  -J I  :  liui.  y.--.  th- re  \v;j-  a  "l«ut'* 

:'|'jM.i:.li-d  t  •  iv.-ry  :ippi..v';niX  ■■.nti  n«'«'. 
Tie-  >li:niti;iii.tn  --f  thai  nnh;tjipy 
Wi-rd.  e-Miu-s  i.u;  in  wli;»l  l/ivat-r  >iid 
t>  ristal>./zi"s  wii*.*  :  —  "We:.'  I  a 
[irin-v  I  wmmM  tiki-  y^>nv  hus:>.-!id"s 
advi.-e  in  i'Veryihiii.:  llial  e.in".i"ii^  tho 
pe:i<;»niry  an  I  tlie  inij-rnvini-nl  i'f  its 
e<Miditi«in,  I'lit  p-i  onr  crt-svn  w<inld  I 
intrust  l'»  him."  liesilr^  nth.  r  p'll.li- 
eaii.'ns  h-.-  n  iw  ]<rf;i.u«- I  and  mki  i-'rth 
his  ••  hi'inii  ■■  s  im-i  th"  <  '"-ur-e  .f  Na- 
ture in  the  1  >.v.l.ii  ;i!-  ::  = 
Tile  di-  p  >i!.  d-.v.  -  ..:'  1.1- 
tie-  Ji.'.lTi-.  ;'Ii  i  ill-  ■-■■•  ill- 
ilit-m  \..u  -.■.■  ii  -t  i'l. -i.ii- 
l-/./i  e.iid  T  a  ..•I'll  1.       It 

t-  .-..-l  1 k  ..r  .1..!..       !i, 

i:s  aulli'ir  d-  -  'ri'n  s   lij. 
piirp  --'-i  iMi"'.  r  V  '.":■■■■  ii 
••  I  liad  >';iiU.  bii'    I  w  ■•    ii 
l-i  hiy   <le^'ra'laiit»n,   n-r  «i 
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strug^rlo  a;r.tlii.st  it.  For  tlireo  yt-ars 
1  tuiii'il  iiiuiv  th:in  1  »'aii  oxiiri'ss  ovi-r 
tliiit  WiU'k,  Willi  ;i.  view  to  gat  Jii-ltlod 
in  my  owu  iniiiil  as  lo  Lho  pro^nss  <»t' 
my  favuuritc  h\r:\<.  ami  (u  briiit;  my 
iiinato  fi.-«'liii.rs  inio  liarninny  with  my 
notions  of  civil  riirlitaml  mural  «)bli--:i- 
tioii.  I5ut  tliis  In.'tk  alsi»  is  ]!•»  moro 
than  a  ti'sliiii-Miy  uf  my  iiiti.-rnal  inca- 
|)at:ity, — a  xuk-v*.  jilay  «.»t'  my  ri'rtirctivc 
lUcultiL's.  T\u'.  .-.iiltjf'ct  is  ni.>t  I'onipre- 
hciihiviily  In  :tti!.l,  iiMi-  is  Ihi-n'  a  «lue 
oxirivisi.^  ot'ii'iW'i"  in  n'mliat  myself,  nr 
a  suliicicnt  t"ii'l"n«'y  l«.»  ihat  i»ractitral 
nljility  whi«'li  \\a>.  iifini^iti-  lur  my  pur- 
iKiSi'S.  It  s'-rvi'ii  niily  to  inrivaso  tliat 
ilL'tivioiii'y  within  mysi.-H",  arij^ini^  fium 
a  (lisi»nijioitinn  huiwrrn  my  jiuwor 
aud  my  kuowh-lj,''',  whi»'li  it  was  inills- 
ptMu<;ible  I  shiiulil  lill  up.  (h«»u-h  I  grew 
evtrry  day  muro  nnabh/  to  <h>  so.  Nui* 
did  1  reap  more  than  1  .s«jwed.  My 
buuk  pnMliRvd  1)11  thos'' arouml  int;  tlio 
same  fllet;t  as  everytliinj^  elsu  I  did  ; 
hanlly  any  one  uniIersioi»<l  mu  ;  and 
in  my  iiiimoiliaie  neigh Ixmrlmnd  there 
were  not  two  men  to  be  lbun<l  who  did 
not  hint  that  th'-y  eonsidured  the  wholo 
work  a  heap  itl*  nnffsense.  And  even 
hit<'ly  a  man  of  eonseipn-nee,  wIm  has 
mueii  kindu-'ss  f'r  me,  .said,  with  Swiss 
familiarity, '  Ut-n't  you  now  f».-el  y<.inr- 
Sidf,  Mr.  IVstalozzi,  that  when  you 
wrote  that  Ijonk  you  did  not  know 
what  you  wanted  to  beat?'  Thu.s, 
however,  to  l)e  misun<lerstood  and 
wronj/ed  was  my  h)t  ;  luit  iu.^tea*!  of 
proliting  by  it,  as  1  ouijht  to  have 
done,  I  warred  against  my  misfortune 
with  inti-rnal  seorn  an«l  ;i  gen-.-ral  eon- 
tempt  of  mankinil."  Those  dark  feel- 
ings, however,  were  only  on  tlio  sur- 
face of  his  mind  ;  and  thi-y  werir  no 
less  transient  tlian  snperlirial.  Fortli- 
with  did  thi:y  vanish,  when  again  the 
8unny  jays  of  action  fell  on  his  heart. 
TIkj  tlniii  soon  eanie. 

Pestah.zzi  was  in  the  Inw.'st  deep  of 
his  destitutinn  when  the  tempest  of 
I'evolulion,  ."Nweeiiing  over  Euroju', 
transmuted  Swil/.i-tland  into  "the 
Helvetian  Uei-ublie."  Jn  the  Directo- 
ry which  hclil  Ihr  n-ins  of  CJovern- 
niont  was  Le  ( Jran*!.  Under  his  patron- 
age Pestalozzi  once  mor<.-  pri>nounc*-d 
the  words,  **  I  will  be  a  .school m.'ister." 
A  feasible  plan  came  to  nothing.  ]jut 
the  horrors  of  war  opened  a  licM.  The 
Canton  of  L'ntei-wjdden  stood  out 
against  the  democratic  enthusiasm.  In 
cunsequouce  Stunz,    its  capital,   was 


burnt  to  the  ground  bj  the  TxmiA 
lovera  of  their  species  {17»8).  Tlw 
greatest  and  most  varied  kinda  of 
w retch edne&s  ensued.  Crowds  of  fS^ 
therlesA  and  motherless  children  -wand- 
ered  aUmt  unclad  and  unfed.  Pesta- 
lozzL  wa-^  sent  to  minister  aid.  "  I 
Went ;  I  would  have  gone  into  the  re- 
motest clefts  of  the  mountains  to  come 
nearer  to  my  aim  ;  and  now  I  really 
did  come  nearer.  Hut  imagine  my  po- 
sition. Alone,  destitute  of  all  meane 
of  instruction,  and  of  all  other  aasistp 
a  nee,  I  united  in  myself  the  offices  of 
superinteuilent,  pfiymaster,  stewanj^ 
and  sometimes  chambermaid  in  a 
half-ruined  house.  I  was  surrounded 
with  ignorance,  disease,  aud  every  kind 
of  ucjvelty.  Tlie  number  of  duldrea 
rose  to  eighty,  all  of  different  ages: 
some  full  of  ]»re tensions  ;  others  inured 
to  o]»en  beggary,  and  all,  with  a  few 
exciptions,  entirely  ignorant.  What  a 
task  !  to  educate,  to  develope  theie 
children,  wliat  a  task  !  I  ventured 
uiton  it.  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  those 
childron,  }ironounoing  various  sonnd% 
a  n  1 1  ask  i  ng  t  hem  to  i  1  uitate  those  sounds; 
whfjevor  saw  it  was  struck  with  the 
elfect.  It  is  true  it  was  a  meteor  whidi 
vaTiishes  in  the  air  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
))ears.  Xo  one  understood  its  nature. 
I  did  not  understand  it  myself.  Itwai 
the  result  of  a  simple  idea,  or  rather 
(jf  a  fact  of  human  uatm'e,  which  wsi 
revealed  to  my  feelings,  but  of  whidil 
was  far  from  liaving  a  clear  conscioua- 

i\\  ss." 

.^^o■^t  true  is  it  that  the  schoolmaster 
mnk(  s  the  school.  As  is  the  one  so  ii 
the  other.  Etpially  true  is  it  that  ed- 
ucational systems  are  as  they  are  ad- 
ministered ;  good  for  much,  or  good  fior 
nothing,  according  as  is  the  mind  of  the 
administrator.  A  bad  system  in  good 
hnmls  will  prove  more  useful  than  the 
best  system  in  ba<l  hands.  AVe  have 
an  example  in  the  point  just  brought 
before  us  in  the  words  quoted.  Here 
is  that  which  is  emphatically  called 
"The  Pestalozzi.in  System,"  as  it  is 
now  practised  in  our  infant  schoola. 
The  teacher  uttei*?)  cert:iin  sonnd^ 
which  arc  repeated  by  tlie  pupils.  The 
]>hin,  though  it  went  not  near  the  ea- 
se nee  of  *'Thc  Pestalozzian  System,* 
l>rovcd,  in  the  .hands  of  PestalonL 
very  eflReacioiLS,  because  every  wora 
from  his  lips  l)oro  with  it  the  flpirit  of 
the  man,  that  high,  loving,  aelMuai- 
ficiug,   and    selAlepreciating    epizii 
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those  wordd  with  him  were 
I  of  thiii^'D.  With  all  his  spec- 
autl  even  miaty  toudencies, 
;zl  laid  firm  liokl  on  roaliticR, 
:t}alitie{?,  outward  realities,  at 

much  on  outward  realities, 
\*nl  the  minds  of  hij«  pupils  to 
[id  to  feed.  lufltcad  of  prcsent- 
them  mere  word.s,   which  are 

sijjna  of  sounds,  ho  presented 
soiindj  in  connection  with  the 
ft'hi«*h  tliey  represent.  Things 
ves,  or  the  pictures  of  things, 
cfore  his  pupils'  eyes,  and  part- 
)utting  into  them  ideas,  and 
»y  <lrawing  iileas  out  of  them, 
u;dly  h;d  them  to  an  accunite 
tance  with  the  essential  and 
ive  qualities  of  objects,  consiil- 
<t  imiividuallv,  then  in  combl- 
Ls  a  whole,  an«\  then  again  as  a 
•  parts  of  the  great  system  of 
vei-se.  Admirable  cfiscipliue 
And  this  admirable  discipline 
ich  liJL^  sunk  to  the  mechanism 

ordinary  infant  ami  other 
in  which  sounds  remain  sounds, 
without  ifsense,  sounds  without 
:iun  from  th»;  «!ij»irit  of  a  noble 
^r  the  vet  hiLrlicr  spirit  of  an 
ife.  r.y  what  means  Pestalozzi 
•.ose  sounds  of  his  "spirit  and 
ay  in  juirt  be  learnt  from  words 
ii peaking  i.if  his  present  eilbrts, 
r(.-ssed  to  (Jessner  :  —  *■  From 
g  till  evening  1  was  in  the  midst 
chili  Inn.  All  that  concerned 
lind  i'ud  body  proceeded  from 
.11  helji.  all  succour,  all  instruc- 
me  forth  immediately  from  my 
lud  heart.  My  hand  lay  in  their 
my  eye  rested  on  their  eye. 
they  wept  I  wept,  and  their 
?alled  f.irth  mine.      They  were 

the   w-.-rld,   lh»^y   were  out  of 

ihey  were  with  me,  and  1  was 
iliem.  Tlieir  bread  was  my 
and  th«.'ir  drink  was  my  drink, 
nothing  but  them  ;  no  house- 
g,  nu  pay,  no  s«»rvi('o  around  me, 
•n!y  them.  If  they  were  well, 
u  th«ii'  niiil.it;  if  they  were  ill, 
ii  their  siile.      1  slept  amongst 

I  wuM  the  lasttliat  went  to  bed 
it,  and  the  first  that  ar(»se  in  the 
kg.  Kveu  when  in  bed  I  prayed 
.Ike  1  with  them,  until  they  fell 
Sfunuuniled  eyery  moment 
•o  d.iiigr-r  of  a  twofold  infectirm, 
'»ved  the  aImo.st  irremoveable 
ties  of  their  garmcntd  and  their 


Yes,  Pestalozzi  was  now  getting  into 
the  essence  of  things.  **  Mind  with 
mind."  That  should  be  the  c^lucator's 
motto.  "  I  was  with  them,  they  were 
with  me."  There  is  a  whole  cducar 
tional  revelation  in  those  words.  Let 
no  tea^'her  presume  to  call  liimself  a 
teacher  until  he  has  found  the  way  to 
a  pupil's  heart.  Having  done  so,  he 
will  edxiciite  indeed,  and  educate  well, 
an* I  educate  for  great  ami  htstiug  re- 
sults, provided  jvlways  he  is  a  pui*e- 
inintfed,  ('hristian  man.  Napoleon  is 
rejjorted  to  have  said,  I^KUit^  c\*H  mou 
In  the  spirit  of  his  words  we  say,  Pesta- 
lozzianism  is  Pestalozzi.  What  is  a 
good  system  of  education  ?  A  good 
master. 

Scarcely  need  it  T)0  stated  that  our 
educator  now  made  progress  in  his 
Work.  Tlie  wild  pauper  diildien lived 
tc)v:other  under  his  loving  care,  like 
brothers  and  sisters.  Great  was  hia 
moral  and  religious  inlluence, — great 
because  it  was  indirect ;  he  did  not  so 
much  talk  about  religion  jls  rely  on  the 
religiims  life  he  lived.  Moral  and  reli- 
gious instructions  he  gave  ;  they  were 
in  ft,  h<»wever,  abstract  lessons,  but  prac- 
tical Comments  on  iia.-.sing  events.  The 
munber  of  his  .»«ehohirs  incren.sed  so 
mu<*h  that  he  could  not  teach  them  all 
himself.  His  means  fori 'ad  him  si.'ek- 
ing  aitl  in  other  teachers.  What  was 
he  to  do  ?  He  was  never  without  ex- 
pedients. St*  he  set  one  scholar  to  in- 
struct anotlur.  And  here  we  have, 
before  Lei  I  and  J.N"UK:aster,  what  is 
called  the  \W\\  and  Lancasterian  system. 
i>ut  in  the  hands  of  Pestalozzi  the  plan 
had  life  and  vigour.  With  him  it  was 
mutual  rather  than  monotorial  teach- 
ing, ^lutual  teaching  is  good,  for  it  is 
natural.  All  real  learners  are  mutual 
teachers.  Uut  the  monotorial  system, 
which  sets  one  ignorant  boy  over  twenty 
boys  (-nly  a  little  less  ignorant  than 
him.self,  can  do  little  good,  and  gene- 
rally iloes  much  harm.  It  inflates  the 
one,  and  degrades  the  le.st  ;  albeit,  it 
may  get  the  multii)lication  tiible  mto 
their  heads  by  the  force  of  repetition. 

Soon  was  an  abrupt  termination  put 
to  these  us.ful  lalxjurs.  In  June,  17J.K), 
Avar  comp.dleil  IVstahjzzi  to  break  up 
the  establishment.  Having  provi»led 
the  children  with  prvA'isions  for  their 
journey,  he  di.smlssed  them  with  words 
of  kindness,  which  brr»ught  tears  to 
every  eve.  Deep  w«ts  the  disapiwint- 
meut  tliat  he  felt.    Ho  describes  bis 
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oin.>liciiisto  his  frioml  <Te:^smT  in  these 
wurtls  : — •'  WhiMi.  :it"U'i*  t')iliii;;nnil  rost- 
less  n'f(hts  ii  sliii»\vri;o!vr.l  s;»iU*r  ^\\n^ 
si^ht  (if  IjuhI,  nil- 1  Imv^'Us  to  bivaUu' 
hoj)e  of  lift',  but  siidtU-iily,  V»y  aiiiulverse 
hhist,  is  <h"iv('ii  hiu'k  mi  the  bouuilk'ss 
(Um*|i,  iiTul  «iikv'  iii'»iv  strains  all  liis  lluiVw 
until  thoy  aiv  mi  ml)  ami  nowvrliss,  so 
was  1.     ( "on 'i-ivf.  if  yu  can,  of  my 
heart  an" I  will,  my  lalMuir  atnl  my  fail- 
ure, my  mis  fort  VI  ni',  the  tromhlin;^  of 
my  shatttT(.'«.l  nerves,  an* I   my  ilumlj 
astonisluncnt."    A  jinli«;i<nis  use  of  the 
IvUhs  n.'stoi'O'l  his  si'lf-jM)s.s«ssi(m.     lie 
w.Mit  to  liorn,  and  thenfo,  on  the  ailvico 
<>i   frit 'nils,  tn  Biir«,'clorf,  whore  ho  ^'n- 
1  .:ro»l  an  olouioutary  8cli«»oI  as  an  assist- 
ant, and  ha«l  from  early  morning  tu  late 
ovoning  to  toaoli  ohihlron  of  from  live 
ti>  eight  years  of  ago  **  the  ai-t  and  m^'s- 
tory"'  of  what  are  oalh:"d  reading  and 
writing.     Original   in   everything,   he 
pursn-rd  a  ])lan  no  lo^s  simple  than  elU- 
oaeiuiis.     lgnoran«H%  howovt-r,  could  not 
approciate  its  mei'its,  and  many  a  mo- 
ther ox])re.ssed  her  disappn.)val  in  these 
wonls  :  **  1  eould  do  as  well  at  home." 
Almo.st  worn  out  with  his  lahoui*3,  Pes- 
talozziyin  this  humble  position,  learned 
much.     He  w^as  con  finned  in  what  he 
called  his  intuitive  method.    By  educa- 
tional'*  intuition"  he  meant  the  sight 
of  the  actual  object  on  which  instruc- 
tion Ls  given,  in  conti'ast  with  more 
book  knowledge.    Hence  aro^o  another 
feature  of  the  Postalozzian  system,  ge- 
nerally iji  England   d<»signat.M.l  *' Los- 
sons  on  Objects."     In  good  hantls  the 
method  is  oxcollent.     A  teacher  t:ikos, 
say  an  orange,  and  oonvei*ses  on  it  with 
the  children,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  and  sustain  thoir  curiosity,  tniin 
their  faculties,  and  augment  their  know- 
ledge in  jmmbor,  form,  quality,  use,  and 
origin.     But  in  time  Bost^ilozzi's  intui- 
tive teaching  went  far  beyond  thei>oint 
at  which  it  lias  remained  lixed  in  this 
country.     Apj>ealing  to  the  eye  and  to 
the   tongue,   he  also   appealovl  to  the 
head,  the  heart,  the  consciousness  of 
his  pupils,  leading  tln^m  to  see  and 
know  themselves  in  all  their  jwwoi's 
and  relations,  and  so  puttuig  them  into 
])osse8sion  of  the  best  of  all  knowledge, 
the  knowledge  of  self,  while  he  aided 
them  in  the  unconscious  but  very  clFec- 
tual  discipline  of  their  seveml  faculties, 
and  so  conferred  on  them  an  advantage ; 
namely,  self-culture,  which  is  bettor 
even  than  self-knowledge. 
Another  and  a  yet  moro  important  | 


tnith  came  forth  at  this  time  in  the 
mind  of  Peatalozzi  with  force  and  pro- 
minence.   He  saw  that  educAtion  waa 
tho  work  of  the  mother  rather  than  the 
sc-hool master ;    or,  at  any  rato,  that, 
without  the  former,  the' latter  could 
etlVjct  very  little.    In  his  opijiion  edu- 
cation was  and  must  ever  remain  essen- 
tially maternal  in  spirit  and  operation. 
Tn  sfiirit  it  must  be  genial  and  loving; 
in  oj)eration  it  must  commence  with 
birih  and  go  on  continuously,  like  a 
g(x)d  mother's  iunuonoe.     In  it.s  cai'liest 
days  a  child  receives  impressions.    In 
so  receiving  imnrcsslons  its  tender  facul- 
ties aiv  oj>one{l,  strengthened,  and  de- 
vjlopod, — the   impressions    which    it 
ri.ooives  f<)nn  the  elements  of  it-s  inner 
lif'.*.     Hence  the  mother,  fii»m  whom 
and  through  whom  tho  chief  of  those 
1   iniprcs-iions  ])nss  to  the  child,  is  the 
r».a.l  wlueator  of  the  child.     Natural 
o  lucaiion,  then,  la  mati-rnal ;  ami,  as 
:  (jur  earliest  inipi'cssions  arc  alike  moat 
j  powerful  and  most  lasting,  so  maternal 
I  education  is  most  importimt.    But^  if 
!  education  i.s  essentially  maternal,  the 
I  education  of  the  schoolmaster  can  be 
I  only  vicarious  and  su])plementary.  The 
I  >'ehool  takes  the  place  of  the  home  to 
'•  make  up  its  deficiencies.  Without ^ood 
j  mothers  there  can  be  no  good  ot&ca- 
tion ;  and  a.s,  in  any  country  or  any 
home,  the  molher  is,  so  must  the  odu- 
e:itiou  be  ;  and,  as  the  school  is  but  a 
I  sui)plement  and  a  continuation  of  the 
unrs:;iy,  so  should  it  breathe  the  spirit^ 
in  i:>rdor  to  complete  the  work  ol  tho 
iiursoiy. 

Po.stilozzi  could  not  long  remain  in 
oli.:eurity.  His  merit  drew  on  him  tlw 
(•ye  of  tho  Helvetian  Govemmout,  who 
wi>liod  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  an 
od  ueatioual  institution  for  tho  people. 
The  plan  failed  for  want  of  money. 
!Mo.in while  Pestalozzi  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Kriisi,  the  son  of  a  poor 
tradosmaii,  who  had  gained  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  going  on  eii*anda  and 
other  jiil>-w()rk,  but,  having  turned 
schoolmaster,  came  to  Bui-gdorf  with  a 
family  of  little  children.  Ast-ocuiting 
him.'^olf  with  Kriisi,  Pestalozzi  opened 
(1800)  a  school  in  an  old  castle  which 
he  was  allowed  to  occupy,  and,  partly 
by  his  low  t^nins,  ilrcw  around  nim  a 
considerable  number  of  children,  mostly 
connected  with  the  higher  classes.  Hera 
Pestalozzi  and  his  co-operatora  created 
for  themselves  an  educational  system 
and  educational  appliancea     Putting 
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,  which,  however,  did  not 
d  from  the  ni aster's  i>eD,  they 
'  drew  the  mateiials  of  tlieir  in- 
ion  from  the  reniarkjible  scenes 
nre  with  which  they  weru  sur- 
ed,  and  which  they  brought  homo 
ir  pupils*  raiuds  by  varied  expla- 
in and  in  great  patience  and 
can  love.  Pustalozzi^s  name  l)e 
»  be  great.  He  drew  to  his  8i<lo 
rand  Buss,  Xievlerer  and  Schniiilt, 
>m  the  wi»rld  is  indebte<l  fur  the 
ey  gave  in  developing  their  m:is-  | 
ideas,  both  in  practice  and  iu  | 
itary  writings.  Nie<lerer  proved 
sat  value  to  Pestalozzi.  "*  His 
'  says  Dr.   Bil»er,   "  eiirly  accus- 

to  soar  abuve  the  system^  and 
1  of  men,  ha.l  penetrated  through 
juds  of  learning,  and  through  the 
f  the  letter  to  the  brightness  of 
risdom,  to  an  apprehension  of  the 
Jiee.  lie  Wiis  distinguislied  by 
•Bality,  clearness,  and  precision  of 
anil  by  an  uncommon  {>ower  of 
ctiou.  Facts  had  no  value  in  his 
iti«m  but  so  far  as  they  led  to 
files,  and  he  distinguishe<l  with 
:le  eye  the  hollow  metaphysics  of 
^8t  from  the  plain  though  em- 
tic  language  of  truth.  Tlie  as- 
:«  of  such  a  man  was  essentially 
^ry  to  Peistilozzi,  whose  genius 
ke  the  dark  summer  ol»>uil,  preg- 
rith  light,  but  inoai)able  of  emit- 
U  exv.'ept  in  >>udden  fliushes,  sepa- 
by  inter>'als  of  deep  obscurity, 
all  the  anxiety  of  one  who  car- 
u  unbc»i-n  universe  witliin  his 
,  Pestalozzi  was  nevtr  able,  often 
attempted  it,  to  explain  himself  j 
nd  cle;u-ly  to  others  ur  even  to  | 
f.  His  language,  esiKicially  on  j 
ct   subjects,   resembled   the  wa- 

glinmier  of  a  lamp  through  the 
of  a  forest,  whicli,  while  it  pre- 
to  the   eye   a   few  objects  in  a  | 
*nt  light,  harasses  the  imagina-  , 
y  a  thousjind  chau«jeable  sh:i]M*s 
uea,  moving  t*j  and  fro  thr()u«rli 
Lghtly   mint.      Nietlerer,   on    the 
ry,  who  was  not  endowoil  with  j 
native  genius  which   could   call   I 

wiirM  of  ideas  into  existenee,  ! 
sett  in  an  eminent  degree,  stea<li- 
f  vLaion,  <lepth  <»f  thought,  aeute- 
f  judgment,  ru.d  perspiouiiy  of 
isinn.  Pest^doz/i  liiscerned  and 
iat4*il  in  him  theitc  gifts.  He  saw 
«  that  NietU-rer  was  the  mui  J 
ike  a  mirror,  would  place  his  own  ' 


ideas  and  feelings  before  his  conaciouft- 
nesa,  and  enable  him  to  pursue  his  course 
securely  and  successfully.* 

It  is  only  in  part  true  that  Pestalozzi 
was  unable  to  expoimd  his  views  in  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  charac- 
ter of  a  work  which  about  this  time 
he  published,  entitled,  "How Gertrude 
Teaches  her  Little  Ones,"  in  wliich, 
more  characteristically  and  more 
clearly,  more  simj)ly  and  more  win- 
ningly,  th.m  any  one  else,  he  lays  be- 
fore the  hearts  of  mothers  his  views  on 
instruotitm  and  e<lu<^tion,  as  well  as 
the  longing  desire  of  his  wlude  life  to 
give  help  to  the  poor,  and  his  inability 
to  give  tliat  hel])  so  as  to  satisfy  him- 
self Tiie  work,  which  apix^ared  in  the 
form  of  letters  athlressecl  to  Gessner, 
drew  on  its  author  the  eyes  of  all  who 
were  truly  and  deeply  interested  in 
the  culture  and  elevation  of  the  people. 

In  the  Castle-school  insufficiency  of 
means  made  itself  felt,  sometimes  pain- 
fully. In  1802,  however,  the  Helvetic 
Government  sent  its  president  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  the  establish- 
ment The  consequence  was  that  it 
was  invested  w^ith  the  dignity  of  a 
national  insti  tution  ;  its  teachers  were 
honoured  with  grants  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  assistance  wiis  given  in 
the  publication  of  iU  manuals.  A 
change  of  Government  caine.  Tlie 
castle  was  restored  to  its  former  func- 
tions, and  the  scholars  were  <lisnii.s.-od. 

Here,  then,  is  Pestalozzi  oiuv  ni(»rc 
at  large,  with  "the  world  all  befuiv 
him,"  though  "where  to  choose"  ht^ 
JUS  usual  knew  not  at  jdl.  Otlei-s,  lu)w- 
ever,  came  :  one  from  Fellenberg.  In 
jvirt  it  was  accepted,  but  the  conse- 
quent connection  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Another  led  him  to  accept  th»- 
ctistle  of  Yverdon,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  of 
Neufchatel  (1804-5),  where  he  e^*tab- 
ILshed  a  boanliug-school,  in  combina- 
tion with  an  orphan  a.sylum  and  a 
teachers'  seminary.  Ajriiin,  without 
I>ecuniarj'  resources,  Pestalozzi  had  to 
create  the  means  for  supplying  all  that 
was  necessary.  But  the  ta.^k  w:ts  now 
companitively  easy.  He  liad  gained  a 
Kun»pean  reputation  ;  and  s<h.»u  there 
came  to  him,  from  all  ]»ai-ts  si'holars 
iutende^l  for  ordinary  life  an-1   for  the 

*  **  Henry  Pcstaloxri  and  his  Plan  of  Kdu- 
cation,**  pp.  52-3. 
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profeiisioual  pursuits  of  teaching.  Kings 
and  emperx^rs  honoured  the  great  edu- 
cator. Nay,  the  German  philosopher, 
Fichte,  declared  that  in  his  labours  he 
saw  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
of  human  culture.  And  never  perhaps 
was  there  realised  a  ti'uer  or  a  nobler 
picture  of  a  Christian  home  such  aa 
may  be  produced  by  the  highest  earthly 
culture,  combined  with  pure  and  deep 
religious  discipline.  In  part,  the  pic- 
ture thus  made  a  reality,  is  described 
in  words  which  Pestalozzi  employs  in 
his  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude." 

"Gertrude  and  Gluclphi  did,  from 
morning  to  night,  all  in  their  power  to 
preserve  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  children.  They  were  constantly 
assisting  them  with  kindness  and  for- 
bearance. They  knew  that  confidence 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  union  of 
power  and  love,  and  by  deeds  which 
claim  gratitude  in  every  human  bosom ; 
and,  accordingly,  they  endeavoured 
daily  more  to  attach  the  hearts  of  the 
children  by  conferring  upon  them 
numberless  obligations,  in  a  spirit  of 
active  charity.  They  knew,  likewise, 
that  confidence  and  affection  for  his 
human  benefiictors  is  the  stepping-stone 
for  the  child  to  those  more  elevated 
feelings  of  faith  and  love  with  which  he 
ou^ht  to  embrace  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
and  they  made  it  a  leauing  object  of 
their  solicitude  to  guide  the  children's 
minds  to  perceive  the  manifuld  evi- 
dences of  Divine  ^[oodness  and  mercy 
t<^>wards  them,  exhibited  in  the  occur- 
rences of  daily  life,  and  in  the  experi- 
ence of  their  own  hearts.  Gluelphi 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth 
that  e<lucation  is  not  imparted  by 
words,  but  by  facts.  For  kindling  the 
flame  of  love  and  devotion  in  their 
souls,  he  trusted  not  to  the  hearing 
and  learning  by  heart  of  passages  set- 
ting forth  the  beauties  of  love  and  its 
blessings,  but  he  endeavoured  to  mani- 
fest to  them  a  spirit  of  genuine  charity, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  the  practice  of 
it  both  by  example  and  precept.  He  led 
them  to  live  in  love.  He  presented 
to  their  minds  the  distresses  and  suf- 
ferings of  others ;  not  of  men  who  had 
lived  thousands  of  years  before  them, 
and  at  thousands  of  miles*  distance,  but 
of  tliose  who  were  near  them  ;  whose 
tears  they  saw  flowing;  in  whose  ema- 
ciated countenances  tney  could  them- 
selves road  the  inscription  of  hunger; 
w  hose  nakedness  and  helplessness  made 


an  immediate  appeal  to  their  aeiMea 
By  the  sight  of  miseiy,  he  endeavoor- 
ed  to  excite  commiaseratioii  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children,  and  to  lead 
them  to  reflect  on  the  cansea  of  dis- 
tress and  suffering,  and  on  the  means 
of  alleviating  them.  He  rendered  th*  m 
attentive  to  the  afflictions  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, and  especially  of  those 
who  were  connected  with  them  by  any 
nearer  ties,  for  he  knew  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  life  are  most  acutely  felt 
within  the  circle  of  the  fsunUy.  If 
there  was  any  one  iU  in  the  hooae  ot 
any  of  the  children,  were  it  father  or 
mother,  or  brother  or  sister,  or  even 
the  meanest  servant,  he  never  fiuled  to 
ask  the  child,  the  moment  he  entered 
the  schoolroom,  how  the  invalid  did, 
and  the  child  had  to  give  him  a  de- 
tailed and  accurate  accountw  Gluel- 
phi did  not  take  half-answers  on  these 
occasions,  but  was  so  particular  in  his 
inquiries,  that  if  the  child  had  not 
asked  the  sick  person  at  home^  he 
would  at  once  betray  his  ignonmoe, 
and  be  overwhelmed  with  such  eonfo- 
sion,  that  he  would  certainly  never 
leave  home  aeain  without  hairiiig  in- 
formed himseu  on  the  sal^ectb  The 
children  were  asked,  likewise,  whetbtf 
they  had  spoken  themselves  to  the  in- 
valid, and  whether  they  had  contri- 
buted  to  relieve  his  sufl«ring%  if  it 
were  only  by  avoiding  every  noise  and 
bustle  in  the  house.  Of  the  older  chil- 
dren, Gluelphi  inquired  whether  they 
sat  up  with  their  sick,  and  how  long 
they  could  bear  it,  and  ho  testified  to 
tliem  his  approbation  when  he  fimnd 
that  they  did  so  willingly.  Nor  did  he 
ever  omit  the  question,  **  Are  yon  pray- 
ing every  morning  and  eveniz^  for 
your  invalid,  that  God  may  restore  him 
to  health  r*  If  he  knew  that  a  flick  per* 
son  was  in  narrow  circumstanoea^  and 
could  not  easily  procure  mediciDefli  and 
adequate  diet,  he  asked  a  great  many 
questions  on  these  points;  and,  if  he 
found  that  there  was  a  want  of  any- 
thing conducive  to  health  and  oomtot^ 
he  went  to  the  parsonage  house^  and  so 
procured  what  was  neoeflsary.  He 
then,  generally,  asked  the  children  of 
the  more  wealthy  among  the  villagers^ 
to  cany  it  to  tlie  house  of  the  sick, 
which  often  induced  thdr  parents  to 
add  some  sift  of  their  own  to  what  was 
sent  by  GmelphL  This  gave  the  ehil* 
dren  so  much  pleasure,  tukt  it  became 
miou  a  custom  m  the  village^  if  any  of 
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r  were  sick,  for  the  childl^n  of 
re  opulent  inhabitants  to  ask 
mrents  to  eend  something  or 
Mr  their  relied  With  the  same 
m  did  Gluelphi  provide  for  me- 
■istance.  When,  from  poverty 
uranoe,  the  people  neglected  to 

0  the  phjraician,  he  went  him- 
report  their  cti^e ;  or,  if  neces- 

» invite  him  to  the  sick  bed.  "  It 
this  spirit  that  he  taught  faith 
'e  practically  ;  and  the  children 
.  that  they  understood  his  in- 
m,  more  frequently  by  tears  of 
1,  or  by  a  significant  silence, 
r  clever  answers  to  catechetical 
ns  on  the  respective  doctri.ies.'^ 
!  the  beniffn  uifluence  which 
maa.  exerted   at  Yverdon*    and 

over  the  civilised  world,  was 
n  to  come  to  a  period.  ECad  all 
chers  in  the  establishment  been 

head,  long  might  its  existence 
leen  perpetuated.  But  Pesta- 
raa  fated  to  eat  the  bread  and 
he  water  of  failure  and  disap- 
eat.     Niederer    and     Schmidt 

1  dissensions.  Schmidt,  especi- 
ok  measures,  and  employed  Ian- 

which  were  as  distressing  to 
>zzi  as  they  were  injurious  to 
ablishment.  In  this  unhappv 
years  passed  on,  during  which 
ndpal  of  Yverdon  employed  all 
M>uroe8  to  compose  difference 
I  order  and  peace,  and  give  his 
ions  their  full  and  appropriate 
itum.  Alleviations  of  the  evil 
SUll  the  disease  was  at  the 

and  at  length,  in  year  1825,  dis- 
n  ensued.  On  the  downfall  of 
ducational  institutions,  the  great 
',  worn  and  weary  with  care, 
,  and  disappointment,  returned 
ahof ;  and,  after  a  short  Ulness 
t  Uie  age  of  80,  at  Bruffg,  on  the 
►f  February,  1827.  In  Ms  latest 
Mj  "The  Incidents  of  my  Life," 
The  Song  of  the  Swan,"  he  has 
th  an  impartial  view  of  his  own 
f,  Clouay  and  disturbed  was 
ozzi's  sunset.  Could  reward  be 
it  o^  in  connection  with  such  a 
t  might  be  said  that  he  descend- 

his  grave  unrewarded.  Work- 
owever,  not  for  reward  but  for 
ork*8  sake,  ho  had  a  very  high 
d,  a  rewara  among  the  highest 
da  ever  bestowed  on  man ;  m  an 
ice  which,  sood  from  the  first, 
le  better  and  more  ample  every 


passing  year  of  his  life,  and  which  has 
grown  and  spread,  and  will  not  only 
grow  and  spread,  but  be  more  truly 
appreciated,  and  more  thoroughly  rea- 
i  lised,  generation  after  generation ;  call- 

Iinff  forth  the  very  power  by  which  its 
volume  is  to  be  augmented,  and  its 
t  pace  accelerated,  and  its  diffusion  made 
I  universaL  A  miniature  of  Pestalozzi, 
I  painted  by  his  own  hand,  may,  if 
I  mournfully,  yet  appropriately,  close 
I  this  portion  of  our  subject. 

"  Thousands  pass  away,  as  nature 
gave  them  birth,  in  the  corruption  of 
I  sensual  gratification,  and  they  seek  no 
'  more. 

I  "  Tens  of  thousands  are  overwhelmed 
!  by  the  burdens  of  crafl  and  trade,  by 
'  the  weight  of  the  hammer,  the  ell,*  or 

the  crown  ;  and  they  seek  no  more. 
'       "  But  I  know  a  man  who  did  seek 
I  more.    The  joy  of  simplicity  dwelt  in 
!  his  hearty  and  he  had  faith  in  mankind, 
i  such  as  few  men  have.    His  soul  was 
made  for  friendship,  love  was  his  ele- 
ment, and  fidelity  his  strongest  tie. 
I       "  But  he  was  not  made  by  this  world, 
'  nor  for  it ;  and  wherever  he  was  placed 
I  in  it  he  was  found  unfit. 
j       "And    the  world  that  found  him 
I  thus,  asked  not  whether  it  was  his 
fault  or  the  fault  of  another;  but  it 
bruised  him  with  an  iron  hammer,  as 
the  bricklayers  break  an  old  brick  to 
fill  up  crevices. 

"  But,  though  bruised,  he  yet  trusted 
in  mankind  more  than  in  himself ;  and 
he  proposed  to  himself  a  great  purpose, 
which  to  attain  he  suffered  agonies,  and 
learned  lessons  such  as  few  mortals 
had  leamt  before  him. 

"  He  could  not,  nor  would  he,  become 
generally  useful ;  but^  for  his  purpose, 
he  was  more  useful  than  most  men  are 
for  theirs  ;  and  he  expected  justice  at 
the  hands  of  mankind,  whom  he  still 
loved  with  an  innocent  love.  But  he 
found  none.  Those  that  erected  them- 
selves into  his  judges,  without  further 
examination,  confirmed  the  former 
sentence,  that  he  was  generally  and 
absolutely  useless. 

"  This  was  the  grain  of  sand  which 
decided  the  doubtful  balance  of  his 
wretched  destimes. 

"  He  is  no  more.  Thou  wouldst 
know  him  no  more.  All  that  remains 
of  him  are  the  decayed  remnants  of 
his  destroyed  existence. 

"  He  fell,  as  a  fruit  that  Mb  before 
it  is  ripe,  whose   blossom  has  been 
p2 
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nipped  by  tho  iiortliem  gale,  or  whose 
core  is  eaten  out  by  the  gnawing 
worm. 

"  Sti-auger  that  passest  by,  refuse 
not  a  tt^ar  of  sympathy.  Even  in  fall- 
ing, tliis  fruit  turned  itself  towardn  the 
stem,  on  tho  branches  of  which  it 
lingered  tlirough  the  summer,  and  it 
whispered  to  the  tree,  *  Verily,  even 
in  my  death,  will  I  nourish  thy  roots.* 

"  iStrancer,  that  })as8est  by,  spare 
the  perishmg  fruit,  and  allow  the  dust 
of  its  corrui)tion  to  nourish  the  roots 
:>f  the  tree,  on  whose  branches  it  lived, 
sickened,  and  died." 

Pestalozzi  once  paid  a  visit  to  his 
wife,  who  was  at  a  fashionable  water- 
ing ])lace.  lie  travelled  on  foot.  As 
he  Arew  near  to  the  place,  he  was  seen 
at  some  distance  by  his  wife,  and  a 
lady,  her  comimnion.  The  latter,  to 
whom  Vcstalozzi  was  ixjreonally  lui- 
known,  exclaimed,  addressing  the 
former,  "  Oh,  madame,  look,  1  pray 
you,  at  that  man !  what  a  monster  !  ' 
"  That  monster,  madame,"  was  the 
reply,  "  is  my  husband."  ITie  excla- 
mation was  not  unreasonable.  Short 
of  stature,  liis  head  simk  between  his 
shoulders,  and  bending  forward,  his 
face  full  of  anxiety  and  even  distress, 
his  attire  showing  every  mark  of  neg- 
lect, Pestalozzi  would,  in  fashionable 
phrase,  be  pronounced  "  a  fright "  by 
any  jury  of  fair  ones  that  might  be 
empanelled  on  the  question.  Yet  had 
his  countenance  more  pleasing  moods 
of  expression.  Singularly  various,  in- 
•  leed,  was  it  Now  there  lay  on  it  the 
tonderest  effeminacy  and  mildness ; 
now  shot  forth  from  it  heart-rending 
pain  and  woe  ;  now  was  it  kindled  up 
with  fearfid  earnestness  ;  now  was  it 
inspired  with  heavenly  love  and  joy. 
The  i)revailing  expression  of  his  whole 
person  was  that  of  a  child  grown  old  ; 
of  one  old  hi  years,  but  a  child  in  life  ; 
a  child  in  shnple  and  guileless  atifec- 
tion  ;  a  child,  too,  in  weaknesses  ;  one 
whoso  outward  development  ha<l  been 
suddenly  arrested,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence, carried  into  manhood  the  dis- 
regard and  disorder  which  inadver- 
tence and  bounding  spirits  produce  in 
children.  Always  a  child,  Pestalozzi 
never  knew  men,  and,  consequently, 
was  little  able  to  govern  either  men 
or  children.  Like  children,  he  was 
soon  angry  and  soon  pacified.  Tlie 
neglect  of  his  personal  appearance  wjis 
a  part  and  a  tuken  of  hm  child-like 


I  nature.  His  attire  was  not  only  poor 
i  and  scanty,  but  mean  and  negfectfuL 
Days  together  he  went  about  Ub  esta- 
blishment unshaven,  his  hair  uncombed, 
his  shoes  or  slippers  down  at  heel,  his 
stockings  hanging  down.  These  im- 
I  proprieties  were  the  simple  inadver- 
tencies of  childho(»d,  to  a  sense  of  which 
no  worldly  gi^eatness  could  arouse  him. 
One  day  the  King  of  Holland's  arrival 
at  Yverdon  was  announced.  Pesta- 
lozzi hastened  to  meet  the  monarch  as 
he  entered  the  castle,  and  was  found  in 
the  corridor  with  one  foot  bare.  The 
reporter,  flrom  whom  we  receive  the 
anecdote,  adds,  **  I  took  him  hastily 
aside,  tied  up  his  stocking,  which  was 
about  his  heel,  and  cleansed  his  dre8s»- 
ing-gown,  which  he  almost  constantly 
wore,  from  the  dirt  and  feathers  with 
which  it  was  covered." 

Yet  this  child  in  appearance  was  in 
reality  a  sage.  Not  in  practice  so  much 
us  in  thought,  was  he  sage.  Yet  prac- 
tically, what  an  amount  of  good  did  he 
accomplish  !  But  that  good  was  the 
result  of  liis  spirit  rather  than  his  deeds. 
Utterly  destitute  of  what  the  French 
Gill  savoir-faire^  in  En^^Uah  called  com- 
mon jense,  he  yet  a^tis  largely  and  last- 
ingly useful,  because  he  was  in  spii  it 
almost  an  an?cl.  His  ruling  affection 
Wius  love,  tender,  deep,  earnest  love, — 
love  which,  if  it  ooulcl  not  reach  its  own 
purposes,  was  so  far  of  a  practical  na- 
ture, that  it  ever  sought  an  outer  form, 
and  could  see  no  object  in  which  it 
could  Ijeueficially  spend  itself,  without 
an  effort  to  accomplish  the  kindness  it 
devised  and  designed.  In  that  love  lay 
the  secret  of  his  power.  By  that  love 
he  drew  aroimd  nim  young  and  old, 
and  rivetted  the  attention  oAhe  former 
and  the  hearts  of  the  latter  to  his  words 
and  to  himself.  Like  all  true  love,  Pes- 
talozzi's  was  sclf-forgetfnl.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  King  of  Prussia  visited  Neof- 
chatel.  The  old  man  resolved  to  go 
and  tender  his  thanks  to  the  monarcli 
for  sending  so  many  pupils  to  Yverdon. 
But  he  w;«s  so  ill,  that  several  times  on 
the  road  he  swooned  away,  and  had  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  carriage  for  his 
recovery.  His  attendant  repeatedly 
entreated  him  to  return.  He  refused. 
"  No,"  he  Biiid,  "  I  must  see  the  Kini 
even  should  it  cost  me  my  life  ;  and  ij 
in  consequence,  only  one  lYussian  cfailt. 
should  receive  a  better  education,  I 
shall  be  richly  repaid.** 

Three  periods  may  be  Hiafcingiiiiylt^l 
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■talozzfa  career.  The  first  em- 
B  the  time  until  the  year  1708. 
ig  this  period,  relying  solely  on 
m  power,  he  lived  entirely  for  the 
ji  improving  the  unhappy  oondi- 
if  the  lower  classes  hy  means  of 
.tion,  by  industrial  training,  and 
■traction  suitable  to  the  natural 
(^ng  of  the  faculties  of  the  young, 
rhieh  he  did  proceeded  directly 
himself  and  belongs  to  him  ezdu- 
r.  The  second  period  begins  with 
Mrstions  in  Stauz,  and  extends  to 
-  years  before  his  death.  The  idea 
I  elementary  manuals  assumed  a 
what  definite  form  at  Stanz,  be- 
dearer  at  BumLor^  and  was  car- 
into  effect  by  his  fellow-workers, 
i,Niederer,  and  Schmidt,  but  under 
extraneous  influences,  passed  into 
erent  form  from  that  m  which  it 
sd  originally.  Thus  in  a  measure 
td  from  his  own  purpose,  he  under- 
to  educate  children  of  the  higher 
!8,  and  placed  his  hope  of  social 
oration  on  educational  publica- 
which  never  could  accomplish  a 
y  personal  and  individual  work. 
!d  unexpectedly  to  a  high  position 
eial  respect  and  influence,  he  lost 
sight  the  cancer  which,  engendered 
hers'  discords,  was  eating  into  the 
»f  his  establishment.  The  third 
last  period  contains  only  a  few 
.  Disabused  of  the  delusions  which 
or  less  had  for  twenty  years  pre- 
1  with  him,  he,  now  an  old  man, 
inwardly  and  outwardly  himself 
.  With  clear  vision  and  with  an 
8  of  humility,  he  looked  back  upon 
rrora  of  his  life,  and  judged  his  en- 
ises  with  a  severity  which  will  be  ! 
d  by  no  one.  He  may  have  erred, 
ven  in  his  writings  he  has  left  a 
of  precious  thoughts  which  suffice 
idicate  for  him  the  love  and  the 
ration  of  his  kind.  If  he  erred  in 
leasures,  he  was  right,  and  he  was 
r,  t'jo,  in  hia  aims.  And  his  errors 
n  were  the  result  not  of  ordinary 
■ct,  but  of  inborn  and  inbred  infir- 
s,  which  deserve  and  excite  pity 
T  than  blame. 

those  right  and  noble  aims  is  the 
and  lasting  source  of  Pestalozzi's 
»nce.  In  (Germany,  where  thought 
rapid  in  its  flight  as  it  is  constant 
birth,  improved  methods  of  edu- 
a  have  put  educational  philoso- 
I  in  advance  of  PestalozzLanism. 
ighind  that  system  has  been  im- 


perfectly conceived  of  and  still  more 
incompletely  carried  into  practice  ; 
but  in  (Germany,  as  well  as  in  England, 
Festalozzi's  aims  have  given  rise  to  an 
educational  impnlse,  not  to  sav  enthu- 
siasm, from  which  good  results  have 
been,  and  far  better  and  wider  results 
will  be,  reaped.  Even  this  imperfect 
sketch  may  do  a  little  for  its  extension, 
should  it  succeed  in  convincing  some  that 
it  is  the  spirit  and  not  the  form  which 
makes  an  educational  system  eflicadous 
and  beniffn  in  its  operation.  Manuals 
more  or  less  true  to  the  Pestalozzian 
model  are  in  very  many  hands ;  but, 
for  power  like  that  of  Pestalozzi,  we 
must  wait  imtil  a  second  Pestalozzi 
come. 

An  impulse  was  lately  given  to  Pes- 
talozzi's  mfluence,  which,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, was  confined  to  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  The  year  1846  was  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  his  birth.  The 
epoch  was  made  a  season  of  personal 
and  social  rejoicing.  An  educational 
jubilee  was  prodaimed  and  observed, 
which,  at  least,  served  to  do  honour  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  our  spedes.  Specially 
becoming  and  worthy  were  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Canton  of  Bern,  in 
which  his  work  was  commenced.  His 
tomb  before  the  school  in  the  villaffe  of 
Bier,  to  which  Neuhof  belonged,  had, 
in  the  course  of  time,  fallen  down.  A 
monument  was  erected  there,  which 
bore  an  inscription,  the  uncovering  of 
which  formed  part  of  the  general  fes- 
tivities. The  inscription  runs — "  Here 
rests  Henry  Pestalozzi,  bom  in  Zlirich, 
the  12th  of  Jan.,  1746  ;  died  at  Brugg, 
the  17th  of  Feb.,  1827  ;  the  deliverer 
of  the  poor  at  Neuhof  at  Stanz  the 
orphans  father,  at  Burcdorf  and 
Miinchenbuchsee  the  founder  of  new 
schools  for  the  people,  at  Yverdon 
the  instructor  of  manhood  ;  as  a  man, 
a  Christian,  a  citizen,  he  was  all  for 
others,  for  himself  nothing !  Peace 
to  his  ashes  !"  At  the  foot  of  the 
memorial  are  carved  the  words, — 
"  Grateful  Bern  raised  this  monument, 
1846."  Not  inappropriately  might  his 
fellow-countryman  have  added  the 
following  fable,  taken  fi\>m  Pestalozzi*s 
allegorical  tales  entitle<l,  "Figures  to 
my  Spelling-book  : " — 

"  THE  PAINTER  OF  MEN. 

"  He  stood  at  his  easel,  and  the  peo- 
])le  thronged  round  him ;  and  one  of 
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ih«ini  said,  *  So  thou  hast  turned 
painter  ?  Verily  thou  hadat  done 
Detter  to  mend  our  shoes.'  And  he 
answered,  '  I  would  have  mended  shoes 
for  you  ;  I  would  have  carried  stones 
for  you ;  I  would  have  drawn  water 
for  you,  but  you  would  not  have  any  of 
my  services ;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
compulsory  idleness  of  my  despised 
existence,  what  else  could  I  do  but  to 
l<>>am  painting  r" 

The  following,  too,  characterises  the 
man  in  another  aspect : — 

''the  blue  8KT  AND  THE  CLOUDS. 

''  A  peasant  boy  took  umbrage  at  the 
clouds,  and  said  to  his  father  '  I  wish 
they  would  not  again  cover  the  beauti- 
ftil  sky ! '  And  the  father  answered, 
*  Poor  child  !  what  do  you  get  from  the 
fine  blue  sky  t  It  is  the  grey  clouds 
that  bring  us  blessings.' " 

THOMAS  MOORK 

It  is  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  shed, 

Wlion  the  cold  tiirf  has  jimt  been  laid  o'er 
him, 
Tliat  can  tell  how  belov'd  was  the  friend 
tbat't?  iled, 

i)r  huw  deep  in  our  hearts  wo  deplore  him. 
Tis  the  tear,  through  many  a  lonff  day  wept ; 

Tis  life's  whole  path  o'ershadod  ; 
'Tis  the  one  remembrance,  fondly  kept^ 

When  all  lighter  griefSi  have  faded. 

Tlius  his  memory,  like  some  holy  Hffht, 
Kept  olive  in  our  hearts,   will    improve 
tnem  ; 
Fur  worth  shall  look  fairer,  and  truth  more 
bright. 
When  we  think  how  be  lived  but  to  love 
them. 
And  as  fresher  flowers  the  sod  perfume, 

Where  buried  saints  are  lying  ; 
So  our  hearts   shall    borrow  a  sweetemng 
bloom 
From  the  image  he  left  there  in  dying. 
Irish  Melodies, 

Death  seems  never  so  terrible  as  when 
hurling  his  shafts  into  the  ranks  of 
genius.  The  dcttth  of  a  brother  or  a 
Mon  luay  cause  bitter  anguish  in  one 
hourie  ;  but  when  a  poet  dies,  the  world 
weeps.  The  man  hits  his  private  circle, 
his  own  round  of  sympathies  ;  genius 
is  universal, and  claims  tears  and  smiles 
from  every  heart  beneath  the  sun.  The 
private  heart  enlarges  the  moment 
geuiud  fires  it  with  its  holy  impulse  ; 
and  as  the  poet  puts  on  his  mantle  of 
prophecy,  the  cloak  of  individual  feel- 
ing falls  fi*om  him.  Not  that  ho  must 
abmg.ito  friendship  and  personal  re- 
^jard  for  this  higher  service  of  the 
Muiu^,  but  that  the  individual  must  be 


rendered  safaaervieiit  to  the  iiiiiT«ndy 
and  the  poLseB  of  his  own  joji  and  aor- 
rows  be  regarded  only  as  tliey  «wiJEon 
him  to  transUte  tmly  the 
of  the  whole  human  worid.  It 
tual :  genius  reachea  out  into  the  ezpe- 
riencea  of  all  men  ;  and  all  men  napMid 
to  it  by  a  thrill  of  the  hearty  whioh 
tells  how  truly  the  deepa  of  their 
inner  life  have  been  aoonded — how 
accurately  their  fears  and  aqiiimtiona 
have  been  linked  together  by  one^  who^ 
feeling  for  himael^  felt  alao  for  all; 
and  from  the  phaaea  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual experience,  deduced  the  eydea 
of  emotion  which  round  in  the  exiai- 
ences  of  our  common  human  natore. 
Universal  sjinpathy  b^geta  uniTenal 
love:  mankind  wi^eh  the  career  of 
senius,  feel  in  themaelvea  a  kindred 
love  for  its  beautiful  life  and  aims^ 
share  in  heart  its  triala^  and  seek  to 
mitigate  its  many  afflictiona ;  xeoaiTinff 
its  many  gifta  ¥rith  gratitode^  ana 
shedding  tears  of  real  aoiTOW  on  iti 
ffrave.  Personal  attadunenta  may 
have  died  out ;  perMnal  linka  may 
have  long  been  broken ;  jet  the  poet^ 
having  once  been  a  benenetor  to  the 
souls  of  men,  inherits  their  love  for 
ever ;  and  if  hearta  of  fleah  and  blood 
are  not  clustered  round  his  deathbed, 
there  are  many  hearta  that  pray  for 
him  from  afar ;  and,  in  thonaands  of 
homes,  bright  ejea,  courting  no  public 
gaze,  become  dunmed  when  hia  knell 
sounds  upon  the  ears.  No  leaa  dear 
than  any  that  have  sone  befive,  is  he 
over  whom  the  grave  nas  just  dosed^ 
the  gifted  and  the  amiable  Thomas 
Moore. 

Thomas  Moore  was  bom  m  Aungier- 
street)  Dublin,  on  the  80th  ofMay, 
1780.*  His  father  waa  a  respeo- 
table*  dealer  in  groceiy  and  flpints; 
a  Roman  Catholic  too^  with  a  atrong 
leaning  towards  the  revolutionaiy 
party,  which  at  that  time  waa  eather- 
mg  force  in  Ireland.  Bom  a  n^nst, 
young  Moore  began  aoon  to  feel  the 
oppression  under  which  the  Oatho- 
lics  of  Ireland  sufiered,  and  from 
that  oppression  his  mind  drew  its  ear- 
liest and  moet  impreaaive  Inanani  If 
the  motto,  **' Poeta  natciiur  ncmJU^  be 
a  truism,  Moore,  in  oommon  with 
Cowley,  Pope,  and  Chatterton,  maT  be 
adduced  as  an  eTample,  fer  he  liter- 

*  The  inMription  on  the  Ud  of  Moore'i 
coffin  sayift  28th  of  May,  1779. 
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ffmhJktmmm  Tenet  to- 

» if  hb  did  not  *  u7  *  lup  in 
Bk*    la  ITM^  iMy  1  rand 

tag,  dropped  into  the  letter-box 
*nblln  mepifiiie  the '^  Antholo* 
•%vo  of  hie  eerlieet  prodnefeion 
B%  pceCwed  bj  a  note  to  the 
imneiriwg  the  ineertion  of  the 
ring  ettompts  of  a  yoathM 
**  ami  mm  Agreeably  ■orarieedy 
^  bj  tbttr  eppeennoe^  bat  by 
I  Uineelf  haileoL  a  Saw  months 
w^ooreeteemea  ooiTeepondent» 

•  ThM  hniried  into  uie  ]^ro- 
kie  oeenpatlon  of  Yene^nekinf^, 
ot%  at  VNuteen,  a  oonnet  to  hit 
■aakeTylCr.  Stmnri  Whyte,  whidi 
pptered  in  the  ''Anthdogia;*' 
inwintirtninet  incidental  to  hit 
niaing  under  thit  matter  gave 

I  timning  fiieottj.  Mr,  Whyto 
kindthon^  tuuiewhat  vain  man, 

•  a  teacher  of  ebcntioii,  had  Umf^ 
d  eoBtiderabie  lepatation.  Pn* 
theatrioali  were  then  in  high 
r  amoQg  the  higgler  nmkt  of 
f  in  Ireland;  and  Mr.  Wh^ 
ad  a  tecret  loTe  lor  thit  pattime^ 
■dent  of  hit  doeattonary  fame 
pnotiee,  kat  no  (opportunity  of 
raffing  theatrical  tendenciet 
I  ut  papilt.  Many  years  pre- 
y  thia  tasto  had  tpraag  up  ; 
t  Cwtcm,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
ter,  at  Gtttletown,  Marley,  and 
great  hootei^  private  playt  were 
o^and  in  most  mstancee  the  sitiier- 
ienoe  of  these  was  entrusted  to 
^yte^  who  usually  contributed 
rologue  and  epilogue.  AtMarley, 
mt  of  the  LatouoheSy  where  the 
ae  of  "Comus  **  was  performed  in 
ear  177e»  Mr.  Whito  sufiplied  the 
|ue,and  a  no  leas  distmguished 

than  that  of  Grattan  furnished 
pilogue.  Sanctioned  by  such  high 
dent ;  paint,  and  powder,  and  bad 
r  held  their  sway  in  Dublin,  and 
bd  young  Moore  new  op^rtuni- 
sr  practice  in  his  Csiyounte  pae- 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
ttrut  in  addition.  He  became^ 
-t^  a  show-scholar,  to  the  no  small 

•  of  pious  and  **  proper  **  parents^ 
to  encourage  a  taste  for  acting 
m  Mr.  Whyto's  pupils.  Among 
sEaybiUs  prepared  by  Mr.  Whyte 
lottrato  tbe  occaaions  of  his  own 
igoea  and  epilogues,  there  is  one  of 
»▼  got  up  in  1790,  at  Lady  Bor^ 


rowet^  private  theatre  in  DabHn, 
iHiere,  among  the  itemt  of  the  ereiH 
in|f t  entertainment  it '  An  IMlogueu 
ASqvimm  to  jSk.P<Mr«— Matter  Moore.** 
Aotinff  and  veirte-making  thut  came 
to  allariato  the  tonnentt  of  IIoiwxl 
Virgil,  and  the  pout  aainoram ;  tad 
the  young  ApoUo  combined  wiUi  the 
mono  of  tne  me  the  equally  diTerting 
gifts  of  Botana.  Ibllowii^  hit  own 
aarrative^  whidi,  as  written  l^  an 
Irithmaa,  oanaot  be  ezpeoted  to  b^gin 
at  the  beginnings  we  go  bade  to  a 
oeriod  anterior  to  17B0,— fkrerUiua  in* 
deed,  to  hit  tenth  year,— and  find  aim, 
in  oompany  with  many  other  Tonng 
people,  eigoyinff  the  tummer  holidayt 
at  a  bathing-^aoe  near  Dublin,  and 
oonoooting  a  theatrioal  performance^ 
ooMLitlng  of  the  <<  PMr  Soldier  "  and  a 
fTariegnm  Pantomime^— 4he  parte  of 
PairpA  and  MM^  fidling  to  the  pot* 
setsor  of  the  ''two  gifta**  For  thit 
perlbnnauce  he  wrote  and  redted  an 
c^<^gne^  of  whieh  the  following  four 
imea  remain  at  a  sample  >— 

Oar  AuitskQii,  who  did  so  agsd  look,. 
MtMt  ao«r  rMome  his  youth,  hk  tMk,  hli 

book; 
Our  Hatkaafait  who  skipped,  Isnghed,  danoodf 

Most  now  stand  trembBng  by  his  mastor^s 


S^  pualiinff  the  inqiiinr  in  those 
delightful  premcet  which  Moore  pre- 
fixed to  the  collected  edition  of  hit 
works,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  early 
he  first  showed  an  aptitode  for  the 
craft  of  verse-making,  he  says,  **  So  far 
back  in  childhood  liee  the  epoch  that  I 
am  really  unable  to  say  at  what  age  I 
first  beffan  to  act,  sing,  and  rhyme ;  ** 
which  foayes  us  to  coi\jecture  that| 
doubtless,  he  surpassed  that  person 
whom  the  song  describes  as 

icdTfaig  probleins 

In  Snolid,  before  he  ooold  tpoak, 

and  improYised  odes  and  Iliads  iu  the 
intervals  between  piup  and  bed-time. 

Not  to  be  jocular,  however,  with  the 
memory  of  one  into  the  mould  of  whoee 
grave  {he  grasa  has  not  yet  struck  its 
roots,  althou^  the  temptations  of 
Irish  subjecta— as  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
HrU*8  <*  Ireland,**  the  dedication  of 
which  to  Prince  Albert  was  printed  at 
the  emd  as  well  as  the  beginning--are 
numerous  enough,  it  is  dieering  to  torn 
to  the  testimony  of  his  love  for  home 
at  thia  period,  and  note  how  tkai  wat 
,  oneoftheelenMnteiafbrmiagageBint 
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which,  io  its  maturity,  was  oue  of  the 
happiest  and  most  genial  of  any  that 
have  blessed  the  world  *^  To  these 
different  talents,**  he  says,  ^such  as 
they  were,jthe  gay  and  social  habits 
prevailing  in  Dublm  afforded  frequent 
opportunities  of  display ;  while  at  home, 
a  most  amiable  father,  and  a  mother 
such  as  in  heart  and  head  has  rarely 
been  equalled,  furnished  me  with  that 
purest  stimulus  to  exertion — the  desire 
to  please  those  whom  we  at  once  most 
love  and  most  respect  It  was,  I  think, 
a  year  or  two  after  my  entrance  into 
college  that  a  masque  written  by  my- 
self^ and  of  which  I  had  adapted  one  of 
the  songs  to  the  air  of  Haydn's  **  Spirit- 
sun^,"  was  acted,  under  our  own  humble 
root  in  Aungier-street,by  my  eldest  sis- 
ter, myself,  juid  one  or  two  other  young 
l>Li  s(.>n8.  Tlie  little  drawing-room  over 
the  sh«.>])  was  our  grand  place  of  repre- 

sen  till  ion,  and    young  ,  now   an 

eminent  professor  of  music  in  Dublin, 
euacted  for  us  the  pai*t  of'orchestra 
at  the  pii» no-forte."  Who  knows  how 
UHich  of  the  healthiness,  not  to  say 
brilliancy,  of  his  genius  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fostering  care  of  this 
"  amiable  father,  and  mother  such  as  in 
heart  and  head  has  been  raroly  *»qual- 
L^d  \ "  while  there  are  so  many  who, 
like  Margaret  Fuller,  are  compelled  to 
say,  even  in  referring  to  parents  whom 
they  (Ut'ply  love,  that  the  follies  of 
those  parents  have  entailed  upon  them 
mental  and  bodily  sufferings,  and  given 
a  niuihi.l  tone  to  intellect  that  else  had 
been  of  the  healthiest 

Tills  gay,  social  circle  no  doubt  af- 
forded youug  Moore  an  education,  if 
not  higher,  at  legist  more  congeniid  to 
his  nature  tluin  that  which  he  obtained 
within  the  walls  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  whither  he  was  sent  in  1793. 
Indeed,  so  early  had  he  entered  uj>on 
the  tield  of  authorsliip,  that  it  was  onlv 
a  wonder  that  he  diet  not  cut  hiR  teetli 
and  read  the  proof-sheets  of  his  first 
work  tc»gether.  The  stormy  period  of 
his  in  fan  cry,  too,  had  much  to  do  witli 
the  tendency  of  his  early  inspiration. 
A  mighty  change  was  then  working  in 
the  politiail  aspect  of  Europe.  Ireland 
was  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  Eng- 
lish oppression,  and  her  Catholic  popu- 
lation was  treated  with  indignitie^ 
and  shut  out  from  the  municipal  and 
politionl  rights  of  citizens.  Bom  of 
Catholic  parents,  Moore  came  int<.>  the 
World  with  tliia  yoke  ix)und  his  neck  ; 


and  it  was  in  vain  that  a  fiuid 
looked  forward  to  tlie  Bar  as  opauDg 
for  him  a  career  that  might  lead  to 
honour  and  affluence  ;  for  not  ohIt 
were  such  aven^ues  todistiDCtion  doMd, 
but  even  the  Universitjr,  the  profetid 
source  of  public  education,  was  to  him 
"•  a  fountain  sealed.**  Who  ean  wonder, 
tlien,  that  the  "oonqnered  nattOD,** 
wronged  and  trampled  on,  should  hail 
with  joy  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  as  a  sienal  to  the 
slave,  wherever  snifering,  t£at  the  dajr 
of  his  deliverance  was  near  at  hand. 
When  the  news  of  that  erent  readied 
Ireland,  popular  sympathy  manifested 
itself  in  every  possible  form  of  Irish 
enthusiasm  ;  and  at  a  dinner  ffiven  in 
honour  of  the  event,  to  which  yonng 
Moore  was  taken  by  his  father,  the 
boy  sat  on  the  chairman's  knee,  iHiile 
the  toast  went  round,  **  May  the 
breezes  from  France  fim  oar  Irish  oak 
into  verdure.**  This  ooeorred  in  179& 
Soon  after  was  passed  the  memorable 
Act  of  1793,  sweeping  away  some  of 
the  most  monstrous  of  the  remaining 
sanctions  of  the  penal  code ;  and  yomig 
Moore  was  amongst  the  first  <A  the 
young  Helots  of  the  land  who  hastened 
to  avail  himself  of  the  new  privilem 
of  being  educated  in  their  conntrys 
University  —  though  still  ezdoded 
from  all  share  in  those  college  hononn 
and  emoluments  by  which  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  youths  of  the  ascendant 
claFs  was  stimulated  and  rewarded 
Anxious  to  dettrWy  where  the  law 
would  not  allow  him  to  attain^  distine- 
tion,  he  entered  as  candidate  fiv 
a  scholarship,  and,  as  fieur  as  tlN 
result  of  the  examination  went,  sao* 
oessfuUy, — ^though,  of  cittirse,  the  men 
barren  credit  of  the  effort  was  all  be 
enjoyed  for  his  ))ains. 

The  period  of  his  entering  college 
was  one  of  storm  and  violence.  Fhmce 
was  torn  by  convulsions.  Louis-  X Vi 
had  just  been  beheaded,  and  the  reiga 
of  terror  had  commenced.  In  OctoMP  I 
of  the  s:Lme  year,  the  unhappy  qneea  < 
was  led  to  the  scaffold.  Toulon  WM  j 
taken  from  the  English  by  NapoleoBi  ■ — 
At  home,  riots  had  been  frequent,  and 
plots  were  fomenting  in  every  towncf  j 
the  realm.  Ii'eland,  after  her  kag  I 
night  of  serfdom,  could  not  be  expeotM-  ^ 
to  remain  quiescent ;  and  it  was  on^  i 
the  natural  giiiety  and  hi^py  df  ' 

tion  of  the  people  which  prevent 
commotion  fn)m  talking  one 
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worst  aspects.  Amonff  the  strange 
diversions  into  which  me  volatile  na- 
ture of  their  Celtic  blood  led  ^em,  the 
middle  classes  in  Dublin,  under  a  more 
than  nsual  flow  of  hilarity  and  life,  in- 
vented a  politico- convivial  club,  one  of 
whose  objects  was  to  burlesque,  good- 
humouredlv,  the  forms  and  pomps  of 
royalty.  With  this  view,  they  estab- 
lisned  a  sort  of  mock  kingdom,  of 
which  the  island  of  Dalkey,  near 
Dublin,  was  made  the  seat;  and  an 
eminent  pawnbroker,  named  Stephen 
Annitaffe,  much  renowned  for  his 
agreeable  singing,  was  the  chosen  and 
n6pular  monarch.  Before  public  affairs 
had  become  too  serious  for  such  pas- 
time, it  was  usual  to  celebrate,  yearly, 
at  Dalkey,  the  day  of  the  mock  sove- 
reign's accession  ;  and,  as  related  by 
Moore,  one  of  these  anniversaries, 
celebrated  one  fine  Sunday  in  summer, 
held  a  prominent  place  and  freshness 
in  his  memory.  The  picturesque  sea 
views, —  the  gay  crowds  along  the 
shores  of  the  iskind, — ^the  innumerable 
buatSy  full  of  life,  floating  about, — and, 
above  all,  that  true  spirit  of  mirth 
which  the  Irish  temperament  never 
tstiU  to  lend  to  such  meetings,  rendered 
the  scene  one  not  easily  forgotten. 
The  state  ceremonies  were  performed, 
and  the  order  of  knighthood  bestowed 
on  certain  favoured  personages  ;  among 
others,  upon  Incledon,  the  singer,  who 
irose  from  under  the  touch  of  the  royal 
sword  with  the  appropriate  title  of 
Sir  Charles  Melody.  A  lady,  too, 
Mrs.  Battier,  of  no  ordinary  poetic 
Lileut,  had,  on  the  same  day,  been  a]>- 
pointed  his  majesty's  poetess  laureate, 
under  the  title  of  Henrietta,  Countess 
of  Laurels.  Here  was  a  scene  which 
would  have  inspired  a  heart  even  less 
sensitive  than  youns  Moore's,  though 
blood  of  less  than  Ii'ish  warmtli  might 
he  circulating  through  it,  Tlie  climax, 
however,  was  still  more  suggestive, 
when,  the  day  after  the  commemora- 
tiun,  there  appeared  in  the  Dalketj 
SUUe  GasKtte  a  proclamation  from  the 
king  himself^  offeiing  a  reward  of  nu- 
merous cronebane^  (Irish  halfpence)  to 
the  finder  or  finders  of  his  crown  ; 
which,  owing  to  his  "  having  mea- 
lored  both  sides  of  the  road  in  his 
pedestrian  progress  on  the  preceding 
light,  had  unluckily  fallen  from  his 
n>jal  brow. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so 
fartUe  a  field  for  the  exercise  uf  his 


favourite  art  should  be  left  untilled, 
and  forthwith  the  young  poet  wrote  a 
satirical  Ode  to  His  Majesty — the  first 
of  those  political  satires  for  which  he 
afterwards  acquired  so  much  renown,— ^ 
in  which  he  contrasted  the  happy  secu- 
rity of  King  Stephen,  of  Dalkey,  with 
the  inseciurity  of  his  royal  brother  of 
England,  who  was  then  in  daily  danger 
of  mob- violence,  and  national  msurrec- 
tion.  In  college,  too,  his  predilections 
for  verse  led  him  to  present  a  theme  in 
English  verse,  at  one  of  the  quarterly 
examinations,  in  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablished rule  of  writing  in  Latin 
prose  ;  and  equally  startling  and  grati- 
fying was  it,  when  the  reverend  inqui- 
sitor, into  whose  hand  the  essay  lell, 
bent  his  steps  towards  him,  and  suspi- 
ciously asked  if  the  verses  were  his 
own,  and  adding,  when  assured  they 
were,  "  They  do  you  great  credit ;  and 
I  shall  not  lail  to  recommend  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  board."  Before  the 
board  the  verses  were  sent,  and  the 
student  was  rewarded  with  a  well- 
bound  copy  of  the  "Travels  of  Ana- 
charsis." 

If  the  presentation  of  a  theme  in 
verse  was  a  departure  from  coUege 
rule,  what  must  we  say  of  his  devotion 
within  the  same  walla,  to  the  study  of 
Anacreon,  and  his  attempts,  so  early 
in  life,  to  effect  a  complete  version  of 
those  elegjiut  and  amatory  odes  1  There 
is  something  very  suggestive  in  this 
choice  of  Auacreon,  as  a  first  study,  by 
a  youth  of  fourteen  ;  and  looking  at 
the  gay  character  and  sparklhig  bril- 
liancy of  his  mature  life  and  works, 
we  see  in  this  first  choice  of  a  series  of 
Bacchanalian  and  amatory  songs,  the 
key  of  his  temperament  and  character. 
Specimens  of  his  first  ventures  in  this 
work  Appeared  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  Ills  favourite  journal,  the  "  An- 
thologia,"  in  the  year  1784.  Bolder 
still,  and  as  if  flushed  by  the  Baccha- 
lian  essence  of  these  warm  rosy  odes, 
he  laid  before  the  sober  board  of  the 
college  a  select  number  of  his  transla- 
tions, in  the  hope  that  they  might  be 
considered  as  deserving  of  some  hon- 
our and  reward.  Into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Kearney,  one  of  the  senior  Fel- 
lows, he  thrust  his  manuscript;  and 
the  Doctor,  as  may  be  supposed,  at  once 
objected  to  recognise,  by  any  public 
rewan],  writings  so  convivial  as  they 
were  known  to  he.  Not  that  Anacreon 
was  proscribed  by  the  sedate  heads  of 
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the  college,  or  by  sed&te  heads  any- 
where, for  old  anil  young  are  equally 
attached  to  this  class  of  literature,  and 
neither  the  clerical  gown,  nor  the  learlen 
stolidliy  of  professors  of  morality,  are 
proof  against  it.  Dr.  Kearney,  indeed, 
assisted  him  hy  lending  him  '^Spaletti^s 
Fac-similes,"  a  copy  of  which  had  been 
presented  him  by  hia  Holiness,  the 
Pope ;  so  that,  although  Anacreon  in 
Greek  was  considered  a  fit  study  for 
grave  diurchmen  and  giddy  youths,  i 
Anacreon  in  Englisli  was  not  to  bo  i 
sanctioned  by  such  wise  and  virtuous 
authorities.  Still  young  Moore  laboured 
to  complete  a  fit  rendering  of  his  ficti- 
tious mastcr*s  works,  loving  them  none 
Uie  less  that  they  are  mere  modem 
fabrications,  having  no  more  claim  to 
antique  authorship  than  the  transla- 
tions of  this  devoted  pupil.  His  indus- 
try was  great,  and  from  the  old  library 
adjoining  St.  Patrick^s  Cathedral  he 
acquiredthe  materials  for  those  erudite 
and  engaging  notes  which  were  ap- 
pended to  the  translations. 

A  branch  of  study  which  led  to  im- 
portant subsequent  results  waf.  that  of 
Irish  national  music,  a  pursuit  con- 
genial to  the  mind  which  was  awakened 
to  enthusiasm  by  the  warm  rose-hues 
of  Anacreon*s  verse.  The  old  national  { 
airs  of  Ireland  are  now,  through  the  j 
labours  of  Mr.  Bunting  and  Tnomas 
Moore,  well  known  for  their  wild,  be- 
witching beauty,  and  bear  in  them- 
selves evidences  of  civilisation  in  the 
sister  island  far  back  in  remote  anti- 
quity. The  nationality  of  Ireland^  in 
common  with  that  of  every  other  land, 
finds  voice  and  impersonation  in  these 
old  national  aira  ;  and  when,  in  1796, 
Mr.  Bunting  published  his  first  volume 
of  researches  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
national  song:,  the  national  spirit 
awakened  in  Ireland,  coupled  with  the 
rapid  spread  of  democratic  opinion  in 
Euro|>e,  insured  for  the  work  a  cordial 
ret!e])tioii.  To  young  Moore  this  work 
of  Buiiting*8  was  a  K>untain  of  inspira- 
tion, from  which  he  drew  draughts  even 
deeper  than  from  his  beloved  Anacreon. 
Events,  too,  helped  to  fan  the  flame  of 
national  feeling  in  his  breast ;  and 
every  breath  he  drew,  every  word  he 
heard,  was  as  one  more  element  in  the 
formation  of  a  true  Irishman.  Nation- 
ality is  said  to  make  our  patriotism 
partial,  and  to  add  force  to  frontier 
lines  and  sea  l>oundarie8.  It  may  be 
no  with  men  of  narrow  souls  ;   but. 


with  the  g^eneroua  and  enthaaiMtir. 
national  feeling  increaaea  fervoar  and 
sincerity,  while  it  dries  up  none  of  tli6 
sympathies  for  the  oppressed  in  what- 
ever land  or  under  whatever  tynniiy 
the^  may  abide.  Certainly,  with  Moore^ 
nationality  was  a  source  of  insptrmtion 
which  rooted  him  in  Irish  heartSy  with- 
oat  either  dwarfing  the  man  or  render- 
ing liim  insensible  to  the  rights  of 
humanity  in  its  most  cosmopolitan 
aspecta  He  loved  the  music  ^  of  his 
country  i  and,  as  all  men  are  radical 
reformers  when  they  commence  life, 
national  politics  added  to  national 
origin  cemented  the  union  between  his 
he^  and  his  native  land.  Moore 
joined  a  debating  society,  and  there 
formed  a  friendship  with  no  less  a  per* 
sonage  than  Robert  ISmmett^  whose 
reputation  for  learning,  eloquence,  and 
chastity  of  character  was  well  matched 
with  the  grave  suavity  of  his  manners. 
This  debating  dub,  like  many  wluch 
exist  at  the  present  day,  was  at  once 
a  school  for  young  spMeakers  who  were 
ambitious  of  oratorical  diatinctixms, 
and  a  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  a 
political  clique,  which,  indeed,  was  then 
in  formation,  only  waiting  for  the  de- 
velopment of  time  to  show  itself  in  that 
threatening  aspect  which  broucht  down 
upon  so  many  promisioff  youths  degra- 
dation and  ruin.  Of  the  bold  charac- 
ter of  those  discussions  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  such  questions  as  these : 
— ^"Whether  an  aristocracy  or  a  de- 
mocracy is  most  &vourable  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  literatnre  t  *" 
and, "  Whether  a  soldier  was  bound  on 
all  occasions  to  obey  the  orders  of  his 
commanding  officer?"  and  others,  in 
debating  which  Emmett  made  eloquent 
and  striking  speeches.  Here^  and  in 
the  Hktorical  Society,  to  which  both 
Moore  and  Emmett  were  admitted  a 
few  months  afterwards,  a  hotbed  ot 
intrigue  was  formed,  whose  after- 
growths were  fatal  to  so  many  high- 
minded  but  mistaken  youncr  men.  In 
these  debates  Moore  sided  irith  the 
extreme  radical  party,  of  whom  Em- 
mett was  the  leader,  and  the  besetting 
sin  of  satirical  verse-making  led  him  to 
(>frect  as  much  by  his  pen  as  Emmett 
did  by  his  tongue.  As  a  candidate  for 
the  literary  medal,  he  gave  in  a  bur- 
lesque poem,  entitled,^ An  Ode  apon 
Nothing,  with  Notes,  by  Trismegifrtna 
Rustifustius,  D.D.,  &&,  ftc."  For  this 
squib  the  medal  was  voted  him  by  a 
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iriiiinphAiit  mi^oritj;  bat,  a  dispute 
fti-isuiff  ill  eonaamience  of  a  motion  to 
rett-^ind  the  Tote,  ne  withdrew  his  com- 
pi»<4Uioii  from  the  society's  book. 

Towards  the  end  of  1797,  the  cele- 
brated revolntionary  paper,  7^  Pressy 
was  started  by  Arthur  O'Connor, 
Robert  Emmett,  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  Uniteil  Irish  Conspiracy,  witli  the 
tiew  of  propagating  and  ripening  the 
public  mind  fur  the  jpreat  crisis  then 
approaching.  This  journal  was  re- 
markable rather  for  boldness  than 
ulent ;  and  young  Moore,  an  adherent 
(tf  the  ultra  party,  devoured  its  pages 
with  avidity,  and  read  them  twice  a 
week  at  home.  Here  was  a  new  field 
dir  the  display  of  his  ardour  in  the 
national  cause,  and  the  exercise  of  his 
literary  propensities.  He  had  contri- 
buted to  tiiis  naperashort  fragment 
in  imitatioii  of  Ossian,  which  passed  off 
quietlv,  and  he  now  yentured  to  drop 
iuto  the  letter-box  a  prose  letter,  aa- 

lirtMcd  to y  of  — >  in  which  some 

bati  flowers  of  rhetoric  were  enwreathed 
with  a  profusion  of  that  weed  which 
Shaksfwre  calls  "the  cockle  of  rebel- 
lion.** This  letter  appeared  in  the 
next  print ;  and  it  was  a  considerable 
trial  to  its  author,  when  perusing  the 
1 41  per  for  the  amusement  of  the  family, 
v>  accomplish  the  reading  uf  that  letter 
with  an  outward  appearance  of  ease, 
when  every  nerve  within  was  trem- 
bling. Somewhat  startled  was  he,  too, 
when  the  same  letter  was  (Ieclare<l,  by 
unsuspecting  friends,  to  be  "very 
N'M  ;  a  verdict  which  was  verified 
afterwards ;  for  among  the  extracts 
!'n»m  Thf  PrtM  brought  fon»'ard  by 
th»»  St'cret  Committee  of  the  House  of 
<;-.>iumons,  to  show  how  formidable  had 
>«s-ru  the  designs  of  the  United  Iriah- 
i:**-!!,  two  or  three  paragniphs  were 
i-it»*il  fr<»m  that  very  letter.  The  day 
after  its  appearance,  Edwiinl  Hudson, 
.1  frienil  of  Moore's,  who  had  involved 
liiniM-lf  (as  it  afterwtirdn  appeared) 
HI" -St  deeply  and  irrevocably  in  the 
0- -risspiracy,  iind  to  whom  Moore  had 
riitrustetf  the  st'cret  of  the  letter,  called 
t-i  |>ay  a  morning  visit,  and  had  not 
\*-*:u  biug  in  the  room  conversing  with 
Mn«-  MiM»re.  when, looking  signifioantly 
:kt  th>' juvenile  insurrectionist,  he  sfiid, 
-*  Wfll,  yoii  saw" — .  Here  he  stopped ; 
Kiit  t  bo  mother's  eye  had  follower!,  with 
tI)*'  nipiditv  of  lightning,  to  the  son's, 
.tiid.  {lercetviug  the  truth,  she  said, 
"ThAt  letter  was  yours,  then  T*     lie 


acknowledged  the  fact,  when  she  en- 
treated of  him  never  again  to  kive 
connection  with  that  |)aper ;  and,  yield- 
ing to  a  mother's  wish,  he  rea<Iily 
pledged  the  solemn  promise  she  re- 
quired. It  would  be  easy  to  sneer  at 
such  an  incident ;  but  who  knows  how 
far  into  future  Ufb  these  affections  of 
our  mothers  follow  us,  checking  us  in 
our  wild  career,  recalling,  amid  the 
fever  of  folly,  and  the  shamelessness  of 
sin,  the  happy  home  of  youth,  and  the 
comisels  which  have  served  to  guide 
us  in  paths  of  virtue.  With  him,  at 
least,  the  mother's  watchfulness  was 
not  lost ;  without  it  he  might  not  have 
escaped  the  fate  which  befel  so  many 
in  that  wild  struggle  ;  and  the  worla, 
now  revering  his  memory  for  the  im- 
perisliable  literature  he  has  bequeathed, 
might  have  only  known  his  name  as 
one,  who,  rash  u>r  one  hour,  paid  its 
penalty  in  the  next 

Meantime  the  conspiracy  hastened 
on  with  fearful  precipitancy,  and  the 
self-delusion  of  its  votaries  giving  way 
at  last,  the  mystery  which  was  hung 
over  their  plans  was  rent  asunder  by 
the  stem  hand  of  power.  It  is  known 
how  frightful  was  the  explosion  of  98  ; 
how,  on  March  12th,  numerous  treason- 
able plots  were  discovered  ;  how,  on 
the  2a  of  April,  oi)eu  rebellion  broke 
out  in  the  South  of  Ireland  ;  how,  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended, 
and  both  hjigland  and  Ireland  en-s 
gulphed  in  the  vortex  of  a  fearful 
panic. 

The   College  authorities  at   Dublin 
had  gained  information  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  principles  and  organisa- 
tion  of  the   Irish   Union   among  the 
students.      In    the    Rejmrt  from  the 
Seeret  Committee  of  the  Irish   House 
of  LK>rds,  this  extension  of  the  ph»t  to 
the  College  is  noticed,  as  **a  desperate 
projeet  to  corrupt   the  youth    of  the 
country,     by    introilueing     their    or- 
ganised   syKtem   of  treason    into    the 
University."     A  solemn  visitation  was 
hehl  by    lA>rd  Clare,  the   Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  that  University,  with  the  vit-w 
of  inquiring   into  the   extent  of  this 
bran«4i  of  the  ph^t,  and  dealing  sum- 
I   niarily  with  th^we  engaged   in  it.     It 
I   s< 'fined  a  harsh  iiroceetliiig,  but  subse- 
<|iient  disclosures  but  to<.>  fully  pn»Vfd 
,   its   stern  necessity.     Kobert    Einnutt, 
I   Ji»hn  Hrown,  and  others,  tltnl,  and  the 
'   deep  silence  that  folio weil  the  calling 
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out  of  their  naniea,  proclaimed  how  deep 
had  beeu  their  share  in  this  fearful  out- 
rage of  the  law.  Many  were  examined, 
and  many  convicted  on  their  own  ad- 
missions, or  dismisited  from  the  college 
for  a  refusal  to  incul])ate  others ;  whue 
many  profited  by  the  occasion,  and  se- 
cured their  own  safety  by  giving  evi- 
dence against  their  dearest  friends.  It 
was  Thomas  Moore's  turn,  and  he  o]>- 
jectetl  to  take  the  oath.  "  How  old  are 
you  ?"  asked  his  lordship.  **  Between 
seventeen  and  eighteen,  my  lord."  **  We 
cannot  sutfer  any  one  to  remain  in  our 
University  who  refuses  to  take  this 
oath.'*  The  oath  was  taken,  and  the 
questions  commenced.  "  Have  you  ever 
oelonged  to  any  of  these  societies  ? '' 
**  No,  my  IoihL"  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  proposal  at  any  of  these  meetings  for 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  ?" 
"  Never,  my  loixi."  "  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  ])n>prMiton  mode  in  one  of  these 
societies  with  respect  to  the  expediency 
of  assassination  ?"  "  Oh  !  no,  my  lord.'* 
The  yoimff  hero  of  the  "  Ode  to  No- 
thing," ana  tho  daring  letter  in  "  The 
Prea?,**  w/w  dismissed,  and  reached 
home,  to  be  received  as  "  stick  a  liome 
alone "  could  receive  him ;  his  escape 
from  this  fearful  catastrophe  V>eing  due 
to  the  watching  love  of  a  mother. 

That  these  events  produced  a  ix)wcr- 
ful  impression  on  his  genius  and  cha- 
racter, is  seen  in  those  of  the  **  M<4o- 
dies"  which  embody  fine  outbursts  of 
patriotic  feeling,  or  form  plaints  and 
dirges  for  those  who  so  imhappily  fell. 
The  melody,  "Oh !  breathe  not  his  name," 
frequently  supposed  to  allude  to  Lord 
Edwai*d  Fitzgerald,  was  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  dying  words  of  Emmett : 
"  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph.  .  .  . 
Let  my  tomb  remain  uninscribed  till 
other  times  and  other  men  shall  learn 
to  do  justice  to  my  memory." 

OH  !   BREATHE  NOT  HIS  NAME. 

Oh  !  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the 

Rhado 
♦Vherecold  and  imhnnoured  his  relics  are  laid  : 
Sad,  silout,  and  dark  bo  thu  tears  that  we 

shed, 
As  the  nijrht-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er 

his  head. 

But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  silonco 

it  weopfl,    • 
Shall  brighten  with  Terdure  the  grave  whore 

he  sleeps ; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  socret 

it  rolls, 
Sliall  long  keep  our  memory  groen  in  our  souls. 

Another,  the  **  Origin  of  the  Irish 


Harp,**  was  suggested  byanotli^jiuiiM 
scene  in  this  tragedy.  Edwmrd  Hudson, 
already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  leaden 
of  the  conspiracy,  was  Tinted  by  Moore 
in  the  gaol  of  Kilmainham,  where  he 
had  lain  immured  for  four  months^  and 
where,  to  amuse  his  solitude,  he  had 
made  a  larse  drawing,  with  charooal,  on 
the  wall  of  nis  prison^  represeutiuff  that 
fanciful  origin  of  the  harp  whidi  Moore, 
some  ^ears  afterwards,  embodied  in  the 
beautiful  song  beginning^^- 

'Tis  belieTod  that  this  harp,  whioh  I  wike 

now  for  thee, 
Was  a  syren  of  old,  who  sang  ondor  the  Ma. 

Another  of  these  exquisite  aongi^ 
**  She  is  far  from  the  land  where  l^r 
young  hero  sleeps,"  most  toudungly 
tells  the  story  of  the  love  of  Onrrans 
daughter  for  the  ill-fitted  Bobert  £mr 
mett,  and  associated  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen  the  memory  of  her  who 
shared  his  last  blessing  and  prayer : — 

SHE  IS  rAR  FROM  THE  LAUD. 

She  is  far  from  the  land  wher&  her  jonng 
hero  slee})s, 
And  loTera  aro  round  her  eifffaing  ; 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  toeir  fgum,  end 
weeps. 
For  her  hoart  in  hia  grave  is  lying. 

She  sinn  the  wild  aong  of  her  dear  nstiie 
plains. 
Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking  ; 
Ah !  little  they  tMnk,  who  deKght  in  her 
strains, 
How  the  hoart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaUng  I 

He  ha^I  lived  for  his  leva,  for  his  country  he 
died, 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him ; 
Nor  soon  ^hall  the  tears  of  his  oovmtrj  be 
dried. 
Nor  long  will  hia  love  stay  behind  him. 

Oh  !  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams 
i-esty 
Wliere  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow ; 
They'll  shine  o  or  her  sleep,  Uke  a  imUe  from 
the  West, 
From  her  own  lov'd  island  of  sorrow. 

With  the  son  striking  out  for  himself 
a  path  of  distinction,  the  father*s  ambi- 
tion soared  beyond  his  counter,  and, 
forsaking  sand  and  sweetmeats,  he  be- 
came a  barrackmaster  in  the  army ; 
and,  with  a  portion  of  his  savings,  he 
sent  his  son  to  London  in  1799,  to  enter 
himself  at  the  Middle  Temple,  tiie  latter 
having  another  and  not  very  congenial 
object — ^the  publication,  by  subeenption, 
of  his  **  Translation  of  Anacreon.**  The 
Middle  Temple  is  the  fiivourito  inn  dT 
court  for  young  Irishmen  thirstinff  for 
forensic  honours.  Burke  and  Shendan 
sought  passports  to  greatness  at  the 
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De  pliice ;  and  Moore,  not  <lt>Htiued, 
&ke  them,  to  move  the  world  by  his 
eloquence,  was  to  achieve  as  great  a 
Cone  by  brilliancy  and  polish  of  coiu- 
pj^tiofn,  in  which  all  the  features  of 
liiih  wit  and  elegance  were  to  be  ein- 
Uiiiied  in  enduring  forms.  **  A  youth 
of  sood  breeding,  in  all  his  aotion>i, 
with  wit  at  coi»uiand,  a  >>udgot  of  his 
own  songs,  festive  or  amatory,  a  voice 
sufficient  to  sing  them  witli  nkill  and 
f.'L  liiijr.  and  a  copy  of  Horace,  or  Ana- 
crt^iu,  in  his  pocKet,  was  nut  likel}*  to 
attenil  with  natieut  eanierttness  to  the 
ciiteuts  of  a  library  bound  in  law-calf. 
Mijore  soon  deserted  '  Plens  of  the 
I'rown,'  and  *  Contingent  lU'maiudcn*,* 
f  *uuil  a  publisher  for  his  '  Auacroon,' 
ami,  thntu^h  the  gixH:!  offices  of  the 
Hurl  of  Moira,  a  itatron  for  his  quarto 
vtlume  (for  such  was  the  shaj)e  in 
vhioh  it  appeared  in  ISKi)  in  the  Prince 
K'{  Wales.  This  prince  was  at  least 
U  ttLT  fitted  to  appreciate  a  translation 
if  •  Auacreou,'  tnau  the  great  Duke  of 
Mai-lbi'truugh  was  to  criticise  the  care- 
t.il  Greek  text  of  the  same  poet,  which 
J<j»hna  Barnes  dedicate<l  to  him,  to  the 
fcurpriseofficholansand  even  of  pot^ts."* 

The  puMicutittn  of  the  "  Anaoreon  *' 
rinoght  him  b«>th  frii*nds  and  reputa- 
t't.n.  r>uftor  Liiwrence,  the  friend  of 
i  :irk«'.  and  Dr.  Ilunii-  With  gavo  him 
;  .■  :l-  i  vruitagc  of  their  friendly  crit  ioism 
:i:.>i  vXK^'unigenient.  Hut  that  hia  col- 
!  .'•*  -tuilio«  hail  not  been  fruitK-ss  these 
• ..  .TlI.i  and  niasti-rly  translatious  t**a- 
i  fv.  The  origin:>l  Greek  otle,  '*Ei)i 
C'.ii  :i<^is  TajMjsi,"  evinces  not  merely 
»  :.  lai-ship,  but  an  aj)preciation  of  the 
J-  uius  of  thi-  Grt-ok  iiini;uage,astonijh- 
;:.*:  when  we  cousi»lcr  that  his  age  was 

■  ■:iiy  ulnetfi-n  when  it  was  written. 
"llir-  notes  which  a^-oompany  the  odes 
!'  nn  a  g'kwiping  and  erudite  coramen- 
t  iry.  though  in  tht'ir  profusion  i>jirtHk- 

:.j  -wrniewhut  the  natui'e  of  a  display 
.  : 're.»iiin^%  for  which  no  better  pU*a 
:.. .  .1  ti**  otft-reil  tlian  the  fiict  of  youth- 

■  i.  'uexperience. 

Hn.-  laureLs  won  by  his  "  Anacreon  " 
w-  7->.<  in  dangiTof  being  torn  from  his 
;  .w  YiT  his  ufxt  publication,  entitled, 
-  Ph.-  FiK-tical  Works  of  the  late  Tho- 
Li:i.*  Little,"  tliough  its  appearance  cre- 
.*  •!  many  new  friends  who  stoutly 
i.  :'.-ii.b-ii  his  name  fi-om  the  ill  rejiute 
.L*.  •  uhi<*h  this  lirilliant  but  licentious 
(•  >  k    Ir-iu^'ht    liini.      This   book   was 

•  At)icn.x"iin»  No,  1271. 


published  in  18()2,  with  the  Horatian 
motto,  "  Lurtisse  Pudet,"  implying  that 
a  shadow  of  chastity  still  remained 
with  him.  Little  was,  of  course,  an 
imaginary  person,  inveut-ed  by  the  dis- 
guise<l  young  libertine  to  re<-eive  the 
pi*aises  of  the  lewd,  and  bear  the  blame 
of  the  virtuous  ;  though  as  far  i\a  read- 
ing the  lM>ok  was  concerned,  he  had 
sufficient  knowle<lge  of  human  nature 
to  know  that  what  the  first  would 
read  with  avowed  pleasure  and  com- 
mendation, the  second  would  read  witii 
secret  pleasure  an«l  open  ctin-leiuna- 
tion.  A  writer  in  the  "Dublin  Tniver- 
sity  ^Ligazine"  relates  an  anecdote 
touching  the  publication  of  "  Little*s 
Poems."  Moore  hatl,  previous  U*  the 
day  of  publication,  overdrawn  uj>oii  Ids 
])ublislier,  ami  as  he  jn-nctised  the  pre- 
ct»pt  set  forth  in  the  lines, — 
The  l)cst  of  all  ways 
For  to  lotii^thcu  our  days, 
la  to  steal  a  few  hourb  Iroin  tho  ui^lit,  my  love, 
he  n»^e«led  a  few  hours  extra  sleep  in 
the  morning  to  com]>ensate  for  those 
stolen  from  the  nij'ht.  One  morning, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  the  servant  dis- 
turbed him  by  announcing  a  gentleman, 
Mr.  (.' — J  win >  wished  tt>  see  him.  '*  Show 
him  in,*'  said  Mi>ore.  "The  book  is  out 
this  morning/'  said  Mr.  C — ,  an«l  per- 
hajw  we  hatl  In'tter  have  a  s»'ttleni«-iit. 
V<«u  have  drawn — "  "  Ves,  I  have  over- 
<irawii ;  to  wiiat  extent  am  1  in  your 
debt  r*  "Sixty  jK»unds"  replied  -\lr. 
C — .  "  OooK.lod,  sixty  pJMunis!  l.-liall 
nt-ver  l>c  aMe  to  i)ay  so  much."  Sixty 
pounds,  ho  used  to  say  at'teisvard-, 
aceuied  luj  gnat  to  him  thou  as  the  Xa- 
lii.nal  Debt.  The  }mblishtT,  IimwvVv  r, 
had  thought  of  this  beftu". ,  and  proi>osoil 
to  cancel  the  debt  for  the  copyright,  to 
which  Moore  immediat;-]y  agreeil,  con- 
sidering the  terms  thoniughly  liU  ral. 
The  cnpvright  of  *'  Little's  i'oems,"  i»ur- 
chast^l  m  this  way  fi»r  six  y  iH)un«l-, 
continued  f(>r  many  year-*  t<»  pr<»»lu«'«* 
the  firm  a  yearlv  ]>roIit  of  about  i,'.^H>, 
which  Mr.O —  atterwanisa«*knowledgi'd 
by  a  handsome  present  t»>  Moore. 

Ollensive  as  these  etlusinns  w»^re 
to  public  morals,  and  notwith-standing 
their  lyric  l>eauty,  stane  of  them  are 
companiblo,  in  ])oint  of  liivntious  imle- 
cency,  with  the  detesta)»le  publicatioiw 
which  issue  from  a  certain  i>art  of  the 
Strand,  and  otfer  grave  jvirents  serious 
hints  as  to  the  exr>ediency  of  sulfering 
youth  too  stxm  to  commence  the  ^tudy 
of  '*Anacr«Mn''  an«l  such  other  Uioks  as 
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Uni  veraities  do  not  approve  of  in  Eng- 
lish—offensive as  they  were,  tliey 
brought  him  friendship  and  patronage, 
and  we  find  no  dilficultv  in  accepting 
the  conjetlure  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  whom  the  "Odesof  Auacreon" 
were  dedicated,  would  be  prouder  still 
to  envy  the  friendship  of  "the  late 
Thomjis  Little,"  and  would  assist  a 
]>oet  80  much  after  his  own  heart 
Ti*ue  it  is  that  soon  after  their  publica- 
tion he  was  invited  to  Donington  Park 
by  Ijord  Moira,  under  whose  roof  he 
found  a  hospitable  home ;  and  while 
there  made  acquaintance  with  the 
Comte  D'Artois,  Louis  Philippe,  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  and  the  Comte 
de  Beaujolais.  Here  he  captivated 
both  sex'3s  by  his  sparkling  wit  and 
pleasantry,  and  by  his  felicitous  man- 
ner of  singing.  He  met  Curran  here, 
and  rai'e  sport  for  the  exercise  of  their 
mutual  wit  was  afforded  by  the  party 
of  French  unfortunates,  whom  Curran 
spoke  of  as  "Poor  fellows,  all  dis- 
mounted cavalry !  "  Of  the  happy 
days  our  hero  passed  in  this  hospitable 
mansion,  he  has  left  as  a  memorial 
those  lines  "To  the  Lady  Charlotte 
Kawdon." 

In  1803,  Moore  was  appointed  by 
Lord  Moira^s  interest  to  a  Government 
office  in  Bermuda,  whither,  on  the  25th 
of  September,  he  sailed,  in  the  Phaeton 
frigate,  from  Spithead.  The  "still- 
vexed  Bermoothes,"  already  cousecrat- 
e<l  to  song  by  Shakspere,  Waller,  and 
Andrew  Marvell,  were  destined  to  find 
as  glad,  if  not  as  great,  a  pen,  to  sing 
once  more  the  glories  of  their  plan- 
tain shades  and  orange  groves.  The 
voyage  thither  afforded  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  that  social  cheerful- 
ness and  sparkling  badinage  for  which 
Moore  was  through  life  remarkable. 
Captain  Scott,  then  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  Phaeton,  makes  special  note 
in  his  "  Naval  Recollections "  of  this 
geniality  of  the  young  poet,  and  relates 
that  his  departiure  from  the  fri^te,  on 
its  arrival  at  Norfolk,  Virgima,  was 
witnessed  by  the  gun-room  mess  "  with 
genuine  sorrow."  From  Norfolk,  after 
a  stay  of  about  ten  days,  he  proceeded 
in  the  Driver,  sloop  of  war,  to  Ber- 
muda. 

Such  a  man  as  Moore  oould  not  be 
expected  to  devote  much  attention  to 
the  dry  details  of  colonial  politics  ;  in- 
deed, without  inipugnine  his  character 
in  any  way,  we  may  hint  that  this 


choice  of  one  of  the  **  fiutert  **  men  of 
his  day,  whose  life  and  love  were  blend- 
ed with  the  Bacchanalian  ritea^and  the 
passion  that  finds  food  in  myrtle  grovei, 
and  whose  ambition  then  was  to  fulfil 
his  friend  Atkinson's  characterisation 
of  him  as  "  an  infant  q>orting  on  the 
bosom  of  Venus,"  the  choice  of  each  a 
man  for  the  performance  of  a  tedioiis 
and  trying  duty  marks  to  what  extra- 
vagancies ^vemment  patronage  can 
go,  when  friendship,  not  fitneee,  ia  the 
Qualification.  That  Moore  wa 
tor  this  office  he  admits  in  one  of  \ 
prefaces  to  the  collected  edition  of  hU 
works ;  and  that  he  felt  thia  inability, 
even  upon  the  threshold  of  office,  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  he  speedily  ob- 
tained a  deputy  to  perform  his  dutioa^ 
as  Thomson,  in  his  office  of  Sunrejor 
of  the  Leeward  laland,  had  ^^en  ex 
ample  before.  His  stay  at  Bermndf 
seems  to  have  furnished  hia  imagina- 
tion with  a  sumptuous  fisaat.  The 
scenery  and  associationa  of  the  place 
were  fit  themes  for  verse^and  inhii 
epistle  to  his  friend  Atkinson  he  gives 
a  picture  of  this  region,  painted  in  rack 
rich,  glowing  colours,  that  the  splend- 
ours of  tropical  luxuriance  seem  wafted 
hence  to  dispel  for  ever  ^e  glocHM  of 
northern  skies.  Spite  of  the  &acina- 
tions  of  festivity,  and  ot  that  warmth 
of  temperament  which  had  already  so 
strongly  developed  itself  iu  bis  charae- 
ter  and  writings,  there  was  always  a 
true  Irishman's  sincerity  in  his  firiend- 
ship,  which  exhibited  itself  nowhere 
more  pleasingly  than  in  the  letter  jost 
alluded  to : — 

Last  night,    when   we    caoM    from  the 

Calabash  Tree, 
Whou  my  Hmbe  were  at  rest^  and  my  spirit 

was  free. 
The  ylow  of  the  grape,  and  the  dreams  of  the 

day. 
Set  the  magical  epriDgs  of  my  ftaej  in  plsj» 
And  oh  !  such  a  vision  as  haunted  mo  taea 
I  would  slumber  fbr  ages  to  witness  sgahu 
The  many  I  like,  and  the  ibw  I  adora^ 
The  friends  who  wore  dear  and  beloved  before^ 
But  never  till  now  so  beloved  and  dear. 
At  the  call  of  my  fiincy,  sorrounded  me  here; 
And  soon,  oh !  at  once,  did  the  light  of  their 

smUee 
To  a  paradise  brighten  this  region  of  isles ; 
More  lucid  the  wave,  as  thej  Iook*d  oq  it, 

flow'd, 
And  brighter  the  rose,  as  they  gathered  it» 

glow  d. 
Nor  the  valleys  Hermm  (thoogh  water*d  by 

rills 
Of  the  pearliest  flow,  ftem  those  pMlom) 

hills 
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Wb««  thm  Bang  of  the  Shflpherd,  primeval 

ttdvfld, 
Wfti  tMfllit  to  the  nymphs  bj  their  mystical 

Gould  boeut  soch  a  lastre  o'er  land  and  o'er 

wave, 
As  thm  magic  of  lo?e  to  this  paradise  garo. 
JiputU  to  Atkint&n, 

The  Calabash  Tree,  referred  to  in  the 
abore  polished  lines,  was  one  under 
whoae  shade  the  poet  and  bis  friends 
often  sat  in  the  fall  enjoyment  of  those 
coQTiTial  pleasores  of  which  Moore 
was  enamoured,  and  of  the  picturesque 
beanty  of  the  sorroundinff  scenery,  and 
whioli,  in  remembrance  of  his  visit,  bas 
■Inee  been  called  *^  Moore*s  Calabash.** 
Mr.  Dudley  Costello,  wbo  returned  to 
this  eonntry  from  Bermuda  a  few  years 
ago,  brought  with  him  one  of  the  fruit- 
shells  of  this  remarkable  tree,  and  hav- 
ing had  it  tastefully  mounted  as  a  gob- 
let, presented  it  to  Moore  as  a  memo- 
rial of  scenes  still  dear  to  his  memorjr. 
It  bore  an  inscription  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  part : — **  To  Thomas  Moore, 
£a(|^  this  cap,  formed  of  a  calabash 
which  grew  on  the  tree  which  bears 
his  name,  near  Walsingham,  Bermuda,** 
4e^  Ac. 

He  left  Bermuda  in  ApriL  He  pro- 
eeeded  in  the  Boston  in  company  with 
his  friend.  Captain  Douglas,  to  New 
York,  from  whence,  after  a  short  stay, 
he  sailed  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where 
he  had  stayed  before  on  his  voyage  to 
Bermuda.  Here  he  passed  some  days 
with  the  English  minister,  Mr.  Merry, 
who  introduced  hira  to  lYesident  Jef- 
ff  n«on,  whom  he  found  sitting  with  Ge- 
neral  Dearborn,  dressed  in  those  immor- 
tal l*onnemera  stockings  and  slippers 
in  which,  to  the  horror  of  starched  offi- 
cials, he  appeared  on  occasions  of  state 
business.  To  have  seen  and  spoken  with 
the  man  who  drew  up  the  Declaration 
(.•f  American  Independence,  Moore  al- 
ways regarded  as  an  epoch  in  his  life- 
time. 

From  Norfolk  he  proceeded  on  a  plea- 
t^urv  tour  through  the  States,  forgetting 

•  ifficial  parchment  in  the  attractions  ana 
characteristics  of  the  New  World.  This 
{«ortion  of  his  life,  more  than  any  other, 
IS  woven  with  his  {yK'try  ;  and  in  the 
**  Oies  and  Epistles,**  we  have  a  series 
of  fvH:tical  notes  of  his  progress  from 
place  to  place.  These  versified  expe- 
riences are  among  the  most  successful 

•  •f  his  minor  worlCH  ;  and  although  mo- 
<  it-sty  is  too  often  put  to  the  blush,  the 
iror.gination  is.  at  the  same  time,  intoxi- 


cated with  the  lavish  imagery  and  spark- 
ling joy  ousness  which  pervade  these  po- 
lished productions.  At  Philadelphia 
he  formed  a  circle  of  agreeable  associ- 
ations in  connection  with  some  worthv 
persons  of  the  Federalist  party,  of  which 
the  lines  to  ^  Delaware's  Green  Banks,'* 
written  from  Buffalo,  Lake  Erie,  to  the 
honourable  W.  R.  Spencer,  remain  as  a 
testimony.  His  views  of  American  so- 
ciety were  tinned  deeply  with  the  pre- 
vailing Whigffism  of  his  polities,  and 
hence,  although  he  made  some  sincere 
attachments  in  the  persons  of  Mr. 
Dennie,  and  others,  hiH  estimate  of  the 
American  people  was  low,  and  his  pre- 
judices were  too  strong  to  allow  him  to 
make  allowance  for  the  crudities  conse- 

3uent  upon  the  infancy  of  American  In- 
ependence.  The  poverty  of  Western 
literature  and  the  comparative  abnega- 
tion of  poetry  by  that  people  of 
utilities,  is  felicitously  hinted  at  in  the 
following: — 

Is  this  the  region,  then,  is  this  tho  clime 
For  soaring  fimcies^  for  thone  droams  sublime, 
Whioh  all  their  miracles  of  liffbt  reveal 
To  heads  that  meditate,  and  hearts  that  feel  f 
Alas  1  not  so— the  Muse  of  Nature  lights 
Her  glories  round ;  she  scales  the  mountain 

hdghtSy 
And  roams  the  forosts ;  erery  wond'roua  spot 
Bums  with  her  step,  yet  man  regards  it  not. 
She  whispers  round,  her  words  are  in  the  air. 
But  lost,  unheard,  they  linger  freezing  thorc, 
Without  one  breath  of  soul,  dirinoly  strong. 
One  ray  of  mind  to  thaw  them  into  song. 

A  poet  travelling  tlirough  a  region  of 
uncleared  forests,  could  expect  few  to 
recognise  him  as  such,  yet  he  was  not 
left  to  wander  as  a  man  merely  ;  his 
fame  had  even  then  peuetrateii  to  the 
threshold  of  the  log  cabin  and  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  among  other  marks  of 
respect,  the  captain  in  whoso  packet  he 
crossed  Lake  Ontario  refused  to  take 
payment  for  his  passage,  the  honour  of 
can*ying  "  a  Poet  on  board  being  re- 
compense enough. 

Ot  his  visit  to  Niagara  Falls,  he  has 
left  a  memorial  in  the  **  Epistle  to  Lady 
Charlotte  Rawdon,"  where  he  intro- 
duced a  song  of  the  spirit  supposed  to 
dwell  uiK)n  the  islruid  which  tiien  ex- 
isteil  on  the  e<lge  of  the  great  fall.  After 
crossing  the  "  fresh- wat^T  ocean  "  of 
Ontario,  he  passed  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Montreal  aiul  Quebec,  staying 
for  a  short  time  at  each  of  those  places. 
The  phases  of  this  flying  tour  are  easily 
traceable  in  the  few  piocesofroetry  writ- 
ten undor  tho  infliK'nce  of  the  changing 
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scenes  ami  events  by  tlie  way.  None 
of  these,  however,  have  so  fresh  a  spirit, 
or  so  intimate  an  association  with  the 
scenes  they  describe,  as  the  **  Oanadian 
li«»jit  Song," — a  gem  wliich  only  Moore 
couhl  have  produced,  ami  which  has  ac- 
quired a  popularity  second  U)  none  of 
the  few  g«MKl  balhulb  we  possess.  The 
history  of  this  song  is  as  curious  as  tlie 
Jiir  an<l  words  of  it  are  exijuisitely  V»eau- 
tiful.  "  In  my  passage  down  the  St. 
liawreiice,"  says  Mo<ire,  '*  1  had  witli 
me  two  travelling  companions,  one  of 
whom,  named  Harknes^,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Dublin  merclumt,  has  been 
some  yeai*a^dead.  To  this  young  frieml, 
on  parting"  with  him  at  Quel>ec,  I  gave, 
as  a  keepsake,  a  volume  I  had  been 
i*eading  on  the  way,  'Priestley's  Lec- 
tures on  History  ;'  and  it  was  on  a  fly- 
leaf of  this  volume  I  found  I  had  taken 
down,  in  pencilling,  both  the  notes  and 
a  few  i»f  the  woi*ds  of  the  original  song 
by  which  my  own  boat-glee  had  been 
suggested.  .  .  .  Then  follows  the  first 
verse  of  my  *  Canadian  Boat  Song,'  with 
air  and  words  a**  they  are  at  present. 
From  all  this,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
in  my  setting  of  the  air,  I  depaited  in 
almost  every  respect  but  the  tune  from 
thestrain  our  ooyageurB  Inid  sung  to  us, 
leaving  the  music  of  the  glee  nearly  as 
much  my  own  as  the  words.  Yet  how 
strongly  impressed  I  had  become  with 
the  notion  tliat  this  was  the  identical 
ail*  sung  by  the  boatmen, — how  closely 
it  linked  itself  in  my  imagination  with 
the  scenes  and  somuls  amidst  which  it 
had  occurred  to  me, — may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  a  note  appended  to  the  glee 
as  first  published."  The  note  is  as  fol- 
lows : — **  I  wrot^  these  words  to  im  air 
which  our  boatmen  sung  to  us  frequently. 
Tlie  wind  was  so  unfavourable  tliat  they 
were  obHged  to  row  all  the  way,  and  we 
were  five  days-  in  descending  the  river 
from  Kingston  to  Montreal,  exposed  to 
r.n  inUiiise  sun  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  forced  to  take  shelter  from  the 
dews  in  any  miserable  hut  upon  the 
banks  tliat  would  receive  us.  But  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  St  Lawrence 
repays  all  such  difficulties. 

Our  voyageura  liad  good  voices,  and 
sung  perfcctly  in  time  together.  The 
original  words  of  the  air,  to  which  I 
adapted  these  stanssas,  appeared  to  be 
a  long,  incoherent  story,  of  which  I 
could  understand  but  little,  from  the 
iMMrbarous  pronunciation  of  the  Cana- 
dians.   It  begins — 


l>a:is  in«)D  chcinin  j*ai  rttneootrtf 
J)oiiY  cavalicra  trte-bien  monttfi  ;* 

and  the  refrain  to  every  verse  WM 

A  I'dmbre  d'un  bois  je  xn'en  vais  jooor, 
A  Torubra  d'un  bois  je  m'en  ti  ' 


r.t 

I  ventured  to  harmoniie  this  air,  and 
have  published  it.  Without  that 
charm  which  association  gives  to  every 
little  Hicraorial  of  scenes  or  feelings 
that  are  past,  the  melody  may  perhaps 
be  thought  common  and  trifling ;  but 
I  remember,  when  we  have  entered  at 
sunset  u{K)n  one  of  those  beautiful 
lakeH  into  which  the  St.  Lawrence  so 
grandly  and  unexpectedly  opens,  I 
have  heard  this  simple  air  with  a 
pleasure  which  the  finest  compositions 
of  the  first  masters  have  never  given 
me  ;  aivl  now  there  is  not  a  note  of  it 
which  does  not  recal  to  mv  memory 
the  dip  of  our  oars  in  the  St.  Lkiwi'eiice, 
the  fliffht  of  our  boat  down  the  rapida, 
and  aU  those  new  and  fanciful  imjves- 
sions  to  which  my  heart  was  alive  dur^ 
ing  the  whole  of  this  very  interesting 
voyage." 

Presuming  as  we  may  that  the  lines 
are  original,  and  taking  Moore*B  assar- 
ance  tlmt  he  has  observed  the  **  time  " 
only  of  the  boatman's  air,  we  must 
confess  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  songs  in  our  language ;  and  to 
those  who  can  realise,  from  their  own 
past  experiences  of  travel  in  the  wes- 
tern world,  the  scenes  enshrined  in 
these  simple  but  picturesque  verses^  it 
must  ever  be  accompanied  with  a  thrill 
of  delight.  Its  popularity  in  this 
country  has  exceeded  that  of  many  of 
our  choicest  soiigs  ;  and  there  is  scarce 
a  squai'e  mile  of  inhabited  land  in  the 
world  where  it  is  unknown.  Captain 
Risil  Hall,  who  testifies  to  the  aecuraqr 
of  Moore's  descriptions  of  BermndSp 
»iys  of  this  glee :  "  While  the  poet  has 
retaiued  all  that  is  essentially  chaiac- 
teristic  and  pleasincr  in  these  boat 
songs,  and  rejected  all  that  is  not  so, 
he  has  contrived  to  borrow  his  inspi- 
ration from  numerous  surrounding 
circumstances,  presenting  nothing  re- 
markable to  the  dull  senses  of  ordmai^ 
travellers.  Yet  t)iese  highly-poetical 
images,  drawn  in  this  way,  as  it  wen^ 
carelessly  and  from  every  hand,  he  has 
combined  with  such  graphio— I  had 

*  Id  my  journey  I  have  met 
Two  cavaliora  well  mountad. 
t  In  the  shade  of  the  wood  in  my 
In  the  shade  of  the  wood  in  my  I 
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mid  geoffraphical— truth,  that 
;t  is  great  even  upon  those  who 
ever  with  their  own  eyes  seen 
tawa*8  title,'  nor  *  flown  down 
idfl,*  uor  heard  the  <  bell  of  St. 
toll  its  evening  chime  ;*  while 
e  lines  give  to  distant  regions, 
sly  consecrated  to  our  imagi- 
a  vividness  of  interest,  wlien 
on  the  s|>ot,  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
sav  how  much  is  due  to  the 
»f  the  poetry,  and  how  much  to 
uty  of  the  8wne." 
ng  pursued  this  history  so  far 

minutely,  we  must  beg  the 
I  patience  for  the  last  £ct  in 
ion  with  the  song,  as  related  by 
himself.  He  says  :  **  While  on 
>ject  of  tlie  '  Canadian  Boat 
an  anecdote  connected  with 
ce  popular  ballad  may,  for  my 
.  rea«ierB  at  least,  possess  some 
A  few  years  since,  while 
in  Dublin,  I  was  presented,  at 
I  request,  to  a  gentleman  who 
e  that  hb  own  family  had  in 
Mseffiion  a  curious  relic  of  my 
i  day»--being  the  first  notation 
made,  in  pencilling,  of  the  air 
ords  of  tne  'Canadian  Boat 
while  on  my  way  down  the  St. 
ice  ;  and  that  it  was  their  wish 
d  add  my  si^ature  to  attest 
henticity  of  the  autograph.    I 

him  with  truth  that  I  had 
forgotten  even  the  existence  of 
memorandum  ;  that  it  would 
inch  a  curiosity  to  myself  as  it 
le  to  any  one  else  ;  and  that  I 
feel  thankful  to  be  allowed  to 

In  a  day  or  two  after,  my 

was  complied  with."  .  .  . 
t  and  alas  !  that  Moore,  of  all 
ould,  fi>r  once  in  his  life,  8u£fer 
autry  to  play  him  faUe.  The 
le  volume  of  Priestley's  "  Lec- 
was  not  shown  him  by  a  gentle- 
it  by  a  lady  ;  and  his  omission 
rersion  of  the  fact  completely 
lie  history  of  this  lyrical  com- 
i.  **  It  was  in  1839  (says  Mr. 
he  historian  of  the  Royal  So- 
iiat  Moore  visited  Dublin,  on 
atfion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  fur  the  Advancement 
ce  in  t  hat  city.  At  one  of  the  festive 
which  at  that  jxriod  of  the  his- 
the  Association  were  not  rare 

a  verv  In-'autiful  girl  was  in- 
d  to  the  i>oet  by  my  brother ; 
Tuuudtrd  as  the  former  was  at 


the  time  by  a  host  of  fair  admirer^ 
many  of  whom  were  most  anxious  to 
be  presented  to  him,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  vouchsafed 
more  than  a  slight  pressure  of  his  hand 
to  the  younff  lady,  tiad  not  my  brother 
whispered  m  his  ear,  'She  possesses 
the  original  copy  of  your  ''Canadian 
Boat  Song.'* '  At  these  words  the  poet 
begge<l  to  learn  how  this  came  to  pass. 
The  facts  were  simple  enough.  The 
book,  which  was  Priestley's  *  Lectures,' 
and  on  the  blank  leaf  of  which  the 
song  and  the  music  were  pencilled,  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Harkness,  with  whom 
Moore  was  travelling  in  Canada.  On 
his  death,  the  volume  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Maconchie,  of  Eden- 
mon,  near  Dublin,  who  presented  the 
book  to  his  daughter,  and  who  very 
properly  r^^arded  the  gift  as  most 
precious.  Moore  then  expressed  the 
strongest  desire  to  see  the  book  ;  and 
it  was  arranged  that  I  should  accom- 
pany Miss  Maconchie  on  the  following 
day  to  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Grafton 
Street,  where  the  poet  had  a  room  for 
writing  his  letters,  and  where  he  ai^ 
ranged  to  meet  us.  I  shall  never  for- 
>t  the  pleasure  he  manifested  when 
is  eyes  fell  on  the  well-remembered 
lines.  He  gazed  at  them  long  and 
earnestly — so  long  and  so  earnestly 
that  my  feir  companion  at  length  ex- 
claimed, '  Oh  !  Mr.  Moore,  I  hope  you 
do  not  want  to  take  the  book  from  me.' 
'  No,  Miss  Maconchie,  indeed  I  do  not,' 
he  replie<l ;  '  but  if  you  knew  what 
thrilliu«;  remembrances  of  a  happy  past 
the  contemplation  of  this  page  presents, 
you  would  not  wonder  at  my  feelings. 
Since  I  wrote  these  lines,'  he  added, 
'  I  have  been  going  so  fast  down  the 
rapids  of  life,  that  I  owe  you  much  for 
enabling  me  to  live,  though  but  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  the  past ;  and  I  shall 
long  remember  thispleasant  meeting.'  "* 
Would  it  be  thought  that  he  who  in 
his  younger  years  was  "an  infant 
sporting  on  the  bosom  of  Venus," 
would  forget  before  sixty  that  Venus 
had  sisters,  some  of  them  as  &ir  as 
herself,  and  all  entitled  to  that  cour- 
tesy which  is  the  inheritance  and  birth- 
right of  her  sex.    On  such  a  subject  as 

*  RcflpectiDg  this  anecdote  a  writer  in  the 
"  Dublin  University  Majjazine  "  anys  it  was  in 
1835  that  the  As»Doiatio!i  met  m  Dublin, 
though  the  interview  with  Miss  Maoonohio 
mny  have  taken  )>laoe  in  1839,  when  Moore 
wa.s  again  in  that  city. 
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this,  RO  dear  to  his  owu  memory,  so 
imp<:>rtant  to  his  reputation  in  the 
world,  could  lie  forget  the  fair  creature 
who  stood  trembling  beside  him,  fear- 
ful that  he  should  wish  to  "  take  the 
b<K>k"  from  her.  Ah,  Tom  Moore ! 
this  was  one  of  your  mistakes,  and  one 
which  a  man  with  less  show  of  gallan- 
try would  uot  have  committed. 

To  8!iy  so  much  respecting  this  song, 
witliout  quoting  it  entire,  would  cer- 
tainly bo  unwise  ;  and  so,  with  the 
presentation  to  the  reader  of  the  ver- 
Hion  as  it  stands  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  works,  we  will  i)ass  on  to  more 
momentous  events  in  his  lifetime. 

A  CANADIAN  BOAT  SONO. 

Written  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
Kt  remigem  cantus  hortator.* — QuitmLiAV. 

Faintly  as  tolls  the  evoniDg  chime. 
Our  voicos  koop  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time. 
Soon  as  the  woods  on  shore  look  dim, 
We'll  sing  at  St  Ann's  our  parting  hymn. 
Row,  brothers,  row  !  the  stream  runs  fast» 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight's  jmst 

Why  should  we  yet  our  sail  unfurl  ? 
Thoro  is  not  a  breath  the  blue  wave  to  curl ; 
But,  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore. 
Oh  !  sweetly  we'll  rest  our  weary  oar. 
Blow,  breezos,  blow !  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight's  past  I 

Utawns'  tide  !  this  trembling  moon 
Shall  see  us  float  over  thy  surges  soon. 
Saint  of  this  green  isle  !  hear  our  prayen  ; 
Oh  !  grant  us  cool  heavens  and  fivvouring  airs. 
Blow,  brooEOs,  blow  1  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  mpids  are  near,  and  the  daylight's  pa!st ! 

Note. — At  the  rapid  of  St  Ann  they  are 
obli|Ljc<l  to  take  out  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
their  lading.  It  is  from  this  spot  the  Cana- 
dians consider  they  take  their  departure,  as 
it  possesses  the  last  church  on  the  island, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  tutelar  saint  of 
vcfyn^rs. — MackeTuie's  Qeneral  History  qf 
the  Fur  Trade. 

After  being  fourteen  months  away, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  published, 
in  180C,  **  Odes  and  Epistles,'^  a  voliune 
of  poiiius  relating  to  America,  of  which 
the  chief  were  descriptive  of  scenes  at 
Norfolk,  Bernmda,  and  elsewhere,  con- 
veyed in  letters  to  his  friends ;  the 
"Oanadifin  Boat  Song,"  "  To  the  Fure- 
fly,"  "  Odes  to  Nea,"  the  "  Song  of  the 
Evil  Spirit  of  the  Woods,"  and  the 
**  Snow  Spirit."  The  following,  from 
the  "Odes  to  Nea,"  convey  most  ele- 
gantly his  feelings  on  parting  from  the 
rich  and  varied  scenery  of  Bermuda. — 

Farewell  to  Bermuda !  and  long  may  the  bloom 
Of  the  lemon  and  myrtle  its  valleys  perfume ; 

*  In  rowing  to  be  cheered  by  song. 


May  roring  to  etemitj  hallow  the  ahada 
Where  Ariel  has  warblad  and  WalUr  tei 

straved ! 
And  thou,  when  at  dawn  thoa  shali  hi^ypan 

to  roam 
Through  the  lime-^ormwd  alkj  that  laads  to 

thy  Lome, 
Where  oft,  when  the  danoo  and  the  rwil 

were  done, 
And  the  stars  were  beginning  to  Aide  in  tho 

sun, 
I  have  led  thee  along,  and  hav«  told  bj  the 

way 
What  my  heart  all  the  night  baa  beoo  fawniiig 

to  say  ; 
Oh  I  think  of  tho  past-give  a  s^h  to  those 

times. 
And  a  blessing  for  me  in  that  al&ej  of  Uomb  f 

The  publication  of  ^  Odes  and  l^pi*- 
tles  "  brought  upon  hia  head  a  storm 
of  merited  reprobation.  Those  odei 
were  rich,  gushing  things  ;  and,  where 
his  love  of  natural  beauty  was  not  mar> 
red  by  his  besetting  sin,  the  lustre  of 
the  verse  was  equal  to  anything  he  hid 
then  produced.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  voluptuous  climate  of  the 
West  Indies  had  so  warmed  hia  vene 
that  it  continually  bordered  upon  inde- 
licacy, and  the  book  was  denonnoed  sb 
a  "  public  nuisance,  deserving  to  be  oon- 
Higned  to  universal  reprobation."*  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  repetition  of  the  **  Little" 
iniquity,  but  a  bttle  more  wrapped  up 
in  metaphor  and  elegant  bamnage; 
none  the  less  sportive,  but  aometimei 
tinged  with  a  sadness  which  seems  to 
say,  "  Forgive  me  tiiese  few  &uUb^  if 
otdv  in  commisseration  of  my  sorrow  ;^ 
and  then,  just  as  your  heart  opens  with 
a  whole  tide  of  fbiviveness  ana  yon  are 
melted  into  a  fuU  sympathy  for  the 
poet,  splash  comes  a  shower  of  wmMt  in 
your  face,  and  you  are  as  induposnt  as 
ever.  It  is  not  the  impulse  wmdi  car- 
ries him  away ;  it  is  not  that  dash  of 
madness  which  comes  now  and  then  in 
a  poet*s  lifetime,  and  respecting  which 
Pope  says — 

Great  wit  sometimes  may  glorioosly  oftai^ 
And  rise  to  &iilts  true  oritiOB  daienot  mend ; 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  bravo  disorder  put. 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  raabh  of  art ; 

but  a  wilful  love  for  amatory  thoughts, 
and  a  study  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
amatory  expression.  The  onwe  wai 
not  ^^snatcheid,"  it  was  carefulfy  sought ; 
and  he  stooped  ra^er  than  rose  **  to 
faults  "  which  **  true  critios  "  coold  not 
hut  condemn.  Among  the  attacks 
levelled  at  him  was  one  by  Jeffirsy  in 
the  ^  £dinbui-gh  Review,**  m  which  the 
vials  of  wrath  were  poored  oat  upon 
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him  for  the  libertinism  of  his  muse. 
Jeffiiey  characterised  him  as  *^  the  most 
licentious  of  modern  versifiers,  and  the 
most  poetical  of  the  propagators  of  im- 
morauty  ;  **  and  made  admirable  use  of 
that  passage  in  Spenser  where  licen- 
tious poetiy  is  condemned  in  a  way 
worthy  of  tlie  high  moral  tone  of  Spen- 
ser's mind.  like  most  men  when  they 
feel  convicted  of  their  errors,  Moore 
flew  into  a  passion,  and  sustained  the 
proverbial  pugnacity  of  the  Irish  cha- 
racter by  bencung  Jeffi'ey  a  challenge, 
the  result  of  which  was  uiat  they  met 
at  Chalk  Farm  and  fought  a  duel,  in 
which  neither  was  hurt ;  "  anoL  on 
ejULDiination,**  says  Byron,  ^  the  balls 
of  the  pistols,  like  the  courage  of  the 
combatants,  were  found  to  have  evapo- 
rated.*" This  event  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  life-long  and  bosom  friend- 
ship between  them,  and  to  many  merry 
dajTB  and  convivial  nights  at  Cndg- 
crook,  where  the  poet  won  his  first 
musiod  honours  in  his  own  song,  ^  Ship 
a-hoy  !  ^  which  the  great  critic  was 
fond  of  calling  on  him  to  repeat.  As 
<me  folly  begets  another,  so  in  this  case 
a  report  getting  spread  about  to  the 
effect  that  Moore  and  Jeffrey  fought 
with  pistols  that  were  unloaded,  Byron 
commemorated  the  event  in  his  ^  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewers,"  m 
those  lines: — 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey !  HeaTea  preserre  his 

To  flovuiih  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
And  guard  it  saored  in  his  future  wars. 
Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars. 
Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day. 
That  over-gloriou.%  almost  fetal  frav. 
When  Litue  8  leadlees  pistol  met  his  e^e, 
AndBew-str8etm>iiDiaon8s&ood  laughmg  by  ? 

And  a^ain  ainiiog  at  Jeffirey,  rather 
than  Moore,  to  whom  he  owed  a  deep 
grudge,  for  the  cutting  criticism  on  the 
**  Hours  of  Idleness,  which,  written 
by  Brougham,  had  siven  occasion  for 
writing  the  English  oards : — 

But  Caledonia's  goddess  hovered  o*er 

The  field,  and  baved  him  from  the  wrath  of 

Moore; 
From  either  pistol  snatched  the  vengeful  lead, 
And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favounte'd  head. 
That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  power, 
Caught  it,  asDann  caught  the  golden  shower  ; 
And,  though  its  thickening  dross  will  scarce 

refine, 
AngmentB  its  ofe,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 

These  are  not  the  only  passages  in 
which  the  sarcaHm  falls  either  partially 
or  wholly  on  Moore.     Another,  com- 


bining just  praise  with  just  blame,  is 
the  following : — 

Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  uuoir 
Of  virgins,  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire. 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheeks  by  passion 

flushed. 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames 

are  hush'd  ? 
'Tis  Little  :  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 
As  sweet,  but  as  immortal  in  his  lay. 
Grieved  to  condemn,  the  muse  must  still  be 

just, 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust. 

As  we  said,  one  folly  begets  another. 
So,  having  brought  himseliinto  scandal 
by  his  aaventures  at  Chalk-farm,  he 
followed  it  up,  by  sending  a  challenge 
to  Byron,  in  order  that,  by  shooting 
the  writer,  he  miffht  have  satiBfactioii 
for  the  satire,  ^niich  would,  in  that 
event,  be  read  with  more  avidity  than 
ever.  The  challenge,  however,  cost 
neither  party  the  expenditure  of  valour, 
but  led  to  a  sincere  and  unchangeable 
friendship  between  these  two  rivals  in 
poetry,  each  of  whom  possessed  more 
than  one  trait  of  mutual  similarity, 
and  were  not  likely  to  jostle  each  other 
by  protestations  of  excessive  and 
maudlin  virtue.  It  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  know  that  the  author  of 
^  Odes  and  Epistles  **  was  elected  a 
Knight  of  the  most  Illustrious,  Eques- 
trian, Secular,  and  Chapteral  Order  of 
St.  Joachim. 

An  event  which  changed  the  current 
of  Moore*s  life,  and  upon  the  wilding 
stock  grafted  the  fruitful  scion  of  do- 
mestic peace,  was  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Bessy  Dyke,  which  added  stead- 
fastness of  aim  to  the  many  noble  traits 
which  he  possessed,  and  uiibstituted 
for  the  jolly  bacchanal  the  home-loving 
litterateur.  For  some  time  after  his  mar- 
riage he  lived  in  Bury-street,  Loudon, 
ana  was  then  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
tables  of  the  Whic  aristocracy,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lords  Laus- 
downe  and  Holland,  and  moved  gene- 
rally in  the  perfumed  air  of  Belgravia. 
He  tried  his  hand  at  this  time  on  a 
new  species  of  composition,  and  ap- 
peared before  the  public  as  a  play- 
wrifiht,  with  the  English  opera  calle<l 
"  M.P. ;  or,  the  Blue  Stocking  ;"  which 
was  a  failure,  such  as  he  was  glad  to 
forget.  Not  that  the  piece  wa8  with- 
out point  and  dramatic  situation,  or 
that  many  of  the  songs  were  below  the 
average  of  his  usual  fanciful  style.  It 
failed  as  a  whole,  and  is  as  bad  a  thing 
as  the  unsuccessful  drama,  ^  What  dV« 
q2 
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dill  it,"  of  Popo  aiul  Gay.  The  beauti- 
ful aonga,  "  Young  Tjove  lived  once  in 
an  huniMe  Sheti,"  "  Spirit  of  Joy  thy 
altar  lien,"  and  "  Though  Sacred  the 
TiiV'  occur  in  this  piece.  The  first,  for 
its  enduring  quality  as  a  song,  and  the 
deserve^l  popularity  it  has  since  ac- 
quire^l,  we  quote  entire  : — 

SONG. 

Youug  lovo  lived  onoo  in  an  humble  shod, 

Where  roses  breathing. 

And  wocnibinos  wreathing, 
Around  the  lattice  their  tendrila  spread. 
As  wilti  and  sweet  as  the  life  he  lod. 

His  garden  floiirishod. 

For  younflr  Ho]ie  nourished 
The  in&nt  buds  with  beams  and  showers ; 
But  lips,  though  blooming,  must  still  bo  fed, 
Aua  not  oven  Love  can  live  on  flowers. 

Alas  !  that  ix>verty*s  evU  eye 

Should  e*er  oome  hither. 

Such  sweets  to  wither  1 
The  flowors  laid  down  their  heads  to  die. 
And  Hope  fell  sick  as  the  witch  drew  nigh. 

She  came  one  morning, 

Ere  l^ve  had  warning. 
And  rais'd  the  latch  where  the  young  god 

"  Oh  !  oh !  "  said  Love,  "  is  it  you  ?     Good 
bye." 
So  he  oped  the  window,  and  flow  away  ! 

In  1808,  Moore  published,  without 
his  name,  two  satirical  poems,  "  Cor- 
rui)tion "  and  **  Intolerance,"  and,  in 
the  year  following,  another,  called  the 
"  S(^tic.*'  The  one  calle<l  "  Corrup- 
tion is  a  reflex  of  "  Bolingbroke  and 
Wyndham,"  and  lashes  with  pretty  equal 
vigour  both  Whigs  and  Tories.  These 
satires  were,  however,  unsuccessful. 
They  were  too  much  in  the  style  of 
Juvenal ;  and  he  found  that  lighter 
BtuflT,  of  which  the  **  Insurrection  of 
the  Papers,"  "  King  Crack,"  and  the 
"  New  Costume  of  tne  Ministeis,"  are 
made,  from  its  very  lightness,  more 
sure  to  hit  the  mark.  In  these  lighter 
pieces,  the  severity  with  which  he 
handled  the  Prince  Regent  (George 
IV.)  was  much  relished  out  of  doors, 
though  the  good  humour  which  pre- 
vailed through  the  verses,  blenning 
honey  with  their  gaily  brought  down 
ufxm  him  little  Koyal  displeasure.  The 
<  iovemment  press  and  the  court  wore, 
during  the  Regency,  assailed  by  a  per- 
petual shower  of  this  small  shot,  which 
appeared  under  various  forms,  and  fur- 
nished laughter  for  the  tables  of  one 
party,  and  vexation  for  the  councils  of 
another. 

The  satires  of  Moore,  whether  we 
refer  to  these  or  his  later  ones,  written 


in  1817,  were  all  genial  thin^  free 
from  spite,  a  quality  whidi,  judging 
from  the  frequent  reference  he  makes 
to  it  in  his  prefaces,  he  wma  folly 
sensible  of,  and  which  may  be  easily 
accounted  for,  if  we  attrtbute  tbeir 
birth  to  a  playful  fancy,  alive  to  the 
points  suitable  for  ridicule^  rather  than 
to  the  ebullition  of  spleen.  The  shafts 
of  his  wit  were  keen,  but  not  pcnsoned 
at  the  point,  and,  though  thej  pierced 
thin-skinned  People,  left  no  rankling 
wound  behind.  The  chief  parpoee  was 
to  write  up  the  Whig  parfy,  with 
whose  interest  and  whose  politicB 
Moore  was  bound  by  many  ties.  The 
Whig  partT  never  had  a  more  eflec^ve 
literary  ally  than  the  ready  pen  of 
Moore  ;  and  his  own  personal  chamfier 
and  friendships  were  never  oompto- 
mised  by  these  sallies.  The  wit  WM 
too  happy  to  brinff  hate^  ewk  from 
those  on  whom  it  felL 

By  this  time  Moore  was  a  profeesed 
writer,  with  a  family  dependuig  upon 
his  literary  labours.  He  quitted  the 
round  of  London  life,  and  removed  to 
Mayfield  Cottage,  near  Ashboome^  in 
Derbyshire,  where  he  wrote  the  "  Iii- 
tercepted  Letters,  or  the  Twopenny 
Post-Bag,"  one  of  the  lightest  of  hn 
satires ;  and  also  his"  Sacred  Songs.*"  He 
here  commenced  also  that  immortal 
work  <<  Lalla  Rookh,**  on  whidi  his 
fame  in  the  future  will  chiefly  resti 
when  the  occasions  of  thoae  lively 
satires  and  ephemeral  wintillatifWMi  of 
wit  are  all  forgotten.  The  droiim* 
stances  attending  the  puUieation  of 
this  work  have  l^en  so  mqnently  laid 
before  the  public^  that  uotUiig 
than  a  conviction  that  the  — 
biographical  sketch  would  be 
plete  were  we  to  omit  thrao,  would 
justify  us  in  repeating  thoae  detail^ 
though  they  are  of  a  character  to  be 
at  once  cheering  and  instruotive  to  the 
lover  of  literature,  and  hcmoarsble  to 
the  enterprising  publisher.  It  was  fai 
181 2  that  Moore  was  induced  to  attempt 
a  poem  on  an  Oriental  sulriect^  and  of 
those  quarto  dimension&  the  ■noooi 
of  which  with  Scott  had  been  so  tri- 
umphant. As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  poet  of  the  "<  Irish  Melodies" 
and  ''Tom  Brown*s  Satires"  wm  at 
work  on  a  quarto  volume,  bookMUen 
began  to  compete  for  the  honour  and 

Erofit  of  its  publication.    Throii|^  the 
lendly  ofllcee  of  Mr.  Peiry,  the  posai 
was  secured  to  the*  Meesnk  T  iingmii. 
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ioe  of  three  thousand  guineas, 
id,  not  contingently  upon  the 
certain  number  of  copies,  as 
f  several  of  our  contempora- 
onconditionally,  on  the  day  of 
»n.  This  liberal  offer  was  nut 
A  of  inducing  any  giddy  haste 
irt  to  complete  the  poem ;  on 
ary,  he  felt  his  responsibility, 

anxious  to  do  justice  to  an 
snt  so  liberal  in  its  terms.  At 
of  the  agreement  but  little  of 
,  as  it  at  present  stands,  was 

the  Messrs.  Longman  con- 
Jieir  engagement  without  hav- 
iously  seen  a  line  ;  but  on 
^  1815,  Moore  wrote  to  say 
h  of  the  manuscript  was  ready 

perusal.  One  more  year  he 
ind  at  kst  ''Lalla  Bookh"  was 
r  the  press.  When  it  ap- 
the  country  was  in  such  a 
listress,  owing  to  the  wastings 
ir,  that  it  was  most  precarious 
ih  anything,  however  attrac- 
t  his  publishers  had  faith  in 
ation,  and  the  work  appeared, 
k  thrill,  like  an  electric  shock, 

the  ranks  of  polished  and 
Bodety.  Since  then  it  has 
brough  nearly  thirty  editions, 

been  translated  into  every 
wherever  it  has  gone  winning 
•t  of  man  to  a  reverence  for 
)  and  memory  of  Moore, 
mgth  of  time  occupied  in  its 
ya  may  at  first  sight  seem  to 
en  great ;  but  a  reference  to 
chanting  notes  which  accom- 
i  poem,  and  a  glance  at  the 
)erfection  of  the  verse,  at  once 
long  and  tedious  labour,  and 
searching  of  the  legends,  his- 
id  traditions  of  the  East,  and  a 
rorking  up  of  incongruoiis  ma- 
to  a  work  of  high  and  enduring 
e    learning  displayed  in   this 

immense  ;  the  composition  is 
,  and  harmonious,  and  rich, 
lelody  which  never — as  in  the 
Scott's  poems — sinks  from  its 
cal  perfection  into  a  sickly 
The  stories  are,  however,  in  all 
ficient  in  dramatic  complete- 
1  there  is  scarcely  the  shadow 
•acter  to  be  found  in  the  whole, 
re- Worshippers "  is  a  stirring 
,  full  of  eastern  pomp  and  mag- 
I,  and  so  rich  in  allusions,  nieta- 
id  descriptions  of  the  natural 

of  those  sunny  climes  ,that  the 


reader  seems  borne  away  upon  the 
bright  plumes  of  the  poet*s  wing,  to 
behold  with  his  eyes,  rather  than  with 
his  imagination,  the  jasmine  bowers, 
and  orange  groves,  and  birds  of  gay 

Elumage  and  sweet  song,  which  meet 
ere  so  happily,  to  help  out  the  fictions 
of  the  muse.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
melody  of  the  verse,  we  quote  the 
opening  of  "  The  Fire-Worshippers  : " 

'Tis  moonlight  over  Oman's  sea , 

Her  banlu  of  pearl  and  palmy  iales 
Bask  in  the  ni^nt-beam  boauteously. 

And  her  blue  waters  sleep  in  smiles. 
'TIb  moonliffht  in  Harmoda's  walla, 
And  througn  her  Emir's  porphyry  haUs, 
Where,  eome  homv  sinoe,  was  heard  the  swell 
Of  trumpet  and  the  claah  of  sel. 
Bidding  the  bright-eyed  sun  farewell ; —   . 
The  peaceful  sun,  whom  better  suits 

The  music  of  the  bulbul's  nest. 
Or  the  light  touch  of  lovers'  lutes, 

To  sinff  him  to  bis  golden  rest. 
All  hush  d — there  'a  not  a  breeze  in  motion  ; 
The  shore  is  silent  as  the  ocean. 
If  zephvrs  come,  so  light  they  come. 

Nor  leal  is  stirred,  nor  wave  is  driven — 
The  wind-tower  on  the  Emir's  dome 

Can  hardly  w  n  a  breath  from  heaven. 

Among  the  happier  strains  to  be 
found  in  this  work  there  are  some  half- 
dozen  songs,  of  which  the  lyrical  per- 
fection, and  high  poetical  sentiment, 
have  never  been  surpassed  ;  so  lovely 
are  they,  that  they  seem  like  cherubs 
warblings  which  have  escaped  from 
heaven — and  coupled  with  the  song  of 
Nama,  in  his  subsequent  work,  the 
"  Loves  of  the  Angels  — deserve  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  celestial  of  modem 
lyrics  we  possess.  One  of  these  we  sub- 
join here,  as  a  pendant  to  our  eulogium, 
that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself 
if  our  estimate  be  too  high ; — 

Farewell,  farewell  to  thee,  Araby's  daughter! 

(llius  warbled  a  Peri  beneath  the  dark  sea,) 
No  pearl  ever  lay,  under  Oman's  ereen  water. 

More  pure  in  its  shell  than  l^y  Spirit  in 
thee. 

Oh  !   fair  as  the  sea-flower  close    to    thee 
growing. 
How  light  was  thy  heart  till  Love's  witoheiry 
came, 
Liike  the  wind  of  the  south,  o'er  a  summei 
lute  blowing. 
And  huah'd  ui  its  musio,  and  wither'd  its 
frame! 

But  long,  upon  Araby's  green  sunny  high- 
lands, 
Shall  maids  and  their  lovers  remember  the 
doom 
Of  her,  who  lies  sleeping  among  the  Pearl 
islands, 
With  nought  but  the  sea-star  to  light  up 
her  tomb. 
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And  Btill,   whon  tho  merry  date  lOMon  is 
burning, 
And  ciilU  to  the  palm-grovos,  the  young 
and  tho  old, 
Tho    hAppiorit    thore,    from   their   pastime 
returning 
At  auusot,  will  weop  whon  thy  story  is  told. 

Tho  young  Tilloge-mai'l,  when  with  floweri 

ithe  droflses 

Hor  dark  flowing  hair  for  some  festival  day, 

Will  thinlc  of  thy  fiite  till,  neglecting  hor 

trossos, 

8ho  mournfully  turns  fh>m  her  mirror  away. 

Nor  Rliall  Iran,  boloved  of  her  Hero  !  forgot 
thoe — 
ThoU)fh  tyrants  watch  over  her  toars  as 
thuv  start, 
CI080,  closo  by  the  sido  of  that  Hero  she'll  sot 
thoo, 
Embiilmod  in  the  innermost  shrino  of  her 
hoart. 

Farewoll--bo  it  ours  to  embellish  thy  pillow 
With  everything  beauteous  that  grows  in 
tho  doop ; 
Each  flower  of  the  rock,  and  each  gem  of  the 
billow, 
Shall  sweeten  thy  bed  and  illumine   thy 
sleop. 

Antiind  thee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest  amber 

That  ovor  tho  sorrowing  seabird  has  wopt; 
With  many  a  shell,  in  whose  hollow-wreathed 
chamber. 
We,  Peris  of  Ocean,  by  moonlight  have 
slept. 

We'll  dive  where  the  gardens  of  ooral  lie 

darkling, 

And  plant  all  the  rosiest  stems  at  th^head; 

Wo'U  seek  whore  tho  sands  of  the  Caspian  are 

sparkling, 

And  gather  their  gold  to  strew  over  thy  bed. 

Farewell,  farewoll,  untill  Pity's  sweet  fountain 

Is  lost  in  tho  hearts  of  the  nir  and  the  brave. 

They'll  weep  f;>r  the  Chieftain  who  died  on 

that  mountain, 

Thoy'll  weep  for  the  Maiden  who  sloops  in 

this  wave. 

That  the  painBtaking  of  Moore  in 
writing  this  work,  was  in  the  right  di- 
i-ectioii,  we  have  tiie  testimov  of  travel- 
lers of  the  highest  repute,  that  the  al- 
lusions to  scenery  and  natural  objects, 
are  as  accurate  as  if  the  work  had  been 
written  on  the  spot;  while  Colonel 
Wilka,  the  historian  of  British  India, 
required  the  assurance  that  Moore  had 
never  travelled  in  the  East,  so  life-  ; 
like  are  his  pictures,  so  minute  and  ac-  J 
curate  his  symbols  and  comparisons.  \ 
That  the  work  is  read  with  avidity 
in  Persia,  and  throughout  the  East, 
and  many  translated  portions  of  it 
cliaunted  in  the  streets  of  Ispahan,  is 
perhaps  the  highest  testimony  that  can 
ne  ailbrded  as  to  the  accuracy  of  its 
pictures,  and  the  general  integrity  of 


the  work,  tm  a  reflex  of  the  imigiiuip 
tion  of  the  East  The  rtadent,  who 
remembers  that  this  goigeoiu  work 
was  written  amid  the  sdowb  of  three 
Derbyshire  winters,  may  deriTe  from 
the  iact  a  lesson  of  great  paracttcal 
value. 

Flushed  with  the  Buooeas  of  '^  LaUa 
Bookh,"  Moore  was  in  a  true  holiday 
mood,  and  accepting  from  Mr.  Bogen 
the  offer  of  a  seat  in  his  carriage^  set 
out,  in  1817,  for  a  visit  to  Ftaia.  The 
Bourbon  dynasty  had  jost  been  restor- 
ed, and  raris  society  wm  in  that 
chaotic  state  .which  may  be  expected  to 
result  from  the  sudden  amalgamation 
of  a  new  with  an  ancient  order  of 
things.  Here,  then,  was  a  field  £ar 
Moore's  satire,  and  as  he,  like  Fhiloo- 
tetes  of  old,  was  smitten  with  a  fancy 
for  shooting  at  geese  ;  he  foond  plon^ 
of  game  here  in  the  groupe  of  ri<ticiiloiu 
English  who  were  at  that  time  •warm' 
ing  in  Paris.  The  forma  of  oodme^- 
ism  and  nonsense  which  crowed  lus 
path  furnished  him  with  matftriala  for 
the  letters  entitled, "  The  Fadge  Funily 
in  Paris,"  which  consiat  of  a  hiqm 
blending  of  the  political  aquib  with 
that  form  of  social  burleaqne  whidi  our 
modem  "Punch  "  has  oaltivated  with 
so  much  success.  The  trifles  entitled, 
**  Bhvmes  on  tho  Boad,**  were  also  writ- 
ten during  this  continental  trip.  1^ 
journey  to  which  these  latter  pieces 
owed  their  origin,  was  commenced 
with  Lord  John  Russell,  in  1819^  finr 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Simplon. 
At  Milan  they  met  I^rd  Kinnaixd; 
and  then  Lord  John  Russell  set  oat  for 
Qenoa,  while  Moore  proceeded  to  Ve- 
nice to  meet  Lord  Byron.  Merry  days 
were  those  for  the  rival  poets,  merxy 
to  Moore  especially^  who  was  no  vic- 
tim of  imaginary  ills,  no  bundle  of 
diseased  sympathies,  but  a  riffht  hearty 
convivial  fello^i^  ready  at  aUtimes  m 
enjoyment,  and  never  soAring  the 
glooms  of  misanthropy  to  dood  tl^snn- 
uiine  which  life  afibraed  him.  Bvron 
was  going  the  right  way  to  be  nsea  up, 
as  he  was  at  last ;  but  Moore  indolgeii 
no  fancied  miseries,  and  kept  his  fresh- 
ness to  the  last. 

Passing  on  to  Rome,  the&mbitionof  aU 
tourists  who  have  souls  above  batt(Hi% 
the  two  poets  explored  the  works  <tf  sn- 
cientand modem  art,  under  the  personal 
guidance  of  such  real  men  as  CSsnofa 
himself,  Chantrey,  Turner,  Lawnmee^ 
Jackson,  and  EasUske.      During  th^ 
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rtAV  in  rCome,  Moore  threw  of  several 
of  thoM  light  sparkling  pieces   which 
are  scattered  through  his  miscellaneous 
worka,  and  which  merit  uo  further  no- 
tice than  that,  as  they  were  intended 
tn  be  ephemeral,  so  they  have  lust  their 
interest  to  the  present  generation  of 
readers.      In   returning  from    Rome, 
however,  and  beinff  joined  in  Paris  by 
hi*  family,  a  real  thunderclap  burst 
aU>ve  Moore,  the  more  startling  to  him 
fix>m  his  being  accustomed  rathei  to  the 
ai^ilaiise  of  after-dinner  enthusiaun  and 
the  laughter  which  doweil  from  his  own 
bvH  »i  caT^  than  the  storms  of  actual  experi- 
ence. It  was,  in  fact,  an  epilc^io  to  his 
Bermuda  drama,  consisting  ofthe  intel-  | 
Kgence  that  the  deputy  whom  he  had 
appointed  there  had  involved  him  in  a 
debt  of  £€ty(lO0,  for  which  he  was  per- 
sonally responsible.      ''That  I  should 
ever  h.'ive  ci>me  to  be  chosen  for  such 
an  employment,**  says  he,  with  satirical 
cousciousneMS  of  the  absurdities  of  go- 
vernment  patronage,  ''seems  one   of 
th<Me   fn-aks  or  anomalies  of  human 
destiny  which  liaffle  all  onliiuiry  specu- 
latii-*n  ;  and  went  far,  indeed,  to  realise 
Beaomarchais's  notion  of  the  sort  of 
Stan* lard  by  wliich,  too  often,  qualifica- 
tion fur  place  is  reflated.    ^IlfaUut 
vn  fidcwatcur  ;  cc  Jut  un  danteur  qui 

cuhar 

What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  friends ; 
but  how  much  greater  the  blessing  to 
n* ijd»-r  yourself  in(le]>endent  of  their 
lienelits  !    Six  thuusaud  ]H:>imds  are  not 
eameit   in  a  few  days  by  authrtrship, 
wh*»tlier  the  writer  veils  himself  in 
the  4  iliscurity  of  anonymous  joumaluim, 
ur  blazes  forth  in  the  lustre  of  a  popu- 
lar name.     In  the  first  case  he  would 
never  earn  six  thousand  ])ounds  if  he 
lived   a   century,  and  abstained  from 
jileep  ;  in  the  latter  case  he  must  battle 
with  the  shifting  fortunes  of  popularity, 
anl    i>erhaii9    break  down   miserably 
whrn  he   thinks  his   fame   is  at  the 
hi^'hvst.     Be  it  as  it  may,  Moore  ac- 
»-epted  none  of  the  ninny  offers  of  help 
whii'h  were  showered  u]>on  him,  but 
1-i'Mly  determined  to  cam  the  monejf 
hii  KtJi  j-^n.     Nu  tritiing  t:irik  this,  amid 
tilt'    <li2&sl}iation  of  Parisian    life  ;    no 
triOin;^  task  fur  a  convivial  son  of  Erin, 
aii<l  one  of  the  gayest  of  his  Celtic  kin, 
while    surrountled   with  a  swanii   of 
lash i<»na> lies,  all  as  giddv  as  himself, 
and   mivtly  brainless.      Vet,  says  he, 
""to  write  tur  the  means  of  daily  buIh 
iistence,  and  even,  in  most  instances. 


to  '  forestall  the  slow  harvest  of  the 
brain,*  was  for  me,  unluckily,  no  novel 
task.**     And  to  the  shy  Spirit  of  Poesy 
he  goes,  as  if  she  kept  a  worldly,  prosy 
money-bank,  and  would  advance  him, 
on  the  security  of  a  few  verses,  six 
thousand  pounds.      Listen,  yc    sniiill 
authors,  who  pine  and  whine  uiuler 
imaginary    calamities      from     which 
honest  hard    work   would   free  you  ; 
listen,  ye  who  believe  that  genius  is  a 
gift    wliich     guarantees    a     man    in 
swindling    his    baker,    and    running 
a-muck  with  all  mankind  alK)ut  a  per- 
petual giiostrstory  of  starving  talent ; 
listen,  and  learn  that  genius  without 
industry  is  a  lamp  without  oil,  and 
that  the  great  soul  loves  work  no  less 
for  its  tough  reality  than  as  a  sword  to 
conquer  in  the  worldly  warfare,  which 
the  greatest  are  not  too  great  to  recog- 
nise, though  some  very  little  men  affect 
indifference,  and  turn  their  backs  on 
lucre,  only  because  they  have  neither 
the  talent  nor  the  will  to  earn  it.   Here 
is  Tom  Mo<ire,  a  genius  of  crusted  port 
and  si)arkling  Bucellas;  a  butterfly, 
rather,  searching  for  those  roses  and 
lilies  wliich  bloom  in  beauty's  face — 
Tom  Moore,  the  Anacreon  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — ^the  "iolly  comijanion** 
of  Byron  and  a  whole  circle  of  wit-*, 
sitting  down  to  work   out — to  work 
out,  not  to  eva<le — a  debt  of  six  thou- 
sand iH>unds.       Hide  your  heads,   ye 
turn-down  collared,  dyin}Jj-<luck,  lacka- 
daisical loungers,  who  wait  for  tin*  in- 
spiration to  write  nonsense,  and,  failing 
to  produce  t/iat,  go  weeping  to  l^isiiig- 
hall-street   to   piiy   your  debts.      The 
world    was    won    from    barl»arisni   by 
work  ;    and,  in   the   lightest   play    ol 
satire,  no  less  than  the  lalH)rious  com- 
pilation of  a  history,  industry  is  the 
genius  of  success. 

He  tried  his  hand  at  many  things. 
The  publication  of  the  **  Irish  Melo- 
dies,'* then  ap}>earing  periodically — 
the  **  Life  of  Sheridan,"  then  in  embryo 
— would  afford  but  a  temporary  and 
insufficient  supply.  His  thoughts 
tume«l  to  Egypt,  and  he  thought  he 
could  dig  from  her  antiquities  a  story 
which  should  serve  as  a  ilraft  ui)on 
the  lianker  ;  but  he  passetl  tliat  by — 
to  turn  his  Egy]>tian  reading  to  ac- 
coun*i  aflen»-ards,  in  the  story  of  **  Tlic 
Epicurean."  In  this  ditliculty  he  called 
to  mind  the  Eastern  alleL,'«'ry  of  the 
**  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  as  given  by 
Mariti,  on  which,  years  before,  he  had 
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befjun  a  pri»se  story  ;  and  in  which,  as 
a  tiiciiio  for  i>t)t»try,  he  waa  now  autici- 
pateil  l>y  Iii)r«l  Hyifai,  who  was  at  work 
on  his  |KHMn  of  "  Heaven  and  Earth," 
which  was  fouudiMl  on  the  same  beau- 
tiful If-^fUil.  Byron*8  fame  was  high, 
and  Byron's  power  was  jjreator  than 
^roijre's  ;  and  hence,  the  latter,  fearing 
he  rthonld  '*  be  lost  in  the  shadow  into 
which  so  gigantic  a  precursor  would 
cast"  hini,  endeavoured  by  speetl  of 
coin]>osition  tr)  get  the  start  of  his 
lordship  in  tlie  time  of  publication. 
In  this  he  failed,  for  both  works  ai>- 
peared  at  the  same  tiiue. 

Thus  was   prf>duced  the  second   in 

E:)int  of  value  of  Mt)«jre*s  works,  **  The 
oves  of  the  Angels  ;"  a  series  of  three 
simple  stories,  arrayed  in  the  bright-est 

far  I)  of  cistern  scenery  and  metaphor, 
t  exhil>it«  the  fall  of  the  soul  from 
its  original  i>uritv,  the  loss  of  light  and 
happineris  it  sumii-s  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  world's  unsubstantial  pleasures, 
and  the  ^mnishments,  both  from  con- 
science and  Divine  justice,  with  which 
impurity,  pride,  and  presumption,  in- 
quiring into  the  awful  secrets  of  hea- 
ven, are  sure  to  be  visited.  A  subject 
of  this  nature  wa8,  however,  scarcely 
one  to  which  the  peculiar  genius  of 
Moore,  light  and  fantastical,  could  ren- 
der justice.  We  do  not  meet  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  angelic  character, 
such  as  it  shines  forth  in  the  sublime 
pages  of  Mi  Iton,  whose  adoring  imagina- 
tion approaches  things  sacred  to  sur- 
round tnem  at  all  times  with  awe.  The 
seductive  fancy  of  Moore,  it  must  be 
confessed,  ventures  to  the  sanctuary 
only  to  profane  it.  The  angels  of 
Mi  iton  descend  ui)on  the  earth  to  con- 
sole the  family  of  man,  but  not  to 
mingle  with  humanity.  Tlie  angels  of 
Moore,  not  only  take  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  earth,  but,  like  the  weakest  of 
mortals,  fall  over  hea^l  and  ears  in  love 
with  the  fairest  of  earth's  daughters. 
Still  it  is  the  most  airy,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  chaste  and  elegant 
of  his  works.  It  xwnibines  the  best 
qualities  of  his  polished  style  with  the 
most  round  and  complete  grasp  of  his 
subject  anywhere  to  be  found  among 
his  ix>ems.  Many  of  the  scenes  and 
incidents  in  "Lalla  Rookli,"  particuhirly 
the  last  scene  in  the  "Veiled  Pro- 
phet," have  a  dramatic  force  which 
lifts  them  quite  out  of  the  honeyed 
Wauty  of  the  verae  in  which  they  are 
told,  to  the  inlinite  relief  of  the  reader 


when  cloyed  with  the  oppreaHvo 
sweetness  of  the  imagery  ana  melody. 
But  none  of  the  scenes  in  that  rich 
comjKwition  liare  compariBon,  in  point 
of  vividness  and  dramatic  force,  with 
that  fearful  catastrophe  which  doees 
the  "  Second  Ansel's  story,"  where  the 
wild  anguish  of  the  sorrowful  angel 
is  80  sustained,  so  full  of  reality,  that 
the  reader's  heart  thamps  tLfoan  as 
each  fn^sh  couplet  heightens  hiB  ex- 
citement^ till  a  climax  of  horror  doses 
the  scene.  The  transition  from  this 
<loom  of  the  maiden,  conaamed  to 
ashes  by  the  glories  of  the  demigod 
she  loved,  to  the  simple,  homely,  nar- 
rative of  Zaraph*s  love,  is  one  of  the 
most  artistic  accomplishments  of  this 
most  artistic  of  modem  poeta  Hie 
second  angel  has  told  his  tale,  and, 
bowed  down  with  sorrow,  kneels  with 
the  other  two  in  prayer  :— 

Not  loDg  they  knelt,  when,  firom  a  wood 
That  crowned  that  airy  solitude. 
They  hoard  a  low,  uncertain  Mrandy 
Ab  from  a  lute,  to.         •         *  • 

•  •  •  *         •  * 

It  is  Nama  singing  amid  the  trees,  to 
call  Zaraph,  her  <*  angel  lord,**  to 
prayer : — 

Come  pray  with  me,  my  seraph  love. 
My  anfj^l  lord,  como  pray  with  me  ; 

In  vain  to-night  roy  lip  hath  strove 

To  Bend  one  holy  prayer  above  ; 

The  knee  may  bend,  the  lip  may  move^. 
But  pray  I  cannot,  without  thee  ! 

Fve  fod  the  altar  in  my  bower 
With  droppings  from  the  inoenae-trae ; 

I've  sheltered  it  from  wind  and  ebower. 

But  dim  it  buruB  the  livelong  hour. 

As  if,  like  me,  it  had  no  power 
Of  life  or  lustre,  without  thee  ! 

A  boat  at  midnight  sent  alone 

To  drift  upon  the  moonless  aea, 
A  lute,  whoeo  leading  chord  is  gone, 
A  wounded  bird,  that  hath  but  one 
Iniuorfcct  wing  to  soar  upon. 

Are  like  what  I  am,  without  thoo  ! 

Then  ne'er,  my  spirit-love,  divide, 

In  life  or  death,  thyself  finom  me ; 
But  when  again,  in  sunny  pride, 
Thou  walk'st  through  Eden,  let  me  glide^ 
A  prostrate  shadow,  by  thy  side— 
Oh  !  happier  thus  than  without  thee  ! 

In  September,  1822,  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  Messrs.  Longman  con- 
veying the  welcome  intelligence  that  he 
might  now  safely  return  to  England, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  availinff  hmiself 
of  the  privilege  to  sit  with  his  family 
within  the  wuls  of  Sloperton  Oottage^ 
under  the  grey  skies  of  Derbyahire, 
once  more.    Arriving  in  Enghmd,  he 
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lemmt  that,  after  a  tedious  Degotiation» 
tiie  amount  of  the  dainui  of  the  Ameri- 
can  merchanU  had  been  reduced  to  the 
nun  of  one  thouaaud  guineas ;  towards 
tlie  dischai|pe  of  this,  the  uncle  of  his 
ISemiuda  deputj  had  contributed  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  a  personal  friend 
of  his  own  had  deposited  in  the  hands 
iif  a  banker  the  remaining  £760,  to  be 
there  in  readiness  for  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  demand.  On  receiTinff  his 
pablishcrs*  account  in  the  June  foUow- 
log,  he  f<»und  ;£l,000  placed  to  his  cre- 
dit, from  the  sole  of  the  *^  Loves  of  the 
Angek^*'  and  £5,000  from  the  fables  of 
the  "  Holy  Alliance ;"  to  which  may 
be  abided,  that,  owing  to  the  growth  of 
their  {K>pularity,  Mr.  Power  had  agreed 
to  |iay  X5U0  a-year  for  the  exclusive 
right  of  publishing  the  *^  Irish  Melo- 
die^s'*  the  first  two  numbers  of  which 
had  been  sold  for  £50  each  ;  thus  re- 
storing him  once  more  to  home,  comfort, 
and  social  |)eace,  with  no  less  credit  to 
his  honourable  determination. 

At  Sloporton  Cottage  he  continued  to 
rvbide,  still  working  industriously  with 
hiA  pen,  foregoing  the  solicitations  of 
rhyme  for  the  less  attractive,  though 
mon*  solid,  labour  of  prose  composition. 
Ue  returned  once  more  to  his  long-me- 
ditaUrd  **  Life  of  Shoridan,**  which,  after 
s«.>me  smart  skirmishing  with  Sheridau^s 
cn-ditors,  whi>  laid  cLuim  to  his  papers, 
ami  8(.>iu«*  (lid lying  with  publishers,  he 


i>iibru<hed  in  a  <piarto  volume,  in  1825. 
Tho  Ikxj" 

was  tUtii  repr 
volumes  ;  it  was  by  no  means  equal  to 


iKxik  itassed  througli  two  editions, 
.•uid  was  tut-n  reprinted  in  two  octavo 


the  ex[)eciatious  which  had  been  formed 
respecting  it, though  rich  in  those  dashes 
cf  j5Tiarkling  c«>m[K>sition  by  which, 
chit-nv,  Moon'  ha<l  won  his  fame.  Li 
l^'iThe  published  "  The  Epiourtvan,"  a 
pro>e  tale,  dedieate<l  to  Lonl  John  Rus- 
*»ell.  The  story  had  been  long  begun  in 
t!ie  f«rm  of  verse,  under  the  title  of  tho 
~  Aloiphrun,"  aiitl  the  fragments  of  this 
putinwhed  poem  were  afterwards  a}>- 
{•^-ndinl  to  tne  **  Epicurean,"  as  he  hini- 
j^lf  iv>nfL>s809,  "  as  a  makeweight."  The 
aj'jt-aranct.'  of  the  "  Epicurean"  was  due 
otiitdy  to  the  sf>licitations  of  Mr.  Mac- 
r>*Lt*.  who  ]iersuacled  Moore  to  write  a 
^t*^ry  wliich  might  open  a  field  for  Tur- 
i.».r'i*  pvnoil  ;  an»l  it  wan  a'lonie<l  with 
i  -f-rifs  <»f  exrpiisite  illustrations,  en- 
LH  .ivt-l  afit»r  the  designs  of  that  eminent 
J  .liijior.  It  is  the  least  {lopuLir  of  his 
ihi-f  wurk-sand  from  tho  refinement  of 
lU  style  is  likely  to  remain  such,  as  it 


demands  in  the  reader  an  appreciation 
the  most  delicate  to  render  that  enjoy- 
ment which  a  reader  seeks.  The  "  Epi- 
curean" was  followed,  in  1830,  by  "  The 
Life  of  Lord  Byron,"  in  two  volumes 

3uarto,  the  first  volume  appearing  in 
anuary  of  that  vear,  and  the  second  in 
the  December  following.  For  this  work 
Moore  received  from  Murray  2,000  gui- 
neas. It  is  partial  as  a  biography, 
though  a  noble  monument  of  private 
friendship ;  a  prose  in  memoriam,  in 
fact,  which  yields  as  much  fascination 
to  the  reader  as  it  does  honour  to  the 
author  and  his  theme. 

Adhering  chiefly  to  prose,  and  writing 
verse  only  occasionally,  in  the  shape  of 
political  satires,  for  the  Times  or  the 
Mortiiiig  Chronicle^  his  next  work  was 
a  "  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgei-ald  ;" 
foUowed  by  the  "Summer  Fete," — a 
series  of  songs  suggested  by  a  fete  given 
at  Boyle  Farm  m  1837.  After  this 
his  "  History  of  Irelan«l,"  written  for 
"Lardner'sC^clopowlia,"  appeared, — ^the 
last  pro<luction  of  a  fertile  and  a  useful 
pen.  He  could  not  say  with  Tliomsou, 
"  I  have  written  no  line  I  would  wish 
to  blot,"  but  had  fully  atoned  in  mature 
life  for  the  follies  of  his  unripe  youth. 
In  an  "Ode  to  his  Birthday,"  he  thus 
feelingly  alludes  to  his  past  weaknesses : 

Vain  was  the  man,  and  &l£0  as  vain. 

Who  said — "  Were  ho  ordainod  tx)  run 
His  long  career  of  life  again, 

lie  would  do  all  that  he  had  done." 
Ah  !  'tis  not  thus  the  roice  that  dwells 

In  sober  birthdays  speaks  to  me ; 
Far  otherwise  :— of  time  it  tells 

Lavish 'd  unwisoly^K^irelesaBly  ; 
Of  counsel  mockVi  ;  of  talon t«,'ma<Io, 

iiaply,  for  high  and  pure  dusigns. 
But  oft,  like  Isracrs  incense,  laid 

U[H>n  unholy,  earthly  tshrinos. 

"And  could  I  trace 
The  imperfect  picture  o'er  again. 
With  povir  to  aailf  retovch^  rf'actf 

The  light*  and  shades,  thejojf  and  pain — 
//ok*  little  ofthep<ut  ironld  stay  / 
How  quickly  all  should  melt  atray  / 

His  race  was  run,  and  all  that  he  ac- 
complished after  this  was  the  arranging 
of  his  works  in  ten  volumes,  with  short 

f>reface8  attached  to  each,  into  a  col- 
ected  and  complete  form.  These  ap- 
peared in  1841  and  IS42.  As  age  grew 
up<>n  him,  bo<lily  atfliction  came  also, 
and  in  1S4M  he  l>e«ame  a  \'ictim  to  that 
form  of  disi>ase  from  wliich  both  Swift 
and  Southey  suffered,  and  which  con- 
sisttHl  of  a  gradual  sofU'ning  of  the 
brain  and  the  retluction  of  the  mintl  to 
a  stAtt^  of  childishness.    Since  1835  he 
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had  received  a  penaion  of  £300  aryear, 
which  rendered  his  ago  and  weakness 
less  aiilicting,  and,  easing  his  mind  of 
tlie  turmoils  of  |)ecuniary  trouble,  left 
him  time  to  contemplate  the  liereafter. 
llo  died  on  the  iflth*  of  Februaiy  last, 
in  the  seven ty-seconil  year  of  liis  age, 
at  Sloperton  Cottage,  where  he  had 
resided  for  thirty-four  years,  and  which, 
long  before,  he  liad  described  as 

That  dear  house,  that  saTing  ark, 
Whoro  fiovo's  truo  li^ht  at  last  I've  found  ; 

Cheerltig  within,  when  all  grows  dark, 
And  comfortless,  and  stormy  round. 

His  ashes  rest  in  the  green  church- 
yard of  Bromham,  beside  those  of  two 
of  his  children, — the  one,  Anastaaia 
Mary  Moore,  bom  March  16,  1813, 
died  March  8,  1829  ;  the  other,  John 
Russell  Moore,  godson  of  Lord  John 
Ilu8<)ell,  who  died  a  victim  to  consump- 
tion, November  23, 1842,  aged  nineteen 
ycara.  Only  one  of  the  many  with 
whom  he  had  mingled  in  the  years  of 
his  youth  and  fame  was  standing  by 
his  ^avo  when  his  body  was  lowered 
into  it,  and  that  was  Mr.  Longman,  the 
publisher  of  his  collected  works.  To 
Mrs.  Moore  a  pension  of  £100  a-year 
was  granted  in  1850.  She  is  said  to 
possess  a  mass  of  the  poet^s  papers,  in- 
cluding numerous  letters,  an  autobio- 
grapliical  sketch,  and  fragments  towards 
a  life  of  Sydney  Smith,  which,  when 
published,  are  expected  to  awaken 
great  public  interest. 

In  Moore's  character  the  man  of  the 
world  was  well  blended  with  the  lover 
of  the  ideal.  He  was  a  bon  vivant  as 
well  as  a  i)oet ;  an  economist  of  his 
pecuniary  means  as  well  as  a  literaiT 
enthusiast.  He  was  a  gentleman  all 
through ;  conviviality  never  robbeil 
him  of  his  healthy  sympathies,  and  nei- 
ther the  scandal  of  satire  nor  the  lati- 
tude of  amatoiT  lore  rendered  him 
coarse  or  spiteful.  Moving  through 
life  in  high  circles,  courted,  flattered, 
and  caressed,  he  knew  the  weaknesses 
of  the  wejilthy  only  to  shun  them,  and 
mauitaincd  a  manly  independence  of 
mind,  which  suifered  him  never  to 
prostitute  his  powers ;  while  in  all  his 
relations  to  the  world  a  gentlemanly 
dignity  and  honour  secured  to  him 
individual  friendship  and  universal 
esteem. 

*  Such  is  the  inscription  on  his  coffin  ;  the 
uuhlic  ioumaU,  however,  have  all  given  the 
26th  of  February  as  the  date  of  his  death. 


In  literature  he  oocapieB,  aiid  wQl 
for  ever  occupy,  a  high  place  ;  thougfaL 
viewed  as  a  poet,  in  the  most  limited 
sense  of  the  word,  poeterity  will  not 
award  him  so  bright  a  crown  of  glory 
as  she  is  now  weaving  for  more  than 
one  of  his  contemporaries.  His  exqui- 
site sensibility  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
artistic  properties  of  verse  wins  him 
audience  and  applause,  when  firequenUy 
the  sentiment  irom  its  shallowuesa^  and 
the  pur|)ose  from  its  want  of  force, 
would  bring  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  That  he  possessed  high  traits 
of  poetic  feeliuff  is  to  be  seen  in  those 
outbursts  of  ridi  sonff  which  are  scat- 
tered through  the  "  Lr^  Melodies^**  the 
^National  Airs,**  and  particularly  in 
some  of  the  scenes  of ''  LallaBookh  and 
the  *^  Loves  of  the  Angels  ;  **  but^  after 
feasting  on  these  glorious  passages,  we 
are  thrown  back  on  the  conviction  that 
there  is  but  too  often  a  want  of  depth, 
a  want  of  reality,  a  want  of  penetra- 
tion. He  seldom  passes  into  tne  sano- 
tuary  of  the  inner  life,  whence  Byron 
brought  melodies  so  thrilling  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  soul  had  warbled  them 
and  he  had  caught  them  up^  as  Uie  shell 
catches  the  waDings  of  the  sea.  This 
is  not  to  be  expected,  however ;  for, 
besides  Moore's  jovial  tone  of  sur&oe- 
^iety — a  love  of  sunshine,  because  of 
Its  lustre,  rather  than>a  passion  to  know 
whence  it  comes, — ^he  had  not  suffered  ; 
his  experiences  were  too  shallow  ;  and, 
however  polished  his  numbers,  however 
erudite  his  allusions,  however  brilliant 
the  coruscations  of  his  fancv,  he  was 
but  too  often  a  mere  parlour  poet, 
writing  for  the  ear  ratner  than  the 
heart,  and  caring  more  for  a  merzy 
jingle  on  the  piano  than  a  sweep  of  the 
harp-strings  that  should  bring  forth 
tears.  Such  a  portrait  of  his  muse  he 
has  himself  written  when,  in  ''Lalla 
Bookh,'*  he  says  : — 

For  mine  is  the  lay  that  liffhtly  floats. 
And  mine  are  the  nmrmunnff  dying  notas, . 
That  fall  as  soil  as  snow  onwe  sea. 
And  molt  in  the  heart  as  instantly. 

Mine  is  the  charm  whose  mystic  sway 
The  spirits  of  past  delip^ht  obey ; 
Let  but  the  tuneful  talisman  sound, 
And  they  come  like  genii  hovering  round. 

And  mine  is  the  gentle  song  that  bean 
From  soul  to  soul  the  w^es  )f  love. 

As  a  bird  that  wafts  through  g«idal  airs 
The  cinnamon-seed  from  groTO  to  gtove, 

"ils  I  that  mingle  in  one  sweet  nuasnro 
The  past,  the  prasont,  the  future  uf  pkasure 
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Wlieo  Memory  Unks  the  tone  tliat  is  gone 
With  the  blkaful  tone  that's  still  in  the  ear, 

Aikd  Hope  from  a  heaToily  note  flies  on 
To  a  note  more  heavenly  still  that  is  near. 

With  Ireland  for  his  love— though 
he  practised  absenteeism  in  its  fullest 
extent— ^and  Ireland  for  his  theme,  he 
stands  hiffh  in  the  ranks  of  national 
poets  ;  and  the  happy  marriage  which 
ne  effected  between  t^ose  sweet,  wild 
airs  of  the  elder  bards  which  antiquity 
has  spared  to  modem  times,  and  the 
ridi,  toll,  playful,  and  patriotic  compo- 
aiUous  of  his  own,  entitle  him  to  the 
veneration  of  all  who  love  song  for  its 
own  sake,  or  for  its  lustorical  and 
legendary  associations,  and  win  for  him 
a  popularity  which  is  sound,  and  will, 
therefore,  endure.  His  &me  will, 
doubtless,  rest  diiefl^  on  these  national 
songs, — and  that  this  was  his  own  be- 
lief we  have  his  memorable  words — 
words  most  fitting  for  the  inscription 
on  his  monument :— I'^My  fame,  what- 
ever it  is,  has  been  acquired  by  touch- 
ing the  harp  of  my  country,  and  is,  in 
facty  no  more  than  the  echo  of  the 
harp." 

Ab  a  politician,  he  appears  to  have 
passed  uirough  the  phases  which  are 
common  to  every  man  of  individuality 
and  sincere  thinking.  Every  youth  of 
spirit  begins  life  bv  wearing  the  mous- 
tache, frequenting  debating  clubs,  doubt- 
ing the  truth  of  his  inherited  religion, 
vowing  that  marriage  is  a  folse  institu- 
tion, and  involving  nimself  in  a  mad- 
ness of  republican  frenzy  ;  but  when  he 
has  tasted  the  bitter  waters  of  expe- 
rience in  ever  so  small  a  draught,  he 
sliaves,  stops  away  from  the  discussion 
to  pay  proper  attention  to  his  books, 
goes  to  church,  and  believes  in  salva- 
tion ;  takes  unto  himself  a  wife  ;  and 
votesall radicalism  abore,  and  monarchy 
the  only  enduring  and  healthy  form  of 
government.  For  Moore's  co-operation 
with  Emmett  and  Hudson, — for  the 
sin  of  dropping  a  letter  or  two  into  the 
editor's  box  of  "The  Press,"— and  for 
his  subsequent  adherence  through  thick 
and  thin  to  the  Whig  cause  and  party, 
we  must  make  allowances  without  dub- 
bing him  a  rat,  or  using  any  of  those 
mob  phrases  which  fall  like  showers  of 
frogs  upon  the  heads  of  men  who  have 
the  courage  to  profit  by  tiieir  accessions 
of  wisdom.  But  he  dies,  and  there  is  a 
blank  left.  Blessed  conWction  that  for 
the  man  whose  life  has  been  like  a  well- 
tilled  field,  producing  harvests  for  im- 


mortality. Blessed  conviction  that  he 
will  leave  a  blank ;  that  thousands, 
millions,  will  miss  him.  How  many  of 
us  who  pace  Cheapside  this  present 
hour,  will,  in  dying,  leave  a  blank  1 
John  Smith  dies,  and  mutes  stand  at 
the  door,  and  four  relations  follow  "  the 
body"  to  the  grave ;  but  the  same  tor- 
rent of  hastening  feet  hurry  through 
Cheapside  to-morrow.  John  left  no 
blank  behind.  Blessed  gift,  that  genius 
though  it  bring  suffering  and  trial,  and 
aching  of  the  heart,  there  is  the  healing 
balm  at  last,  the  precious  and  imperish- 
able joy  that  when  the  lamp  goes  ouL 
the  world  will  mias  its  radiance.  And 
so  have  gone  a  whole  circle  of  bright 
spirits  :  Southey,  Coleridge,  Bvron, 
Wordsworth,  Moore, — ^Bogers  of  the 
group  only  left ;  and  he  totters  under 
grey  hairs,  and  knows  that  his  time  is 
nearly  come,  and  that  he,  too,  will  be 
missed.  Blessed  be  their  names  and 
memories. 


BENEDICT  SPINOZA. 
BiQOTBT  does  not  like  to  confess  its 
blunders,  otherwise  itwoold  long  have 
abandoned  as  a  deplorable  error  and  a 
flagrant  injustice  tne  ignorant  and  stu- 
pid calumny  which  places  Spinoza 
foremost  among  blasphemers  and  Athe- 
ists. Those  who  reiect  popular  idols 
are  always  classed  by  popular  prdu- 
dice  with  such  as  deny  God,  and  tow 
have  suffered  more  from  this  cruel 
wrong  than  the  great  thinker,  whose 
career  we  propose  to  chronicle  in  all 
honesty,  and  m  no  partial  and  prose- 
lytising spirit,  and  whose  holy  deeds 
are  the  best  vindication  of  his  sublime 
ideas.  Yet  we  cannot  wonder  that 
vulgar  cant  and  priestly  venom  should 
have  done  their  best  to  kill  the  fair 
fjEime  of  Spinoza  when  we  find  a  writer 
so  eminent  as  Dugald  Stewart  asserting 
that  Spinozism  and  Atheism  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  the  probability 
being  that  Stewart,  who  was  more  re  • 
markable  for  the  elegance  of  his  mind 
than  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  and 
whose  single  faculty  was  that  of  inge- 
niously and  clearly  illustrating  meta- 
physics common-places,  had  never 
read  a  word  of  Spinoza's  works — Latin 
not  being  well  understood  at  Scotch 
Universities — and  had  contented  him- 
self with  a  slovenly  repetition  of  slan- 
ders to  which  years  had  ^ven  a  certain 
authority.      It  would  be  enough   to 
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reply  to  Stewart  in  the  wonkof  Cousin, 
that,  instead  of  ACi^UMing  Spinoza  of 
Atheism,  it  wouKl  be  fur  nearer  the 
truth  to  hurl  at  him  the  directly  con- 
ti'arv  repro«ach.  Indeeil,  the  immense 
preciominance  ffiven  to  Goil,  both  for- 
mally and  really,  is  ore  of  the  main 
features  of  Spinoza's  philosophy,  which 
made  an  anient  admirer,  the  noblo 
Novalia,  say  tliat  he  was  a  man  drunk 
with  Deity.  No  small  part  of  the 
odium  which  has  clung  to  Spinoza's 
name  may  be  traced  to  a  shallow  and 
supercilious  article  in  Bayle's  Diction- 
ary. Bayle's  first  literary  law  as  a 
Frenchman  was  not  to  be  dull ;  to  be  ac- 
cuntte  was  a  very  subordinate  affair. 
Besides,  the  very  qualities  which  fitted 
Bayle  for  attainmg  such  signal  success 
in  his  own  peculiar  sphere,  rendered 
him  utterly  incompetent  for  jpassing 
judgment  on  the  transcendental  think- 
mgs  of  Spinoza.  The  prince  of  gossi|>- 
piug  critics  spending  his  attorney  sharp- 
ness on  small  details  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  surmount  the  difficulty,  or  to 
rise  to  the  grandeur  of  the  profoundest 
ontological  problems.  Bayle,  likewise, 
was  himself  decned  as  a  heretic^  and 
no  doubt  deemed  it  excellent  policy  to 
escape  the  wrath  of  an  intolerant  popu- 
lace burning  for  the  blood  of  unbe- 
lievers, by  pretending  to  join  in  the 
howl  of  hate  at  one  whom  it  was  easy 
by  a  few  fiipf)ant  words  to  represent  as 
a  monster  of  infidelity.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  motives  of  Leibnitz 
and  Malebranche  in  their  denunciation 
of  Spinoza,  and  in  their  affected  con- 
tempt for  him,  were  of  a  much  loftier 
order  than  those  of  Bayle.  Through 
his  whole  history  Leibnitz  never  i^ave 
any  indication  of  generous  impulses  ; 
he  was  exclusively  and  selfishly  devoted 
to  his  worldly  interests  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  so  vast  a  genius  ;  both  he 
and  Malebranche  had  been  leavened 
by  the  system  of  Spinoza  in  spite  of 
tnemselves,  and  sti-ove  to  conceal  the 
debt  as  well  as  their  own  heretical 
tendencies  by  swelling  the  shriek  of  ob- 
loquy which  was  Spinoza's  reward  for 
most  faithful  obedience  to  beautiful 
aspirings  and  heroic  convictions.  Bayle, 
Malebranche,  and  Leibnitz,  gave  a  lite- 
rary and  philosophical  respectability  to 
the  fanatical  antipathy  of  the  ignorant, 
and  though  they  could  not  make  it 
more  bitter,  they  armed  it  with  perma- 
nent force  by  clothing  it  witli  an  aspect 
of  justice.    For  a  century  after  Spi- 


noza's death,  some  solitaiy  Btadent  of 
daring  aims  and  discorBiTe  tendencies 
might  hold  commune  with  the  miraca- 
lous  revealings  of  the  great  Jew,  but 
the  latter  was  a  word  of  horror  or  a 
sealed  book  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
At  last  Kant  arose,  who  coald  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  much  sympathj  either 
for  Spinoza  or  his  doctrine  ;  but  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  Kant's  majestic  en- 
trance into  the  field  of  specnlative 
inquiry  brought  still  more  oenefit  to 
the  history  of  philosophy  than  to  phi- 
sophy  itself,  ana  when  that  history  came 
to  be  written  afresh,  Spinoza  occupied 
too  laree  a  space  to  be  overlooked  or 
passed  oy.  The  soul  of  man  approach- 
ing the  Infinite  once  more  with  reve- 
rent questioning,  yearned  to  know  who 
in  the  bygone  had  discerned  the  lufi* 
nite  the  deepest^  and  worshipped  it  the 
worthiest.  i>uming  with  this  impetn- 
ous  desire,  explorers  eoingin  athousand 
various  directions,  aU  met  at  the  feet  of 
Spinoza.  The  rivalry  now  was  not  who 
should  speak  most  evil  of  him,  but  who 
should  utter  the  wannest  praise.  What 
generation  after  generation  had  been 
trampled  on  as  a  foul  and  common 
thing,  was  set  on  hiffh  to  be  adored.  In 
Germany,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  all 
philosophy  has  been  nothing  but  a  re- 
production confessed  or  unconfessed  of 
Spinozism.  Hegel,  ScheUing^  and  their 
followers,  have  merely  developed  germs 
and  ti'ansformed  elements  which  they 
found  in  Spinoza's  works.  Beyond 
philosophy  also  has  Spinoza's  influence 
spread.  Go€the  avows  the  immftni^ 
effect  which  the  reading  of  Spinoza  had 
produced  upon  him.  Sven  a  Frederick 
Schlegel,  crazed  as  he  was  with  child- 
ish manias,  the  highest  endeavonr  of 
which  was  to  hinder  the  dead  from  bury- 
ing their  dead,  gladly  paid  his  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  Spinoza.  The  revolu- 
tions of  modem  German  theology,  not 
alone  those  of  a  destructive,  but  equally 
those  of  a  conservative  kind,  all  bear 
clear  traces  of  a  Spinozbt  ancestry : 
Mid  Schleiermacher  has  displayed  as 
much  alacrity  as  the  boldest  neoiogians 
to  pour  forth  the  most  sacred  breath 
of  his  being  in  homage  to  one  who 
was  a  saint  among^ sages  and  a  sage 
among  saints.  In  Tiance  Spinosa  has 
received  eloquent eulogiunLrather than 
thorough  appreciation.  The  French, 
though  they  make  enonnoos  preten- 
sions to  catholicity,  are  prone  to  over- 
rate   preposterously    wnatever     has 
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_  from  the  Miil  of  France ;  and 
lej  ve  too  mudi  indined  to  consider 
DfiM&rtea  as  the  pbilosophcr  of  phUo- 
•ophera,  to  have  the  giiU  of  fiiU  and 
zrktefol  bofloma  to  otfer  to  Spinoza. 
The  French  are  apt  to  mistake  the 
promptitude  of  their  social  instinct^ 
the  plenitude  of  their  social  amenities, 
fur  the  glance  of  an  exalted  and  ex- 
panded intellect.  The  enthusiasm, 
therefore,  about  Spinoza  in  France  is 
in  the  main,  an  affectation  ;  though, 
perhaps,  whatever  redeeming  idealism 
La«  minffled  in  the  best  of  the  Ck)m- 
muniait  theories,  has  had  unconsciously 
a  Spiuozist  origin.  Philosophy  among 
the  French,  since  the  Restoration,  has, 
like  their  political  action,  been  a  pain- 
ful and  blundering  attempt  at  Eclecti- 
cian.  In  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  sheer 
moral  debility  has  scattered  barren- 
neM  and  chaos,  and  has  rendered  the 
empire  of  one  Divine  dominant  belief 
impuoiaible.  In  EngUuid  Spinoza  has 
had  little  direct  recognition,  except 
fn.>m  the  able  ()en  of  Mr.  Lewes,  who 
hod  (lone  much  to  interpret  and  to 
iiDpularise  Continental  speculation. 
But,  indirectly,  Spinoza  has  iuiluencecl 
ti'it  perhaps  our  philosophical  iuvesti- 
g:itions  and  crowtu,  if  ouch  we  can  be 
>aid  to  have  had,  but  some  of  our  most 
uoUible  religious  movements.  Cole- 
i"i  U;«*f  who  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
:ui  original  thinker,  and  who  had  phi- 
It  •siphical  likings  Hither  than  philoso- 
]»hK-al  faciiltioM,  presented  to  his  dis- 
ciples tlie  German  version  of  Spinozism, 
in  his  own  cloudy  and  cumbrous  lan- 
L:ii:i;re.  Tlie  disciples  accepted  what 
•«.-•■  II lo.l  to  them  momentous  truths, 
without  ti-oubling  themselves  much  to 
irtim  through  wliat  channels  they  luul 
i^.usse*!.  Tliey  strove  to  clothe  those 
T  nitlis  in  an  ecelcsiiistical  giirb,  dream^ 
.  Ti^  ih:it  by-aiul-by  they  should  be  able  to 
;^ve  ihem  pf)litic.al  application.  They  j 
fiaif  not  striven  in  vain,  whatever  our 
i  1  lenient  may  l>e  a>>out  the  tendency 
Aiid  the  result.  Unquestion:ibly  thus 
-oni**  u(  the  chief  churches  of  our  coun- 
try have  been  leavened  with  new  life 
^iin^jgh  Spinozism,  thou^^h  they  would 
*-■  OAtotikfried  to  discover,  and  asluimed 
:  >  .Elimit,  the  stiurcc  whence  the  leaven 
:ir-t  fliiwt'd.  It  adils.  however,  to  the 
i!.t*rrest  that  Spinoz;i  has  fuv  us,  that 
'i'  L.t'.'  Vfars  he  has  mingle*!  hirjjely 
an  i  put^'ntly  with  our  national  being, 
liii  \'vj.r\.'  then-uf  nn  we  niight  h*\  Thi^, 
♦:vcri  :f  hf  had  not  gmwii  n  world  f:4'*t, 


to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  philosopher,  except  Plato,  would 
justify  a  fresh  attempt  to  furnish  a  brief 
record  of  his  career  to  the  Enirlish 
people.  All  who  have  taucrht  philoso- 
phy have  not  lived  as  philosophers. 
But  never  was  high  thought  so  nobly 
embodied  in  every  action,  even  the 
most  insi^ficant,  as  in  Spinoza,  which 
makes  h£  path  a  fecund  lesson  and  a 
blessed  spectacle  to  many,  who  feel 
nothing  but  distaste,  and  who  express 
nothing  but  scorn,  for  philosophy. 

Baruch  de  Spinoza  was  boin *at  Am- 
sterdam, on  the  24th  of  November, 
1G32.  When  he  renounced  Juilaism  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Benedict,  the 
Latinised  form  of  Baruch.  Fierce  re- 
ligious persecutions,  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  had  driven 
many  Jewish  families  from  Spain.  It 
was  from  one  of  those  families  that 
Si)ino2Ui  was  descended.  His  £%ther 
was  a  merchant,  and  in  sufllciently 
prosperous  circumstances  to  mve  his 
son  all  the  advantiiges  of  the  education 
wldch  was  then  thought  suitable  for 
young  Isnielites  of  the  wealthier  class, 
and  which  was  almost  exclusively 
rabbiuicaL  The  house  where  Spinoza 
was  bom,  situated  near  one  of  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  is  still  shown.  He 
had  two  sisttTs,  who  never  showed  him 
any  systerly  affection  ;  but  the  only 
revenge  ho'  took  for  their  unkindness 
was  to  surrender  to  them  the  property 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  parents.  It 
Wfw  his  father's  wish  that  Spinozji 
should  l>e  employed  in  commerce,  like 
himself;  but  to  this  he  felt  luicon- 
queraV»le  repugnance.  It  was,  there- 
tore,  agreed  that  he  should  devote  him- 
self to  the  studies  thr^>ugh  which  he 
could  attiin  the  dignity  of  a  Babbi. 
His  progress  was  in  accordance  with 
his  gix'at  faculties  and  his  intense  a|>- 
plication.  But  the  incessant  reading, 
an<l  the  minute,  oilen  puerile,  explana- 
tions of  the  Talmutl,  could  not  satisfy  a 
mind  of  so  much  depth  and  daring. 
Growing  soon  as  learned  as  his  msuttcrs, 
he  puzzle«l  tliem  with  questions,  which, 
as  they  e<.»uld  not  answer,  they  treatt^l 
as  heresii.»s.  When  not  more  than 
liflei»n,  he  proi><»8eil  tlitliculties  which 
the  most  skilful  among  them  only 
seemed  to  him  to  make  darker  in 
their  attempts  to  solve.  With  in- 
Ktinctive  wisdom,  however,  Spinoz:i, 
instead  of  tui-ning  away  fr<jm  the  whole 
thing  with  cliMfrunt,  ns  a  nukiv  irritabio 
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and  imnetuuuH  iinturo  would  hftve  be«n 
incHueii  to  do,  blended  in  lib  own 
spiritual  growth  and  sulwtAncc  what- 
ever nutriment  he  could  extract  from 
a  mass  of  iKHlaiitry.  Sniallnefw  and 
subtlety  were  the  characteristics  of 
Kabbiiiical  Theology  and  Kabbinical 
I>hil<»M»i»hy.  The  tobbinical  culture 
and  disemline  which  Spinoza  received 
in  his  early  years,  if  they  had  numerous 
and  signal  defects,  were  not  without 
their  cijmiwnsating  advantages.  They 
were  inti)lerably  monotonous  ;  but  then, 
})y  fixing  the  thoughts  of  the  student 
exclusively  on  G<m,  as  the  only  fit 
olgect  of  human  investigation,  they 
k  hid  led  the  yeaminc  in  Spinoza's  soul 
for  wimething  notable  alike  for  Divine 
imity  and  Divine  comprehensiveness 
and  elevation.  Thev  wasted  much  time 
in  childishly  dividing  and  subdividing 
atoms,  till  these  vanishe<l  into  the  in- 
visible ;  but  the  process  exciting,  as  it 
must  often  have  done,  Spiiioza*s  loath- 
ing, stimulated  his  pro<iigit>us  powers 
of  analysis,  and  helped  him  to  acquire 
that  clearness  of  statement,  which  is 
remarkable  just  in  the  degree  that  the 
ideas  he  has  to  communicate  are  pro- 
fr>mid.  They  often  tended  only  to  make 
the  obscure  obscurer,  but^  through  the 
obscurity.  Oriental  mysticism,  robed  in 
Oriental  phantasy  shone,  though 
strangely  vague,  yet  majestically  vast ; 
and  there  was  much  in  Oriental  mys- 
ticism kindred  to  the  central  principles 
of  Spinoza's  system. 

Every  man,  however  little  romantic 
in  character,  has  a  romance  in  his 
history.  Spinoza  had  his.  Reacquired 
his  kuowle<lge  of  the  Latin  language 
from  an  eminent  teacher,  who  likewise 
)>ractised  as  a  physician  at  Amsterdam, 
calleti  Francis  Van  Den  Ende.  The 
latter  had  a  daughter  who  was  almost 
as  learned  as  himself^  and  who  was 
able  to  instruct  her  father's  pupils 
when  he  hap])eued  to  bo  absent.  She 
was  not  beautiful ;  but  her  scholarship 
and  her  skill  in  music  made  an  im- 
pression on  Spinoza's  heart.  He  had, 
however,  a  rival,  one  Kerkering,  who, 
coming  like  Spinoza  to  learn  Latin, 
learned  also  love.  The  young  lady 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  ardent 
regaixl  for  either  of  the  two  nvals  ;  but 
the  present  of  a  valuable  i)earl  neck- 
lace at  last  induced  her  to  give  the 
preference  to  Kerkering,  whom,  how- 
ever, she  would  not  marry  till  he  had 
abjured  the    Lutheran    religion,   and 


turned  Catholic  E^inon  wia  not  in 
the  habit  of  unveilioff  hiB  iurrow  to 
the  world.  However  bitter,  iherefinr«^ 
his  disai)pointment  may  have  been,  he 
troubled  no  human  ear  with  wailinff 
over  it.  To  what  extent  it  dietnrbea 
his  deeper  being^  hie  permanent  tran- 
quillity, it  is  vain  to  conjecture.  Its 
only  effect  was  probably  a  more  con- 
centrated commune  witn  the  region  of 
pure  ideas  in  which  he  was  to  Mfaieve 
such  immense  and  abiding  resolta. 
Van  Den  Ende's  fate  was  a  tn^gical 
one.  He  engaged  in  a  eonspiranr 
against  the  Fraich  Ooyemment^wlucn 
conducted  him  to  the  scaffold  in  1674. 
Bounding  away  by  his  own  irresisti- 
ble impulse  from  Rabbinical  thraldom, 
Spinoza  was  enabled  to  0Qm|ilete  hit 
deliverance  through  two  thmgs — his 
taste  for  physical  science,  and  his  stndj 
of  the  Cart^ian  philosophy.  Fhynoal 
science  was  then  on  the  threshold  of 
its  most  momentous  discoveries,  and 
had  all  the  fecund  vigour  of  valiant 
youth.  Cartesianism,  defectiTe  as  it 
might  be  as  a  system,  was  vet  a  potent 
aid  in  carrying  on  to  final  victory  the 
great  Protestant  revolt  a^unst  echo- 
jostic  pedantries  and  medueral  mmn- 
meries.  Discerning,  through  nhysicBl 
science  and  through  Cartesianism,  im- 
mensities in  nature  and  in  the  hmnsn 
mind  which  harmonise  but  little  with 
Babbinical  teachings.  Spinoia,  though 
singularlv  modest  and  circumspect^  and 
though  inclined  neither  to  outrageous 
paradoxes,  to  rash  innovationiL  nor  to 
ostentatious  utterances,  was  sufficiently 
free  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions 
to  show  that  lus  sjrmpathies  were  no 
longer  with  the  faith  of  bis  lathery 
and  that  they  were  still  less  witii  the 
modes  in  which  that  fiuth  was  inter- 
preted. A  mean  trick  was  resorted  to 
m  order  to  draw  from  him  a  fioll  decilsr 
ration  of  his  sentiments.  Two  joimg 
men  who  were  his  intimate  friends, 
pretending  doubts  on  some  of  the  most 
miportant  articles  of  the  Jewish  creed, 
ui^ed  him  earnestly  to  state  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  had  arrived 
thereon.  Spinoza,  perhaps,  suspected 
a  snare ;  for,  smibng,  he  told  them 
that  they  had  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
After  this  show  of  evasion,  however, 
he  poured  his  mind  frankly  and  with- 
out stint  on  the  points  on  which  tfaej 
professed  to  be  veaminff  for  illandn^ 
tion.  The  treacherous  friends  imme- 
diately reported  the  conyemtkn  to  the 
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iMadfi  of  the  Syimgoffae.  Before  them 
Bpiaosa  was  promptly  summoned.  The 
mildeflt  remoiistnnee,  the  moet  caress- 
ing flattery,  the  most  terrible  threats 
were  by  tnras  employed.  Spinoza  was 
inflexible  He  would  neither  retract 
nor  promise  to  be  silent.  Finally,  a 
peosioD  of  a  thousand  florins  a-year 
was  offered  him  if  he  would  simply 
attend  the  religious  services,  and  other- 
wise outwardly  conform  to  Judaism. 
He  who  despised  threats  was  not  likely 
to  be  seduced  by  bribes.  Bigotiy 
fiercely  gnashed  its  impotent  teetl^  and 
bsule  the  young  man  aepart.  A  fana- 
tical Jew  thought  that  there  were  more 
convincing  arguments  than  those  which 
the  rulers  of  the  Synagogue  had  usctl. 
One  evening  this  Jew,  approaching 
Spinoza  stealthily  stabbeil  him  in  the 
face  with  a  knife.  The  thrust  was 
meant  to  be  deadly,  but  the  wound  did 
not  prove  to  be  dangerous.  One  act 
of  vengeance  still  remained.  In  free 
Holland  Spinoza  could  not  be  stoned  to 
death  as  a  blanphemer.  But  he  could 
he  cut  off  from  membership  with  the 
Uraelities  by  excommunication.  This, 
with  solemn  ceremonies  and  fiendish 
maledictions  was,  in  1655,  accordinirly 
done.  Spinoza  did  not  deem  this 
paralytic  persecution  worthy  either  of 
transient  resentment  or  enduring  ran- 
our.  He  px-wetl  on  his  way  rejoicing, 
knowing  that  he  had  a  vocation  to  bro- 
thfThfHxl  in  a  larger  and  nobler  com- 
niiinity. 

^Vhatever  contempt  Spinoza  might 
have  for  Babbinical  philosophy  in 
general,  one  of  the  Kabbinical  maxims 
Le  considered  supremely  wise, — that 
which  counselletl  all,  let  their  r.mk  be 
high  or  low,  to  learn  some  m<auual  occu- 
^AtioD.  He,  or>ii8equeutly,  himself  ac- 
»4inre<i  the  art  ol  ]K)lij*hing  optical 
i:!ai«««^  in  which  he  attiincd  the  high- 
i-<  zikilL  Perhai>a  it  was  with  no  im- 
mediate view  to  a  livcllhitod  that  Spl- 
ii.  iza  devoted  himself  to  this  art ;  but  it 
ultimately  1»ecamo  his  chief,  if  nut  his 
i-nly.  means  of  income  ;  ami  however 
uiiiileratc  an  income  dcriveil  from  such 
a  Mjurce  mi^ht  be,  it  could  scarcely  he 
iii«  -re  UKxierate  than  his  wants.  Spinoza 
riii'ide  some  discoveries  in  optics  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  ho  would  have 
!•  aolie<l  the  loftiest  scieniitie  eminence 
\f  liiH  mind  Usui  not  hou^dit  a  more  oon- 
•^••ni:il  home  in  tliat  whieh  is  dee{»er 
than  all  soienoe.  f*artly  for  scientific 
pui|iti.<Mf«i  and   pirtly   for    amusement, 


Bpinoza  cultivated  drawing,  which  he 
had  taught  himselt  There  was  at  one 
time  in  existence  a  volume  of  portraits 
firom  Spinoza's  hand.  One  of  those 
portraits  was  that  of  Spinoza  himself 
m  some  fanciful  costume  and  attitude. 
This  volume,  which  would  be  so  great 
a  curiosity,  has  been  sought  for  in 
vain. 

The  unappeasable  animosity  shown 
toward  him  hj  the  Jews,  and  other  an- 
noyances, induced  Spinoza  to  leave  his 
native  city  in  1660.    He  went  to  reside 
at  Rhynburg,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leyden.    Here  he  lived  a 
wholly  contemplative  life,  varied  only 
bv  the  visits  of  a  few  friends.     His 
ideas  had  already  ripened  into  the  system 
which  goes  by  his  name  ;  but  he  liad 
no  childish  impatience  to  give   the  re- 
sults of  his  thinkings  to  the  world.   No 
one  could  be  freer  from  vanity,  from 
the   love  of  notoriety,   and   from  the 
spirit  of  proselytising.     His  first  work, 
tnerefore,  could  scarcely  give  any  indi- 
cation of  what  mankind  might  one  day 
expect    from  him.      It  was    entitled, 
"  The  Principles  of  the  Cartesian  Phi- 
losophy Geometrically  Demonstrated,** 
to  which  were  appended  some  "  Meta- 
physical   Reflections."      Spinoza    ha<l 
never  heen  a  thorough  Cartesian,  and 
had  early  seen  all  the  defects  of  the 
doctrines  set  forth  In-  Descartes  ;  but 
he  ha<l  been  in  the  habit  of  expounding 
Cartesianism   to   some   young  men  of 
studious  and  hi  qui  ring  disposition,  at 
Amsterdam,  and  they  thought  the  ex- 
position  so   clear  and  able   that  they 
urgently  solicited  hini  to  publish  it  for 
the  benefit  mid  instruction  of  a  wider 
circle     than     themselves.       However, 
while   pi-olessing    to  teach   Descartes, 
Spinoza  unconsciously  blended  in  this 
I   bcM)k  liLs  own  grander  con\'ictioiis.  The 
I   volume  api>eared  in  16(53,  and  excited 
no  very  lively  sensation.     Many  of  the 
Protestant  ministers    in    France    and 
Holland  were  Cartesians,  as  they  foutid 
it  easy  to  adapt  the  teatrhings  of  Des- 
i    cartes  to  their  most  coiiser\'ative  theo- 
logies, and    Descartes   always   alFecte<l 
excessive    reverence    for    the   current 
cree«ls.      Spinoza,    therefore,    encoun- 
tereti  no  heavier  penalty  than   neglect 
for  trying  to  interi.>ret  in  his  owni  way 
n  ]>hiloso|)her  who^e  nante  at  that  time 
had  a  lulniination  :u*  raj/id  antlgh>rioiis 
as  that  of  ci^inpierors. 

In  the  summer  of  \r,r,4  Spinoza  n^ 
move* I  from  Uhynbnr^'  to  Voorbur;:.  a 
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him,  ;is  Wost,jit  that  tim«.',  was  hoinjurml 
hy  thi-  iVilluwship  ;iii<l  Ihu  iVieiJilshi])  «)!* 
strVf/ral  illitst!i«»iw  mon,  iiurhurmjx  Dr. 
DruiniiiiiiK.l,  Aivli)i!>li''|)  nf  Y«»:k,  Sir 
Josliua  KfVTiohl.-j,  Wilkic,  ami  <^thv'r.^. 
Thi.s  was  a  si>lcii«.rnl  ripjKut  unity  lor  any 
aspirput  I'm-  t'ann*  iMiss«.'.s.'iii)j:  r^hility  to 
aoliitivo  a  pM.sitii»ii  ;  ami  iu»  «lnii!)t  JTuI- 
toii  iiia'lo  tli»^  ]n\<t  of  it.  Tt'hft  (li«.l  not 
su'.'ivf'l  iiilit'o,  ii  wuiiM  ho  his  own  fault. 
He  mi^rhl  now  ih^'ain  of  fame,  as  lie  had 
only  t!»  work  to  <»l»taiu  it;  an«l  no  douht 
he  wun'.il  liavi;  b'.'on  siK-cosjiful  in  the 
line  of  action  lu'  had  chosen,  did  m"t  a 
distnrhinjj  attrai-tive  force  in-oss  his 
pntii,and  clianijL^  the  ennvnt  of  liisaims. 

The  mansions  of  tho  nristocraey  of 
Eughiud,  at  that  time,  as  well  as  at  jnv- 
seut,  eontaine«l  ssome  of  the  mo^t  co-^tly 
and  sphMidid  specimens  of  art.  And 
when  Fulton  h'fl  West  he  commpnced 
a  tour  throujijh  lui^hmdfor  the  purpose 
of  witnessing  tli".se  productions*.  He 
procured  introducti-jn.s  to  the  stowanis 
and  aj^euts  wlio  had  the  earo  :ind  supi-r- 
intendence  of  the  ni:»»isinn!-;  and  the 
estates.  A  short  time  after  he  l»"fi  L(>n- 
don,  we  tin«l  liim  at  Exeu'r,  wli-.-re  he 
for  Some  timi?  r  .main^^il  at  l*(»\\dvrham 
Castle,  the  chief  s.-at  of  tlto (.'ourtcnayd. 
This  easlle  was  peculiarly  ciiricliMd  with 
the  pn.nluct'oiis  of  art.  Tlie  fiimily 
"wliii'h  inliiiliilcd  it  «l-..-riveil  it  j  proud 
linca^^.^  iV-..m  the  ^Icrovinj/ian  kuig.-^, 
the  einpcroi'M  uf  Constantinople,  and 
the  l*laut:i;,'cuet^. 

F ullon  for  some  time  remained  an 
inmate  of  this  maj^iilieent  castle,  and 
occupied  himself  while  there  in  copy- 
ii!;^  sonif  of  lac  picti'.res  it  e<)nt;iinetl. 
lie  was  treated  with  nundi  respect  and 
liosj»itMlity,  and  iu  ;ifter-life.  when  an 
opportunity  pn-.M-nl-Ml  its-df,  he  did 
not  fail  to  express  lii^  gratitude  l»y  the 
ui'Mil  hiLrnifjcaiit  acts.  Many  ycai-s 
after.  Ku!r"n  ha. I  left  Powd.'rham 
Ciistle,  Lon!  Courtenay,  the  lieir  t^f 
tlie  title  and  the  fortums  of  the  family, 
committe«l  a  hase  eriiue,  f<»r  which  h:^ 
was  oMit^'t'd  to  Uy  from  KM';lan<l.  lie 
ile<l  to  America;  and,  thonuli  a  peer 
of  iirouil  Kngland,  his  deeds  <lirl  not 
slu-lter  hnn  :V"m  ivproaeh  arnl  eon- 
tempt.  Though  sconie«l  ]iy  all.  Kult'in 
did  not  loriC'^t  him  Iti  his  l»ourofne- 
cpssily..  The  degraded  ]>ei.'r  entered 
Fult<»n's  "hoiis."  when  !:•»  door  was 
«ipene'l  t^>  liim  heside  ;  and,  thoutrh 
Fulton  .-nVijected  himself  to  re[)roacii, 
he  would  not  ««o  b.-lie  the  generous 
inijinlses  <.f  liis  natniv  as  to  ea.st  off 


i  one  in  advei'sity  who  had  patroitod 
I  him  in  prosi»erity.    This  not  only  er- 
I  hi! lite* I  courage  on  the  i>art  of  Fulton, 
!   Imt  it  showed  he  i^ossez^ed  the  noblest 
feelings  of  a  man.    Which  think  yoo, 
reader,  was  in  this  instance  the  tnie 
aristocrat ;   ho  who  had  royal  blood 
flowing  in  his  veins,  and,  by  his  guilty 
follv,  had  fiiiieited  liis  estatcsi,  his  titl^ 
ani(  liis  citizenship;  or  the  plebeiaii| 
who,  by  his  industry  and  ingenuity. 
h:id  made  himself  distinguished,  ana 
who  brjived  the  reproaches  of  hu  fel- 
low-men in  offering  an  a.sylum  to  hif 
fallen  friend  and  brother  ? 

During  Fulton's  stay  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  £xetei\  his  intelligence 
an*!  ability  olit^ined  for  him  sevenl 
valuable  acjpiaintances.    Among  thoM 
the  most  im})ortant  were  the  Duke  of 
Bridge  water  and  Earl  Stanhope.    Hia 
meeting  with  the  former  caye  a  new 
turn  to  his  aim  and  his  ambition.   The 
Duke  of  Dridgewater  is  well  known  in 
the  history  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  Great   Britain.     He  wan,  in 
fact,  the  establisher  of  the  vast  system 
of  inland  navigation  wliich  has  spread 
its  ramiticatir>us.     Though  possessing 
extensive     estates  —  estates     which 
aboimded  in  riches — he  was  \x>ot,    IDs 
cstMes    remained    unimproved,    and 
their  mines  almost  worthless,  because 
they  were  inaccessible.     There  were 
but  few  facilities  for  communicatioa 
between  the  mhies  and  the  towns,  and 
tlie    e«)untiT    geiiei-ally.      No    letter 
modt?  «»f  supplyiu'j  the  gi'owinff  town 
of  iManehester  with   coals    had  been 
introdueetl  than  conveying  it  in  sacks 
on  paek-hoi-se.^.     Tliia  mode  of  tran- 
sit   renden.'d  the    coals    dear.      The 
Duke,  who  ]>ossessed  an  enter|)ri8ing 
spirit,  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
great  benefits  which  might  be  derived 
from   improved   ficilities  of  carriage. 
It  was  the   Duke's  gocnl  fortune  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Brindley,— 4 
man  who,  by  imassisteil  native  geuiiw, 
conti'ibuted  in  no  Mmall  degree  to  the 
ermiiort  of  the  inhabi  tints  of  the  North 
of  Kngland,  and  the  wealth  and  pro- 
i-perity  of  the  eountiy.    The  Duke  of 
Ijritlgewater,  like  all  projectors  of  oor 
und'.'1-takhigs,  who  have  to  buy  expe- 
rience and  success  at  a  very  dear  rate, 
Ijrought  himself  to  the  very  verge  of 
liankrujitcy  and  ruin;  and  after  hav- 
ing  narrowly  ttscaped   bein^  thoughi 
and  treated  as  a  lunatic,  ho  snoceeded 
in  his  cntciiirisc.     With  aucoeesi 
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»,  canic  friends  and  fortune.  An<l 
10  time  when  Fulton  made  his 
Buntance,  he  was  in  full  possessiou 
enjo\7iient  of  ininienac  riohe«, 
h  his  success  croated.  And  as 
!8S  consecrates  all  thinj^,  and 
ifies  the  succei^sful  one,  the  Duko 
possiMssed  an  lionourable  name  and 
;  influence.  No  douht  those  wlio 
iache<l  him  when  he  was  in  dith- 
,  and  would  have  oonfmed  him  in 
ulhouse,  fawned  hofore  him  and 
red  him  afterwards.  Tlie  Duko 
luuatoly  is  no  exception  to  tlio 
in  this  matter.  He  suftercd  the 
ion  penalty  of  all  reformers.     It 

10  or<linarv  event  iu  FultonV  lifo 
privileged  with  the  friendship  of 

a  man.  It  is  said  that  the  Duke 
«d  the  Dainter  to  al)an«l(m  his 
mion,  and  enter  u]>on  that  of  a 
en«?ineer.  It  is  not  likely  that  it 
reti  much   ari^ument    in    induce 

0  d«»  this.    He  only  had  to  return 

1  "  til's!  l»>ve,"  and  follow  tlie  pur- 
whicti  were  eongi*nial  to  him  iu 
io<^d.  It  is  nut  likely  that  he  was 
>nately  enamoured  of  his  art,  or 
rtaudy  would  not  have  abandoned 
easily  ;  and  if  he  di<lnot  entCTtain 
;  an  anient  love,  a  love  almost 
ntini^  to  flevotion,  it  is  not  likely 
ould  ever  have  arrived  at  any 
inent  ]Kisition  in  the   jirofession. 

an  art  to  bo  mastered,  and  f»)r 
seiplo  to  achieve  a  distinguishetl 
«s,  requires  unconquorahle  ear- 
ew  allied  with  a  warm  enthusiasm ; 
ach  elements  of  chnraeler  are  not 
'  extiui:juished  or  turne(l  from 
puivuit.  It  i.-^  also  pretty  evi- 
from  FultonV  subsequent  liistory, 
he  did  not  j>os-««-ss  much  of  the 
native  faculty,  that  faculty  which 
?s  for  itself  ido.il  heauty,  and 
B  its  f'V.ni  creation?*  a  source  of 
•jition  and  enj^yuient.  Siieh  a 
y  a  ^Teat  arti?«t  /..jm/  possc^:',  if  he 
stand  out  anu»nir  the  privileged 
)r  his  ideas  and  liin  «lee:is.  I>ut, 
*\i.r  was  thf  renson  tliat  in d need 

11  to  ahainlnii  ]n-i  profession,  we, 
k'  rate,  so-.-n  lind  l.'m  residing  in 
nghiim,  ami  en;.'n;,'i'd  in  the  eon- 
inn  nf  tlie  canal-  then  making  in 
•l-.'inity,  l»y  which  that  great  town 
>  ni'dl.m'i  C'UntirH  wjis  hrought 
ft«y  e»nnnnnieatMiii  with  tlientln-r 

l«»WJis  and  eitie^i  of  th»'  country. 
I  II"*  liiiil.  lidWcver,  thai  Fultnn 
ied  a'ly  <rHtiuguisht'd  jKfst  in  ]*\v~ 


mingham,  or  that  ho  figured  among 
the  princiiKvl  engineers  engaged  iu 
these  impoi-tjuit  works ;  but  he.  no 
doubt,  wail  turning  the  opportunity  to 
the  })est  account,  by  storing  his  niuid 
for  future  action  and  enterprise. 

While  in  Birmingham  Fulton  became 
aci|uainted  with  Watt,  the  immoi'tjil 
improver  of  the  steam-engine.  Watt 
was  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  fame  and 
inrluence,  arising  from  liis  important 
ini}ux)vements  luid  invention.s.  lie  also 
had  waded  through  dilliculty  and  carved 
his  way  manfully  through  obstacles. 
The  ac(|uaintance  of  Fulton  with  Watt 
was  of  immense  importance  to  the  lat- 
ter, as,  no  doubt,  it  gave  a  colouring  t*) 
his  futm*e  pr(.K?eedings.  IFe  made  him- 
self ae<|uainted  witli  the  structure  of 
Watt's  engine,  which  had  tlu»niissumed 
approximate  perfection.  Ho  also  often 
wirried  on  a  confidential  corivspondenco 
with  the  great  engineer,  anil  actually 
superintcndeil  theconstnietiou  of  an 
engine  in  a  place  where  no  other  aid 
was  to  be  obtaine<l. 

With  Karl  8tanho|)e  Fulton's  inter- 
course was  still  moro  iutinnite.  The 
noble  earl  was  also  endowed  with  high 
mechanical  talent;  and,  no  doubt^ 
were  ho  diflereutly  situateil,  had  ho 
been  impelled  by  the  ^^timulusof  no- 
ce-ssity,  and  disciplined  1)y  toil  and 
trouble,  he  would  have  reached  a  dis- 
tinguisheil  elevation  as  a  iiiechaniciiui 
and  an  inventor.  One  of  the  plans  of 
the  ingenious  ])eer  was  to  apply  the 
{.teaniH-ngine  to  navigation,  by  the  aid 
of  a  peculiar  a]>])aratus,  modelled  after 
the  toot  of  an  aquatic  fowl.  This  plan 
was  made  known  to  Fulton,  who  did 
not  see  its  applicability.  lie  commu- 
nicated his  reasons  to  the  earl  and 
some  suggestions  of  his  own,  which 
were  afterwards  applieil  successfully 
on  the  Hudson.  YavI  Stanhope's  plaiLS 
were  ai^erwards  ex|H?runented  on  in 
the  L<.)iidon  Docks,  and  turned  out  to 
be  unsuccessful.  Although  prejudiced 
in  favf)ur  of  his  own  invention,  Earl 
Staidiope  diil  n(>t  fail  to  ai^preciate  the 
inireiiuity  of  Fulton,  and  became  his 
warm  friend  on  a  sul>se(nient  occasion, 
when  his  intluenee  with  the  British 
Mhiistry  enabled  him  to  aitl  Fultun's 
views.  With  the  a-ssistance  of  such 
friends  as  the  Duke  of  Jiriilgcwater, 
the  Karl  of  Stanhope,  an<l  V\'att, 
I'muijfht  to  Fulton,  it  might  bi'  rx- 
ji;  etfd  that  h«*  wuuM  a«lvaiiee,  and  be 
toua?  t«.»  *'  ^  .••rilli-'A.  "iJid  the  ilem.-M'ilr. 
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to  1)0  kiiiil  and  olx^lieiit  to  their  piirents. 
Wliiii  Ik;  h:ul  nut  becu  at  church  hiiu- 
^oir,  ho  ;i.skotI  UiL'  iuniily  altout  the  ser- 
liK.iii,  uiul  wh:it  profit  ami  (Mlilicatioii 
thfy  hixil  roix-iveil  i\\»m  it.  Fivqiieiitly, 
after  a  day  of  iiiteuso  ami  incessant 
IthiliL^oplucal  meditation,  he  came  down 
tu  till.'  tiroside,  and  whiK>  HUiokin^  a  pi|Hi 
ehattoi.1  clioorfully  about  ordinary  ocour- 
rouL'i's.  Ont*  of  his  amusements  w.w  ti) 
watch  spitlei-s  fight,  and  it  is  siiid  tliat 
this  often  made  him  lauj^di  till  the  teai-s 
Btreauietl  fi*om  his  eyes.  lie  also  found 
both  reereation  and  iiLstruction  fnjm 
observin;;;  iiiscct^  throuj^h  the  micro- 
sc»>|K'.  Those  with  whom  he  Lnlged, 
while  praihiiijf  ovoryLhin^  in  his  ehanic- 
ter  and  uiannei-s,  enlai*ged  gratefully  on 
th«'  caiv  that  lie  took  to  give  them  jia 
little  tn)u])le  as  po.^ible.  If  Spinoza 
hjul  not  \jCiiU.  .so  gi*ossly  misrepresented, 
such  miiiule  particulars  would  In)  leas 
Worthy  of  ii  ivcoi'd  here.  15ut  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  show  to  those  wdio 
persist  ill  e;Uling  i:>pinoza  an  atheist, 
though  they  have  never  read  either  his 
life  or  his  work.-*,  how  like  a  cliild  he 
wa.»  in  playfulness,  innocence,  and  sim- 
plicity. 

Tiivy  who  sought  Spinoza  to  dLscoui^e 
with  him  on  philoso]>hy,  might  n«)t 
always  be  gained  to  his  theories,  but 
few  coul«l  wliolly  resist  the  fascination 
of  his  wonls.  While  avoiding  the  ela- 
borate, and  scorning  affectation,  he  took 
the  ear  captive  by  suavity  an«l  unction, 
joined  to  an  impressive  directness  of  j 
I)urpo.so.  It  is  so  rare  to  find  in  llie  • 
sjiino  man  grand  thought,  natural  state- 
niL^nt,  aud  alxmnding  geniality,  that 
mLMely  to  listen  was  alnntst  to  be  con- 
vinced. Not  that  Spinoza  had  any  de- 
sire to  makeconvoils  ;  but  to  those  who 
lioui'stly  yearne*!  for  light  and  tiiith,  he 
felt  impi'Ued  l>y  sometiiing  better  than 
]irop.v,'andist  zeal  to  unfold  the  whole 
Wi.-allli  of  his  being,  a  more  jKUverful 
plea<ler  than  rhetoric  or  sophistry. 

l*i\M»fs  have  already  been  given  of 
S|>inoza's  great  di.sintore>»t.'dness,  and 
of  his  disregard  of  .sorili<l  advantages. 
Two  other  examples  i>f  his  exeecMlnig 
indilu'i'cnee  tor  what  the  re-it  of  the 
woiiil  so  nuK-h  esteenia,  may  be  jnx?-  ! 
svjiifd.  .bihn  I>e  Witt  hail  .settled  on 
Sl'Inoza  ap«'^n.>ion  of  tn'o  hnndivd  tioiins 
a-}  i:i  \:  Aft<*r  J.)e  Wit  t's  tragical  death, 
which  Spinoza  doi.'ply  dr-plored,  De 
Witl's  lieirs  made  .«*ome  di the ulty  about 
continuing  the  jK'nsioii.  Spin.»za,  so  far 
from  insisting  on  his  legal  claim,  ])lHced 


in  their  hands  the  doonment  o&  wiaiA 
that  claim  rested,  and  which  coBtttined 
De  Witt^s  signature,  and  intimated  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  enforce  hia  righk 
This  unselfishness  on  the  part  of  one  so 
}X)or,  struck  them  so  much,  that  they 
immetliately  I'esolved  to  oontinae  the 
pension.  One  of  Spinoza^s  moet  ardent 
and  devoteil  disciples  was  Simon  De 
Vries,  of  Amsterdam.  He  was  wealthjr, 
and  thought  he  could  not  bestow  hii 
wealth  better  than  by  assisting  the  |>hi- 
losopher.  He  therefore  on  one  occasion 
wished  to  make  him  a  present  of  two 
thousand  florins,  which  Spinoza,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  refused. 
When  d\-ing,  he  wanted  to  leave  Spi- 
noza heir  to  all  his  prui»erty.  To  tnis 
Spinoza  would  not  consent^  and  showed 
hnn  that  though  he  had  neither  wife 
nor  cliild,  yet  that  ho  had  a  brother  at 
Sdiieihim  to  wliom  the  heritage  fiuriy 
belonged.  De  Vries  agi-eed  to  make  a 
will  in  his  brother's  favour  oncondiUon 
tkit  Spinoza  would  accept  a  pension  of 
five  hundi-ed  florins.  £veu  this  our 
philos^tnhor  thought  too  much^but  was 
persuadcil,  at  last,  to  receive  a  pension 
of  three  hundretl  florins,  which  wis 
always  honourably  padd,  and  whidif 
perhaii»,  sm<x>thed  tlie  declining  yean 
of  the  givat  niau's  life. 

Spinoza's  health  had  for  many  yean 
})ec\\  very  delicate.      In  the  be^pmiog 
of  1077,  coiL^umption  made  rapid  pfo- 
grcss  on  his  feeble  body.      He  died  on 
the  21st  ]' ebruary  of  that  year,  agad ' 
rather    nioiH3    than    forty-four.      Bit' 
death,  though  not  unexjiected,  was  sad- 
den.   Only  a  day  or  two  before,  heU 
been  con  vei-singchecrfully  with  hislaad* 
hn\i\s  family  while  smoking  his  {to 
No  one  was  present  with  him  la  nil 
List  hi>ui*s  but  a  physician  whom  ki- 
had     summoned     from    AiusterdsBli 
Many  stu])id  stories  were    circalitel 
about  his  conduct  and  utterances  wte 
he  felt  that  he  was  about  to  quittUS- 
earth  for  evei'.  In  those  stories  itassA 
not  be  said  there  was  not  an  atom  of. 
truth.      Spinoza  had  lived  with  Gof . 
since  his  earliest  iLays,  and  could  oolf 
long  for  closer  contact  and  oommmuim 
with  trod,  either  in  the  visible  or^^ 
invisible.    No  gooil  cause  is  serf«l'  ' 
the  falsehoods  which  it  is  thought 
many  :i  lioly  duty  to  invent  and  to 
pagate  about  the  death-bed  rei 
ami  death-bed  blasphemies  ofunl 
ers.    it  would  be  absurd  to  claim 
Spin«>za  an  acoordanoe  with 
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r  l^o  never  claiinctl  it  him.self. 
lA^l  €4>o  inudi  revcToiice  for  th»^ 
111  tli«j  |H»»vr  iif  tlio  ivli'^inim 
t  t»»  «l*->[»iM.«  or  111  rliliniK- .•lliy 
llltVr.^tntiolls.  While  :ill'i\viii;r 
o  •lr;iw  iVoiii  tlu.'ir  «lin.'ti*iii»'s 
r  iixirtun*;unl  oi:»iisul:itiou  thi?y 
.*  «lt.*rivf«l  from  his  own  priiici- 
icli  lie  cliiiijL^  tit  witliMiit  (Idulit 
rii\^,    lu.i^iKiuiinity  in  lifo,  ainl 

m  (l«.'a,th. 
*z^L  'wiM  Imriud  on  tlie  :2.>th 
ry.  1G77.  'Li  show  their  respect 
••hiiraotiT  ul*  Spinu/.:i,  ni.'iny  of 
ef  oilizfus  nttcndetl  ;  ainl  we  are 
.i.t*«»rni«Ml  l»y  the  imliMtrious  bi- 
crei^  that  ihi^Tc  wjis  :a  train  of 
oli*.*>.  In  I  hi-  Xovemln-r  f.»lliiw- 
l\  the  Oiirlhly  g«Miiis  of  the  de- 
L  "were  s"l-l  l»y  puMii-  anetiun. 
«»usi.-te«l  nixiiiily  of  a  few  liooks, 
eniji*avin;rs>i,  and  some  instru- 
i  fi.tr  i»li.Nhini^  •^luss.  .Vfti.r  all 
aiiil  eiL|M:iJ'ki«  Were  paid,  theiv  ro- 
^1  three  hundred  and  ninety 
>«  fourteen  Sous.  :i  nii>st  uiodent 
fcgc,  w«>rlliy  lit  a  I'liiliK-iopher. 
i^  .>aid  that  Spinu/a  hui*e  very  dis- 
tra  e-*  of  hi.-  «k.H.H'nt  fiv»m  the 
Mf  the  INijiii'Uhi,  es|K.vi.dly  in  hi.^ 
:hy  e-.»mple\ii»n.  lu>  Mick  luiir 
.•iiti:S  in  thifk  i-urls,  and  liis  ]>ierc- 
l.»'-k  '.\r.  ilf  w:is  of  the  niid-ih' 
.1.  ail"':  1. '.  i  V.  ry  ri  .lui.'.r  mui  rtu'ri  e- 
:'•  .i!  ::•  -.  iie  dre-.-td  pla'.niy.  but 
y. 

;a«'/i;rsi;ri'.»l»  .-I  w«»rk,lh«'  "  Hlhie-," 
l-.i:.'  b-rit  fii.i-!iid  l..-t'..iv  Ills 
I.  liiiT  thr  n  -.pT-.i;!  wl::  "h  ih.- 
..1  •^'■.•■.-J'..iji-.d  TtvUi;--"  nj.-l 
pi'V-iitid  li'\i  rV-«::i  -.jivi-iuit  t' 
abi;.-.  Sp'.!i»  ..J.  h-iw,  vii".  ordered 
Hi  U-i-l.  V.  '.•  \hi  Sj.y.-k.  to  fi.-ij.l 
•  •n  a.-  ):•■  .i.-  In  d -.-k  t"  hi.- piib- 
'  at  Ami  rd..:.i,  J-hii  Iliiuwri-t- 
'Dii-  u.-i.-  ji:ui;»i.Tiy  a!.d  !..itlii"i;Hy 
Ti.  ii^-.-k  .■  .M:i'iii-.i  tlif  -jill  if 
iZ.-/.-  L-r  T!i..ii::ht.>  to  ill'-  \\..!i  i. 
am--  vi  i!'  ]:.  vi:i'.*h  li--  iLpir;!.!, 
.-tli'iiii  ■■;-  'w.-ik.-  aj  j.  .tr«'l.  'i  li-  \ 
•I.  i-f'i'.'  *•  K*  111'-. "■  alr-:f!y  lilt  n- 
1.  I!.-  ••  r  -1  i:  -.d  Ti'i-ati-  •."  ;: 
:*T:.-.  •■11  il..  ( 'jiltiivi- ..{'  till-  lnii-1- 
a  -  H  ''!•.  V.  iiia::iiii:»r."  ai.d  the 
-]«:::  :.  •■  --f  ih--  i.l.:l  •.-•pher. 
ir.iTui,..:.- ai.i  Ui'  IM'-Tr.  ■:'':-■..- ar.- 
"f-  :'..  'i'i.  f-  :  !..■  ;■  I.  !-  ii  '  '-Ti  at 
.  r  :!.  i  1,  b.Ji  th-.-  rV..  I..-  .'.Liry 
:.  -i-  ■  :  :'.•  iriati-.-  !-::■  ..■iin-  :i-i' 
in- i.tJii  :  I'.--  to  p':..!- .-  pliv. 
|/».';Ljii*4"ii .  Workrj  h.i'!  a  i-it.  face 


from  the  iKjn  of  Ijthua  Meyer,  who  had 
lonj^  been  ono  of  SpinozaV  intimate 
friends,  and  who  was  not  niorely  at- 
tacheil  to  liis  person,  Imt  euu  ivtl  with 
most  earnest  intoUijjenco  into  the  ;;ran- 
dcur  of  his  iileiLs.  The  corre&poiidenco 
has  much  phih'-ophii-al  value  auil  inter- 
est;  but  to  oiliei-s  ilian  }>hilosuphical 
students  it  is  dry  and  repulsive. 

All  the  workM  of  Spino/,.i  whicli  wo 
iKisse.-s  are  in  Latin,  but  it  is  said  that 
lie  wntte  a  Dutch  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  he  de^tri)yed. 

We  are  acijuaint-d  with  two  com- 
plete editions  of  Spinoza,  lhon«;h  possi- 
bly theri'  may  be  otliers  ;  that  of  Vrch 
fe  sor  Paulus,  jmldished  in  tw(»  volumen 
at  .T.na  fifiy  years  a;r'S  and  that  by 
(itn»eivi\  piiljli-^lietl  at  Stuttgart,  inouo 
Volume,  in  ls3n. 

The  whole  of  Splno/.a's  works,  with 
tlu-  I'Xi'i-ption  of  the  "  Ibdirew  (Sram- 
ni  uv' were  nio.st  admiral»ly  translated 
into  (lennan  by  l«Tth«.«ld  Auerbach,  iu 
tivi-  voluuies,  which  appeared  at  Stutt- 
pirt,  in  1>41.  In  the  first  vulume  in 
the  be^t  biiigrajiUy  i»f  Spiuuza  with 
which  We  are  acquaint :.m1. 

A  traiishiti«»n  of  Spinoza's  chief  pro- 
duet  i«fns  int«»  Friiich  was  oive.u  at 
Taris.  l»y  Kniile  Sais.rl,  in  \>\±  This 
translati«»n  is  not .  ij^-.Md  .••.-  Aui."rbaeh'B. 
It  is  iMvc-hd  1./  ::  1  .1.-  ilab..r;ite, 
and  us.  iV.l,  l«ut  .-  .ni^v,  i.at  i-ivteutiMUs 
iiitri'.lui.-li'-u. 

The  i'ulU'.t  aji-1  ;:i...-t  laithful  of 
Spiuoza-  i-arly  lii.i^i-a|»li  r.-  wa-  t '.iK*- 
ru-,  liiini-ter  oi'  a  I.ulii'-ran  t'iiureh  at 
the  llau'Ue.        A.*  ]ji>    ••   li<:"^    W'  .••     ds-l- 

nii-.i-ii-ally  i.pp.i-e«i  to  ili...  i-f  "pin  "za, 
v,\'  may  ae.'«'pi,  wii l;i'iu  •pi'>u«.jj.  his 
li'siini«'ny  ri^ipre;!!,;  ilipli".-  ipli.-r, 
which  is  uiiiiMnnlv  la. -ur.il'lv. 

A  life  I'f  Spini.z;-.  i  »■  Aniaiul  S.iin- 
t.>.  w;;*i  publi>hed  at  I'aK-  a!«-.".U  ti-n 
ye'.rs  a.iTo.  It  has  i...  i*i.i.-ii|iTaMc 
Value  a>;  a  bi.'.5ra]>liy  :  l«ul  :.>  Siiiit-s 
i>.  v.e  iM-lirve.  a  i*r««tf-iant  ■•!  »-/\  ai.iu, 
h.»liiiiu  wiiai  in  ihi- i''»untry  :.;•  .-all  d 
evaiu'eli'-al  Mpininiix.  llw  W!»:pi';  i.f 
tin-  prai-f  whi-'h  h-  {.jiv.-  to  >p'..i  -;:  r.s 
eharaet'.  r,  oULfhi  to  >hani''  tho- •  who, 
maihtainiii^-  the  sani  •  ojiiiii..!!..,  u'.i- 
f.iiiiily  vilifv  and  misrepre-  ni  a  dep 
thiiik'-r  an  I  a  i:ivat  man.  Tl.--  b«»"k  Mf 
S-iiule.-  e.ii.f  I  ;i>  al.-'  n-'ii'T.-  of  thf 
h'-.-t-ay  K^t  Spinozi^m.  whii-li.  tliou;^'ii 
>h«.\\in_'  III!  •riii-.d  -rra-p.  Juay  ]>iif  lii»? 
.-tu«lent  I'f  ph:l.i>.ipliy  un  tlic  way  to 
somelhiii'.'  Uftvr. 
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KOBEllT  FULTON. 

Tub  uamo  of  Kolieit  Fulton  is  im- 
jwrisbiibly  associated  witli  stt*am  navi- 
gation an«l  the  Mors^ing?;  it  has  conic rred 
on  mankind.     The  ai>plicaiiou  of  .steam 
to  navigation  is  one  of  those  extraonli- 
n.'u-y  trventd   which   but   unfrenuontly 
occur  in  the  history  of  science  an<l  the 
progress  of  nations  ;  and  when  tliey  do 
occur,  are  calculatetl  to  alter  all  tlie  re- 
lations  which  exist   between  nations, 
and  to  preimre  the  way  for  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  hunianity.     'J'he 
aid     atlordeil   to    navigation    by    the 
intro»hiction   of   this  new  ]K)Wer   ha?s 
already   produced  the  most   amazing 
results,  if  not  a  revolution  in  the  world. 
Voyages   are  now  raaile   in   as  many 
hours  as  it  fi»rmerly  took  days  to  ac- 
complish.    Steam-vcssela  are  now  used 
for  international    communication,    for 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  and  for 
goceral  commeroial  transactions  ;  and 
they  do  their  work  with  such  an  exac- 
titude and  rajiidity  as  to  bu  most  com- 
pliment^iry  to  tlie  prowess  of  the  na- 
tions which  use  them,  ami  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  interests  of  mankind. 
Tn  fact,  a  new  element  of  strength  lia.s 
thereby  been  given  to  the  worM.    The 
Present,  in  possessing  the  steam-vessels, 
vindicates  its  superiority  over  the  Past, 
an<l  justifies  expectations  for  a  still  su- 
perior Future.     AVliether  regariled  in 
relation  to  the  transit  of  information 
fnmi  one  ^piartcr  of  the  globe  to  an- 
other, in  tile   interchange  e)f  friendly 
relationsliii»s,  or  the  products  of  indus- 
try, or  looked  at  in  relation  to  actual 
war  between  natitnis,  or  as  a  me.'ins  of 
preventing  war,  the  steam-vessel  is  one 
of  the  disturbing  f(in?es  of  thf;  woi'ld, 
c>ne  of  the  agencies  actively  ]>ro<lucing 
changes  in  the   external  condition  of 
men,  and  in  tlieir  internal  ctmvietions 
of  their  own  capabilities  and  destiny. 
(3nr   own   «*ountiy  lieing  a    "  sea-girt 
isle,"  and  having  more  to  ih)  with  the 
sea  than  any  other  nation,  and  havuig 
al.-io   thrown   oil"    iVoni   itself   another 
great  nation,  with  which  it  is  brought 
into  almost  daily  intercourse,  this  dis- 
covery of  the  auccessful  application  of 
steam  to  navigatinu  nn»re  deeply  affects 
us  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
country.     This  l»eing  the  ease,  it  cer- 
tainly'must  be  interesting  to  English- 
men to  know  something  of  the  histoi-y 
of  sUtam  navigation,  ami  of  the  great 
man  who  \v:»  •  prin«'i pally  instrumental 


in  first  proving  to  the  world  how  thk 
leviathan  )X)wer  might  be  used.  The 
life  of  llobert  Fultou  is  interesting,  and 
a  perusal  of  it  must  sustain  and  encou- 
rage all  who,  in  developing  their  ideas 
and  acquiring  a  position,  have  oppo- 
Bition  to  contend  against  and  obstadea 
to  smite  down.  That  life  in  its  pn>- 
gi-ess,  in  its  failures  and  its  triumphB, 
affords  another  instance  of  the  dignity 
of  labour,  and  the  necessity  of  an  ear- 
nest faith  being  fed  in  the  labourer's 
heaH.  It  affords  another  instance  of 
the  cold  conduct  of  an  nnappreciar 
ting  World,  and  the  success  of  earnest 
struggles. 

If  we  consider  Fulton  as  an  inventor, 
it  may  be  tlifficult  to  say  in  what  exact 
l>articular  his  merits  consist.  As  the 
blow  of  the  mallet,  by  which  the 
mighty  mass  of  the  ship  is  caased  to 
start  upon  its  way,  in  the  act  of  launch- 
ing, is  undistinguishable  among  the 
numerous  strokes  by  which  that  man 
is  gradually  raised,  so  the  minute  par- 
ticulai-s,  in  which  his  labours  differ 
from  former  abortive  attempts,  may 
almo.<«t  escape  ivscarch.  But  if  in  caor 
templating  him  in  the  light  of  a  dvil 
engmeer,  confiilently  builduig  a  finished 
structure  ui>on  the  incomplete  founda- 
tion left  by  others,  wo  mimt  rank  him 
among  the  first  of  his  age,  and  place 
him,  in  the  extent  of  his  usefulness  M 
second  to  "Watt  alone. 

Kobei-t  Fulton  was  bom  at  Little 
Kritain,  Lancashire  C  bounty,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  the  year  17Ck).  His  ixirents 
were  not  rich,  but  were  in  what  may  be 
termed  rcspect'iblc  circumstaucea.  Hli 
father  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  hii 
mother  a  descend.ant  of  an  Iri^  fiunily. 
It  was  probable  from  the  name  he  in- 
herited that  his  remote  ancestors  were 
Si'otch  ;  this  is  ivndered  still  men  '. 
likely  by  their  profession  of  the  Pree- 
byterian  faith.  But  Fulton  attached 
but  little  importance  to  the  circoin- 
stance  (»f  birth,  and  tocjk  pride  in  being 
the  architect  of  his  own  lortimes.  Efr 
cept  an  elementary  education,  he  irn 
under  little  ol.tligation  to  his  progODi- 
toi's  ;  being  left  without  patrimouysl 
the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred 
when  he  was  but  three  years  old.  itf 
««»on  as  he  got  sufficiently  old  to  here-  ■■ 
flective,  he  soon  saw  that  he  was  to  i 
trnst  entii*ely  to  his  own  exertions  fbri 
his  .su])port',  and  for  his  success  in  lifSi 
This  induced  him  from  an  early  age ' 
cultivate  a  taste  for  drawing  in 
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of  tliUH  qualifviiitr  him  for  tlio 
jwi'U  i:»f  ji  paiiitLT,  It  m  iiut  uii- 
y  that  the  su oe«.'ss  ;in«l  laiiii;  of 
:,  his  <.'>>iintrvin:iu,  stiiuiihiluil  him 
Jt'-rii«*n  in  this  Jiruction.  Wvst 
ii  one  (inio  iKH.n-r  than  liimsi-lf; 
}«y  tlhit  III*  imhwtry  and  faitli,  had 
:i  r'-nsiUnihle  name  in  Kurui>»\ 
\va>  :««*«|uiiin«^  riim]K.'ti'ncy  and 
:iirui-sh' .1  tVioniis.  hi  this  Nvjiydo 
:il»"Urs  and  suc«*»ftS  of  <ini'  man  in- 

li.'I"-  anil  c«.'nTi«K-m.v  in  Iho  h«;art 
i«-thiT.  Tho  Iiv«s  of  all  men  aiv 
.ill  Ii  ^-Ji-ns  f.ii-  all  who  I'ome  afttT- 
i-.  AVhiii  i^issini;  thron«x^i  tho 
iW"*  n<. 'thing  is  m'»n?  tnctmraj^ing 

the  musi..al  whispi-rs  uf  somo 
Ic  iTfilu-r  w]i.»  has  tnM.ldon  a  .simi- 
►ash,  antl  M-ho   says,   "(^ht'i-r   up, 

onward,  :ind  your  brow  shall 
i  the  sunMiine.*' 

thougli  Kiilti»n  had  chosi-n  paint- 
j*  a  pri.ift's>i.^n,  it  had  loss  ohai'ins 
ju  than  tho  ]iur»nit  of  practical 
lanics  ;  and.  whiU*  he  was  a  chihl, 

said  that  Jie  spent  hours,  usually 
ted  at  that  aire  t«>  I>lay,  in  the 
.sh-'p*  «.if  th»^  iiit'clianics  ut'Lancas- 

In  this  instance,  the  cliihl  was 
futlur  K'(  tlie  man.  No  doubt  he 
^llinf.d  L-n  I'ollowin^  the  pruteij.-iion 
iMiiitt-r.  ln-eaus<'  h<*  s:iw  that  ho 
[ii'S-  likely  t'jwin  his*  way  by  that 
e  w  -ild  nmre  rapiilly  and  sucri-ss- 
thaii  in  a:iy  other  pursuit.  And 
K*.  nwl'k  -ays:  "  From  a  familiar 
aii.t.in.''*  with  his  perform:nn-es  ;w 
n;>t,  at  a  la^r  dato,  when  he  ai>- 

t.»  tli..'  i'a<.l  nuTrly  as  a  rela\;i- 
it  ma;.  1  r  .-itiileil   that   tli.re  w.a.s 

•i'liii  that  hail  hr  devotOil  him- 
t.'  d.e  pr«ifes-iMn   of  ]iaintin«r.  he 

]i:t\»-  \u-  .Miii««  lii_:]jly  di>tinpii.>hed 
pr-  It--  'V  ot'iliat  art.* 
L' ii  I'lli'ii  w;u.s  .srvcnteen  vrars 
r.-  1...  p:-..,-.od>ii  t«»  Philailel]»liia. 
rf'.-  puri"'-"'  of  prai'tisin«4  ;is  a 
'V  '(  p-riraiis  and  lan«ls*apis. 
u-.i-  >'.ir:l.-iriitly  sueci  .s-tul  as  U'-t 
\y  t  <Mrn  a  liv.  l'h"«Ml  f..r  him.-rlf, 
ij  iiT  ly  a  sur[tln-.  It  is  quite 
y  in  -loiij:^  ihi?.  h.-  k>']'t  hi«»  pr-ito- 
.    \V.  -t,    ill    vivw,   wii«»   alsti  eani"' 

lu-  i:.i!-v.-   piaei*  l.>  riillaih-ljihia, 

i.:''-v  i.i.  "tin;;  with  -luvi--.^  tin-Vf, 
I  :J;-iM-.;i.-i..'^'...t'.  Italy,  t-.  .-.tu.ly 

i:.--  .•-•.. bi?]. I, ■  ii>a>t  'r-.'i"  tl.ni  pri- 
r-il  i.ind.    L'.ti!  J. -an  IVnl,  rult..n's 

■Niviac-  V'  I-  •.l'V..N-.i  i-.  tin-  e..m- 
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fort  of  hi.s  widowe<l  mother.  Noble 
vouth  !  With  a.sj»irations  for  renown, 
lie  imide  it  his  duty  and  delight  to 
miulsterto  the  necessities  and  inimtbrts 
of  her  t«»  whom  he  owed  so  much.  II© 
was  so  far  successful  in  his  profession, 
that,  before  he  reached  the  twenty-tirst 
year  of  his  age,  lie  hjul,  by  persevei-ance 
and  economy,  accumulatftl  sutlieient 
funils  to  jiurchsLse  a  small  farm  in 
JVnnsylvania.  This  may  ajipear 
i>rosaic  in  a  youth  with  an  arileut 
imagination.  Wliy  not  have  ajiju'o- 
]iriated  bis  surplus  earnings  to  vi-sitiug 
the  old  world,  and  particularly '*  the 
city  of  monuments,"  within  whoso  his- 
torieal  edifices  weiv  enshrined  the  im- 
mortal protluctions  of  so  many  noble 
geniuses  I  Why  not  have  proceeded 
to  Kome  ?  l.K'cause  the  social  duties 
and  stem  necessities  of  /lOhWj  and  the 
actual  present,,  «h'man<led  his  symjKitliy 
and  his  aid.  His  journey  to  \Va.shiiig- 
ton  county,  to  establish  his  motlier  on 
llur  newly-bought  farm,  must  have 
opened  new  views  for  the  occui>ation 
of  liis  future  life.  His  friends  and 
patrons  Jit  Phila<lelphia  had  been 
among  the  liumbler  classes,  and, 
although  he  must  havi'  sighe<l  for  an 
tipportunity  of  visiting  those  clas.sic 
regions,  in  whieli  alone  good  models 
of  taste,  autl  hp«"eimens  <»f  e.\cellence 
in  i>ainting,  wrre  then  to  be  found, 
i>ot»r  and  unassisteil  as  he  wa.s,  he  could 
hardly  have  h«»ped  that  sueh  aspira- 
tions woidtl  have  been  realised. 

J 1 1'  s«Min.  howrver,  returned  from 
Wasliingt"!!  county,  ami  while  vibiting 
S"me  ai.'i|naintain't'.-iat  a  waterimr-jilace, 
lie  was  indue.'.l  by  tln-m  to  I'tiltiv.ato 
liis  irenius.  anil  adh«re  to  the  j»rofession 
he  bad  eli.i^cu.  Tiny  ui*gt'«l  him  to  *^o 
to  Knglau'l,  and  .st.-ek  iustrui-tion  and 
eM-..prrati««n  from  \Ve.>t.  They  also 
au]>plie<l  liim  with  favourable  introduc- 
tions. We>t  was  as  noble  a  man  as  he 
was  a  dist*.iii:ui>lieil  artist.  Jb-  always 
felt  pleasure  in  i>rom"lini;  the  intt-re.-ts 
and  facilitating  the  plans  of  his  coun- 
trymen, lie  was  not  intUuncfd  by  any 
nuan  jeahaisy  when  he  saw  a  man  »»f 
premise  ih'Viiiing  hiiu'-ilf  to  the  art  in 
whii'h  he  him>elf  execllcil.  Fulton  left 
AnnTica.  aiel  prl■^ent••d  himsi-lf  to  his 
fr'md  and  patron.  NVi  st  ii't  muIv  gave 
liiin  ailvii".-.  but  oHeivd  him  ihr  hiispi- 
tality  of  hi>  own  h'iu>e.  Fulti'ii  iKvame 
the  guest  of  the  gn-at  artist,  and  re- 
mained his]>upil  for  si-veral  vear^.  Tliid 
nuHt  have  been  a  decided  a<\vantage  Iq 
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him,  Jis  Wi'st.at  that  time,  was  hoinnnvil 
by  thi-  r«'lli\v>lil|)  mill  Ihi*  iVuMnlshijj  uf 
wwral  illiistiii.us  nioii,  i!i>;liuru)>;  Dr. 
Dniiniiii^inl,  A!vlili;.-li"i»  «.if  V«-:'k,  .<ir 
Jnsiiuri  l\i'y!ii»Ms.  Wilkii-,  .'i!nl  mIIut^. 
This  was  a  splcmliil  ojijmrt  unity  t'lr  any 
aspirant  f".r  lam.*  jMissfSMn;^' aliility  to 
achirvc  a  ]V':-.itii'!i  ;  and  no  ilniiht  Fnl- 
Um  mall'  iIm*  ni  -.-t  nfit.  Whi'  iVul  nnt 
8U0C'<.M'<1  in  Iit'<\  ii  '.v«iiM  hi*  his  own  fault. 
He  miirlit  n«iw  ilr'-:»ni  «..t'  lanu',  as  ]iv  liiul 
only  l'»  Work  to  flitalu  it ;  :!n«l  no  donbt 
he  wc'uhl  liavo  li.'cn  snoi.vsNt'ul  in  the 
line  of  at-tion  li,»  had  I'lioHon,  did  not  a 
difsturlun'X  attractive  foroo  oross  Ida 
])nth,anil  c'han",".'  llu*  I'lirifiit  of  hi.saiiii.s. 

The  mansions  of  tin*  nristooraoy  of 
Kughtud,  fit  tliat  lim«',  as  well  as  at  pro- 
sent,  irontnim-d  sonn.'  of  ilu'  most  costly 
and  sj»li»n«n<l  specimens  of  art.  And 
when  Fulton  left  West  Im  commenced 
a  tour  tlirouifh  En;^lfuid  f<»r  the  purpose 
of  witnt-ssinLj  tJiose  prinluctiuns.  Jfo 
procured  intruiUn'tions  to  the  stewards 
and  aj^ents  wlio  luid  the  care  ami  wupi-r- 
iiitendenco  o{  tlif  man^ioie;  and  ihe 
estates.  A  sliort  linio  alter  I h»  lel'i  Lon- 
don, Ave  r»nil  him  at  Exeier,  wh'»re  lio 
for  some  tinit^  r..main"d  at  IVwiI.-rhani 
Castle,  tlie  chief  Si-at  of  the  Courtmay.-i. 
This  castle  was  peculiarly  cin-iolicd  wit  h 
the  ])rodiu'tions  of  art.  Tin*  family 
which  inha'iited  it  ilerived  it.*  proud 
linea.ije  from  the  ^r«r.»vin^'ian  kin^^'s, 
the  enii»erors  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  l*lanta«renets. 

Fulton  for  some  time  remaineil  an 
inmate  <if  this  ma^nilicent  castle,  and 
occu])icd  himself  whih*  there  iu  coj ty- 
ing some  of  th(*  pictures  it  eontaineil. 
He  was  treatc:!  wiili  much  respect  and 
liosjntality,  and  in  after-life,  wlieu  an 
opportunity  pn'.--''nt!^il  itself.  In?  di<l 
not  fail  to  express  his  gratitude  hy  the 
nvMt  8i<fnilicar.t  acts.  ^Many  yeai's 
after.  Fulr-'U  had  left  Powderham 
C'astle,  Lor-l  Cuurtenay,  tlie  heir  of 
the  title  and  the  forfuneM  of  ch-*  fnniily, 
committed  a  hnse  crime,  f^r  which  le,' 
was  obli«;eil  t')  ily  frrmi  Kn.Mand.  He 
ile<l  to  America  ;  and,  th'-u.^i  a  ])cur 
of  proud  Kn^l.Tiid,  his  dculs  did  n(it 
Hhelter  him  iVoin  reproach  and  ctju- 
tempt.  Tlnnigh  sc(»rncd  ]»y  nil,  Fulton 
did  not  lorL,'et  him  in  his  hour  of  ne- 
c<'asity..  Tiie  degraded  jicer  iinteretl 
Fulton's  "hou^e  when  1:0  door  was 
opened  t'/  Jiim  hesidc  ;  and,  though 
Fulton  subjected  himself  to  reproach, 
he  would  not  so  hi'lie  th«  goncroun 
ini]julMes  of  liis  nature  ra  to  cast  off 


one  in  ndvensity  who  had  }iatroiiiae& 
liim  in  j)rosperity.  This  not  only  ex- 
hih'ted  t.'uurage  on  the  part  of  Fultoiiy 
hut  it  .-1) lowed  he  i)os.ses9ed  the  noblert 
feelin;jjs  of  a  man.  "Which  think  you, 
render,  was  in  this  instance  the  true 
aristocrat  ;  he  who  had  ix>yal  blood 
flowiiis:;  in  his  veins,  and,  by  his  guilty 
folly,  iiad  ftirfeited  hhs  estate»y  his  titu^ 
ami  Ills  citizenship;  or  the  plebeian, 
wlio,  by  his  industry  and  ingenuity, 
had  made  himself  distinguished,  and 
wlio  li!*aved  the  reproaches  of  hi8  fel- 
low-men in  offering  an  asylum  to  hli 
fallen  friend  and  br«;»thor  1 

During  Fulton^s  .stay  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  Exeter,  his  intelligence 
an^i  ability  obtaineii  for  him  several 
valuable  aitiuaintanccs.  Among  those 
the  mo^:t  important  Avere  the  l>ake  of 
iiridge water  and  Eiirl  Stanhope.  Hjs 
meeting  with  the  former  gave  a  new 
turn  to  his  aim  and  his  ambition.  The 
Duke  of  ih'idgewat^r  is  well  known  in 
the  history  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment  of  Great  Britain.  He  was,  in 
fact,  the  cMabliHher  of  the  vast  system 
of  inland  navigation  which  has  spread 
it»  ramitications.  Though  possessinff 
oxten.sive  est'itcs  —  estates  whi^ 
abounded  in  riches — ^he  was  poor.  Wm 
et$tates  remained  unim]iroved,  and 
tlieir  mines  almost  worthless,  because 
they  were  inaccessible.  There  were 
liut  few  facilities  for  communicatioa 
between  tlie  mines  and  the  towns,  and 
the  eouiitry  generally.  No  b«tter 
moile  of  siipiUying  the  growing  town 
of  .Mniiehester  with  coals  had  been 
introilueed  than  con%'eying  it  in  sacks 
on  pack-horses.  This  mode  of  tran- 
sit rendei-c«l  the  coals  dear.  The 
Duk(%  who  possessed  an  enteqirising 
spirit,  was  not  slow  to  jjcrceive  the 
great  benefitj^  which  might  lie  derived 
from  improved  facilities  of  carriage. 
It  was  the  Duke's  gotKl  fortune  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Brindley, — a 
man  who,  }»y  imassisted  native  geuinis 
c()ntribute<l  in  no  »^:mall  degree  to  the 
eomfi^rt  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North 
of  Kiigland,  and  the  wealth  and  pro- 
t  perity  of  the  countiy.  The  Duke  of 
Jlriilg^water,  like  all  pi*ojectora  of  our 
und-.i-takings,  who  have  to  buy  expe- 
rience aini  .^ucce.^i  at  a  very  dear  ratCL 
bn.night  hiniHclf  to  the  veiy  verge  of 
liankiiiptcy  and  ruin  ;  and  after  baT- 
ing  narrowly  esca]>ed  bein^  thought 
and  tivatcd  as  a  lunatic,  he  auooeeded 
i!i  his  enterprise.     With  BUOoesB^  cyf 
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p,  cfime  friemlH  aii'l  fortune.  Ainl 
c  tini«»  when  Fulttm  maile  his 
iiitnncc.  ho  was  in  full  |Kis.m»s.s|rui 
tfiiJMMiiwit    of    iinnieiiso    rii'hi'."*, 

I  Ills  suivcMs  cr»-ate«l.  Ami  ax 
w  C"i»scfTatf.s  all  thiiiL'-s  •'*'*'l 
tie.'*  th"  Mjci'i'>sful  Olio,  tlu'  Hiiko 
«»psi»<.-C'l  all  h«inour>ihl»'  iiniin'  ami 

iiiiliitii-'i'.  \u  Joiilit  tlu»si'  wlm  : 
ichi"!  him  whi.-n  hr  wan  in  dilH-   i 

atvl  w-mM  haw  contiiicl  him  in  ] 
ilhi'iist\  l;i\vii«'il  ]u't'r.n»  him  aiiil  i 
't.%\  him  aftt-rwanU.  Th«'  DiiV'.'  ' 
lunat'lv  i-»  n>>  cx-vptinn  t«»  tli.- 

II  thi.<  ni'iltfr.  Jle  sutli'ivJ  tho 
••n  i««n:iltynf  all  n-funiu-r.-j.     It 

'I  <T«!iii:irv  fvi-nt  in  Kiiltmrs  \\\\'  ■ 
I»rlvihji.'  I  with  tin'  frii-iuKhip  of*  j 
k  man.  It  i"  >aiil  that  thi*  hiikf 
.h1  tli»«  ixiintt'i'  to  ahauilitii  hiM 
M««n,  an<l  entor  u]>nn  that  i»f  a 
rniriinvr.  It  is  nn\  likoly  that  it 
•ed  mu'-h  ai^'imii.'nt  t«»  iniliioo 
»  «!«•  thi>.     Ht-  only  ha«l  ti^  ri-tuni 

••firs!  I  ivi'."  anil  l'-Il"»\v  llu'  pur- 
whi.'ii  v-v*'  c-'UCT'iiial  to  him  in 
•  k'nl.  li  1^  n  'l  lik.-ly  ihat  ho  wan 
natfly  I  iirinMur* 'l  i»f  hi**  art.  c»r 
talhly  wi.iill  ij'it  !iav»':!h:niih.ni'«l  i 
asily  ;  ami  it'  hv  ili«l  imt  (.-ntortain   i 

an  ainhnt  li«vo,  a  h»vo  nhncist  ' 
ilins:  ii» 'h'V.'tinn.  it   Im  m»t  likrly  | 

•n'li  iv.  r  h  (V.'  arriviMl  :it  any  ! 
i.'-i."  ]H.s;ti.  11  ill  tho  |ir.il»'^'<iMn.  ' 
■111  ;.:•♦  !•■  ^•  ni:i:t<.T..l.  an-i  f'..r  ! 
k'.!;-'  t  ■  .■>-]ii'W  a  «li'r"i!Lrni<lii'l  . 
■*.  i'-pn"r.  >!  uii.'--ii"pi.  !-..^l.'  i-ar- 
•:*.^  ai!'.'-!  with  M  w.-jrin.  nthnyia-ni ;  i 
k'h  «"1"  ui'-nt.'S  I't'  ohaia«-i»-:"  ;•!■«*  imt 

r.\*:i:,'iiishf'l    fV    tiiriu-l    iV-iiii    i 
j-ur-iiv     It    i-!   .•'.I-.'t   ]'r'".ty  rvi-   | 
'V'Vi  Kult.>i*   s'l'-^.-iiU'-nt  hi>t'iry,  ] 
:■•  ■i:  i    tm!    J'..^..  <^  min.'h  •■!'  t)i«» 
lativi   faoiilrv.  i!  ,•  t'lcnl- v  whi'li   ■ 
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miiiglmiii,  or  that  ]n^  figured  unmrig 
the  ]irinci]i:il  i-nj^nneerrt  enj^ajroil  in 
these  iiii)M>rtant  works ;  hut  iio.  no 
(louht,  was  turning  the  op)K)rtunity  to 
the  hest  account,  l»y  .sti'i-im;  his  min<l 
fnr  fiitnn*  aetimi  anil  «'nti'r}iriM'. 

AVhih'in  Hirinin^ham  Fultun  hocanic 
aeipiainted  with  Watt,  tho  imim.rial 
iniprnv»T  «if  the  stt-ani-en^inc  Watt 
was  tlnn  in  thi-  enjityinent  nftanii'  aiul 
iniluonec,  arisin*^  tVi»m  his  important 
imprownu'iits.'uiil  inventitms.  ilculf^i 
had  wadod  thnmirh  dilHeulty  and  earvi-d 
his  way  maninily  throu«(ii  nhstaoh-s. 
The  aeipiaintaiKV  ut'  FuUnn  Avilli  Watt 
was  of  immensi' im|Hjrtanoe  to  the  lai 
tfi',  as,  no  douht,  it  tjave  a  et>lourin^  t<» 
his  future  prorcodln^.s.  JTi'  made  him- 
s«'h*  aeipiaintrd  witli  the  stru<'inri*  of 
Watt's  einriin',  wliifh  had  tlu'iiasnunn'd 
approximate  prrfortion.  lie  also  t»ftin 
earrieil  on aeiintititntial  corresjiundonei' 
with  thi'  ^'roat  enuiufi-r,  and  aetuaily 
Huporintendi'd  the  oonstruetion  of  an 
engine  in  a  pl:te<;  wiiere  no  other  aid 
was  to  ho  tditalned. 

With  Karl  Sianho])e  Fulton's  intor- 
eoiirst?  was  ^till  nioiv  intimate.  The 
iiohle  eail  was  also  endowed  with  hii,di 
nieehanical  taUnt ;  ami,  no  ilouht, 
were  Im  ditffrintly  situated,  lia«l  he 
been  iinpelh'il  liy  the  stimulus  nf  no- 
eossity,  and  iTs'-lplii'.  <l  hy  tiiil  ami 
tronhh',  h«'  wmuM  h  iVe  ivarhiil  a  tli-j- 
linu'uisliiMl  rh'V.'it  nil  ;.s  a  im  t.-lianifian 
an<]  an  iitvi-nt<'r.  Oi.e  •  f  ihr  plans  nf 
tiif  iriLri'Mii'iis  poi'i-  w:.s  tu  ;"ippf\'  tin* 
sti«ani-*'n«_nni'  t  •  n.i\  ivran-':i.  hy  tln"  ai<i 
Mt'a  priMihar  appa!"ati  s.  m-id«  ll«d  afl«'r 
th'-  font  ot'an  aijUiiii"  t'nwl.  This  jil.in 
was  niailo  kn-'wn  to  Fulton,  who  diii 
n-'l  so«.«  its  appli'-ahility.  Ilr  i-omniu- 
niiMfed  hi-i  i«-a«»iuis  to  tlu-  rarl  and 
soiiio  siiLT'^t'-tinn'*  «'f  his  own,  whioh 
Wit-  at'l i-r\v:n lis  a]«plit'd  sn-.Ni'Ssfiilly 
on  ih»"  HuiN'-ii.  Karl  SianhM|M.'s  plans 
wiT«'  aft^Mwaid^  r\pi.t!]ii..r.tiil  on  in 
th.'  L»'i!-l.n  I>'i.-ks,  an.l  liirio- I  oni  t'» 
l«o  nnsiii-.'»--'t'ul.  Althi«ii«:h  pnjiidi  'id 
in  f.iV"Ur  "l'  lii*;  "wn  invi-niinii.  Kill 
Sta?di"p.-  did  lint  fail  to  apjT.M'iai."  th.- 
in'_r«'nuity  nf  Fulton,  ainl  ho.anii'  his 
warm  fri-  lul  nil  .'j  ^vA*-'  «p!»nl  ."•.■;« -i..ii, 
wh«.n  111-*  inthiriu'i-  wiili  »:;i'  llriti>h 
Mii'i.-try  •  iiahl'd  him  '.■•  .li-i  i'il:n!''< 
>'.-v. •-,  With  tlii"  .i.-.-'is!.'!!'-.-  "i*  -u.-"i 
iVi- i.'i"*  a^  ilii-  iMiK.-  .f  !".r:':i:''A.itiT. 
»i.-      F.:ivl      I'l'     StM'-l...i-.     aJ:.»      V-.:iT!, 
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his  :i^e  iiiruK'  on  liim.  Tli.it  he  was 
hiv^lily  cstt'iinfil  uiul  upjjvcoiatod,  i.s 
iiiaiiit<st  tVuiji  till'  :u'«[iiJiintano«.'S  ho 
I'uinuMl  uii.l  the  iVicinlsliijw  hi?  cul- 
liv.ii.Ml. 

\Vliih»  Fulton  ivsi«h'(l  in  J»inuin;L^- 
h;nii,  th<.»u;,^h  lio  liiil  not  i.lislin'^uisli  I 
hinj-i'-lfjis  au  ong'nu'iT,  lu?  mana'ijvtl  to 
|.at.int  .v-.-vrral  invontiiuis  anti  ])uYilislL  , 
SI  mil'  \v«.«rk>.  Tln'>*e  works  had  jiar-  j 
til  ulai-  ivfi.  TtMiiN'  to  ini|»rovi''.l  ni«  ans  (»t'  I 
inlan-l  iiavi,:j:atu.«n  and  altrrations  in 
t!u'  const ru(?tion  ol*  canals.  In  the  i 
|>riiniuve  I'orni  of  eanals,  ««1'  whieh  n  . 
nieniorahhr  speeimen  exists  in  the 
dri-it  (.'anal  «.»1'  China,  two  niuder*  (;f 
pas^in^X  tVoni  one  k'Vel  to  aiiuthtT  had 
l»oen  jirautiseil,  the  ^hiioe  and  the  in- 
clinetl  ]»lan«*  ;  ami,  impressetl  witli  tlie 
a<lvantag»*.s  whirli  would  attend  tlie 
introduction  of  tlie  inclined  ])lane,  he 
npplied  his  fertih^  imagination  to  hujh 
l»lv  one;  and  iiaving  uone  so,  he  touk 
<iut  Ji  ] latent  for  it  in  171»:5,  ami  emho- 
die'l  it,  with  uthcr  j>rojeets  of  a  similar 
nature,  in  a  work  on  Inland  Naviga- 
tion, in  ITDlJ.  'J'he  means  resorted 
to  to  carry  the.  canal  over  uneven 
Mirfaecs,  were  hjcks  ;  ]»ut  they  were 
only  applicahle  to  countries  of  little 
elevation,  wliilo  one  hased  upon  tlie 
inelineil  pl.'iiie  nii^ht  overcome  eon- 
fiderahle  elevations.  In  the  same 
Work  on  iid:iud  navi^'ation,  Kultou 
attempted  to  sliow  that  canals  of 
veiy  small  dimen.sions  were  capahle 
of  hcing  Mi.?ct^ssfully  a]>plied.  At  that 
time  tlie  )irojectors  of  canals  foundthere 
was  no  necessity  to  have  sucli  large 
channels,  and  in  tliose  suhsecpicntly 
fornu.d  attfutiou  was  paid  to  economy 
in  this  d«'partment.  l-VJton's  work, 
thou;^h  it  manifested  a  large  degree  of 
originality,  ingemiity,  and  talent,  and 
may  l»e  ijuoted  \o  i>how  the  ijower  of 
the  writer,  was  inca}>ahle  of  jmt  little 
practical  Us^e.  The  liistory,  peculiari- 
ties, anil  utility  of  canals  will  he  dis- 
cussed uiori!  iri  detail  in  tlie  life  «.»! 
r.rindley. 

The  ni'xt  important  step  in  Fulton's 
career  was  an  invention  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  war  Vessels.  This  luul  long  oc- 
cupied the  mind  of  the  inventor.  Staud- 
jijg.  as  wc  of  the  ])resent  do,  so  fai- 
away  in  point  of  time  from  the  events 
which  were  tlien  agitating  England, 
Franc",  and  America,  it  may,  at  first 
sight,  i.ppear  strange  th:it .''.  thoughtful, 
original  mind  should  turn  its  attention 
from  the  multiplication  of  the  means 


of  intomol  devclojiment  and  prosperity, 
to  those  of  war  and  destruction.  But 
lie  was  living  at  a  time  when  actual 
warfare  was  ^haking  the  worlil,  and 
when  it  was  the  business  of  nationB  to 
expend  a  hu'go  amount  of  their  energy 
in  means  of  defence  and  destruction. 
And  hence  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at 
that  an  inventive  mind  E^hould  devote 
its  attention  in  a  subject  whicli  en- 
gr«)ssed  sf»  much  c<.>nsidcration  and 
fear.  Fulton  is  not  to  be  reproached 
for  trying  1«>  invent  new  modes  of  de- 
struction, an  the  inflexible  necessities 
of  the  bloody  game  of  war  justifies  off 
means.  But  his  acts  in  trying  to  got 
the  French  Government  to  adopt  his 
method  of  annihilating  English  fleets 
is  oj)en  to  criticism.  It  may  be  said 
he  was  not  an  Englishman,  ami  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expecti*d  tliat  he  had  any 
preference  to  this  country.  It  may 
also  be  siiid  that  ho  was  a  Republican, 
that  England  and  his  own  country 
Aveie  at  tliis  time  at  variance,  and  thai 
ho  was  jealous  of  the  superiority  of 
England.  J  hit  this,  in  our  estimation, 
cannot  wholly  justify  his  ofTering  his 
inventions  for  destruction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  He  was  in  England  enjoving 
the  lirispitality  and  protection  of  Eng- 
land, ami  was  contributing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  internal  resources  of 
England.  Had  he  offered  his  plans 
and  his  projects  to  his  own  country 
for  its  defence  and  security,  an  element 
of  patriotism  would  have  deeply  mingl- 
o«l  with  his  acts.  But  he  was  not  par- 
ticular what  (.i«»vernmeut  availed  itself 
of  his  invention,  whether  that  of 
France,  England,  or  the  United  States, 
lint  it  should  also  be  urged  in  his  vin- 
dication that  in  1700  a  system  of  inter- 
ference, if  not  aggression,  had  been 
manifested  by  Great  Britain,  and  that 
the  I'nited  States  sulTered  thereby. 
It  might  be  expected  that  Fultou 
shared  in  the  resentment  generally 
felt  by  his  countrymen, — for  such  a  re- 
sentment existed.  And  as  the  power 
of  Great  Briton  in  mainly  rested  on  her 
naval  supremacy,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
that  Fulton's  thoughts  should  be  turned 
towards  some  invention  by  which  the 
boasted  skiil  of  her  seamen  should  be 
brought  to  nought,  and  her  numerous 
ves.sels  rendered  inefliciont  in  maintain- 
ing her  maritime  superiority.  Fktinoe 
and  England  being  in  deadly  antagoc- 
ism,  it  was  not  unrea«)nable  that  the 
former  would  avaU  itself  of  any  new 
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lod  of  (limiuishiu^  (he  jK)wcr  and  j 

liatiuj:  tin*  pri«lo  of  lior  rival ;  aiui  • 

•anco  FuJloii  «itft'i\«l  llu-  fruits  o{  ; 
ip.-nuity.     Ill-  aliaii'luiud  liis  |nir- 

SkA  a  rivil  oiijfiriOiT  in  Kii ;,'!;•  ml.  iiinl  I 

'filf'.l  to  P;iris,  fi»i-  tin-  ji-.irp.is--  <»f  I 

iltt-Mj  tlji-  HflaiU  nf  liis  ]il:iiis,aiiil  " 

.■k'i;_''  .■i>';st:iii'n'  t«i  lu'lii^'  il  to  llu*  i 

•f  •  xji-riiiii-Jit.   Tlic*  in>lruiiiiM'.'  loi'  | 

•«yil:'.'    V»-s.l.^    v/;iS    O.jlltnl    the    t"t'-    I 

ll   o  I  s'-t- -l  of  an  ov:il  fojiju'i-   ; 
rhnv^— 1  wiih  •:uiij»i.w«liT.    Toiliis  >. 
•...|.  .. .]  I  ,  attach  a  lo.'k.  n'^'iilat-jd  j 
uck-w.'  ]..  whirh  .'it  any  ri-ijuiri-il   I 
mi^ht   •     i-.'  tin-  l«««'k  t«>  sjiriiiL', 
hu."»Ouiiiiijuni«vit«' tr.vi.»llji'i'!iari^t'. 
\va-«  a!i'th«T  of  llu'   rniiti-'-s  at- 
t-  .f  riilt'.ir^   lil'i".     Jit'  w;i-<   W't 
iin'il'Ii-  !■»  c:iviy  il  !••  any  .-ali-t;n*- 
i>^\\'j  liiinsi'lt",  liUt  ni'onrwlii.nanjr 
w.j.-^  luoiv  sU'.'.T.-^fiil  ;  hut   it    »  X- 
:i  1.T -al  -h'.-tl  of  aiti-ntion  at  tin.- 
Il  wa>  i-tl*  n  'I  !■»  N'lpoli-on,  who 
t.-»l  it.ai:«l  triMii'l  ill"'  iiiv»  nior  with 
thin  J  lik«'  !i'pri':i''l!.     Tli»'  j.roirrt 
ifttTWanls  oiVrir  I  *■•  tin-    Kii;^'li'li 
mnu'i;{.  wiih  n-t  ni"r.-  >uiv ■..-..-{.    It 
•  l)»vniu.-h>M  tt-.rf'irtlii-l*ani''«.f  Ful- 
hat  tin-  si-hiiiit-  Jwiiin-  wv  .  nt<'n-tl 
,»"».h     iJut   |K'rh:j|.-  hi^  woul'i  not 
i':r«ri'4  il  to  thi'   l''ri'ncl:  ( ioviTH- 
w.  r*'  lit-  iii.t   s<.]i(.-it.  "I  to  do  SI  hy 
J<»ii  v%.  Th"  n    r.  .-id< 'li    Mini-t.-r  ! 
:•::■  I'-.i*.  IS-'  >.  : 

.  ];.'-.^i-k.  i:i  ]'.'-  "  I   :'  ..f  rn!;..!,/* 
.'•  "  L".' ^.ii-y  "f  Ath-;' '.in  III  •.r;.-  | 

-ay-  :    ••  'l'!-.-   ;ii\-     i  i    -.t'-  i:-.  i:,lo 
[i     I.-     I  'I'.'V.    1    !'  i-    '!i"    }'UI)-  ••  •■    if  I 

■l»-t".n«  x'.r.^    y.-T  m  .■:  ;;i.-  '!".  :|.-  .lo  ; 

.!••.  '.'■  \  :i"::i  T  ■  Uhd    lt:.k«'  tin Ii- 

■!i-  ".;    ■   ■,     .1     V.--     !    Wii".-'.'     I'li  .  Im     h.' 

'■!•     !J..  yi--.:tlM--  :.  .■:  1..  ii.-.,lit 
HI  i'.:'  •    «  t'th..-  '.V  ll.  :■.      Si  \-M'  .1-.  tlM- 

r  .  :"  .  <'\-  li-ou  t.-  tl:.  -inla--.-. 
!■  >  ■•■::. il'.'.  a*  ill  M.-1!'.'-'.  t'l  .-my  vv 
•  i  •!■  j:--  I.  N  a  v:  h;..-:-  ..1  j.  ••..  iliis 
s.l  T  \v  .'  ;  f.t.ri.l.  .1  v.;?]:  i-..M|il.  ll- 
--.  1-  .^  !!•••  «iir!i  nlty  ■■!'■,'•  v-n-inu' 
■  '!.  :  ■'.  \-  -  •  :.  :ji-  [  .f  -iv'i./  ir 
V.  '.  ::y  •  w'.V  1  :..»'■'■  it  i  >  i.i-  vi- 
iiy  !•.■•!;:  [■'..i.-.-  :■■  |.i  ■  -.  •  r  .  Vi  11  t.i 
a  rai'i  1  'Krr.  :iT.  ■  ■  "i.-iij.  r.;i  1.-  l.y 
i'.  i  •■■"■.:  ".  |t.  M.'  I.,  .v.  •■.  V  :  i  It  1..!- 
TT  l-.i;  :,i.|.!!..i.  Ti,-  .i:.:."i!tv 
:■!•  -:.ni«  •  I.  i;.'--i-  ■■  ;.  ''.-.:  w  i.'.-Ii 
^-  •!..;  I.:.-!.:.. .!..■•  =  •  .  ■"  1.  •!  .:.^: 
,r'   ■  r  \    ?':••':■    I  i   .j,!-  --ll!.,-  ill-     -  hi- 

1.;  ^-  d;  -  ^.  •.=.'•    i-u-i  uii;.-ii 
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passage  over  the  wide  an«l  stormy 
csluary  ("f  the  Sriiie  was  safi  ly  and 
easily  aceoniplislird,  aU'l  Kultoii,  with 
his  assistants,  rcnuMiiiiMl  siViTal  hourn 
uuiliT  watrr.  In  this  position  tln-y 
were  supplioil  with  a  sutli'i«nt  ipian- 
tity  of  wlndesoiiH'  air.  not  cudy  for 
thi'ir  own  nsjiirntion,  Imt  foili^ht  also. 
l»ut  the  actual  pa-JsajT'*  niay  In-  said  to 
have  hcen  portornnd  \vh«»lly  on  tlie 
flurlaee  «»f  the  watrr,  for  tlj«'  pro^ri'ss, 
after  the  whule  vrssi-1  was  innncrsiMl, 
w;is  so  slow  iLM  t«»  liavt'  no  ncitcrial 
ell'eet  on  tin'  ji.'isMiife.  .  .  .  The  ac- 
eount  wliieli  Knit  on  oceasioujilly  jjjave 
his  lVi«'inls  of  liis  I'xprrinirnts  at  the 
month  of  till'  Srirn*  \\.i«.  full  of  thrillin<; 
Inlrrest.  Thos**  who.  in  e:dni  weather 
and  in  a  l;indh»eki'il  hrirlmur,  liavo 
di'M'fn«i»'d  tor  the  tir.-t  tini;^  in  a  oum- 
ni««n  divini^-hvll,  havi-  not  faih-d  to 
exix-riijnef  tin-  .sensations  of  suhlimity 
whi<*h  su«*h  an  t-nterprisi*  is  raleuhited 
to  awaki-n.  I  hit  ii»  this  assured  of  a 
supply  of  air  hy  a  piMMVet  and  ellieient 
njaehiniM'v,  sn]i]»orte'l  hy  stron;;jf  ehaiuM, 
and  conlident  in  the  watchful  attention 
of  an  ai'tive  erew,  trainiil  to  ohey  a  set 
of  proeiiiiei-rtrd  ^•i•/naIs,  tin-  danger  is 
tritiin*;.  oi*  ratlur  fan  liaidly  he  fitiul 
to  I'xist.  How  far  su«*h  ^t-nsationn 
must  have  imT.'.-isi'd  may  he  ima^nned, 
wln-n  it  i<  r..n-idii-tMl.  t lint,  ill  till'  vx- 
p-rliiniits  i.f  riili..ii.  all  tin- hiiT.ns  of 
s;ir.iy.;'nd  t-viH  of  in-ir.!»i:r  ii'-piration, 
Wi  I'l-  >hui  up  with  him  in  a  narrow 
>]«:.■■'.•.  ;'i-.l  that  .-iny  f:.iliMT  in  tho 
a-'r-»n  «f  hi<  iiia'-liin'ry  \\.uld  Invo 
l.-iii  t*"l]ow.'d  li\  >iiti«i';i:ii'!'.  I  r  hy  tin* 
l--  of  till'  jM.wi'r  ('f  rvi'i  r-vi-iiiit'.r  Xin' 
lijit  of  day" 

ihu  int'-ri'^tiiiLrMndn-.Vfl  :'<lhi  e\]'e- 
I'lmrnl  niii'^t  havi*  1m-"1i.  it  lurnfd  i.ut, 
liko  thi'  I'VtM'i  iliM_'  iiin*.  to  !».•  :\  fMiIure. 
TlH're  .'ij-p  -ainl  to  h;ivi'  1"  fii  n  pt-i-uliar 
ili'<tiny  h.iTi:^iii'^  ov  r  I'n-  .-nuhilious  in- 
v-iit.-r,  that  n-'in'  oi'  hi-*  i.  htfijiri^rs 
whieh  :jinii  d  at  d>"-ti'U  lii'U  slmuid  >u.> 
I'.-  ik  So  Thf  I'.-it—  ll  '.ll  d.  It  is<-er- 
t:."iilyii'-T  th."  ni-'si  hrilllMii  •■liaptt-r  in 
riilt'-n'-    h'-t-.iy,  th:t'   In-  sh-.nld  lia\e 

•  hvoT.-d    >..    uiih'li    v:tli!al.li-   tliii.'   an«l 

•  I:,  r^'y  t-i  ill'-  invi'iiti-  ?.  .-f  ii:<!.-^ii!5»'iit.s 
of  naii.-ii:il  w:irr':n'f.  ;ii  I  n-'t  t-*  Lave 
^.i.'.ve-h  1  :it'l.v  hf  liad  -  li  i"...!  iIm' 
]i:!U'iii:i'>.v  of  rix.d  <  ;.ivi!  iii.v  •  ♦<  Hut 
\v.  !,'hi^  iiiv-ntii-ii-  pr;'l'.--M!.  :.i.d  did 
1-1. .•  iialii'ii  ••]■  .-.11  '  •i»;-ii<  ■■•i'  ]'t  til-  in 
'  !  n(Ulu:il  li; -tin.  !-••"..  :!  i  :.  -.Uft'oii 
ul-'.htT  till-  wor!.!  V*  aid  1  ■  1-vi!  r,  oi 
J'uU.iiV  funu-  the  hriLrhu-r. 
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ITo  wn*?  iiiMro  suLWssfiil  in  Hii«»tlu»r 
giinrvrj'-ti'iii  111*  i;;ivo  tu  11  ooinitryiiijui  (»f 
liis  in  Viiv'fi*.  Tliis  •,'ciitlr!i»m,  wlu>|M»s- 
Bt'.-S''«l  'j;rt;it  wi-riltli,  ]iuroli«nrtl  ft  \nv*r\) 
pi(.'-/i;  of  Lrv'-uml  ill  the  t't.'iitro  <if  tliat 
oity.  I 'poll  tlii.-4  Iio  was  ill  the  iirt  of 
l>uiMitJir  ji  nuiiilHT  of  slu»]H,  jiiTnn<f<'*l 

At  til'.- .-.Mi^'.ri^-^ti-tn  of  FiiltfUi  Iwn  Ii>t>y 
cin:ii'.:ii-  liniiiliri.i:-*  woiv  rnM-ti<.l  for  tlie 
cxliiltltinn-  •)f  ]»!inoraiua**.  FuUon 
4Niiitrlliu*ii|,  ]iy  lli^^  i^oo'.l  tft«l(t  niiil 
;;ra|ihi-.?  skl!l,  t<»  ri-inli-r  thoso  i'xliil>i- 
tions  viry  al liTirli vo aii'l  <»OTiij»l<'ti'.  Tlie 
I»anoraiMrM  .'lill  oxist  ami  aro.  nppHfil 
to  thi-ii-  ori'^inal  jmrpoHo.  VaiioraiiiaM, 
as  iii'.'''niou9  pictorial  cmtrivaiictiM, 
wlto  ljr.-^t  il(»vifl»Mi  )»y  an  Eu«^Iish  artist, 
JIuIktI  iJarkfr,  alMmt  tlio  year  17JM, 
wliilc  Fulton  was  in  Enj:jlan«L  Whilfi 
at  Paris  Fulton  bf'i'au  to  make  experi- 
ments with  small  «t«'am-hoat».  A 
largt'r  one  was! milt,  whioh  hroke  aaun- 
(lor,  Imt  a  spoond,  oomplotivl  in  lS<i3, 
was  suoccs.-iful.  Fulton  ha<.l  long  pon- 
dered over  this  no]>lo  iilf?a.  It  is  stated 
that  when  h<*  was  studyini;  i>ainting 
uiidor  Wrst,  that  Dr.  (..'artwriirht  eon- 
trivi'd  a  sti- mi-barge  and  explainod  it 
to  Fult^m.  lIov»'(iver  thia  niii^dit  he,  it 
is  evidi-ut  tliat  Fulton's  attention  was 
directoii  to  this  suhjuct  about  this  time. 
Colden,  his  bio;:;rapher,  states  that  he 
made  drawing's  of  an  ap|)aratns  foi* 
8t<\'\m  navigation  in  17!i3,  and  noon 
afterwar«ls  submit t.»>l  them  to  Lord 
8tn»diop*.  The  (!X  peri  men  ts  he  made 
in  Paris  were  performed  in  co-operation 
with -Mr.  Livingst'Wie,  then  ambassador 
from  the  Uiiiteil  States.  The  vessel  <in 
which  tiiey  ti-ied  the  successful  experi- 
ment oil  the  Seine  was  eight  feet  wide 
and  sixty  t'l-et  long.  The  .speed  attaine<l 
was  nnu'h  less  than  had  lu-en  hoped 
for  ;  but  the  result  of  the  experiment 
was  .such  as  to  induce  the  projei-t-iTs  to 
order  an  engine  of  TJolton  and  AVntt, 
with  a  view  to  further  trial  in  America. 
This  was  tie.'  first  regularly  established 
steam -b«..at.  Many  had  been  the  at- 
te!u]»ts  to  ellVet  it  before,  but  it  was 
re.servi-d  for  Fult^m  to  be  th*<  lii-st  to 
give  it  to  tlie  worKl. 

Tl'.^f'ive  we  proeei-^.l  further  with  the 
life  of  Kultopj  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  g'anee  ;it  the  histc»ry  of  the  pre- 
ceding attempts  made  for  the  iiaviir?i- 
tion  of  the  se.\s  by  machineiy.  Ijlaseo 
ile  (jlai-ay,  a  S'^a  captain,  is  gt^'ited  to 
have  exiiib-ted  in  Spain,  in  1543,  an 
engine  1  >y  which  ships  and  vessels  of  the 


largest  size  oonld  be  propelled,  even  in 
a  calm,  without  the  aid  of  oani  or  Muk; 
but  there  is  not  sufficient  historical  data 
to  autheuticnto  the  account.    Stnaity  in 
Ids  *'  Anecdotes  of  Steani-ongiueB,"  en- 
deavours to  establish  something  like  a 
claim  to  the  inventor  of  steiim  navioaf- 
ti<.in  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  Uie 
latter  juirt  of  the  seventeenth  oenturj. 
I'arpin,  a  Frenchman,  proposed  anappa« 
ratus  Komethinfr  like  that  subsequent!/ 
patented  in  Kngiaud  by  Jonathan  HulUu 
liut   i'arpin^s  was    oidy   a    proposaL 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  ha 
tested  its  utility  by  actual  experiment 
On  J.>eceniber'21,'  1736,  a  patent  wai 
granted  t^)  Jonathan  Hulla  for  a  m»- 
chiue  which  may  bo  denominated  a 
steam  tug-boat,  of  which  a  full  descrip* 
tion  wa.<4  ]mblished  in  the   following 
year,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  4-  Bo* 
Hcri{)tion  and  Draught  of  a  new  inrented 
Machine  fur  carrying  Yesaels  or  Shipi 
nut  of  r>r  into  any  Harbour,  Port*  or 
IMver,  against  Wind  or  Ude^  or  in  a 
Calm.**    Hulls  proj^osed  to  place  an  at- 
mospheric steam-engine  in  the  tng-boat^ 
and  to  communicate  its  power  bj  meana 
of  ropes  to  tlie  axes  of  a  kind  of  paddla* 
wheel,  mount4}d  in  a  frame-work  pro- 
jected from  the  stern  of  the  vesseL  Dr. 
lienwiek,  iu  his  '*  Treatise  on  Steam 
Navigation,"  with  reference  to  HoJli^ 
whose  attempts,  be  says,  "  so  fiur  from 
classing  among  ingenious  and  profitable 
im]>rovemeiits,  wo  should  rather  be  in* 
elined  to  rank  amongst  those  wbieh, 
from    their    obvious    impracticability, 
merit  the  oblivion  into  which  theyra- 
])idlvfall."  This  is  illiberal  onthepartof 
i.>r.  l^enwiek,  and  perhapsif  Hulla  wars 
an  Anu^rLciin,  he  would  have  spdkeo 
ditieivntly.    But  wo  discard  all  notioni 
of  nationality  and  individual  preferaneo 
in  mattei-s  of  this  sort.     We  give  all 
men  that  which  we  conceive  to  be  their 
ilue.  It  i.s  not  likely  that  Fulton  would 
have  done  anything  succossfidly  if  aneli 
men  ns  Hulls  had  not  precedednim and 
prepared  the  way. 

In  1750,  a  scheme  for  the  improfia- 
ment  of  navigation  was  published  at 
Geneva,  by  a  Swiss  pastor  named  Gena- 
voi.M,  Arho  pro]x).sed,  in  imitation  of  tha 
web  feet  of  aquatic  birds,  to  use  a  kind 
of  jointed  oar  or  propeller,  which  ahoii|d 
lie  cxj)andefl  while  actually  propelling 
the  1>oat.  So  eager  waa  Genevoia  to 
pursue  his  plan,  that  he  visited  London 
in  1700  to  lay  it  before  the  conunia- 
siouors  of  the  British  navy,  and  f 
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uid  piihlisheil  eomo  extracts  from 
lok,  iiiiflor  the  titlo  of  *'  InrpuricH 
<f  totlii'  Iinijroveiiiont  of  Navij^a- 
Iii  1774,  tlu'  fVnnjitt'  «rAuxir«ni, 
ich  ii"M«inMn  i.f  pi.ii.'iitilic  atlaiii- 
,  C"ii*triK*tf'«l  a  stL'aiii-lH)at,  :iiul 
t  Mfi  ilw  Si'!i!i\  It  wonM  111-  »iiuti' 
\i  furiiis}i  a  o^ni'-iil'Taljlt'  v.l»al  <»f 
<'ii  til'-  L:ra<lual  ]ir«"ji*i'ss  <«f  tin* 
-u.i\L'ritinu  iilfa,  Imt  it  is  iniPi*- 
y  t"  il«>  .-••  Ill  tills  ]»l:ifi'.  WV 
with  Mr.  JtiNsi-H. ill  IjisiKurativo 
inveiili^-n  of  >ttam  n.ivi'Lj.-it'i'n, 
h"  suy>.  "Tiii^  cn'jitit'ii  nf  tho 
•?-li!|»  ;j]«pi-ai*s  (o  havr  Ik-.mi  an 
t'luiljt  t'"»  L.'».4"iiitiv  f'-r  a»;y  >iii<^li» 
It  wa«*  pri'iliioctl  hy  one  nf  tlinse 
iHmO'inaliMiiH  in  wliicli  iiulivi- 
iir<»  but  !m-.1<  wi.ikiiiL^  mil  th<Mr 
ill  a  j^'ivnt  sy.'.toai,  (if  tin*  \\ln>l^i 
toil  no  siii;,'lo  niu'  iiiny  linvi*  roin- 
Lnle«!  all  tlu'  workiiiL's."  Aiin.tii'^ 
ilvf  iiaMi»"«  iif  tliMs«."  who  havo  mii- 
•.•«l  mattrlnllv  t.»  tht^  ih-vi-lop- 
C'f  th-  i.l.-a,  aro  Patrirk  MilL-r, 
«  'i'aY!'ir.aii'i  Wilii'^i'i  .Syiiiiiiirtnii. 
ra  i<'.ifV''i«lo«l  lh:*in  all.  aiil  iiii- 
•l  Mil  thvm  a!I.  Ho  tunini  tii  a 
arO'-nnt  flu-  iiiVfiiti«Mis  .'iii'l  th«^ 
ifii'V'*  «"«f  ntlur  iin/ii,  mil  it  is 
entli'iit  tlint  ln»  apprnpriati-il 
'■•f  Symini^ou'H  itl»\-»s  than  th-'s(> 
■  •  n»'  ^'U- .  A»ul  it  .{••.-s  n-it  iv- 
I  !••  hi-  iii'iii"yy  th:'.t  h.*  w:is  !i«.l 
vi»:iy  ip.!.^M;a!ii!:i'Mjs  ii>  .'•i"'!;!i"W- 
ii  l.\v\r  il'»  i!i'.-;i  wh'.  iii.w  ri'h- 
■v  w.-t-v-  •f  l):--  M.T<.-y,  i.r  t^.^' 
•'"•\«  r  •■r<  -■*  tin*  «"li;Min>l  whifli  \\[- 
Ki.jhiil  :i!i'l  Krai  '•♦■.  or  tli.-  o'!-:-!! 
I  Si  j.afMi- -  Kr.r.'pi-  t'l'iin  Annr'-a 
!•■  .J.-  M.irli  tliink,  v'u-n  thry  mm* 
»'.0  vi.-.-I-i  iimv  (1  ami  jx-iiil-.-l  a> 
•.^  :}-.  ■  ":  -k-.  V  Lir.'h'**  \i'\^  h-rs'.',  ff 
'  ..!•".«■■;::-■  'la^.-*  .•:*!<1  ^^I*  I'ph-  <  niii.N 
—  .  V.  li«»  yi.-:i!>  '■.■l-u-i-,  lah.in!,-il  .i 
ti;  ?..  r-- i'l-     :!:'-.i".n:' nltir-;  wlii.-h 
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M'..-  •!•■  a!;:--:i:p  ti--!:i]'-.r- 
'i_'.' I'V.  v.- ;;•■•.    [],■  .  .|-i\v"r!|\vl:irli 

-  ;.;■•■  1.  w  T'!-  ;■■  1  ;i  .:::ii-t  wi::-! 
.!'■  .  .:  i  t'  ■•  i.;'..T:i.!l  1;  ..I;-..-  r  in 
'    »!••;.    1    ':",■!    'h-    I-  \-;.  ■: ;  •-.    :-. 

-1:1:  -  I  :-::\'  ]•  •  •■  i  i- '  ".ili-;;':«'ii'ii 
u\i*  :v.    \:i  !  V    :  i    :  •'..-..■.  ■■;'.•.■•  .- 
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of  nnturo  are  bridled  l)y  the  Ktrc^ng 
fortH' of  human  intfllect/lhan  that  of 
the  pn'ud  and  nii.dity  ship  fuivinj^  its 
way  from  tin*  Uld  to  llu-  Nrw  W»iild  in  a 
fi'W  day.s.  IJnl  that  .sltj»di(l  ii.»t  sjnin^ 
from  the  mnu\  ail  at  oikv  likr  .Mifu-rva 
from  the  hrad  of  .Tnjiii^'r.  N..,  it  was 
tin*  jjfi'owth  of  ci'iituri' s.  S-.-nivs  of 
thinkin«r  iiiirid.s  ri'iitril»iitr'l  si'inothiiijf 
to  th'?  «;n'at  whoh*.  Kvimv  iiation  in 
KurojM*  tlid  s«»nu'thin;^'  to  iuln  mi  :ind 
ht-rahl  tht.' trinmplis.  And  nuw  all  na- 
tions in  Kiu'opo  rr.M.lis"  advaiitavjrs  from 
it.  Tht-ri!  is  n»>  nioro  on«'ouiaj/ing 
t.*hapti.*r  in  the  hi>tory  of  tln^  pi(»<;reHrt 
of  hmnan  Ho»-ioty  than  that  whii-h  re- 
conls  tho  iMK'r^y  and  the  in'ioir  strii^- 
^Irs  nf  thfi.-"*^  many  nohh'  s«iu]s  who  wuix» 
amhiti'iHs  t«»  jiivsfiit  tin*  \M.irld  with  a 
sti-ani-ship.  Wo  i-an  point  to  no  more 
fin'oura^'in^'  oxanqik*  than  tht»  lives  and 
lahonrs  i»f  those  iiumi.  Tht-y  have  crys- 
taiist'il  a  ma;,'nifn'i'Ut  idea  inio  a  pal{>ji- 
Me  Kad.  and  wiiii-netl  the  hi miKhiries  of 
the  lVssi\)le. 

Nothing  di'l  moro  to  carry  the  Ktoain- 
^'hiJ»  to  eomjth-le  sni.r'*!<s  than  the  ira- 
piH>vements  ina«h'  to  the  steam-engine 
l»y  Watt.  In  faet,  it  waf:  AVatt  wlio 
showed  tlw  ]'iiji!sihiUty  <if  the  selienio 
uein;^  remli  red  i>raeti.'al  and  ^iieeesa- 
fiil.  N«»  Sfuner  hail  the  illn-tri«iu3  iii- 
vei.ior  I'l'toph  '.<  il  liN  «l«»ni'le-ai'tin^ 
eii'ji:!!',  tii:'.n  l-.e  .-".■•w  at  a  ,u'lan«'t'  tljo 
v.i>t  tiild  "I*  ii-i  a]>]ili«'alion.  X.-.vlira- 
t'lMi  and  l>'<-.i«ii>ti.'M  wwr  n«»t  omitted; 
luit  Iv'iiiv.  i:i  an  inland  t"\Mi,and  in  a 
e-'tniiry  j  ■  --  s«^inu  n.»  ii\«v.'  of  InijMrt- 
;  nie.  his  v:-ws  wi  r-*  lini't-d  to  "aiials 
alfi.e.  Ti!  ilii<  d'l'-  *'•'  •'  li^-  s-iw  aii  im- 
nu-;i:itH  nhjietif'Ti  to  tin-  u-e  ^^fiwiy  a^n 
]-aratns,  nt'wliii.-h  .-»  pi.werl'nl  an  reimt 
a*  his  I  u-^iue  nIu.uM  hi*  tlie  nw.tver 
Watt.  'hei»'f'»n\  aliii"  havirir  r.tni-eived 
ill.'  ul:\  ..f  a  st.-.i!:5-!v.;it.  laid  it  asMo 
;;>  unlikily  t"  In*  •  r'any  ]ii?>""iieal  vah;«'. 

.\s  r!!.?!  as  r'ult.  M  ;!;  il  l.ivii:'^«'tMne 
h-!'!  as  ■•.  it.-i'ij-  d  hy  ixj..  rinsi-i.t  on  i!ie 
Si  i:  V'  tin-  j  r:i-'!i.-:i;  =!  ;\  .if  ilv  .-t'-ani- 
l-':»t.  !!■•  til  v.-.-<  1  .vf  i's  r.-ikili-  [ve- 
]■  ••-.■iV.-ii-  *.i  i.y  '-I  1:.  r.'  r\r.  i.^'iv.  ly  on 
lii'-  ■■■.;.:  iiv'>..f"  \'i  iv;!.  Ti  ■■  •■.  :i -r 
r-..-:.v  ■■  .  ^^:\.•.:..\i.^^'^■  \  1  a  n  r  .- 
.  i  ..t"  1  ■  :■  •=•.•.  w  •■  ;:•;..-::  !•  1  :o 
\V..i-    :i::  I    1;  :•'      ■    "n    I      ::.       .\!   -st 
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with  lull  litlli^  o|HKisitif)n,  as  Liviiij^f- 
sttiiu'  stoi.Ml  lii'^liiiilho  vsthn.'itiou  ufthe 
Li'Llislntiin.'.  Th;.*  «.'"iuUtinii  ;itt;i'*liccl 
to  tin*  -r.iiit  \\;is  tliiit  ;t  vossi'l  sliuiiM 
Ik?  ]»r«»|M-l!iMl  liy  stiaiii  at  the  ivitt*  of 
fuiir  mi  Irs  ail  h«jiii",  within  a  |»ivsonlx'(l 
HjKio*  of  tiiiio.  Ilofoiv  tho  ongiiif 
onk'n'il  Iniiii  r«i>u1ti»iL  and  Watt  was 
conipl.'ti"!,  l-'ulton  visiU'i'l  Knj^Ian-.l. 
li'.M'l  St:i!ih«»iH!  liaving  ur^nl  iipun  thy 
r*riii"ih  ( J  .vi'i-nnii-ut  tliL-  tliuii^i'i'.-j  to  l»e 
a|»|»v<  Iu'Ii'KmI  hv  the  navy  of  (liv.it 
Hrit.-iia,  in  casi'  th<.'  invLMiU^n  of  Fulton 
fell  into  tlie  l•n^.s«'-•si^■n  <if  I'Vani.v,  ovor- 
tuiTs  wcT't  ina'U.'  to  Fulton  fioiu  Kng- 
land  to  r»'\i.<it  this  country,  wliieh  ho 
dill.  Ami  h'-iv  for  a  time  ho  was  ilat- 
torcd  with  hopes  of  bein^  emjiloyed 
for  the  jnu'pose  ofushitr  his  invention. 
Experinient-i  wi-n*  madi*  with  sueli  sue- 
cess  as  to  imlueo  a  serious  olfort  to  de- 
stroy tlio  tlotilla,  lying  in  the  harhour 
of  iJoido;;^nv,  by  moans  of  t(.»rpedoes. 
The  eflVirt,  however,  did  not  produce 
much  rtucooss  ;  an«l  when  thi*  British 
Governnimt  dcinanded  a  ple'l'ije  that 
the  inviution  sluiuld  be  communieated 
to  no  uther  nation,  FuUmh,  whose  ideas 
had  always  boen  ilirected  t«»  the  aji- 
pUoation  of  thi'  nt'w  naval  enf^iue  to 
the  service  of  his  native  oiiuntry,  re- 
fused to  ci imply  with  the  demaml.  But 
the  uncertninty  whioh  hun*,'  (»vt.'r  the 
practieability  of  th-j  invontion  <lid  not 
induce  the  llrilish  (iovermnont  to  be 
Very  desirous  to  avail  themselves  <.f  its 
aid.  In  all  the  experimeiitr*  wliicrh 
were  iua«h*  by  Fulton  t«>  ]irove  tlie 
practicdnlity  «d*  liis  plans  to  ilie  sati:j- 
facti"n  of  tht»  British  c;«A«'i'mnent,  he 
was  ;ivsi-itid  by  the  Ivirl  Stanlhipe  and 
hi.s  (huiifhter.  Lady  Hester  St:inho]ie, 
whose  talents  and  sin'^'ularity  in  Fnjf- 
hind  aii'l  the  Fast  have  since  rendered 
her  so  famons. 

As  usual.  Fulton's  endeavours  in  the 
War  tlei»;n"tnient  were  unsuccessful  ; 
but  his  visit  to  Eni^hnul  ^'av»-  him  an 
op])ortunity  of  visitin«:j  IJinuingham, 
and  di recti UL^  in  p(?rson  the  construc- 
tion of  the  en^'ine  ordered  from  Boultou 
and  Watt.  The  en^'ine  was  at  last 
completed,  and  reachetl  Xew  York  in 
18ot).  Fulton  veturnotl  to  America 
abont  the.  same  time,  and  immediately 
set  to  work  in  c<»nstruoting  a  boat  on 
a  large  seale.  In  the  (iriiering  of  this 
engine  and  the  planning  tlie  boat  lie 
cxliil:»ited  rare  scientific  researches  and 
practical  oxiKjiieucc  j  and  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  demonstrated  to 


the  world  the  pre-eminent  fitness  of 
the  man  for  the  important  woric  I10 
had  undertaken.  The  vessel  wis 
finished  and  fitted  with  her  machinery 
in  Augu.st,  iS07.  An  experimental 
excursion  was  forthwith  made,  at  which 
a  number  of  gentlemen  of  science  and 
intelligence  were  present.  Many  of 
tht.-m  were  either  sceptical  or  absolute 
unbi'lievei's ;  but  a  few  moments 
.sei-\i»d  ti»  convince  the  whole  party  and 
.satisfy  thii  most  obstinate  doubten 
that  the  long-desireil  object  was  at 
last  aceomplishcd. 

Ctjlden,  m  describing  the  first  trip^ 
says  :  **  The  miu<.ls  of  the  most  incre- 
<lulons  were  changed  in  a  few  minuteaL 
JVfore  the  boat  had  made  the  progress 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  greatest  un- 
believer must  have  been  converted. 
The  man  wlio,  while  he  looked  on  tlie 
I  expensive  machine,  thanked  his  stan 
that  he  had  more  wisdom  than  to  wasts 
his  money  on  such  idle  schemes,  changed 
the  expression  of  his  features  as  the 
b<jat  moved  from  the  wharf  and  gained 
her  speed  ;  his  complacent  smile  ffradn- 
ally  stitfened  into  an  expression  of 
wonder ;  the  jeers  of  the  inioraut,  who 
had  neither  sense  nor  feeliug  enondi 
t(^  I'epivss  their  contemutuous  ridicus 
antl  rude  jokes,  were  silenced  for  the 
moment  by  a  vulgar  OBtonishment^ 
whieli  deprived  them  of  the  power 
of  utterance,  till  the  triumph  of  ge- 
niu.^  extorted  from  the  iucrednlons 
multitude  which  crowded  the  shores^ 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  congratu- 
lations and  applause.  Soon  afterwards, 
this  vessel,  whioh  was  nainedy  from 
Livingstone's  residence,  the  Clermont^ 
Jiiade  l»er  first  voyage  from  Xew  York 
to  Albany,  a  distance  of  about  a  hun- 
dred and  Ibrty-five  miles,  though  it 
has  frequently  l»eeu  stated  to  lie  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  a  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  ;  which  dUtauce  it  accom- 
I»lished  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles 
an  hour.  On  the  fii*8t  journey,  how- 
ever, the  boat  did  not  run  through  at 
once,  but  stopped  at  Clermont  for 
some  time.  Tlie  whole  voyage  was 
pertbrraed  without  any  accident.  So 
novel  an  object  as  a  steam-boat  veiy 
natuially  called  forth  the  astonish- 
ment of  persons,  who,  like  many  of  tiie 
inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Hud- 
son, had  never  heard  of  a  steam-en^ne.** 
Col  den  sUitcs  the  vessel  was  described 
by  some  who  saw  her  mdistinctly  in 
the  night)  as  ^a  monster  movinjp  oft 
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iter,  flefyinjr  the  wiikU  ami  tide, 
•ri'atliing  tlaine.s  :liii1  snutko/* 
lia«^,"  he  procouiin  to  K'ly,  "  tin; 
terrilk'   iii»jH-araiico    iVoiii    oIIht 

•  which  wiTo  im vitiating  tho 
whrii  slio  w:w  ni.'ikiii<r  her  i»jus- 

llu-  first  stoam-btiats,  ris  otlu-i-s 
\  ummI  ih-y  piiu»-\vuu«l  I'ur  fiu'l, 

■k.-iiils  lurth  a  Ciilmiin  of  i^nitod 
r  iiiaiiy  foot  .'iIhiVi-  tlio  tluo  ;  :iinl 
•ViT  i!if  tiro  is  stirrt'tl,  a  ^'alaxy 
irks  i!y  nti',  wliii-h,  in  tlic  iii.irht, 
au  airy,  liriliiaiit,  and  beautiful 
ruici*.  This  iineonimou  liirlit 
itirai-tvil  the  atttMitiim  of  the 
.f  «.'llu>r  vi'ssols,  notwitljstantlin.i^ 
ibd  and  tidf  wore  advi'i-sc  to  its 
\iAi.      Thi-y  8i»w  with   asti»nish- 

that  it  was  rapidly  ouniini;  to- 
theni  ;  and  when  it  caiui'  ko 
hat  the  iioi>e  of  tho  machinery 
It'  i'addh\M  Were  lieard,  tlio  i*rows, 
iiu'  inj*ian'*es,  sliruuk  benoatli 
iK  ek.-*  fr« ini  tljeterritic  sight  ;  nnd 
I  U'fl  their  vesseN  to  go  on  shore  ; 
Mib'i*s  pro>trateil  tlieinsclws  an»l 
i^ht  Providenee  to  j)rotetvt  theiu 

the  ajfproaoh  oH  the  horrible 
or  whii'h  was  marehing  on  the 
and  Ii>;!itini;  its  path  by  the  tires 

it  voiuited." 

'  stnii:;;U'<  and  aspirations^  of  years 
;'\v  thiir  reali.-^itii.ui.  The  thing 
•.'ii*-.  aii'l  l.N'.vinie  an  aeenmplished 

Had  i'uitwn  nt»t  suiVeedi-d,  had 
Ueu  >  'nie  trilUni:  nii>t:ike  in  th«' 
n-ry,  or  s.-nii-  <»b^tai'K»  whii'h  evi-n 

•  ■-t  >earo)iin;j  f'»resiuht  nii:iht  not 
.li-».'.»v.  I'l-il.  h."  w.iuhl  lja\e  ]ie«'n 
I'd  r-.t  fcr  Iii««  paiii<.  'J'here  are 
s  pUiity  in  llie  Wfrld  ready  to 
?  the  vi>i'"n'irv  .-ind  the  nt'-pi'^it. 
ful.  iv.  n.  with  all  the  examples 
.  liist'  V\  :\\\'-  'I'U  iit'thf  «leVelupmelit 
..:-^  ii;:.'  f:i--t<.  iliat  ih''  man  «.f 
hi  U'v.^i  bi"iiig  niatrrials  to  tlie 
'f  a-ii'-[i,nijd  til''  ilrranii  r  preeeile 
".r.      r.m  Kt  the  i.lfrd  b..-  e.msoli- 

Liii--  tlie  r.al.  nnd  tlie  >anje  uiul- 
■  will  eiiiwn  with  a  .-imilar  preoi- 
•y  !h-tt  ih.y  w.-uM  b.  t'av  ••nieify. 
ivt'-ry  ;-.- i'.  nuj.-t  have  brt-n  t«»  the 
-M  -I'l"  thl-  lir>t  vt.yau'e«'i'this  tii^t 
■:-!ji|\  "'i>'W  mni-h  m«  n*  -^.-iti-^faet-'ry 
it  >,.»\'  ■■•  .'U  t»>!nni  whu  liad  i-alleil 

•  ■  i\!~t' .«■•«".  Ib-w  WeJ.-'-Iin-  the 
•I.-'  t '■  yan'l  Ldailn-.  s^  whi.'li  mu<l 

u.-l:i.|  'ip  :'!•  ni  bis  Ill-art  whiii  h«.' 
\i*:  i-Wiid  "f  Ids  l;d«.iur<  ai;d  the 
;itl<>n  '-t' 1.!^  }j'i]TS.  IMlur  men  h.'iil 
■ut  (.-wx  I  lie  waters  of  ssjKc  illation 


iK'foi-e  him,  and  brought  him  the  results 
of  tl»eir  labours.  He  had  embarked  in 
the  8amo  sea,  and  through  gU»i»ni  and 
didoouragoinent  ha<l  oMubined  these  re- 
Bults  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and 
presented  it  to  the  world  as  the  legacy 
of  Labour. 

Ihit  be  wits  not  even  now  to  enjoy  tho 
sunshine.  l)illieulti«'s  soon  an»se,  ari.^ 
ing  from  jKitent  rights  and  legal  dilfer- 
enees,  which  embittered  tlie  inventor's 
happinesjs.  Fulton  is  not  alone  in  such 
mattei's.  Arkwright  in  the  Uianufac- 
ture  of  cotton,  and  \Vatt  in  the  improve- 
ment cjf  the  steam-engine,  IkuI  t«)  fi«dit 
tlieir  Way  inch  by  inclu  in  jm A-entmg 
otliers  invading  their  i»atei»t  rights,  and 
entering  into  a  rewanl  of  their  hdiourn. 
L»ut  before  alhuliug  further  to  this,  wo 
desire  t«>  chronicle  an  event  which  aug- 
mented the  happines-s  i»f  Fuhon. 

The  suecess  of  his  lirst  •  x])eriment 
was  sjK-edily  folioweil  by  his  marriage. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  his 
conneetioiL  in  business  witli  Chancellor 
Livingstone  brought  him  in  contact  with 
the  relatives  and  friemls  of  that  gentle- 
man. Of  this  circle.  Miss  Harriet  Liv- 
ingstone, the  niece  of  the  Chancellor,  was 
at  that  time  the  ornament.  l*ix»-emi- 
nent  in  beauty,  graci*,  and  accomplish- 
ments, slie  speeilily  attract rd  the  ardent 
admiration  nf  Tidton  ;  anil  lliis  was  re- 
turneil  by  :.n  «siimatf  nf  his  talents 
ahu(i>l  amounting  tn  eniliu-'ia>nj.  The 
epoch  nf  tln-ii*  nuptial-,  the  .".ju-ing  of 
In  IS  wa-^that  of  I-'uIt'-u*.- Lrriatcit  gloiy. 
Everything  apprar -d  t«>  cneur  in  en- 
hani'ing  tlieatlvanei  nii-nt  «»f  hispn.-iiion. 
Ijt-aving  uui  of  \ii\v  all  «pii-'tions  of 
vomani-f,  his  bii<l.'  was sueli  as  ilie  most 
impart iaijuil-jnii  nt  wonl«llia\e.-i  let'teil: 
Vi'ung.  l"V<ly.  highly  i-tlueated,  intelli- 
giiit.  aii'l  e..mparaliv<.]y  wi  :lt!iy.  His 
loiiif  labi.urs  in  aJajiliiig  th-.*  '»rr-ani- 
engiiie  ti»  tin*  jiuiju'ses  t^'  iiavigati«>n 
hail  biM  u  ii.iwiii<l  with  C'Otipji  le  >ue- 
ci  ss.  and  th.'l  viiy  -u«-.'t--  ha'l  oju-ned 
up  to  him,  tlir.'U'.r!i  i!.  ■  i  xilu-ive  jrrant 
of  il»f  naviu-itioM  if  thi-  Ihnb-n,  the 
]iri->j>e<"t  ofva-t  lieln-.  l!-:« « iii*  d  and 
hon«Miri'l.  t'\«  n  by  iJj.-.-e  who  iiail  bi-en 
niosi  in-T.-duloiis  while  hi--  '-.•luiue  was 
in  ••mbryo,  he  i-  it  him-  li*]ilae<  d  on  the 
hiL:lie>l  ^t«-potihfSM,.l;,ls  -ale.  Nothing, 
i'l  dxiil.  wa>  waiiltil  to  i--ni]'l"l.-  the 
i.l.-sin^s  of  hi>  l.-l.  l.;ib..ur  ha'l  wou 
Lt.ve  :  ami,  as  in  iiiytlioI...i:i.:.l  times, 
Vulcan  liad  -ti  j»pi'il  I'.-nh  hand-iiehantl 
with  Venu-^  to  receive  thf  patrimony  oi 
Hymvn.     Having  Uaskeil  for  a  moment 
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jury  fn>m  tiitir  nutsot*'*.     Wh^u  it  wau* 


I  .  Litcnt  and 

:  and  grvj  t  iiJi 

!  ;  i«  caiummiity  ,  by 

I!  Miltuti  of  tsteiou-i  crof 

tjoMiiiiti  wjiialvitlcd  tK5(L'tipii.-*i  nmeb   »>f 

WH»  111%  t  ■ '  ■  ■  ■     ■:  ■  •  ■  !■    ^ ^  •  •  •  ii»t^  pi*fvr3it<d 

bim  lii' vol  i  luixtd  tt>  tkjtu*}- 

AiiJjLj'itJLU,   had,   diiriug    till   thr*    tamo 

0  "  ''   n  was  MugUig  hh  |tlai*  t*^ 
.,  Iicif^n  xiifttmiJii?  *>««  bimscit 

^         -. '     rtjiom-k,*'  tt^i 

IfiT^vf.   .  „...:  dr^moMtiuusm 

\t[\--  ■■  ■■ill    f.-  .■.-.liiil   ijiv<i'iilitju   luaj 

tw  *r*¥i;i4t  jn  *tU**iairt«  til  il|l* 

]^lr   t!jc'  iia^    to    iiavigjktioti 

1  :tinj   iwiriib»  ott  th*  very  tT<^  of 

whilo  ilid  latter  waii  L*tiiitled  ta  tbt> 
r%bt  of  |inority  by  ik*  moi  n  th^ai  a 
lew  woeki.     11  L*  t'   '  koti  tbAt 

^<Mwful  <*ir-->  ■ '■'  l.,..l   t^-....«. 

fliajtled  ;> 

%\nr    ■ 


diir,  t.a«*lT  WOUitl  *;r  Diu  fK'i.t- 


rir*t  nfrrifiit  Fulton 

■>  apply  tbrt 

nv«ly.   He  w«4  mtoeMsl^l  In  iiiimiii 
inx  tii<*  •tciiEi  Isn**- -^MirtL  Ikv  wkli 

pi«$ity  <\(  iKe  tldtfei  aad  IKa  b 

hi   tbltlr  peMdttgt.     ImI  llitM  ( 

till*  tuicbt  b«  &f^Ttj%mt^  hf  i 

II w  «M«gil^  and  INXUm 

9M  Ui  «»itf4^  ill*  iiMwi  1 

DKBOs  of  ApplTtug  tli&t  mnrer  bi  i 

'bf,,^;!,     It  fif^peiired  mn^iry  |] ^ 

L4tj  PQiisij-Qi.^toil  tliJif  «ivrrin.'.*«ri»  isi^fM 


in    tian    cliv^' 

l}ut  III*  dnmiflMiiioa*  of  lb* 
fiy  ilijffiifeni  wli*o  m 
bwiiig  bc4li  focit  fw— (>ii(PiH 
dftfiA,  wiift  to  be  omitlmd  In 
«,  urid^  ftntl   impidly^flcimtqj 
Tba   liriti    bcNiU  Wc«    flbUnd 
McOMiMrtied  villi  n  Murimis  d! 
te^  n*  ilia  v*dga  of  wilier     '  _ 
iMftvMfli  tliA  two  cQiijtibiird  boatr 
Wramovvitl before  Hie  ^t^^^\  i^ 
aadf    of  on«tiiOr    i^   >: 
|}uw<?r  ha<l  to  In*  met 

tM  clM»*d  witii  Ui#  v^ 


fr. ru»d    JIM 
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the  United  States.  Tliis  aifoi*ded  an 
immediate  o])portunity  to  prove  the 
practioableuei»8  of  the  iiivcutiuii,  us  it 
Decanie  neoesiiaiy  to  ti-aiis]}ui't  a  troop 
of  flying  artillery,  with  ita  IvitttTy  of 
gons  and  otlier  cHri'Ligus.  Thu  wliulo 
were  conveyed  4icrot»  the  ferry,  whose 
breadth  is  about  a  mile*,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  by  a  «iiii^lo  ]>oat,  iilthough 
oomprLsiug  i^)warJ»of  a  liuiidrtnl  men, 
and  more  tliau  twenty  carriages,  each 
drawn  by  four  horses. 

Several  stcani-lKKits  uuw  moved  up 
and  down  the  IIuilsou.  And  Fulton 
superlutendcd  the  construction  of 
another  vessel  which  ho  thought  would 
MxbauBt  the  power  of  bteaui  in  naviga- 
tion, as  he  intended  to  give  it  the 
speed  of  nine  luiles  an  hour.  And  it 
is  a  remarkable  fuct,  wliieh  niauifo.st>s 
hi*  acquaintance  with  theory  and  skill 
in  calculation,  that,  in  all  caso^,  he  pi*c- 
dieted,  with  almost  absolute  cer- 
t^nty,  the  velocity  of  the  vessel 
he  caused  to  ))e  constructed.  Subse* 
queut  ejc]ieriencu  has  abundantly  tes- 
tified that  Fulton  w^ua  wron^  in  his 
estimate  of  the  powera  of  steam  as 
applied  tu  propelhug  vt:i<s,.>l.s. 

Having  succeeiled  so  far,  why  not 
accomplish  still  more  ?  Vessels  were 
vessels,  whether  they  sailed  on  the 
river  or  on  the  ocean.  And  why 
should  not  the  same  power  conquer 
the  waves  and  the  winds  of  the  At  Ian- 
tie,  as  well  as  run  against  the  rush- 
ing tide  of  the  JIudsun  i  So  Fulton, 
like  an  all-subduing  hen>,  went  .  to 
Work  ii^ain  with  tlm  intoulion  this 
time  ot  Constructing  a  Hto:im-shi]) 
which  would  cross  the  seas,  ami  pay 
its  respects  to  the  Oh  I  World.  While 
the  intention  was  being  carried  inti> 
action,  a  greater  eoiKi'ieror  tlian  Ful- 
ton interrupted  his  plans  and  puriK)ses. 
Ju>t  when  he  w^ls  altout  t:>  add  to  his 
glorv,  as  the  tii-st  c»jn.--.Uuctor  of  a  sue- 
c«asful  steam- boat,  tliat  of  being  the 
first  n:;vigator  of  the  ocean  by  this 
new  and  mighty  pi^wer,  Deatli  stop]K'd 
in,  and,  with  his  irreversibU  iiat,  snni- 
Aoued  him  to  luiother  scene  of  action. 
During  the  time  these  harassing 
litigatioiLS  and  disputes  wore  going  on, 
ana  w'hile  the  stcam-l»oat  ^ivsti'ui  was 
developing  itself,  and  also  while  he 
was  applying  it  on  a  1  artier  scale, 
Fuitou  devoted  snuie  of  his  time  and 
cneiyy  Vt  the  iniproveiin.  nt  «f  his 
iurp«-dn  ;:iii?.  other  mu:]is  of  v.  :;Lpe. 
He  clung  with   iirni   tciiuciiy  to  th-; 


thought,  that  it  was  in  his  ]>ower  to 
give  to  navies  a  destnictive  agency 
which  they  did  u«>t  possess.  In  this 
ellort  he  was  no  doubt  encouragctl  by 
the  ho]>o,  that,  were  he  succcvstul,  his 
native  country  woultl  l;o  safe  iVoni  the 
aggre.ssion  of  Euixipcan  powei-a.  The 
war  of  it*  12  had  given  an  impulse  to 
his  wishes.  He  liad,  however,  almost 
immediately  alter  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  instituted  a  set  of  cx- 
IHniments  witli  his  tori)edo,  and  he 
was  suci!cssful  in  destroying  a  vessel 
anchoret  1  in  the  bay  of  New  York. 
AVhen  the  entrances  of  some  of  the 
American  harboui-s  weix;  l>lockaded  by 
the  British  Fleet,  Fulton's  talents  were 
calletl  inti>  the  service  of  tlie  American 
Government ;  but  as  his  enterprises 
wen;  conduete*!  with  the  most  pro- 
found secrecy,  little  was  said  of  them 
at  the  time,  llis  niotion.s  weiv  watched 
by  spies,  and  regularly  rt-ported  to  the 
British  C'ommander,  who  on  one  occa- 
sion landed  a  strong  party,  which  sur- 
rounded the  liouse  in  wliich  Fultt)n 
intended  to  slccj).  By  a  lucky  acci- 
dent he  was  prevented  reaching  his 
intended  quartei*s,  or  he  woulil  cer- 
tainly have  been  m:uie  a  jirisoner. 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments 
ui)OU  the  nuxle  of  attacliing  the  tor- 
pedo, he  had  ])lanne*.l  an  instrument  by 
which  a  cable  was  to  l>e  cut.  This 
consisted  of  an  arrow  projected  beneath 
tlie  surface  of  the  water  by  a  small 
piece  of  onlnauoe.  A  trial  of  tlii-*  iu- 
stnmient  showed  the  la-aetieability  of 
fning  ai-tillery  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  watvr.  lie  next  dirircted  his  at^ 
tenti(m  to  the  conslrudion  of  a  war 
vessel,  to  be  nuA-.-d  by  steam,  and  lie 
succeeded  in  ])i"odin.ing  a  fi>rniiilable 
engine  of  naval  war  :  but,  as  it  w;us 
inteinled  solely  f  )i'  the  iletV-nce  of  hai^ 
Vionrs,  its  value,  when  eoinpareil  to 
subse«juent  im]irovemenl>,  is  not  easily 
eslinialed.  When  death  ai  rested  the 
career  of  Fulton  he  wasbu-iily  eugage<l 
in  omstnu. ling  an  iniprovotl  torm  ot* 
the  Mil>mMrine  vessel  wiiich  In:  had 
used  in  France.  Its  objeet  was  In  fur- 
nisii  a  sale  and  convenieni  moile  of 
using  his  ti>rpitloes  and  sniimarine 
guns.  He,  however,  was  de^iini.d  oiwa 
more  to  be  imtlli'd  in  hi>  alimipts.  Jn 
crossing  tlie  Jln-lson  iu  an  •»!••  n  mw- 
boat  he  caiiLcht  a  severe  eoM.  wliii'h 
I  was  fnlluvct  if  l>y  a  severe  illnes.^.  IJe- 
finv  he  had  wholly  reoovereJ,  his 
I  anxiety  in  i-olation  to  the  steani-irigato 
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ami  liiH  submarine  vts-sel  was  Huch  an 
to  iiuhico  Iiiiii,  ill  ilctlaiice  of  tho  sug- 
gi'.stioiis  of  prmltMice,  to  visit  tlio  navy- 
yard  at  i»roukliii,  mid  expusf  himself 
for  s<»iinj  hours  upon  tho  Hi'ck  oftliu 
f«»nm'r.  Tiie  n?sult  of  this  iinj)ru(loni.*«j 
was  u  rt-lapso  «»f  suoli  violmco  that  Iii.s 
c<»nstitiitiou,  enfei;]>h.'il  ]»y  ronst'int 
hihonrs  au«l  auxictius,  was  imalilc  to 
nvsisi  ii.  His  deatli  took  phicc  on  the 
j>Uli  (.f  Fein-uary,  IMo. 

An  American  writer,  well  al>lu  to 
ju<l;^«'  of  Fulton's  character,  says  : — 
"  lianily  has  it  ha]i|>i;iUHl  that  the  natu- 
riil  ih-ath  of  any  citizen  (?xcite«l  so  gene- 
ral mourning  as  that  of  FuIUmi.  Cut 
otf  in  the  very  lieigiit  of  his  u*'fulnes.^, 
and  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  his 
countrymen  felt  it  as  a  loss  almost  irre- 
jiarahle.  Fulton  was  in  pers'»n  c(.insi- 
derahly  abuve  the  middle  height  ;  his 
countenance  bnre  marks  «»f  intelligence 
ami  t.jleut.  Natural  rclinenieiit,  and 
long  intercourse  witli  the  m«»st  p<»li.-^hed 
societi«'s  bokh  of  Kurope  and  Am-'riea, 
ha<l  K^^'^""  ^'*^"  grace  and  eh'ganee  »if 
manners.  His  great  >uc«'rss.  and  the 
belief  that  his  invention  had  SM-urod  the 
certrdnty  of  great  w»allh,  howi-vor  mi- 
founded  this  belief  was  provi-d  to  be 
after  his  di-ath,  never,  f<»r  a  m«»ment, 
rendered  him  arrnganl  or  assuming. 
Fond  of  society,  h«'  was  the  s.»ul  (»f  the 
intelligent  circle  in  which  he  moVe<l, 
and  of  which  his  lio>pitable  mansion 
"Was  the  centre.  The  tini*  arts,  ducc  his 
chosen  pr«»fessi<»n,  were  his  recreatitm 
and  delight  in  after  yrars,  and  he  not 
oidy  practised  them  himsidf,  but  boun- 
tifully encourugt'd  the  ctlbrts  of  otliers." 
J.  F.  K. 
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Jl'Tkung  from  pa.-?t  history,  the  influ- 
ence of  great  couiic  wrid-i-s  upon  tlio 
maimers  and  (.»i)inions  of  the  peijjde 
Jiave  lieeu  a.huost  as  imixn-tant  as  those 
exercised  by  the  philosupher,  the  poli- 
tician, thf  historian,  and  the  divine. 
]^Iany  formid.abh-  evils  hav«*  been  put 
to  lliglit  by  the  tickling  sting  c»f  witty 
satire.  wlu'r«.'  thi'  pon«lerous  wea]ions 
of  fact  ami  argum«'nt  have  failed  ; 
many  a  noisy  faction  has  b<'en  dis- 
arme«l,  many  a  threatening  altei-catiiiu 
has  been  dissi})ated,  many  a  dismal 
face  has  }>een  illuminated,  by  a  grace- 
ful and.  well-<lirected  ]day  of  liiiniour, 
wliere  legal  ona«'lments,  mf»ral  a]»hor- 
ismn,  and  religious  exhortatluns  have 


been  comparatively  fndtleas.     There 
are  thounandd  who  can  laugh  much 
better  than  they  can  reason ;  who  can 
see  the  folly  of  an  undertaking  much 
clearer  by  a  stroke  of  wit  than  by  a 
cha])ter  of  logic.     Indeed,  there  are 
certain  triflers  in  society  whose  follies 
are  too  light  for  the  application  of  a 
8olemu  castigation  ;    who    are  better 
treated  in  tlu;  hands  of  tho  witty  aati- 
ri>t.      Hence,   neither    Reynolds    nor 
Wil>:on  couhl  have  wielded  the  startling 
p.»wer,the  cutting  humour,  the  homely 
thrusts    of   Hogarth :     their    appedia 
were   to   »»ne   cla.ss  of  Hoclety,  his  to 
anotlnr  ;  their  province  was  with  the 
worM  of  taste  and  elegance,  his  with 
it-4  vulg:irities  and  absurdities.      The 
imperfections  and  irregularities  of  men, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  assume  a  tranc 
j  mien,  are  lit  subjects  for  the  sportive 
I   pi-n.     Do  we  see  a  man  carrj' hira."<elf 
i   beyoml  the  limits  of  propriety,  does  he 
j  annoy  you  with  the  obliquity  of  hia 
I   views,  the  absurdity  of  his  dress,  or  the 
j  tlipiKiUcy  of  his  mannei*s  ?     He  is^  you 
feel  convinced,  fair  game  for  the  play 
of  wit  and  raillery  ;  which,  if  bestowed 
with  nicety,  may  curb  hia  folly  and 
ei:)nccit.      Out  of  numl)erlei>s  iUustra- 
tions,  one  now  occurs  to  our  memory. 
A  young  ju'eacher  had  delivered  a  dis- 
eour.*»e   <if  common-placc  merits  to  a 
congregation,  among  whom  was    the 
celebrated  K.d.>ert  Hall.     The  conceit 
and  b«imbast  of  the  young  aspirant  did 
not  initiate  him  in  the  favour  of  Hall. 
At   the  ci inclusion  of  the  service  tho 
f.inn-'r  was  extremely  solicitouH  to  gain 
the  verdict  of  the  great  preacher  ;  and, 
a!h-r  fruiilessly  iiUudiug  to  this  point 
and  the  other  illustration,  asked  Mall, 
'•  which  was  the  best  passage  he  had 
mader*     "Sir,"  said  the  orator,  **! 
eonsi<lor  the  best  ]iassage  you  made 
was  from  the  pulpit  to  the  vestry." 
I  Thus  dumfoundei-cd,  it  is  not  uurea- 
I  hoiiable  to  supjMisc  that  Hall  corrected 
I  this  youn^'  fisher  for  c<.>mplimeut8  with 
I  more  ellicieiicy  than  by  the  delivery  of 
.  a  long  and  sage  discourse.     We  beheve 
you  can  s/iamc  a  man  out  of  a  folly 
i  >ooni;r  by  well-administered  wit  tluui 
j  l.iy  subtle  argument  or  eloquent  declar 
mation.    Let  him  l)e  extremely  atten- 
tive to  the  decoration  of  his  person, 
you  may  reason  with  him  upon  the 
folly  and  expense  of  hia  conceit  with- 
out etfecfing  the  slightest  impression; 
but,  laugh  at  him,  burlesque  him,  twit 
him  with  the  length  of  hia  tailor's  biU| 
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mi  hiB  fopjxeriee  with  a  little 
teMoned  sarcasm,  and  you  will 
A  cannot  hold  out  long.  This  is 
explained — ^for  the  mere  fact  of 
leiDg  so  completely  absorbed  in 
outward  decorations,  shows  that 
onot  be  sensible  to  any  intellectual 
aent ;  but,  meeting  him  and  pay- 
im  off  in  his  own  currency,  com- 
ig  folly  with  folly,  brings  him 
to  the  level  of  common  sense  and 

lAt  is  here  applied  to  individuals 
[iially  applicable  to  society  at 
If  a  number  of  people  meet, 
lake  themselves  egregiously  ridi- 
ly  either  by  their  acts  or  their 
oals,  they  are  far  more  effectually 
iaed  by  a  few  sentences  in  Punch 
they  probably  would  be  by  a 
iderer"  in  the  Times.  We  can- 
ring  down  the  folly  of  a  man,  or 
tpany  of  men,  with  more  success 
Dy  making  them  the  subjects  of 
.  or  ridicvue.  Moreover,  the  nu- 
J8  auditory  which  we  are  sure  to 
9,  renders  the  infliction  poignant 
tegree. 

9  away,  then,  which  great  comic 
rs  have  exercised,  from  one 
ation  to  another,  upon  the  peo- 
lust  be  compute*!  by  no  ordinary 
ire.  In  one  country  a  Cervantes, 
»ther  a  Eabelais  ;  here  an  Ariosto, 

a  Molidre  ;  now  a  Farquhar,  a 
neve,  and  a  Steele  ;  then  a  Butler, 
fty  and  an  Addison  ;  what  asso- 
Ds  we  have  with  the  names  of 
!  what  a  powerful  influence  they 
ised  upon  the  people  among  whom 
ive<i !  Thou  sportive  spirit  of 
I,  what  votaries  thou  hast  had  in 
!  How  these  have  sped  thy  merry 
,  supported  thy  frolicsome  king- 
paia  court  before  thy  joy-inspiring 
e  !  Turning  from  these,  our  eyes 
ipon  one  on  whom  their  mantle 

to  have  descended  ^  one  whose 
nt  wit,  racy  humour,  and  pro- 
incy  have  cheered  many  a  droop- 
»rt,  illuminated  many  a  sunken 
orrecteil  many  a  ridiculous  error, 
bed  around  our  hearts  and  homes 
)  of  mirth  and  pleasantry. 
At  we  have  briefly  aiiverted  to  in 
commencement  has  been  fully 
ittted  in  the  writings  and  career 
omos  Hood.  Rather  indirectly 
lirectly,  Hood's  comic  genius  has, 
less,  exercised  a  considerable  in- 
e  over  those  classes  of  society 


whose  foibles  are  better  corrected  by 
the  sting  of  wit  than  by  the  gravest 
lectures  on  wisdom.  His  humorous 
satires  on  passing  events,  on  the  little- 
ness of  this  subject  and  the  folly  of 
that ;  his  hatred  of  all  cant ;  his  aver- 
sion to  all  oppression ;  his  quick  pene- 
tration of  the  grotesque  absurdities  of 
human  nature,  prove  to  us  that  his 
drollery  was  turned  to  a  very  import- 
ant account,  that  the  office  whicn  he 
filled  was  of  eminent  service  to  the 
i^e.  Withal  he  carolled  on  with  a 
light  spirit  and  a  feeling  heart ;  and, 
even  in  his  most  scornful  moods,  forms 
a  perfect  antithesis  to  the  bull-dog 
ferocity  of  Swift,  or  the  subtle  irony 
of  Addison.  Warmth  of  heart  is  a 
leading  characteristic  of  his  writings, 
and  although  he  might  sting  your 
follies,  and  denounce  your  anti-Chria- 
tian  enormities  in  the  treatment  of 
your  slaves  of  the  needle,  there  beats 
a  heart  in  Thomas  Hood  overflowing 
with  human  love  and  charity. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  bori 
in  London,  in  1796.  His  parentage 
was  somewhat  of  a  literary  character, 
his  father  being  a  bookseller  in  the  city, 
we  understand,  of  the  firm  of  Vemor 
and  Hood.  Of  his  childhood  we  have 
no  particulars  beyond  those  given  in 
his  "Literary  Reminiscences,"  which 
appeared  in  "Hood's  Own."  Like 
Mazlitt  and  others,  he  often  turns 
round  and  breaks  out  in  rapturous  en- 
thusiasm on  the  pest — on  the  golden 
dreams  of  life's  happiest  hoursw  "  Thus 
my  birth,"  he  says,  "was  neither  so 
humble  that,  like  John  Jones,  I  have 
been  obliged  amongst  my  lays  to  lay 
the  cloth,  and  to  court  the  cook  and  the 
Muses  at  the  same  time  ;  nor  vet  so 
lofty  that,  with  a  certain  lady  of  title, 
I  could  not  write  without  letting  my- 
self down.  Then,  for  education,  though, 
on  the  one  hand,  I  have  not  taken  my 
degree  with  Blucher  ;  yet,  on  the  other, 
I  have  not  been  rusticated  at  the  open- 
air  school,  like  the  poet  of  Helpstone." 
Hood's  parents  were  of  that  class 
who  could  just  give  their  son  a  respect- 
able education,  the  acquisition  of  which, 
however,  gave  him  a  certain  degree  of 
experience  of  school- training  which  he 
has  turned  to  considerable  advantage  in 
some  of  his  productions.  In  the 
"  Camaby  Correspondence,"  droll  as  it 
reads,  there  is  doubtless  much  of  the 
author's  own  experience.  He  passed 
his  educational  courses  in  one  or  two 
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of  those  promising  establishments 
ycleped  "Preparatory"  and  "Finish- 
ing academies,  some  of  the  evils  of 
which  he  has  very  vividly  exposed. 
"I  have  entered  into  these  personal 
details,"  he  says,  "  though  pertaining 
rather  to  illiterate  than  to  literary 
reminiscences,  partly  because  the  im- 
portant subject  of  education  has  lie- 
come  of  prominent  interest,  and  partly 
to  hint  that  a  writer  may  often  mean  in 
earnest  what  ho  says  in  jest.  One  of 
my  readers,  at  least,  has  given  me 
credit  for  a  serious  purpose.  A  school- 
master called,  during  the  vacation,  on 
the  father  of  one  of  his  pupils,  and,  in 
answer  to  his  announcement  of  the  re- 
opening of  his  establishment,  was  in- 
formen  that  the  young  gentleman  was 
not  to  return  to  the  academy.  Tlie 
worthy  parent  declared  that  he  had 
read  the  'Camaby  Correspondence,' 
in  the  *  Comic  Annual,'  and  nad  made 
up  his  mind."  "But,  my  dear  sir," 
expostulated  the  pedagogue,  "  you  can- 
not be  serious  ;  why  the  *  Comic  An- 
nual' is  nothing  but  a  book  full  of 
jokes."  "Yes,  yes,"  returned  the 
father,  "  but  it  has  led  me  into  a  few 
of  your  tricks.  I  believe  Mr.  Hood. 
James  is  not  coming  again." 

Whether  Hood  was  victimised  in  one 
of  these  "Do-the-boy"  establishments, 
we  are  not  enabled  to  say  ;  but  the  re- 
pugnance he  has  shown  to  the  juggling 
conduct  with  which  many  of  tnem  are 
managed,  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  he  h;id  tasted  some  of  their  bitter- 
ness. "  I  hate  all  forcing-frames,"  he 
says,  "  for  the  young  intellect,  and  the 
Locke  system,  which,  after  all,  is  but  a 
canal  system  for  raising  the  babe-mind 
to  unnatural  levels."  The  "  Irish  School- 
master and  the  Hedge-schools  "  is  an- 
other lecture,  full  of  pith  and  humour, 
on  the  same  momentous  subject.  His 
fondness  of  children  was  an  eminent 
characteristic,  and  nothing  seemed  to 
arouse  his  indignation  sooner  than  any- 
thing calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  growth  of  their  minds  or  bodies. 

To  return  to  the  accounts  of  his  life. 
He  wittily  observes :  "The  very  earliest 
of  one's  literary  recollections  must  be 
the  acc^uisition  of  the  alphabet ;  and, 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  firat  rudiments, 
I  was  placed  on  a  par  with  the  Learned 
Pig,  by  two  maiaen  ladies  that  were 
called  Hogsflesh.  Tlie  circumstance 
would  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning, 
^'nt   that   being   a   day-boarder,  and 


taking  my  dinner  with  the  fianilTy  I 
became  aware  of  a  Buconian  brother 
who  was  never  mentioned  except  by 
his  initial,  and  was  probably  the  pro- 
totype of  the  senaitive  '  Mr.  H  /  in 
Lamb's  unfortunate  fi&rce.  The  school 
in  question  was  sitnated  in  Token- 
house-yard,  a  convenient  distance  for  a 
native  of  the  Poulti7,  or  Birchin-lane^ 
I  forget  which,  and,  in  truth,  am  not 
particularly  anxious  to  be  more  cer- 
tainly acquainted  with  my  parish.  It 
was  a  me^politan  one,how0Ter,  which 
is  recorded  without  the  slightiast  re- 

n nance  ;  firstly,  for  that^  practieally, 
ad  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  and, 
secondly,  because,  theoreticallj,  I 
would  as  lief  have  been  a  nAiive  of 
London  as  of  Stoke  P(^  or  Little 
Pedlington."  Mrs.  a  C.  HsJl,  in  an 
agreeable  sketch  of  the  poets^  has  al- 
luded to  this  period  of  his  life  :  *^  And 
vet  he  was  city-bom  and  city-bred; 
bom  in  the  unpoetic  district  of  the 
Poultry,  though  bom,  as  it  were,  to 
letters,  for  his  fiither  was  a  bookseller ; 
and  the  son  was  remarkable  for  great 
vivacity  of  spirits,  and  prcme  to  asto- 
nish good  citizens,  ^ests  at  his  £s^her'% 
no  less  than  his  fellow-pupila  when  at 
school,  by  the  shrewdness  and  bril- 
liancy of  his  observations  upon  topioi 
of  which  it  was  thought  lie  knew 
nothing."  In  1811,  when  he  waa  twelve 
years  of  ajre,  he  had  to  moozn  the 
death  of  his  father  and  elder  brother. 
He  finished  his  education,  and,  as  he 
informs  us,  "  a  friend  of  Uie  funily 
having  taken  a  fimcy  to  me,  proposed 
to  initiate  me  in  those  profitable  mer- 
cantile niyBteries  which  enaUed  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  to  gild  his  gnM- 
hopper;  and,  like  another  Frank 
Osbaldistone,  I  found  myself  planted 
on  a  counting-house  stool,  which,  never- 
theless, served  occaaionsJUy  for  a  Pega- 
sus on  three  legs,  every  feot^  of  ooune^ 
being  a  dactyle  or  aspondee.**  It  is  re- 
markable that  two  of  oar  matest 
modem  humourists.  Lamb  ana  Hood, 
have  been  thus  aoqoainted  with  the 
counting-house.  The  stools  of  these 
busy,  utilitarian  scenes  have  seated 
many  a  son  of  sterling  genios ;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  trammeli 
of  commerce,  the  pursuits  of  the  "  yel- 
low dirt"  have  not  interfered  with  |- 
some  (as  Heaven  forbid  they  should  ' 
with  any !)  in  enjo^jring  the  lighter  re*  ^ 
laxations  of  art^  scienoe^  or  Utentora  ^ 
In  this  positioo,  however,  owing  li   ^ 
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te  lii>Mi,  be       .  not  remain 
Ite  b«*  reoQffii  I  oA  htm  given  of 
tMige  in  Us  life      n  the  IqUow- 
imoroni  soinnet : — 

ras  I  Mt  mpoo  a  lofty  stool 

rfkjf  d«k,  and  with  a  oleiUy  pen 

a  «ndi  mforuing,  at  the  stroke  of  ten, 

tm  in  Bell  and  Oa.*sooffinieraal  sohod, 

rvJbrd-ooart^  a  shady  nook  and  oool, 

bsoorite  rstrsat  of  merohant  men ; 

poidd  my  ouill  torn  Tagnmt  even  then. 

Ids  stray  dips  in  the  Osstalian  pool 

idble  entry,  now  a  ilowery  trope, 

pag  poetk  hoB^  with  trade  wax  : 

gwKlsBtii    Mnton—Grote  and  Presoott 

Plspe; 

lag  —  and  Hogg  —  Olynn-mills  and 


and  Towgeod— hsBp— the  Bard  of 
l^Djiua    tallow-— Bums— and  flax  I 

fte  advioe  of  the  |>hyBioiuM  he 
■hipped,  M  per  adyice,"  to  some 
■B  of  hie  Cither  in  Dondee.  Of 
fsge  and  the  soenes  he  enoonn- 
doring  hie  eojonm  in  Sootland, 
■  left  some  animated  accoonta. 
( duing  this  period  that  he  made 
•t  aeqwaintance  with  that  won- 
engine  with  which  in  after  yean 
I  to  be  ao  doeely  allied.  Some- 
in  the  local  govenmient  of  the 
preeented  a  ludicrous  aspect  to 
md,  whidi  he  communicated,  in 
ape  of  a  quizzing  letter,  to  the 

of  a  Dundee  newspaper.  This 
Lta  appearence,  and  was  followed 
le  others.  He  subsequently  con- 
sd  to  the  pages  of  the  ^  Dundee 
ine.**  Of  course,  these  produc- 
were  the  mere  offspring  of  his 
te^  their  author  little  dreaming 
ley  formed  the  germ  of  his  future 
Becruited  in  health,  he  left 
id  and  returned  to  London,  with 

to  some  employment.  He  was 
ards  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  an 
tTj  and  was  ultimately  under  one 

Le  Keux ;  but,  whether  owing 
iistaste  for  the  business,  or  a 
r  relish  for  the  paths  of  literature, 
ow  not,  but  he  abandoned  the 

and  took  to  the  latter.  That 
Ttained  some  taste  for  the  former 
idantly  testified  in  the  numerous 

designs  with  which  he  has  illus- 
his  productions  ;  although  their 
ml  merit  consists  in  the  descrip- 
rith  which  they  are  accompanied, 
drawing  of  a  wag,  seated  near 
tail  of  a  donkcnr,  crying  out  to 
urchins,  *  Why  don't  you 
It**  and  another  of  a  man, 


of  Daniel-Lambert  dimenidon^  pro- 
truding his  legs  half-aryard  beyond  the 
foot  of  his  bed  which  is  oalled  ^A  Snare 
Bed."  *^ 

Hia  future  career,  beyond  the  pro- 
duction of  his  numerous  comic  worki^ 
nresents  no  incidents  of  importance 
Indeed,  he  tells  us  himself—^  As  for 
incidents  of  importance,  I  remember 
noneL  except  being  drawn  for  a  soldier, 
which  was  a  hoax,  and  haying  the  op- 
portunity of  ^ying  a  casting  rote  on  a 
great  parochial  question,  ofiy  I  didn't 
attend.  I  have  neyer  been  even  third 
in  a  duel  or  crossed  in  love.  Thestream 
of  life  has  flown  on  with  me  very  like 
that  of  the  New  Biver,  which  eyery- 
body  knows  has  so  little  romance  about 
it  that  its  head  has  never  troubled  na 
with  a  tale.** 

It  was  on  the  demise  of  Mr.  John 
Scott,  of  the  ^  London  Magazine,'*  that 
Hood  was  launched  on  the  rough  and 
uncertain  waters  of  literature.    The 

Sriodioal  passing  into  the  hands  of 
essrs.  Taylor  and  Heasey,  he  waa  en- 
trusted, in  1891.  with  some  parts  of  its 
management^  which  poet  waa  fnliUled 
with  great  ability.  To  Hood  this  waa 
a  moat  congenial  position,  for  the  Maga- 
zine numbered  among  its  contributors 
the  names  of  Lamb,  Gary,  Proctor,  Cun- 
ningham, Bowring,  Bart(m,  Hazlitt^ 
Hartley  Coleridge,  Talfourd,  Horace 
Smith,  and  other  notables  of  the  day, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  upon  inti- 
mate terms.  In  his  ''Literary  Bemi- 
niscences,"  he  has  ffiven  us  some  admir- 
able sketches  of  these  worthies,  en>e- 
cially  of  Lamb  and  the  elder  Cderidge. 
In  the  former,  he  naturally  discovered 
a  kirdred  spirit,  and  they  were  united 
in  the  warmest  bonds  of  friendship^ 
until  the  kindly  soul  of  Elia  passed  to 
another  world.  Who  among  us,  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  prompted 
Hazlitt,  on  a  raw  January  morning,  to 
walk  ten  miles  to  hear  Coleridge  preadi, 
would  not  have  done  the  same  to  have 
sat  in  the  united  company  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  Thomas  Hooa?  What  dainty 
conceits  (for  both  were  poets  as  well  as 
humourists)  must  have  passed  between 
them  ;  how  quaint  their  humour ;  how 
delicate  and  refined  their  criticisms  ; 
how  TtLCY  and  genial  their  conversation ! 
We  could  not  imagine  the  converse  of 
two  men  more  truly  congenial  than  that 
of  Lamb  and  Hood. 

We  believe  Hood's  first  work,  or 
the  eariieat  whidi  broo^t  him  into 
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prominent  notice  before  the  public,  was 
the  "  Odes  and  Addresses,'*  written  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
J.  U.  Reynolds.  This  was  followed,  in 
1829,  by  the  publication  of  a  humorous 
poem,  entitled  the  "  Epping  Hunt," 
which  is  something  akin  to  Cowper's 
"  John  Gilpin,"  but  more  ludicrous  in 
incidents,  and  decidedly  more  jocular 
in  narrative.  Every  verse  has  one  or 
more  rich  ho7}Hnots,    Thus,  he  says  : — 

But  Hiiggius,  like  a  wary  man. 
Was  uo'or  from  saddle  cast ; 

Resolv'd,  by  going  very  slow. 
On  sitting  very  fast. 

And  so  ho  jogg'd  to  Tot'n*am  Croas, 
An  anciont  town  well  known  ; 

Whore  Edward  wept  for  Eleanor 
In  mortar  and  in  stone. 

A  royal  game  of  fox  and  goose, 
To  play  on  such  a  loss ; 

Whenever  she  sets  down  her  orU, 
Thereby  he  puts  a  cross. 
This  was  followed  by  his  celebrated 
"  Whims  and  Oddities,"  which  fairly 
launched  him  into  public  favour  as  a 
genuine  humourist,  and  a  man  of  un- 
doubted original  geniiLS.  In  this  ap- 
}>eared  that  ])i(iiuint  humour,  that  quick 
appreciation  oi  the  lu<licrous,  that  capri- 
cious invention,  that  sarcasm  of  absur- 
dity, and,  withal,  that  devotional  admir- 
ation of  everything  that  tends  to  the 
elevation  of  mankmd,  which  have  e.o 
justly  distinguished  his  succeeding  pro- 
ductions. &fore  we  make  any  qiiota- 
tions,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Hood 
almost  stands  alone,  regarded  as  a  comic 
writer,  who  has  interspersed  his  pieces 
with  80  much  true  poetry.  "  When 
dealing  with  the  most  familiar  subjects," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Atheiuxmm^  "  whe- 
ther it  might  be  a  sweep  bewailing  the 
suppression  of  his  cry,  or  a  mother 
searching  through  St.  Giles's  for  her 
lost  infant,  or  a  Miss  KilmaiLsegg's  gol- 
den childhootl,  there  was  hardly  a  verse 
in  which  some  touches  of  heart  or  some 
play  of  fancy  did  not  beckon  the  laugh- 
ing reader  away  into  far  c>ther  worlds 
than  the  jester's."  Thus,  in  illustration 
of  this  combination  of  the  serious  and 
humorous,  take  two  stanzas  from  the 
"  Stag-eyed  Lady  :"— 
Next  night,  a  head,  a  little  lady  head, 
Push^  through  the  waters  a  most  glossy 


With  weedy  tresses,  thrown  apart  and  spread, 
Comb'd  by  live  ivory  to  show  the  spaoe 

Of  a  pale  forehead,  and  two  eyes  that  shed 
A  soft  blue  mist,  breathing  a  bloomy  grace 

Over  their  sleepless  lids— and  so  she  raird 

Uer  aqualine  nose  abovo  the  stream,    and 
gaoed. 


She  oped  her  lips,  lips  of  a  gentle  bloah. 

So  pale  it  seem  d  near  drowned  lo  wUts^— 

She  oped  her  lips,  and  fiMrth  their  9pna%  a 

jjr^iah 

Of  music  babbling   through  the  soz&oe 

light; 

The  leaves  are  motionlesB,  the  breene  hodi 

To  listen  to  the  air — and  through  the  night 

There  come  these  words  of  a  moefc  phdnuvt 

ditty. 
Sobbing  as  they  would  break  all  hearts  with 
pitty. 

Beading  a  few  verses  before  we 
come  to  these,  one  is  scaroelT  prepared 
to  encounter  such  a  poetical  parenthe- 
sis in  the  midst  of  jocund  humour  and 
ludicrous  situations.  There  is  an  equil 
disposition  to  the  groteeaue  in  some  of 
his  serious  pieces,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
poor  sempstress  whom  the  birds  twit 
with  spring.  Even  in  the  midst  of  % 
solemn  subject,  he  breaks  ont  in  some 
familiar  hint  or  quaint  illustration,  bat 
never  injuring  the  character  of  his  per- 
formance. There  was  a  delicacy— a 
quick  sense  of  the  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  ludicrous  —  about  him,  wfaidi, 
whether  he  was  dealing  with  the  oomie 
or  the  serious,  enabled  him  to  unite  the 
two  with  remarkable  nicety.  Hokoe^ 
the  following  piece,  although  it  may 
not  exactly  illustrate  the  point  in  re- 
view, will  serve  to  show  his  powers  in 
combining  the  serious  and  absurd. 
It  is  entitled,  "A  Parental  Ode  to 
my  Son,  aged  three  years  and  five 
months : " — 

Thou  happv,  happy  elf  I 
(But  Ktop,  first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear)— 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself! 
(My  love,  he's  poking  peas  into  hb  ears  I) 

Thou  merry,  laogidng  sprite  t 

Witk  spirito  fearer  Itgh^ 
Untouched  oy  sorrow,  and  UDSoird  by  rin. — 
(Good  hoavens !  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin !) 

Thou  little  tricksy  Pock  \ 

With  antic  toys  so  fiinnily  bsetuok. 

Light  as  the  singing-lnrd  that  wings  the  ur, 

(The  door  !  the  (foor  I  Hell  tumble  down  the 

stair!) 
Thou  darling  of  thy  sire  ! 
(Why,  Jane  !  hell  set  hi'i  pinafine  a-fire !) 
I       Thou  imp  of  mirth  And  joy  1 
In  love's  dear  ohain  so  strong  and  bright  a 

link  ; 
Thou  idol  of  thv  nareate  1    (Diat  the  h^  1 
There  goes  my  ink  1) 

Thou  cherub-brat  of  earth  I 

Fit  playfellow  for  Fays,  by  moooligfat  pak^ 
In  harmless  sport  and  mirth  1 

(That  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pnlb  Us  tiil!) 
Thou  human  honey-bes^  eztvaothig  ~ 

From  every  bloseomin  the  worid  t 
Singing  in  youth's  Elysiam  eter  sa 

(Another  tomUe  I— thafbUspiwimMSiQ 
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feher*!  pride  and  hope  I 

broak  the  mirror  with  that  ddpping- 

rope!) 

mre  heart  new-atamped  from  Nature's 

mint — 

I  did  he  learn  that  squint  ?) 

tmng  domestic  dove  f 

laTo  thatjug^  off,  with  another  shore  !) 

wraUng  of  the  hymeneal  nest, — 

lOfle  torn  cloUies  his  best  ?) 

spitomeof  man  ! 

Climb  upon  the  table,  that's  his  plan  !) 

d  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning 

life— 

:ot  the  knife !) 

nviable  being ! 

irms,  no  clouds  in  thy  blue  sky  fore- 


a,  ©lay  on, 

n  John  1 

le  light  ball,  bestride  the  stick — 

r  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick !) 

1  fimdes  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down, 

ting  the   fietce   grotesque,  and   antic 

brisk, 

oany  a  lamb-like  frisk, — 

I  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your 
afown!) 

iretty  opening  rose ! 

»  your  mother,  chUd,  and  wipe  your 

noae!) 

and  breathing  music  like  the  south — 

ally  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth  !) 

M  the  mom,  and  brilliant  as  its  star, — 

,  that  window  had  an  iron  bar !) 

B  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove — 

II  you  what,  my  love, 

ot  write  unless  he's  sent  above). 

3al  as  this  may  appear,  nothing 
be  truer  to  natiire.  Even  the 
exclamations  in  parenthesis  are 

0  much  intended  to  show  the 
esis  of  the  endearing  charms  of 
lood,  as  that  natural  spirit  of 
fulness  associated  with  the  pa- 
.  character  ;  so  do  not  laugh  too 

Hood  was  not  the  man  to  sport 
with  the  feelings  of  a  child  or 
■ent ;  and  there  is  a  depth  of 
uity  beneath  all  the  humour  from 
many  may  take  a  lesson, 
ninff  again  to  the  "Whims  and 
iea,  we  find  several  pieces  in 
and  prose  which  are  popularly 
a  to  the  public.  Puns  upon  puns, 
t  comparisons,  droll  conceits,  the 
iasence  of  wit  and  humour,  meet 
Q  the  richest  abundance.  Fore- 
among   them  is  the  inimitable 

1  of  "Faithless  Nelly  Grajr," 
,  for  sparkling  wit,  united  with 
lost  mirth-provoking  drollery,  is 
passed  by  anything  of  the  sort  in 
Dgoage.  To  extract  a  few  verses 
I  maim  it  worse  than  the  poor 


Ben  fiattle  was  a  soldier  bold. 

And  used  to  war's  alarms ; 
But  a  cannon-ball  took  off  his  legs, 

So  he  laid  down  his  arms  1 

Now,  as  they  bore  him  off  the  field. 

Said  he,  **  Let  others  shoot, 
For  here  I  leave  my  second  leg. 

And  the  Forty-second  Foot  1 " 

The  army-sux]ffeons  made  him  limbs : 
Said  he,  "  They're  only  pegs  ; 

But  there's  as  wooden  members,  quite, 
As  represents  my  legs  1 " 

Now  Ben  he  lov'd  a  pretty  maid. 

Her  name  was  Nelly  Gray ; 
So  he  went  to  pay  her  his  devoura 

When  he'd  devour'd  his  pay  I 

But  when  he  call'd  on  Nelly  Oray 

She  made  him  quite  a  scoff ; 
And  when  she  saw  his  wooden  legs. 

Began  to  take  them  off  1 

"Oh,  NeUy  Oray  I  oh,  Nelly  Gray  ! 

Is  this  your  love  so  warm  i 
The  love  that  loves  a  scarlet  ooat 

Should  be  more  uniform  !  " 

Said  she,  "  I  lov'd  a  soldier  once. 
For  he  was  blythe  and  brave  ; 

But  I  will  never  love  a  man 
With  both  legs  in  the  grave ! 

"  Before  you  had  those  timber  toes 

Your  love  T  did  allow  ; 
But,  then,  you  know,  you  stand  upon 

Another  footing  now  t  " 

"  Oh,  Nelly  Gray  I  oh,  Nellv  Gray  I 
For  all  your  jeering  speecnes. 

At  duty's  call  I  left  my  legs 
In  Badajos's  breaches  I 

"Why,  then,"  said  she,  "you've  lost  the 
feet 

Of  legs  in  war's  alarms, 
And  now  you  cannot  wear  your  shoes 

Upon  your  feats  of  arms  I  " 

"  Oh,  false  and  fickle  Nelly  Gray  I 

I  know  why  you  refuse  : — 
Though  I've  no  feet,  some  other  man 

Is  standing  in  my  shoes ! 

"  I  wish  I  ne'er  had  seen  your  face  ; 

But  now,  a  long  farewell ! 
For  you  will  be  my  death  :  alas  I 

You  will  not  be  my  Nell  I 

'^Qim,  when  he  went  from  Nelly  Gray, 

His  heart  so  heavy  got. 
And  life  was  such  a  burUien  grown. 

It  made  him  take  a  knot ! 

So  round  his  melancholy  neck 

A  rope  he  did  entwine. 
And,  for  his  second  time  in  life. 

Enlisted  in  the  Line  ! 

One  end  he  tied  around  a  beam. 
And  then  removed  his  pegs ; 

And,  as  his  legs  were  off,  of  course. 
He  soon  was  off  his  legs ! 

And  there  he  hung  till  he  was  dead 

As  any  nail  in  town  ; 
For,  though  distress  had  out  him  up. 

It  could  not  cut  him  down ! 
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A  doien  men  ut  on  his  corpse 

To  tind  out  why  he  died  ; 
And  they  buried  Ben  in  four  oroas-roada, 

With  a  ttate  in  his  inside  ! 

We  must  leave  this  work  with  a 
short  extract  in  prose : — "  A  Ballad- 
siNOER  is  a  town-crier  for  the  adver- 
tising of  lost  tunes.  Hunger  hath 
made  him  a  miud-instrument :  his 
want  is  vocal,  and  not  he.  His  voice 
had  gone  a-be^giug  before  he  took  it 
up,  and  applieuit  to  the  same  trade  ; 
it  was  too  strong  to  hawk  mackerel, 
but  was  just  soft  enough  for  '  Robin 
Adair.'  His  business  is  to  make  popu- 
lar songs  unpopular :  he  gives  the  air, 
like  a  weathercock,  with  many  varia- 
tions. As  for  a  key,  he  has  but  one — 
a  latch-key — ^for  all  manner  of  tunes  ; 
and  as  they  are  to  pass  current  among 
the  lower  sorts  of  people,  he  makes  his 
notes  like  a  country  banker's,  as  thick 
as  he  can.  His  tones  have  a  copper 
sound,  for  he  sounds  for  copper ;  and 
for  the  musical  divisions  he  hath  no 
regard,  but  sings  on  like  a  kettle,  with- 
out taking  any  heed  of  the  bars.  Be- 
fore beginning,  he  clears  his  pipe  with 
gin ;  and  he  is  always  hoarse  from  a 
thorough  draft  in  his  throat.  He  hath 
but  one  shake,  and  that  is  in  winter. 
His  voice  sounds  flat,  from  flatulence  ; 
and  he  fetches  bieath,  like  a  drowning 
kitten,  whenever  he  can.  Notwith- 
standing iJl  this,  his  music  gains 
ground,  for  it  walks  with  him  from 
end  to  end  of  the  street.  He  is  your 
only  performer  that  requires  not  many 
entreaties  for  a  song ;  for  he  will  chant, 
without  asking,  to  a  street  cur  or  a 
parish  post.  His  only  backwardness 
IS  to  a  stave  afler  dinner,  seeing  that 
he  never  dines  ;  for  he  sings  for  bread, 
and,  though  com  has  ears,  sings  very 
commonly  in  vain.  As  for  his  country, 
he  is  an  Englishman  ;  that,  by  his 
birthright,  may  sing  whether  he  can 
or  not. 

The  success  attending  the  "  Whims 
and  Oddities,"  probably  induce<l  Hood 
to  commence  that  well-Known  series  of 
wit  and  humour — the  "Comic  Annu- 
als." It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
into  the  merits  of  each  volume,  but 
shall  merely  remark  that  it  is  really 
surprising  to  find,  in  a  numerous  series 
of  ten  or  twelve  volumes,  such  una- 
bated vigour  and  fi*eshnesa.  In  many 
of  our  comic  writers  we  have  found  a 
repetition  of  jokes,  and  a  recurrence  to 
ola  conceits  and  humours ;  it  is  not  so 


in  Hood's.  Every  po^  yon  torn  mwrn 
of  these  **  Annuals^  is  moving  700  to 
mirth  wil^  some  iireidi  dazzle  <»  wit  or 
play  of  humour.  Barely,  if  ever,  were 
the  abuses  of  society,  the  absurdities  of 
fashion,  or  the  inhumanity  of  man 
more  fearlessly  and  powerfully  exposed 
than  in  these  **  Annuals."  We  tn 
now  viewing  them  more  ma  eerious 
teachers  than  as  lively  entertainerL 
Apart  from  their  unbounded  capricious- 
ness  of  fancy,  their  droUeriee  and  wit- 
ticisms, there  is  a  depth  of  meanii^  a 
serious  appeal  to  the  deeper  emotiont 
of  our  nature,  pervading  tnem  alL  We 
have  sometimes  been  at  a  Ion  to  anive 
at  the  real  character  of  Hood's  geniiiB. 
There  is  such  a  contrast  of  the  eerioot 
and  comic, — such  a  glow  of  fun  on  the 
one  hand,  and  such  a  depth  of  acdeiB- 
nity  on  the  other, — tnat,  liowever 
studied  the  process,  no  analysis  gives 
us  a  satisfactory  result.  We  believe  it 
is  Gilfillan  who  regrets  that  Hood 
should  have  played  the  fool  rather  than 
Lear  in  the  play.  We  think  he  played 
the  latter  e(^uall]^  as  much  as  tne  m- 
mcr,  even  m  ms  comic  productioDi, 
saying  nothing  about  the  terriUe  so- 
lemnity and  tragic  passion  of  sevenl 
of  his  serious  ones.  In  additioDy  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  fool  dt^  adds, 
by  contrast,  to  the  tragic  pathos  of 
iJear  ;  and  the  same  may  be  Remarked 
of  Hood,  who,  by  treating  a  suliject 
lightly,  renders  it,  hj  contrast,  more 
aneotmg  and  pathetia  A  brother- 
humounst,  Richard  Barham,  affords 
another  illustration  in  some  of  his 
pieces,  especially  that  cuttinff  reproof 
administered  on  the  vile,  mormd  appe- 
tite of  attending  public  ezecutionain 
the  ''Hon.  Mr.  Sucklethumbkin's 
Story  of  the  Execution."  The  comic 
writmgs  of  Hood  bear  tins  characteris- 
tic in  particular  :  while  he  sets  before 
you  a  ^ast  of  endless  diversiany— while 
he  burlesqued  an  evil  with  the  most 
inimitable  numour, — there  is  a  dimee 
of  stem  solemnity  beneath  alL  Tou 
hear  the  waggeries  of  Touchstone 
united  with  the  melancholy  sensibility 
of  Jacques.  How  he  has  burlesqued 
some  of  our  social  evils,  and  yet,  with 
all  his  humour,  how  he  assails  and 
brings  them  down  to  a  serious  aspect. 
A  piece  in  one  of  his  "Annnalfl"  may 
fitly  illustrate  our  view  of  Hood  in  this 
respect.  The  ''Draper^B  Petitioii,'' 
were  it  not  for  the  fn  ' 
and  allusions  with  wh 
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^  might  be 
luctioiui: — 

•  ■oiTowB  of  ft  olaM  of  men, 

,  thoogh  tktj  bow  to  fitfhion  and 

wttty, 

lUd.  oudms  or  woos  fiotitioas  pen, 

loaey's  ell-wide  and  of  a  lasting  quality. 

i*d  and  diaoontenfced  with  our  lot» 
!^(■t  the  olamorouswe  take  oursta- 

o^BiblKm-men,  yet  ia  there  n«t 
ilsoe  of  Irish  in  our  agitation. 

ra?ere  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  ; 
wierats  our  glorious  Constitution  ; 
'  King  William's  advent  should  have 

in* 

only  want  a  Counter  BoTolution. 

;  Xioid  Russell,  and  his  final  measure ; 

lot  Lord  Melbourne's  oounsel  to  the 

one; 

.  this  bill  or  that  gives  us  diipleasure : 

■easnres  we  dislike  are  all  our  own. 

ah-law  the  ''Great  Western"  loves 


one  our  foreign  polioy  pervading ; 

m-laws, — ^none  of  these  we  oare  to 

me: 

vils  we  refer  to  over-trading. 

or  tithe  our  murmurs  are  not  drawn  : 
werenoe  the  Church — but  hang  the 
;hl 

>  her  minirterB— but  curse  the  lawn  I 
ava^  alas !  too  much  to  do  with  both  J 

>  the  sex — to  serve  them  is  a  bliss  1 
!«it  they  find  us  civil,  never  surly  : 
i  we  hope  of  female  firiends  is  this, 
their  last  linen  may  be  wanted  early. 

lo  oan  tell  the  miseries  of  men 
serve  the  very  cheapest   shops  in 
b! 

t  and  weary,  they  leave  off  at  ten, 
k*d  up  by  ladies  l>eating  of  'em  down  t 
not  Hamlet  his  opinion  given — 
[amlet  had  a  heart  for  drapers' ser- 
te! 

nstom  is  (say  custom  after  seven) 
honour'd  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 


ne  then,  gentle  ladies,  oome  in  time ; 

helm  our  oounten^  and  unload  our 

tves; 

t  us  all  until  the  seventh  ohime, 

it  OS  have  the  remnants  to  ourselves  ! 

1  of  knowledge  to  lay  in  a  stock, 

Mt  remain  in  iffnoranoe  incurable  : 

f  Shakspere,  Milton,  Dryden,  Locke, 

»ther  &brics  that  have  proved  so  dur- 

». 

f  for  thoughts  of  inteUectual  kind, 

lot  to  ffo  bewilder 'd  to  our  beds  ; 

off  and  fustian  taking  up  the  mind, 

Mns  and  needles  ruDning  in  our  heads. 

!  the  braiu  gets  very  dull  and  dry, 

7  from  mom  till  night  for  oash  or 

lit; 

a  vacant  fiu)e  and  vacant  eye, 

hing  cheap  prints  that  Knight  did 

eradit. 


Till  sk»k  with  toil,  and  laMitode  aztnma, 
We  often  thioJt,  when  we  are  dull  and 
vaponrv. 
The  bliss  of  Paradise  was  so  nprsme^ 
Beoauae  that  Adam  .did  not  deal  in  dm- 
pery. 

Beyond  the  contrasts  between  the  serl* 
OYU  and  humorous  in  this  poem,  theve 
is  a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  for  whidi 
Hood  was  ecmaUy  disting^uished.  The 
humanity  of  nis  sympathies  is  more  or 
less  predominant  m  nis  most  comio  pro* 
ductions.  What  a  larse  heart  he  uoo- 
folds  when  its  philanthropy  is  reallT 
brought  to  bear  upon  anv  public  or  pri- 
vate grieTanoe !  How  oeep  his  seoai- 
bility,  how  clowing  his  breast^  what 
aasuranoesof  the*^trueman!*'  Witii 
what  frankness,  manly  independence^ 
and  nobility  of  enthusiasm,  he  advocates 
the  cause  of  theo|)pressed,anddenouncM 
the  iniquity  of  tne  oppressor ! 

The  jokes  inhis"  Annuals" in variaMy 
steer  clear  of  anything  approaching 
grossness  or  vulsarity.  His  wit  is  das' 
zlin^,  but  never  ucentious;  his  humour 
is  piquant^  but  never  coarse ;  he  has 
neither  the  grossness  of  Babelais  nor 
the  loose  daubl&'entendr^  of  Qramontb 
We  know  of  no  punster,  dead  or  living^ 
who  has  shown  such  a  thorough  com- 
mand and  superiority  in  his  art  His 
epigrams  are  some  of  the  best  in  the 
language.  What  a  witty  oom^iment 
he  pays  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott:— 

Farewell  to  Walter  Soott,  secured 
From  Time,  our  greatest  of  inditers ! 

No  author's  fome's  so  well  attw^d. 
For  all  who  wrote  were  umder-wriUn, 

Then,  there  is  that  well-known  one  on 

«  A  Royal  Demise  :"— 

How  monarohs  die  is  easily  enilain'd^ 

And  thus  upon  the  tomb  It  m%ht  be  ohisel'd. 
As  lon^  as  Graoige  the  Fourth  eoold  rmg%  ha 

And  then  he  missled. 

Here  is  another  witty  efihsion  on  *  A 

Strike  :"— 

A  mechanic  his  labour  will  often  diaoard 
If  the  rate  of  his  pay  he  disUkes ; 

But  a  clock — and  its  com  is  nnoommonly  hard — 
Will  continue  to  woric  though  it  tiriiu. 

U  we  enter  into  the  nicer  characteris- 
tics of  wit  and  humour,  we  shall  find 
that  Hood's  genius  was  more  imbued 
with  the  latter  than  the  former.  In  his 
writinsB  he  has  certunljr  compassed 
every  department  of  the  wit  or  the  hu- 
mourist; but  we  shall  find  in  him  a  pre- 
ponderance of  genial  drollery  over  the 
da7.zling  and  sometimes  bitter  sting  of 
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wit.  Hia  jokes  have  more  of  the  rich 
h amour  of  Falstaif  or  Sancho  Panza 
than  of  the  biting  wit  of  Launce  or  Be- 
nedict. There  is  a  moisture,  a  genial 
pleasantry,  a  rich  fatness  about  the 
drolleries  of  Hood,  which  place  him  in 
quite  a  different  position  to  your  mere 
man  of  wit,  which  distinguish  him  from 
your  Swifts  or  Steelea,  your  Sheridans, 
Hooks,  or  Moores.  The  humourist  has 
a  soothing  moistness  with  his  jokes, 
while  the  wit  is  dazzling  but  sharp ;  the 
former  enjoys  a  jest  the  longer  his  capri- 
cious fancy  can  play  with  it,  while  the 
latter  is  entertamea  with  its  rapidity. 
Butler's  "  Hudibraa,"  and  Pope's  "  Rape 
of  the  Lock,"  may  serve  as  examples  of 
the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  humourist 
and  the  wit ;  and  in  our  own  day,  James 
and  Horace  Smith,  Charles  Lamb,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Barham,  Dickens,  and  Jerroid, 
are  equally  distinguished  from  Moore, 
Hook,  or  Sydney  Smith. 

There  are  some  pieces  in  the  "Annu- 
als" which  are  peculiar  to  their  author, 
and  very  properly  included  in  the  col- 
lection entitled  "Hood's  Own."  We 
allude  to  some  of  those  whimsical  re- 
moves from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous, in  which  his  fancy  took  especial 
delight.  They  are,  to  our  mind,  the 
very  climax  of  humour  and  comic 
effect.  We  select  one  in  illustration  : — 

Tho  sun  was  slumberiog  in  the  West, 

Mv  daily  labour's  past, 
On  Anna's  soft  and  gentle  breast 

My  head  rcclin'd  at  last ; 
The  darkness  closed  around,  so  dear 

To  fond  congenial  souls. 
And  thus  she  murmur'd  at  my  car, 

**  My  lore,  we're  out  of  coals  ! 

That  Mister  Bond  has  called  again, 

Insisting  on  his  rent ; 
And  all  tho  Todds  are  coming  up 

To  see  us,  out  of  Kent ; 
I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you,  John 

Has  had  a  tipsy  fall  ; 
I'm  sure  there's  something  going  on 

With  that  vile  Mary  Hall ! 

Miss  Bell  has  bought  the  sweetest  silk. 

And  I  have  bought  tho  rest ; 
Of  course,  if  we  go  out  of  Town, 

Southend  will  be  the  best. 
I  really  think  the  Jones's  house 

Would  be  the  thing  for  us  ; 
I  think  I  told  you  Mrs.  Pope 

Had  parted  with  her  nus. 

Cook,  by  the  way,  came  up  to-day. 

To  bid  me  suit  myself; 
And,  what  d'ye  think  ?  the  rats  have  gnaw'd 

The  Tictuais  on  the  shelf. 
And,  lord,  there's  such  a  letter  come. 

Inviting  you  to  fight ! 
Of  course,  you  don't  intend  to  go  ; 

God  bless  you,  dear,  good  night ! " 


To  all  shams,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, Hood  was  a  severe  antagomBt 
The  manly  independence  of  his  cha- 
racter could  not  brook  tbe  meanness 
and  hypocrisy,  the  cant  and  bigotry, 
so  often  observable  in  modem  sodety. 
With  him  the  bigot  and  the  charlatan 
were  objects  of  the  severest  oensore 
and  scorn.  If  a  heart  naturally  kind 
and  sensitive  could  entertain  any 
hatred,  it  was  for  those  vile  deceptions, 
either  in  religion,  morality,  or  man- 
ners, which  pervade  all  clawes  of  so- 
ciety. The  Catholicism  of  hia  senti- 
ments, his  warmth  of  symnaih  j  for  the 
oppressed,  and  his  ntter  detestation  of 
the  oppressor,  cannot  be  too  highly 
eulogised.  Those  who  remember  that 
keen-edged  ''Ode  to  Bae  Wilson, 
£sq.,"  will  not  so  easily  forget  the 
hearty  abhorrence  and  piercing  sar- 
casm he  brought  to  bear  upon  some 
of  the  charlatans  of  modem  society. 
With  what  a  withering  rebuke  he 
meets  the  "  unco  guid :" — 

I  pray  for  grace,  repent  each  BnAil  act ; 

Peruse,  mit  underneath  the  rose,  my  HUe ; 
And  love  my  neighbour,  &r  too  wall.  In  ftd. 
To  call  and  twit  him  with  a  godly  tnot. 

That's  tum'd,  by  application,  to  a  libd. 
My  heart  ferments  not  with  a  bigot's  laareo. 

All  creeds  I  riew  with  toleration  thoroqgli, 
And  have  a  horror  of  regarding  heaven 

As  anybody's  rotten  boroogh. 

How  many  evils  in  the  domestie  drde 
— ^the  pride  of  birth,  the  contempt  of 
the  rich  for  the  poor,  and  tbe  hatred  of 
the  poor  for  the  rich — tbe  deoeptiou 
played  upon  one  neighbour  by  another 
— ^how  he  met  and  denounced  tfaeie! 
There  is  one  particular  aham  in  so- 
ciety, very  conmion  to  certain  "ffenteel " 
circles,  which  he  has  admirablj  ex- 
posed in  the  following  praduction  >^ 

I  really  take  it  very  kind. 

This  vimt,  Mrs.  Skinner ; 
I  have  not  seen  yon  sooh  an  age^ — 

(The  wretch  has  come  to  dimier  I) 
Your  daughten,  too,  what  loves  of  girli^ 

What  heads  for  pafaiten'  eastis ! 
Come  here,  and  kin  the  faifiuit»  deafi 

(And  give  it,  perhaps,  the  meadai  I) 
Your  charming  bom  I  see,  m  bomM 

From  Reverend  Mr.  Bossal's : 
Twas  very  kind  to  bring  them  both— • 

(What  boots  for  my  ntw  Braasls !) 
What !  litUe  CUra  left  at  home  f 

Well,  now,  I  caU  that  shabby  ; 
I  should  have  lov'd  to  kte  bar  so— 

(A  flabby,  dabby  bablqr !) 
And  Mr.  S.,  I  hope  he's  well ; 

Ah  !  though  he  lives  so  haiMj, 
He  never  now  drops  into  sop— 

(The  better  ftr  our  biaii4y  I) 
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Come^  take  a  aeat^  I  long  to  hear 

About  Matilda's  marriage ; 
Toa'Te  oome,  of  oourse,  to  spend  the  day  ! 

(Thank  Heaven,  I  hear  the  carriage !) 

What !  most  you  go  T    Next  time,  I  hope, 
Yoall  ffive  me  longer  measure  ; 

lfaLj—-l  shall  see  you  down  the  stairs — 
(With  most  uncommon  pleasure  !) 

Good  bye  !    (}ood  bye !    Remember  all ! 

Next  time  youll  toke  your  dinners  ! 
(Now,  David,  mind  I'm  not  at  home 

In  future  to  the  Skinners !) 

Hie  prose  of  the  **  Comic  Annuals," 
18  fully  as  humorous  as  the  verse.  A 
series  of  papers,  entitled  **  Sketches  on 
the  Bead,  are  among  the  most  ludi- 
crous prose-tales  he  has  given  us  ;  the 
droll  situations  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters are  unsurpassed  in  comic  litera- 
ture. The  "  Last  Shilling,"  the  opening 
of  which  reminds  one  of  the  graphic 
descriptions  of  Sterne,  the  '^Morning 
Call,"  and  the  '^  Happiest  Man  in  Eng- 
land," are  among  the  most  entertain- 
ing. Among  his  other  papers,  the 
"Tubb  Correspondence"  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament, 
the  **  Camaby  Correspondence  "  on  the 
mismanagement  of  boarding-schools, 
"  Love  me.  Love  my  Bog,"  his  letter 
on  "Autography,"  his  "Theory  of 
Ghosts,"  and  his  descriptions  of  a  visit 
from  Joe  Grimaldi,  are  inimitably 
humorous. 

The  publication  of  the  "  Comic  An- 
nuals" occupied  Pome  ten  or  twelve 
years  ;  but  during  that  period  he  gave 
to  the  world  two  or  three  other  pub- 
lications. In  1834,  he  produced  a 
novel,  entitled  "  Tylney  HaU,"  which 
was  not,  however,  so  well  received  as 
the  generality  of  his  works.  He  sub- 
sequently brought  before  the  public  his 
better  known  "  Up  the  Rhine,"  which 
met  with  considerable  success.  His 
wonted  humour  pervades  the  work, 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  droll  letters 
descriptive  of  the  tour  in  company 
with  a  stout  but  hypochondriacal  batch- 
♦*k)r  uncle,  a  sensitive  widow-aunt,  and 
an  absurdly  ignorant  maid-servant. 
His  next  work  was  the  reproduction  of 
several  of  the  most  popular  pieces  which 
liad  appeared  in  the  *  ^  Comic  Annuals," 
with  some  additional  matter,  under  the 
title  of  "  Hood's  Own."  He  afterwards 
published  a  new  comic  volume,  entitled 
**  Whimsicalities  ;  a  Periodical  Gather- 
ing," the  contents  of  which  had  mostly 
appeared  in  **  Colbum's  New  Monthly 
Magazine,"  during  his  editorship.    He 


also  established  a  magazine  bearing 
his  own  name. 

We  have,  so  far,  purposely  avoided 
noticing  the  really  serious  poems  of 
Hood  ;  first,  because  we  were  desirous 
of  viewing  them  apart  from  his  comic 
productions,  and  next,  we  wished  to 
view  them  in  the  collected  form  pub- 
lished, "  in  fulfilment  of  his  own  desire," 
a  few  months  after  his  lamented  demise. 
Some  of  them  were  the  productions  of 
his  earlier  days,  and  were  published, 
in  fact,  some  years  ago,  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies."  "  Eugene  Aram  "  appeared 
in  the  *  Gtem,"  which  he  edited  for 
twelve  months,  **  Miss  Kilmansegg  and 
her  Precious  Leg,"  in  the  "  Comic  An- 
nual," the  "  Ode  to  Rae  Wilson,  Esq.," 
in  the  Athenceum,  the  "Song  of  the 
Shirt,"  and  others,  in  Punchy  and 
some  were  new  to  the  public. 

Hood,  although  avowedly  a  humor- 
ist, did  not  mistake  his  forte,  as  others 
have  done,  in  writing  seriously.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  poetical  fancy 
and  tragic  pathos  identified  with  some 
of  his  comic  pieces,  and  we  leave  the 
reader  to  imagine  the  increase  of  power 
manifested  in  his  graver  ones.  There 
was  a  richness  of  lancy,  a  delicate  taste 
about  Hood  which  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce some  really  beautiful  imaginary 
effusions.  You  find,  in  perusing  them, 
that  he  has  received  as  much  inspira- 
tion at  the  shrine  of  Thespis  as  of  Tha- 
lia, that  his  hours  have  been  as  much 
solaced  by  the  company  of  "  II  Pense- 
roso  "  as  of  "  L' Allegro."  Strange  to 
say,  Hood  did  not  find  himself  fiuaious 
as  a  poet  until  the  tragic  numbers  of 
the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt  "rung from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  Then  the 
public,  as  usual,  were  gaping  for  every- 
thing that  came  from  his  pen,  forgetful 
that,  years  before,  they  had  been  in 
possession  of  such  genuine  poetry  as 
that  of  "Eugene  Aram,"  or  the  "Plea 
of  the  Mi£uinmer  Fairies."  After 
going  through  his  lighter  effusions, 
nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than 
communing  with  his  more  earnest 
thoughts  and  sentiments.  We  have 
here  a  rich  and  somewhat  unexpected 
mine  of  wealth,  a  collection  of  "  wise 
saws  and  modem  instances,"  which 
show  how  easily  he  could  doff  the  mot- 
ley wear  of  the  jester  and  take  to  the 
sober  and  sometimes  melancholy  mien 
of  the  moralist.  It  would  be  ungrate- 
ful to  the  man  from  whom  we  have 
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derived  so  much  genuine  entertain- 
ment  to  w'sh  he  haii  occupied  hia  at- 
tention otherwiM  than  in  droll  bur- 
lesques of  the  fallings  and  frailties  of 
the  world  ;  but  we  cannot  withhold  a 
regret  that  he  has  not  bequeathed  to 
us  more  of  such  delightful  offsprings  of 
his  fon^y  as  contained  in  these  posthu- 
mous volumes.  After  sailing  with  him 
up  the  Rhine,  enjoying  his  umumera- 
ble  jokes  and  bon-motSy  revelling  in  his 
"Annuals,"  hailing  him  the  very  king  of 
punsters,  and  fairly  beside  ourselves, 
''whilst  tears  of  laughter  trickled 
firom  each  eye,"  how  pleasant  it  is — 
what  an  "  agreeable  suprise  " — to  find 
the  *'  funny  man  "  settle  down,  reveal 
some  of  the  real  experiences  of  his  life, 
pour  forth  the  deeper  emotions  and 
sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  draw  from 
the  calm  and  solemn  well  of  his  gifted 
mind  such  sparkling  gems  of  thought^ 
such  graceful  forms  of  the  *^  vision  and 
fihculty  divine." 

The  poem  of  '^ Eugene  Aram"  ia 
among  the  foremost  in  this  collection* 
The  narrative  power  of  this  ballad  is 
very  great ;  and  the  diabolical  deed  of 
Aram,  with  the  tormenta  of  his  wretched 
conscience,  approach  the  climax  of  tra- 

glc  passion.  Nothing  either  could  plaoe 
is  crime  in  more  revolting  colours 
than  the  recital  of  his  dream  to  the 
"  little  boy  that  pored  upon  a  book." 
The  contrast  between  innocence  and 
guilt — ^the  mildness  of  the  reciter  and 
the  tenderness  of  the  auditor — are 
touchin^ly  painted.  The  portrait  of 
Aium  shows  the  guilt  of  his  soul : — 

His  bat  was  off,  his  vest  apart, 
To  catch  heaven's  blessed  breese  ; 

For  a  burning  thought  was  in  his  brow. 
And  his  b<Mom  ilfat  ease : 

80  he  lean'd  his  head  on  his  hands  and  read 
The  book  between  his  knees. 

Leaf  after  leaf  he  tum'd  it  o'er. 

Nor  ever  glanc'd  aside ; 
For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book 

In  the  golden  eventide  : 
Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean. 

And  pale,  and  leaden-eyed. 

At  last  he  shut  the  pond'rous  tome 
With  a  fast  and  fervent  grasp  ; 

He  strain'd  the  dusky  covers  close, 
And  flx'd  the  braaen  hasp  : 

"O  God  !  could  I  so  close  my  mind. 
And  olasp  it  with  a  clasp  !  " 

His  sensations  afler  the  committal  of 
the  fearful  deed  are  poignant  in  the 
extreme.  He  contemplates  the  corpse 
with  unutterable  pangs : — 


Nothing  but  lifelaH 

That  oould  not  do  ms  in  ; 
AjKi  yet  I  fear*d  him  all  the  mon 

For  lying  there  ao  ttUI : 
There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look 

That  marder  could  not  kill  I 

And,  lo !  the  universal  air 
Seem'd  lit  with  ghastly  flame : 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadftu  ejas 
Were  looking  down  in  blame  ; 

I  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand. 
And  called  upon  his  name. 

0  God  1  it  made  me  atiake  to  sa* 

Such  sense  within  tne  slain  ; 
But  when  I  toueh'd  the  lifeless  day 

The  blood  gush'd  out  amain : 
For  every  olot  a  boniing  spot 

Was  Boorohlng  in  my  bnin ! 

Then,  with  what  agony  the  enonnxty 
of  his  crime  rushes  upon  him  when  as 
rejoins  his  innocent  pupils  !^ 

Down  went  the  corpse  with  ahoUov  plmgi^ 

And  vanished  in  the  pool ; 
Anon  I  cloans'd  my  bloody  hands 

And  wash'd  my  forehead  oool. 
And  sat  among  the  nrehins  vouag 

That  evening  in  the  school. 

0  Heaven  !  to  think  of  their  wliito  soal% 
And  mine  so  blaok  and  orim ! 

1  could  not  share  in  ohikUsa  piayer. 
Nor  join  in  evening  hymn  : 

Like  a  devil  of  the  pit  I  seem'd 
'Mid  holy  oherubmi  I 

And  peace  went  with  them,  one  and  all. 
And  each  calm  pillow  spread ; 

But  Guilt  was  my  grim  ebamberlahi 
That  lighted  me  to  bed. 

And  drew  my  midnight  onrtains  round 
With  fingers  bloody  red  ! 

If  Hood  has  not  given  us  a  lomg, 
wire-drawn  romance  on  the  fii»te  of 
Aram,  he  has  painted  the  unfortonate 
character  in  more  natural  coloon  and 

S)int€d  a  far  higher  moral  than  Sir 
ulwer  Lytton.  THiere  is  nothing  to 
our  minds,  more  insipidly  annatunl 
than  the  latter,  and  uotning  more  natu- 
ral than  the  former.  CerSunly,  Aram 
was  a  man  of  some  parts,  as  nii  cele- 
brated defence  on  his  trial  would  im- 
ply. We  can  credit  him  with  the  emo- 
tions set  forth  in  Hood*a  ^  Dream ;  ** 
but  it  is  irreconcileable  with  all  truth 
and  nature  to  grant  him  the  quidities 
with  which  he  has  been  ao  lavishly 
endowed  by  the  novelist. 

Another  piece,  the  "  Elm-Tree,**  has 
some  fine  aescriptive  passages.  One, 
in  which  he  describes  the  pine,  is  very 
graceful : — 


The  pines,  those  old  gigantie  pines. 
That  writhe,  raoamagsooB 

The  fiunous  human  | 
Withi 


man  group 
iawfldM 


M7 


t  IHMar  iptteMtf  (Irtt 

Bt  tofftoni  #fWWMM^ 
Th«r  bnmB  wonnoiM  UmbstlMy  twkM^ 

Btdew'd  with  tMM  of  gimiy— 
flerDe  affoolM  that  oiight  to  yeD, 

Soft,  l&o  tlM  naiM*,  dumb. 

•  morml  of  this  poem  is  excellent. 
1  a  beantiliil  diecourse  is  deUvered 
tlie  immortal  text  of  Shakepere, 
.t  we  maj  **  find  toqgaee  in  treea** 
[n  tlua  ejection  we  have  those  two 
BarkaUe  prodnctiona  which  eecared 
od  each  a  thorough  popularity, 
i  "  Bndgb  of  Sigha,**  and  the  *"  Song 
the  Shirt.**    We  do  not  know  of  any 

>  mamn  eaneet  and  pathetic  appeals 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate  and  down- 
ddcm,  fai  the  entire  nn^e  of  Enslish 
rmtiire^  than  these  of  Hood*s.  After 
itiii|^  tlie  former,  a  writer  in  the 
oaMnerobsarres :  "Nothing grander 
I  ever  written  within  that  compass. 
thing  that  we  can  recollect  in  any 
Iter,  erer  went  so  straight  to  the 
irta  of  all  that  should  stir  the  shame, 

>  charity^  and  the  justice  of  this 
rid."  His  araeak  on  behalf  of  the 
r  crsatnre^  who-^ 

Mad  from  lift'b  history, 
OUd  to  death's  myatMj  ; 
Swift  to  be  hurrd— 
Anywhere,  anywhere 
Out  of  the  world! 

►w  eameetlr  they  are  put  to  you ! 
:t«re  the  frail  vet  tender  creature, 
oiBg  and  so  Uor,"  casting  herself 
a  yonder  dark  pool,  unreconciled  to 
n  and  to  Qod  !  Awful  catastrophe ! 
drawn  by  the  pen  of  Hood,  it  is 
Jiy  poisnant  iJmoet  beyond  endur- 
St.    What  a  fearful  end  : — 

Alai  f  for  the  ranity 
Of  Chrirtiui  charity 
Under  the  sun  I 
Oh  !  it  was  Ditilol  I 
Near  a  whole  city  fuU, 
Home  she  had  none ! 

Sisterly,  brotheriv, 
Fatharly,  motherly, 
Feelinss  had  chan^^ : 
Love,  by  hanh  OTidenoe, 
Thrown  from  iu  eminenoe; 
Etbu  GtMl's  provideuoe 
Seeming  estranged. 

[f  any  man  or  woman  can  take  up 
s  poem,  and  not  lise  from  its  perusal 
th  wider  sympathies  for  their  species, 
rf  are  without  a  touch  of  human 
uag.  It  is  an  appeal  to  human 
uitj  an  bdmlf  of  litiman  findlly; 


and  Mm  ksMO,  with  wimi  ennrgT  H  la 
utgedl  ''Lathimwhohasnotnnnad- 
eaat  the  ilnt  stone.**  TheTordiot  ox 
Hood  ia  in  the  name  of  hnmaaity,  with 
a  heart  fhll  of  IbiigivenesB  for  ^e  lost 
ereaUire,  whom  he  eommenda  to  tha 
merciea  of  lier  Creator : — 

Peririiinff  gloomily, 

ftpurrBd  By  oontamely, 

CMd  inhamsaity, 

Bamiag  imsaitiy. 

Into  her  rwt. 

Cross  her  hands  hambiy^ 

As  if  pfayfaig  dumUy, 

Ofw  ner  bresst ! 

Owning  her  wss^nnsi, 

HerttOMhaTiour.  Mf 

And  leaving  with  inwilrnwi^ 

Her  dns  to  ner  Savioar ! 

And  who  has  lifted  his  voice  BDuara  elcH 
auenUy,  proclaimed  his  opinions  more 
fervently,  than  Hood,  in  nia  denunci- 
ations of  that  shameftd  social  enonnity. 
the  wrongs  of  tiie  poor  shbt-makers  I 
The  hugeness  of  the  sin  waa  too  glaring 
to  esoape  the  eye  of  our  poet ;  his  heart 
was  too  sensitive  to  resard  with  cold- 
ness this  revolting  serfdom.  ^Am  I 
not  a  man  and  a  brotibert**  waa  the 

Question  whidi  oooa^edthe  poet^  mind, 
[e  was  fired  with  indignation,  and,  in 
tiie  intensity  of  his  emotions^  produced 
a  poem  which,  if  he  had  never  indited 
another  sentence,  must  have  secured 
him  the  unanimous  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. By  its  publication,  and  the  po- 
pularity which  accompanied  it,  we  oe- 
lieve  it  did  more  to  awaken  the  atten- 
tion and  sympathies  of  the  people  on 
behalf  of  this  onpressed  class,  than  any 
previous  appeal  In  it.  Hood  appears 
the  warm-hearted  philanthropist,  aa 
well  aa  the  genuine  poet  There  was 
no  comedy  in  this  sub}ect,-^nothing  to 
call  forth  the  witty  jest, — nothing  to 
joke  and  be  merry  with  ;  it  was  a  aeen 
tragedy,  a  stem  reality,  which  eoula 
only  be  coped  with  bv  a  serious  and 
sturdy  hand.  The  depth  of  feeling  with 
which  it  is  imbued  tells  in  every  line, 
and  in  some  parts  actually  chiOa  the 
blood.  We  never  noticed  this  so  parti- 
cularly as  on  hearing  it  publicly  read  in 
the  Manchester  Athenseum,  by  the  late 
Samuel  Butler,  the  tragedian.  Butler 
was  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  but 
had  come  forward,  in  fulfilment  of  an 
engagement,  to  give  a  few  readings  in 
the  £ape  of  an  elocutionary  entertain- 
ment, if  such  were  within  uie  reach  of 
a  dying  man.  Everythii^  he  read 
showed  his  eThanttad   powsra.    Hie 
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**  Song  of  the  Shirt "  was  recited  towards 
the  conclusion.  Every  verse  he  deli- 
vered was  with  deathly  exhaustion,  and 
the  hollow  tones  of  his  voice,  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  he  drew  his  breath, 
and,  above  all,  the  tremor  with  which 
he  absolutely  gapped  "  Work — ^work — 
work,"  sent  such  a  thrill  through  the 
nerves,  that  we  never  experienced  be- 
fore the  highest  efforts  of  dramatic  re- 
presentation. It  was  a  perfect,  although 
painful,  realisation  of  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  poor  sempstress,  and  never 
did  the  magical  power  of  Hood's  verse 
come  so  forcibly  upon  our  minds  as  in 
this  truthful  interpretation.  If  the 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt  does  not  penetrate 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  nothing 
else  can: — 

0  !  Men,  with  Sistere  dear ! 

0  !  Men,  with  Mothers  and  Wives ! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out, 

But  human  creature's  Uves  ! 

Stitch — stitch — stitch, 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sowing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 
A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt ! 

But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death  ? 
That  phantom  of  grfely  bone, 

1  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape. 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own. 
Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep, — 
Oh !  God  !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  ! 

Who  could  confront  such  burning 
language  as  this,  and  not  feel  the  enor- 
mity of  the  sin  denounced  1  You,  who 
drive  hard  bargains — ^you,  who  in  your 
support  of  cheap  wares  grind  down  the 
impoverished — you,  who  heedlessly,  if 
not  heartlessly,  render  the  poor  man  or 
woman's  lot  more  miserable  than  it 
really  is — go  to,  "read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwar(fly  digest "  the  terrible  sig- 
nificance of  Hood's  appeal.  If  you  have 
laughed  with  him — if  you  have  enjoyed 
the  flash  of  his  wit  and  the  piquancy  of 
his  humour,  it  equally  behoves  you  to 
respond  to  the  serious  outpourings  of 
his  heart.  In  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  the  "  Lady's 
Dream,"  and  the  "  Workhouse  Clock," 
he  "  points  a  moral "  applicable  to  us 
all — 

But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought, 

As  well  as  want  of  heart ! 

How  many  of  us  may  exclaim,  with 
the  Lady  in  the  Dream — 

Alas  !  I  have  walk'd  through  life. 
Too  heedless  where  I  trod. 

Nay,  helping  to  trample  my  feUow-worm, 
And  fill  the  burial  sod  ; 


Fomtting  that  0V«n  the  wpKmm  ftik 
Not  unmark'd  by  God  1 

The  "Pleaof  theMidsamnierEdriea'* 
is  among  the  longest  of  his  Beriofos  pro- 
ductions. "  It  is,"  as  he  tells  Lamb,  in 
the  dedication,  **  designed  to  celebrate, 
bv  an  allegory,  that  immortalitY  which 
Shakspere  has  conferred  on  the  faiiy 
mythology  by  his '  Midsummer  Night's 
DreauL  Some  of  the  paaaaffes  are 
very  graceful  and  melodious.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  fays  and  fairiea,  con- 
vened by  Titania,  is  exquisitely  de- 
scribed— 
And  lo  I  upon  my  fiz'd  delighted  ken 

Appear'd  the  loyal  &vb.    Some  by  degreei 
Crept  firom  the  primroee  bads  that  opeo'd  then. 

And  some  from  bell-ihaped  bloeKiiMj  like 
the  bees; 
Some  from  the  dewy  meads  and  rushy  lee^ 

Flew  up  like  cnafers  when   the    — ' — 
pass; 
Some  ftt>m  the  riven,  others  from  the  f 

Dropp'd  like  shed  bloeBoms,  silent  to  tbt 
grass, 

Spurits  and  elfins  small,  of  every  riew. 

Peri  and  Pixy,  and  quaint  Puck  the  Antk^ 
Brought  Robin  Qoodfellow,    that  many 
swain  ; 
And  stealthy  Mab,  Queen  of  old  realms  n>- 
mantle. 
Came,  too,  from  distance,  In  her  tiny  wiin; 
Fresh  dripping  from  a  cloud,  some  bloom/ 
rain, 
Then  circling  the  bright  moon,  had  wadi'd 
her  car. 
And  stUl  bedow'd  it  with  a  varions  stain ; 
Lastly  came  Ariel,  shooting  from  a  star. 
Who  bears  all  fiedry  embasM  a&r. 

The  appeals  of  the  Fays  to  Father 
Time,  especially  those  of  Music,  FIov- 
ers,  ana  Love  are  delicious  beyond 
comparison.  There  is  such  a  dainty 
sweetness  about  their  language  tiiat 
we  almost  fruicy  ourselves  in  the  midit 
of  their  court,  listening  to  their  tiny 
voices.  What  can  be  more  tended/ 
sweet  than  this  verse,  in  which  tbe 
fairy  is  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
sleep  of  an  infant  ? — 

And  we  are  near  the  mother,  when  she  ^ 
Beside  her  infant  in  its  wicker  bed ; 

And  we  are  in  the  fiury  eoene  that  fliti 
Across  its  tender  bnun ;  sweet  dreamivi 
shed. 

And  whilst  the  tender  little  sool  is  fled 
Away,  to  sport  with  our  young  Aim,  ti» 
while 

We  touch  the  dimpled  cheek  with  roesi  nd^ 
And  tickle  the  soft  lips  until  they  smlk^ 
So  that  their  careful  parents  they  begoua 

After  several  fruitless  appeals  ti- 
the stem  judgment  of  Time,  the  dfti; 
shapes  are  aTOut  to  become  the  w>; 
tims  of  the  latter's  rude  seythe    '  ~ 
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die  ahade  of  Shakspere  appears,  before 
irhom  time  is  powerless,  and  rescues 
the  £001*7  band.  The  allegory  is  deli- 
cately conceived,  and  worked  out  with 
considerable  beauty.  Most  of  his 
Diinor  poems,  with  some  sonnets,  are 
characterised  by  much  graceful  fancy. 
Eood  developes  as  great  an  originality 
3f  genius  in  his  serious  poems  as  in  his 
x>mic  ones.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
tender  heart,  of  refined  tfiste,  and  sin- 
fibular  poetic  fancy,  must  be  admitted 
yn  all  sides.  In  some  places  he  has 
\he  warmth  and  vigour  of  Burns ;  in 
[ythers,  the  tenderness  and  &ncy  of 
Keats ;  here  he  is  denouncing  the 
"coimtless  wrongs"  of  man  against 
oiaii,  there  he  is  beguiling  you  with 
nsions  of  fa^ry  land  ;  now  he  is  re- 
counting, in  Imming  sentences,  the 
miseries  of  the  poor  sempstress  ;  anon 
be  is  conducting  you,  with  delicate 
nmceits,  into  the  presence  of  Titania 
uid  Oberon.  In  anticipation  of  the 
melancholy  events  we  are  about  to 
record,  the  following  eminently  beau- 
dfiil  lines  must  form  our  last  extract. 
From  the  date  (April,  1845)  they  would 
ippear  to  be  among  the  last,  if  not  the 
list,  effusion  of  his  gifted  mind  : — 

Farewell,  Life  !  my  senaea  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growioff  dim ; 
ThroDeing  shadows  oloud  the  light. 
Like  the  advent  of  the  niffht : 
Colder,  colder,  colder  stiU, 
Upward  steals  a  ▼aponr  ohUl ; 
Strong  the  earthly  odour  grows, — 
I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose  ! 

Welcome,  Life  !  the  spirit  strives  ; 
Strength  returns  and  hope  revives ; 
Clondv  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  mom  ; 
O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom. 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 
Warm  perfume  for  vapour  cold, — 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould  1 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  man 
suffered  more,  for  severfU  years,  from 
physical  debility,  than  Hood.  In  the 
midst  of  all,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  he  was  cheerful  and  resigned. 
However  shattered  the  frame,  the 
mind  was  predominant  over  alL  '*  His 
nortive  humour,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  Literary  Oazettey  ^like  the  rajrs 
from  a  crackling  fire  in  a  dilapidated 
building,  had  long  played  among  the 
fractures  of  a  ruined  constitution,  and 
flashed  upon  the  world  through  the 
flaws  and  rents  of  a  shattered  wreck." 
The  patience  and  even  cheerfulness  he 
aanifested  during  his  long  and  wasting 


illness  forms  one  of  the  most  amiable 
traits  in  his  character.  One  circum- 
stance which  save  him  much  consola- 
tion, and  which  was  effected  through 
the  kindness  of  that  great  and  good  man, 
the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  was  the  grant 
of  a  pension  of  ^100  a-year  to  his  wife. 
This  reconciled  him  to  the  close  of  that 
poignant  suffering  which  he  so  long  and 
calmly  awaited.  On  Saturday,  the  3d 
of  May,  1845,  death  relieved  Imn  of  all 
his  earthly  pains,  and,  as  is  our  fervent 
hope,  transported  his  spirit  to  that 
"  sunny  light "  for  which  it  so  deeply 
yearned. 

On  the  10th  of  May  he  was  followed 
to  his  grave,  in  Kensal-green  Cemeterv, 
by  a  large  number  of  literary  friends 
and  admirers.  His  widow  and  two 
children  were  left  in  straitened  and 
precarious  circumstances  ;  but,  through 
the  efforts  of  a  committee,  among  whom 
were  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  the  Mar- 

^uis  of  Northampton,  and  Sir  Bulwer 
lytton,  a  sum  has  been  raised  upon 
their  behalf. 

We  have  already  entered  at  such 
length  into  the  various  characteristics 
of  Hood's  genius,  that  any  further 
comments  would  be  superfluous.  The 
best  summary  of  Hood  s  life  and  cha- 
racter is  to  be  found  in  his  works.  In 
them,  like  every  other  true  poet,  he 
lived,  moved,  and  had  his  being ;  and 
by  them  he  must  be  judged. 

Of  his  manners  in  private  society  we 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall.  "  I  remember  the  first 
time  I  met  him  was  at  one  of  the  plea- 
sant soirees  of  the  painter,  Martin ; 
for  a  moment  I  turned  away,  as  many 
have  done,  disappointed — for  the  coun- 
tenance in  repose  was  of  melancholy 
rather  than  of  mirth ;  there  was  some- 
thing calm,  even  to  solemnity,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  face,  which,  in 
puolic,  was  seldom  relieved  by  the  elo- 
quent play  of  the  mouth,  or  the  occa- 
sional sparkle  of  the  observant  eye  ; 
and  it  was  a  general  remark  among 
his  acquaintances,  that  he  was  too 
quiet  for  *  the  world.'  There  are  many 
wit-watchers  to  be  found  in  society 
who  think  there  is  nothing  in  a  man, 
unless,  like  a  sounding-board,  he  make 
a  great  noise  at  a  small  touch ;  who 
consider  themselves  aggrieved  unless 
an  'author'  open  at  once  like  a  book, 
and  speak  as  ne  writes.  This  vulgar 
notion,  like  others  of  the  same  stamp, 
creeps  into  good  society,  or  what  is  so 
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considered ;  and  I  have  teen  both 
Hook  and  Ilood,  'seV  &b  a  pointer 
sets  a  partridge,  >>y  persona  who  glitter 
in  evanescent  lights,  simply  by  repeat- 
ing what  such  men  have  said.  Mr. 
Hook  perhaps  liked  this  celebritpr — 
this  setting  and  staring — this  lion- 
hunt — BO  dilFerent  to  the  heart-worship 
paid  to  veritable  greatness.  Mr.  Hood 
did  not :  he  was  too  sensitive,  too  re- 
fined, to  endure  it.  The  dislike  to 
being  pointed  out  as  Hhe  man  who 
was  funn}',*  kept  him  out  of  a  crowd, 
where  there  were  always  numbers  who 
really  honoured  his  genius,  and  loved 
him  for  his  gentle  and  domestic  vir- 
tues. It  was  only  amonff  his  friends 
that  his  playful  fancy  nourished,  or 
that  he  yiehled  to  its  influence  ;  al- 
though, strictly  speaking,  'social'  in 
all  his  feelings,  he  never  sought  to 
stimulate  his  wit  by  the  false  poison 
of  draughts  of  wine  ;  nor  was  he  ever 
more  clieerful  than  when,  at  his  own 
fireside,  ho  enjoyed  the  companionship 
of  his  dear  and  devotwl  wife." 

Never  having  had  the  fortune  of 
seeing  the  poet^  we  are  unable  to  give 
any  description  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance. The  quiet  ana  somewhat  me- 
thodical cast  of  his  features  has  been 
the  subject  of  general  comment  among 
those  who  knew  him.  The  best  de- 
scription, however,  we  have  met  is 
that  by  himself,  in  his  remarks  on  his 
own  portrait.  With  this  extract  we 
must  close.  **  The  figure  opposite,"  he 
says,  **  has  certainly  the  look  of  one  of 
those  practical  jokes  whereof  the  ori- 
ginal IS  oilener  suspected  than  really 
culpable.  He  might  pass  for  the  sign 
of  the  *  Grave  Maurice.'  The  author 
of '  £lia '  has  declared  that  he  once  sat 
as  substitute  for  a  whole  series  of 
British  admirals,  and  a  phvsiognomist 
might  reasonablv  suspect  that,  m  wan- 
tonness or  weariness,  instead  of  giving 
my  head,  I  had  procured  myself  to  be 
painted  by  proxy.  For  who,  that  calls 
nimself  stranger,  could  ever  suppose 
that  such  a  pale,  pensive,  peaking,  sen- 
timental, sonneteering  countenance — 
with  a  wry  mouth,  as  if  it  always 
laughed  on  the  wrong  side — belonged 
bona-Jide  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Comic,' 
a  professor  of  the  Pantagrulian  philo- 
sophy, hinted  at  in  the  preface  of  the 
present  work  1  What  unknown,  who 
reckons  himself  decidedly  serious, 
would  recoffnise  the  head  and  front  of 
my  **  offending,'*  in  a  visage  not  at  all 


too  hilariofiis  for  a  frontispieee  to  ths 
'  Evangelical  Magasine  t '  In  point  of 
fact,  the  owner  £u  been  taken  siindrj 
times,  ere  now,  for  a  Methodist  minit- 
ter,  and  a  pions  turn  has  been  attrtbnted 
to  his  hair — lueus  a  nan  lueendo—irom 
its  having  no  turn  in  it  at  alL  In  like 
manner  my  literary  oontemporariei^ 
who  have  cared  to  remark  on  me  per- 
sonally, have  agreed  in  ascribing  to  ms 
a  melancholy  bias  ;  thus  an  authority 
in  the  '  New  Monthly  Magairine '  hu 
described  me  as  '  a  grave,  anti-pon- 
like-looking  person ;'  whilst  another, 
in  the  *  Book  of  Gems,'  deeUres  that 
'  my  countenance  is  more  grave  than 
merry,'  and  insists,  therefore,  that  I 
am  of  a  pensive  habit,  and  '  have  nevsr 
laughed  heartily  in  company,  or  ia 
rhyme.'  Against  such  an  infersDOS^ 
however,  I  solemnly  protest ;  and,  if  it 
be  the  fault  of  my  teatures,  I  do  not 
mind  telling  my  face  to  its  fkce  that  it 
insinuates  a  Faue^Hood,  andgroesly  mis- 
represents a  person  notorious  amongst 
friendsforlaughing  at  strange  times  and 
odd  places,  ana  particularly  when  he  has 
the  worst  of  a  rubber.** 

BENJAMIN   DISKAELL 

Among  the  many  questions  in  philo- 
sophy and  literature  which  biograplu- 
cal  studies  suggest,  that  of  heredituy 
genius  is  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
AH  through  nature  we  see  the  trans- 
mission from  parent  to  offiiprinff  of 
those  qualities,  ethical  and  phjrioij[,1yr 
which  the  first  was  characterised  ;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  law,  obaerved  as 
frequently  in  man  as  in  the  lower 
creatures,  g^reat  men  are  in  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  in  bein^  the 
progenitors  of  fools.  Not  that  the 
subject  \mder  consideration  makes  any 
addition  to  the  category ;  but  that»  as 
an  exception  to  the  general  fiM^  it 
suggests  the  curious  nature  of  the  fiust 
itself.  It  may  be  said  that  great  genius 
IB  like  a  great  tree,  which  overahadows 
all  the  lesser  plants  that  stand  in  its 
vicinity  ;  and  admittinff  that  there  is 
something  fatal  in  the  shadow  and  the 
drip,  as  regards  the  tree^  there  is 
nothing  parallel  to  it  in  the  ease  of 
mental  growths;  for,  although  ordi- 
nary talent  may  appear  stunted  and 
weak  beside  the  overpowering  gfmndeiir 
of  a  great  genius,  genioi  itMlf  ounoi 
be  fix>wned  down,  and  onlj  diiBM  act 


ni 


iiOjIm  llik     id     I       in 
^  ntoeoalnil  1  sti       I 

■!£    Forthkn         «ae  i 

■  ¥nfTying  to  uw  j  uvr  of 
gw  Mee  up  mil  the  soil,  and  al>- 
I  mEL  the  gtorr  of  the  tanlight^ 
Bg  BO  room  for  &  saooeesor,  it 
ML  ftod  the  eondosion  forced  upon 
,  tluit  great  men  are  not,  as  amle, 
mUd  vj  fptaX  sons ;  the  iS^t  being 
r  otherwise,  that  the  sons  of  great 
mn^  in  the  mijoritj  of  eases,  but 
tmoawfrn  flnom  poeitiTe  imbecility. 
•  ia  something  physically  as  well 
onU J  saggestiye  in  this ;  and  as 
is  Boi  the  place  to  discoss  a  qaee- 
io  recondite,  we  content  owwres 
karing  called  attention  to  it,  and 
to  this  exception  in  the  case  of 
isii,  aa  a  fit  subject  at  the  present 
«Bt  for  the  bioffrapher. 
CDBOiing  with  the  Ather,  who  was 
SB  of  great  gmins  ami  greater 
ling^  we  are  led  back  to  the  year 
aa  that  in  which  he  was  bom,  of 
ill  parents^  and  heir  to  an  exten- 
pfopeitf.  His  ancestors  were  of 
imnber'of  trading  Jews  whidi  in 
ftmrteenth  oentoiy  haunted  the 
pean  baiaars  as  specnlatire  tr»- 
;  ahemately  assuming  the  diarae- 
^anacnipulous  usurers  and  pleaders 
leir  wealth  and  lives.  The  perse- 
Bs  instituted  against  them  at  the 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  drove  the 
iton  of  our  Chancellor  from  their 
)  in  Spain  ;  and,  flying  to  Venice, 
there  settled  ana  assumed  the 
>  of  Disraeli.  The  fiither  of  Isaac 
t  to  this  country  in  1748,  under 
ftdneements  offered  by  the  firm  ee- 
ment  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty, 
the  efforts  then  making  by  Mr. 
am  for  the  emanciDation  of  the 
L  This  Disraeli  haa  made  a  for- 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
db  Revolution,  and  he  came  here 
ttle  down  and  enjoy  it ;  a  wise  de- 
iBBtion,  which  he  carried  out  sue- 
dly    in     the    neighbourhood    of 

iac  Disraeli  was  bom  in  1776, 
like  Scott,  Liebig,  and  others  of 
I  Bote,  was  a  dunce  at  schooL  He 
t^  only  son,  which,  of  course, 
B  that  he  was  a  spoiled  child,  and 
Toe  of  continual  anxiety  and  trou- 
o  his  parents.  Moody,  taciturn, 
MMwionate  bv  turns,  he  at  length 
Iflted  the  climax  of  his  finther's 
w  by  writing  a  poem.    Terrified 


hj  this  Bet  of  atrBva^pnoe  in  hit  wxa, 
the  &ther  lost  bo  time  m  ahlpping  him 
off  to  Amaterdam,  where,  under  the 
diiniBff  ftxywn  of  a  phlegmatio  Dotdi 
tutor,  it  was  hoped  nis  vagrant  nature 
would  be  withered  in  the  bud.  This 
■oheme  fidled,  ftr  he  became  more 
literary  thao  ever ;  and.  on  his  ihthar 
hinting  that  ho  shoula  send  him  to 
Bordeaux  to  atady  trade  in  a  ooun^ 
ing-hoBse,  the  ton  produoed  another 
poem,  whidi,  written  at  the  age  of 
eightecB,  waa  of  eourse  XJtopiaB  and 
golden-age-ioal ;  and  in  this  the  sob 
TindioatM  his  lore  of  letters  and  hatred 
of  worldly  thiBgs,  in  aa  attempt  to  show 
that  eommeroe  waa  the  Jgrime  sooree 
of  the  world's  sorrows.  Tldapoemhe 
took,  with  trembling  hands,  to  tha 
house  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  Bolt-coorl^ 
Fleet-street^  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  critical  opinion  of  the  great  lexiecH 
gn^er  upoB  its  merits.  He  waa  too 
Ute;  the  aoetor  waa  then  too  ill  to  read 
anytiiinff^  and,  a  few  weeks  alteri  tha 
dropsy  dosed  the  groat  Burn^b  career. 

A  eommerdal  iSe^  however,  waa  Bot 
Immune  ikte,  for  a  literaxy  aoquaintanee 
prevailed  upon  the  stem  frther  to  lot 
the  lad's  passion  have  room  to  grow, 
and  forthwith  he  was  sent  to  €aTtt 
throuffh  France,  to  visit  libraries, 
make  literary  acquaintances,  and  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  litterateur.  Whether 
the  difBculties  of  his  early  career  gave 
him  the  stimulus  which  afterwards 
worked  out  its  will  in  the  illustration 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  literary  class,  it 
is  perhaps  not  possible  to  say;  but 
certain  it  is,  he  aevoted  himself  to  the 
vindication  of  the  literary  character 
with  a  d^spree  of  zeal  and  learning 
which  constitutes  his  labours  as  epoeluS 
in  English  literature.  He  soon  made 
acquaintance  with  Samuel  Boaers  and 
John  Murray,  and  published  a  se- 
ries of  works  on  literature  and  lito- 
rarf  men,  which  brought  him  botJi 
profit  and  reputation.  '^Curiosities  of 
liiterature,**  **  Calamities  of  Authors,** 
"The  Literary  Character,**  *  Ameni- 
ties of  literature,**  and  several  ro- 
mances and  historical  works,  followed 
eadi  other  in  rapid  succession,  the  last 
written  after  blindness  had  fidlen  on 
him.  In  1848  his  life  terminated^  at 
the  age  of  eighty^two,  after  having 
been  spent  in  ^e  midst  of  the  luxuries^ 
marred  by  none  of  the  heart-bonuBgi^ 
of  leaning  BBd  literatoiB. 
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BcnjaiuiUy  eldest  son  of  Isaac  Dia- 
ruoli,was  Ixitu  iu  London  in  December, 
IhOo.  Uis  mother  was  Miss  Bassevi, 
of  the  weU-known  Jewish  family  of  that 
name.  In  youth  he  w:is  noted  for  his 
quickness  of  apprehensionand  readiness 
iu  the  acquisition  of  his  tasks  ;  and  his 
father,  who  knew  the  ways  of  an  enthu- 
siastic boy  when  checked  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  growing  passion  for  literature,  ne- 
glected nothing  which  might  conduce 
to  the  growth  of  his  mind,  and  furnished 
him  with  every  stimidus  to  intellectual 
exertion.  It  is  interesting  to  know, 
that  when  he  was  sent  to  school  in 
Islington,  he  had  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
the  present  Right  Hon.  Gibson,  for  his 
Bcliool-fellow. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  Benjamin  was 
sent  to  Brighton  on  account  of  the  deli- 
cate state  of  his  health  ;  and  about  this 
period  the  Disraelis  became  Christians. 
Completing  his  education  at  Winches- 
ter school,  where  he  betrayed  many 
traces  of  eccentricity,  he  was  afterwarcis 
sent,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  travel  in 
Germany,  concluding  his  tour  before  he 
was  twenty-one,  when  the  firat  part  of 
his  first  work, "  Vivian  Grey,"  appeai-ed. 
He  took  a  position  at  once,  ana  thougli 
it  could  not  be  sai<l  that  a  great  book 
had  been  written,  there  wiis  at  Icjist  a 
sensation  made,  which  even  the  ephe- 
meral nature  of  the  book  itself  could 
not  easily  or  speedily  subdue.  It  was 
a  book  full  of  impurfenco,  scandal,  and 
shari>  satire ;  witty  without  being 
coarse,  and  dashing  without  too  great 
a  mixture  of  the  bombastical.  It  was, 
moreover,  a  book  formed  after  a  new 
fashion.  It  was  a  novel  in  which  the 
scenes  and  incidents  were  built  up  from 
the  doings  of  the  hour,  and  marks  the 
i)eculiar  mental  traits  of  its  author,  who 
IS  a  man  living  for  to-<lay,  and  having 
few  sympathies  with  the  jmst  or  hopes 
for  the  future.  The  personages,  more- 
over, were  types  of  the  time,  and  on 
its  appearance  the  town  was  involved 
in  a  vortex  of  conflicting  conjectures  as 
to  who  was  Mr.  So  and  So,  and  my  lord 
this  and  my  lord  that ;  the  veil  thrown 
over  the  ch«'iracter8  being  plaiidy  per- 
ceptible, though  of  too  close  materials  to 
be  pierced  with  ordinary  eyes.  Equal 
curiosity  existed  to  discover  its  author- 
ship, and  every  man  of  note  was  in  turn 
poimced  upon  and  sad<Uod  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  with  the  sins  of  the 
book.  As  to  the  hero,  it  is  not  speak- 
ing too  boldly  to  say  that  he  and  the 


author  are  one.  True,  he  hat  diaebumed 
this  himself^  and  between  the  ignomi- 
nious Vivian  and  the  ambitious  author, 
there  is  a  discrepancy  marked  and  defi- 
nite. Nevertheless,  the  man's  bouI  goes 
Vivian^s  way,  and  if  he  uses  not  the 
same  sneering  tone  of  speech,  nor  the 
same  serpent  crawling  and  wriggling, 
there  are  too  many  points  wherein  they 
are  akin  to  suffer  them  evermore  to 
I)art  company. 

Vivian  Grey  is  the  fast  yoang  man  in 
upper  life — young  England  develop- 
ing his  fii*st  coat  of  chin-down  under  the 
shadow  of  court  rolls  and  coronets. 
He  is  brilliant,  ambitious^  fiubionable, 
sarcastic,  mean,  and,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  paltry  and  contemptible.  He 
skims  through  fashionable  society  like 
a  scented  butterfly,  and  comes  into 
contact  with  the  greatest  men  of  the 
time,  all  of  whom  he  dwarfis  into  little- 
ness by  the  frivolous  vanity  of  his  own 
mind. 

The  idea  of  the  book  is  the  struggle 
for  power ;    and  in  this  we  have  a 
counterpart  of  the  inside  of  our  Resent 
I   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     V  ivisn 
I   is  determined  to  achie\^  fame,  no  mat- 
I   ter  by  what  means  ;  and  so  he  dings 
I  to  the  skirts  of  an  old  twaddler  whom 
,   he  hates  and   despises — because,  for- 
sooth, this  same  old  twaddler  is  an 
!   aristocrat,  and  has  political  influence. 
By  stratagem  and  falsehood  together, 
Vivian  at  last  ingratiates  himself  in 
the  favour  of  the  imbecile  aristocrat^ 
the  Marquis  de  CVirabas  ;  and  after  a 
discourse  on  punch,  in  wMdi  he  favours 
his  lordship  with  a  receipt  for  making 
*^  tomahawK  pimch,'*  Vivian,  with  great 
Jimsse,  leads  ids  lordship  into  a  conver- 
sation about  power ;  and,  in  a  powerful 
battery  of  argument  and  eloauence, 
rouses  up  the  old  lord's  slumnering 
ambition.    In  this  passage  of  the  woik, 
Disraeli  speaks,  according  to  the  house- 
hold maxim,  two  words  for  hiini^>1f  and 
one  for  his  hero,  and  brides  out  into  a 
most  true  confession  of  his  own  fidth  : — 
"  Is  power  a  thinff  so  easily  to  be  dfcipiied, 
youTiff  man  ?"  eakea  the  Marquis. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  lord,  you  do  mSatske  me," 
eagerly  bursts  forth  ViTian  :  '*  I  am  no  oold- 
bloodoa  philosopher  that  would  rliwpiie  that 
for  which,  in  my  opinion,  men — rasl  men 
— should  alone  esdst.  Power  I  oh,  what 
sleepless  niehta ;  what  days  of  hot  anxiety ; 
what  exertions  of  mind  and  body  ;  vtet 
travel ;  what  hatred  ;  whatf 


what  dangers  of  all  pomihls  kinds  woold  f 
not  endure,  with  a  joyous  wplxit,  to  gsln 

it!" 
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**  Itirus  not  to  bcauppoBodthat  Vivian  was, 
to  all  ihu  world,  tho  fuiicinnting  creature  that 
bo  WiW  to  tho  Marquis  of  Canibjis.  Many 
complaioud  that  ho  was  reserved,  silent, 
haiu;hty.  But  tho  truth  was,  Vivian  (Jroy 
often  Obkcd  himself,  **  Who  is  to  bo  my 
enemy  to-murro'.v  T'  IIo  was  too  cmiuiiiij  a 
luxstcr  of  tho  huuau  mind  not  to  bo  uwaro 
of  iho  quicksan^Is  upon  which  all  grccuhonis 
ttnko  ;  ho  knew  too  well  tho  danger  of  un- 
iiut'^'.ssary  intimacy.  A  smilo  for  a  fricntl, 
a:id  a  sneer  for  tho  world,  is  tho  way  to 
•,\ivcm  mankind  ;  and  such  was  the  motto  of 
V'iviivn  IJrc^'. 

**Nuw,  \  i vim  ( I roy  was  conscious  that  there 
wa-;  ut  loa-st  om:  i>erson  in  tho  world  wlio  was 
no  ci-avcu  cither  in  Ixnly  or  mind,  and  so  ho 
h^d  lon;^  come  to  tho  comfortable  conclusion 
i\u,l  it  ivas  impossible  that  his  career  could 
l»o  ariviUin:^  but  tho  most  brilliant.  .  .  . 
Nm  that  it  nm.st  be  supposed,  even  for  a 
muni'-'nt,  th^iL  VivLin  (Jioy  was  what  tho 
World  e.dls  cunr^/Uif.  C)h,  no!  flo  know 
tho  measure  of  his  own  mm<I,  and  luid 
tl-ith-juidl  the  depth  of  his  powers  with 
ciju  il  skill  and  impartiality  ;  but  in  tho  pro- 
c-.-ia  lie  could  nutlmt  feel  that  he  toulU  con- 
tvivo  itii'c/f,  anil  tlartdo  hi'.wc.'* 

Vivian  cliinba  well.  Ho  forms  a 
pnrty,  and  suciils  oh  tlio  eve  of  vault iii^,' 
with  tliciu  into  j:)owor.  At  this  time 
his  father  (a  retired  literary  geiitle- 
i:;;iii)  writes  to  him  as  follows;  it  is 
Viv;;iu  Urey'a  other  self  that  speaks  ; 
aud  perhaps  Lenjamiu  l)i;*raeli  himself 
may  yt^t  luuk  baek  with  interest  at  tliLs 
prophetic  iittcnmoe  of  his  youth : — 

"  You  are  now,  my  dear  son,  a  mciubcr  of 
wliat  is  called  It  rnunf  uiomlef — society 
fi'iiitvd  on  anti-social  principles.  Apja- 
rL'.itly,  you  have  y>ossc:>.s.d  yourself  of  tho 
oi>'jt  of  yoiu:  wislics  ;  but  the  scenes  you 
niiivo  in  arc  very  movable  ;  tho  characters 
jv.i  u.««uc!ato  with  are  all  masked ;  and  it 
wlU  al'.vjiys  bo  doiib:ful  whether  yoi  can  rc- 
t-iLi  that'  long  whiea  has  b^^^u  obuiiued  by 
^'.r.io  ^lipporv•  artif.LO.  \  iviin,  yi.u  are  a 
jn_-.;Ier  ;  .iud  the  doceptiori  ef  your  iV-i  ;ht- 
of  !*aiid  tricks  depji:d-;  upon  instant  iii'.-ous 
motion.  When  the  seltish  combine  with  the 
•■•-lrl.s!j,  bethink  you  how  many  proiects  are 
d-r.-uic-l  to  disapiK)iutment  I  liow  many  ero.ss 
!rjti.nr«ts  barHe  tho  parties,  at  tho  same  time 
j- 1 ::.e»i  together  without  ever  unitin;.'.  V.'liat 
V  Bcoekcry  is  their  love!  But  liow  doi^ily 
x'e  their  'hati-eds  I  All  this  great  jMjcioty, 
mitli  whom  so  young  an  adventurer  has 
I'-.iiHekcii,  abate  nothmg  of  their  piico  i:i  tho 
-;  *v-iy  of  their  somco,  and  tho  sacriiico  of 
vi'.'.  itcd  feeling:».  What  sleepless  nights  has 
i:  cH»ic  vDu  to  win  over  the  disobliged,  to  con- 
vJL^wC  the  discontented,  to  cajole  tho  contu- 
a:;.j:rj.s  I  You  may  smile  at  the  hollow 
:lLfc:t  jrioj*,  answering  to  llattcries  as  hollow, 
wiiich,  like  bubbles  when  they  touch,  di- 
»-n.o  into  nothing ;  but  tell  me,  Vivian,  wh.'it 
has  the  self-tormentor  felt  at  tho  lan.^diin;^ 
treacheries  which  forco  amau  down  into  selt'- 
catexcipt  i " 

lu  another  passage  a  frieud  of  Vivi- 


!  au's,  Cleveland,  discourses  in  the  folio v/- 

:  in«jf  fashion  : — 
I 

'       "Oh!    (Srcy,  of  all  tho  delusions  which 
;    nourish  in  this  mad  world,  the  delusion  of 
I    that  man  is  the  most  frantic  who  voluntarily, 
and  of  his  own  accord,  supports  tho  interest 
of  a  jiartv.     1  mention  this  to  you  l»eeauso  it 
'    is  a  rociv  on  which    all    yoan:,'    politicians 
I    strike.      Fortunately,   you  enter  life  under 
dilTei-cnt  circumstances    from  thoso    which 
I    usually    attouil     most     political    ihhiitauU, 
I    You  have  yom-  connexions  fDrmcd,  an<l  your 
.    vi,.'ws  ascertained.      Uut  if,  by  any  chance, 
I   you  find  yourr^elf  independent    and  uncon- 
nected, never,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that 
you  can  accjmplish  your  objects  by  coming 
;    forward,  unst>licited,  to  tiglit  tho  batL'e  of  a 
party.      Thoy  will  cheer  your  successJul  ex- 
ertions, and  then  smile  n:  your  youthful  zual  ; 
i    or.  cn)win!^  themselves  for  tho  unexjiectcd 
succour,  be  too  cowardlv  to  reward  their  un- 
expoeteil  champion.     M^o,  (Jrey  ;  make  them 
fear  you,  and  they  will  ki».s  your  feet." 

Tlius  the  work  is  scimewhat  j)rophetic 
'  in  its  nature,  and  in  it  the  author  easts 
I  his  shadow  forward  ;  and  as  the  shadow 
I  sometimes  gives  an  incorrect  outline, 
so  in  this  case  it  is  somewhat  distorted, 
though  sullicieutly  .lecurato  for  ils  to 
attach  it  to  the  man  as  his  own.  Tho 
second  i>art  of  "  Vivian  (Trey,"  was 
]ml)lishe(l  in  1827,  and  exhibited  a  sad 
falling  olfin  the  <legreo  of  its  worth 
wiien  e«)m])ared  with  its  ])redecessor. 
Still  tliere  were  not  wanting  some  shar[) 
.satirical  sketclns,  and  .?unio  cL'Ver 
LJernian  .-.^'nLS  iii  whiidi  living  Knglish 
cliarael'-rs  were  again  presented  as  the 
lH.'rsunagosuf  the  Iiction,tbis  timi; under 
German  naiuis.  As  a  whole  the  so<*ond 
l)art  is  decide* Uy  ahad  i)orformance,aiul 
exhibit-  a  <uiK?nilenc;'  u^iun  mystieiMU 
for  :ns'.  tilling  its  interest  ratlier  than 
a  <l'.riiiilt'  .'lini  in  tho  mind  of  the  author. 
Thi>.;e  wiH)  might  now  turn  over  these 
vohunes  would  lind  little  inter^-st  in 
tlieiii,  owing  t  >  the  llimsy  nature  of 
tlie  materi-'l--.  on  wliioh  the  story  L* 
buil'.  ;  Imt  to  those  v."ho  were  faTuiliar 
with  tiie  town  talk  an-.l  political  in- 
t:igne  of  tlie  day,  they  wiiv  rich  in 
hapjiy  alliL-iions,  poignant  .s-itiro,  and 
s.'Wre  eluiracterisati<tn.  The  author's 
knowledge  of  ]>olitical  minuiije  liud 
st;ile  seiTcts  is  to  he  attrihut  d  to  liis 
open  eyes  and  li^t^'niug  ears  wbi-n  in 
tlie  o;iii-'  of  Mr.  Austen,  tlio  .sulieitor, 
^l(»nlMLC'.u-]daee,  wliilher  be  wi  nt  to 
^iii'^v  busiiii^ss  jireviiiiis  ti)  tlH'^^^'ting 
of  tin.' I. lb'.  Til  /vii-t'-ns  inixe  I  with 
many  st;ite  ali;»ii-.^  anil  w  iv  in  many 
ways  c*'nneet-d  with  partit.-.-iandel!«iui's. 
In  Jaiumrv,  1m2<>,  previous  to  the 
comidction  of  '*  Vivian  Cirey,"  yomii^ 
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Disraeli  managed  to  steal  a  march 
on  Jolui  MuiTay,  who  was  a  freqacut 
visitor  of  hiH  fiither,  and  bv  some  mys-  i 
terioiia  fascination,  got  himself  ap-  i 
I)ointed  editor  of  the  daily  uew8|)aper  j 
then  about  to  start  under  Murray's  ' 
auspices.  It  could  not  surely  be  the  j 
cdiU  attending  "  Vivian  Grey,"  which 
influenced  Murray,  for  that  work  luul 
not  then  ])a8seil  through  the  printer's 
liands  ;  and  it  is  really  surprising  that 
8o  sagacious  and  experienced  a  man 
should  entinist  the  eaitowhip  of  a  new 
daily  i)aper  to  a  youth  scarcely  twenty- 
one.  The  i)aper  api)eared  under  the 
title  of  the  lieprcsentatipe.  It  made 
no  stir,  struck  out  no  new  field,  but 
j)reserved  a  mild  Conservatism,  as  dull 
2iS  mild  ;  and  never  evinced  any  of  the 
flashes  which  we  might  suppose  to 
flow  from  Disraeli's  i)en  ;  and,  after  a 
wretched  career  of  twelve  months, 
perislied.  The  chief  foreign  corre- 
spondent of  the  Representative  Wiis 
Mazzini,  who  was  then  beginning  his 
literary  life.  Disraeli  was  at  this  time 
something  of  a  Radical,  and  the  sleepy 
tone  of  the  journal  may  result  from  the 
checks  put  upon  him  by  the  sti}>ulated 
Toryism  of  his  office. 

But  Hebrew  blood  was  in  his  veins  ; 
and  although  he  had  forsworn  the 
Hebrew  religion,  he  took  his  way 
to  the  shrines  of  the  East,  to 
mingle  with  the  memories  of  his 
race,  and  view  the  scenes  of 
its  former  nationality  and  greatness. 
The  Catholic  Emanciixition  (piestiou 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  George  IV. 
was  dying,  and  William  IV.  was  as- 
cendiug  the  throne,  while  the  author  i 
of  "  Vivian  Grey  "  was  writing  another 
work,  "  The  Young  Duke,"  amid  the 
strange  scenes  of  eastern  travel.  This 
work  was  sent  home,  and  published 
before  his  return,  and  though  it  made 
little  stir,  and  is  now  entirely  forgot- 
ten, it  contains  some  of  the  finest 
writing  he  ever  comiK)setl.  The  work  j 
itself  is  of  less  worth  than  "  Vivian 
Grey,"  and  turns  again  on  the  personal 

})ride  and  ambition  of  its  author.  The 
loro,  a  young  nobleman,  wakes  up 
suddenly  from  a  quagmire  of  di8sii)a- 
tion,  under  the  impulse  of  a  true  love  ; 
and,  instead  of  flying  to  the  arms  of  his 
mistress,  rushes  "  to  his  j)lace  "  in  the 
House,  and  makes  a  capiUil  si)eech  on 
the  Catholic  question.  Who  but  can 
see  in  this  another  distorted  shadow  of 
the  great  Bex^jamin  himself.    The  cha- 


racteristic  of  his  style^  and  of  the  pre- 
vailing style,  are  stnkinf^Iy  seen  in 
this  work,  in  that  excessiYe  elabora- 
tion of  the  writing,  with  a  comparative 
abnegation  of  its  purpose.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  news  of  the  Beform 
agitation  reache<l  him  iu  the  East,  and 
caused  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  for  the 
purpose  of  flinging  himself  into  the 
turmoil  then  raging.  He  joined  tlie 
Radical  party,  but  with  so  many  reser- 
vations ni  favour  of  Toryism,  that  he 
seems  to  have  been  driven  to  such  an 
extremity  rather  from  hatred  of  the 
Whigs,  than  anything  else. 

In  1832  he  published  "Contarmi 
Fleming  ;  a  Psychological  Komance,*^ 
in  which  he  attempted  to  portray  tlie 
inner  hfe  and  development  of  a  poet 
Alas  !  how  many  have  tried  that  and 
miserably  failed.  Edwin  Roberta  made 
the  attempt  in  his  "Athanase,*'  and 
Alexander  Smith  seems  to  be  working 
the  same  way  in  his  "Life  Drama. 
Beattie  in  the  "Minstrel"  attempted 
less  and  achieved  more ;  all  the  rest 
have  mistaken  inflation  for  sublimity, 
and  mysticism  and  nonsense  for  a?a- 
thetic  analysis,  and  Disraeli  among 
the  number.  The  book,  however,  is  not 
to  be  condemned  too  hastily.  Its  compo- 
sition is  fidl  of  flash  and  rorco^  dashmg 
satire  and  extravagance,  and  an  evi- 
dent desire  to  astonish  the  natives, 
mi<l,  if  ])ossible,  to  catch  them  nodding, 
and  awake  them  to  stupid  wonder  by 
an  electi'ic  shock.  Hero  and  there  the 
genius  of  the  writer  breaks  through 
his  eccentricities,  as  the  sun  sometimes 
l)ccps  through  a  crevice  in  a  cloud, 
and  then  what  brilliauce,  what  imager}', 
what  elegance  ! 

In  183.3,  he  commenced  what  maybe 
termed  his  career  of  lunacy,  and  pub- 
lished the  «  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy," 
a  story  of  the  Hebrews  of  the  twelfUi 
century.  Tliis  was  hailed  by  the  critics 
(OS  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  author^s 
lunacy  ;  and  the  gorgeous  poetic  prose 
— similar  occasiona&y  to  Grilfillan's 
"  Galleiy  of  Portraits  " — ^was  made  a 
theme  of  ridicule  and  laughter.  It  was 
elaboration  done  to  death,  a  style  lifted 
up  so  high  on  stilts  tiiat  few  could  see 
it  had  any  featui*es  to  redeem  it.  To 
redeem  it,  indeed,  it  had  none ;  though 
it  is  sometimes  so  wild,  so  fiill  of 
l>olish,  so  dashingly  brilliant  that  one 
cannot  laugh  outri^l^  though  tamirted 
to  do  so  by  its  pohte  rant  and  Uurter. 
Following  this  came  the  "Bttvoliitiioii- 
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ftry  E^ic,*'  ia  blank  yerse,  prefiu^d 
by  the  modest  annoancement  that,  ^*  If 
the  decifliou  of  the  public  should  be  in 
the  negative,  then  would  he  [the  author], 
without  a  pang,hurl  hislyre  to  Limbo. 
To  Limbo  it  went  apparently,  fornoth- 
inff  has  since  been  neard  ,of  the  "  Be- 
voTutionary  Epic"  The  object  of  this 
poem  was  to  conmiemorate  the  great 
revolutionists  of  modem  times,  from 
Bobespierre  down  to  Frost.  The  genius 
of  Feudalism  and  the  genius  of  Feder- 
alism each  plead  their  cause  before  the 
arbiter  of  all  things.  Judge  Demigor- 
gon.  The  latter  listens  with  ffreat 
suavity  of  manner,  and  then  advises 
them  both  to  cease  talking  and  turn 
their  eyes  to  Napoleon,  then  making 
the  first  achievements  of  his  Italian 
campaigns.  They  go  forth  and  witness 
the  Italian  battles,  and  here  the  Epic 
"ends  in  the  middle." 

In  1832,  he  offered  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  High  Wycombe,  under  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Sir 
Edward  Lyttou  Bulwer.  In  spite  of 
his  flaming  speeches  on  the  hustings, 
he  made  httle  impression  on  the  con- 
stituency and  was  defeated.  Though 
reputed  Badical  at  this  time,  he  seems 
to  have  embraced  Badicalism  rather  as 
a  refuge  from  Whiggism,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  badge  which  might  enable  him 
to  stand  &-pajrt  definitely  from  it ;  for 
his  leanings  were  then  as  now  towards 
Toryism,  and  his  opinions  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  a  confused  jumble  of  these 
two  doctrines.  Now  he  made  a  second 
attempt,  and  published  a  pamphlet 
called  "  The  Crisis  Examined,"  in  which 
he  advocated  such  measures  as  a  repeal 
of  the  Malt  Tax,  and  equal  distribu- 
tion of  church  property,  though  with- 
out reference  to  the  questions  of  Vote 
by  Ballot,  Universal  Suflfrage,  and  a  nu- 
merical arrangement  of  constituencies. 
At  this  time  young  Disraeli  was 
enjoying  the  society  of  distinguished 
circles,  and  was  frequently  at  the 
tables  of  Bulwer,  Lady  Blessington, 
and  Lord  Durham,  cultivating  that 
style  of  extravagant  eloquence  and 
foppishness  of  maimer  for  which  he 
was  then  becoming  noted  in  the  sphere 
in  which  he  moved.  His  speeches  are 
described  as  having  been  suitable 
psycholo^cal  studies  for  the  lovers  of 
eccentricity  and  character.  His  strange 
Jewish  appearance, — ^his  long  jet  black 
ringlets  and  large  dark  eyes, — ^his  pale 
thin  face  and   downward  look, — and 


the  strange  display  of  dress, — ^made 
him  at  once  a  centre  of  attraction. 
Those  who  had  looked  at  this  strange 
young  man,  were  still  more  surprised 
when  he  rose,  with  a  foppish  and 
dangling  air,  and,  commencmg  with 
some  stiti^  formal  sentences,  gr^ually 
framed  into  a  brilliant  display  of 
oratory,  always  at  that  time  strained 
and  ungainly,  yet  full  of  the  happiest 
allusions,  and  brimming  over  with  a 
sarcasm  of  the  most  severe  though 
telling  kind. 

In  1835  he  stood  for  Taunton,  and 
came  out  as  a  thorough-bred  Tory. 
Here  he  encountered  O'Connell,  and  a 
furious  altercation  took  place  between 
them.  O'Connell,  with  bitter  severity 
and  coarseness,  denounced  him  as  one 
who,  "if  his  genealogy  were  traced, 
would  be  found  to  be  the  true  heir-at- 
law  of  the  impenitent  thief  who  died 
upon  the  cross."  Disraeli,  stung  to 
madness,  challenged  Morgan  O^Connell 
to  fight  him  in  a  duel,  but  Morgan 
declined ;  Disraeli  was  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  the  correspondence 
was  published.  In  his  letter  to 
O'Connell  he  concludes  with  these 
words : — **We  shall  meet  at  Philippi, 
where  I  shall  seize  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  inflicting  castigation  for  the 
insults  you  have  lavished  upon  me.** 
At  Philippi  they  did  meet,  but  not 
then,  for  he  was  again  defeated. 
Thrown  back  once  more  to  literature 
as  a  refuge  from  the  vexatious  political 
defeat,  he  sent  forth  that  strange  com- 
pound of  Burke  and  Bolincbroke,  the 
"  Vindication  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion." At  the  same  time,  also,  he 
wrote  the  letters  of  Bunnymede  for 
the  Times  newspaper,  and  these  he 
next  published,  ana  dedicated  to  PeeL 
In  1836  appeared  his  "Venetia,"  a 
novel,  in  which  Byron  and  Shelley 
figured,  and  which  was  dedicated  to 
iXrd  Lyudhurst.  This  was  a  vivid 
and  striking  book,  very  sickly  in 
some  parts,  but  on  the  whole  attractive 
and  characteristic.  Then  followed 
"  Henrietta  Temple,"  a  delicious  love 
story,  warm  and  sunny  ;  too  flowery 
and  rapturous  for  any  reader  after 
thirty,  but  for  those  in  the  heart's 
heyday  a  fresh  and  touching  piece  of 
sentimentalism. 

But    the    gates  of    Philippi    were 

opening,  and  new  duties  claimed  his 

attention.     The   general    election  of 

1837  approached,  and  Disraeli  offered 
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liiniself  for  the  Borough  of  Maidstone. 
He  was  well  known  for  his  bhwter 
agaiiiKt  the  AVliigs,  and  some  ciu'iosity 
was  cxcit<?d  as  to  his  debut  as  an  orator. 
After  a  few  Tory  speeches,  crammed 
with  cljiH.sics,  but  somewhat  deficient 
in  coinniou  sense,  he  had  the  good 
hick  to  be  returned.  Here  then 
Vhili])pi  was  reached  at  last  Like 
the  young  duke  of  his  own  novel,  he 
puiUiouly  woke  up  from  out-door  ex- 
citenii  nt  to  find  liimself  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  not-,  however, 
U)  make  a  great  Bi3eech  worthy  of 
crowning  applause,  but  to  stand  a.s  a 
laughiug-stock  for  the  whole  house. 
It  was  said  that  he  went  up  like  a 
rocket  and  came  down  like  a  stick. 
His  maiden  speech,  which  came  off  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1837,  ha<l  been 
l>repared  in  the  highest  flight  of  the 
grandiloquent,  but  instentl  of  being 
i-eceived  with  absorbing  solemnity, 
bursts  of  wild  laughter  followed  eacli 
|>eriod,  and  the  dismayed  orator  was 
stung  to  the  quick.  The  question 
before  the  house  was  an  Irish  one ; 
"Mr.  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  Bulwer" 
had  spoken,  and  as  soon  as  O'Connell 
had  delivered  himself  of  his  blarney 
and  patriotism,  Disraeli  started  np 
with  a  determination  to  annihilate 
him.  Already  known  for  his  raving 
at  the  ^Vhigs,  the  house  received  him 
as  if  he  were  a  mountebank  or  a  court 
fool ;  and,  in  the  full  bitterness  of  this 
reception  at  Philippi,  he  made  the 
melancholy  avowal,  that  he  would 
gladly  hear  a  cheer,  even  though  it 
came  from  the  lips  of  a  ix>litical 
opponent ;  but  no  cheer  came.  "  I  am 
not  at  all  suqtrised,"  said  he,  waxinrj 
into  indignant  wrath,  "  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  reception  which  I 
have  exijerienced.''  Benewed  laughter 
and  mock  applause.  Then  came  that 
peroration  which  is  always  coupknl 
with  "we  shall  meet  at  Philippi :" — 
"  I  have  begun  several  times  many 
things,"  said  he,  "and  1  have  often 
Bucceeded  at  last.  I  will  sit  down  now, 
but  the  time  ftiil  cmne  icheii  you  ici'U 
hear  me^  Hansard  concludes  the 
re|)ort  by  stating  that  "  the  impatience 
of  the  house  would  not  allow  the 
honourable  member  to  finish  liis  speech, 
and  during  the  c:reater  part  of  the 
time  the  honoural'le  meni)>er  was  on 
his  legs  he  was  ko  much  iijterrui>ted 
that  it  was  im|x»i;iblc  to  hear  what 
the  honourable  member  said.** 


At  this  epoch  the  historjof  his  follies 
may  be  saia  to  terminate.  Not  by  any 
turn  of  fate,  or  by  the  rising  or  setting 
of  any  stars,  but  by  his  own  stead v  in- 
dustry and  peraeverance  has  he  aeniev- 
cd  since  then  a  popular  name,  a  com- 
mand of  the  public  ear  and  sympathy, 
and  a  high  position  in  the  British  Legis- 
lature. "1  have  bcffim  many  times 
many  thinffs,  and  I  nave  often  suc- 
ceeded at  last,"  is  the  secret  of  his 
rapid  and  great  success.  Let  eveiy  as- 
pirant for  public  honours  or  for  private 
joys  lay  that  text  to  heart,  as  the  secret 
of  success  in  all  things.  There  are 
many  who  begin  and  fail^  and  from 
that  moment  mope  and  whine  in  a  cor- 
ner, self-dejected  and  outcast  from  the 
world.  Let  them  begin  "  many  times," 
and  if  the  work  be  a  good  one  in  which 
any  soul  so  bravely  dares  the  Fates, 
no  tide  of  fortune  nor  unexpected  for- 
tuity shall  long  hold  back  the  prize. 
It  was  that  "pluck  "  which  Emerson 
regai^ds  as  the  oadge  of  every  eenuiue 
and  strong-souled  man  wmch  lifted 
Disraeli  out  of  the  showman's  tent  into 
the  circle  of  the  British  Senate. 

From  this  period  he  began  to  mi- 
leam  his  faults,  and  struck  out  a  new 
phase  of  character.  He  steadily  rose 
m  the  opinion  of  the  House,  and  obtain- 
ed not  only  hearing  but  applause,  and 
to  that  was  soon  added  influence.  The 
fii-st  speech  he  made  after  his  inglori- 
ous reception  was  on  the  presentation 
of  the  Chai'tist  petition  in  1839.  On 
this  occasion  he  judiciously  gave  up 
the  tur^d  bombast  and  inflated  gran- 
deur of  his  former  style,  and  took  his 
stand  on  facts,  feelincs,  and  common 
sense.  The  year  after  he  made  a  noble 
defence  of  the  incarcerated  ChartisUi^ 
Ijovett  and  Collins,  and  charged  the 
Government  with  gross  injustice,  and 
ppumed,  with  a  patriotic  indignity,  the 
sham  mercy  which  had  been  extended 
to  them  by  the  State.  Soon  after  this 
he  made  a  telling  speech  on  the  copy- 
riglit  question  ;  and  in  1842  cifecti^  a 
great  triumph  by  his  mast^irly  denun- 
ciation of  our  foreign  consuhir  estab- 
liishmeuts.  Thus  from  1837  to  1841  he 
was  steadily  i*ising,  and  his  pei-severing 
industr}'  and  determination  to  profit 
by  experience,  had  effaced  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  first  failure.  "  Alaroos,^  a 
tragedy  was  his  only  literary  produc- 
tion during  these  years.  It  fell  quietly 
from  the  press  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  to 
DLsraeli  was  again  returned 
use  of  Commons  ;  not,  how- 
iiaidstonc,  but  Shrewsbury. 
too,  he  aspired  to  office  un- 
5w  Government  in  company 
ler  man  of  literary  genius, — 
Milnes.  Smythe  and  Glad- 
irever,  had  the  good  luck  to 
red  by  Peel ;  and  the  two 
indidatea  for  his  j)atronagc 
seceded  from  him,  and  as 
vorld    knows,  in    Diaraeli's 

bitter  auhnosity  as  well  as 
(osition.  At  this  time  he  had 
name  known  out  of  doors, 
eechcs  were  road  with  atten- 
he  was  widely  known  as  a 
had  something  in  him.  In 
a  popularity,  ho  was  invited 
the  anniversary  of  the  Man- 
.thenanim,  and  sat  on  the 
"orm  w^ith  Smythe,  Lord  John 
Uobden,  and  Milner  Gibson. 
'A\li  year,  too,  that  he  opened 
'  eta  in  his  literary  career 
blication  of  "  Coningsby," 
ve<l  one  of  the  most  complete 
)f  his  lifetime.  This  was  fol- 
"The  Sybil,"  in  1845,  and 
"  in  1847  ;  all  works  of 
veil -wrought,  constructive, 
ad  bristling  with  the  tenets 
ar  political  creed, 
jsby "  may  be  said  to  have 

town  by  stoim.  It  was 
ugland  speaking  in  a  loud 
this  time  not  talking  non- 
was  not  only  clever,  but  it 
;)ose — a  i)urpose  whi<.'h  could 
d  felt  ;  and  no  va<juo  Uto])ian 

0  make  ])rcad  Irom  moon- 
id  diritil  hiunan  ha})piness 
•eamy  chaos  of  philosophical 

It  i<!,  indeed,  jilnio^t  demo- 
sketches  the  aristocrats  and 
:ures  in  colours  which  make 
ao  means  attractive,  and  it 
rotten  borouglis  and  minis- 
iscs  as  if  they  were  things 
;lass.  It  i)resents  society  as 
j&<  in  wliicli  fewbu<ls  of  hope 
J,  :i:A  draws  from  the  chaos 

parties  and  conflicting  in- 
nething  for  which  it  is  well 
Lord  Ifortford  and  lii  ■,  man 
jure  there  under  the  names 

1  Monmouth "  and  **  Mr. 
•*  Millbank  '*  represents  the 
■ight,  and  Radical  manufac- 

has  many  traits  of  character 


which  enable  him  to  stand  very  well 
for  Cobden.  "  Sybil "  liad  less  of  the 
romance  and  more  of  the  matter  of 
fact,  and  was,  therefore,  less  attractive. 
Here  was  represented  again  the  good 
juid  bad  aristocrats  and  traders,  and  a 
l)rominent  place  given  to  the  degrada- 
tions of  the  working  classes.  It  is 
worthjr  of  note,  that  in  **  Coningsby  " 
the  aristocratic  hero  marries  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  master  manufacturer,  but  in 
"  Sybil "  he  is  united  to  a  daughter  of 
the  people  ;  showing  that  the  Conserva- 
tive tendencies  of  the  author  were  agidn 
growing  weak  and  shaky.  "  Tancred," 
which  stands  next  to  "  Coningsby  "  in 
literary  merit,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
less  worthy  for  its  aim.^i,  which  are  re- 
trogressive rather  than  progressive, 
and  falls  back  on  that  favourite  idea 
of  his  respecting  the  ultimate  supre- 
macy of  the  Jew  upon  the  eartli.  It  is 
very  sai'castic,  very  severe  on  all 
schemes  of  social  progress ;  it  de- 
nounces the  amelioration  of  tlie  body 
politic,  and  spits  on  the  people  and 
their  prerogatives.  The  "  Edmburgh 
Review,"  in  its  notice  of  the  wonc, 
says  : — 

**  All  that  wo  aro  acoQstomed  most  to 
admiro  and  desiderate,  all  that  we  aro  wont 
to  rest  upon  as  most  stable  nniid  the  fluc- 
tuating fortunes  of  the  world, — the  progress 
of  civUisation,  the  dovelopmeat  of  human 
intelligence,  the  co-ordinato  extension  of 
power  and  responsibility  among  the  masses 
of  mankind,  the  advance  of  self-reliance  and 
self-control, — all,  in  truth,  for  which  not  wo 
alone,  but  all  other  nations,  have  been  yearn- 
ing, and  fighting,  and  praving  for  tho  lost 
three  centuries, — all  that  has  been  done  by 
tho  Reformation,  by  the  En.ijlish  and  French 
lie  volutions,  by  American  Independence, — 
Is  here  proclaimed  an  entire  delusion  and 
failure  ;  and  we  are  taught  that  we  can  now 
only  ho^  to  improve  our  fiituro  by  utterly 
ronouncmg  our  past." 

Young  England  has  no  voice  here, 
and  not  one  high-souled  sentence  breaks 
the  monotony  of  this  Babel  of  sneoi-s. 
Here,  to  be  sure,  are  a  few  portraits 
of  contemiwraries  which  have  some- 
thing cheering  in  them,  but  the  horrible 
quagmire  of  efcte  ideas  into  which  thu 
reader  is  le<l  leaves  him  in  a  state  of 
shivering.  One  of  the  best  things  in 
the  book  is  tlio  quiet  burlesque  of  tho 
"  Vestiges  of  tho  Natural  llistory  of 
Creation,"  which  liad  just  then  ap- 
peared, and  was  creating  a  sensation. 

It  was  hi  1844  that  Disraeli  com- 
menced his  series  of  attacks  on  Peel, 
on  which  chiefly  his  fame  as  an  orator 
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hii8  bcuii  built.  It  is  by  no  means 
fLittcriiig  to  the  pul)lic  to  siiy,  that  tho 
nightly  invectivi*,  the  unmanly  and  re- 

i>eateu  acts  of  spite,  on  the  part  of 
>irti'aeli  against  Peel,  were  looked 
upon  out  of  doors  as  grand  achieve- 
ments, one  party  hailing  them  because 
they  favoured  their  views;  the  otlier 
glorying  in  the  man  who  could  pro- 
duce such  a  combination  of  poison  and 
l>erfume,  such  polish  and  such  malig- 
nity ;  and  which,  though  hurle<l  at  the 
man  and  the  cause  they  held  so  dear 
at  heart,  they  yet  received  with  plea- 
sure because  it  was  pleasant  to  read. 
It  is,  i)erhaps,  the  most  revolting  case 
on  record  of  the  mixture  of  private 
hate  witli  public  duty.  Disraeh  had 
been  disapi>ouited  in  his  aspirations 
for  office,  lor  Sir  Robert  Peel  always 
])referred  to  have  under  him  men  of 
strong  practical  qualities ;  but  that 
was  no  plea  for  those  stinging  per- 
sonal attacks,  hurled  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  a  great  hate,  and  tem- 
pered by  none  of  the  better  traits  of  a 
generous  opponent.  On  one  occasion 
he  characterised  the  Premier  as  being 
"  a  great  Parliamentary  middleman. 
And  what  is  a  middleman  ?  **  He  was 
a  man  who  bamboozled  one  party  and 
plundered  the  other,  till,  having  ob- 
tained a  position  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled,  ne  called  out, '  Let  us  have  no 
imrty  !  Let  us  have  fixity  of  tenure  !  *  *' 
This  passage,  however,  has  since  been 
quoted  against  Mr.  Disraeli  himself. 
Then  he  went  on  to  desci'ibe  his  great 
Pai'liamentary  antagonist's  speeches, 
recorded  in  "Hansard,"  as  "dreary 
pages  of  interminable  talk ;  full  of 
l^redictions  falsified,  pledges  broken, 
calculations  that  had  gone  wrong,  and  j 
budgets  that  had  blown  up.  And  this  | 
not  relieved  by  a  single  origuial  thought, 
a  single  generous  impulse,  or  a  single 
ha)>pv  expression."  Then  he  descried 
the  Peel  policy  as  "  a  system  so  mat- 
ter-of-fact, yet  so  fallacious  ;  taking  in 
everybody,  though  everybody  knew  he 
was  deceived ;  a  system  so  mechanical, 
yet  so  Machiavellian,  that  he  coidd 
hardly  say  what  it  was,  except  a  sort 
of  humdrum  hocus-pocus,  in  which  the 
*  Oi-der  of  the  Day*  was  moved  to  take 
in  a  nation ; "  and  he  concluded  that 
si)eech  by  calling  on  the  house  to  prove 
that  "  cunning  is  not  caution,  nor  nabi- 
tual  perfidy  high  policy  of  state  ;**  ex- 
horting them  to  "  dethrone  a  dynasty 
of  deception,  by  putting  an  end  to  this 


intolerable  yoke  of  official  dear 
and  Parliamentary  imix^tui-e."  J 
in  tlie  course  of  the  same  » 
(1846)  that  Mr.  Disradi  niadt 
liappy  hit  of  representing  Sir  I 
Peel  as  having  ''caught  the  ^ 
bathing,  and  inin  away  with 
clothes,"  an  idea  which  Punch  i 
upon,  and  worked  out  with  char 
istic  vigour.  There  was  also  a  tc 
sting  in  his  apparently  otif-liand 
perhaps,  etudied,  remark  on  Sir  I 
PeeFs  habit  of  quotation,  in  whi« 
advised  him  to  ''stick  to  quoti 
because  ne  never  quoted  any  pt 
that  had  not  previously  receive 
full  meed  of  Parliamentary  apf 
tion."  Of  com-se,  any  description 
fail  to  convey  the  screaming  d 
with  which  such  passable  hits 
hailed  on  one  side  of  the  hous) 
the  blank  dismay  which  they  c 
on  the  other.  Their  sting  lay  i 
tone  with  which  the  words  we^ 
tcred,  and  in  the  x)osition  of  the 
tending  i>artie8  at  the  time, 
were  addressed  to  minds  familial 
the  person  attacked,  with  his  h 
as  written  in  "  Hansard,'*  and  hoi 
the  living  politics  of  the  day. 
now,  when  appearing  for  the  firsi 
on  the  printed  paper,  they  may 
comparatively  dead  and  pointless 
Disraeli's  boldness  increased 
his  success.  There  was  no  othei 
on  his  side  to  compare  with  him. 
towered  infinitely  above  the  h< 
country  gentlemen,  who,  though 
perated  Protectionists,  were  nevt 
less,  for  the  most  part^  dumb,  and 
only  find  a  vent  for  their  eloqueii 
cheering  Disraeli's  bitter  attacks  < 
Premier.  The  session  of  1846  hn 
his  oratory  to  its  dimax.  He  thei 
the  leail  in  opposing  the  Premier'f 
sure  of  Corn-law  &peal,  and  deli 
on  the  occasion  several  of  his  i 
speeches,  full  of  cutting  sarcasn 
powerful  invective.  In  the  deba 
the  third  reading  of  the  €k>ru  Bil 
strain  of  withering  irony,  he  acqi 
the  Premier  of  meditated  decent 
his  adoption  of  Free-trade  pruK 
"  seeing  that  he  had  all  along,  for  1 
or  forty  years,  traded  on  the  idi 
others;  that  lus  life  had  been  one 
appropriation  danae ;  and  tliat  h 
ever  been  the  burglar  of  other 
intellects."  He  also  denoonoed  li 
the  "  political  pedlar,  who^  adoptu 
prinapleB  of  nee  Trader  had  b 
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r  in  the  chei4>e6t  market^  and 
in  in  the  dearest.*'  '<Thefeel- 
h  dictated  these  speeches,"  says 
in  Miia  Cooi^9  Journal^  **  was 
f  not  so  much  based  on  deep- 
mvictions  as  on  personal  malig- 
roYenffe ;  and  though  Disraelrs 
1  may  nave  cheered^  they  coold 
,  at  the  same  time,  condemn 
what  he  so  eloquently  uttered." 
Sir  Robert  Peel  fell  from  power, 
r  then  did  his  enemy's  attacks 

witness  the  shifting  policy  of 
Office  was  again  withm  view ; 
'  mixture  of  ultra  views,  any 
Dg  with  Radicals  and  manu- 
3,  would  not  do  now  ;  and 
h,  in  1847,  "  Tancred"  ap- 
Ued,  as  we  have  just  said,  with 
dsm  of  decayed  Conservatism, 
no  sympathy  for  the  workers 
»  probing  of  the  haunts  of 
and  vice,  for  the  simple  reason 
will  not  pay  ;  and  so  to  the 
Ith  its  "  Asian  mystery,"  Tan- 
despatched,  and  the  curtain 
ithout  a  (UnoiUment,  Since 
has  been  more  decidedly  Con- 
e  and  Protectionist^  and  stands 
the  head  of  the  Protectionist 
ihongh  if  he  does  not  tho- 
betray  his  deluded  followers 
natter  of  real  wonder  to  manv. 
I  of  Lord  Ckorge  Bentinck, 
mI  in  1851,  is  the  last  of  his 
md  marks,  in  a  curious  man- 
i  progress  of  his  professions, 
ie  of  the  book  is  of  a  high 
the  sketches  of  contemporane- 
"acters  happy  and  full  of  point ; 
dusty  detiiik  of  the  Westmin- 
idemonium  are  invested  with 
of  bewitching  romance.  Its 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
sing  through  new  editions. 
1  orator  Disraeli  stands  hish  ; 
his  oratory  is  purely  inteUec- 
Ce  never  touches  the  heart ;  he 
gnorant  of  the  existence  of 
at.  His  greatest  efforts  have 
een  satirical, — the  blighting, 
ive  kind, — ^not  the  happy  turns 
fulness  which  make  a  man 
by  friends  and  opponents,  but 
er,  spiteful,  waspish  stuff,  which 
Murtial  admiration  and  universal 
"  I  have  heard  Disraeli  but 
i-ya  a  writer  in  the  CritiCy  "and 
on  the  night  of  the  13th,  or 
the  morning  of  the  14tl]^  of 


February,  1851.  The  debate  was  the 
most  important  of  the  session — on 
agricultural  distress— and  this  was  the 
ck>sing  scene  of  it.  The  Marauis  of 
Granby  had  opened,  followed  by  Sir 
James  Graham  with  his  fiunous  'know- 
the-reason-why'  speech,  to  which  had 
succeeded  the  gentlemanly  and  depre- 
catory oonversationalism  of  Cayley,  the 
lively  dogmatism  of  €k>bden,  a  declara- 
tion of  war  a^inst  the  Ministry  b^  a 
fiery  little  Irishman,  and  the  official 
calm  of  Lord  John.  The  house  was 
crowded  in  every  part^  and  a  majority 
against  IkCnisters  was  almost  expected 
fn>m  the  secession  of  some  Irish  mem- 
bers. Disraeli  rose  to  reply  and  doee 
the  debate,  and  his  words  were  greedily 
devoured  by  every  honourable  gentle- 
man who  was  not  asleep,  .^ijixietpr 
deepened  the  natural  pallor  of  his 
countenance,  for  the  gates  of  office 
seemed  to  be  at  last  undonng. 
Sarcastic,  telling,  and  clever,  certainQr 
was  his  speech;  but  his  manner,  to 
my  mind,  resembled  that  of  a  declaim- 
ing schoolboy,  wholly  deficient  in 
dignity.  Nor  had  he  anything  of  a 
rapid  flow.  And  his  very  tones  were 
made  disagreeable  by  the  bitterness 
and  conceit  which  they  expressed,  and 
which  render  the  brisk  oratory  of  his 
opponent,  Mr.  Bright,  so  extremely 
offensive." 

The  recent  sudden  changes  in  the 
political  world,  and  the  accession  of 
the  Protectionist  party  to  ministerial 
honours,  though  not  to  ministerial 
powers,  are  facts  too  recent  to  be  fairly 
dwelt  on  here.  Disraeli,  however,  has 
to  some  extent  satisfied  his  ambition, 
and  wears  the  dignities  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  That  his  talents  fit 
him  for  office,  witness  that  consunmiate 
exposition  of  the  financial  position  of 
the  country  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bringing  forward  the  last  budget.  As 
great  a  master  in  dealing  with  these 
wiry  statistics,  as  he  had  before  proved 
himself  in  the  more  alluring  paths  of 
romance  and  satire,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  as  hollow  and  purposeless  as 
ever  ;  and  dependent  for  ms  first  idea 
of  practical  statemanship  on  the  policy 
and  practice  of  that  great  man  whom 
he  pursued  with  a  course  of  invective 
as  imprincipled  as  it  was  intellectually 
powerfuL 

His  whole  course  has  been  that  of 
one  who  shifts  and  changes  with  every 
turn  of  fortone  or  c^xrice,  and  who 
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ohaiii^es,  not  lunlor  the  intluouco  of  a  I 
aiicoos-^idii  of  lu-w  (v.niviutii>iif*,  but  from 
the  ai.)rti*nco  uf  any  CDiivictiou  what- 
ever :  tlie  victim  of  ^^^•l^.■^h  aiubit'iDii. 
wllisli  j^ralilicatioii,  and  selfish  vauity. 
J I  is  life,  like  his  b-jukji,  hiis  no  purpose, 
(•xc<*pt  .sueh  petty  puri)os'j  as  may  be 
of  a  day's  duration  ;  there  id  uo  lifc- 
pui'|U'se. 

Let  not  our  Ilebr.'W  brethren  think 
that  we  s|)eak  with  ungenerous  motives 
wli'n  wo  say  that  it  i.-i  the  Jewisli 
bli)o<l  in  Disraeli  which  proves  fatal  to 
\iU  usefubiess,  fatal  to  his  sincerity, 
f  dal  to  liis  wonderful  intolh»ctual  j^ifts. 
We  do  nut  '*spit  on  tlie  Jewish  j^aber- 
dino  "  in  saying  this  ;  for  we  earnestly 
and  honestly  sympathise  with  the  Jew- 
ish people,  and  assert  their  full  right 
to  the  exercirte  of  all  the  prerogatives 
of  citizens.  Still,  we  camiot  ignore  the 
fact  that  Jews  cling  tenaciously  to 
their  tra<litions,  their  kintlreJ,;md  their 
ancestiy.  They  have  their  aims ; 
their  home  is  in  the  East,  and  any 
other  soil  is  foreign  to  them.  If  we  j 
siiy  that  Disraeli  inherits  all  the  inju- 
i-ious  tendencies  of  the  Jowisli  charac- 
ter, we  say  only  a  jKii't  of  the  trutli. 
lie  would  restore  Judaism  here,  and, 
if  he  could,  restore  the  synagogue  and 
the  despotic  government  of  the  Jewish 
kings,  although,  foi*sooth,  he  has  for- 
sworn his  own  fiith,  ar.cl  l)ecome,  by 
law  and  [n-ufc-ssion,  a  Ciiristian.  As 
long  a.s  a  Jew  holds  JcwLsh  opinions,  , 


let  him  remain  a  Jew.  Wc  find  fault 
with  no  man  so  long  as  he  remains 
whole  and  we  can  see  something  like 
completeness;  but  unr  Chuucelior  id 
only  a  mass  of  shreds  and  patclies  ;  by 
blood  one  thing,  by  protest  another, 
and  in  action  anything  which  serves 
the  turn  of  the  hour. 

He  has  extraordinary  talent,  and,  in 
some  res|)ecta,  a  striking  character; 
but  it  is  a  cliaracter  which  none  can 
love,  because  it  begins  :uid  emls  with 
self.  He  began  life  like  Vivian  Gi-ey, 
seeking  for  a  Marqui-s  de  Caralxi^  to 
drag  him  by  his  skirts  to  power.  The 
roaily  tool  was  not  at  hand,  and  when 
ho  found  a  man  at  whose  feet  h<i  was 
ready  to  kneel  imploringly,  he  spat  in 
his  face,  because  he  was  not  lifted  np. 
Like  a  serpent,  he  is  willing  to  crawl  to 
his  wishcd-for  goal,  and,  if  any  one 
stand  in  his  patli,  is  as  ready  to  spit 
)K)isou  or  lacerate  with  veuom-tooth. 
The  i>eople  have  no  faith  iu  him,  and 
the  Buckinghamshire  magnates  sneer  at 
him.  The  former  may  beard  the  ser- 
pent in  his  den,  but  let  the  latter  be- 
ware ;  for,  if  he  ever  gets  into  a  posi- 
tion to  treat  them  to  a  little  spite,  they 
ni.iy  be  sure  that  he  will  be  a  very 
Shylock,  and  exact  without  mercy  the 
pound  of  flesh.  He  h;is  power,  but  it 
is  the  1)0 wer  of  intellect,  which,  un- 
mixed with  moral  power  and  puri>ose, 
is  the  basest  power  on  the  face  of. 
the  earth. 
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**  A  true  deUneation  of  the  BnuOlest  man,  and  his  scenes  of  pilgrimage  through  life,  is  callable  of 
interesting  the  greatest  man.  All  men  are,  to  an  unspeakable  extent,  brothers ;  each  man's  lifio  a 
strange  emblem  of  every  man's ;  and  human  portraits,  faithfully  drawn,  are,  of  all  pictures,  the 
t  on  human  walls.**— Thomas  GAaLTLs. 
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las  been  the  lot  of  the  poet  Words- 
th,  to  receive  as  much  abuse  on  the 
hand,  and  praise  on  the  other,  as 
Id  very  well  be  given  to  a  man  of 
ers,  or,  indeed,  ~to  any  man  ;  and 
aust  be  confessed  that  he  wore 
li  these  honours,  through  a  long  life, 
li  a  beautiful  and  modest  bravery, 
nattered  little  to  him,  in  fact,  what 
generality  of  men  said  of  him  in 
way,  for  he  knew  they  could  neither 
id  nor  make  him  as  a  poet,  and 
t  he  must  depend  upon  his  own 
ius,  and  the  inspiration  of  high 
iven — and  upon  these  alone — if  he 
lid  really  achieve  a  name  and  a 
»  in  the  litei-ature  of  his  country. 
had  no  hankering  after  vulgar  fame, 
t  terrible  disease  which  is  fast 
Jig  up  the  manhood  of  the  nation. 
saw  early  enough  in  life,  that  fame 
I  not  the  thing  for  wliich  a  human 
I  should  sjiend  its  wealth  and 
rgies,  and  that  lie  who  built  his 
upon  that  foundation,  built  upon 
d,  and  would  perish  in  the  rage  of 
whirlwind.  He  was  animated  by 
higher  motives  than  any  mere  love 
&me  could  inspire,  motives  which 
ang  from  the  very  depths  of  his 
ral  nature,  and  gave  weight,  dignity, 
I  solemnity  to  his  character.  He 
I  a  work  to  do  in  the  world,  and  it 
9  this  conviction,  so  strongly  rooted 
him,  which  gave  impulse  to  his 
irts  and  armed  him  against  his 
r'ersaries. 

X  is  impossible,  however,  to  form  a 
t  estimate  of  the  value  of  Words- 
rlh's  labours,  without  taking  into  the 
cant  his  historic  position.  Appear- 
;  at  a  time  when  poetry  was  no 
ger  the  vocation  of  inspired  men, 
;  the  trade  of  base  poetasters  and 
',  dead  formalists — unloved  by  the 
ae,  and  abandoned  by  the  gods— he 
himself  called  upon  to  revive  her 
re<i  functions,  and  bring  back  to  her 
;ple  the  old  worship  and  melody. 
la  was  his  work,  the  thing  he 
ieved  to  be  his  mission  ;  and  he 
'oted  all  his  powers  to  accomplish  it. 


From  the  death  of  Milton  down-* 
wards,  there  had  been  bom  in  England 
very  few  poets,  deserving  of  the  name. 
That  grand  old  monarch  of  song  closed 
the  Augustan  era  of  our  literature,  and 
the  harp  of  the  bards  seemed  to  be 
buried  with  him  in  the  tomb,  never 
more  to  be  unumed.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  Titans,  and  no  man  was  found 
worthy  to  become  the  father  of  a  new 
i-ace  of  heroes  in  the  domain  of  song, 
until  AVordsworth  appeared.  It  is  true 
that  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  had  not 
l>een  altogetner  barren  of  singers  and 
literateurs,  but  they  were  of  the  filius 
nuUius  sort,  and  produced  no  lasting 
results.  The  "  little  man  of  Twicken- 
ham" certainly  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Milton, 
although  he  is  the  only  prominent 
figure  standing  out  in  that  dusk 
twilight  of  time  which  intervenes 
between  Milton's  death  and  the  French 
Revolution.  For  Pope  was  not  in  any 
liigh  sense  a  poet,  although  he  has 
given  us  one  or  two  poems.  He  was 
not  kindled  at  the  altar  of  God,  his 
soul  overflowing  with  beauty  and  truth, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  poet's  love  for  all 
created  things  ;  neither  had  he  any 
lofty  aspirations,  teachings,  or  proi)hetic 
warnings.  He  never  went  out  of 
himself,  as  Milton  did,  falling  broad 
and  vast  upon  the  universe,  and  brood- 
ing there,  until  he  had  created  new 
worlds  out  of  those  old  materials. 
We  find  no  abandonment  of  this  sort 
in  Pope  ;  no  loosening  of  the  fiery  wings 
for  stellar  flights  up  to  the  city  of  God, 
or  for  descents  into  the  massy  and 
magnificent  "  Fire  Palaces  of  Pandemo- 
nium ;"  no  genius,  in  short,  of  any 
creative  kind  whatever.  He  was  a 
mechanical  rhymster — for  the  most 
part ;  one  who  ground  his  thoughts  into 
verse  by  the  cold  process  of  wheels 
and  barrel  handles.  He  was  a  |)erfect 
versewright.  No  such  wares  as  his, 
so  admirably  dovetailed,  so  polished, 
decorous,  and  complete,  had  ever 
before  been  vended  on  the  stalls  of  Par- 
nassus.   And  then,  how  happy  are  his 
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rhymes !  how  regular  the  flow  of  his 
verse !  A  musical  snuff-box,  mathemati- 
cally adjusted  to  its  work,  could  uot  do 
the  business  more  handsomely,  more 
faultlessly!  and  vet,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  no  melody  in  Fope.  His 
thoughts  never  sing,  but  only  try  to 
make  us  believe  that  they  sing.  There 
are  so  few  notes  in  his  gamut,  that  we 
ai*e  palled,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  clever  efforts,  to  tempt  us 
to  enjoyment.  Elliott  used  to  say  that 
reading  Pope  always  gave  him  the 
hcadadie,  aiid  no  wonder  ;  for  who  can 
bear  the  everlasting  reiteration  of  the 
same  sounds  without  weariness  ?  I  do 
not  mean,  however,  to  be  unjust  to 
Pope,  who  loved  artifice  so  well  that 
he  became  thoroughly  artificial,  and 
never  gave  his. faculties  fair  play.  The 
"  B&Yie  of  the  tbck,"  and  **  Abelard  and 
Helolfse/'  show  that  he  was  more  than 
a  mechanician ,  when  he  dared  trust 
his  heart  to  speak,  which  was  a  rare 
thing  with  him.  His  spirit  was  nearly 
always  in  bonds  ;  the  slave  and  not  the 
master  of  his  art.  His  dry,  precise 
Tuethod  was  a  mirror  also,  not  only  of 
his  own  nature,  but  of  the  stiff  and 
corpse-like  manners  and  customs  of  his 
time.  The  very  costumes  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  were  Popish  ;  and  the 
gentlefolks  cut  down  all  natural  ex- 
ul)erauceB  in  the  trees  and  hedges  of 
their  gardens,  to  make  them  fit  their 
own  ideas  of  what  nature  ought  to  be, 
viz.,  a  prim,  sedate,  cut  and  dried  old 
maid ! 

Pope's  aim  was  to  build  himself  a 
niche  in  the  classics  of  his  country ; 
hence  his  extreme  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  care  and  labour 
which  he  bestowed  upon  this  matter. 
*^  Finished  to  the  nails,  a  phrase  which, 
once  applied  exclusively  to  the  perfect 
execution  of  Greek  sculpture — applies 
equally  to  Pope,  in  the  structure  of 
his  verse.  Every  word  was  carefully 
selected,  chiselled,  smoothed,  and 
finally  nammered  into  the  masonry. 
His  grotto,  which  again  was  artificial, 
and  concealed  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  light  and  the  genial  influences  of 
heaven — his  grotto,  I  say,  where  he 
studied  was  no  I>elphoB,butamechamc'B 
workshop.  He  believed  that  neatness 
could  compensate  for  eloquence ;  art 
for  genius.  Not  that  he  was  without 
either  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  he 
thought  so  much  of  the  form  of  his 
poetry,  that  the  subject  matter  lost  ita 


lustre  whilst  it  was  taking  diape, 
and  radiated  but  »  foroed,  artificial 
glitter,  which  would  do  well  enough 
for  Yauxhall,  but  not  for  the  Adytcun 
of  Apollo,'  or  the  eyes  and  eazB  of  the 
Muses. 

Nevertheless,  Pope  waa  a  atrong  man, 
of  a  rare  intellect  and  &ncy,  poweaaing^ 
likewise,  great  power  of  condenaatioiL 
Masculine  good  sense  rona  throngli  all 
his  poems,  and  he  often  piecipitatea,  as 
it  were,  the  wisdom  of  ages  in  a  eoup- 
let.  Had  he  written  more  piroae  and 
less  verse,  he  would  have  endmed 
longer,  and  found  more  admirera  in 
posterity.  Smart,  witty,  ei 
sententioua,  and  learned,  he 
qualified  to  have  made  a  brilliaat^  and, 
to  some  extent,  a  solid  writer.  Hii 
Letters,  first  wrongfully  puUiahed  \n 
Curl,  and  subsecjuently  by  hhnawf 
(1737) ;  his  Narratiye  of  the  Prepay  of 
John  Dennis;  his  Prefiiuie  to  hia  edi- 
tion of  Shakespere ;  and  hia  Treatiaa  oi 
the  Bathos,  aimed  at  ffood  old  Bometli 
History  of  his  own  Time ;  ahow  tbit 
he  might  have  been  a  snooesaftil  pton 
writer,  had  he  devoted  hia  talenta  thai 
way.  As  it  was,  the  inflnenoe  lie  ex- 
ercised over  the  times  in  which  ha 
lived,  and  long  afterwarda,  was  not 
salutary — not^  at  least,  in  a  literary 
sense.  His  poetry,  aa  Emeraon  am  of 
Swedenborg  s  System  of  the  "WarU, 
'^ wants  central  spontaneity;  it  ia  dyna- 
nic,  not  vital ;  and  lacka  power  to 
generate  life.'*  This  is  the  gnnd  finll 
of  Pope — ^the  &ult  of  his  nature.  Bfoi 
the  great  theme  of  the  "Meaatah**  eooU 
not  hit  him  firom  his  stilts.  He 
for  ever  on  the  earth,  proudly  enoo^ 
conscious  enough ;  but  the  eapa% 
winffs  are  not  given  to  him.  And  yat 
all  that  he  does  is  admirable  in  ita  wag^ 
and  will  never  be  excelled  or  eqnalladL 
Take,  for  example,  the  ^Essay  on  CSrilk 
cism,"  or  the  ^  Essay  on  Man.**  Than 
is  nothing  in  our  language  to 
with  them  for  fii,ultles8 


sparkling  beauty.  Dryden — whomPooa 
professedly  studied  and  followed  aa  «a 
master — does  not  fhmiah  na  with  9ff 
thing  half  so  artistic.    He-  waa  BalB» 
rally  careless,  aometimea  reeklsaa  inldl' 
utterance  ;   but  he  had  more  : 
grandeur  and  power  in  him  than  _ 
and  we  can  afford  to  pardon,  on  ^^ 
account,  the  form  of  his  ooetiy.    ItM 
never  sins  a^ninst  form,  bat  atudiMfll 
aa  an  art    He  ia  what  the  Q«n^Ba" 
call  an  ^objeotiye"  wzitMr,  and  1>«4L 
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rard  effect ;  but  he  never  loses  sight 
U  argument,  or  drops  the  golden 
a  of  good  sense.  His  sound  is  mostly 
expression  of  his  sense,  and  this  is 
«ason  why  so  many  of  his  lines  have 
me  phrases  in  the  common  mouth, 
ertheless,  he  is  dynamical,  not  vital. 
IB  Fte&C8  to  his  "  Essay  on  Man," 
1.7B  the  poem  is  to  be  considered  as 
general  map  of  man;"  and  this  is 
brue  judgment  of  it ;  for  it  treats  of 
thing  but  man  proper,  and  touches 
the  shell  of  the  problem  of  man's 
rCy  ignoring  all  its  spirituality  aud 
j[r&naeur  of  its  destmy.  To  quote 
Q  firom  Emerson,  in  his  Criticism 
I  Swedenborg:  **Tho  imiverse  is 
tiim]  a  gigantic  crystal,  all  whose 
18  and  laminae  lie  in  uninterrupted 
r,  and  with  unbroken  unity,  but 
and  still."  The  publication  of  this 
Q,  however,  won  for  Pope,  not  ad- 
tn  only,  but  worshippers,  and  made 
w  epoch  in  the  poetry  of  the  period. 
K>k  its  place  instantly  as  a  classic 
[action ,  and  soon  engendered  scores 
nitators  by  its  strong  individuality 
influence.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
into  that  style,  but  to  support  it  by 
lid  underweight  of  metal  was  not 
aay.    Imitation,  indeed,  is  idways 

and   can  do  nothing.      To   imi- 

another's  performance,  is  suicide. 
1  man  should  be  himself,  and  ape 
xiy.  Literary  hodmen  would  then 
saa  numerous.  These  latter  persons 
rmed  in  Pope's  time,  and  became 
,t  is  called  km  school.    Dryden,  who 

far  more  real  genius  than  Pope, 
ough  he  fi-equcutly  put  it  to  vile 
poaes,  to  suit  the  vile  court  of  his 
,  was  neglected,  and  ceased  to  rule 
Jie  literary  world.  Pope  had  put 
leal  upon  the  contemporary  minds, 

was  fast  growing  into  a  literary 
itution.  He  was,  as  I  said,  the 
ider  of  a  school. 

jid  surely  the  little  bib'ous  man 
,  on  the  whole,  frank  and  worthy, 
,  for  his  age,  may  be  eidled  qreat, 
he  was  the  representative  mind  of 
■ge.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
t  whilst  Dryden  and  Swift  repre- 
ted  a  great  deal  of  the  mud  and 
I  of  that  age.  Pope  took  higher 
and,  and  sent  his  arrows  of  satire, 

withering  shafts  of  scorn,  straight 
be  heart  of  this  filth,  sparing  neither 
i  nor  low,  and  making  the  veiy 
It,  that  feared  not  God,  fear  him 

tremble.     The  I>unciad  may  be 


called  his  protest  a^nt  the  rascals  of 
the  rascaldom,  withm  whose  rule  ho  so 
unhappily  found  himself.  There  are 
pei*sonalities  anew  in  it,  it  is  true,  and 
pettinesses,  and  revelations  of  wounded 
vanity;  and  we  may  thank  Pope  formuch 
of  the  obloquy  which  has  been  thrown 
arom  id  the  name  and  profession  of  poetry 
— poetry,  poverty^  ami^^arrets — these  are 
of  his  coinage.  But  it  is  a  just  satire,  on 
the  whole,  and  not  unworthy  of  Juve- 
nal. The  poet  in  his  grotto  had  become 
the  scourge  of  the  vices  of  his  time, 
and  found  that  his  lash  of  fire  coula 
rule,  where  the  laws,  both  of  God  and 
man,  were  powerless.  Of  course  he  had 
many  enemies — for  think  how  many 
knaves  he  had  castigated  1  But  he 
cared  nothing  about  t/tein.  And  when 
it  was  rumoured  that  some  of  the  more 
reckless  and  daring  amongst  them, 
smarting  under  the  whip  of  nis  scorn, 
had  resolyed  to  take  satisfaction  upon 
the  poet's  person,  he  hired  a  brawny 
Irishman  to  act  as  his  servitor  and 
protector ;  and  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public — ^that  is,  after  the  publication 
of  the  Dunciad — the  said  Irishman  also 
appeared  with  him,  armed  with  a  cud- 
gel of  no  mean  proportions,  and  in- 
structed to  use  it  as  occasion  might 
justify. 

Such  was  the  prominent  figurie  which 
Pope  made  in  ms  age,  that  I  could 
scarcely  have  said  less  about  him  than 
I  have  now  done,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand his  influence  upon  literature 
during  a  subsequent  period  of  nearly 
seventy  years.  His  imitators  were 
so  numerous,  that  poetry  became  an 
offence  aud  a  mocker}'.  The  lack  of 
enthusiasm  in  Pope,  and  the  severe 
laws  which  he  imposed  upon  his  art — 
severe,  as  I  said,  even  to  mechanism — 
served  to  crush  every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  high  and  noble  feeling,  every 
generous  impulse,  every  natuffu  utter- 
ance, in  his  u)llowers.  Add  to  this  that 
morality,  public  virtue,  religion,  and 
whatever  is  holy  and  venerable  in 
human  nature,  were  blotted  clean  out 
of  the  high  places  of  England,  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  had  polluted 
tlie  very  heart  of  the  English  people, 
and  we  shall  get  at  the  secret  of  the 
decay  and  death  of  poetry  during  the 
Pope  era.  From  the  **  glorious  restora- 
tion,'' as  it  is  called,  of  that  Stuart, 
sorrowfully  known  to  us  all  under  the 
style  of  Charles  11^  down  to  the  timo 
of  George  IL,  this  umnorality  reigned^ 
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nu>ro  or  less,  in  England.  It  was  the 
black,  Egyptian  night  of  our  hUtory; 
and  wo  need  wonder  no  more  that 
poetry  refused  to  be  uttered  under  such 
circumstances.  Charles  II.  did  the  work 
of  the  devil  so  well ;  piled  up  such 
mountains  of  vice  ;  scattereil  such 
deadly  and  accursed  seed  broadcast 
over  the  land,  that  it  took  seventy 
years,  as  we  shall  see,  to  root  it  out. 

Nevertheless,  the  muse  did  not  quite 
forsake  England  during  that  time. 
Besides  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Swift, 
Yoimg,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot  wrote. 
But  how  potty  are  they  all — what 
Lilliputs!  compared  with  the  sublime 
Milton,  and  the  meditative  and  spiritual 
Wonlsworth !  Between  these  two  suns 
millions  of  such  could  find  room,  not 
only  without  diminishing  their  light, 
but  really  increasing  their  lustre  by 
the  contrast.  For  none  of  these  men 
were  poets.  Given  the  genius  for  its 
utterance,  and  ix)etry  comes  by  inspi- 
ration ;  not,  however,  to  the  impure 
man  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  in  its  highest 
form,  fjishioning  itself  in  holy  cathedi*al 
architecture,  based  upon  the  everlasting 
ipranite,  pinnacled  amid  the  golden  glory 
that  suiTOunds  the  throne  of  Go<l. 
Lyrics  and  love  songs,  amorous  tales, 
sung  in  melodious  numbers,  taking  the 
heart  captive  by  their  sorceries,  you 
may  have ;  but  not  poetry  appealing  to 
the  divine  nature  of  man,  ennobling 
his  being,  and  thiilling  him  with  the 
consciouf<uess  of  his  immortality.  It 
is  true,  that  during  the  perio<l  I  am 
now  speaking  of,  Young  liad  written 
his  **  Night  Thoughts,"  and  that  ])as- 
sages  of  startling  beauty  ha<i  cscajxid 
with  them  through  the  morbid  gloom 
of  his  mind  ;  but  Young  wjis  no  poet, 
although  he  was  full  of  the  mirat/e  of 
poeti-v.  He  was  neither  large  nor 
genial  enough  for  a  poet ;  and  tlie  gene- 
ral tone  of  nis  writings  is  thoroughly 
duhealthy.  A  man,  always  brooding 
up<m  death  and  immortality — starting 
vague  questions  respecting  the  here- 
after condition  —  riddling  Infidels, 
Deists,  Atheists — uncertain  about  his 
own  salvation  —  a  misanthrope,  at 
least  in  his  writings  —  miserable — 
filling  all  earth  and  lieaven  with 
alternate  rejoicings  and  wailings  of 
despair — to  whom  life  was  a  broken 
cistern,  and  man  good  for  nothing  ex- 
cept to  be  damned,  if  he  did  not  believe 
— Ruoh  a  man,  I  say,  could  have  little 
claim  upon  human  suffirage  or  human 


sympathy,  and  had  no  message  to  the 
world.  He  shines,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
in  the  dark,  like  stars  over  a  mre- 
yard.  No  healthy  shocks  of  lite — ^no 
communications  of  hope,  come  from 
him.  He  is  crushed  beneath  the  weight 
of  his  own  consciousness ;  he  knows 
too  much,  or  not  enough  ;  the'  latter,  I 
shouM  say.  The  inculcation  of  bravery, 
self-reliance,  and  the  ^'irtnes  which 
make  life  beautiful  and  holy,  would 
have  l>een  more  worthy  of  a  poet^  and 
have  ser\'ed  humanity  better  in  the 
long  run.  The  *'Xight  Thoughts," 
however,  touched  a  chord  in  the  popu- 
lar hcai't,  which  was  Just  beginning  to 
vibrate  with  a  new  bfe.  It  appealed, 
in  its  forced,  and  often  forcible  and 
even  sublime  way,  to  the  reli^ons  feel- 
ings of  man — feelings  long  since  dead, 
and  only  now  l)ecoming  re-animate.  It 
was,  as  I  said,  morbid  enough,  and 
sometimes  galvanic ;  but  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  earnest  and  impassionc»d,  con- 
taining passages,  also,  of  real  pathos ; 
and  hence  the  hold  it  took,  and  the 
popularity  it  acquired.  Blair's  "Grave" 
is  another  poem  belonging  to  the  same 
era,  and  of  the  same  genius  as  the 
"  Night  Tlioughts,"  although  it  is  not 
pitched  in  so  high  a  key.  It  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  health  and  disease  ;  now 
vigorous  and  idiomatic ;  now  straining 
painfully  after  effect,  as  if  the  writer 
were  conscious  of  the  Spirit*s  absence, 
and  desired  to  conceal  the  fiurt  bv  an 
excess  of  verbiage  and  colouring.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  rant^  too,  in  &e  poem 
— very  strong  and  eameist  rant^  cer- 
tainly ;  but  rant  is  not  inspiration,  and 
the  *'  Grave  "  is  no  poem.  It  is  never- 
theless solemn  and  impressive,  and  in- 
vests familiar  things  with  a  religions 
spirit.  The  general  acceptance  of  these 
two  poems,  the  **  Night  Thoughts"  and 
the  ''Grave,"  shows  that  England  was 
returning  to  its  old  vitality. 

Gay  was  healthier  than  either  of  these 
poets,  and  of  a  genial  sunny  nature. 
He  did  not  rise  so  high  as  Young,  it  is 
true,  but  he  was  more  human,  dealt 
more  with  good  moralities,  and  less 
with  imanswerable  questions.  Fkte 
and  free  will,  dogmas  and  tihings  of 
that  breed,  were  not  in  his  way.  Few 
stars  shine  in  his  poetry,  and  very 
seldom  the  name  of  God.  But  he 
was,  nevertheless,  a  servant  of  God, 
as  sdl  men  are  who  hold  by  the  ten 
commandments,  and  that  other  com- 
mandment)  which  is  nearly  fingottea 


whjiUm  wovdbwobbl 


I  whkk  I  ciU  the  ekraitii 
\mtt(at,  fULy  ''Lore  one  an- 
GftT  wu  a  atiriflt,  and  the 
1  of  all  that  tribe.  Yioegete 
r  at  his  hands;  ana  yet  he 
btawl  oyer  it^^  nor  make  &oes 
it  he  flhows  it  m>  so  that  it 
jvfflTindeed.  Andyirtae — 
atiraily  he  paints  that !  how 
itioiisly!  It  is  like  li^ht 
•Ten,  so  sofUy  he  touches  it ; 
tiftdly,  so  effectiTely!  One 
3ay*s  IS  worth  all  the  ''Night 
k"  We  fisel  that  the  one  is 
criUe  effort^  as  ^f  a  ffiant  to 
n  the  stars;  and  mat  the 
natural,  and  springs  from ,  the 
lay's  style  flows  and  runs  like 
His  fikbles  are  the  many 
'  one  mnsical  and  happy  na- 
e  reaUy  sings,  and  does  not 


Mdes  the  fibles,  he  wrote  a 
i  of  spriffhtly  yerae,  and  many 
pieoes,  uie  chief  of  which,  and 
one  now  preaeryed  for  stage 
,  IS  the  ''Begsars  Opera." 
question,  Was  he  a  poet  as 
I  writer  of  yerse?  is  another 

In  one  sense  he  certainly 
1  BO  were  Pope  and  Young ; 
he  high  sense  he  was  not. 
iarling!  true  land-lord,  sea- 
^lord  ! " — he  was  nothing  of 
t  he  was  true  to  his  nature, 

from  his  heart ;  and  to  this 
s  was  a  poet ;  but  the  extent 
us  limits  him  settles  the  ques- 

i^,  England  and  Ireland,  from 
the  F]rench  Bevolution,  had 

I  but  two  poets, — or,  leaving 
nd  Gay  out  of  the  question — 

that  had  emancipated  them- 
on  the  thraldom  of  Pope,  and 
roughly  English  to  the  back- 
liese  were  Thompson,  Grold- 
rray,  and  Collins.  "Thomp- 
lons**  came  upon  the  world  like 
en  freshness  of  a  spring  mom- 
r  a  long  and  dreary  winter. 

II  no  imitativeness  in  them  ; 
that  reminded  the  reader  of 
else ;  they  were  Thompson's 

i  and  nature's.  Thompson  had 
opon  nature  with  nis  own 
a  communed  with  her,  loved 
1  she  had  not  been  immindful 
Totion.  As  Wordsworth  says : 
rer  yet  betrayed  the  heart  that 
r  ;*"  and  so,  when  Thompson's 
a  tyi,  he  uttered  its  fulnen^— 


and  behold!  tiMmrasaneenioreatnift 
poem  writeDy—a  poem  redolsnt  of  the 
seasons;  breathing  yioleti  fn  raring^ 
roses  in  smniner,  and  refleoting  all  the 
phenomena  of  antnnm  and  winter.  The 
desGriptiom  of  soeneiy,  and  of  nature's 
operations,  and  man's  doings  in  eaeh 
season,  are  thimni|^i]j  cfaaradbeiistieti 
England  had  found  another  1ziMTQioe» 
fblTof  melody  and  the  song  of  bizda. 
The  jibbering  iq)es  of  Pope  lodud  on 
aghast^  as  well  th^  mignt^  for  mtj 
was  doomed ;  and  %d»  reoejgrtioin  of  the 
''Seasons"  was  a  good  sign  (d  the 
times;— a  sl^  that  a  more  healthr 
lifo  was  spnngjng  up  in  Ihgland. 
''The  CasUe  of  In^lfinoe,"  also  written 
by  Thompson,  was  another  eflbrt  in 
the  riffht  direction,  and  not  an  effort 
only,  but  a  real  adiieyeinent.  For 
chastity  and  beauty  of  imagination^— 
for  sweet  melodious  utterance,  it  baa 
no  equal  in  our  langnage,  exoept  in 
the  marvellous  verse  of  ^wnser. 

Goldsmith  was,  likewise,  apoet ;  and 
his  "Traveller,"  and  "Deserted  Vil- 
lage," will  live  as  long  ss  the  "  Yioar  ol 
Wakefield."  He  has  not  the  flow,  the 
richness,  or  the  foncy  of  Thompson^ 
but  he  is  an  individmaly  and  not  a 
popish  apje,  and  that  is  great  pruse. 
Both  in  his  prose  and  poetical  writin|>ii 
he  is  earnest  and  natural ;  he  sees  and 
f(^ls  nature;  and  hence  his  pictures 
are  all  true.  He  does  not  affect  to  see 
and  feel,  as  Pope  did ;  and,  as  EUiott 
says,  ^  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  couplets  of  Pone  and 
Goldsmith  as  between  pins  and  prim- 
roses." 

Gray,  I  would  like  if  I  could ;  but 
he  is  a  mere  builder,  although  he  often 
cements  his  masonry  with  sunbeams. 
His  noted  poem,  upon  which  his  fiune 
chiefly  rests,  viz.,  '^The  'ELegy  written 
in  a  Country  Church  Yard,  is  not  to 
my  taste.  It  is  too  studied — ^too  labo- 
rious— too  perfect,  in  short  It  cannot 
be  denied,  nowever,  that  it  is  a  work 
of  art,  and  that  the  verses  are  welted 
together  with  a  skilful  hand.  Bat  it 
wants  inspiration ;  it  is  a  dead  man's 
anthem ;  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  it 
is  a  made^p  poem. 

Collins  is  very  sweet  and  graoefbl, 
often  grand  and  powerful,  stri&ng  the 
old  harp  with  tne  hand  of  a  master. 
Witness  his  "Ode  to  the  Faasions," 
wherein  all  the  voices  of  the  soul  qpeak 
aloud.  HeisfkdloftendeniMi^imMji* 
nation,  and  melodj.    Manjr  cf  m 
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poezDB  have  a  soft,  flute-like  tone  in 
them,  tinged  often  with  niehuicholy; 
but  still,  as  I  said,  free,  natural,  and 
ever  spiritual  in  their  flow  and  feeling. 

Ana  here,  until  we  .come  to  Cowper 
and  Bums,  end  the  poets,  really  such, 
which  nearly  seventy  years  had  pro- 
duced. I  do  not  speak  of  the  dnuua- 
tists — of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Ot- 
way,  and  others,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  Otwav,  they  are  of  little  import- 
ance. They  were  more  artists  than 
poets ;  they  knew  Ufe  and  m^i,  but 
not  ?/kin,  and  never  represented  the 
struggle  of  the  passions  in  their  grand- 
est form,  nor  lay  bare  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  human  souL  They  were 
content  with  the  surface  of  things,  and 
the  surface  of  life ;  and  their  plays^ 
although  full  of  wit  and  humour,  and 
rare  invention,  are  not  of  the  sort 
destined  for  immortality.  A  \'icious 
blood  runs  through  them  all ;  nor  with 
such  men  as  Wycherley,  for  example, 
— "  the  liandsome,"  as  Pope  calls  him — 
could  it  have  been  otherwise.  They 
had  a  vicious  court  to  please,  and  the 
only  way  to  patronage  and  preferment 
in  those  days,  was  to  write  vicious 
things.  The  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
one  of  the  most  l)eautiful  and  notorious 
courtezans  of  Charles  II.'s  court,  was 
the  sainted  patron  of  Wycherley ! 
Think  of  that !  and  you  will  no  longer 
womler  that  vice  was  the  reigning 
monarch  of  the  literature  of  that  time. 

Pju*sing  over  these  writers,  there- 
fore, and  the  namby  ]>amby  Delia  Crus- 
cau  school,  so  mercilessly  handled  by 
(jiifftird,  we  come  at  once  to  Cowper 
auil  Burns,  who  were  the  heralds  of  a 
new  era  in  poetry.  At  the  time  of 
their  appearance  things  had  righted 
themselves  a  little,  and  morals  and 
manners  were  higher  than  had  been 
seen  in  England  for  a  long  period.  It 
was  evident  that  a  reaction  had  begun, 
and  that  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
France  and  Europe,  new  ideas  were 
spreading,  and  takmg  deep  root  in  the 
minds  of  the  nations.  Pure  negation, 
mechanism,  and  the  disbelief  which 
saps  the  vital  functions  of  moral  life, 
were  fast  cominfi^  to  a  head — to  dissolu- 
tion— to  annihilation.  The  intellectual 
atheism  of  Hobbes,  and  the  sensuoiLs 
philosophy  of  Locke  in  our  own  coun- 
try, had  called  into  existence  the  en- 
cyclopaedists of  France  ;  and  these  men 
were  eliminating  the  elements,  and 
blowing  the   flames  which   were   to 


burst  forth  anon  into  reyohitioa, — ^into 
an  anarchy  which  the  world  had  nerer 
yet  seen  or  dreamed  of.     The  dead 
world  was  once  more  alive — ^had  burst 
its  cerements,  and  awaited  for  new 
revelations — new  motives  for  action, 
l^e  old  satisfied  man  no  more ; — ^the 
old,  with  its  falsehoods,  basenesa,  frip- 
peries.   All  must  become  new.    Rous- 
seau in  France  cried  aloud  with  a  wild 
tongue  of  flame,  for  a  fiuth  and  for 
principles  which  he  could  live  by,  and 
which  the  world  could  live  by.    He 
attempted  to  pronounce  both  and  was 
almost  a  propftet :  poor  fellow^ !  strag- 
gling fiercely,  earnestly,  for  liffht  and 
truth  ; — pronouncing  both,  indeed,  to 
a  large  extent^  and  fiiiling  only  to  be- 
come The  Prophet  of  his  time  through 
lack  of  insight.    Voltaire,  too,  was  at 
work  :  Voltaire  the  avenger,— the  de- 
stroyer !  Catholic  Europe  nad  oudived 
its  revelation  :  Protestant  Enigland  lay 
weltering  in  the  slime  of  disbelief^  a 
prey  to  all  the  monsters  which  dis- 
belief engenders  and   matures, — ^with 
signs  of  new  life  in  her,  it  ia  true,  as  I 
said  ;  but  these  signs  manifested  them- 
selves more  in  individuals,  and  in  the 
tendency  of  thoughtful  minda^  than  in 
the  nation.     Hence,  Voltaire's  work 
was  to  destroy  the  old,  which  bound 
both  England  and  Europe,  that  th«   ; 
new  might  have  free  play,  and  large 
room  for  development.     He  did  not   | 
know    what   was   to  become   of  hit   i 
work,  neither  did  he  care,  in  any  his-   ' 
toric  sense ;  he  was  the  blind  giant   . 
whom  God  led  and  overruled.    And   \ 
no  man  could  at  that  time  foresee  what   J 
would  come  out  of  the  seething  ele-  | 
ments, — the  dire  struggles  and  wa^ 
fares  which  brought   the   eighteenth   ! 
century  to  a  close.     In  the  meanwhib   ' 
Cowper  was  preaching  in  Terse,  and   : 
Bums  was  singing  his  sweet  songs  like   \ 
a  wild  bird  amongst  the  first  bJowomi 
of  spring.     Mod«n  English  litentnre 
is  immensely  indebted  to  both  these 
bards ;  to  Cowperjperhaps,  even  man 
than  to  Bums.    The  reactionary  ^ 
ments  of  which  Thompson,  Gay,  and 
Collins    were    indications,    todk    fall 
shape  and  embodiment  in  hun,  and 
sealed  for  ever  the  doom  of  Pope  and 
his  imitators.    Here  was  bom  at  laii 
the  herald  of  a  new  eza ;  himself  a  nsv 
singer,  inspired  by  heavenly  wiflwfiTyi^ 
animated  by  the  bluest  and  hoBaii 

Snrposes.     He  was  essentudly  a  ze- 
giouB  man,  of  %  keen  innglil^  and  aa 
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Open,  honest,  and  recentiye  nature. 
All  his  poems  are  stronffly  marked  by 
these  characteristics,  ana  contain  more 
sterling  good  sense  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  modem  writer.  The 
fpood  'that  Cowper  did  to  literature 
va^  this  chiefly,— that  he  abjured  the 
cjfl  precedents  of  writing,  and  wrote 
from  his  own  Rpirit.  Here  was  a  man 
who  reallT  had  something  to  say  and 
^ing  to  tlie  world, — one  who  let  his 
th<mghts  take  their  own  natural  ^hape, 
— who  OTersteppefi  the  bounds  of  the 
established  elawical  rhythm,  and  es- 
tablished a  rhythm  of  his  own,  which 
waa  more  than  rhythm,  because  it  was 
melody, — melody,  not  of  the  outer 
sense,  but  of  the  inner,  resulting  from 
the  inner  harmony  of  the  poet.  In 
an  age  of  poetical  disbehef,  when 
men  prided  tnemselves  in  the  convic- 
ti<m  that  poetry  was  dead,  this  brave 
Cowper  bent  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  and 
flciioded  the  world  with  music.  The 
diflerence  between  Cowper  and  all  the 
writers  who  had  preceded  him,  from 
Pope  downwards,  is  very  striking. 
l^ere  wa.^  a  vitality  —a  real  originating 
power  in  him,  which  perlm]js  none 
other  of  the  ])oets  alluded  Ut  pos- 
se^wedi  except  in  a  very  limited  degree. 
What  Cowjx»r  wrote  was  a  part  of 
himself— sprang  from  himwlf, — and  bv 
virtue  of  its  rreativoncjis  and  .**eminal 
vitality  pro]  wiirn tod  itsolf  in  his  readers. 
He  WM  no  play  writer  ;  never  wrote  a 
play :  and  yet  he  was  essentially  dni- 
xnatic.  Whatever  ho  touches  breathes 
henceforth  with  the  bi-eath  and  fire  of 
life :  becomes  personal  and  picturesque. 
And  then  how  solemn  ho  is  in  the 
main  !  how  real  is  life  in  him  !  how 
earnest  I  how  immensely  signifiwint 
and  important  I  Eternal  tiling's,  - 
rtemal  happiness  or  misery  hang  upon 
it,  and  are  its  issues,  one  way  or 
Miother.  Compare  him  with  most  of 
his  pre-ioi-eswors,  or  with  his  cotemi)«H 
rary  l>arwin.  who  tried  to  make  Ji 
Ittjem  out  nf  the  science  of  botany, 
thinking,  I  suppose,  that  humanitv  was 
used  up,  --and  you  feel  that  he  has  a 
living  soul  in  him,  which  they  had  n<»t. 
His  was  a  Hebraic  nature,  sorrowful 
enough,  very  s«>rrowful ;  ami  at  times 
•lejsjAiring  even  to  the  very  depths  of 
•ie!«pair,  but  on  the  whnle  healthv, 
rtiilemn,  anil  pr<»phetic.  Singularly 
enough.  to«),  l.'owpi^r  h:ul  humour  iu 
him,  deep  undercurrents  of  h"*-.  '.:/, 
which   tlash  in  his  poems,   hnre  and 


there,  like  sunshine  on  merry  rivers. 
He  had  a  warm  and  affectionate  heart 
which  beat  affectionately  for  all  created 
things.  Poor  fellow !  he  was  diseased, 
laboured  all  his  life  through  with  dis- 
ease that  struck  at  his  life,  which  at 
times  rendered  him  despondent,  nay. 
even  insane !  if  this  had  not  l^ecn  the 
case  ;  if  ho  had  possessed  a  healthy  phy- 
sical frame,  what  might  not  have  come 
from  him !  certainly  not  his  deep,  in- 
tense wails  of  anguish— mental  angni.sh 
— despair,  and  horrible  fever  visions  ot 
future  retribution.  Oh  no  I  but  ho 
would  have  been  the  most  hopeful  of 
singers,  the  most  active  and  vigorous 
of  practical  men.  For  mark  I  how 
practical  is  all  that  he  does !  There 
are  no  shadow-lands  in  his  writing, 
neither  is  there  any  of  the  moonshine 
and  mysticism  which  glimmer  in  th*i 
writings  of  many  poets  we  might 
name  ;  everything  has  a  practical  bear- 
ing ujKm  life  and  its  concerns  ;  grave, 
lively,  .severe,  humorous,  comic  : — he 
hits  all  these,  and  might  have  been, 
but  for  his  malady,  what,  alas !  he  is 
not. 

Burns,  on  the  other  hand,  was  all 
health ;  strong  in  body  and  mind ; 
strong  in  all  his  doings — the  sweetest 
lyric  singer  of  all  time.  Tlie  mantle  of 
inspiration  fell  upon  him.  it  is  said,  at 
the  plough  ;  he  was  bred  uiu1»t  tlio 
vory  wings  uf  nature,  and  nurtured  at 
her  bosom.  He  was  the  helpmate  of 
('owpt>r,  the  f»ne  only  sinj^'er  wlm  had 
the  hont.»ur  to  heraMtho  new  <lawn  uf 
nu'dern  English  poetry.  Ann  Sr- 
ward  ;  ami  the  Delia  Oruscans,  with 
their  imbecilities:  Dr.  Darwin,  wiih 
hi-«  botiuiic  poetry,  and  the  rabble  of 
songsters,  screechin^r  and  lumtin*;  in 
those  latter  days  of  Pope's  en*,  were 
now  to  l)t»  heard  and  known  no  more. 
For  with  Cowi>er  and  Bums  tlie  morn- 
ing light  of  heaven  came  again  upon 
earth,  and  the  midnight  ilarkness 
vani.>hed  with  its  ghastly  skelotons. 
its  owls,  and  horrid  bats.  l>urnsV 
power  of  descrij)tion,—  (»f  dramatic 
vrriting  indeed,  was  not  less  great,  l)ut, 
perhaps,  more  even  than  that  of  Cow- 
jvr-  out  how  different  were  its  mani- 
testations  :  ( 'owper  could  hardlv  have 
written  the  '-('otter's  S;iturday  Night f 
he  certainlv  could  /;/»'  have  written 
"Tam  O'Stianter."  Bums  had  more 
geniality  in  him  than  Cowper ;  had 
a  healthier  nature--!  think,  a  much 
larger  nature  j  for  he  sympathised  witi: 
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all  the  forms  of  life  ;  and  yet  the  two 
binls  resembled  each  other  in  many 
tliiup*.  Both  were,  as  I  Niid,  drama- 
tic ;  althouj^h  not  profcsaed  dramatists. 
Botli  were  thoroughly  indeiwndent, 
honest,  uncompromising  !  Both  had 
Lirge  hearts,  large  H}^npathie8 ;  both 
were  truly  natural.  Bums  s  unhajmi- 
nesa  spHiug  from  his  virtues — from  the 
cx(«8s  of  his  virtues— gootl  f«.-llowship 
and  generosity,  for  example,  which  led 
him  mto  evil  courses  ;  for  all  excesses 
OT^  evil.  Cowpcr's  unhappiness  was 
the  result  of  his  diseased  constitution. 

These  two  men  were  the  founders 
of  moileni  poetry,  the  ])recursor8  of  a 
new  era,  of  which  Wordswortli  is  the 
grand  centnd  figure. 

Wonlsworth's  life  was  eminently 
Ihjautiful  and  poetic.  It  was  hi  strict 
accc»rdance  with  his  own  idea  of  wluit 
a  i)oct's  life  should  be.  It  wiis  livetl  in 
the  very  ])resence  of  nature,  and  a  holy 
calm  n'sts  over  it  like  sunsliine  ujwn  a 
sabbath  day.  We  feel  that  it  was  true 
and  great ;  the  reflex  of  a  true  and 
great  man.  Yet  it  was  almost  entirely 
free  frnm  those  stirring  incidents  and 
adventures,  wliich,  to  ordinary  readers, 
are  the  main  charm  of  biogniphy.  lie 
was  no  knight-errant,  and  cjirefully 
avoided  the  extravagances  of  existence. 
ile  could  not  afford  Xo  live  at  that  rate, 
but  husbjinded  his  resources  for  higher 
aims  and  achievements.  Indeed,  na- 
ture hiid  given  a  bias  so  decidedly 
spiritual  to  his  mind,  that  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  practical  life  were 
not  only  distasteful  but  abhorrent  to 
his  feelings  an<l  inclinations.  lie  felt 
that  he  had  no  faculty  for  practical 
atfairs ;  that  he  lacked  the  physical 
strength,  edge,  and  keenness,  the  moral 
in^icnsibility  which  are  neces.sary  for  the 
succesKful  conduct  of  these  affairs  ;  and 
he  fell  back  from  them— upon  himself ; 
resolved  to  cultivate  tne  faculties 
which  he  liad,  and  obey  the  dictates  of 
his  spirit. 

And  this  resolution,  which  was  not 
taken  up  lightly,  as  a  thing  to  be  cast 
aside  at  the  instigation  of  moods  and 
contingencies — but  earnestly,  and  with 
serious  and  solemn  purpose — he  faith- 
fully devoted  his  life  to  fulfil.  And, 
surely,  we  have  no  record  of  a  more 
valiant  and  victorious  life  in  literature. 
He  first  found  the  sphere  of  Ills  work, 
and  then  stood  firmly  upon  its  granite 
foundations.  He  was  to  be  a  singer  of 
tnith  and  beautjr  to  the  world ;  and 


this  conviction  woko  up  all  the  powen 
of  his  nature,  and  armed  him  aa  with  a 
breast-plate  of  adamant,  against  his 
enemies.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever  had 
more  enemies,  and  these  too  were  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  sort.  His  poetic 
theory,  wliich  was  totally  opposed  to 
that  of  the  poets  who  had  preceded 
him,  met  with  no  mercy  mnn  the 
critics,  but  along  with  the  poetrr  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  was  assailed  by 
all  the  wit  and  sarcasm  they  could 
command.  Nor  could  it  well  have 
been  otherwise,  if  we  consider  the  cul- 
ture and  circumstance  of  the  times. 
The  authority  of  Po^ie  was  still  held 
sacred  in  the  courts  of  literary  aaaize, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  which  Cowper 
and  Bums  luul  made  to  weaken  and 
dethrone  it.  And  here  was  a  man  who 
set  that  authority  at  defiance,  and 
announced  new  canons  of  poetic  art,  and 
of  criticism.  For  the  stilts  of  Pope  he 
substituted  the  simple  language  of 
nature ;  for  dry  ana  withered  senti- 
ment, the  pure  feeling  of  the  human 
heart,  as  he  found  it  in  himself  and  in 
the  peasantry,  and  in  the  uncomipted 
and  spontaneous  utterance  of  child- 
hood. He  eschewed  all  artificial  glitter 
in  his  verse,  and  let  the  heart  sp^dc,  in 
its  own  way.  There  had  been  quite 
enough  of  Voyt^  and  his  mechanical 
numbers ;  quite  enough  of  "  ao&  and 
lajMlog  poetr}',*'  as  £lliott  calls  it 
A\  ordsworth  ap})ealed  therefore,  to  the 
universal  spirit,  and  strove  to  sound 
sweeter  strings,  and  deeper  depths; 
and  make  poetry  once  more  an  organ  of 
the  divine,  and  a  melodious  anthem  of 
human  life,  with  all  its  hopes,  dreads, 
and  passions.  He  met  with  the  fate  of 
all  innovators ;  for  the  critics  could 
not,  or  would  not,  understand  his 
meaning  and  object.  They  had  been 
used  so  long  to  artificers  and  hodmen, 
that  ever}'  touch  of  nature,  every  sim- 
ple tone  grated  like  discords  upon  their 
ears,  and  they  would  not  listen  to  it. 
Darwin  could  get  recognition  enouffh, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  fine  poet,  which 
he  certainly  was,  in  the  same  sense 
that  a  tulip  or  a  firework  is  fine.  But 
Wordsworth,  who  came  fresh  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Lord,  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  freshest  flowers,  wet  with  the 
morning  dews,  could  tsA  no  welcome 
amongst  the  critics — nothing  but  abuM. 
This,  however,  did  not  at  aMdiaoonnge 
him,  but  spurred  him  onwazd  rathflp 
to  8tiU  higher  efforte,    ^or  imo  thm 
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,  out  of  the  critical  circles,  men 
looked  with  favourable  eyes,  even 

the  earliest  effusions  of  the  poet. 
a,  in  1793,  he  published  his  *'  De- 
tive  Sketches, '  and  "  Evening 
^"  at  Cambridge ;  they  attracted 
n  many  young  enthusiastic  hearts, 
became  interested  in  his  success. 
Isworth,  when  he  wrote  these 
s,  was  but  twenty-one  years  of 
md  there  was  evicfence  in  them — 
lose  who  had  eyes — of  a  great 
oality  and  power,  and  of  a  still 
er  capability  of  performance.    In 

the  "Sketches"  fell  into  the 
s  of  Coleridge,  who  immediately 
n  them  the  germs — and  something 
,  perhaps — of  a  new  poetry.  Al- 
ig  to  them  in  the  "  Biogi-aphia," 
lys : — "  There  is  in  them  a  harsh- 
and  acerbity  combined  with  words 
images  all  a-glow,  wliich  might 
I  those  products  of  the  vegetju)le 
1,  whose  gorgeous  bloasonis  rise 
of  thorny  rin<l  or  shell,  witliin 
h  the  rich  fruit  is  elaborating, 
language  is  not  only  peculiar  and 
iff,  but  at  times  knotty  and  con- 
d,  as  by  its  own  impatient 
gth  ;  while  the  novelty  an(l  strug- 
•  crowd  of  images,  acting  in  con- 
ion  with  the  dilhcultres  of  the 
,  demand  always  a  greater  atten- 
than  poetry — at  all  events  than 
iptive  poetry  has  a  right  to  claim." 
LS  to  those  sketches  that  Words- 
h  was  subsequently  indebted  for 
jrienilsllip  of  Coleridge  ;  and  the 
jr  will  perceive,  from  the  above 
•iption  of  them,  that  they  were  far 

mature  productions,  and  widely 
■ent  in  their  style  and  aim  from 
ater  effu.sions.  Wordswortli  had 
fet  broken  from  the  shell  of  his 
re,  and  pruned  his  wings  for  celes- 
flights.  It  required  time  and 
rience,  earnest  thought  and  culture 
jvelop  and  mature  the  young  soul 
was  struggling  witliin  him  ;  and 
;  conditions  he  was  to  fulfil  in  due 

ordsworth  was  bom  at  Cocker- 
:h,  in  Cumlxjrland,  on  the  7th  of 
1,  1770.  His  father,  John  Words- 
h,  was  an  attorney,  and  law  agent 
ir  James  Lowther,  who  was  after- 
is  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  created 
Lonsdale.  His  mother's  name 
Ann  Cookson,  only  daughter  of 
lam  Cookson,  a  mercer  of  Fenrith. 
dsworth'a    fa^l^y   had    lived   at 


Peniston,  in  Yorkshire,  probably  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  his 
grandfather  was  the  first  of  his  name 
who  came  into  Westmoreland,  where 
he  purchased  the  small  estate  of  Stock- 
bridge.  The  poet  was  the  second  son  o* 
his  fether,  and  spent  most  of  his  early 
days  at  Cockermouth.  He  was  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Hawkshead 
grammar  school,  and  is  said  by  Do 
Quincy  to  have  been  not  an  amiable 
boy.  He  was  austere  and  unsocial  in 
his  habits,  not  generous,  and,  above  all, 
not  self-denying.  In  October,  1787,  he 
was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, by  his  uncle,  Ridbard  Words- 
wortn,  and  Christopher  Crakanthorpe, 
under  whose  care  his  three  brothers 
and  his  sister  were  placed,  on  the  death 
of  their  father,  in  1795.  The  orphans 
were  at  this  time  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
dependent  upon  their  relatives,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the 
wilful,  if  not  mad,  Sir  James  Lowther, 
to  settle  the  claims  of  tlieir  father  upon 
his  estate. 

Wordsworth's  sojourn  at  Cambridge 
was  a  complete  contrast  to  his  after 
life.  He  dressed  gaily,  wore  silk  stock- 
ings, and  once  got  drimk,  or,  as  De 
Quincy  calls  it,  "  boozy,"  in  the  rooms 
occupied  by  John  Milton,  in  honour  of 
John's  glorious  memory.  It  was  the 
first  and  last  time  that  the  wine  cup 
ever  touched   his  lips.      In   1791   he 

Saduatcd,  and  left  the  University  for 
mdon.  He  took  a  short  tour  into 
Wales,  and  was  then  urged  by  his 
friends  to  enter  holy  orders.  A  curacy 
was  even  offered  him  at  Harwich ;  but 
he  had  no  love  for  the  clerical  functions, 
and  political  motives  likewise  influenced 
him  in  rejecting  these  overtures.  The 
truth  is,  that  Wordsworth,  like  all  the 
young,  enthusiastic,  and  highly  gifted 
men  of  that  time,  was  filled  with  the 
grand  idea  of  liberty,  and  the  hope  of 
further  enfrancliLsementfrom  old  forms 
of  error  and  suj)erstition,  which  France 
had  raised  upon  the  theatre  of  her  soil. 
Accordingly,  in  1791,  he  determined  to 
cross  the  Channel  and  winter  in  Orleans, 
that  he  might  watch  the  progress  of 
events.  "In  the  following  year,  1792, 
the  sanguinary  epoch  of  the  Revolution 
commenced.  Committees  of  public 
safety  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
I  thousands ;  the  king  was  thro^-n  into 
!  the  prison  of  the  Temple ;  the  massa- 
I  cres  of  September,  perpetrated  by  Dan- 
ton  and  w^  associates,  to  daiint  th^ 
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invading  armj'  and  iU  adherents,  del- 
uged Paris  with  blcxxl ;  the  C!onvention 
was  constituted ;  monarchy  was  abo- 
liished ;  a  rupture  ensued  between  the 
Gironde  and  the  Montague;  Robespere 
arose ;  Dei-^ni  was  dominant ;  the  in- 
fluence of  Brissnt  and  the  Girondists 
was  on  the  decline  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  they  were  about  to  fiill  victims  to 
tlio  ])Ower  which  they  themselves  had 
croatt^d."' 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  events 
whicli  transpired  whilst  "Wordsworth 
was  in  France ;  and  he  has  left  us  a 
reconl  of  the  liopes  and  wild  exultations 
with  which  ho  luiile^l  the  Revolution, 
when  it  first  loomed  above  the  hori- 
zon f»f  the  morning,  in  the  "  Prelude." 
But,  alas  I  the  counterpart  of  the  pic- 
ture came  as  suddenly,  not  attended 
by  the  sweet  breathings  of  a  delicious 
music,  >)Ut  >)y  the  roar  of  mad  and  fiery 
throats,  and  the  jiageantrj'  of  ]>lowl  and 
death.  Tlie  re-riction  of  the  atrocities 
and  enormous  crimes  of  tlie  Revolution 
upon  WonLsworth's  mind  was  terrible. 
He  will  no  more  hear  of  democracy; 
but  when  he  returns  to  England, 
writes,  in  a  letter  to  thf?  Bishop  of 
Llandaff:  "I  abhor  the  v^ry  idea  of 
a  revolution."  He  lost,  for  a  time,  his 
generous  faith  in  man,  his  hoj)e  of 
human  lil^erty,  and  his  old  belief  in 
the  perfect i(ai  of  human  nature.  Tlie 
events  of  the  Revolution,  however, 
brought  with  them  much  wisdom  to 
Wonlsworth.  Tliev  turned  his  thoughts 
inward,  ,'in<l  conijK'lled  him  to  meditate 
upon  man's  nature  and  destiny — upon 
what  it  is  possible  for  man  to  l>ecome  ; 
whiUt  they  gav»j  brea«lth.  depth,  and 
exjKin'^ioii,  to  his  higher  s^anpathies. 
From  this  time  his  mission  as  a  poet 
may  l>e  dat^*d.  He  was  no  longer  a 
mere  dreamer,  ])ut  was  deeply  impres- 
sed with  the  stern  realities — witli  the 
wants  and  necessities — of  his  time,  and 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  humanity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1702,  Wordsworth 
leffc  Fnince  f<>r  T-,r)ndon,  where  he  re- 
mained, more  or  less,  for  upwards  of  a 
year;  and  nothing  seemed  to  fiiU  out 
for  him,  in  the  way  of  employment, 
from  this  time  to  the  veAr  1795.  At 
last,  hctwever,  whilst  ^'^ordsworth  was 
at  his  wits'  end,  cogitating  what  he  was 
to  do  to  get  bread  and  cheese,  it  so 
happened  that  a  young  man  named 
Raisley  Calvert,  whom  Wordsworth 
bad  previously  ki^own,  was  taken  ill 


at  the  **  Robin  Hood,"  in  PleiirHIi,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  kindiMfls  and  attention 
of  Wordsworth,  died  thereileaTing  hni 
property,  amounting  to  jfiBOO,  to  the 
poet.    This  bequest  was  of  the  krt  im- 

fortanoe  to  Wordsworth,  for  it  resened 
im  from  poverty  and  distreai^  and 
enabled  him  to  live. 

In  1795,  Wordsworth,  aeoompanied 
by  his  sister,  left  Cumberland  for  Baoe- 
dom  Lodge,  near  Crew  Keme,  in  Dor- 
setshire. As  already  stated,  he  had 
the  year  before  published  hia  'Ljrieal 
Rillods;"  and  now,  at  Baoedom,  he 
wrote  his  poem,  ''Qnilt  and  Sorrow," 
and  be^au  nis  tragedy  of  ^ The  Border- 
ers,'' which  was  completed  before  tiie 
close  of  the  following  year. 

Coleridge  first  came  to  Baeedom  to 
see  Wordsworth  in  1797,  and  many 
happv  days  they  subseqnentlj  spent 
together.  That  they  might  be  nearer 
to  each  other,  Wordsworth  resolyed  to 
remove  to  Alfoxden  ;  and  whilst  he 
was  there  the  Pantisocratic  scheme  was 
set  afoot,  about  which  the  world  has 
heard  so  much,  by  Coleridge,  Sonth^, 
Lovell,  and  Burnet  It  ended,  how- 
ever, in  the  marriage  of  many  of  the 
friends,  and  therefore  in  smoke. 

From  the  publication  of  the  "Lyrical 
Ballads"  to  his  death,  Wordsworth 
pursued,  without  rest  or  haste,  Ua 
poetic  career.  And  it  is  ezoeei^ngly 
interesting  to  trace  in  his  writings  tibe 
growth  and  development  of  Ids  mind. 
From  the  "Descriptive  Sketdies"  to 
the  ''  Lyrical  Ballads,"  and  from  these 
to  the  ^  Excursion,"  there  are  wide 
gulfs,  and  each  is  marked  bj  disttne- 
tivc  characteristic&  The  *"  Ballads" 
are  in  many  ways  remarkable :  in  the 
first  place  because  they  were  the  joint 
production  of  men  who  snbseqiMntly 
proved  themselves  to  be  two  of  oar 
greatest  poets ;  and  2ndly,  beeanae  tbsy 
brought  these  men  prominentia^  betoe 
the  imblic  and  the  critical  world.  Thej 
were  likewise  of  a  very  high  order  of 
merit;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  svr 
that  such  a  book  of  poems  as  this  han 
not  1;>een  published  since  the  Aiqpntan 
era  of  our  literature — ^Milton*8  alone  ex- 
cepted— if  Milton  may  not  be  said  him- 
self to  have  closed  that  era.  Here  finl 
appeared  the  "Ancient  Mariner  **  and  ' 
the  **  Nightinnle,"  bv  Coleridge  j  -Tto- 
tern  Abbey,'^and  ''Linea  left  under  a 
Yew  Tree  Seat,"  by  Wordaworai— ih«r 
poems,  which,  of  thenmlrei^^en  anH- 
cient  to  float  hatfiHlofenTQliinM;   ll 
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is  true  that  the  "Ancient  Mariner  " — 
:he  -Old  Navigator"  oa  Coleridge 
•>ved  tu  call  it — id  what  may  be  styled 
k  mrije-up  poem — a  wild,  unearthly 
ntehwuFK  of  the  imagination ;  but  it 
."M-^u tains,  neverthelens,  such  ]iarisage8  iis 
t  would  be  rare  to  match  outside  those 
MfAd.  It  is  full,  tor>,  uf  all  kinds  of  music 
—  sweet,  Willi,  natural,  and  supernatural 
— nuw  grand,  like  the  rolling  ba^w  of 
lome  mighty  organ ;  and  now  ac'rial, 
selMtial ;  catching  up  the  reader  into  a 
ttrmnge  heaven,  and  tilling  him  with  an 
uiflwakable  ecstacy.  Wonderful  ]M)wer 
M  ujiewisc  manifested  in  the  strurture 
ft  the  tale ;  and  one  is  amazed  how  mo 
v&ender  an  incident,  as  that  u]xm  whioh 
:lie  tale  is  founded,  could  l>o  w(»rkod 
jot  so  saccessfuUy,  and  with  such  deop 
uid  thrilling  interest.  '*  The  Night :n- 
^mle,'*  however,  is  quite  a  ditferent  pi>cin, 
knd  is  re<iolent  of  nature.  **Tintom 
^bbey,"  and  **  Lines  left  under  a  Yew 
tree  Seat,"  are  in  Wordsworth's  K'st 
ityle.  and  have  never  l>een  Rurpasse<l 
:>j  him,  in  the  fullest  maturity  of  his 
^nius. 

The  idea  of  the  "RdK'wl'^''  origi- 
oAled  in  the  following  circumstances  : 
In  July.  1797,  Wordswortli  and  his 
lister  went  to  live  at  Alfoxflcn.  that 
rhey  might  enj»>y  a  cl'>si*r  ;nnl  more 
jatiniatf  ••••nimuni-m  ^^ith  ('iih*ri(lgi\ 
■rh-»  wjm  thi-n  residing  at  Stnwi'v,  and 
in  Ni'Vfml)fr  of  ihf  sanu'  vrar.  tin* 
three  friends  cnnimenivd  a  iH'dr-trian 
L«iur  ti-  Lini.'U.  and  tin*  Valli'V  .if 
Stvnes.  Tlu'  wh««le  |«rty.  luiwrvt-r. 
werv  si>  jNM.r  that  tln'v  L-onld  ill  allurd 
the  expt*ns*»  of  tlie  journi»y  ;  and  the 
two  p»i*ts  res.ilved  to  writf  a  jmxmu  f.-r 
the  "New  M««ntldy  Ma:^'azin«',"  I'.ir 
whioh  ilifv  h«']H'd  tu  g»'t  £."),  ami  thuj< 
haiaxiiv  ih''  outlay  whii-h  tin  y  HMjuin-il 
fiT  tho  li-ur.  TIk*  coui*<»*  «»t'  th»^  frit* nt is 
Uvalt.nir  tlj**  t^uart4^-k  Hills,  towanis 
W*al.:ht-t  ;  an-l  Wrv  it  wa-  that  ( 'ol' - 
ridge  ]ilanneil  his  '-Oil  NaviLrat'T." 
the  l«as«e  of  it  bt'iutr,  .-is  In*  sniil.  a 
•iream  *>f  "  ( YuirkHhanks.""  Wi-nls- 
worth  antl  C'i»leridi:c  wrn»  t»  hav.* 
writtf-n  this  ]u*e\n  conjointly,  ont  tin- 
great  dis»*innlarity  of  tin  Ir  niaiimr 
piipon  <?i»ni|w'lhd  thorn  to  :.l'andon  this 
id»»A,  and  <  'oli/ridjre  wa.s  Irft  to  0'inipl«t«' 
rh«  work  >«y  himself  Wor-lswortli 
■Qrr.jvMttHl,  }|.iw»»vi'r,  a**  -ir.'.'-  frimo  was 
l.»}w»  II  inmittrd  by  thv  MiariM<-r.  whi'h 
wa4  t'»  brimr  n\f'i\  him  a  sj»"-tr:d  ]^'r- 
iir<'Ut!<  n  in  III-*  wandi'ring^.  as  the  con- 
ir«iuen'.'<M  of  that  crime,  that  he  should 


be  represented  as  having  killetl  an 
albatross,  on  ent*'ring  the  South  Sea, 
and  that  the  tutelary  spirits  of  these 
regions  should  follow  him.  and  aven^ 
the  crime.  The  navigation  of  the  ship 
by  the  deatl  men  was  also  a  suggestion 
of  Wordsworth's.  As  Coleridge  pro- 
cee<led  with  his  work,  it  was  verv  soon 
found  that  it  would  be  too  long  for  the 
magazine  ;  and  they  be<'an  to  think  of 
issuing  it  as  a  volume,  along  with  other 
jwems  by  both  bards.  These  poems 
were  to  be  founded  "  on  su])eniatural 
subjects,  taken  from  common  life,  but 
tt»  i>e  h)oked  at  as  much  as  might  Iw 
through  an  imaginative  medium." 
Wonlsw(»i-th's  share  in  the  poetical 
c<>ntributions  to  this  volume,  l)eside8 
those  alreadv  mentioneil,  wen\  amongst 
others,  ''711*0  Idiot  B<'y ;"  "Her  Eyes 
are  Wihl ;"  "We  are  Seven;"  and 
"  Tlio  Tliom."  "  Peter  Bell "  was  like- 
wise written  about  this  time,  c'Uthough 
not  in«'luded  in  the  Rillads.  Cottle 
of  Bristol  had  the  honour  of  publishing 
these  Ballads,  and  M'onlsworth  re- 
ceivctl  thirty  guineas  its  his  share  in 
the  venture.  Stninge  to  say,  however, 
that,  although  only  five  hundred  copies 
of  them  wcr«.;  printed,  Cottle  had  sub- 
sequently to  disixvso  (»f  the  greater 
]>art  of  them  to  a  London  lH.>okseller 
at  n  lo<s,  in  r.iiis«M|mMnv  of  the  territic 
niud-showrrs  of  abuse  whii'h  the  criti'-s 
bi'-ttiwi'il  uiH)n  tlu-ni.  Afierwanls, 
wlu'U  C.ittK*  disjHKi.-d  of  his  various 
co]i\Tii:his  Vt  the  Ltiiigmans  of  Lon- 
don, th«"."  publislui-s  n-turned  that  of 
the  Ikdlads  as  vrduelcss.  and  Cottle 
made  a  pn'sont  <»f  it  to  its  I'uthor. 

In  t!ie  nnanwhilo.  Wordsworth  and 
his  sister.  ac<*onij>anioil  by  Coleridge, 
with  the  prooeeils  nf  tlieir  pi>etry  in 
their  ]>o«.-k»^ts.  went  to  (Jennany,  and 
lamled  at  Maniburirh.  Here  ihoy  were 
intriHln<v.l  to  Klopsto.-k  tlie  ]»oet,  after 
whii-h.  <  tileriilire.  with  a  view  to  make 
himself  a-'ipiainteil  with  the  (lorman 
hmLT'iau'*'  an-l  litem: n re.  went  to  Bat- 
.7el»urL'.  where  he  lioardetl  in  the  ]>as«- 
titr's  ]ii';i-e.  Me  reninii5«'<l  liere  about 
four  month--.  :iii«l  then  let'i  for  Solten- 
gen,  whi-re  he  -^mlii^tl  about  rive 
months.  Worilsworth  -^pent  the^mviter 
jKirt  of  his  time,  whil-t  l:i  tJermany, 
at  Ciii.dar.  at  the  t'.-.-t  of  the  Hartz 
K«»re>t.  Anioni:  the  ]>.'enj^  written  at 
this  time  were. "  Stran-.:«'  Kits  cf  Ta^-ion 
have  I  known;"  "Thr»'e  Vi'ars  she 
gn*w  in  Sun  and  Sh<»wer  ;"'  '*  Lines  to 
a   Se^*-u;"  **  Lucy   (.»ray ;"    "*  Lini's 
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written  in  Germany."  Speaking  of 
this  Iftst  poem,  Wordsworth  says:  **A 
bitter  winter  it  was  when  these  verses 
were  comi)osed,  by  the  side  of  my 
sister,  in  our  lotlgings  at  a  draper's 
house,  in  the  romantic,  imperial  town 
of  Croslar,  on  the  edge  of  the  Hartz 
Forest.  In  this  town  the  German 
Euii)erors  of  the  Franconian  line  were 
accustomed  to  keep  their  court ;  and  it 
retain?*  vestiges  of  ancient  sjJendour. 
So  severe  wiw  the  cold  of  this  winter, 
that  when  we  i>assed  out  of  the  parlour 
warnieil  l)y  the  stove,  our  cheeks  were 
struck  by  the  air  as  if  by  cold  iron.  I 
8lei)t  in  a  room  over  the  i)assage,  which 
was  not  ceiled.  The  people  of  the 
house  used  to  say  rather  unfeelingly, 
that  they  expected  I  shoiUd  l)e  frozen 
to  death  some  night ;  but  with  the 
protection  of  a  pelisse,  lined  with  fur, 
and  a  dog-skin  l)onuet,  such  as  was 
woni  by  the  peasants,  I  walked  daily 
on  the  ramjMirts,  in  a  sort  of  public 
ground  or  garden,  in  which  was  a 
l)ond.  Here  I  had  no  companion  but 
a  kingfisher,  a  Ixjautiful  creature,  that 
used  to  glance  by  me.  I  consequently  be- 
came much  attiichedtoit."  Durin|;j  these 
walks,  he  compose«.l  the  "  Poet's  Epi- 
taph r  "  Ruth  r  "  Tlie  Address  to  the 
Seliolars  of  a  Village  School;"  **The 
Two  April  Mornings;"  "The  Foun- 
tain ;"  **  A  Convei-sation ;"  "Matthew," 
&c.,  &c. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1799, 
Wordswoi*th  and  his  sister  left  Goslar, 
and  returned  towards  England.  The 
poet  was  now  nearly  thirty  years  of 
ngi.'.  and  he  resolved  to  build  up  some 
stat.'ly  architecture  of  verse,  which 
man  would  not  willingly  let  die.  Ac- 
coi-ilingly.  he  commenced  "The  Pre- 
lude," within  the  very  hum  of  the 
city.  Six  out  of  the  fourteen  books  of 
wliic'li  it  is  composed,  were  writen  be- 
foro  KSO.J. 

Perlia])3  "  The  Prelude  "  is  the  most 
interesting  of  all  Wordsworth's  writ- 
ings. To  me  it  is  intensely  so,  as  a 
revelation  of  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  most  extraordinary  mind 
of  this  century.  It  was  the  first  at- 
tempt, I  believe,  ever  made  to  write  an 
autobiography  in  verse.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  undertaking,  however, 
groat  as  they  were,  vanished  Ixjfore 
the  magical  power  and  skill  of  the 
poet,  anrl  the  result  wits  a  fine  pi:>em, — 
a  real  anthem  of  a  beautiful  and  holy 
life.    In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  is 


a  reflex  also  of  the  nnivenal  eneri- 
ence  of  man  —  certainlj  that  of  all 
earnest  and  thoughtful  ineiL.  The  |ilo- 
tures  which  he  gives  us  of  his  boyish 
days,  and  the  fadings  which  beloved 
to  them,  are  such  as  we  can  moat  of  us 
indorse  as  our  own.  To  him  thej  an 
a  deep  delight,  and  he  dwells  upon 
them  as  if  he  would  live  them  all  over 
again,  and  live  nothing  but  them.  Hie 
looks  back,  indeed,  upon  the  home  and 
scenes  of  his  childhood  as  upon  aome 
enchanted  re^on.  He  has  no  wither- 
ing recollections  of  povertj  and  dis- 
tress; all  is  sunshine  and  happiness. 
The  sweet,  melodious,  and  romantie 
"Derwent"  is  the  sjren  of  thess 
dreams,  and  sings  with  wondroui 
music  in  his  verse.  All  his  memories 
are  associated  with  the  fine  scenery  of 
his  birthplace,  are  fused  into  it,  ud 
l)ecome  at  last  the  real  foundation  of 
his  poetic  life.  He  speaks  of  his  school 
days  at  Hawkshead,  near  the  lake  of 
Esthwaite,  with  all  the  enthusiaam  of 
his  nature  ;  not,  however,  because  the 
little  Latin  and  mathematics  whidi  he 
learned  there  were  so  tasteful  to  his 
mind,  but  because  his  leisure  hours  and 
holidays  were  rendered  sweeter  by  the 
restraints  of  the  school,  and  gave  a 
greater  zest  to  his  field  sports,  and  the 
secular  books  which  he  lo^^d.  He 
mentions  his  amusements,  such  as 
bird*s  nesting  in  the  warm  moist 
mornings  of  spring,— springing  wood- 
cocks in  the  brown  and  mellow  days 
of  autumn, — ^bathing  in  the  Derwent, 
that  "  tempting  playmate  of  his,  into 
which,  when  ^ve  years  old,  he  would 
plunge  again  and  again,"  making  one 
long  bathing  of  a  8ummer*s  day, — row- 
ing, on  sunnv  half-holidays,  with  his 
boisterous  sclioolmates,  on  the  great 
"plain  of  Windermere," — or  skating 
by  day  and  night  upon  the  firozen 
bosom  of  listliwaite.  His  beloved 
books,  too,  at  this  time  find  a  record 
in  his  verse.  They  are — ^Fielding,  that 
mighty  creator,  so  full  of  the  **/>2ajf 
im]nil«e^''  like  an  old  god,  who  makes 
worlds,  and  amuses  hunself  with  the 
story  of  their  various  fortunes ;  Cer- 
vantes, who  laughed  Christendom  out 
of  \U  chivalry,  because  chivalry  was 
dead  as  an  institution,  and  had  become 
laughable ;  Le  Sage,  with  his  Shaks- 
perfan  knowledge  of  life,  and  hia  in- 
imitable artistic  newer;  and  Swift  with 
his  sharp  wi^  learnings  and  aativa^ 
glittering  anp<}   C09tine^ts  of  nmji 
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lullivers  TravelB,"  and  "The  Tale 
a  Tub,"  were  the  things  which 
ek  to  him  fastest^  however,  of  all 
i  works  of  these  writers. 
Ji  the  meanwhile,  the  poet  was 
ikening  within  him,  and  the  poetic 
>alam  was  becoming  every  day  more 
1  more  necessary  to  his  existence. 
I  fine  receptive  spirit  stored  up  all 
1^  forms  and  influences  of  nature, — 
ivified  them,  and  reproiluced  them 
its  power.  The  strong  individuality 
ieh  marks  his  poe^  manifested 
)!£,  although  in  another  form,  even 
this  early  period  ;  for  he  loved  soli- 
ie  better  tlicin  his  playmiitcH,  al- 
•agh  he  loved  them  too,  and  speaks 
them  with  affection  ;  but  the  dells, 
ontains,  and  lakes  were  his  most 
oved  companions.  Oft^n  would  he 
down  upon  the  grass  or  the  heather, 
I  wait  for  the  gentle  voices  which 
I  so  frequently  whispered  the  secrets 
nature  in  his  ears,  and  by  their 
fnration  had  enabled  him  to  catch  a 
apse  of  the  Divine  glory  behind 
veil  of  things  ;  or,  looking  upwards 
>  the  blue,  unfathomable  depths  of 
▼en,  he  has  aske^  questions  which 
le  depths  CDuld  not  answer,  and  has 
8  tasted  of  the  sorrow  which  makes 
holy.  His  own  mind  hjid  beffun 
•eact  upon  nature,  and  to  make  her 
re  beautiful  or  terrible,  according  to 
mood.  He  began  to  feel  the  aux- 
r  liqht  which  comes  from  the  soul, 
.  diffuses  its  glory  over  all  things, 
ting  the  common  noble,  and  invest- 
the  grandest  forms  of  the  materiiJ 
rid  with  tlie  still  gnmder  attributes 
maginatiou.  He  hints  at  the  pro- 
I  of  all  this  ;  at  the  "  j)lastic  iKjwer," 
.  the  creative  j)ower — the  outer  and 
er  modus  of  his  culture. 

"An  aiixiliar  light 
le  from  my  aiiud,  which,  on  the  setting 
mm, 

(owed  now  splendour ;  the  melodious 
birds 

fluttering  breezes,  fountains  that  run 
on, 

muring  fso  sweetly  in  themselves,  obeyed 
ke  dominion  ;  and  the  midnight  ntorm 
r  darker  in  the  presence  of  my  eye." 

I  in  a  similar  manner  he  descril)es 
growth  from  childhood  to  manhood. 
(Cambridge  days,  his  tours  in 
Dce,  and  his  uiaiiy  wanderings  are 
mmt  into  **  The  Prelude,"  which  is 
led  the  history  of  his  mind,  and 


how  he  felt  and  acted  upon  the  ex- 
ternal world.  I  have  no  room  to  saj 
more  about  this  poem,  nor  to  make 
quotations  from  it ;  but  no  one  can 
know  "Wortlsworth  unless  he  has  read  it. 

During  his  school  dajrs,  AVords- 
worth  had  been  tasked  by  his  master 
to  write  verses,  and  these  ])ut  it  into 
his  head  to  write  others  on  his  own 
account,  from  the  impulse  of  his  own 
mind.  Accordingly,  he  produced  a 
long  poem,  running  upon  his  adven- 
tures, and  the  scenery  of  the  country 
in  which  he  was  brought  up.  No 
portion  of  this  ]K>em  has  been  pre- 
served except  the  introduction  to  it, 
wliich  stands  at  the  beginning  of  his 
collected  poems.  But  it  was  the  arche- 
ttfpe  of  the  ''Prtlude;'  which  Words- 
worth commenced,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  he  lefl  Ooslar  in  17J)9. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  the 
poet  and  his  sister  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Cottle,  written 
immediately  after  their  arrival,  we  find 
them  in  the  county  of  Durham,  just  on 
the  bortlers  of  Yorkshire,  thankful, 
after  sufficient  experience  of  Germany, 
for  the  dear  face  of  old  England,  once 
more. 

And  now  Wordsworth  resolves  to 
have  a  settled  abode — a  local  habita- 
tion as  well  as  a  name.  Accordingly, 
on  St.  Thomas's  day,  in  this  memonible 
year,  1799,  he  hired  a  cottage  at  (xras- 
mere,  and  went  to  live  there  with  his 
beloved  sister.  **Tlie  cottage,"  says 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  "  Memoirs"  of 
the  j)oet,  "  which  still  retains  the  form 
it  wore  then,  stands  on  the  right  hand, 
))y  the  side  of  what  was  then  the  coach 
road,  from  Ambleside  to  Keswick,  as 
it  enters  Gmsniere,  or,  as  that  part  of 
the  village  is  called,  *  Town  End.'  The 
front  of  it  faces  the  lake  ;  behind  is  a 
small  i)Iot  of  orchard  and  gartlen 
ground,  in  wliich  there  is  a  spring  and 
rocks  ;  the  enclosure  shelves  upward 
towards  the  woody  sides  of  the  moun- 
tjiin  above  it.  Many  of  his  poems,  as 
the  reader  will  remember,  are  asso- 
ciated with  this  fair  spot : — 

"  This  spot  of  orchard  ground  is  ours, 
My  trees  they  are,  my  sister's  flowers." 

And  surely  Wordsworth  was  worthy 
of  his  sweet  cottage,  and  sweeter  and 
dearer  sister ;  and  his  glorious  lake, 
with  its  '*one  green  island" — his  moun- 
tiiius,  and  wood,  and  dales,  his  church, 
and  the  cottages,  '^  clustered  like  stars'* 
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around  it;  for  he  had  the  great  heart 
aud  lar^e  brain  which  nature  makes 
the  condition  for  oil  those  who  would 
share  her  communion.  And  tlien  his 
tastes  were  so  simple,  natural,  and 
unaffected ;  he  lived  so  close  to  nature, 
and  knew  so  many  of  her  secrets,  and 
loved  her  too,  with  the  passion  of  a  &rst 
and  only  love.  Yes,  surely  he  was 
worthy  of  all  he  enjoyed. 

During  the  three  years  whicti  elapsed 
between  the  poet's  entering  upon  the 
cottage  at  Grasmere  and  his  marriage, 
he  was  very  industriously,  and  even 
laboriously  employed  in  cultivating  his 
art ;  for  he  resolved  that  poetry  should 
be  the  business,  and  not  the  pastime 
of  his  life.  He  continued  the  "Pre- 
lude," and  had  already  thrown  off  a 
sufficient  number  of  smaller  poems  to 
make  a  new  volume.  These  he  offered 
to  the  Longmans,  who  published  them  in 
1800,  reprmting  the  first  series  of  "  Ly- 
rical Ballads,"  along  with  them,  and 
presenting  them  to  the  public  in  two  vo- 
lumes. Wordsworth  received  £200  for 
two  editions  of  tliis  work  ;  and  amongst 
tlie  new  pieces  were  ''Lucy  Gray," 
"Nutting,"  "The  Brothers/'  "Poor 
Susan,"  ^»The  Waterfall,"  and  the  "Eg- 
lantine." Otlier  jwems  of  deep  interest 
succeeded  these  new  lyrics ;  and  I  will 
name  "  Tlie  Leech  Gatherer,"  and  the 
**  Ode  to  Immortality,"  because  those 
poems,  have  always  been  great  fa- 
vourites with  me,  and  are,  I  thuik, 
amongst  the  finest  he  ever  wrote.  His 
exi)03ition  of  the  feelings  which  sug- 
gcste*],  aud  of  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  wrf>te,  these  poems,  is,  to  my 
mind,  very  interesting;  and  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  "  Ode  "  espe- 
cially, will  tlijuik  me  for  the  following 
extracts  from  this  exposition: — "To 
the  attentive  and  couiixjtent  reader  the 
whole  sulKeiently  explains  itself;  but 
there  may  be  no  harm  in  adverting 
hero  to  particular  feelings  or  expe- 
riences of  my  own  mind,  upon  which 
the  structure  of  the  poem  partly  rests. 
N< (thing  was  more  diflicult  for  me  in 
childhood  than  to  admit  the  notion  of 
death  as  a  st'ite  applicable  to  my  own 
bulng.  But  it  was  not  so  mucli  from 
sources  of  animal  \'ivacity  that  my 
dilHculties  came,  as  from  a  source  of 
the  indomit^ibleness  of  the  spirit  within 
me.  1  use<l  to  brood  over  the  stories 
of  Kni^ch  and  Elijah,  and  almost  to  per- 
suade myself  that  wluitever  might  be- 
come of  others,  I  should  be  translated 


in  something  of  the  Mine  wair  to  he*- 
ven.  With  a  feeling  eongenuu  to  thiiL 
I  was  often  unable  to  think  of  extomf 
things  as  having  extenudly  eTJafcemce ; 
and  I  communed  with  all  that  I  nw 
as  something  not  ajiart  from,  Imt  inhe- 
rent in  my  own  immitenal  mtan. 
Many  times,  when  going  to  mIumI, 
have  I  grasped  at  a  wall  or  a  ivee  to 
recall  myself  from  this  abjM  of  ideaUm 
to  the  reality.  At  that  time  I  wai 
afraid  of  such  nrooesses.  In  later 
periods  of  life  I  nave  dephmd,  aa  m 
have  all  reason  to  do,  a  subjiigiitioiL  of 
an  opposite  character,  and  nkve  i»> 
joicea  over  the  remembraacei^  aa  ■ 
expressed  in  the  lines, '  Obstinate  9ii»- 
tionings,*  &c  To  that  dream-like  rvn^ 
ness  of  splendour,  which  inveati  oUeeli 
of  sight  m  childhood,  every  on&  I  be- 
lieve, if  he  would  look  back,  covud  bev 
testimony,  and  I  need  not  dwell  xipaa. 
it  here ;  but  having  in  the  poem  n- 
garded  it  as  presumptive  evidenoe  cf 
a  prior  state  of  existence,  I  think  it 
light  to  protest  against  such  a  eonefai- 
sion,  which  has  given  pain  to  aoms 
^ood  and  pious  persons,  that  I  meant  to 
mculcate  such  a  ^liel  It  ia  fiv  too 
shadowy  a  notioiinto  be  reeommendfld 
to  faith  as  more  than  an  element  in  onr 
instincts  of  immortality,  l^t  let  v 
bear  in  mind  that,  though  the  idea  is 
not  advanced  in  revelation,  there  k 
nothing  there  to  contradict  it^  and  the 
fall  of  man  presents  an  analogy  in  ita 
&vour.  Accordingly,  a  pre-exiBtenI 
state  has  entered  mto  the  pqpolar 
creeds  of  many  nations,  and  among  all 
persons  acquainted  wiUi  olaaiio  litera- 
ture, is  known  as  an  ingredient  in  tho 
Platonic  philosophy.  ArdiimedeB  said 
that  he  could  move  the  world  if  he  had 
a  point  whereon  to  reat  hia  iin»^l>iiMi- 
Who  has  not  felt  the  same  aspiratioDS 
as  regards  the  world  of  his  own  mind  I 
Having  to  wield  some  of  its  dementi, 
when  I  was  impelled  to  write  thia  poem 
on  the  'Immortality  of  the  Soul,'  I 
took  hold  of  the  notion  of  pre-eziatence 
as  having  sufficient  foundation  in 
humanity  for  authorizing  me  to  make 
for  my  purpose,  the  best  use  of  it  1 
could  as  a  poet." 

Now  in  this  note,  and  in  the  ^  Ode  ** 
which  it  illustrates,  will  be  found  the 
key  to  all  Wozdsworth^a  phOoaophy, 
and  to  the  secret  of  his  mind  aa  a  poiL 
The  mystic  spiritoaliam  which  ^wifaiH 
all  his  writinffs,  is  the  peat  diatingaia^ 
ing  feature  -wmoh.  mam  and  anraratoi 
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hMimmlljdidi  and  dMorip- 
potti;  wad  ircuv  tikk  ekmmit 
mg  in  UiDy  w»  I  1  have  »  fine 
Ur  of  nature's  uu».y, — a  fine 
Mr  of  o^jeciiTe  efSdcts — bat  no 
w — no  ideaUst;  and  thexefore, 
wlj  i^^mioDg,  no  poet^  in  the  hiffh 
wmon  of  tbat  tenn.  Loekily, 
ntf  fbr  Wordsworth  and  the 
I,  he  possessed  the  spiritual  hr 
and  cepi  it  always  actiye ;  so 
Us  eye,  even  in  the  presence  of 
ieanest>  objects,  was  open  to  the 
Ouags  of  which  these  oojects  were 
ynbols.  The  infinite  was  ever 
Hi  to  his  mind,  and  he  saw  dl 
to  through  the  medium  of  that 
wad  rehdionshin.  But  the  great 
of  critics  outsiae  the  fine  r^on 
kh  Wordsworth  dwelt^  could  not, 
ne,  understand  this  ^  Ode,'*  or  the 
al  aim  of  Wordsworth's  poeiary, 
her^bre  they  denounced  it  as  in- 
rshonsible,  mystic,  and  absurd. 
hiding  to  this  depecation  of  his 
i,  he  Tery  sorrowfully  says,  some- 
I  in  his  letters  or  notes,  that  ''it 
liel^  that  nineteen  out  of  every 
J  pvsons  are  unable  to  appreciate 
rr*  and  we  are  bound  to  cohJbss 
JUt  hard  Judgment  is  true.  Even 
Btler  sort  of  reviews,  in  which  we 
1  have  expected,  at  least,  a  recog- 
i  of  the  glorious  and  noble  aims 
poet,  8t^>d  out  dead  against  him ; 
feffineVs  "TAm  y:iU  never  do^  in 
log  of  the  ''Excursion,**  shows  how 
ybigoted  and  intolerant  were 
9ltics  in  those  days. 
ffdsworth*8  residence  at  Grasmere 
M  I  said,  very  productive  and 
iftd.  His  sister — who  had  devoted 
lb  to  him — alwa^'s  accompanied 
sps^  and  by  her  keen  appreciation 
(tars,  frequently  f\irmshed  him 
materials  for  his  poems,  many  of 
i  are  a  musical  transformation  of 
•eriptions  of  scenery  and  persons, 
M  ieelingB  with  which  she  beheld 
"The  Beggars,**  and  the  "Daffo- 
aie  exammes  of  this  sort;  and 
»ne  acquamted  with  the  latter 
will  immediately  recognize  the 
nts  of  it  in  the  following  extract 
Miss  Word8wordi*s  diary: — 
n  we  were  in  the  woods  before 
arrow  Park,  we  saw  a  few  dafib- 
joss  to  the  water-side.  As  we 
sJons^  thare  were  more,  and  yet 
;  sDOai last)  under  the  boughs  of 
iti^  we  saw  there  was  a  long  belt 


of  them  along  the  shore.    I  nevir  saw 
daflbdibaobeaiitifU,  Th^mwa 
the  mo«y  stones  aboat  l£em  2 


rested  thmr  heads  on  these  stonesuas 
on  ajpiUow;  the  rest  joaiw^  amd  rm§i. 


laMakmi  tnuk  fUs  ifiiiif  fhgtt  2cmIm3  jo  jmht 
aiiiaiowit^/* 

Ttb  quiet  of  this  Onmera  lift  was 
oocasinmally  relieved  hj  ezoorsiona  in 
the  nei^Donihood ;  and  we  find  the 
poet  and  his  sister  innlring  mnr^HuK^ 
tomr  tcggether  to  IVssce,  in  ^nlj  1808. 
On  their  retom,  Wordsworth  was  mar- 
ried at  Brompton  ehnreh,  to  Maxy 
Hutchinson,  of  Fenrith|  his  own  oou- 
sin.  This  event  took  plaoe  Oct  4^  1801 
Every  one  will  remember  the  beantilbl 
linea  which  the  poet  has  addressed  to 
her,  ftftm«>An«i^g^— 

'*oke  was  a  phantom  of  delight^ 
When  first  she  (j^eamed  upon  my  dAV 
And  it  is  pleasant  to  add  thatthemo- 
sion  of  this  first  love  never  died  out  of 
his  heart  DeQuin<syteUansiliatlfn. 
Wordsw(»th  was  not  beantiftil;  that 
there  was  a  certain  obliquity  in  her 
eyes ;  and  that  her  intellect  was  not  ol 
an  active  order.  Bat  all  this  was  more 
than  compensated  for,  ^bv  sweetasos 
all  bnt  angelic,  simplidty  the  nioetien- 
tire,  womanlv  self-respect^  and  purify 
of  heart,  speaJdng  through  all  her  looks, 
acts,  and  movements.**  She  was  tall, 
her  figure  was  good—- except  that,  for 
my  taste,  it  was  rather  too  slender — 
and  so  it  always  continued.  In  com- 
plexion B^e  was  fiur.  Her  eyes-^ 
**  Like  stars  of  twilight  &ir ; 

Like  twilight,  too,  her  dark  brown  hair ; 

But  all  thin^  else  about  her  drawn 

FVom  May  tune,  and  the  cheerfid  dawn.** 
And  whilst  I  am  speaking  of  Mra. 
Wordsworth,  I  may  as  wefl  present 
portraits  of  all  the  members  of  the 
little  household  at  Grasmere.  Miss 
Word8worth*8  "fiuse  was  of  I^yptian 
brown.  Barely  in  a  woman  of  wngKali 
birth  had  a  more  determined  gipsy  tan 
been  seen.  Her  eyes  were  not  soft,  as 
Mrs,  Wordsworth's,  nor  were  they  fierce 
or  bold,  but  they  were  wild  and  start- 
ling, and  hurried  in  their  motion.  Her 
manner  was  warm,  and  ever  ardent. 
Her  sensibility  seemed  constitutionally 
deep,  and  some  subtie  fire  of  impas- 
sioned intellect  apparently  burned 
within  her.  Even  her  very  utterance 
and  enunciation  often,  or  rather  gene- 
rally, sufiered  in  point  of  clearness  and 
stssninsw^  firen  the  agitrtiop  of  her 
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excessive  organic  sensibility,  and  per- 
lijips  from  some  morbid  irritability  of 
the  nerves.  At  times  the  self-contract- 
ing and  self-balfling  of  her  feelings, 
caused  her  even  to  stammer.  She 
stooped  in  walking.  She  did  not  cul- 
tivate the  gi-aces  which  jn-eside  over 
the  jxirson  and  its  carriage.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  slie  was  a  person  of  very 
remarkable  endowments  intellectually. 
Uer  knowledge  of  literature  was  irre- 
gular, and  not  systematically  built  up  ; 
but  what  she  knew,  and  had  really 
mastered,  lay  where  it  could  not  be 
disturbed — in  the  temple  of  her  own 
most  fervent  heart."  Both  ladies,  at  the 
time  when  De  Quincy  drew  these  ix>r- 
traits,  were  twenty-eiglit  yeai-s  old. 
And  now  for  AVordsworth's  ix)rtrait. 

"Wordsworth  was  uix)n  the  whole 
not  a  well  made  man.  His  legs  were 
positively  condemned  by  all  female 
connoisseurs  in  legs ;  not  that  they  were 
bad  in  any  way  tliat  could  force  itself 
u])on  your  notice  —there  was  no  absolute 
deformity  about  them ;  and  undoubtedly 
they  had  been  serviceable  logs  beyond 
the  average  standard  of  liunian  re- 
quisition ;  for  with  these  identical  legs 
Wordsworth  must  have  travi'Ued  a 
distance  of  175,000  to  180,000  English 
miles ;  but  useful  as  they  have  pro- 
ved themselves,  the  Wordsworthian 
legs  were  not  ornamental.  But  the 
wui-st  i>art  of  Wordsworth  s  iwi-son  was 
his  bust ;  there  was  a  narrowness  and  .a 
sto<»i)  about  the  shoulders  which  became 
striking,  and  had  an  effect  of  meanness 
when  ])rought  into  close  juxtaposition 
with  a  figure  of  a  more  statuesque  order. 
And  yet  Wordsworth  was  of  a  good 
height;  just  live  feet  ten,  and  not  a 
sK'uder  man  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  the 
side  oi  Southoy  his  limbs  looked  thick, 
almost  in  a  disproportionate  degree.  I 
have  heard  fri>m  the  country  jxjople 
that  'he  walked  like  a  cade* — a  cade 
being  an  insect  which  advances  by  an 
oldiquc  motion.""  De  Quincy  says 
further  on,  that  by  slow  degrees  ho 
would  gradually  edge  off  his  companion 
from  the  middle  to  the  side  of  the 
high  road,  if  he  tliil  not  take  groat  care, 
and  di.^pute  every  inch  of  the  ground. 
His  faco  is  described  as  the  nol>lest  for 
intellectual  effect  that  could  ))e  iraa- 
giiied.  Hay  don  has  painted  it  as  be- 
longing to  one  of  Christ's  disciples,  in 
his  great  picture,  Christ's  Kutrt/  into 
Jerumlein.  It  was  of  the  long  order, 
often   claimed  as   oval;   and   if  not 


absolutely  the  indigenous  fiice  of  the 
lake  district,  at  any  rate  a  Tariety  of 
that  face,  a  modification  of  the  ori^nal 
tyi>e.  Tlie  head  was  well  filled  out 
The  forehead  was  not  remarkably  loftj, 
but  it  was,  perhajis,  remarkable  for  itB 
breadth,  and  expansive  development 
Neither  were  the  eyes  large ;  on  the 
contmr^',  they  were  rather  small,  but 
that  did  not  interfere  with  their  effSec^ 
which,  at  times,  was  fine,  and  suitable 
to  his  intellectual  character.  Hm 
mouth,  and  the  region  of  the  mdutli, 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  montli, 
was  about  the  strongest  feature  in 
Wordsworth's  face.  There  was  notiuig 
csjxicially  to  be  noticed  in  the  men 
outline  of  the  lips,  but  the  swell  and 
protrusion  of  tne  parts  above  and 
around  the  mouth  were  noticeable. 
And  then  Do  Quincy  tells  us  why. 
lie  had  read  that  Milton's  surviving 
daughter,  when  slie  saw  the  crayon 
di*awing  representing  the  likeness  cf 
her  father,  in  Richamson  the  painter^k 
thick  octavo  volume,  of  Milton,  bmit 
out  in  a  rapture  of  iMSsionate  admiiar 
tion,  exclaiming,  "This  is  my  father! 
this  is  my  dear  father !"  And  when 
De  Quincy  had  procured  this  book, 
he  saw  in  this  lilceness  of  Milton  a 
l^erfect  jwrtrait  of  Wordsworth. 

Such  then  are  sketches  of  the  poet 
and  hU  household  at  the  time  of  hie 
marriage,  and  a  luippy  household  it 
was.  The  poet,  however,  could  not  live 
without  wauderinff  from  his  home  onoe 
or  twice  a  year  at  least  Accordin^yi 
we  find  him  about  twelve  months  after 
his  marriage— tliat  is  August  14tliy  18(0 
— making  a  tour  into  Scotland,  inA 
his  sister  and  Coleridge,  taking  Gariiife 
on  the  way ;  sul>sequently  visiting  the 
grave  of  Bums,  Glengyle,  &c.  He 
returned  by  way  of  Edinburgh,  visiting 
Melrose  Abbey  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
When  they  an-ived  home  on  the  25th 
of  September,  they  found  "  Marr, 
(the  iK>et's  wife)  in  perfect  health. 
•Toaniia  Hutchinson  with  her,  ana 
little  John  asleep  in  the  clothes'  basket 
by  the  fire." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
second  Lord  Lonsdale  paid  the  debt 
which  his  predecessor  owed  to  Worda* 
worth's  father,  amounting  to  £\fO^ 
as  the  sliare  of  eacli  member  of  the 
family.  De  Quincy  says  that  a  regular 
succession  of  similar,  but  aupenor, 
godsends  fell  upon  Wordsworth  to 
enable  him  to  sustain  hia  ezpem£tare 
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dnlj,  as  it  sreir  with  the  growing 
dauns  upon  nis  pnrse.  A  good  ola 
wide  died  and  left  him  seyend  thou- 
■anda ;  and  further  on,  about  1814,  the 
Stamp  Distributorship  for  the  county 
of  Westmorehmd  grew  vacant,  and 
was  given  to  the  poet,  yielding  him 
J500  a  year ;  and  still  further  on  in 
tone  the  same  post  for  the  county  of 
Cumberland  fell  in,  and  WordsworUi 
was  appointed  to  this  also,  making  the 
two  situations  worth  about  a  thousand 
a  year  to  him.  Wordsworth  resigned 
tliMe  offices  in  1842,  and  they  were 
bestowed  upon  his  son,  whilst  the  poet 
was  put  down  upon  the  civil  list  for 
^300  a  year,  and  finally  made  Poet 
Laureate. 

In  1803,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the 
painter,  out  of  pure  sympathy  with  the 
poet|  and  before  he  had  seen  or  written 
tp  him,  purchased  a  beautiful  little 
estate  at  Applethwaite  near  Keswick, 
and^eaented  it  to  him,  in  order  that 
he  (Wordsworth)  and  Coleridge,  who 
was  then  residing  at  Greta  Hal^  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  a  nearer  and  more 
permanent  intercourse.  Wordsworth, 
kywever,  refused  to  accept  this  magnifi- 
cent gift,  but  he  and  Sir  George  became 
the  most  attached  Mends  ever  after. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  February,  1804, 
that  Wordsworth's  second  brother, 
John,  was  lost  in  the  Abergavenny, 
Eart  Indiaman.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
taste,  and  was  an  occasional  visitor  at 
the  poet's  home  at  Grasmere.  All 
WoTosworth's  fiunily  were  deeply 
afledted  by  this  ereat  loss,  and  the 
poet*s  lyre  soundea  his  praises  in  three 
poems.  The  first  is  entitled :  ''Elegaic 
Stanzas,**  suggested  by  a  picture  of 
Peel  Castle  in  a  storm,  painted  by  Sir 
George  Beaumont.  The  second  is  to  a 
•Daisy,"  which  suggests  Ms  brother's 
love  of  quiet  and  peaceful  things,  and 
doses  with  the  tragedy  of  his  death, 
ind  the  discovery  and  final  burial  of 
the  body  in  the  country  churchyard 
at  Wythe,  a  village  near  Weymouth. 

*  And  thou.  Bweet  flower,  shalt  sleep  and 
wake  upon  his  senseless  grave  " 

he  concludes,  returning  thus  finely  to 
the  simple  flower  which  suggested  the 
Belancholy  train  of  thought  that  runs 
through  the  poetry.  The  third  of 
these  sad  lyrical  verses  refers  to  the 
some  where  the  poet  bade  his  brother 
ftrewell,  on  the  mountains  from  Gras- 
t  to  Fkittexdale. 


About  a  month  after  his  brother*s 
death,  Wordsworth  concluded  his 
"Prelude,"  upon  which  he  had  been 
employed  for  upwards  of  six  years. 
In  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
dated  26th  of  December,  1804,  he 
unfolds  his  own  plan  of  the  poem.  It 
was  to  consist,  first  of  all,  of  a  poem  to 
be  called  the  "Becluse,'*  wherein  the 
poet  was  to  express  in  verse,  his  own 
feelings  concerning  Man,  Nature,  and 
Socie^  ;  and  secondly,  a  poem  on  his 
Earlier  lift^  or  the  grawth  of  his  own 
mind.  This  latter  poem  was  the 
"  Prelude," two  thousand  verses  of  which 
he  says,  in  the  same  letter,  he  had 
written  during  the  last  ten  weeks. 
The  "Prelude*  therefore,  which  was 
not  published  until  after  the  poet's 
death,  was  first  written  ;  ano^  the 
"Recluse"  subsequently.  Only  a  part 
of  this  poem,  however,  viz.,  "The  Excur- 
sion," except  of  course  the  "  Prelude, '' 
is  published;  the  "Recluse"  proper 
being  still  in  manuscript. 

Besides  these  larger  works,  Words- 
worth wrote  niany  minor  poems  ;  and 
amongst  them  "  llie  Waggoner,"  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  Lamb^  but  not  pub- 
lished until  1819.  In  1807,  Wordsworth 
issued  two  new  volumes  of  poetry,  in 
12mo.,  which  contained  some  of  his 
best  pieces,  but  which,  like  all  his 
poems,  did  not  gain  immediate  popu- 
larity. Coleridge,  however  cheered  him 
on  by  his  letters ;  and  on  his  return 
to  imgland,  in  the  summer  of  1806, 
Wordsworth  read  "The  Prelude"  to 
him  in  the  gardens  of  Coleortou,  near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  Leicestershire, 
where  the  poet  was  then  residing  at 
the  habitation  of  Sir  George  Beaumont; 
and  the  high  commencmtions  which 
Coleridge  poured  upon  this  poem  ani- 
mated Wordsworth  to  increased  exer- 
tion and  perseverance.  During  his 
residence  at  this  beautiful  house,  he 
composed  the  noble  "  Son<f  at  the  Feast 
of  Brougham  Castle;**  the  finest  thing 
of  the  Kind  in  our  language.  The 
poet's  letters  to  Sir  Greorge  Beaumont, 
and  an  occasional  one  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (who,  in  1805,  had  climbed  Hel- 
vellyn  with  him),  are  amongst  the  most 
interesting  transcripts  we  have  of  his 
mind  at  this  period.  It  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  of  1807,  that 
De  Quincy  paid  his  first  visit  to  Words- 
worth ;  and  I  find  great  fault  with 
Dr.  Wordsworth  that  he  makes  no 
aUusion  to  De  Quincy  throughout  his 
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Memoirs  of  the  ]K>et.  This  is  the  more 
uu}i.arilouabIe,  iuatjiuiich  as  De  Quiuey 
in  a  mail  of  Uio  highest  intellect  aud 
scholarship,  possessing  the  widest  ae- 
quaint^ince  with  general  literature  of 
any  man  who  has  lived  in  this  genera- 
ration.  Unpardonable,  likewise,  he- 
cause  De  Qnincy  was  a  devout  lover 
anrl  a  chivalrous  defender  of  Words- 
worth, when  it  was  not  fashionable  to 
speak  well  of  him.  Neither  can  I  ever 
forgive  the  poet  himself,  for  his  cold 
neglect  of  the  great  Opium-Eater. 
Professor  Wilson  shares  the  same  late 
as  De  Quincv  in  the  Memoirs,  and  is 
not  once  alluded  to,  although  both 
these  men  were  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  'with  Wordsworth  for  a  long 
period.  De  Quincy  has  written  a 
graphic  account  of  liis  first  visit  to  the 

e»et,  in  oompany  with  Mrs.  Coleridge, 
artley  being  then  nine  years  old,  in 
Tait's  Magazine,  entitled  ^  Lake  Re- 
miniscences." And  to  this  account 
the  reader  is  now  referred,  as  it  is  too 
long  to  quote  here. 

Sou  they  was  then  living  at  Greta 
Hail,  aud  Mrs.  Coleridge  was  on  her 
way  there,  when  the  above-named 
visit  took  place.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously arranged  that  Coleridge  ana  his 
family  should  reside  with  Southey,  and 
during  the  week  that  De  Quincy  spent 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  this  time,  he 
went  to  see  the  household  at  Greta, 
and  has  given  a  beautiftil  picture  of 
Southey,  and  his  habits.  De  Quincy 
returned  to  Grasmere  in  1808,  and 
found  that  Wordsworth  had  removed 
to  Allan  Bank.  ITe  immediately  hired, 
therefore,  and  took  possession  of  the 
late  cottage  of  the  poet.  The  reason  for 
Wordsworth's  removal  was  tke  in- 
creasing number  of  his  fSamily.  Here 
is  a  list  of  his  children  : — 

John,  born  Iftth  June,  18a3. 

Dorothy,  called  and  generally  known 
as  Dora,  born  1 6th  August,  1804. 

Thomas,  born  16th  June,  1806. 

Catharine,  ]>orn  ()th  September,  1808. 

William,  bom  12th  Mav,  1810. 
Thomas  and  Catharine  died  in  child- 
hood ;  John  and  William  i^re  still 
li\'ing ;  and  Dora,  "  My  own  Dora," 
as  the  poet  loved  to  call  her,  after  a 
Wedded  life,  more  or  less  happy  (she 
married  Edward  Quillinan,  Esq.)  died 
in  1847,  just  three  years  before  her 
venerable  father. 

Wordsworth  was  smffularly  fortu- 
nate in  his  £unily.    There  were  no  { 


jars  nor  discords  in  the  sacred  temple 
of  his  home ;  but  beauty,  love,  and  all 
the  virtues  and  the  graces  dwelt  with 
him,  and  ministered  to  his  happiness 
and  repose.  He  loved  his  cnildnn 
with  an  intense  affiBetion,  and  sweet 
Dora,  his  best  beloved,  exercised  an 
influence  over  him,  more  beautiful  and 
harmonising,  perhaps,  even  than  that 
which  his  siBter  exercised  in  his  early 
life,  and  still  continued  to  exendse, 
because  it  was  deeper,  and  stmdc 
deeper  into  the  very  beinff  of  the  poet 
This  child  threw  a  sacred  halo  round 
his  soul,  and  inspired  one  of  the  sweet> 
est  of  his  lyrics.  He  addresses  her 
only  a  month  after  her  birth  ;  and  in 
the*  autumn  of  the  same  year  we  find 
him  writing  the  lines,  *^  The  Kitten  and 
the  Falling  Leaves,*'  suggested  by  her 
deliffht  at  the  pretty  frolics  of  a  kitten 
on  the  wall  playing  with  the  leaves  of 
autumn.  **  The  Longest  Day,"  is  ad- 
dressed to  her  ;  and  later  on,  when  the 
possibility  of  blindness  came  like  a 
gloomy  shaddow  to  darken  his  more 
thoughtful  moments,  he  antioipates  the 
time  when  his  own  Dora  shall  gaide  his 
lonely  ste^.  But  in  all  the  poems  in 
which  she  is  alluded  to,  that  called  ^The 
Triad  '*  is  the  best.  There  is  a  surfeit 
of  sweet  painting  in  thb  poem  whidi 
is  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  beaatifui 
girl ;  the  spirit  which  stirs  her  thooglitB, 
and  makes  all  her  movements  an  im- 
pulsive comminglement  of  mnsio  and 
poetry.  A  more  airy,  celestial  form 
could  not  be  imamned  than  hers.  It 
seems  to  float  in  the  atmoephere. 

W^hen  Wordsworth  was  living  at 
Allan  Bank,  and  during  the  time  that 
Coleridge  sojourned  wiih  him,  two 
prose  works  appeared  by  these  two 
{x)et8,  which  are  memorable  to  all 
scholars.  The  former  wrote  his  flunoM 
''  Essay  on  the  Convention  of  Ointn^" 
and  the  latter  dictated  (for  he  did  not 
write  it)  his  still  more  fomons  work 
entitled,  ""  The  Friend."  Worclswora 
and  Professor  Wilson  oontribqted 
several  papers  to  this  serial.  In  1810^ 
Wordsworth  wrote  an  introdnotion  to^ 
and  edited  the  text  of  a  folio  volnme 
entitled,  *'  Select  Views  in  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  I^mcashirei*'  by 
the  Key.  Jos.  WUkinson.  which  ifap 
afterwards  printed  in  his  irolnnke  of 
''Sonnets  on  the  Biver  Dnddon,"  und 
still  later  as  a  separate  pnblicatloiL 

In  1811,  the  poet  left  Allan  Sink 
and  took  np  his  tenmoranf  imU^qop 
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panonage,  Ghrasmere ;  but  his 
n,  Cathmne  and  Thomas,  dying 
Ij  threw  such  a  gloom  over  the 
onrhood,  that  he  resolved  to 
alt^ether.  Accordingly,  he  re- 
to  Bydal  Mount  in  1813,  where 
ded  until  his  death,  in  1850.    It 

1814  that  tlie  sreat  poem  was 
ted,  upon  which  Wordsworth's 
8  built,  viz.,  "The  Excursion." 
iTe  no  room  here  to  give  any 
J  of  this  poem,  and  must  be  con- 
erefbre  with  the  simple  announce- 
f  its  publication.  "  The  White 
'  Bylestone,"  written  under  the 
a  row  of  corn-stacks  in  a  field 
Btocton-on-Tees,  in  1807,  was 
led  m  1815.     The  next  group  of 

and  two  of  them  certainly 
it  the  grandest  triumphs  of 
ui,  were  composed  respectively 
Ian:  ^  Laodamia,"  in  1814; 
"  in  1816  ;  and  the  *♦  Ode  to 
■j"  in  1817.    "Peter  BeU"  ap- 

m  1819,  although  composed,  as 
Y9  idready  saiil,  twenty  years 
Kve  hundred  copies  were  ex- 
i  in  one  month.  "The  Wag- 
*  and  "Sonnets  on  the  Biver 
n,"  appeared  during  the  same 
In  1822,  WordsworUi  published 
ne  of  sonnets  and  other  x)oems, 
i,  "  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the 
enV  In  1828,  accompanied  by 
ighter  Dora,  he  mode  an  excur- 
5  see  Coleridge,  through  Bel- 
aud up  the  Kliine.  It  was  at 
ne  that  the  "  Incident  at  Bruges" 
ritten.  In  1829,  the  poet  inade 
in  Ireland  with  J.  Marshall,  Esq., 
of  Leeds.  It  supplied  him,  how- 
with  very  few  materials  for 
,  although  the  lines  in  the  poem 

"  Power  of  Sound,"  one  of  the 
poems  which  Wordsworth  has 
a,  commencing — 
bou,  too.  be  heard,  lone  Eagle  I" 
suggested    near    the    ''Giants' 
wiy,"  where  he  saw  a  pair  of 

wheel  over  his  head,  and  then 
I^  as  "'  if  to  hide  themselves  in  a 
if  aky  made  by  the  setting  sun." 
as  about  this  time  also  that  the 
poem,  entitled  "The  Triad;'  was 
a,  in  which  the  daughters  of 
5y,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge 
and  together  in  the  most  musical 
»wing  tonus,  as  the  three  graces, 
gorgeous  maguiiicence  of  Miss 
ly  ;  the  wild,  oird-liko  nature  of 

the  mystic,  ipiritual,  meditative 


beauty  of  Miss  Coleridge ;— here  was 
material  enough  for  the  highest  art — 
and  something  finer  than  the  most  vivid 
sculpture  was  the  result,  as  the  poem 
proves.  A  great  number  of  minor 
poems  succeeded  the  "Triad,"  down 
to  theyear  1831,  when  the  poet  wrote 
his  "  Elegaic  Musings,'*  on  the  death  of 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  died  Fe- 
bruary 7th,  1827.  In  the  same  year  were 
composed  "The  Armenian  lAdy/'  "lie- 
Egyptian  Maid,"  and  the  "Buasian 
Fugitive" — poems  in  which  all  tbe 
beauties  of  lang[uage  are  pressed,  alooff 
with  the  simplicity  which  marks  the  old 
English  ballads. 

In  1835  Wordsworth  published  HIb 
"  Yarrow  re-visited,  and  other  Poems ;" 
and  in  1842  appeared  his  "  Poems,  chiefly 
of  early  and  late  years."  In  1839  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which  was 
conferred  on  him  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  amidst  shouts  of  rejoicing  such 
as  had  never  before  been  heard  in  the 
city,  except  upon  the  occasion  of  an 
unexpected  visit  of  the  Duke  ot 
WeUington.  In  1838  Wordsworth  pre- 
pared a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  to  be 
published  by  Moxon,  and  continued  to 
live  at  Bydal  in  his  quiet  and  musical 
manner,  writing  poems,  taking  rambles, 
and  conducting  nis  correspondence  until 
1843,  when  he  was  appointed  Poet 
Laureate  of  England,  Southey  having 
died  on  the  21st  of  March  of  uiat  year, 
and  the  appointment  having  been  offered 
to  Wordsworth  on  the  31st  of  the  same 
month. 

From  the  time  of  Wordsworth's 
appointment  as  Laureate — which  it 
ought  to  be  said  he  at  first  refused,  and 
only  accepted  with  the  imderstanding 
that  it  should  be  an  honorarv  office — he 
wrote  very  little  poetry.  Ilis  work  in- 
deed, was  done ;  his  mission  ao- 
complished ;  and  his  old  days  were 
spnt  in  rambling  over  the  hills,  and  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  family, 
fiiends,  fame,  and  fortune.  Honours 
of  a  high  order  were  subsequently 
heaped  upou  him.  He  was  put  into 
nomination  for  the  office  of  Lord  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  gained 
a  majority  of  twenty  one  votes,  in 
opporiition  to  the  premier,  Lord  John 
Bussell.  He  lost  the  election  however, 
through  the  single  vote  of  the  sub- 
rector  (according  to  the  forms  of  that 
election)  voting  for  his  superior. 

Wordswortlrs  younger  son  WiUiam 
0  2 


so 
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was  married  20th  January.  1847,  and 
sweet  Dora  died  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1847,  and  was  buried  in  Grasmere 
church-yard.  Wordsworth  was  now  in 
his  80th  year,  and  the  death  of  this  dear 
child  was  his  death-blow;  for,  three 
years  afterwards,  he  was  called  away. 
This  happened  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
1850,  on  the  birth-day  and  death-day  of 
Shakspeare!  He  was  buried  on  the 
27th,  in  Grasmere  church-^Tird. 

Such  was  the  life  and  death  of 
"Wordsworth ;  a  poet  of  the  highest 
order  of  mind  and  genius,  whose  writn 
ings  form  a  new  era  in  literature. 
Surely  he  lived  a  beautiful  and  poetic 
life,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  such  a  man 
as  we  shall  not  for  long  years  see  again. 
His  worka  are  his  best  eulogium— save 
his  life. 


JACQUARD. 

Marie  .Ioskph  Jaoquard  was  bom  at 
Lyons,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1752.  His 
father  was  a  journeyman  weaver  of 
figured  goo<ls,  and  his  mother  was  a 
reader  ot  designs  in  the  same  manufac- 
tory. The  duties  of  a  reader  of  designs 
consist  in  directing  another  operative 
what  threads  to  put  in  motion  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  pattern.  Biograpners 
further  inform  us  that  the  grandfather 
of  Jacquard,  on  his  father  s  side,  was 
an  agricultural  labourer.  He  saw,  with 
deep  regret,  that  his  son  abandoned 
the  plough  for  the  loom,  and  predicted 
to  him  that  poverty  would  l)e  the 
result  —  a  just  chastisement,  he  ob- 
served, for  those  ungrateful  children 
who  refuse  the  sweat  of  their  brow  to 
their  mother  earth,  in  return  for  that 
bread  which  she  produces  for  their 
support.  But,  allured  by  the  bait  of 
higher  wages  than  those  of  which  he 
was  in  the  receipt  from  a  neighbour- 
ing farmer,  the  father  of  Jacquard 
resisted  all  persuasion  and  determined 
to  take  his  seat  at  the  loom.  At  this 
period  the  silk  manufacture  of  Lyons 
was  rapidly  growing  in  importance, 
and,  like  a  vampire,  sucking  the  gene- 
rous blood  of  the  rural  populations. 
The  number  of  hands  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  on  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  Rhone  sensibly  diminished,  and 
the  old  vine-dressers,  of  whom  these 
hills  were  the  wealth  and  the  pride,  be- 
moaned to  see  the  most  hardy  of  their 
children  drop  off  one  by  one  to  squat 


down  on  the  stool  of  the  draw-boy,  and 
after  a  few  years  to  die  of  consumption. 
Those  who  did  not  die,  after  some 
years  of  toil  perhaps  succeeded  in  he- 
coming  the  owners  of  a  loom ;  but  even 
then  the  most  ordinary  lot  of  such  was 
to  see  the  fruits  of  their  humble 
savings  dwindle  away  in  their  enter- 
prize,  and  after  again  becoming  jour- 
neymen weavers,  to  die  in  an  hospital 
When  Joseph  Jacquard  was  born,  his 
father  was  at  the  height  of  hia  for- 
tunes in  his  career  as  a  workman.  He 
had  just  established  himself  on  his 
own  account,  and  the  priest  who  bap- 
tized the  infant,  at  the  same  lime 
blessed  the  loom,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  days.  We  know  not 
whence  Joseph  Jacquard  was  not  des- 
tined from  (lis  infancy  to  follow  the 
calling  of  his  father.  PeriiapB  the 
latter  had  a  quicker  foresight  than 
others  of  the  probable  decrease  of  hit 
little  fortune,  and  therefore  wished  to 
brin^  up  his  son  to  some  occnnation  in 
which  tnere  was  less  risk  ana  compe- 
tition ;  or,  it  may  have  been,  on  the 
contrary,  that  entertaining  the  hope  at 
future  prosperity,  he  had  more  ambi- 
tious views,  and  meant  to  educate  the 
child  for  a  sphere  superior  to  that  in 
which  he  himself  had  lived  content- 
edly. Whatever  the  cause  may  have 
been,  little  Joseph  Jacquard  was  sent 
to  school  to  learn  to  read,  at  an  age 
when  other  children  in  the  same  con- 
dition of  life  were  entering,  at  the 
ex])onse  of  their  health,  on  the  painful 
apprenticeship  of  the  h^m. 

At  that  period,  schoolmasters  knew 
and  taught  but  one  thing — ^reading. 
Joseph  Jacquard,  in  a  very  short  time 
knew  everything  that  his  old  teacher 
could  impart  to  nim.  It  was  then  that 
his  father,  seeing  him  so  learned,  de- 
cided on  glaring  him  the  choice  of  a 
business.  The  boy,  on  being  consulted, 
chose  that  of  a  bookbinder.  In  the 
house  in  which  his  master  reside^ 
lived  an  old  clerk,  who,  after  working 
the  whole  day  at  his  ledger,  came 
sometimes  in  the  evening,  out  of  pure 
friendship,  to  make  up  the  acconnts  of 
the  bookoinder.  He  it  was  who  gave 
the  youthful  apprentice  the  first  in- 
sight into  the  rudiments  of  mathema- 
tics. Joseph  Jacouard  was  then  be- 
tween twelve  and  tnirteen  years,  -whm 
his  turn  for  mechanics  xeyealea  itidf 
by  a  host  of  ingenious  in^entioiii 
which  per^Mtly  artannded  thd   old 
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cleric  One  eTeniofl,  when  Jacqnard 
bad  finished  his  ksson,  and  whilst 
chatting  with  the  old  man,  he  had 
completed  a  coach  made  of  cards,  his 
teacner  thought  he  would  examine  the 
voong  fellow  with  a  view  of  sounding 
Lim,  and  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
bent  of  his  real  genius. 

"Joseph/'  said  he,  "do  you  not  think 
that  some  other  business  would  suit 
you  better  than  that  of  a  bookseller  1" 

"I  believe  you,''  answered  Joseph, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  longed  for 
something. 

-  Well,  now,  what  would  you  like  to 
be,  if  you  had  your  choice  V 

Joseph  scratched  his  head  a  little 
x-hile,  and  concluded  by  answering 
that  he  did  not  know. 

"It  is  time  you  should,  though, 
my  boy,'*  rejoined  the  old  man ;  "  ap- 
prentioei*hips  are  long  in  every  busi- 
nenit,  and  your  father  is  not  rich." 

-There  is  the  misfortune,"  replied 
the  b«»y;  *^if  my  father  were  rich  I 
o.' 12 III  have  all  sorts  of  tools,  anvils,  a 
f-.-nre,  and  workmen,  and  by  dint  of 
Urimmering  and  forming  the  iron,  I 
surely  should  invent  something  at  last 
I  hat  no  one  else  has  thought  oL  But  I 
have  no  tools  I " 

-  What  I  have  you  already  had  the 
i'l-.a  of  inventing  something?"  asked 
thf  oM  olerk. 

-  ludeod  have  I,"  replied  Jacquard. 
"  Why,  the  t>ther  day,  on  going  to  the 
•.utlfr,  over  the  way,  I  saw,  in  the 
it.ur>«?  of  an  huur,  the  blade  of  a  knife 
I-1S8  through  three  liands ;  one  work- 
man sliarpened  the  edges,  another 
j*lL-4he*l  the  bhide,  and  a  ilurd  bored 
the  handle.  Then  I  thouglit  of  a  ma- 
chine which  should  accomplish  all  that 
in  five  minutes*.  There,  now,  if  I  had 
my  choice.  I  would  be  a  cutler." 

The  night  was  far  advanced  when 
the  &ther  of  Jacquard,  beginning  to 
feel  nneasv  at  the  prolongeii  absence 
of  his  «on,lcnocked  at  the  door  of  the 
old  bookbinder  to  inquire  after  him. 
He  found  the  boy  busy  explaining  his 
machine  to  his  instructor,  who  was 
listening  to  him,  gaping  with  admira- 
tioiL  On  seeing  the  father  enter,  the 
old  clerk  put  his  furefiuger  on  his  lips 
in  token  of  silence,  and  with  the  other 
hand  pointed  to  Joseph,  who  continued 
hifl  demonstration,  without  perceiving 
that  the  door  ha^l  been  opened,  or  that 
kid  father  stood  behind  him  ready 
•everely  to  reprehend  him.  His  £&ther, 


however,  very  soon  particinated  in  the 
amazement  of  the  old  bookkeeper;  and 
when  Joseph  had  finished  speaking,  he 
listened  stul,  enchanted  at  a  fiicility  of 
speech,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never 
heard  in  so  young  a  boy.  The  old 
man  had  not  much  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing the  father  that  young  Jao- 
ouard's  fortune  would  be  made  on  Uie 
day  he  could  carry  out  his  invention. 
Accordingly,  the  next  day  Jacquard 
was  apprenticed  to  a  cutler ;  but  this 
cutler  was  a  iiough,  uneducated  fellow, 
without  an  idea  beyond  the  beaten 
track  of  his  business,  and  who  laughed 
both  at  the  invention  and  the  inventor. 
Jacquard,  soon  wearied  of  the  railleries 
of  which  he  was  the  butt,  obtained  his 
father's  consent  to  be  placed  with  a 
type  founder.  Here  he  soon  gave 
proofs  of  his  inventive  genius,  and 
would  probably  have  devoted  all  his 
faculties  to  the  improvement  of  this 
branch  of  industry,  had  not  the  death 
of  his  parents  caused  them  to  take  a 
new  du^ction.  After  having  been 
entirely  ruined,  his  father  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  himself  anew, 
and  left  his  son  and  heir,  together  with 
a  small  sum,  the  fruits  of  his  savings, 
two  looms,  completely  fitted  up.  Joseph 
Jacquard  deemed  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  follow  up  the  business  of  his  father  ; 
and,  quite  proud  to  find  himself^  at 
only  nmeteen  years  of  age,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  workshop,  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  make  his  fortune  at  one 
stroke — by  improving  his  looms.  He 
had  not  as  yet  then  conceived  those  \-ast 
modifications  and  improvements  which 
have  resulted  in  that  admirable  ma- 
chine now  applied  to  every  description 
of  weaving ;  all  his  ambition  was 
limited  to  render  more  easy  the  play 
of  the  treadles,  by  means  of  which  the 
shuttle-thrower  moves  the  warp-vams 
and  determines  their  position.  Unfor- 
tunately, just  as  he  was  about  to  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  his  work,  nis 
finances  failed  him.  Jacquard  was  the 
most  improvident  of  men,  a  failing 
common  to  minds  absorbed  in  one 
great  object.  He  never  dreamt,  before 
commencing  his  work,  of  calculating 
how  long  his  father's  8a\inga  would  ho 
likely  to  last ;  and  when  he  found  his 
resources  exhausted,  he  believed  se- 
riously that  he  had  been  robbed.  He 
complained  to  everj'body  upon  the 
subject ;  and  in  order  to  convince  him 
that  he  had  not  been  the  victim  of  dis* 
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hoDesty,  the  notary'  who  had  held  the 
mouey  iu  trust  placed  before  him  the 
stateiueut  of  his  expenditure.  Jacquard 
sold  luA  loom  to  jxiy  his  debts,  and  it 
required  a  remedy  not  less  violent  than 
love  to  make  him  forget  the  tyranny 
of  ejipital.    lie  married,  in  spite  of  his 
ruin,  the    daughter    of  an  armourer 
named  Boiehon.    In  addition  to  afforrl- 
ing  the  consoLitions  of  a  strong  mutual 
attac-^liment,  this    marriage    raised   in 
him  the  ho]wsj  of  n^-estaClishing  him- 
selfl    lie  had,  in  fact,  been  promised  a 
dowry   with    Ids  wife,  but  Jacquard 
waH  uoomed  to  drain  to  the  verj'  dre<^ii 
the  cup  of  affliction ;  the  dowry  was 
not  forthcoming,  added  to  which  dis- 
appointment he   had  to  support  the 
worst  of  treatments  from  hia  father-in- 
law.     Happily  for  him  the  sweet  dis- 
position and  devotcdnesri  of  his  wife 
rendered  his  humble  ab<xle  a  happy 
i-etreat,  sheltered  from  all  cares  with- 
out.    It  often  hap}>eiiod  that  there  w.is 
no  bread  in  the  house ;  tlien  the  house- 
wife would  secretly  s<'ll  a  golden  cross 
or  some  otlier  ornament,  the  gift  of  her 
affianced  ;  and   Jacquard  never  knew 
anything  of  these  pious  j>rofanations. 
He    hardly    knew    that    he    was    in 
poverty,  so  skilfully  did  his  young  wife 
hide  from  him  the  real  state  of  things  ; 
this    she    did    because    she    had   ndl 
reliance  on   Jacqmu'd's  ultimate  suc- 
cess,  whose  hopes    she    shared.     She 
knew    that    the    cares    of  household 
atfaii-s  sufficed  to  cast  down  and  drive 
this  dreamer  to  desjmir,  and  she  em- 
ploye<l  all  her  woman's  art  to  spare 
him  the  least  trouble  in  this  resj)ecl. 
It  made  her  sad,  it  is  true,  to  see  him 
sit  for  whole  days  musing  over  a  piece 
of  iron,  but  never  did  her  lips  mutter  a 
complaint.     As  to  p<jor  Jacquard,  al>- 
sorlx-'il  by  his  reflections,  he  suifered 
him.self  to   be   fed   like   a   chiM,   ami 
never  dreamt  of  asking  to  what  re- 
sources he  was  indebted  for  his  supper. 
At  length,  one  sad  evening,  there 
was  no  supj)er  for  pi>or  .laccjuard.   His 
weekly  wages  had  gone  to  satisfy  an 
imiiatient    creditor,    and     the    jewel 
ciLsket  was  empty.    Nothing  remained 
to  sell  but  the  house,  ami  it  was  sold. 
Jacquard's  wife  had  just  given  birth  to 
a  sou ;  she  obtained  from  the  purchaser 
permission    to    remain    a  few   weeks 
until  she  had  somewhat  recovered  her 
strength.    During  this  time  Jacquard 
resolved    to    rouse  himself  from  his 
dreams,  and  sought  to  obtain  employ- 


ment aa  a  fbreman.  Bat  he  wwb  rs- 
ptdsed  on  all  sides,  for  he  was  ffenenllT 
regarded  as  an  idle  fellow,  and  be  fbond 
himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
seeking  work  with  a  Ume-bumer  at 
Bresse,  whilst  his  poor  wife  who  le- 
inaiucd  at  Lyons  cained  a  scantj  live- 
lihood for  herself  and  her  son,  by 
making  straw  bonnets.  Jacquard  wu 
then  hve  and  twentv ;  and  from  thii 
period  up  to  that  of  the  siege  of  Ltods, 
we  have  no  account  of  his  life,  which 
seems  to  have  passed  in  obscurity  nnd 
amidst  the  sternest  trials  of  poverty. 

It  14  not  until  1792  that  we  oain 
sight  of  him  again,  fighting  in  the  rare- 
most  ranks  of  the  Lyons  Yolnnteen 
against  the  army  under  the  cammand 
of  Dubois  Cranc6.  The  heroic  resist- 
ance of  the  Lyonuese  is  well  knowiL 
Sincerely  devoted  as  they  were  to  the 
revolution,  it  was  not  against  the 
republic  that  they  had  taken  op  anni^ 
but  a^inst  the  Commune,  the  atro- 
cious domination  of  which,  the  example 
of  Paris,  crushed  beneath  the  reign  of 
terror,  had  made  them  detest.  I>uriiig 
the  entire  of  the  siege,  Jacquard,  in 
his  capacity  of  a  non-oommisBioned 
officer,  fought  at  the  outposts,  having 
his  youthful  son  by  his  side.  At  lengu 
the  city  of  Lyons  was  taken ;  and  on 
its  smoiddering  walls  appeared  that 
savage  decree,  drawn  up  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  and  passed  hj 
the  Convention,  ordering  the  total 
tlestiniction  of  the  city. 

^  All  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons  shall 
l>e  disarmed  ;'*  thus  ran  the  decree: 
^*  arms  shall  be  granted  only  to  those 
who  shall  be  fonnd  not  to  have  taken 
l)art  in  the  revolt  again&t  the  dttftnden 
of  the  country." 

Art.  3.  On  red  letters) '•'Hie  dtjr  of 
Lyons  shall  be  distroyed. 

Art.  4.  ''All  that  shall  he  spared 
shnll  be  the  houses  of  the  poor,  the 
manufactories,  the  artists'  stadioi^  the 
hospitals,  the  public  monnmentSy  oA 
the  buildings  for  public  instructioa.** 

Art.  5.  ''This  city  shall  no  longer  he 
called  Lyons,  but  shaU  bear  the  xuane  dl 
Commune  Affianehie,^ 

Art.  6.  '^Over  the  nana  i]f  Jjfnm 
there  shall  be  raised  a  momaaent  with 
this  inscription: — ^^ Lyons  waged  irar 
against  liberty ;  Lyons  is  no  moors.*** 

This  decree,  at  once  atroebma  and 
ridiculous,  be  jpm  to  ha  pat  into 
tion.    ComnSies  wen  regolttfy 
nized  for  tne  dBmulUfctt  of  tiia 
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and  the  pickaxe  irfta  completing  the 
work  commenced  br  the  bombshell. 

At  tho  same  time  that  this  terrible 
dwree  of  rear  TI.  of  the  reiffn  of  t^'rror 
nrdered  that  Lycma  shouhl  be  struck 
out  from  the  citioR  of  France,  it  also 
established  a  commis!<ion  of  five  repre- 
firatativeit  of  the  people,  apjiointed  by 
i\w  Convent ii»n  on  the  jiresentation  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safetv.  who 
were  to  order  all  thow  who  hni  taken 
np  arms  apainst  the  besief^infj  army  to 
De  forthwith  seized  and  judjjed  by 
martial  law.  These  warrants  of  arrest 
strack.  withont  distinction,  every  grade 
c*f  society.  Jacquard,  hidden  in  a  cock- 
loft, was  daily  expecting  to  be  disc<>- 
Tn*d,  when  his  son,  who  had  managed 
to  procure  two  posses,  bronght  him  one 
night  a  uniform  of  the  republican  vo- 
Inoteen.  The  following  morning  they 
l<*th  set  out  for  tlie  anuy  of  the  fihine, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  liattalion  of  Rh6ne 
md  Tjoire.  Jacqnard  bravely  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  a  soldier.  Having  rapidly 
obtained  the  grade  of  a  serjeant,  he  dis- 
tinguished himst^lf  in  a  battle  given  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Wagne- 
naiL.  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  regu- 
lars He  was  entered,  in  the  order  erf 
the  day,  under  his  assunie<l  name,  and 
promoted  to  a  superior  grade.  The 
jHH debility  is.  that  lie  would  have  con- 
tinu»*d  t«'  f  illi»w  the  |iTofes>MuTi  <»f  arms, 
had  nnt  hi**  only  son.  shorily  nt'ter  this, 
p*"*u  shot  by  hi-*  si*K'.  Hmkon-hoarted 
wl'.h  crU-f,  h«*  rnuld  no  Innnror  ondur.^ 
till-  siirhT  uf  th.'  tirM  .'f  lattle,  and 
d'*«eTte'i.  t<t  return  to  Lyon<.  in  spite  of 
the  perils  wlu»-h  tbrf.itened  there  to 
HncoTiDter  him.  ^V^len  h«'  arrive<l  there, 
h*  was  "till  i'^'norant  of  the  fate  of  h\> 
wifr.  Chance  threw  her  in  his  way. 
He  di*r<'vcr»»d  her  in  a  trarrel.  still 
^ULraffcd  in  her  old  ofrujvitiiin  that  uf 
t-jnnet-makincr.  fVincr  o})l?ged  to  re- 
main *'«>ncealed.  .Tai-'juard  shanHn\itli 
his  wiff  b**r  daily  t«-il,  a.^  l«>ng  as  the 
riffOTirs  of  the  roynililioan  iuriuisition 
lasted.  During  this  ci.»mi»ulsory  retire- 
ment, he  had  conceived  the  iflea  of 
r^v»?-nil  niachines.  i-ne  of  whieh  was  to 
«ijier«>de  the  dniw-boys.  DeprivtMl, 
h'«wi»ver.  :i."«  he  wa<,  nf  tlie  funds  neces- 
Ktry  ffT  ivnistnictin^  a  nit»flel,  he  was 
f.Mi2*»d.  uT/il  the  y.rir  l^^.^K  to  content 
hrm-v-lf  w'.rh  nnr-iu-jT  th»»  idea  in  the 
!i:.\nner  jir^t^*  ••h'-rish  their  reveries; 
beinc  in  <*f her  respeets  more  happy,  or, 
w^  Hionld  rather  say,  soirtewhat  1a«?.h 
r:i>M^ra>'l4'  than  f  rmcrlv.  '•• ;  ir.e 


silk  manufkcturera,  whom  the  reign 
of  terror  had  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land, began  to  return  in  crowds  to 
Lyons,  and  that  the  number  of  good 
workmen  ^as  exceedingly  limited.  The 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  followed 
their  masters  to  foreign  countries  had 
remained  there,  a  great  nuiut^er  had 
joined  the  army,  and  many  again  had 
retired  to  theit*  native  vilkiges,  in  <les  jiair 
of  ever  seeing  the  factories  re-opened. 

Jaqnard,  having  obtained  emi»l(»y- 
ment  under  ati  liitelligent  manufac- 
turer, one  day  casually  mentioned  to 
him  the  views  which  he  entert^iined 
relative  to  improvements  which  might 
be  introduced  in  l<x)ms  for  figured 
eoods,  and,  notwithstanding  his  lia- 
tiitual  diffidence,  he  could  not  helo 
lamenting  that  the  penury  in  which 
he  lived  constituted  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  the  carrying  out  of  his 
ideas.  Happily,  he  wa.s  understooil  by 
his  master,  who  immediately  placed 
at  his  disposal  a  sum  of  money  suffici- 
ent to  maintain  him  in  comfort  for  a 
year,  during  which  he  was  to  devote 
all  hia  time  to  the  execution  of  his 
machine. 

This  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
year  ISlX).  Jacquard  did  not  require 
so  long  an  interval  as  a  year  for  the 
completion  of  his  loom  ;  three  mouths 
j  sufficed  ;  and  when  the  ExjKisition  uf 
I  National  Industi-y  opened,  in  the  year 
I'^nl,  he  cxhibite<l  it  there,  and  had 
the  honour  of  obtaining  a  lironze  me- 
dal, "for,"  to  quote  the  repi>rt  of  the 
Jury,  "a  machine  for  sui»erseding  the 
omploynieut  f»f  a  wt»rkman  in  the 
manufacture  of  figured  gooids." 

hi  conformity  with  the  advice  of  his 
master,  Jacquard  hastened  to  take  out 
a  patent  for  ten  years,  not  that  he  con- 
sidered that  he  had  completed  his  disco- 
veries, for  he  had  already  commenced 
cc»nstruct  in  ff  another  loom,  which  shouM 
I  take  up  less  Sipa<»e  than  those  th.n  in 
I  use.    In  taking  his  precautions  again>t 
I  piracy,  he  neitlier  olx\ved  the  di<na!es 
,  of  vanity  nor  self-inten»st ;  he  wa^*  j-rin- 
cipally  actuated  by  a  desin^  t<.i  pn-vent 
a  premature  application  of  hi"  inven- 
tion, lest  its  general  adopt  i«.>n  by  manu- 
facturers, for  the  most  fuirt  but  little 
inelined  often  to  disan-ange  (heir  lua- 
chlncry,    might    subst-quently    K*    an 
obstacle  to  the  intro<luftion  of  further 
improvements,  of  wliich  then  he  had 
as  yet  only  a  perspective  glimpse. 
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Sinoe  the  siege  of  Lyons,  Jaoquard 
had  remained  a  stranger  to,  and  almost 
an  unconcerned  spectator  ofi  political 
events.  Shut  up,  ilay  and  night  in  his 
workshop,  he  lived  in  the  most  com- 
plete ignorance  of  what  was  passing 
without,  and  when  the  counter-revolu- 
tion was  complete,  all  he  knew  was, 
that  the  revolutionary  commission  was 
no  longer  in  power  at  Lyons,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  might  without  danger 
show  himself  in  the  city,  and  call  him- 
self by  his  real  name.  In  1802,  he 
learned  with  astonishment  that  a  spe- 
cial assembly,  called  a  Contultay  was 
about  to  be  held  at  Lyons,  for  electing 
ttie  President  of  the  Cisalpine  republic 
"I  hope  this  president  will  not  turn 
out  to  oe  another  Kobespierre,  and  that 
this  ConsuUa  will  not  re-establish  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,"  exclaimed  Jac- 
quard,  when  this  news  was  told  him. 

He  hastened  in  great  perturbation  to 
consult  his  master,  who  with  some  diffi- 
culty set  his  mind  at  ease  upon  the 
matter ;  and,  once  re-assured,  ne  trou- 
bled himself  no  more  about  the  Conmdta. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  false  alarm, 
as  Jacquard  was  breathing  a  little  fresh 
air  at  the  window  of  his  earret,  he  per- 
ceived entering  the  Rue  de  la  Pecherie, 
in  which  he  lived,  a  troop  of  soldiers, 
followed  by  a  crowd.  At  the  head  of 
the  soldiers  walked  several  persons  in 
plain  clothes,  surrounding  a  person 
whose  brilliant  costume  might  betoken 
a  public  functionary. 

Jacquard,  who  was  meditating  upon 
some  mechanical  combination,  contented 
himself  with  .casting  a  vacant  glance 
at  the  cort^ffe,  and  returned  to  his  tools. 
Suddenly  uie  clash  of  fifty  musket- 
stocks  upon  the  pavement  made  his 
hammer  fall  from  his  hands.  Too  often, 
during  the  fatal  days  of  the  reign  of 
terror,  had  he  heard  the  same  ommous 
sound  re-echoing  throughout  his  neigh- 
}>ourhood ;  and  at  that  period  its  signi- 
ficancy  was  never  doubtful,  being  ever 
the  precursor  of  the  arrest  of  some 
unfortunate  suspected  individual,  who 
was  to  be  brought  before  a  military 
tribunal,  and  thence  to  execution.  Jao- 
quard  peeped  out  of  the  window  ;  he 
saw  the  soldiers  drawn  up  before  the 
door,  a  crowd  filling  the  street,  and  a 
thousand  fingers  pomting  to  his  garret. 
A  horrible  mought  flashed  across  his 
brain:  he  was  suspected,  and  it  was 
himself  they  had  come  to  arrest ;  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  honour  confened 


upon  him  by  his  medal ;  and  doabUeaB 
on  the  information  of  some  insidioDS 
person. 

Numerous  footsteps  were  heard 
mounting  the  stairs ;  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt ;  it  must  be  as  he  thou^t 
More  dead  than  alive,  trembling  mim 
head  to  foot,  Jacquard  opened  the  door 
to  the  minister  Camot. 

It  was,  in  fiict,  Camot  himself^  who, 
having  seen  Jacquard's  loom,  came  in 
person  to  express  to  him  his  satisfiie- 
tion. 

Jacquard,  disconcerted  at  such  an 
honour,  and  still  under  the  impression 
of  the  fear  ^hich  he  had  expexienoed, 
could  not  find  a  word  in  reply  to  the 
congratulations  of  the  miniwt>er ;  and  the 
latter,  who  took  pleasure  in  prodndng 
an  effect,  departed,  deliffhtea  with  the 
emotion  which  his  visit  nad  caused  to 
thepoor  man. 

There  is  an  immeasurable  difference 
between  the  first  model  exhibited  by 
Jacquard  at  the  Exposition  of  1801  and 
the  admirable  loom  which  now  bean 
his  name.  The  end  which  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself^  from  the  Terr  ontset 
of  his  endeavours,  was  to  snbstitate 
mechanical  action  for  that  of  a  nume- 
rous class  of  workmen,  condemned,  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  employ,  to  a 
premature  grave. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  180ft--if 
we  are  not  mistaken — ^that  Jaoqnaid 
came  to  Paris.  The  circamfltanoes 
which  brought  him  thither  were  as 
follows : — 

The  Society  of  Arts,  both  of  IjondflO 
and  Paris,  had  offerea  a  prize  for  the 
invention  of  a  machine  for  mannfiMtnr- 
ing  fishing  and  boarding  nets  for  ahipa 
Jacquard  heard  of  this,  and  one  Sim- 
day,  whilst  walking,  according  to  his 
custom,  in  the  fields,  he  invented  tlM 
machine  for  that  purpose. 

^'Do  you  know,  he  said,  the  follow- 
ing day  to  his  master,  ''that  I  have 
found  out  the  way  to  make  a  niMi»l>iii^ 
for  making  nets  without  the  aid  <^  the 
shuttle,  which  would  only  ooet  about  a 
hundred  crowns  ?** 

This  manu&cturer,  who  had  become 
the  friend  of  the  workman,  begged  of 
him  to  explain  to  him  the  prooees,  the 
simplicity  of  which  was  sucn  that  Jac- 
quard spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  that  < 
Dodymust  necessarily  understand. 

''Well,  Jacquard,  aud  hia  nuwtsr, 
"you  must  compete,  ud  obtain  flie 
prize." 
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"Not  I,"  replied  Jaoquard,  "it  is  not 
worth  while  ;  I  have  something  far 
better  than  that  in  my  head,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  loee  my  time  about  such 
trifles." 

But  the  manufacturer  insisted.  He 
mgain  defrayed  the  cost  incurred  in  the 
making  of  this  second  machine,  and  in 
three  weeks  Jacquard  had  completed  it. 

One  day,  an  express  arrived  to  sum- 
moil  Jacquard  before  the  Prefect.  Ever 
uneasy  at  having  anything  to  do  with 
men  in  authority,  he  nevertheless  obey- 
ed the  summons.  He  arrived  at  the 
Prefecture,  and  was  ushered  into  the 
fvesence  of  the  official. 

•*  So  that's  you,  Jacquard,  is  it?" 
eommenced  that  functionary.  "You 
have  obtained  a  medal  at  the  Exposi- 
tion of  National  Industrv,  and  it  ap- 
pears vou  have  acouired  a  taste  for 
triumpba.  I  am  told  that  you  have 
jQft  invented  a  machine  for  making 
fiahinff  nets  without  the  use  of  the 
■hottu.  It  is  my  duty  to  make  known 
to  the  government  any  useful  inventions 
and  processes  which  may  interest  French 
industry ;  you  shall  draw  up  a  report 
jourseLt  and  vou  shall  forward  it  to 
me  without  delay,  for  transmission." 

*But,  Sir,"  replied  Jacquard,  **how 
is  it  possible  for  me,  who  have  never  in 
my  life  written  a  page,  except  iu  my 
account  book,  to  write  :i  rejxjrt  I  U  you 
desire  to  know  the  nature  oi  my  inven- 
tion, I  should  prefer  explaining  it  to 
you,  and  you  can  draw  up  the  report 
Tourselfl  should  you  deem  one  neoes- 

"Well,  let  it  be  so,"  rejoined  the 
Prefect,  and  he  called  a  secretary  to 
take  notes. 

Jacquard  commenced  his  demonstra- 
tion,    when  he  had  tinished, 

"  Do  you  understand  this  ?"  said  the 
Prefect  to  the  secretary. 

-  A  little.  Sir,"  replied  the  latter. 

*  Say,  not  at  all.  Sir.  Acknowledge  it. 
Well,  nor  I  neither.  Jacquard,  you 
may  take  your  own  time,  ana  vou  shall 
not  loee  by  it,  but  you  must  absolutely 
write  the  report  yourself.  Write,  instead 
of  speaking,  man ;  it  is  ea.^y  enough.'' 

•*  You  are  pleased  to  say  it  is  easy. 
Sir.  As  for  me,  I  declare  I  cannot 
describe  it  to  myself,  much  less  make 
a  description  of  it  in  writing.  I  .see 
but  one  way  to  make  you  understand 
it,  and  that' is  to  send  for  the  machine 
to  spsdc  for  itself— two  men  can  easily 
currj  ity  and  it  will  not  take  up  more 


room  than  your  desk.  Then  you  will 
easily  understand  it — indeed  a  child 
may  comprehend  it" 

*^  That  IS  an  excellent  idea,  Jacquard," 
said  the  Prefect ;  and  he  sent  for  the 
machine.  An  hour  after  this,  the  ma^ 
chine  was  working  in  the  presence  of 
the  Prefect.  Jacquard  took  it  to  pieces, 
methodically  put  it  together  again, 
and  afforded  the  Prefect  the  satisfac- 
tion of  weaving  a  few  rows  of  meshes 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  prefect  was  amazed  and  de- 
lighted ;  he  had  at  length  understood 
the  mechanbm,  and  he  addressed  a 
report  to  the  Emperor,  for  the  remark- 
able clearness  of  which  he  was  compli- 
mented. 

Jacquard  was  in  hopes  that  his  re- 
lations with  the  government  were  now 
at  an  end.  Persuaded  though  he  was 
of  the  final  extinction  of  revolutionary 
tribunals,  he  was  annoyed  to  think 
that  the  authorities  of  the  day  should 
have  penetrated  the  veil  of  his  obscu- 
rity. He  deplored  the  honour,  in  his 
eyes  a  fatal  one,  of  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  head  of  the  state. 

"But,"  his  protector  would  some- 
times remark  to  him,  "  is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  to 
you  that  the  government  have  noticed 
your  inventions  ?  Have  you  the  means 
of  bringing  them  out  yourself  ?  You 
know  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  guaran- 
tee their  succe.ss  ;  and  when  a  govern- 
ment, when  lYance  itself,  takes  them 
up  and  becomes  your  patron  in  my 
stead,  inst<'ad  of  oomplaininjx,  you 
ought  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Touvri- 
i  i*es  to  pray  for  the  preservation  of  the 
life  of  the  Emperor.' 

'^  All  that  is  very  well,"  replied  Jac- 
quard, **  but  when  an  invention  is  good 
lor  anything  it  makes  its  own  way, 
and  does  not  want  the  patronage  of  the 
government.  If  ever  1  do  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Tou-vTieres,  it  will  be  to 
j)ray  that  I  may  again  sink  into  that 
obscurity  from  which  I  wish  I  had 
never  emerged.  I  have  already  made 
myself  enemies  from  having  gained  a 
medal  at  the  Exposition  ;  I  liave  no  de- 
sire to  add  political  enemies  to  these.  Can 
any  one  sav  what  will  happen  to-mor- 
row ?  Had  you  experienced  the  shocks 
of  the  last  political  storm  that  I  have, 
you  could  better  apf»reciate  the  value 
of  that  seclusion  in  which  I  am  deter- 
mined with  all  my  power  to  wrap 
mvselC" 
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Jacqiiard  might  endeavour  to  wrap 
himsi'li  in  seclusion  as  much  as  he 
pleased  ;  he  w.xs  not  forgotten.  A  fort- 
night after  this  interview  with  tlie 
prefect  he  rewiveil  a  second  visit, 
which  disturbed  him  as  much  if  not 
more  than  the  first.  One  mominfi; 
while  he  was  ]jrcparing  his  humble 
breakfast,  an  ag»tnt  of  the  secret  police 
entered  his  door,  who  informed  him 
that  he  had  orders  to  convey  liim  to 
Paris  that  very  same  day.  Tlio  war- 
rant of  which  the  oificor  was  the  bearer 
alleged  no  reason,  and  Jacquard  now 
really  gave  himself  up  for  lost  Sum- 
moned to  pre])are  for  immediate  de- 
parture, he  ha<l  not  so  much  as  a 
moment  allowed  him  even  to  bid  fare- 
well to  his  neighbours.  That  evening 
he  was  on  his  road  to  Paris,  whither 
he  arrived  after  two  days'  journey, 
always  accompanied  by  the  mysterious 
agent.  ITe  was  at  first  taken  to  the 
minister  of  police,  where  he  passed  the 
night,  and  was  conducted  by  that 
functionary  the  next  morning  to  the 
Tuilleries.  The  gentleman-uslier  having 
announced  the  minister,  the  Emperor 
ordered  him  to  be  introduce<l,  and  with 
him  entered  Jacquard.  From  the  time 
of  his  departure  from  Lyons  the  poor 
fellow  could  not  obtain  a  word  of  the 
officer  who  had  charge  of  him  as  to  the 
motive  of  this  myst<>rious  arrest.  The 
minister,  while  treating  him  with  great 
consideration,  did  not  throw  any  more 
light  upon  the  subject. 

**  Lj  your  name  Jaquard  r*  asked  the 
Emperor,  fixing  upon  him  that  eagle- 
like glance,  of  which  he  love<l  to  try  the 
elFect. 

''  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Jacquard. 

**  Well  I     Do  you  know  me  V" 

"  I  really  do  not  exactly  call  to  mind 
— I  am  not  aware  that  *' — 

"  I  am  the  l-jinpeTor  ;  sit  down." 

At  this  unexjKicted  revelation,  poor 
Jacquard  was  jxirfectly  stupified. 

"  Come,  come,  my  friend,  isit  down," 
repeated  the  Emperor,  aornmpanying 
the  words  with  a  benevolent  smile. 
The  glance  had  produced  its  eifect ; 
he  now  assiuncd  a  gtwl-natnred  man- 
ner, to  suit  himself  to  the  occasion. 

Jacquard  sank,  rather  than  sat,  in 
an  arm-chair  placed  behind  him,  while 
the  minister  remained  standing. 

The  Emperor  and  the  artizan  com- 
menced a  long  conversation,  m  which 
the  futare  master  of  Europe  showed 
that  condescending  familiarity  and  that 


unostentatioofl  simi^city,  to  whidi  he 
had  always  reoonrse  when  hb  addnmed 
ono  of  the  people.  He  liked  to  hftt« 
the  opportunity,  and  ha  ttttadied  as 
much  miportance  to  this  policy  m  to 
the  craft  of  diplomaef . 

Jacquard  soon  iound  liblttetf  as 
much  at  his  ease  as  if  he  had  been 
conversing  with  a  fellow  workllian. 
He  explained  himself  deatly,  oftell  in- 
terrupted by  the  Emperof,  -with  wlKim 
he  discnseed  and  reasoned^  not  erren 
fearing  to  shake  his  head  with  a  flinile, 
when  in  his  impatienee  to  gneas  at 
things,  the  former  would  hazard  some 
of  those  blunders  which  often  flashed 
from  his  brain  amidst  his  bold  and 
brilliant  flighte  of  imagination. 

The  interview  lasted  two  bonfs; 
there  was  bdt  slight  mention  mlMle  of 
the  machine  for  making  nete.  Jacquard 
dwelt  especiaUy  upon  improrenicnts 
which  he  proposed  carrying  out  in  the 
looms  for  weaving  figured  goods.  When 
he  had  nothing  more  to  sa^,-  the  tSte- 
peror  shook  him  by  the  haitd,  ItfMl  on 
taking  leave  said^  **  Jaoquafd,  yosr 
ideas  are  excellent ;  we  must  endesvotf 
to  give  practical  effect  to  them ;  yon  will 
remain  in  Paris  to  sttidr  maodiieff. 
I  have  given  orders  for  a  lodcin^to  he 
placed  at  your  disposal  at  iKe  V&n$tr^ 
vatoire  des  Arts  et  Mftien.  To*  wifl 
receive  a  suitable  aUowanoe  during 
your  stay  there;  yoa  Will  hare  the 
use  of  its  workshops,  and  job  will  be 
in  communication  with  meti  of  etti^ 
nence  in  their  respecftive  department!^ 
who  will  teach  you  what  you  do  net 
know  ;  but  do  not  forget  taat  aU  that 
they  can  impart  to  yori  is  ftr  hfkaw 
what  your  own  genius  would  CJflM 
You  have  a  grand  object  iik  liew; 
keep  it  steadily  before  yon,  and  do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  turned  aside  from 
it  in  s])it4^  of  yoursell  This  showdd  b^ 
your  rule  of  conduct  I  am  now  going 
t/>  tell  von  why  yon  were  brMlght 
hither  like  a  state-^soner.  Tott  ttnst 
not  be  an^  with  me  on  tliat  ae- 
count.  I  did  not  know  yon,  Jacl^naH, 
I  only  knew  that  ton  had  intmited  a 
machine,  for  which  Engkoid  lW4  oftl^ 
a  prize.  I  have  sinee  eome  to  tin  eon- 
elusion  that  this  mffchhie  W91  ifot  lead 
to  any  very  great  fwtfha.  NtftMlfe- 
Icss,  I  do  not  choose  that  thei  Mdos  of 
our  French  worktnetf  rfiorild  itfteM 
anything  tliat  m£lT  be  ef  tii«MM»id^ 
advantagis  to  £fk|laitd<  fflUWfrAifa^ 
tainsthem;  theylAeMbrtfitfMtMMM 
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erer^tlung  to  her.  ^  Yon  were  of  my 
ainnion  on  this  subject,  and  were  not 
deairons  of  competing  for  the  prize :  of 
thuL  I  repeat,  I  was  not  aware.  I 
mignt  have  contented  myself  with 
wndinff  70a  this  warning,  but  I  thoiight 
I  saw  u&  yonr  discovery  the  stamp  of  a 
gnat  mind,  and  I  therefore  wished  to 
see  you.  I  find  I  was  not  deceived. 
You  may  render  great  services  to 
Fimnoe ;  devote  your  existence  to  her  : 
and  now,  good  bye,  Jacquard,  we  know 
each  other  now ;  I  shall  not  forget 
yon.*' 

Onoe  installed  in  the  Conservatoire 
des  ArU  et  Metiers,  Jacquard  set  vico- 
roQsly  to  work,  resolved  to  exert  to  his 
ntmoet  aU  the  powers  of  his  intellect 
ibr  the  realization  of  the  principal  (il>- 
ject  he  had  in  view,  that  of  substitu- 
ting  mechanical  action  for  that  of  the 
workmen  condemned  by  the  nature 
ci  their  employ  to  suffering  and  de- 
,  gradation.  Amongst  the  machines  de- 
posited in  the  Conservatoire,  Jaciniard 
umnd  one,  the  invention  of  vau- 
canson,  which  put  him  on  the  track 
of  the  principal  modification  which  he 
introduced  in  his  already  improved 
loonL  It  consisted  of  a  piercea  cylin- 
der, which,  according  to  the  holes  it 
presented,  regulated  the  movement  of 
certain  needles,  thus  causing  the  threads 
of  the  warp  to  deviate  in  Huch  a  man- 
ner^ as  to  produce  a  given  design, 
which,  however,  couhl  only  be  a  very 
simple  one.  The  sight  of  this  machine, 
imperfect  as  it  was,  and  hitherto  re- 
garded as  an  object  of  pure  curiosity, 
enlightened  the  genius  of  Jacquard  in 
a  vivid  manner.  He  shut  himself  up 
for  an  entire  month,  during  which  he 

Sve  himself  np  to  reflection,  and  at 
i  expiration  of  which  the  invention 
burst  mrth  ready  to  spread  its  benefits 
upon  mankind.  To  the  cylinder  of 
Vanuanson,  Jacquard  added  an  endless 
piece  of  pasteboard  pierced  with  an  iii- 
Imity  01  holes,  through  which  the 
thr^ds  of  the  warp  presented  them- 
selves to  the  weaver :  this  process  ren- 
dered the  drawl)oy  no  longer  necessary. 
To  this  invention,  which  was  only  an 
improvement  upon  his  loom  n<.)ticed 
at  the  Exposition  of  1801,  he  added 
another  piece  of  meehanLsm,  indicating 
(o  the  weaver  the  colour  of  the  shuttle 
which  he  ought  to  throw,  and  which 
consequently  superseded  the  reader  of 
designfl. 
When  Jacquard  ha<l  comj)lotcd  his 


loom,  the  first  use  he  made  of  it  was  to 
weave  several  yards  of  a  rich  stu^ 
which  he  sent  to  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine. It  is  said  that  Napoleon  went 
m  person  to  the  Conservatoire  to  express 
to  Jacquard  his  extreme  satisfaction. 
However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that 
he  testified  his  approbation  by  order- 
ing a  number  of  looms  to  be  constructed 
by  the  most  skilful  mechanists  after  the 
model  finished  by  Jacquard,  which  he 
afterwards  presented  to  the  inventor. 

There  was  now  nothing  further  to 
detain  Jacquard  in  Paris  ;  he  had  ac- 
complished his  task  ;  ho  was  accord- 
ingly allowed  to  return  to  Lyons, 
where  his  machine  was  speedily  adopt- 
ed by  numerous  manufacturers.  Here 
a  terrible  trial  awaited  him.  During 
his  absence,  many  workshops  had  re- 
opened, and  many  workmen  had  re- 
turned from  their  villages.  On  the 
first  appearance  of  the  new  loom,  there 
had  been  a  tumultuous  meeting  on  the 
Place  des  Temeaux.  A  number  of 
women  formerly  employed  at  the  looms, 
and  whose  labour  was  now  superseded, 
having  been  dismissc(l,  had  complainea 
bitterly  at  this  gathering,  and  predicted 
the  same  lot  to  their  companions.  The 
general  outcry  was  to  go  and  destroy 
the  looms,  and  the  intervention  of  an 
armed  force  was  necessary  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  decree  of  the 
populace.  In  the  meanwhile  the  num- 
r>er  of  the  victims  of  Jacquard — for  so 
the  people  called  these  workmen  whom 
the  admirable  invention  of  their  bene- 
factor deprived  of  employment — in 
creased  daily.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  station  every  evening  on  the  Place 
des  Temeaux  several  detachments  of 
infantry  to  watch  the  gatherings  in 
which  the  name  of  Jacquard  circuited, 
mingled  with  imprecations.  He  was 
denounced  as  the  enemy  of  the  people, 
as  the  man  who  was  reducing  familie& 
to  ruin  and  stiirvation.  He  was  ac- 
cused by  some  of  receiving  money  from 
the  emigrants;  and  they  demanded  that 
he  should  be  judged  after  the  manner  of 
tlu?  revolutionary  period ;  the  carma- 
ifitoh  was  danced  around  an  efligy, 
grossly  caricaturing  the  object  of  gene- 
r;:l  resentment,  and  the  prefect  from 
his  windows  saw  it  hanged  to  a  lamp- 
post sen'ing  as  a  gallows.  Matters 
wt-re  assuming  so  serious  an  asjx;ct, 
that  the  QoxiixcWoi  prufThommes*  met 

•  A  mixed  council  of  master-tradesmen 
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to  take  into  consideration  the  best 
moans  to  l)e  adopted.  They  endea- 
voured t^  albiy  the  excitement  of  the 
workmen  by  causing  numerous  pla- 
cards to  Ih}  posted  in  the  principal 
tliorou*?hfiires,  in  which  they  attempted 
to  sliow  that  the  present  ]>ainful  crisis, 
whicli  was  attributed  to  the  invention 
of  .laoquard,  could  not  be  of  long  du- 
ration, since  by  simplifying  the  means 
of  j)roduction,  the  new  loom  must  of 
necessity  eventually  increase  labour. 
They  further  tried  to  rouse  in  the 
minds  of  the  operatives  the  feelings  of 
patriotism,  which,  with  some  degree  of 
tact,  arc  so  easily  conjured  up,  and 
they  represented  to  them  that  the 
loom  of  Jacquard  was  destined  to 
afford  to  French  industry  the  means 
of  extending  its  products,  and  thus 
to  augment  the  national  wealth.  In 
short,  they  argued,  that  in  proportion 
as  Lyons  would  lose  the  monopoly  of 
plain  fabrics  from  the  competition  of 
foreign  manufactures,  it  would  be  a 
considerable  gainer  by  the  greater 
development  of  the  manufacture  of 
figured  goods. 

All  the  arguments  were  very  good 
and  very  true,  and  would  have  done 
admirably  for  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
l>ut  the  placards  were  too  long  to  be 
read,  ana  produced  no  effect  whatso- 
ever,— the  pmd^/fonimejf,  who,  for  the 
most  i)art,  were  workmen  themselves, 
or  who  had  risen  to  l)e  manufacturers, 
soon  became  confounded  with  Jacquard 
in  the  maledictions  of  the  people,  and 
tliey  had  the  weakness  to  order  one  of 
the  looms  found  in  the  house  of  its 
inventor  to  Ixi  publicly  broken  to  pieces 
on  the  Place  des  Tomeaux.  Its  rem- 
nants were  sold  by  auction  by  a  public 
officer,  *'  the  iron  for  old  iron, "  as 
Jacrjuard  at  eighty  years  of  age,  still 
deeply  moved  at  the  bare  recollection 
of  the  circumstjince,  expressed  himself 
before  the  chamber  of  commerce,  ''the 
iron  f«»r  old  iron,  the  wood  for  fire  wood." 
Tlie  excited  feelings  of  the  workmen 
were  scarcely  calmed,  even  by  this  im- 
worthy  satisfaction  given  to  their 
grievances.  More  than  one  manufilc- 
turer  saw  them  do  in  their  establish- 
ments what  they  had  already  done  in 
public,  and  there  were  three  more  riots 
which   nearly   cost  Jacquard  his  life. 

and  workmen  for  the  decision  of  disputes 
between  persona  of  both  these  denomina- 
tions. 


In  the  last  of  these  he  was  Tiolentlj 
dragged  from  his  house  aloii|g  the  quay 
of  the  Shdne  by  an  infhiwed  mob, 
who  were  determined  to  throw  him 
into  that  river.  It  is  not  known  br 
what  fortunate  accident  he  owed  his 
escape  from  his  impendixiff  fiite. 
Nevertheless,  first,  as  the  pnuTnommet 
had  predicted,  the  production  steadflj 
increased,  thanks  to  the  Jacquard  loom; 
and  so  far  from  work  being  wmntin^ 
fresh  hands  were  constantly  caUra 
into  requisition,  from  the  surroanding 
country.  Not  Ions  afteiv  the  same 
people,  who  had  dragged  Jacquard 
along  the  quay  of  the  Bhdne,  were 
desirous  of  bearing  him  in  trimnph  on 
the  occasion  of  his  birth-daj  odng 
celebrated  bv  his  fellow  workmen. 

The  results  of  the  invention  of 
Jacquard*s  loom,  in  so  &r  aa  they 
concerned  French  commerce,  were  not 
slow  in  developing  themselves.  1£  L6on 
Faucher,  in  an  able  work  published  in 
1833,  gives  some  remarkaole  statistioB 
in  illustration  of  this,  which  our  space 
precludes  us  from  giving.  SufiKoe  it  to 
say  that,  according  to  the  latest  returns 
there  arc  now  60,000  persons  engaged 
in  Lyons  in  the  manufiustnie  of 
figured  goods. 

Jacquard  had  to  struggle  for  a  long 
time  against  ignorance  and  routine. 
And  however  painful  it  may  be  to 
French  self-love,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  Lyonnese  manufacturem  did  not 
exclusively  adopt  his  looms,  until  forced 
by  the  competition  of  England,  whidi 
commenced  to  wage  war  against  tfaem 
with  a  weapon  they  had  so  lonff  ne 
glected.  At  the  present  day,  theioom 
of  the  Lyonnese  workman  is  adopted  in 
all  kinds  of  weaving. 

In  connection  with  the  name  of 
Jacquard,  there  are  others  which  his 
biographer  should  not  omit  to  mention. 
The  manufacturers,  D6poiielly  and 
Schirmer,  and  the  mechanist  Breton, 
are  deserving  of  this  honour,  owing  to 
the  devotedness  manifested  fay  tiSsm 
throughout  the  struggle  of  ignoranoe 
and  routine,  against  genius  and  jpit>- 
gress,  a  lamentable  struflrie.  in  wnidi 
Jacauard  must  inevital^  nave  one- 
cumoed,  but  for  tilie  aiimiT-a^^lft  jj^p. 
severance  and  courage  with  wmdi 
Providence,  in  its  benefioenoey  endowa 
the  men  whom  it  da^t^i^f  for  hi^ 
achievements. 

Those  manufoetarenL  who  wen  tlia 
first  to  decide  upon  the  adopOon  o^ 
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JaoquArd*8  loom,  hpeetlily  boc:iine 
opulent.  **They  Iiavo  liecoine  rich,'" 
said  JacqiKinl,  **whU.Ht  I  am  only  in 
the  posHeshiiiU  of  very  mmierate  means. 
I  do  not  complain,  however  ;  if  I  Iiave 
been  useful  to  my  fellow  men,  I  am 
content.  ** 

There  are  few  examples  on  record  of 
a  dLsinterecttedness  equal  to  that  of 
Jacquard*H.  A  patent  assured  his 
fortune,  but  it  was  almixst  necessary 
to  force  him  to  take  it  out,  and  even 
then  he  would  not  proceed  against 
thofle  who  infringed  upon  it. 

Agents  from  £igland  came  to  make 
him  l>rilliant  offern,  to  entice  him  to 
London.  He  rejected  them  with  anger 
and  dii^dain  ;  and,  prokibl  v  for  the  tirst 
time  in  his  life,  he  w:is  m  a  passion, 
and  replietl  to  those  who  had  hoped  to 
bribe  him,  bv  threatening  to  denounce 
them  to  the  Imperial  Police. 

Finally,  when  the  municipal  council 
of  Lyons  prooosed  to  him  to  tlevf>to  all 
his  time  and  labours  to  the  service  of 
the  city,  and  to  let  it  enjoy  tlie  advan- 
tages of  all  the  ini])rovements  which 
his  preceiling  invent  ions  might  l)e 
•^n^^ptible  oi*  in  futun.*,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  this  engagement  in 
o^ni«idenition  of  a  moderate  iiension, 
the  amount  of  which  ho.  hiinsi'tf  fixed. 
The*«*  iJim])lr  fin*tr»  an*  more  elrniuent 
tk-kn  volumes  «»t*pauegyrii\ 

At  the  age  <»f  sixty.  .Ia«'iiuard.  justly 
[T'iud  rtf  the  imniensi'  develnpnieiit 
•Jiliich.  thanks  t«.»  liis  invention,  the 
T:i:inufactui\'  of  Lyons  liad  ivtviveil, 
r^  lirtfii  to  Oullins,  the  native  tt«wn  nf  ! 
hi.*  father,  there  to  en«l  hi-*  useful  i 
existence  in  |H'iuv.  ] 

It  was  theiv  that  he  reoeivrd,  in  \ 
!*»::'.»,  the  »le«''.nitii»n  of  the  L«'gion  nf ' 
H"n«.ur.  whii-h  j»rulal»ly  would  n»'ver 
I..ivr  he^n  I'l inferred  ui»«»n  liini,  but  fi»r  , 
:h-  i^^rsevering  etforts  made,  unknown 
t..  hint,  by  thi*  most  eminent  manufae-  ; 
f.;n-rs  ..f  Ly* ais. 

NVliat   m<»re   remains  to  }m»  added  ] 
ir  w  di.l  tliehL-^t  days  i»ftliegn*al  man. 
■»K-.ise  lifi*  we  have  In-en  att<nij)ting  to 
f ketch,  glide  away  ?     It  may  Ik*  tliat  tlie 
'•n;:Jl    town     of    OuUins    jM.is.sessi.'s    a 
library,  in  which  there  ]»n»bably  might 
*^     fjund     st»nie    private    biography 
•»r!ti*rn   by  a  neigh) K»ur.     As  fur  tlie 
i-y  nnesf-.they  forgot  .la<'<iuard  so  soon 
-•  hr  ha<l  dolled  his  workman's  apn»n  | 
:.  -t  aj^ain  to  n'sume  it.     In  lKi4,  one  ; 
(•(  their  Journals  informed  them  that  I 
Le  waa  dead.    A  few  men  enriched  by 


his  labour  were  Sv-en  to  ai'.*oinp.\ny 
his  i-e mains  to  tlieir  last  resting  pl;ioe, 
in  the  cemetery  o\'  Ouilins  wiieiv  he 
was  laitl  by  the  side  of  Thomas,  the 
Academician ;  and  two  years  later  a 
8ub.scrij>tion  was  t»iM-ned  to  niisvi  a 
statue  to  peqx'tuate  iiis  memory. 

The  Work  of  M.  F»)y tier  is  as  gornl 
a.**  liis  Instructions  would  admit  of. 
Obliged  to  cast  in  lironze,  an  old  man 
dressed  in  a  fn)ck  coat,  a  waistcoat 
and  trousers,  he  has  imiwrted  to  the 
expression  of  the  head  sutficient  \}oetry 
to  make  one  overlook  those  hideous 
accoutrements,  which  are  unfortunately 
giving  up  too  many  of  our  great  men 
to  the  ridicule  of  future  ages. 


PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIVES  OF 
PRE-ILVPTf  A  ELITES. 

Vahari  states  in  his  *•  History  of 
Painting,"  that  the  ArU  were  utterly 
extinct  in  Italy  at  the  birtli  of  Giovanni 
Cimabue ;  Lanzi,  a  writer  more  to  be 
relied  u{K>n,  mentions  several  jiainters 
of  anterior  date — as  Andrea  Pisano, 
Bidducci,  and  others.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain however,  that  the  Greek  work- 
ers in  mosjiic.  who  were  established  in 
Kome  in  the  eleventh  an«l  twelfth 
ivnturies,  formed  tlie  sc-ImoI  mnst  j)re- 
valent  up  to  the  time  «•!'  Cimabue,  and 
that  the  followers  of  their  ungracvful 
design  and  mechanical  execution  were 
by  far  more  numen>us  than  tliose  who 
a«iinrttl  after  liigher  and  K^tter  things. 
In  dui-  time  came  the  dawning  of  the 
day  ;  tin-  star  of  tlie  morning,  brighten- 
incr.  anil  evt-r  }>riglitening,  tt»  the  jn-rfect 
advent  of  the  noon  ;  to  the  full  and 
clear  development  nf  the  Ix'autiful,  or 
rather  t<»  ^ueh  unf^ldings  there* »f,  as 
(  J«m1,  who  in  hims«lf  is  the  intinite  good, 
|K'rleeiiun,  and  bi-auty.  jvrmits  to  Hash 
in  <livine  scintillations  through  the 
noble  wurks  of  genius. 

It  was  a  glad  day  in  Floremv  when 
Charles  of  Anj«»u,  ^thrn  on  his  reg:d 
]>rotri"''>s  ttt  Naples)  was  :iceom{anied 
by  the  }H'o]>Ie  in  holiday  gais<',  to  Cima- 
bue's  studio, there  to  Udiold  for  the  tirst 
time  the  simni  famous  Madonna  and 
Infant  Christ,  which  tlie  arti««t  had 
hillu-ri««  nfused  to  have  unveiled  to  the 
j>ublic  vii'W.  The  j^iiinting  w:l««  un- 
covered. Very  fair  was  the  smile  of 
the  LT^ntlc  Mary,  and  n-gal  liglit  and 
<liviuest  love  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Bedeemer  child,  while  beauty  and  gno9 
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crowned  the  attendant  Seraphs.  And  so 
in  all  its  celestial  purity  and  sunny  love- 
liness—bright  as  inspired  by  dreams  of 
heaven — the  picture  flashed  upon  the 
gatheivd  crowds  who  bent  low  with  the 
tribute  of  unconscious  *'  Aves." 

'*'  A  kiug  ett^d  bare  before  its  sovran  grace; 
A  j-ovoront  people  shouted  to  behold, 
The  picture,  not  the  Kiug." 

And  that  quarter  of  the  ''modem 
Athens  "  which  witnessed  this  demon- 
stration of  enthusiasm  was  thenceforth 
CiUled  hy  the  name  it  still  retains,  of  the 
"  Borgo  Allegro." 

"  A  uoblo  picture  !  worthy  of  the  shout, 

Wherewith  along  the  street*  the  people  boro 

Its  cherub  faces,  which  the  sun  threw  out, 

Until  thoy  stooped  and  entered  the  chiu-ch 

door  !" 

For  when  completed,  the  painting  was 
conveyed  in  festal  procession  to  its 
destination  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  amid  an  excited  multitude, 
with  music  and  with  gladness. 

"Crcdctto  Cimabue  uella  pintuni 

Tener  lo  carapo  !   ed  <»ra  ha  Giotto  il  grido 

Si  che  la  famu  di  cuhii  Oijoura." 

Giotto  was  the  real  rosuscitator  of  Art ' 
in  Italy.    He  was  the  first  to  lav  for 
ever  aside  the  Byzantine   moileLs,  to 
introduce  expression  and  sentiment,  and 
thus  to  emancipate  Art  from  the  tram- 
mels of  false  conventionalities,  and  to 
assert  it«  true  dignity  as  the  worthy 
exponent  of   a  areat  and  a  glorious 
nature.     Giotto,  ui  tine,  was  the  tirst  of 
the  Italian  [)ainter8  who  dared  to  be 
thoroughly  original.    Every  one  knows 
the  story  of  tiie  shepherd  boy,  who, 
while  keeping  his  flocks  in  the  open 
fields  by  the  mounUiiu  side,  amused 
himself  by  sketching  from  the  life  on  a  ' 
piece  of  rude  slate,  with  a  pointed  stone 
for  a  pencil ;  and  liow  it  happened  that  { 
Cimabue  came  by,  and  with  one  glance  ! 
at  the  boy's  performance,  he  recognized 
the  genius  of  a  brother,  and  bore  him  . 
far  away  from  his  native  woods  and 
flelds  to  teach  him  all  tliat  relates  to  the  ! 
theory  and  practice  of  painting. 

The  modem  Greckists  were  remark- 
able for  their  utterly  expressionless 
heads,  and  groui)s  dispused  after  one 
prescribed  order,  from  which  no  d^ 
viation  was  ever  attempted.  Giotto 
arranged  his  fibres  with  grace  and 
freedom,  and  invested  their  coim- 
teuances  with  varied  character  and 
spiht^  go  that  the  ^penonfl  in  grief  look 


melancho^,  and  those  who  are  joyoiu 
look  gay  '^— vonderfiil  in  those  oaji  of 
wretched   nniformity,  when    the   ex- 
hibition of  passion  or  sentiment  in  a 
picture  was  a  thing  almost  nnheaztl  o£ 
This  artist  was  the  friend  of  the  im- 
mortal Dante,  and  the  "  Paradiso  "  has 
furnished    subjects  for   some    of   his 
decorations  of  the  chnrch  of  St.  Y^nuiicii 
of  Assisi.    How  is  it^  by  the  bj,  that  a 
regular  and  worthy  aeries  of  desk^ 
has  never  yet  been  executed  in  iuas- 
tration  of  the   '^Divina  Conunediar 
Single  subjects  are  plentifhl  enon|^  but 
why  not  a  complete  conseeatiYe  senett 
Here  is  a  wide  and  magnifioent  field  ht 
the  exercise  of  the  most  varied  and 
transcendent  powers.   For,  as  fhr  as  oar 
own  limited  artistic  insight  is  ahk  lo 
penetrate,  we  believe  no  poet  baa  enw 
furnished  more  noble  suDJecta  fat  tlie 
pencil  of  a  great  artist  than  Dante  Afi- 
ghicrL    His  visions  are  all  so  diitiMt 
and  mlpable,  that  we  think  none  MB 
read  his  grand  poem,  and  especial^  (hi 
"  Inferno, '  withoat  having  a  vevy  desr 
and  vivid  conception  of  its  awful  wommj 
and  of  the  woe-worn  shadeSj  who  waodv 
in  hopeless  despair,  amid  its  deep  and 
'*  stairless  gloom.**    The  opening  owto 
would  foi*m   a   capital   Bulnect.    Iha 
apparition  of  Yirgd  to  Dante  in  tliift 
mysterious  ^  selva  oscura,*'  benaatii  tb 
mountain  shadow ;    and  the  stoiy  c( 
Francesca  di  Blmini,  might  snpplj  tvo 
striking    tableaux.    And    stoaka  cf 
the  beautiful  are  scattered  plentilbllr 
throughout  the  "<  Paradiso,**  albeifc  1« 
boldly  defined  than  those  of  tenw  it 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  poenu 

Mais  revenons  a  nos  peinirti.  Hi 
same  tale  is  related  of  Qiotto  as  cf 
Apelles.  That  on  one  ooeaaifln  hi 
asserted  his  artistic  exoeUenoe  hf  tnh 
ing  a  perfect  circle  with  one  atrbki  if:  m 
his  pencil.  According  to  Bocoaflflia 
"  He  had  a  genius  of  Siat  powwM 
there  was  nothing  which  natoze  (wki 
is  the  mother  of  all  things)  oonldbihf ;  .i. 
forth  but  he  would  so  wondzonalj  iar ; 
tate  it,  that  it  seemed  not  only  iisiite 
but  the  sanie  ;  thus  deluding  uie  ^^t/A^ 
sense  of  men,  so  that  theyaeemed  M 
which  was  only  pictored  before  fhA 
did  in  reality  exist.**  It  is  this  afailiil' 
of  life-like  delineation,  by  no  aiMM 
uncommon  now,  nor  difficult  of  attala* 
ment  which  generally  attraota  moat  ft 
wonaer  and  ^miration  in  the 
A  higher  degree  of  culture  la  raqi 
before  they  can  rmgvae  and 
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toMta  the  soul  of  painting,  its  intcllec- 
tiulity,  itis  deeper  and  ilivincr  souse. 
For  vhat  in  the  uuble  art  of  ]>ainti]ig 
chiefly  tu  be  ^-alued  }  Not.  wc  think, 
aj  the  morti  facsimile  of  nature,  tliougli 
that,  as  far  aa  it  goes,  is  wiill  ;  but  it 
is  of  superlati\'Bly  more  worth  as  a 
vehicle  of  expression,  even  as  in  thi^ 
case  of  music,— another  kind  of  soul- 
Unguaf^e.  through  which  to  iuterpriit^ 
if  possible,  some  phases  of  the  uni- 
versal and  infinite'  |)ootry  of  nature 
and  of  life. 

Giotto  s  career  throu^^hout  is  one 
very  pleasing  to  contempbite.  lie  not 
only  stands  nigh  among  the  most  iUus- 
triiNis  of  Florence  as  an  artist  and  a 
genius,  but  he  is  described,  moreover, 
by  his  contempomries  a:»  an  amiable 
man,  and  a  riffht  merry  comi>auion. 
With  regard  to  his  personal  character, 
lie  was  possessed  of  immense  energ)% 
and  untiring  industry ;  otherwise,  in- 
deed, he  would  never  have  bi>en  able 
to  produce  such  complete  chants  in 
the  whole  system  of  art,  and  thus  to 
form  an  ever  memorable  ejtoch  in  the 
history  of  painting,  lie  searched  after 
truth  with  manly  iude]vndence ;  not 
receiving  it  without  examination,  as  a 
time-hououred  U'^aoy  from  his  prede- 
ceaeors.  No  symitathy  had  he  with 
the  presoribt^d  model  (M»ns*'t.TuttMl  !»} 
the  usai;e  of  aj^es,  eoiisidoruil  as  such. 
Ue  in.'^tAntlv  disoardod  it  as  a  falsity 
and  a  siu,  w^iunevt^r  \w  disciivcred  that 
it  was  in  non-acoorihiiice  with  the 
re^'ul  dii:tfttfs  ol*  the  spirit  of  the  true 
and  the  U*autit*ul.  Thid.  iudfL'd.  is  the 
Wiv  in  which  all  pivat  i*evr»lutious 
have  Ken  eft'.cieil.  Not  by  stand iu«f 
in  idlenvsi,  and  wait  in*,'  ft»r  the  '*  good 
time  cipmin;.'/*  but  by  coura^'o.  and  by 
daring  :  nt>t  by  listhfss  dn»aminj^.  but 
by  earnest  thuu^'Iit  aiul  vigorous  action ; 
by  trial  and  by  striMigtli. 

We  shall  nut  lini:i'r  ovr^r  tho  srliolars 
of  ifiotto,  so  numt^rous  that  they  tilK'il 
all  Italy.  Wc  will  »'nly  uu'Utiou  Tail- 
deo  Gaiidi.  perhaits  tin'  >:ri-ati->t,  and 
the  Dantesqne  <.>rcA^nia,  and  Spiucllo, 
who  fininted  a  |'ictun»  of  Satan  m» 
irifrmrilly  ui;ly,  tliat  it  haunttnl  his 
dn-ani4 :  and  his  excit<>il  iiiia,i:inatii»ii 
OLriijured  up  a  vi.-i«»n  of  thr*  arch-tii^ud 
dtsmandin^  why  the  artist  hiul  rcprc- 
•r-nr^^d  him  undt-r-^iichaform  of  horror. 
NcT  ■hall  we  s]N*ak  furtluT  of  the 
Cani|«^  Santo,  or  I'isan  C  Vnict4:'ry.  whii'h 
oecupiud  the  genius  of  nvariy  all  the 
paintera  of  the  time.    We  muat^  how- 


ever, passingly  allude  to  the  bronze 
gates  of  San  Giovanni.  It  may  be 
objected,  that  such  notice  })elongs  pro- 
jierly  to  a  renew  of  sculpture  ;  stilL  as 
these  gates  had  so  i>owcrful  an  influ- 
ence on  every  department  of  art,  and 
were  so  fruitful  as  studies  for  subse- 
quent painters,  a  reference  to  them 
here  is  not  out  of  place. 

Fair  Florence  was  at  the  acm6  of  her 
gramleur  in  1401,  when  it  was  pro- 
iK)sed  to  erect  another  gate  to  the 
liaptistcry  of  JSan  Giovanni,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  one  pn'viously  exe- 
cuted from  Giotto  w  designs  by  Andrea 
Pisano.  The  j;overin»ent,  therefore, 
issue<i  a  proclamatiun  inviting  all  Italy 
to  the  conqtetititm.  iNJVen  artists  were 
elected  as  coni]K!titors.  At  the  end  of 
a  year  each  was  tu  send  in  a  design  in 
bronze,  from  which  of  coui-so  the  best 
would  be  then  selected.  All  the  com- 
peting artists  worked  during  this  time 
in  the  greatest  secresy,  except  otie. 
AVhilo  the  others  allowed  no  visitors 
to  enter  their  ahUtn  under  any  con- 
sideration, that  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti 
was  open  to  all.  Tliis  artist  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty-three,  a  Flo- 
rentine, who  h.'ul  already  strcured  some 
distinction  in  design  and  the  practical 
])ai*t  of  8culj>ture.  On  the  exhibition 
of  ihe  st'ven  pieces  at  tlu'  md  of  the 
ywiiW  thi'fe  wnv  al  oihv  adjudged 
su|H'rior  to  tlio  rost.  These  were  the 
Works  of  DoiKiu-llo.  Brunidh'schi,  an«l 
GhilH'rti.  lieLrardintr  tlu-si*  there  was 
a  division  in  tlie  ])nhIiL»  i>pinion.  The 
point  was  di'i'iilfd  by  Hruiulleschi  and 
I)onati.llo,  who,  with  noble  jrem'rosity, 
witli.iri-w  from  the  coiii]x*tition,  (K»- 
clariiiix  tliat  to  Lorenzo  Ghilwrti  l>e- 
l«»nL'«-'d  tho  merit  of  having  excelled 
th-m  all. 

In  tw«-i  and  twonty  yoars  the  pate 
was  rompletrd.  It  n-]  iresnnted  a  series 
of  subit''M«i,  in  i]lii>tr:iti(»n  of  the  New 
Te>tanirin.  in  twenty  ooni]X'irtmcnt'4 ; 
and  oil  I'tlur  i-iL'ht  j»ann«ds  full-len^h 
tiirnn's  of  till.'  Evanjjoli^ts  and  Doctors 
of  tli«-  riiunli :  till*  whole  surrounded 
,  l»y  a  vi«*hly  elaborate  liurder.  AMien 
thi-:  nia;niiti»vnt  work  was  tini-^hed. 
aiU'ther  and  tvntral  pate  was  con'Mied 
ti»  till*  penius  of  Ghiberti.  Si»caking 
of  tln-M'  pates,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
enthusiasm.  ^Michael  Anpolo  proclaimed 
tlu 'HI  "  ripht  worthy  to  K^come  the 
pate-«  of  j»aradise.**  L«»ronzo  tells  us 
that  he  undertook  this  commission,— 
^'con  grandissima  diligenza  e  grand- 
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issimo  amorc."  In  these  words  he 
uufoMs  to  iw  the  grand  secret  of  his 
triumph.  The  primary  elements  of 
success  in  all  great  aeliievements  con- 
sist of  ardent  eutliusia-^m,  stem  appli- 
cation, deep  devotion,  and  an  inHuite 
love.  Firstlv,  enthusiasm,  the  vivid 
dreani,  ami  tfie  earnest  faith,  inspirinff 
application,  which  is  sustained  and 
strengthened  by  luve,  the  conservator. 
Wliat  is  it  but  this  "gnindissimo 
amore/'  which  has  given  us  the  fairest 
dreams  of  Wauty,  and  the  noblest 
jXMjt-songs  ?     It  is  this,  too,  which  has 

Preserved  tlie  lam])  of  genius  burning 
right  iiiiiid  scorn  and  discouragement, 
through  sorrow  and  through  suffering, 
in  darkness  and  in  chains.  It  is  this 
influence  which  makes  men  immortal  ; 
which  gives  them  power  ;  the  mighty 
spell  of  a  deep  affection,  and  a  strong 
believing  trust,  without  which  a  true 
and  enduring  effect  has  never  yet  been 
produced  by  genius.  It  is  this  which 
shines  thnmgh  the  world-renowned 
creations  of  Angelo  and  of  liaffaelle ; 
through  the  dramas  of  Sliaksixjare  and 
the  songs  of  Burns  ;  gleaming  titfuUy 
amid  the  awful  visions  of  Dante,  and 
BlMirkling  in  the  glad  lays  of  the 
wandering  trouba<lours. 

The  most  distinguLshedartist. through 
whose  productions  the  influence  of 
GhilHjrti's  genius  may  be  traced,  was 
unquestionably  Masaccio  di  San  Ciio- 
vanni.  Little  is  known  respecting  his 
life,  and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  subjects  of  dispute.  His 
works,  few  in  number,  but  extraordi- 
nary in  merit,  formed  worthy  studies 
for  the  noblest  artists  of  after  times. 

About  this  period  flourished  the 
painter  monks,  who  carried  relt)/iouj< 
art  to  perhaj)s  the  highest  degi-ee  of 
retinement  it  hiis  ever  attiuned.  These 
were  the  idealists,  who  sought  not 
mei-ely  the  loveliest  harmonies  of  form 
and  colouring,  but  whose  fiir  nobler 
ambition  consisted  in  the  impersonation 
in  their  works  of  all  that  jmrity  and 
holiness,  and  seraphic  love,  which  filled 
their  saintly  di-eam?.  We  will  refer 
to  two  only.  II  Beato  Angelico  da 
Fiesole  was  accustomed  to  preCice 
each  effort  of  his  j)encil  with  solemn 
prayer  and  fasting  ;  and  so,  glowing 
wilJi  deep  faith  and  truest  inspiration, 
he  painted,  not  for  fame  or  honour 
among  men,  but  alone  for  the  glory  of 
religion,  pictures  in  whicli  the  figures 
of  B&ints,  and  angehs,  and  niadoxmas, 


have  seldom  been  equalled  and  lutwa 
surpassed.  Redolent  lesa  of  earUi  than 
of  heaven,  they  exhibit  in  a  strikiDg 
degree  the  sublimest  and  most  lovely 
expression  of  the  triumph,  and  the 
rest,  the  ecstatic  joy,  and  the  etenal 
repose  of  the  paradise  of  Ood.  Mr. 
Ruskin,  in  that  noble,  earnest  book  ox 
his,  ^  Modem  Painters,"  speaka  enthu- 
siastically of  the  "  angel  choirs  of  An- 
gelico, with  the  flames  on  their  white 
foreheads  waving  brighter  aa  they 
move,  and  the  sparkles  streaming  from 
their  purple  wings  like  the  glitter  of 
many  suns  ufx^n  a  sounding  sea,  listen- 
ing in  the  pauses  of  alternate  sonff,  for 
the  ])roIonging  of  the  trumpet  blasL 
and  the  answering  of  psaltery  and 
c\nnbal  throughout  the  endless  deep^ 
and  from  all  the  star-shores  of  heayen." 
II  Fi-dte  Bartolomeo  was  the  attadied 
friend  of  Savonarola,  and  an  inmate  of 
the  same  convent.  The  fervent  elo- 
quence and  intense  religious  spirit  of 
this  high-souled  enthusiast  proauced  a 
dee])  and  lasting  effect  on  the  mind  oi 
Bartolomeo.  Elevation  of  thought, 
nobleness  of  expression,  and  a  pure, 
holy  feeling,  are  stamped  upon  hii 
works.  It  IS  said  he  narrowly  escaped 
sharing  the  tragical  fate  of  ma  friend, 
after  whose  death  he  was  so  over- 
whidmed  with  grief  and  fear,  that  he 
lived  in  the  sternest  seclusion  without 
touching  a  pencil  during  four  years. 
His  artistic  genius  was  once  more 
excited  by  a  visit  from  the  youthful 
Raffaelle,  and  the  friendship  thus  com- 
menced between  the  two  painten 
lasted  until  death.  These  were  of 
those,  and  there  were  many  others^ 
simple,  earnest-minded  men,  who,  in 
the  gloom  and  the  silence  of  the  clois- 
ter, worked  daily  amid  vigils,  tnd 
praters,  and  fasting,  not  for  human 
praises,  but  for  divine  smiles ;  not  for 
earthly  honours,  but  for  celestial  bene- 
dictions ;  not  for  a  wreath  among  men, 
but  for  a  crown  in  the  midst  of  the 
angels  of  God.  And  still  while  here 
they  reached  the  blessing ;  and  toiling 
ever  on  in  faith  and  in  love,  they  firanS 
that  art,  even  as  all  high  things  nobly 
pursued,  is  its  **  own  exceeding  great 
reward ;"  and  now,  having  received 
the  victor's  palm,  earth's  immortalitiea 
lie  at  their  &et 

Contemporary  with  Bartolomeo  lived 
Pcrugino  and  Francia.  Berruono  waa 
the  master  of  RaffiieUe^  andIVanci% 
although  more  than  thirty  jnxu  dtei 
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WMB  the  intimate  friend  of  that  trans- 
cendent genius.  These  artists  were 
among  the  last  of  the  earlier  school  of 
painting  in  Italy.  Art  was  then 
trembling  upon  the  **gohlen  age," — 
the  age  of  Da  Vinci,  of  Raffaelle,  and 
^liehael  An^Io,  which,  if  not  equal  to 
the  tinst  in  nimplicitj  and  gentleness  of 
reli^ous  exprension,  was  ^et  far  ex- 
celling in  breadth  and  universality — 
in  majesty  and  power. 

The  perfection  of  art  would  seem  to 
consist  in  uniting  the  simple  beauty, 
the  tenderness,  the  devotional  feeling, 
and  the  heavenward  aims  of  the  earlier 
school,  with  the  increased  knowledge, 
the  deeper  insight,  the  force  and  vari- 
ety, and  the  louier  design  of  the  great 
masters.  It  is  not,  however,  by  going 
back  that  the  tnith  is  to  In?  found,  like 
some  lost  treasure.  Perfoi-tion  is  ever 
before  us,  not  Whind.  Gn>wth  is  con- 
stant and  progressive,  and  the  looker 
hack  ^ill  as.su n^dly  Ikj  confounded  ;  for 
the  voice  within  speaks  not  of  the 
work  of  the  dim,  far  distant  jiast,  as 
an  end,  but  as  an  t-xample  ;  and  the 
star  of  guidance  points  onwards  fn)m 
the  darkness  of  primitive  ages  to  the 
crimsontHl  east,  and  the  flashing  light 
from  the  gates  of  the  morning. 


COTTON  MATHER. 

*•  Untler  tliis  stono  IIom  liichnrvl  Mather, 
"Wto  h.-id  a  evn  sTroaUT  than  h'lA  father, 
And  eke  a  L:iiind.-*on  greater  than  either." 

Srcii  wa.<  tlie  liiieajL^o  and  relative 
rrputiition  f»f  tho  woi-tliy  diviue  who 
U  to  tV.rm  the  subjoot  of  this  iK»rtrait, 
and  such  was  the  Lo\'itioal  8UC(Vs.<ion 
*'f  a  reniarka>»le  family  whioh  b«.ire  a 
tiistiiiiniished  j«»rt  iu  the  early  hist  or}- 
<'f  Xew  Eui^land.  Rii'hard  Mather 
warf  a  Xmirniifunnist  divine,  wliu  Ije- 
•-ame  an  f\ile  for  the  s:ike  of  tnitli  and 
fr»-^ioni.  autl  enu^ato*!  to  America  in 
\^'3\  He  was  ni»T  remarkable  for 
talent,  but  po^s<■sst'd  a  weii^lit  of  eha- 
nrter  auil  Kuowled^^'  of  e<'elesia.^tioal 
aflairs.  which  gave  him  j^'reat  iutlucnee 
in  hL*  day.  llie  name  of  Inerease 
Mather,  the  third  s«.m  of  liichard.  is 
aii  tJi»;  <*jntaph  declares,  more  dlstin- 
C^2L«he«l  than  that  of  his  father.  Ho 
wai*  one  of  the  jvistors  of  Roston,  and 
at  one  time  IVesident  of  Harvard  Col- 
leee.  He  was  a  man  <»f  gr^vit  energy 
and  practical  good  .>«en8e,  witli  an  in- 
tellect clear  and  strong,  but  not  ad- 


venturons,  and  a  heart  that  was  equal 
to  all  duties  and  dangers.  Formed 
under  the  teaching  of  one  who  lx;came 
an  exile  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  he 
had  all  the  devotion  of  the  "  prophets 
of  old,"  with  a  leaning  toward  severity 
and  gloom.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
fervent  and  methodical :  and  such  was 
his  conviction  of  the  "  degeneracy  of  the 
times,"  (alas !)  that  all  his  sermons 
were  filled  with  plaintive  lamentations 
for  the  decline  or  religion !  He  speaks 
of  drunkenness,  tavern  haunting,  sal)- 
bath  breaking,  and  neglect  of  public 
and  ilomestic  worship,  together  with 
all  kindred  transgrciisions,  as  having 
then  become  common  in  New  Euglan(l. 

The  good  sense  for  which  Increase 
!Mather  "was  renowned  and  trusted, 
was  the  very  quality  in  which  hia  son 
was  notoriously  (ieficient,  and  the 
latter,  consenuently,  though  eclipsing 
his  father's  fame  as  a  scholar,  never 
acquired  his  father's  influence  in  public 
atfairs.  There  was  a  reason  for  this, 
also,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  times.  In  the  days  of  persecution 
sacred  and  civil  interests  become  one ; 
the  ]>astor  is  both  [)rie8t  and  prophet, 
prince  and  patriarch,  of  his  flcwk. 
His  Viusiness  is  to  defend  nit  her  than 
lead  them  ;  to  set  them  an  example  of 
fortitude,  patien«v.  and  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  all  autlmrity  wliich  would 
attempt  to  enslave  their  .^ouls.  But  in 
peacetul  times  the  two  interests  stand 
moie  a] Ml rt,  and  jxilitical  j)Ower  natu- 
rally ])asses  from  the  clerj^y  into  otlier 
bauds.  Such  is  the  rationale  of  a 
eliange,  which  ('ott(>n  Mather,  in  his 
own  c:ise,  rt\i;:irded  as  one  of  thase 
mysterious  disjiensations  of  Providen<*o 
with  whicli  ;xoo«l  men  are  sometimes 
atllieted  in  a  backslidinj;  age. 

He  was  Imrn  in  Host«»n  in  the  year 
l(>r»2.  His  mother  was  a  daugliter  of 
the  celebnitovi  .lohn  C«.>tton,  "  who^^e 
praist?  wiis  in  all  the  chu relies  :"  and  to 
show  resjM.-et  to  his  memory,  Inorea."<c 
Mather  pive  the  name  of  Cotton  to 
his  stin.  Tlie  account  of  his  educatii»n 
and  early  life,  given  by  his  liiographers, 
is  but  meagre.  Thi.s,  however,  is  no 
gn^at  loss  ;  for,  although  it  In?  true 
that  '*the  child  is  father  to  the  man," 
the  incidents  commonly  set  down  to 
till  this  |)agi*  of  a  great  man's  history 
an*  more  apt  to  show  how  much  the 
author  was  pres.sed  for  materials,  than 
what  the  subject  of  his  memoir  wius, 
or  was  likely  to  be.    Both  at  school 
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and  at  college,  he  made  remarkable 
jirogress  in  his  studica.  Ho  was,  al«o, 
iiiwiy  habituated  to  relijfious  formali- 
ties.' We  arc  told,  that  almost  as  soou 
a^  ho  began  to  K))eak  lie  Wgan  to  pray. 
When  a  youth,  as  his  Si:»n  assures  lis, 
h*j  was  ''  brought  by  some  miscarriages 
into  iuauiry  into  his  spiritual  estate/' 
Wlien  he  was  fifteen  he  was  much 
atFected  by  rcatUng  Hall's  "  Treatise  on 
^ledilatiou,"  which  advises  the  readier 
to  proceed  methodically  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty.  Methodically 
enough  did  Cotton  Mather  carry  this 
out  He  tirst  proceeded  doctnuaUtf, 
with  answering  a  question,  explaining 
a  scripture,  and  considering  the  causes, 
effects,  ai^juncts,  opposites,  and  re- 
semblances of  the  subject  of  his  reflec- 
tions. In  the  see<md  place,  he  pro- 
ceeded pmrtimUi/y  hrst  with  an  exami- 
nation of  himself,  next  an  expostulation 
with  himself,  and  Lastly,  a  n'solution  in 
the  strength  of  gnu:e  offci-ed  in  the 
new  covenant  llis  biographer  calls 
this  a  happy  way  of  preaching  with 
and  to  himself.  Very  logical  and  ori- 
ginal at  any  rat«  ! 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  that 
system  of  fasting  for  which  he  was 
famous  through  life.  In  his  day,  even, 
most  mtm  IkkI  become  sceptioal  as  to 
the  obligfitiou  and  benctit  of  aKstainiug 
from  food ;  but  he  was  ambitiou.s  rather 
to  resemble  a  Rabbi  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  whoso  face  was  black  by  reas<in 
of  his  fastings,  llis  :^<m,  in  his  funeral 
sei*m':>n,  remarks,  that  tiie  fasts  o1> 
served  by  his  father,  amounted  to 
about  450.  "  He  thought  himself  starved 
unless  he  fasted  once  a  month  ;  he 
often  kept  weekly  fasts,  m^metimea  two 
in  the  week.  Once,  in  the  latter  yart 
of  llis  life,  he  rest)lved  to  al>stain  from 
food  for  three  days  together,  and  '*  to 
8{H>nd  the  time  in  knocking  at  the 
donr  of  heaven."  The  character  of  the 
first  <lay  was  confession  and  contrition. 
The  churaf:ter  of  the  second  day  was 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  in  which 
he  ''  fouu<l  astonishing  entertainment'* 
The  character  of  the  thinl  day  was 
request.  It  Is  not  surprising,  that  these 
obser\'ancos,  so  early  begiin,  and  so 
steadily  pursued,  should  have  had  an 
eftVji't  on  nis  character,  and  even  on  his 
mental  couatitutitm,  inclining  him  to 
grasp  at  everything  which  scremed  like 
an  emanation  from  the  invisible  world. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  made  the 
Christian  profession,  and  began,  on  a 


more  systematic  plan,  **to  do  pood." 
Some  of  his  plans  were  peciUiar  to 
himself.  Among  other  things  we  ait 
told  that  he  thought  it  lua  dutj  *  to 
devote  to  Melchizedec"  a  tenth  part  of 
all  that  he  had.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell 
precisely  what  was  the  nature  of  this 
appropriation  ;  but  it  illustrates  char 
racter,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose.  There  were  other 
mstances  in  which  he  had  some  remark- 
able proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim, 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  He 
calls  them  "*  the  retaliating  dispennr 
tions  of  Heaven  towards  him.  *'! 
can  tell  (he  says)  that  the  Lord  has 
most  notably,  in  many  instances^  re- 
taliated my  dutifulneaa  to  my  fiUher. 
As  now  :— I  was  the  owner  of  a  watch, 
which  I  was  fond  of  for  the  variety  ef 
motions  in  it  I  saw  my  father  took  a 
fancy  to  it,  and  I  made  a  present  of  it 
unto  him,  with  some  thoughts  that^  u 
it  was  but  a  piece  of  due  nratitude  mito 
such  a  parent,  so  I  should  not  go  with- 
out a  recompense.  Quickly  aAer  thn 
there  came  to  me  a  gentlewoman,  from 
whom  I  had  no  reason  to  expid  ao 
much  as  a  visit  But)  in  her  viait^  ahe, 
to  my  surprise,  prayed  me  to  aooept^  aa 
a  present  from  her,  a  watoh,  wlucn  was 
indeed  preferable  to  that  with  which  I 
had  parted.  I  resolved  hereupon  to 
stir  u])  dutifiilness  to  parents,  in  myself 
and  others,  more  than  ever."  At  ano- 
ther time  he  bought  a  Spanish  Indian 
'  slave,  and  afterwards  bestowed  lum 
>  upon  his  father ;  some  jears  after,  a 
knight,  whom  he  had  lam  under  ohli- 
.  gations,  bestowed  a  Spanish  IndSaa 
slave  upon  him.     ^i'^  pro  quo. 

For  seven  years  after  loavinff  OoUms 
he  wa.s  occupied  in  tuition,  oiieflj  m 
preparing  students  for  CkJlege ;  hot 
Cotton  Mather,  the  heir  of  two  waA 
ecclesiastical  namea,  must,  of  oouise^be 
destined  for  the  ministry.  There  vas 
a  difficulty,  however,  in  his  way,  not 
easily  overcome  ;  viz.,  an  impedinMut 
in  his  speech,  with  which  he  vas 
troubled  from  his  early  years.  Hk 
son  says,  that  the  evil  was  made  man 
t4:tlerable  bv  the  drcnmstince  that 
Moses,  Pau),  Virn^  and  Boyle  wan 
stammerers  before  nun.  However  this 
may  have  been,  he  did  wisely  to  hUaw 
the'  advice  of  ^  that  good  dd  aehool- 
master,  Mr.  Corlet^"  who  advised  him 
to  accustom  himself  to  a  **  dilated  datt- 
beration"  in  pmhlio  apeakuig }  iam^  m 
in  singing^  no  cna  rtiinmawi|  a^  hj 
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prolondng  his  pronunciation,  he  might 
get  a  habit  of  speaking  without  hesi- 
tation." Thia  advice  was  followed,  and 
with  perfect  succen. 

He  had  been,  owing  to  this  defect, 
tamine   his    attention    to    medicine, 
but    wnen    he    was    thus    taught    to 
surmount   it.  he  nbandonod    it  alto- 
gether  for    theolop' ;    but,    on    "  ao- 
ooiint  of  the   calling   he   had   relin- 
quished,   he    did.    in    his    first    sei^ 
non^    conc^ider   our    Sa%nonr    aa   the 
glorioui  physician  of  sould.**    Ho  was 
■till  but  a  youth.   "*  Naclmianides  (says 
Samuel  Mather)  was  styled  Babbi  at 
eighteen    years  of  age,"  and  Cotton 
Mather  was  entitled  to  it  at  the  same 
age,  for  he  wrm  no  older  when  he  first 
be^n  to  preach.    In  August,  1G80,  he 
first  iircairhed  for  his  grandfather  in 
Dorcoester.  the  sabbath  after  for  liis 
fiUher  in  Bof^ton.    He  n^'oived  a  call 
to  become  his  father's  colleague,  but 
this  he  declined  for  lionio  time,  from 
the  same  feeling  which  makes  a  modest 
maiden  buckwanl  iu  reply iii;:^  to  her 
suitor.    We  are  told  that,  whenever 
be  read  the  text,  *•  ITiey  watch  for  your 
souls    as   those    who    must   give    an 
account,'*  the  words  caused  au  earth- 
quake within  him.    "At  Ituit,  having. 
aiier  fasting  and  prayer,  nmdc  up  his 
mind,  he  wa«  imlaineii  in  l(^^4,  receiv- 
ing fn>m   the  aiMMtolk*  Klint  the   tel- 
lowahip  of  the  ohurohes/'  i^mw  i^ortion 
of  the  scruple**,  whirli   prevented   his 
acce<]iug  t*)  the  wisliei*  of  the  society 
before,  rested  u]Kin  the  subject  of  <»rdi-  " 
bation,  which  weru  i*emovod  after  nu  j 
examination  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  i 
three   centuries !     In   the  nocount    he  ; 
gives  of  his  "exertMs«>>;''  on  his  onlina-  j 
tion  fast  day.  ]w  eniitinues  to  awnnl 
himself  a  c*  »nsidera1  Je  Txirtion  of  pniihc.  j 
He  states  with  irreat  liouei^ty  tlie  rea-  ' 
aciDs  he  had  fir  sflf-applauso,  but  he 
isys  tliat  "pruud  thmi^'hts  tly-MowM 
bis  be«t  performance:-.*'     In  unltT  to  j 
take  dnwu  h'w  b<^lf-exalting  spirit .  he 
taxe»   his  invent  inn  for  hanl    names 
u»  applv  to  him»4elf  by  way  of  huniilia- 
tiuD.     be  says  tluit  he  is  "viler  than  a 
bf^st.*'  *•  un>av4nn-y  salt,  fit  for  nothing 
but   the  dunghill."     He  thus  romimU 
Limnclf  of  hi:«  own  "*  grandeurs/'  as  lie 
nJis  them,  in  th*'  same  tone  that  ihe 
ririi  man  iutt"<  whun  he  professes  him- 
Mrlf  tu  lie  }kitir,  a  proff.>itiion  which  ho 
viU  tliaiik  no  "Ui*  fur  UMh-ving. 

Hl^    rultui    of   preaching    sen-e    to  | 
ikf»w  the  man  and  his  turn  of  mind,  i 


When  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  text, 
"  he  would  make  a  prayer  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Christ,  as  well  to  find  a 
text  for  him  as  to  handle  it."  He 
studied  variety  in  his  topics  and  illus- 
trations, quoting  scripture  in  every 
part,  and  endeavouring  *'  to  fill  his  liour 
well."  In  recard  to  manner  he  was 
careful  not  to  l)o  too  fast  nor  too  loud, 
writing  in  short  sentences,  so  tliat 
every  hearer  could  easily  grasp  his 
meaning.  Ho  always  made  use  of 
notes  in  preaching,  wherein  he  differed 
from  his  father,  who,  with  all  his 
variou^<  and  laborious  duties,  imposed 
on  himself  the  labour  of  writing  his 
sermons,  and  committing  them  to 
niemory.  He  visited  his  hearer n^  twice 
ill  the  week, — not  in  a  social  way,  but 
in  the  old  style  of  making  it  a  sort  of 
family  confessional.  "  He  could  seldom 
despatch  more  tlian  four  or  five  families 
in  an  afternoon."  He  looked  on  this 
work  as  one  of  his  nuvst  difficult 
labours.  His  son  tells  us,  that  "his 
love  to  his  church  was  very  fiaming." 
He  certainly  spared  neither  labour  nor 
expense  in  promoting  the  spiritual 
good  of  his  people.  Wliat  salary  was 
allowe<l  him  by  his  congregation  does 
not  ap[)ear.  His  lather  Kunered  much 
from  jioverty  at  times;  but  the  son 
peeiua  to  have  ha<l  a  more  "goodly 
heritage."  He  ti'-nietinu's  gave  away 
more  than  a  thousand  religious  books 
in  a  year,  lx»sides  other  charitie.^. 

The  dL-ipii-^ition  to  ilerive  improve- 
ment frnin  all  eiroumstam'e«,  fur  him- 
self and  tithors,  attended  him  through 
lite.  When  the  common  business  of 
the  lumst'hnKl  wan  going  on,  he  wa-^  led 
into  spiritual  meditations.  It'  they  hap- 
]K'ued  to  be  brewing,  he  would  pay, 
'•  Lord,  let  us  find  iu  a  glorious  Christ 
a  ]iro>-ision  for  t)ur  thirsty  souls  C 
whfu  bakinir.  "  Lt^rd.  let  a  glorious 
Christ  W  the  bread  of  life  unto  us." 
This  small  chan|:e  he  kejjt  rea<ly  for 
Constant  cireulaliim.  It  was  the  siimc 
in  all  his  peivonal  acti(»ns.  When  lie 
knocked  at  a  door,  he  repeated,  '*  Knock, 
anrl  it  aiiall  In;  o])cne<l  unto  you." 
When  he  mended  his  fire,  it  was  with 
a  jirayer  that  his  love  and  zeal  might 
l)e  kindled  into  a  fiame.  When  he  put 
out  his  caudle,  it  was  with  a  prayer  to 
the  Father  of  lights  that  iiis  light 
might  not  go  out  in  darkness.  He 
b<>re  u]N>n  his  mind  a  great  numl>er  of 
prayers  to  be  used  when  necessarr. 
As  a  specimen,  his  ejaeulations  at  table 
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may  be  given.  Looking  on  the  gentle- 
woman ^t  carved,  he  said  to  hmiBelf, 
"  Lord,  carve  a  rich  portion  of  thv 
grace  and  comforts  to  that  person. ' 
Looking  on  a  gentlewoman  stricken  in 
years.  **Lord,  adorn  that  person  with 
the  virtues  which  thou  prescribest  for 
aged  women."  On  a  gentlewoman  very 
beautiful,  "  Lord,  give  that  person  an 
humble  mind.^*  ^  when  he  walked 
the  streets,  he  implored  secret  blessings 
upon  those  who  passed  by  him.  At 
the  sight  of  a  tall  man  he  said,  *^  Lord, 
^ve  that  man  high  attainments  in 
Christianity."  For  a  lame  man,  **  Lord, 
help  that  man  to  walk  upright.'* 
For  a  n^ro,  "Lord,  wash  that  poor 
90uL"  For  a  little  man,  "  Lord,  b^tow 
great  blessings  on  that  man."  For  a 
man  going  by  without  observiiig  him, 
"  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  help  that  man  to 
take  a  due  notice  of  Christ,*' 

He  must  have  nad  a  large  organ  of 
association ! 

In  his  twenty-fourth  year.  Cotton 
Mather  thought  it  advisable  to  take 
a  wife  ;  not  being  moved  thereto  by 
any  psirticular  liking  for  any  par- 
ticular person,  but  moved  by  more 
general  and  becoming  considerations 
touching  his  usefulness,  &c.  &c.  ^'  He 
first  looked  up  to  Heaven  for  direction, 
and  then  asked  counsel  of  his  friends." 
Having  thus  begun  where  most  men 
end,  he  looked  about  for  a  suitable 
person.  This  is  recorded  of  the  person 
who  was  selected  to  be  the  object  of 
his  passionate  attachment,  that  ^she 
was  a  comely,  ingenious  woman,  and 
an  agreeable  consort."  This  lady  was 
the  mother  of  nine  children  ;  and  after 
her  death,  he  married  a  second  time. 

The  troubles  in  which  New  England 
was  involved  with  the  mother  country 
began  the  year  after  Cotton  Mather  s 
ordination.  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the 
new  governor  (1686),  was  disposed  to 
be  arbitrary ;  but  he  foimd  the  people 
and  their  pastors  less  submissive  than 
he  expected.  When  Charles  II.,  in 
1683,  aemanded  an  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts, 
Increase  Mather,  at  the  request  of  the 
authorities,  appeared  in  a  meeting  of 
citizens,  and  exhorted  them  to  resist 
the  demand  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power ;  not  to  rush  into  ruin  with 
their  eyes  open,  but  to  resolve,  that  if 
they  must  be  undone,  it  should  be  by 
the  tvranny  of  others,  and  not  their 
•own  folly.   Cotton  Mather  was  equally 


patriotic  on  this  and  gabaeqnent  oc- 
casions, when  the  state  was  threatened 
witii  an  oppressive  government. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  the  fiunous 
Salem  trials  for  witchcraft  that  he  is 
most  generally  and  least  fitTourahly 
known.  But  prominent  as  his  name 
appears  in  all  this  affiiir,  from  its  be- 
gmning  to  its  close,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  the  precise  extent  of  hit 
responsibilitv.  He  fully  believed  in 
this  kind  of  supernatural  aff^cy,  ai 
was  common  in  that  day.  The  wise 
and  foolish  stood  on  the  same  gromtid. 
Though  many  were  sceptical  as  to  par- 
ticular cases  of  that  agency,  there  was 
none  who  seemed  whoUy  to  deny  its 
existence.  In  1685,  the  reax  in  whidi 
he  was  ordained,  he  published  a  work 
called  ^  Memorable  Providences  it- 
kting  to  Witchcraft."  This  was  serenl 
vears  before  the  Salem  tragedy ;  and 
nc  remarks  that  this  work  of  his  wis 
used  as  authority  on  that  occasion,  at 
the  same  time  greatly  commending  the 
wisdom  of  the  magistrates  for  sab- 
mittinff  themselves  to  the  counsel  of 
leamea  writers.  Cases  of  witdbctaft 
at  distant  intervals  had  oocnired  in 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  enjoyed  the  rare  felicitj  (H 
having  a  case  directly  under  his  eye. 
In  1688,  the  family  of  John  Goodwin, 
in  Boston,  was  afflicted  with  preter- 
natural visitations.  The  eldest  dandi- 
ter,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  a 
quarrel  with  an  Irishwoman,  and, 
shortly  after,  the  girl  and  her  aisteri 
were  tormented  by  strange  affections 
of  the  body,  whidi  were  pronoomoed 
di/ilolical  by  the  superstitioas  phj^ 
sicians  consulted,  llie  ministen  of 
Boston  held  a  day  of  fiusting  asd 
prayer ;  and  the  magistrates  oonmutfcsd 
the  person  on  whom  suspicion  rested 
to  prison.  From  her  conduct  in  some 
thin^pi  the  court  appointed  serenl 
physicians  *'  to  examine  ner  very  striotlj 
whether  she  was  no  way  erased  in  her 
intellectuals;"  and  beinff  found  of  flans 
mind  and  guilty  of  witchcraft,  she  waa 
sentenced  to  die.  Cotton  Mather  vas 
now  in  his  element.  He  paid  maiij 
visits  to  this  poor  old  lunatic  after  her 
condemnation,  and  reoeived  Taat  enter- 
tainment  from  her  commnnicatiooa. 
After  her  execution,  the  children  re* 
ferred  to  seemed  none  the  better  lor  li 
On  the  least  reproof  of  their  parait^ 
"  they  would  roar  ezoeHiyely/*  *  B 
ufloaiuy  took  alraiidfliiod  of  tina  1» 
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dreM  or  undreflB  them^  through  the 
Ktrang«  poAtures  into  which  they  would 
be  twisted  on  purpose  to  hinder  it.** 
*•  If  they  were  bidden  to  do  a  needless 
thin^,  such  as  to  rub  a  clean  table, 
they  were  able  to  do  it  unmolested ; 
but  if  to  do  a  useful  thing,  as  to  rub  a 
dirty  table,  they  would  presently,  with 
many  torments,  be  made  imcapable." 
Such  a  choice  opportimity  as  this 
fionily  afforded  for  inquiry  into  the 
physiology  of  witchcrut,  was  by  no 
means  to  be  lost.  In  order  to  inspect 
the  specimen  more  at  leisure,  he  nad 
the  eldest  daughter  brought  to  his  own 
house  :  he  wished  **  to  confute  the  Sad- 
daciam  of  that  debauched  age  ;"  and 
the  prl  took  care  that  the  materials 
should  not  he  wanting.  One  gleam  of 
nupicion  seemed  to  shoot  over  his 
min«i  on  one  occasion  ;  for  he  says,  *'  I, 
cunsidering  there  miKht  bo  a  snare  in 
it,  put  a  sto])  to  this  fanciful  business." 
Her  carriage,  complaisant  at  firsts  ^  was 
afterwards  with  a  sauciness  which  I 
was  not  used  to  be  treated  withal." 
She  would  knock  at  his  study  door, 
telling  him  that  some  one  below  would 
be  gUd  to  see  him.  When  he  had 
taken  the  tnmble  to  go  down,  and 
scolded  her  for  the  udsehood,  she 
would  say,  ^  Mrs.  blather  is  always 
glad  to  see  you/'  "  She  would  call  out 
v»  him  with  nunil)erle8s  imp>ertinencc8." 
Having  determined  to  give  a  public 
ftccount  of  her  oa^^,  in  a  sermon  to  his 
oongrvgation,  .nhe  was  troubled  at  it, 
thiuung  it  not  unlikely  that  sharper 
eyes  might  be  turned  uiwn  her.  She 
soade  many  attempts  to  ])revent  it,  by 
threatening  him  with  the  vengeance  of 
the  spirits,  till  he  was  almost  out  of 
patienoe,  and  exorcised  them  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.*  All  this,  besides 
iUunrating  his  character  and  the 
heartiness  with  which  he  entered  into 
the  snare,  shows  that  he  was  himself 
completely  deluded.  No  man,  with  any 
artful  design,  would  have  exhibited 
himself  in  so  grotesque  a  light.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  above 
particulars  were  reprinted  in  London, 
with  a  preface  by  Richard  Baxter,  in 
which   he  says,  ^This  great  instance 

•  ••  KoT.  29, 1692.  ^Vhilo  I  was  preaching 
at  m  private  fast  (kept  for  a  poraessed 
Toonf  woman),  on  Mark  ix  28,  29,  the 
dcril  in  the  damsel  flew  upon  me,  and 
tore  the  leaf,  as  it  is  now  torn,  over  sgainBi 
the  text.''^CoflOfi  Math§^»  MS8, 


comes  with  such  convincing  evidence, 
that  he  must  be  a  very  obdurate  Sad- 
ducee  that  will  not  believe  it."  It  ia 
not  diflSicult  to  conceive  what  the  fasci- 
nation of  such  narratives  must  have 
been,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  learned 
divine  who  nad  devoted  particular  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  No  doubt  the 
"  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World"  was 
popular  with  old  and  young,  in  every 
part  of  the  coimtry.  He  made  no  secret 
of  his  persuasion,  that  such  an  excite- 
ment might  be  n^ade  an  engine  for  re- 
storing the  fallen  authority  of  religion, 
and,  as  a  preliminary,  replacing  that 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  which 
they  lost  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  and  the  feelings  of  the 
people  were  altered. 

In  1692,  the  seed  which  he  had  sown 
began  to  bear  fruit  in  the  Salem  trials. 
Some  young  conspirators  in  that  town 
"  were  in  iQl  thines  afflicted  as  bad  as 
John  Goodwin's  diildren  at  Boston." 
A  day  of  fasting  and  praver  was 
appointed.  The  girls  accused  an  old 
Indian  woman  as  the  person  who 
bewitched  them.  Cotton  Mather  made 
himself  very  prominent  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  as  soon  as  the  fury  of 
the  storm  was  over,  he  becomes 
historian  of  the  trials.  He  takes  a 
contemptuous  notice  of  the  doubts 
which  had  begun  to  prevail  u|>on  the 
subject,  but  gives  no  intimation  to 
his  readers  that  the  whole  country  was 
filled  with  horror  and  shame.  Some 
points,  he  thinks,  are  clearly  establi^dicd 
by  the  trials.  First,  that  there  is  a 
great  conspiracy  among  the  powers 
of  darkness  to  root  out  the  Christian 
religion  from  New  England.  It  is 
also  proved  that  the  deW^  **  exhibiting 
himself  ordinarily  as  a  suuill  black  man,, 
has  decoyed  a  number  of  base  creatures, 
and  enlisted  them  in  his  service,  by 
entering  their  names  in  a  book." 
Speaking  of  the  provoking  manner  in 
which  the  witches  elude  ol»sen-ation,  he 
says,  •*  Our  witches  do  seem  to  have  got 
the  knack  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  things 
which  make  me  think  that  witchcraft 
will  not  Ix)  fully  understood  till  the 
day  when  there  sliall  not  be  one  witch 
in  the  world."  Bather  a  shrewd  prog- 
nostication !  In  his  Mapnalia  he  seems 
to  relent,  remarking  tliat  '*  there  had 
I  been  a  going  too  far  in  that  affair." 
He  infers  this  from  the  number  of 
the  accused :  ^  it  was  not  to  be  conceived 
that  in  so  small  a  compass  of  land,  to 
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many  should  bo  Abominably  leap  into 
the  devil's  hip  all  at  once."  Nmeteen 
were  executed ;  many  of  them  of 
blamelefifi  lives,  not  one  at  the  last 
moment  confessing  himself  guilty. 
Somewhat  hite  in  the  day  he  thought 
there  had  been  some  mistake,  and  B&ys 
that  he  had  heaixl  of  the  like  mistake 
in  other  places.  Had  the  governor 
been  a  man  of  stronger  mind,  much  of 
this  fanaticism  (at  least  of  its  results) 
might  have  been  prevented.  When 
Wuliam  Penn  olViciated  as  judge  in 
his  new  colony,  two  women,  accused 
of  witchcraft,  were  presented  by  the 
grand  jury.  Without  treating  tlie 
charge  with  contempt,  which  the 
public  mind  would  not  have  borne,  he 
charged  the  jury  to  bring  them  in 
(/nilft/  of  being  suspected  of  witchcraft^ 
which  was  not  a  crime  that  exposed 
them  to  the  i)enalty  of  the  law !  1  here- 
in was  wisdom. 

Nor  was  wise  counsel  wanting  in 
the  Salem  case.  There  were  some 
rational  men  who  understood  the  whole 
matter,  ami  oppoaeil  themselves  to 
the  prevalent  fanaticism.  A  merchant 
named  llolnirt  Calef  deserv^es  to  be 
mentioned  with  honour  in  this  respect. 
The  plain  common  sense  with  which 
he  expo.sed  the  proceedings  was  exceerl- 
ingly  provoking  to  those  who  had 
involved  their  reputation  in  the  success 
of  the  delusion  ;  and  the  general  outcry 
of  wrath  with  which  his  statement^ 
were  received  showed  the  fear  on  the 
part  of  his  adversaries,  that  truth 
would  be  found  on  his  side,  and  error 
mid  shame  on  theirs.  Cotton  Mather, 
in  replying  to  Calef  (whose  name  he 
always  wrote  Calf),  begins  with  a  la- 
mentation that  he  should  be  called  on 
to  answer  a  vile  book,  written  by  one 
who  pretends  to  be  a  merchant,  when 
he  is  nothing  more  than  a  weaver. 
Calefe*  remark  about  the  ''  remarkable 
providences"  is,  "that  there  is  a 
certain  weaver  that  won't  believe 
therein."  On  a  subsequent  case,  he 
says  to  Cotton  Mather,  "  On  the  whole, 
I  suppose  you  expect  I  should  believe 
it ;  and  if  so,  the  only  advantage 
gained  is,  that  that  which  has  been  so 
longcontiroverted  between  Protestants 
andPapists,  whether  miracles  are  ceased, 
will  hereby  seem  to  be  decided  for 
the  latter."  His  firmness  in  this  case 
Brevented  a  repetition  of  the  Salem 
business.  Influence  was  against  him; 
but  truth  and  reason  were  so  mani- 


festly on  hifi  ride,  tJuit^  with 
pretensionfl  to  leanung,  he  ovt 
the  divines  in  argument^  an 
persed  the  remnant  of  delusion. 

We  now  return  to  his  interior  h 
In  his  Diary  (23rd  FelMToary,  1 
an  entry  illustrative  of  the  rema 
providences  of  which  he  took  i 
*'  Vexed  with  an  extraordinary 
bum.  There  was  this  arnon 
sufferings  and  complaints  of  mj 
Jesus  Qurifit.  Mjf  heart  tcai  Iv 
melied  in  the  midM  of  niff 
Hereupon,  I  begged  of  the  Lora,  1 
the  sake  of  theneartrbum  unid 
by  my  Saviour,  I  might  be  de! 
from  the  other  and  lesser 
bum  wherewith  I  was  now 
moded.  Immcdiatd^  it  w^is  dart 
my  inind,  that  I  had  Sir  Philip 
plaster  in  my  house,  which  wai 
for  inflammations ;  and  laying  the ; 
on,  I  was  cured  of  my  maladj 
1702  he  began  the  practice  of  i 
viyifa,  that  is,  of  spending 
nights  in  prayer.  "  Resolved 
would  make  some  essay  toward  a 
I  dismissed  my  dear  consort  in 
repose,  and,  in  the  dead  of  the 
I  retired  into  my  study,  and 
casting  myself  prostrate  on  my 
floor  before  the  iiOrd,  I  was  re\ 
with  communications  from  1 
that  cannot  be  uttered.  If  tli< 
vigils,  I  must,  so  fiir '  oa  the 
commandment  will  allow,  have 
more  of  them."  In  1701  he  ^ 
«  This  day  I  received  letters 
London.  My  church  history  is  a 
thing  of  about  250  aheets.  Tl 
pression  will  cost  about  £CIOO 
l)ookseller8  of  London  are  cold 
it.  But  behold  wliat  my  frien 
Bromfield  writes  me  from  L 
''There  is  one  Mr.  Robert  Had 
a  very  serious  and  godly  man,  i 
willing  to  print  it  at  hia  own  d 
When  he  proposed  it  to  me. 
Sir,  Ood  has  answered  Mr.  M 
prayer's**  This  waa  the  Ma 
which  some  have  regarded  i 
most  interesting  work  which  A 
has  produced ;  bat  thia  ii  ridi 
praise  :  the  utmost  that  can  be  f 
it  is,  that  it  is  curious  and  enterb 

How  far  he  sometimes  earn 
peculiar  enthusiasm  i^pears  t 
memorandum,  dated  1702.  He 
that  when  sitting  in  his  study,  fa 
ceived  a  strange  impreflaion  o 
mind,  that  Qod  was  willing  to  oa 
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with  him  aft«r  a  very  ikmiliar  uiatmer, 
if  ho  woul<l  look  and  wait  in  a  proi)cr 
p^k^turo.  It  was  actually  said  to  hini, 
-Oi)  into  your  great  chamber,  and  I 
will  8peak  with  yuu." 

lu  \7iti.  he  lost  his  wife.  "The  >»lack 
dav  arrivt*^ !  I  had  never  !«een  so  black 
a  day  in  all  the  time  of  niv  pil^*ima?c. 
TTip  desire  of  my  eyes  iB  t^is  day  to  ne 
takt-n  fn>m  me."  Shortly  after  her 
d»*ath,  a«  ho  was  reHcf.'tiiig  upon  the 
foUiee  inti»  whi»'h  widowers  are  some- 
times led.  he  prayeti  earnestly  that  0«h1 
would  sooner  kill  him  than  fluller  him 
^J  do  discredit  to  relij^ion.  A  ff»w 
ninutes  after,  he  was  taken  -very  ill. 
■'I  euBpectocl  that  the  Lonl  was  goinj? 
to  take  me  at  my  won!."  Ilavinir 
recoTere«l,  he  adds:  "I  ix»rceivetl  it 
was  nothing  hut  vapoiu^."  He  wai» 
now  be«t»t  with  ''a  very  Ri»toniflhin«( 
trial."  There  was  a  younj;  lady,  whom 
ht»  deftcrilx'S  as  ho  remarkably  accom- 
plifihe*-!.  that  no  one  in  America  ex- 
ceede«l  her ;  alK>umini«»  in  wit  and  sense, 
with  a  ct»nu'ly  aspci't,  ami  most  win- 
ning convcrhatiun,  who,  after  wntin«:;f 
to  him  once  or  twiiv.  j>ai«l  him  a  visit. 
anfl  cave  him  to  inuloi'stand  that  nhe 
luul  Toner  ft?lt  a  deip  intercut  in  his 
ministry,  and  that,  mncc  his  present 
c«'mdition  had  piven  hor  iiit)!^'  liluMty 
:•-»  tit  ink  cf  him,  "  nho  had  ]>eci»nie 
ch.'iniifd  with  my  ix-i-s.-n  to  sn.*h  a 
.ivjTPi-.  that  ^llc  foull  n<»t  I'Ut  bn-ak  in 
uj».  n  m»'  witli  hw  mo^i  inii>ortunat<' 
r^iTU-tai  that  I  would  niako  Ikt  mine." 
alh'LMnsr  that  she  dr^iivd  it  for  lii^r 
n-liLn'-iUii  improvrnnMit.  Ho  tuM  h»M* 
in  n'ply.  «'f  his  :iii.-tiM'i'  niann»'r  of  lif*». 
and  tht^  fn';|m'Ut  i'i\-x<  nud  viu^Ms.  winch 
his  will*  was  expert fd  to  sliarf.  Tiu» 
h#*roic  1.1. ly  t<.ld  him  that  ct"  all  thij.L's  | 
th'>  was  what  h!i»*  most  di-.siivd  ! 
"  Hi  in."  ho  s;i>-M.  "  I  was  in  a  jirivat 
stniit  h  'W  10  treat  ^  .  pnlite  a  gentlo- 
wiimnii.  ilius  applying;  herself  unto  nie. 
I  plainly  tnjd  ht-r.  1  feaivd  whether  her 
prj-^'fcil  w  .uld  not  ni-'ci  with  unMir- 
m-'UL^:i)'le  ol'jeeti'iiis  fn>m  those  who 
l*ad  an  interest  in  «li>p"»«*inir  of  me.  In 
til'*  m»^ttiitinn*.  if  1  ••■  uld  n»>t  make  her 
my  uwn.  1  -hoTdd  l-e  iihu\  to  U'  any 
vuy  instn linen tal  in  making;  her  the 
I>  nlV."  TIm>  matt»r  a]»]»e:a*s  f'>r  s»>nie 
ti2n»*  t*i  h:^^e  «i]»|.iv>-ed  his  very  ^•»ul. 
"My  >«.r»*  •ii'«tr<;s^es  ami  ttiuiptationt  i 
Ih.-  d.iy  tfirn«-\l  liet«ii-e  the  I-.«»nl.  Na- 
tun-  iti*«lf  t-ause*  in  me  a  miu'hty  ten- 
dcrutrM  t'-.wanls  a  {lersou  >  •  •  ■  "..  »c. 
Hnsedlii'^  re«[uin:a  mc  to  treat  h«r  Vfilli 


honour  and  respect,  an- 1  vi».y  miuc^j  of 
deference;  but  ivli'ri<»n.  nliove  all.  ul>- 
lij^'cs  me,  insteail  of  a  rash  i-ejeitini^  «if 
her  conversation,  to  coiilrive  rather 
how  I  may  imitate  the  «;oiMlrie^H  of  iho 
Loixl  Jesus  (.'lirist,  in  tlie  dealiuLT  with 
such  as  are  upon  a  convei-nion  to  If  ini.'* 
Clearly  a  strong'  c^mHict  iKjtween  the 
man  and  the  minister!  To  his  Halations 
having  U'jjiiw  to  tivat  him  as  if  it  weiv 
all  settled  (with  some  reasiou),  he  says: 
"  That  vounjy  ^Gentlewoman,  of  so  line 
accomplishment**,  that  there  is  none  in 
this  land  coniftarable  to  her,  who  has, 
with  such  rejjoated  imTK>rtunity,  j>ress- 
od  my  resivets  unto  her.  that  I  have 
ha<l  much  atlo  to  keejj  elear  of  m-eat 
inconvenienees,  hath,  by  the  dis:uTvan- 
ta«^es  of  the  cnmpany  which  comnioidy 
resorted  to  her  tatherV  house,  got  biit 
a  l»ad  name  amonf^  the  generalitv  of 
pcojde.  Thei*e  a])]>oarH  no  •  i)oj4sibdity 
of  her  speedy  recuveiy  from  it,  l>e  her 
carriage  never  so  virtuous.  By  an  un- 
happy coineiilenoe  of  some  cireum- 
stances,  the!\'  is  a  n<»ise — and  a  mighty 
noise  it  is  nia-le  alxmt  the  town,  that 
I  am  engziLTed  in  a  courtship  to  that 
young  gentlewoman ;  and,  thmigh  /  <i;/i 
so  i'lrtf  finnffikt.  ami  haw  aijued  so  much 
at  a  cunfiu-mity  with  our  Loi\l  Jesus 
Christ,  yet  it  is  n«'t  ea.-jy  prutlently  to 
cijufute  the  rumour."  l'po!i  this'  he 
galln'i-ed  all  his  enonjrit's  \\^v  a  deeisive 
blow.  "The  design  of  Satan  to  en- 
tail irle  ir.if  in  a  mat  eh  that  might  have 
jn'oveil  ruinous  to  my  family  or  my 
miiiistiy,  is  defended  ly  my  resolution 
totally  to  ivjiM't  the  addresses  of  the 
youni;  gentlewoman.  I  struck  the 
knife  into  thi-  heart  of  my  sacritiee, 
by  a  letter  unto  her  nn»ther."  Jle  got 
out  of  the  st^rajM'  with  less  scath  than 
he  deserve* I.  The  young  huly  is  as 
heroic  under  defeat  as  when  pressing 
her  suit  ;  an»l  we  rather  regret  that 
she  tlid  nt.l  succeetl.  "  Oo<i  apj^ears 
stningidy  tor  me  in  this  p<.)int  also,  bv 
disjunsiug  the  young  gentle wt»man,  with 
hor  mother,  to  fiu-nish  me  with  their 
a^^sertiiMis.  that  1  have  never  done  any 
unworthy  thing.  Yea.  they  have  pro 
oeeiied  so  far  lieyoud  all  bounds  in  my 
vin-iieatiou,  as  to  say,  thai  they  verily 

look  un  Mr.  M r  to  lie  as  great  a 

saint  as  any  upon  earth.  Nevertheless, 
th*'  devil  owes  me  a  spite.  :md  he  in- 
spires his  people  in  thir«  town  to  whis- 
jHT  im|x*rtmeut  stories."  ULs  frieuiU 
loimd  a  wife  for  him  very  si.»on  after 
this.  ''It  w&j  Mrs.  i^liizabetii  llubl^rd : 
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she  had  been  a  widow  four  years  when 
Dr.  !^Lather  married  her,  which  was 
Auf,ai8t  18, 1703.  He  rejoiced  in  her, 
as  having  found  great  spoil." 

By  this  time  he  had  l)een  doctorated 
by  the  University  of  Glasgow.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  his  friends  advised 
him  to  wear  his  si^et  ring,  as  a  token 
and  assertion  of  his  being  a  doctor  of 
divinity — not  out  of  vanity,  but  out  of 
obedience  to  the  lifth  commandment. 
Having  scripture  fur  it,  therefore,  **the 
doctor  would  wear  this  ring ;  and  nuule 
this  action,  so  seemingly  inconsiderable, 
a  great  engine  of  religion."  To  see  the 
point  of  this,  the  unlearned  reader  may 
requii-e  to  be  informed  that  a  Univer- 
sity is  a  nwther — {almn  mater).  He  was 
also  appointed  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  which,  says  the  Diary,  "is  a 
marvellous  favour  of  Heaven  to  me — a 
moat  surprising  favour." 

In  1713,  he  was  again  left  a  widower, 
and  was  called  upon  to  endure  much 
domestic  affliction  in  his  family,  both 
bv  bereavements  and  misconduct. 
There  is  not  much  recorded  of  his  own 
closing  years.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1728,  in  his  65th  year.  He 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  an 
immense  procession,  including  all  the 
high  officers  of  the  province.  It  was 
the  general  sentiment  that  a  great  man 
luui  fallen.  His  reputation  has  de- 
clined since  his  death.  In  his  oni-n  age 
he  was  looked  on  as  a  wonder — not 
so  much  on  account  of  his  talent  and 
industry,  as  for  his  extensive  attain- 
ments— which  made  him  the  subject  of 
universal  envy  and  applause.  His 
character  had  its  bright  as  well  as  its 
shady  side. 

In  the  first  place  he  was  very  open. 
There  is  hardly  a  character  in  hbtory 
that  had  so  little  concealment.  Men 
saw  and  heard  the  worst  of  liim.  With 
a  trifle  more  tact,  he  would  have  saved 
himself  much  ridicule  and  a  multitude 
of  enemies.  He  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary induttry.  He  worked  as  hard 
as  any  man  that  ever  lived.  He  used 
every  minute  with  wonderful  method 
and  energy.  Coupled  with  this  was 
his  constant  endeavour  to  do  good.  It 
seems  to  have  been  his  nuing  o^i^n 
from  childhood  to  do  all  the  good  in 
his  power.  In  boyhood,  while  pursuing 
his  studies  at  home,  he  spent  a  consi- 
derable part  of  every  day  in  instruct- 
iiicr,  not  only  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  the  domestics  also.     Hub  habit 


followed  him  thron^^  liie.  One  of  hb 
best  books— a  book  of  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  said  that  he  attribated  to  it 
all  his  usefolnesB  and  eminenoe-^tiw 
"  Essays  to  do  Good,"  evidently  grew 
out  of  his  own  life !  No  man  can  reid 
the  book  without  benefit,  without  being 
stirred  to  increased  diligence,  and*  sap- 
plied  with  hints  that  wiU  be  of  oonstut 
service  to  him  in  his  self-discipline.  Hs 
seems  to  have  looked  forward  with  i 
prophetic  anticipation  to  an  age  of 
mtense  activity,  whose  description,  m 
he  gives  it  in  his  peculiar  s^Ib, 
answers  very  aptly  to  tne  present :  "i 
vast  variety  of  new  ways  to  do  good 
will  be  hit  upon ;  paths  which  no  fowl 
(of  the  best  night  at  noble  designs)  hai 
yet  known,  and  which  the  ^tore'i 
most  piercing  eye  hath  not  seen,  sad 
where  Lions  of  the  strongest  resolution 
have  not  passed.** 

There  is  hardly  a  branch  of  philan- 
thropic enterprize  into  which  hxs  inte- 
rest and  exertions  did  not  spread.  Nor 
did  he  wait  for  others  to  take  the 
lead,  or  show  him  objects  of  charity 
but  with  quick  sympathy  saw  what 
was  wrong,  with  prompt  ingenuity 
devised  a  remedy,  and  with  character- 
istic zeal  at  onoe  carried  his  sdieme 
into  action.  Most  of  the  reformatory 
and  Ijenevolent  movements  which  hart 
signalized  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
were  anticipated  by  him.  He  was  a 
strenuous  sulvocate  of  temperance,  hj 
example  as  well  as  precept.  He  wrote 
and  published  much  on  the  sabject, 
vnth  learning  and  ability,  and  not 
without  efiect  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  behalf  of  eeamen.  He  wm 
also  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  rufkU 
of  women;  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  female  character  and  education,  wai 
one  of  his  fiivourite  objects.  Hii 
treatment  of  the  daves  then  held  in 
New  England,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
temponu  and  religions  improvement 
of  tne  African  race,  are  among  the 
brightest  points  of  his  character.  He 
established  a  school  for  their  inatmo- 
tion,  and  bore  the  whole  expense  of  it 
himself.  The  slave-eystem  was  then  in 
its  in£mcy,  and  was,  no  doabt^  re- 
garded as  a  scriptural  institatioiL  In 
his  Diary  (1706)  he  speaks  of  having 
received  **  a  singular  messiiig.''  Some 
gentleman  of  his  society,  havisff  heard 
accidentally  that  he  was  much  m  want 
of  a  good  servant  had  the  generoaity 
to  pnrchaae  fm  lum  " «  rwy  VOaij 
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it  an.  expense  of  forty  or  fifty 
. '  He  describes  him  as  a  negro 
ising  aspect  and  temper,  and 
it  such  a  present  was  "  a  mighty 
Heaven  upon  his  family"  He 
n  the  name  of  Onesimus. 
noble  stand  he  took  for  the 
jtion  of  inocvlation  for  the 
)x,  against  the  imiversal  pre- 
►f  the  people,  and  even  of  the 
does  him  infinite  credit.  The 
unst  him  for  this  was  so  fierce 
was  in  danger  of  his  life.  Every 
!  threat  was  made  to  intimidate 
id  a  hand-grenade  was  actually 
,  in  the  night,  into  the  chamber 
le  usually  slept,  but,  fortunately, 
;  any  fatal  result.  Association 
istiati  Missions  to  the  heathen 
other  of  his  favourite  objects ; 
he  says  with  much  point,  that, 
(  church  is  purified  at  home, 
will  be  no  gathering  of  the 
into  it ;  ami  that,  many  persons, 
in  missionary  operations,  "  will 
e  intent  upon  propagating  their 
:tle  forms,  fancies,  and  interests, 
le  more  weighty  matters  of  the 

He  proposes  also  Bible  Societies 
J  circulation  of  the  scriptures 
her  good  books,  and  for  their 
tion  into  the  various  languages 
sirorld.  He  made  himself  master 
Qch  and  Spanish,  that  he  might 
treatises  in  those  languages ; 
1  his  forty-fifth  year,  actually 
red  the  Iroquois  Indian  dialect, 
ch  he  actually  published  works 
instruction  of  the  natives.  He 
«  said  to  have  suggested  Me- 
t'  Institutions,  for  he  proposed  the 
ion  of  similar  associations,  viz., 
niens  Libraries.  He  proposed  also 

Men'^s  Christian  Associations,  for 
and  religious  improvement.  In 
)n,  mention  ought  to  be  made  of 
tempts  to  organize  a  Peace  So- 

an  Association  for  Building 
les  in  Destitute  Places;  another, 
I  Belief  of  poor  Ministers  ;  Charity 
r,  Tract  and  Book  Societies  ;  him- 
10 wing  the  example  by  giving 
Dooks  in  immense  numbers.  This 
jration  of  the  various  philan- 
c  plans  which  not  only  excited 
terest,  but  actually  originated  in 
Ti  active  and  fruitful  mind,  shows 
ar  he  anticipated  the  very  forms 
iem  l)enevolence,and  gives  abun- 
jvidence  of  his  own  sympathetic 
enerous  disposition* 


Nor  did  his  benevolence  lose  in  in- 
tensity what  it  thus  gained  in  extent. 
No  individual  case  of  poverty  or  suffer- 
ing within  his  reach  escaped  his  notice, 
or  fEbiled  of  receiving  personal  care. 
One  day  in  every  week  time  was  set 
apart  for  the  consideration  of  the 
question  :  "  What  special  subjects  of  af- 
fiiction  atid  objects  of  compassion  may  1 
take  under  my  particular  care  ?  and 
what  shall  I  do  for  tJiem  /  "  A  catalogue 
was  prepared  of  all  the  poor  in  his 
flock,  or  in  the  town,  together  with  all 
the  miserable,  the  victims  of  vice,  and 
those  who  were  out  of  employment.  This 
"  List  of  the  Miserables,^*  as  he  called 
it,  was  generally  kept  about  him,  and 
by  being  occasionally  referred  to  in  his 
visits,  sJforded  him  opportunities  to 
introduce  any  particular  case  to  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  his  parish- 
ioners. 

To  some  he  is  repulsive  from  his 
singularity.    But  why  so  ?  some  men 
are  singular  by  nature.     Some  are  so 
from  a  disproportionate  development 
in  a  particular  direction,  owing  to  a 
strong  original  bias,  or  some  accidental 
pressure  early  and  long  applied.  Every 
person  appears  eccentric  to  us  whom 
we  do  not  understand.    Cotton  Mather 
had  a  strong  individuality  ;  and  that  he 
was  not  like  his  neighbours,  and  not 
always  like  himself,  is  really  to  us  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  which 
his  life  presents.     It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  he  was  a  vain  man.    But 
vanity,  in  Cotton  Mather,  was  all  but 
a  virtue  I     It  seemed  to  become  him. 
It  was  natural  to  him,  and  he  never 
sought  to  conceal  it.     Both  by  his  con- 
stitution, and  the  circumstances  of  his 
training,  he  was  marked  out  as  the 
victim  of  vanity.    Descended  from  a 
double  line  of  the  most  distinguished 
clergymen  of  New  England,  and  in- 
heriting the  names  of  both,  a  strong 
hope    was  cherished  by  parents  and 
friends  that  he  might  prove  himself 
worthy  of  his  pedigree.    It  was  evident 
that  he  was  an  extraordinary  child. 
He  was  treated  as  such  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  made  to  understand  it.     His 
mother  expressed  it  in  her  looks,  his 
father  in  his  prayers,  and  both  in  their 
counsels  and  encouragements.    He  was 
taught  to  feel    how   much  depended 
upon  him,  and  how  much  was  expected 
of  him.     Eminent  and  learned  he  must 
be  ;  for  learning  was  the  glory  of  his 
fiettheiB ;  and  scnolarship  wi^  his  mo- 
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iher  and  grandmother  had  been  counled 
with  Christian  excellence,  in  tneir 
intercession  for  their  son.  The  boy 
caught  the  desired  inspiration.  He  had 
a  rich  nature,  more  than  ordinary 
genius,  and  remarkable  energy.  At 
school  he  was  treated  as  a  prodigy ; 
and  he  waB  a  prodigy,  for  he  entered 
it  with  the  ambition  of  a  man,  stimu- 
lating a  more  than  boyish  intellect. 
By  Ills  twelfth  year,  his  teachers  liad 
carried  him  through  the  most  diflicult 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  pre- 
sented him  for  admisflion  to  college, 
already  more  learned  in  the  cladsics 
tlian  most  who  had  taken  their  dc- 

grees.  Entering  college,  the  presirieut 
kened  him  to  the  young  Telemachus  ; 
and  the  president,  under  whom  he 
gra<luated,  as  if  not  to  be  outdone  by 
his  predecessor,  thus  eulogized  him : — 
"  ^latlier  is  named  Cotton  Mather. 
What  a  name  !  My  hearers,  I  mistake  ; 
I  ought  to  have  said,  what  names  1 
I  shiul  not  Bjjeak  of  his  father,  for  I 
dare  not  pitiise  him  to  his  face.  But 
should    he    resemble    his    venerable 

fraud&thcrs,  John  Cotton  and  Richard 
lather,  in  pietv,  learning,  splendour 
of  intellect,  solidity  of  judgment,  pru- 
dence, and  wisdom  he  will  indeed  boar 
the  palm.  And  I  have  confidence  that 
in  this  young  man,  Cotton  and  Mather 
will  be  united  and  flourish  again." 
Excited  by  such  imprudent  training,  his 
ambition  was  to  be  the  holiest  man,  the 
nwKt  feanied  man,  and  the  motf  nctire 
man  of  his  age ;  and  l^lieving  himself 
ti^  have  attained  this  pre-eminence,  he 
unavoidably  gave  occasion  to  people  to 
consider  him  vain.  He  had  another 
fault  akin  to  this — he  was  irritabfe. 
His  tiimpcrament  was  ncr\'oufl;  his 
feelings  were  quick  and  restless ;  and  he 
expn\ssod  hiiusolf  strongly  in  contro- 
voi-sy.  lie  says  himself,  with  some 
humour,  ''I  have,  llrst  and  last,  had 
such  a  number  of  pami)hlets  thrown  at 
me,  that,  if  I  haa  been  vulnerable,  I 
might  appear  stuck  as  full  of  ilarts  as 
the  man  in  the  signs  of  the  almanac.*' 
By/otn/  and  into! era 7ice  he  could  scarcely 
l>e  expected  to  have  locked  in  such  an 
age  ;  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
leiLst  as  far  advanced  in  liberality  as 
the  most  :idvanced  of  orthod<tx  men  at 
the  present  dav.  Something  like  an 
"  Eoaii^dical  AUiu7ice^*  seems  to  be 
foreshadowed  in  the  following  counsel : 
^'Ijct  the  tiible  of  the  Lord  have  no 
r:dls  about  it,  that  shall  hinder  a  godly 


Independent^  rteebyterian,  Epieoopi^ 
lian,  AntirpMobapliBt,  or  Lutheran 
from  sitting  down  tMetlier  there.  Co- 
rinthian bnae  would  not  be  so  britffat 
a  composition  as  the  people  of  Qod  in 
such  a  coalition,  feasting  together  on 
his  holy  mountain.  There  ere  concur- 
ring with  you  hundreds  of  thonssads 
of  generous  minds,  in  whidi  this  fbeUng 
now  lies  shut  up  as  en  aurum  fidm^ 
nans;  but  it  wUI break  forth  more  «m1 
mors  as  the  day  ^>proechee,  end  es 
men  improve  in  manly  rdigion,  in 
explosions  that  will  carry  all  befbn  H ; 
and  the  mean,  little,  narrow  eonls  that 
know  no  religion  bitt  that  of  a  pii^ 
and  of  their  secular  intereefes,  wu 
become  deserted  objects,  for  the  ptkf  or 
disdain  of  those  who  have  taken  the 
way  that  is  above  them."  His  own 
treatment  of  the  Quakers  was  not  in 
accordance  with  this  spirit ;  but  their 
doctrines  he  utterly  abominated,  ud 
he  made  a  broader  distinctioti  betwesa 
legal  and  verbal  perseoution  than 
would  now  be  admitted. 

The  former  he  was  opposed  id ;  the 
latter  he  indulged  in  verj  fieely 
Witchcraft,  however,  did  not  eone 
within  the  circle  of  toleratioik  He 
would  tolerate  men,  but  not  the  devil  I 
It  was  enough  that  the  scriptnri  said  t 
"  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  ttve.** 

Hii  review,  however,  oi  hia  own  life 
and  labomns  in  1724,  when  he  was  sfacfy- 
two  years  of  age,  was  not  indicative  of 
very  favourable  results.  He  entitles 
the  record,  ^Dark  DispensatioDai*'  He 
gives  fourteen  instances  to  show  how 
his  attempts  to  do  good  in  the  worid 
had  been  requited :  apparently  withoot 
the  remotest  suspicion  that  ha  waa 
himself  to  blame.  In  the  fixat  plaos^ 
he  had  tried  to  do  good  amooff  aaikni 
but  "^  there  is  not  a  man  In  the  vorld 
so  reviled,  so  slandered^  no  oluied 
among  sailors.*'  He  had  tried  te  de 
good  to  the  negroes ;  and  yet  he  i 
many,  on  purpose  to  affiront  him, 
his  name,  Cotton  Mather,  te  the  ji 


3S 

negroes,   so   that   if  an^  mjarhisf  fi 


done  by  them,  the  creiut  of  iti 
upon  him  I  No  man  had  been  m 
interested  in  female  elevaAion^  'jet 
where  is  the  man  whom  the  Amain 
sex  have  spit  more  of  their  tienom  att** 
He  has  hibouredto  he  a  hlmaing  to 
all  connected  widi  ham,  vet  tfaees  vae 
not  a  man  on  earih  wLo  had  been 
tormented  with  "andmoBiilut— teiah 
tives,"  with  the  exeoption  01 JM^  lAe 
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mid,  T  am  a  brother  to  dragons.** 
He  haft  laboured  unceasingly  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Scotch  ; 
ret  no  £iig]iahman  woa  ever  ro  much 
reviled  and  libelled  by  Scotchmen  as 
he.  He  has  laboured  to  do  j:^kh1  to 
the  oountiT,  yet  there  is  no  man  in 
any  part  of  it,  who  is  no  loaded  witli 
disrespoct  and  calumny.  He  ha<l 
interested  himself  in  behalf  of  the 
f^oTemment,  yet  nothing  could  exceed 
the  discountenance  which  he  has 
always  receireil  from  it.  He  has  done 
much  to  adorn  and  serve  the  College 
(Harvard),  yet,  if  he  were  the  greatest 
Uemish  ever  came  upun  It,  or  the 
greatest  blockhea«l  that  ever  came  out 
of  it,  its  managers  eoulil  not  treat  him 
with  more  contempt  than  they  do  (they 
reftiseil  him  the  ri^sidency,  which  he 
had  always  looked  forward  to  as  a 
family  inheritance.  His  father  had 
been  president).  He  has  never  gone 
into  company  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
without  direct  contrivance  to  say 
something  which  shoulil  make  those 
who  heard  it  either  wiser  or  better ; 
neverthelejts  his  eoin|>anT  is  as  little 
soo^t  for  as  any  m mister  in  all  his 
noquaintance.  lu  good  ofRccn  he  has 
been  zealous,  seeking  opportunities 
when  he  found  tliem  not,  cvt^n  offering 
pecuniary  rewanl^  to  those  who  woulii 
inform  him  where  his  services  could 
be  applied ;  yet  lie  cannot  see  a  man 
living,  for  whom  otliers  an*  so  unwilling 
to  do  sfoo^l  offices  as  for  him.  He  has 
*^rved  the  cause  of  relivrion  and  litera- 
ture by  writing  more  than  3(h)  books  ; 
y^et  he  has  had  nion^  l>v>ks  written 
against  him  than  any  man  that  he  knows 
in  all  the  world.  For  ^^ears,  nut  a  day 
has  passe* I  without  jmbllc  services 
being  rendereil  in  some  shape  or  other ; 
yet,  ''every  body  j mints  at  me  and 
•peaks  of  me,  as  by  fsr  the  most 
■Iflicteil  minister  in  all  New  Englanil.*' 
Poor  Cotton  Mather !  Clearly,  in 
addition  tu  being  the  holiest  and  most 
leanie<l  man.  it  wns  his  ambition  to  bo 
the  m«)6t  afflicted  man  in  existence. 
Enough.     Sunc  lu  p'vrt  rfpih-fcit, 

SAMUEI.  DREW.* 

•  JTorcrandeiir  hear,  with  a  disdaiuful  smile. 
The  »bort  and  siuiplo  aunab*  of  tin-  pwr." 

A   uiRGK  proportion  of  tlnwo  whose 

•  This  very  int«n>zftiij«4  skotoli  uf  8amacl 
Drew  i"  extrmcted  from  tiutaiu's  Amcricim 
lUc^niM. — Ed, 


I  names  are  ^  a  light  and  landmark  on 
the  cliffs  of  fame  "  have  reached  their 
positions  of  eminence  and  usefulneas 
from  the  lowest  conditions  of  indi- 
gence, and  amidst  constant  depressions 
of  spirit  from  the  ceaseless  cravings  of 
want.  In  the  pressure  of  external 
trials,  and  the  drudgery  of  toilsome 
occupations,  the  inner  man  has  been 
separated  from  gros.<H?r  employments, 
and  consecrated  to  the  pur])oses  and 
pursuits  of  knowleflge.  The  desire  to 
know — ^the  eldest  bom  of  wisdom — 
awakened  their  energies,  braced  their 
spirits,  held  weariness  in  check,  and 
grew  rich  on  tlie  8j)are  moments  of 
time  economically  preserveil  and  in- 
dustriously employed.  It  was  not 
genias, — bl:izing,  but  transient  as  a 
comet,  taking  one  truth,  or  a  class  of 
truths,  by  intuition,  and  expiring  in 
the  splendour  of  its  conceptions ;  but 
the  determination  to  know,  to  **  inter- 
meddle with  all  wisdom,"  to  grow  rich 
by  the  patient  and  Btea«ly  accumula- 
tion of  thought,  that  made  them  avar- 
icious of  time,  and  prodi-jpil  of  health 
and  strength  and  rest.  Industry  per- 
formed the  office  of  stoker  to  the 
intellectual  fires  burning  within  them, 
and  fidelity  to  the  one  absorbing  object 
of  desire  g?ive  liglit  in  tlie  gloom  of 
discouragement,  a  miser's  joy  to  every 
step  of  their  asoent,  and  a  graceful 
digiiity  to  the  conscious  honours  of 
their  triumph  in  reacliincr  and  reconl- 
ing  their  names  in  the  Temple  of 
Knowledge. 

It  is  no  less  profitable  than  crratify- 
ini;  to  trace  tlie  j)nigressive  devfli.n>- 
ment  of  the  mind  ;  esjH»cially  when, 
unaided  V»v  fortun«»  <ir  educ»ation,  but 
guided  by  its  own  aspirations,  and  the 
energy  of  its  own  <letenninations,  it 
works  its  way  to  jii-wts  of  hon<»ur  and 
positions  ot'inilu«'n«-»'  in  the  intellectiuil 
and  moi-nl  w<>rl<l.  The  n»public  of 
letters  is  fn  e  for  all.  The  knowled«^ 
of  the  nlplialiet  entitles  all  to  the 
rights  of  eitizoiiship.  Freedom  to  roam 
througli  the  wliolo  unliounded  conti- 
nent of  learning  is  secured  by  these 
twenty-six  letters.  Their  possessor  is 
ali-eady  initiated  into  the  seerets  of 
wistloni,  and  has  the  jvissworils  to  its 
profoundest  mysteries.  The  mind  is 
its  own  world!  It  may  W  i\  «les.rt 
dismal  with  ignoniniv  and  vi»v,  or  a 
ganieu  rich  and  l^nutiful  with  the 
fruits  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  In  an 
ajro  .•>»"^  country  like  ours,  voluntary 
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ifrnorauce  is  a  crime  of  fearful  magni- 
tude. (,-ontented  ignorance  is  a  sin 
a^-ainst  self  and  society.  BInowledge 
is  ix)wer.  It  Is,  also,  a  treasure  more 
priceless  tlian  gold.  But,  like  gold,  it 
IS  fuund  in  gniins,  seldom  in  lumi>s, 
and  is  obtained  by  digging.  When 
one  sees  a  m:in  possesseil  of  ^  much 
gold,'*  he  is  not  altogether  sure  that  a 
large  T>ro])ortion  of  it  is  not  alloyeil 
with  tlio  dust  of  fraud  and  dishonest 
gains.  The  jewel  that  sparkles  on  the 
coronet  of  wealth,  may  have  been  placed 
then^  by  op]>ression  and  violence.  But, 
learning  st-unds  free  of  all  suHpicion. 
Its  ]>osM»ssi»)n  is  a  stamp  of  honesty, 
and  a  passjjort  to  reputation  and  use- 
fulness. W  Lsdom  is  the  principal  thing : 
'•  Therefore,  gft  wisdom  ;  and  with 
all  thv  gettings,  get  understaniiing." 
Exalt  lier  ;  and  she  shall  promote  thee. 
In  her  hands  are  riches,  and  honour, 
and  life.  But  if  she  he  despised,  thou 
shalt  ho  liglitly  esteemed.  Knowing 
our  lettei's,  the  lit^^rature  and  *' lan- 
guages of  the  babbling  earth  "  are  all 
within  the  reach  of  desire,  industry, 
and  ap])licatii)n.  With  these,  the  key 
of  the  Temple  of  Knowledge  is  in  our 
hands.  Shall  we  ojKin  its  doors,  and 
survey  its  magnificent  and  gorgeous 
palaces  ?     At  least,  let  us  trace  the 

})rogi-essive  career  of  one  who,  at  man- 
lood,  was  ignorant  and  vicious,  but, 
animated  by  a  desfire  to  hioiL\  i>atiently 
and  resolutely  worked  his  way  up  the 
liill,  and  sat  down  U)  enjoy  an  ennobling 
and  virtuous  rejwse  on  **the  steep 
where  i'ame's  proud  temple  shines 
afar."  We  pm-tray  the  fortunes  of  an 
humble  shoemaker,  whose  jxirseverance 
in  self-improvement  was  cro^Tied  with 
a  success  that  has  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  profoundly  eminent 
men  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  i)resent 
centmy. 

Samuel  Drew  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Austell,  Cr)mwall,  England,  on 
the  third  of  March,  1765.  His  parents 
were  extremely  j)oor.  His  lather's 
occupation  ttu(rUiated  between  tillage 
and  "  streaming  for  tin."  When  not 
tummg  up  the  soil  of  the  farm,  he  was 
examijiing  the  deposits  of  mountain 
streams,  and  selecting,  by  the  process 
of  washing  ami  pulverizing,  such  parts 
as  were  valuable  for  the  ore  they  con- 
tained. Diligence  and  care,  even  in 
this  toilsome  occupation,  yielded  him 
such  success  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  he  was  able  to  take  a  better 


residence,  and  engage  in  the  bomieaB 
of  a  common  earner  for  a  brewery  in 
his  neighbourhood.  At  this  he  foimd 
employment  for  some  time ;  and,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  permanent  engage- 
ment, with  steady  accnmolations^mi^t 
have  anticipated  idtimate  competency. 
But  industry  and  integrity  are  not 
always  a  guarantee  of  success ;  nor  s 

Protection  against  the  frauds  or  dis- 
onest  carelessness    of   others.     The 
brewer  was  a  lover  of  pleasure  man 
than  of  business  ;  and  wasted  in  p>- 
digal    living  more  than  was  yielded 
by  the  gains  of  trade.     Bankroptej 
soon  followed,  and  several  pounds  doe 
to  the  poor  carrier  went  down  into  the 
gulf  with  his  employer ;  and,  what  wu 
worse,  left  him  without  fodder  for  hii 
horses,  or  food  for  his  children, — bereft 
at  once  of  einployment  and  means  d 
subsistence.    He  had  to  strike  oat  a 
new  mode  of  ^  making  both  ends  meet" 
Poor  as  were  the  parents,  they  were 
pious,  and  were  not  only  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  education  to  their  diil- 
dren,  but  solicitous  to  impart  it^  to 
the  limited  extent  their  circomstanoei 
would  allow.    For  awhile  the  two  aoos 
were  sent  daily  to  a  school,  in  iduch 
the  charge  for   reading  was   only  a 
jHiuny  a  week.     But  Samuel  seemed 
careless  of  this  opportunity  of  limning 
to    read.      Books    were    disagreeable 
things.     He  had  a  talent  for  doing 
nothing  ;  and  he  gratified  it  by  plimng 
truant.    He  loved  the  ««tniling  fields 
and  the  lonely  woods,  with  their  mur- 
muring  rivulets    and   singing    birds; 
and  he  carried  his  heart  there  to  find 
'^  sermons    in    trees,    and    books    in 
hrooks.^^     Whatever  his  disregard  ot 
l>ook-leamin^,  he  was  shrewd  enon^ 
in  other  thmgs.  and  his  shrewdnes 
had    a   l)ent    of  mischief    that   was 
generally  more  successful  in  gettiiig 
him  into  scrapes  than  in  getting  him 
out  of  them.    But  it  sometimes  left 
him  '*  imwhipt  of  justice."    Hjs  wild 
pranks  were  a  gnef  and  annojanoe 
to  his  excellent  parents ;  and  compelled 
them  to  practise  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  letter  of  the  proverb,  ^  Spare  the 
rod,  and  spoil  the  child."     Chi   one 
occasion,  having  incurred  his  fiUibflir\i 
displeasure,  he  was  threatened  witli 
the   rod;  and  he  knew   it  was  not 
merely  ''a  promise  made  to  the  ear." 
But  he  believed  it  would  be  '^  better 
kept  in  the  breaflh  tiban  m  Uie  obNorr- 
ance.**    Such  sentences  weve  gsnonllj 
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carried  into  effect  at  nighty  when  the 
culprit  was  onbreedied  and  in  bed. 
Apprehensive  that  the  visit  to  keep 
hun  from  spoiling  would  not  be  ovei^ 
looked,  nor  the  rod  spared  when  it  was 
paid,  he  prevailed  on  his  elder  brother 
to  exchange  places  with  him  in  the 
bed  for  the  night.  It  proved  another 
case  of  the  snbstitation  of  the  innocent 
for  the  guilty ;  and  poor  Jabez  smarted 
under  the  la^  as  imconscious  of  the 
&ult  that  incuired  the  punishment,  as 
of  the  trick  by  which  it  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  his  own  shoidders.  On  another 
occasion,  for  some  offence,  his  fether 
gave  him  a  note  to  carry  to  his  school- 
master. Sufinpecting  it  to  contain  an 
order  for  a  flogging,  payable  at  sight, 
and  unwilling  to  be  a  party  in  the 
transaction,  the  billet  never  reached  its 
destination.  He  subsequently  confessed 
that^  to  escape  the  rod,  he  spoiled  the 
note. 

A  trait  of  character  that  gave  direc- 
tion to  his  life,  and  success  to  his  plans, 
was  developed  at  an  early  period  of 
his  youth  : — it  was  resolute  energy  of 
will,  sustained  by  a  quality  of  Micking 
to  what  ha  attempted,  iferseverance, 
even  against  his  books,  and  in  truancy 
from  school,  became  a  habit, — a 
bad  application,  it  must  be  confessed, 
of  a  very  important  quality  of  the 
mental  constitution.  An  illustration 
of  this  disposition  while  very  young, 
has  been  preserved  among  the  reconls 
of  his  early  life.  Reared  among  the 
tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  familiar 
with  their  operations,  he  became  am- 
bitious of  embracing  the  profession, 
very  soon  after  ho  was  breeched,  and 
he  resolved  on  sinking  a  shaft  for 
himself.  Accordingly,  ne  organized  a 
company,  of  which  he  was  captain  ; 
and  ^ith  a  pickaxe,  a  rope,  and  a  board 
for  a  bucket,  he  conmienced  his  work. 
They  had  l)een  engaged  at  the  shaft 
for  some  time,  and  had  gone  some 
distance  below  the  surface,  when  his 
mining  operations  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  halt.  He  was  at  the  bottom, 
digging  away  with  a  right  good  will, 
one  day,  when  some  one  threw  a 
handfdl  of  earth  upon  him.  This  was 
a  great  offence  to  his  dignity,  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  undertaking ; 
and,  in  a  dictatorial  way,  he  commanded 
the  offender  to  desist.  A  larger  hand- 
fol  that  came  clattering  down  upon 
him  was  the  only  response  to  his  order. 
Greatly  incensed,  and  vowing  to  give 


the  offender  a  sound  drubbing,  he 
ordered  them  to  draw  him  up,  when, 
to  his  utter  mortification,  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  his  &ther, 
who  had  just  discovered  the  mining 
ambition  of  the  youngsters,  and,  re- 
garding it  more  as  a  trap  for  his  cow 
than  a  mine  of  wealth,  peremptorily 
ordered  the  captain  to  put  the  dirt 
back  in  its  place. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
he  was  mining  in  good  earnest. 
Tin  ore  is  commonly  lodged  in  masses 
of  stone.  These  are  gathered  and 
pulverized  in  the  stamping  mill,  from 
whence  the  material  is  carried  by  a 
small  stream  of  water  into  shallow  pits 
prepared  for  its  reception,  where  the 
gravity  of  the  metal  causes  it  to  sink, 
while  the  sandy  particles  pass  off  with 
the  stream.  These  pits  are-  called 
buddies.  Children  are  employed  to 
stir  up  these  deposits,  and  keep  them 
in  agitation  until  the  process  of  sepiir 
ration  is  complete.  These  children 
are  called  huddle-boys.  At  eight  years 
of  age  Samuel  Drew  became  a  buddle- 
boy,  his  father  receiving  three  half- 
pence a  day  for  his  service.  Like 
his  fjither  at  the  brewery,  his  fii-st 
earnings  were  lost  by  the  insolvency 
of  his  employer.  But  a  now  master 
came  and  advanced  their  wages  to  two- 
pence. This  increase  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  augmenting  the  Belf-imi)ortance 
of  the  boys.  It  came  near  ruining  one 
of  Samuel's  companions.  The  little 
fellow,  having  lust  his  parents,  had 
been  taken  by  an  aunt  and  kindly 
cared  for  as  her  ovm.  But,  like  too 
many  others,  his  virtues  were  nut 
proof  against  the  temptations  of  sudden 
fortune.  He  was  so  elevated  l>y  this 
addition  to  his  income,  that  he  went 
homo  and  gave  his  aunt  notice  that  as 
suou  JUS  hLs  wages  became  due,  he 
should  seek  new  lodgings  and  board 
himself !  Its  effect  on  younff  Drew 
was  to  make  him  aspire  to  the  rack 
—not  of  torture — but  of  a  higher  step 
in  the  refining  process.  But,  although 
he  remained  two  years  in  the  pit,  he 
was  never  promoted  beyond  the  rank 
of  buddle-boy. 

Young  as  he  was,  with  such  dispo- 
sitions, and  associated  with  vicious 
children,  he  could  not  faU  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  their  conversation  and 
example.  He  was  rapidly  descending 
into  vicious  habits.  To  augment  his 
danger  and   accelerate  his  ruin,  the 
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only  being  on  earth  who  understood 
his  disjKxsition,  and  knew  how  to 
restrain  it  from  ill,  and  guide  it  ^  in 
the  good  and  right  way "  had  been 
removed  from  her  place  in  the  family. 
Hia  mother  had  gone  down  to  the  mve, 
and  there  was  now  scarcely  a  neart 
to  love  him,  or  a  hand  stretched  out  to 
sustain  and  encourage  him.  She  had 
early  discovci*ed  that  the  levity  of  his 
feeling  unfitted  him  to  receive  in- 
struction through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels. He  was  therefore  taken  under 
her  own  charge.  She  taught  him  to 
read  and  write,  at  least  all  he  learned 
of  either  during  his  youth.  But  his 
moral  nature  was  the  field  she  cultivated 
with  most  avidity.  The  good  seed  of 
religious  truth  waa  deposited  in  his 
heai't ;  and  it  never  lost  its  vitality. 
In  later  years  the  harvest  of  that  sowing 
was  abundant  and  glorious. 

"  Real  glory 
Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  our- 
selves ; 
And  without  that  tlie  conqueror  is  naught 
But  the  first  slave," 

The  death  of  his  mother  introduced 
a  new  })hjise  in  the  life  of  Swnuel 
Drew.  In  the  second  year  of  his  lone- 
liness his  father  married  a  widow,  who 
fur  some  time  had  presided  over  his 
domestic  affairs  as  housekeeper.  She 
was  a  worthy  woman  ;  but  the  transi- 
tion to  the  motlier's  place  was  not  at 
all  agreealJe  to  the  children.  A  regular 
warfare  of  potty  annoyances,  in  which 
Samuel  took  the  lead,  was  commenced  ; 
and  reached  their  consummation  in  his 
ex]>atriHtiou  from  his  father's  house. 
The  offence  that  precipitated  this  event 
was  certainly  as  provoking  in  its  cha- 
racter as  it  was  deliberate  in  purpose 
and  graceless  in  execution.  Soon  after 
her  marriage,  on  an  occasion  when 
some  of  her  female  acquaintances  were 
visiting  her,  ho  provided  himself  with 
a  syringe  and  a  vessel  of  water,  ]K>red 
a  hole  through  the  partition,  and  while 
they  were  at  tea,  discharged  a  volume 
of  water  upon  them.  This  insult  to 
her  dignity  and  her  hospitality  was  a 
little  more  than  her  human  nature 
could  }>ear ;  and  the  husband  and 
fiither  was  compelled  to  transfer  the 
culprit  where  he  would  either  cease 
his  annoyances,  or  else  find  new  victims 
for  his  experiments. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was 
apprenticed    to   a   shoemaker   at  SU 


BUxey.  about  three  ddOm  frtm  St 
Austell.  It  ma  not  long  »fter  this 
change  in  bis  afikin  before  hie  ftAher 
removed  to  a  greater  diitanoe,  and 
left  him  to  onltiYato  hia  vidow  pro- 
pensities unreatrained  by  the  piewnoe 
and  influence  of  fiynily  and  frienda. 
His  new  home  was  aitoafced  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  a4JoinhAg  the  manrion  and 
grounds  of  one  of  Kipglmd'a  -wealthy 
umilies.  But  he  was  too  young  and 
ignorant  to  enjoy  the  piotureaque  in 
nature;  and  too  oouatantly  ocoopied 
with  the  drudflery  of  hia  duly  toib  to 
be  sensible  of  anything  beyosid  tibe 
pressure  of  diaoomfort  aqd  waul.  He 
was  regarded  raUier  aa  a  oonyeDlmae 
to  sul)serve  the  wiahea  of  ottma,  flian 
as  a  member  of  the  fiunily.  Hia  maite, 
to  the  trade  of  shoemaker  added  tttfHt 
of  farmer;  and  when  there  waa  no 
work  in  the  shop,  there  was  idwa^ 
plenty  of  it  in  the  field.  Alternating 
uetween  these  two  employmenta^  the  ap- 

Erentice  was  not  slow  m  (uaooyenng  that 
c  stood  a  fine  chance  of  being  eiuiar  a 
very  indifferent  ahoemaker,  or  a  tot 
poor  fjEirmer.  Beeidea  this,  hia  penoniil 
oiscomforts  were  nuineroua.  To  the 
comforts  and  conveniencea  of  liie  be 
was  an  entire  atrauffer;  and,  paidng 
his  days  in  rags  and  wretohedneas,  be 
became  almost  aa  reckleaa  of  life  aa  be 
was  careless  of  hia  own  character,  and 
of  the  righta  of  otbera.  One  of  hia 
chief  trom)lea  waa  with  hia  inialniBi 
She  was  dispoaed  to  add  to  hia  other 
offices  in  the  &Qiily  that  of  aervaal 
He  knew  remonatnmce  would  avail 
nothing,  and  he  bad'reoouvae  to  the 
shrewmieaa  and  miadhief  that  exiled 
him  from  home.  She  inaigfA^  that  he 
should  bring  water  for  the  fionilx ;  bat 
somehow  or  other  the  pitcher  alwaja 
met  with  an  accident  in  nia  handa,  and 
he  harl  alwaya  a  plausible  reaaon  fat  it 
But  it  happened  ao  oflen,  Ihat  a  stand- 
ing order  waa  issued  to  relaaae  him 
from  bringing  water,  except  iriien  he 
e^'inced  a  penect  willingneaa  to  do  it 
But  his  tastes  sought  a  wider  field  than 
tlie  shop  and  fiinu  of  hia  master.  He 
became  a  leader  of  the  vicioiia  boys 
of  the  parish ;  and  sometimes  a  ftUower 
of  more  depraved  and  wicked 
From  robbing  birds*  nests  hfi 
oeeded  to  pecmations  upon  the  j^ , 
and  orchards  of  the  nd^houiiiood : 
and  ultimately,  while  yet  a  boiy,  to 
aaaist  in  amuggUng,  Under  tfaaia  eh^ 
cumatanae%  with  no  nkiliment  flf  the 
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bad  treatment  lie  always  received  in 
i&ia  master^B  houae,  he  araconded,  in  his 
■eTenteenth  year,  with  the  intention  of 
entering  a  man-<^-war.  He  was  led  to 
tlda  selectian  of  his  inture,  by  occur- 
rences that,  aa  little  as  he  thoap^ht  of  it 
in  its  conception  and  frustration,  had 
no  small  ahiure  in  determining  his  sub- 
sequent career  and  his  ultimate  emi- 
nence. 

During   his    apprenticeship,  a    few 
numbers  of  the  "Weekly  Entertainer" 
were  brought  into  his  mastcr^s  family. 
It  eontainod  many  tales  and  anecdotes, 
wldch  he  read  with  great  avidity.    He 
was  especially  interested  in  the  narra- 
tiTes  of  adventures  connected  with  the 
American  war.  PaulJones,  the  Serapis, 
and  the  Ban  Homme  Bichard  excited 
bis  mind  with  a  profound  attraction. 
They  mingled  with  nis  thoughts  by  day, 
and  his  dreams  by  night.  He  longed  to 
be  in  a  pirate-ship,  a  thought  natural  to 
bis  perverted  tastes  and  vicious  habits. 
lliere  was  also  in  the  house  an  odd 
Tolume  of  the  history  of  England  dur- 
ing the  Commonwealth.     l%ese  were 
read-  again  and  a^ain,  \mtil,  having 
nothing  else  to  reaxi^  they  prilled  on  his 
taste,  and  he  turned  aside  to  low  and 
eomipting  pleasures.    It  is  true  there 
was  a  Bible  in  the  house,  but  the  com- 
mand to  read  it  on  tlie  Sabbath,  apart 
from  a  natural  distaste  for  Puoh  read- 
mg,  was  an  effectual  l>ar  to  obedience. 
With  books,  his  life  might  have  taken 
an  earlier  turn  to  rectitude.    But  he 
bad  them  not;  and  in  the  absence  of 
mesns  to  gratify  the  disposition  to  read, 
be  almost  lost  the  ability.     Still  his 
leading  gave  direction  to  thought,  and 
supplied  the  material.    It  was  under 
the  mfluence  of  thoughts  thus  boi'n  in 
bis  mind,  that  he  abridged  his  appren- 
ticeship by  flight,  an<l  steered  his  course 
to  Plymouth.   When  he  set  out  on  this 
adventure,  he  liad  but  sixteen-pence- 
bslfpennv,  and  went  by  his  home  to 
increase  his  store.    His  father  was  ab- 
lent,  and  his  mother,  at  a  loss  what  to 
lb,  declined,  but  j^rsuaded  him  to  stay 
sU  night,  helping  his  father  might  get 
luone,  and  detain  him,  or  transfer  the 
■katter  of  sup]>lyiug  his  wants  from 
herself.    The  next  morniug.  to  the  dis- 
aay  of  his  family,  he  wsis  gone.    But 
tlbe  *^  providence  that  Bha]>es  the  ends  ** 
if  life,  hindered  the  consummation  of 
his  plans,  checked  his  d<>\\niward  course, 
•ed  turned  his  feet  to  the  paths  of  vir- 
tsi^  tts»fa^"""^j  and  honour.    His  first 


night  from  home  was  spent  in  a  hay- 
field.  The  next  morning,  a  ferry  and 
his  breakfast  took  twopence  of  his 
stock  of  cash,  and  filled  nim  with  dis- 
may at  its  probable  early  consumption. 
Passing  through  Liskeare,  with  a  view 
of  replenishing  his  purse,  he  sought 
employment  atliis  trade,  but  to  provide 
the  necessary  implements  nearly  ex- 
hausted his  means.  He  was  soon  re- 
duced to  an  extremity  of  hunger  truly 
pitiable.  His  fellow  workmen,  seeing 
ne  did  not  quit  his  work  for  dinner 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  do,  made 
some  inquiiy  as  to  where  ho  dined, 
when  one  of  them  facetiously  replied, 
**At  the  sign  of  the  Mouth,  to  be  sure." 
He  endured  the  jilxj,  but  to  appease  the 
urgent  cravings  of  hunger,  drew  his 
apron-strings,  and  compressed  his  sto- 
mach into  a  smaller  circle,  and  stitched 
away  with  the  best  heart  he  could 
summon  to  his  aid.  The  next  day,  his 
employer,  discovering  he  was  a  runa- 
way apprentice,  dismissed  him  from  the 
shop,  advising  him  to  return  to  his 
master.  Ere  he  left  the  door,  his  elder 
brother  came  in  pursuit  of  him.  His 
father,  having  accidentally  heard  where 
he  was,  sent  for  him.  Hie  message 
came  at  the  time  of  need.  Ho  only 
consented  to  return,  on  condition  that 
he  was  not  to  be  sent  back  to  St. 
Blazey.  His  indentures  were  subse- 
quently cancelled. 

Mr.  I)rew  ever  after  considered  this 
as  the  turning-point  of  his  destiny.  In 
later  periods  of  life,  when  fame,  fortune, 
and  family  were  his,  ho  was  accustomea 
to  refer  to  these  circumstances  as  occa- 
sions when  his  future  destiny  trembled 
on  the  iKjam,  and  a  hair  might  have 
turned  it  down  with  a  force  that  would 
have  depressed  and  ruined  him  for 
ever. 

For  some  months  after  leaving  Lis- 
keare, he  remained  with  his  father.  He 
then   went  to  the    neighbourhood  of 
Pl\Tnouth,  where    for  two    years,  or 
more,  he  pursued  his  trade  with  in- 
creasing  profit  to  himself,  but  with 
very  little  improvement  to  his  moral 
1  character.  During  this  period,  he  came 
i  veiy  near  losing  his  life  in  a  smuggling 
\  adventure.  But  it  is  said,  on  the  autho- 
'  rity  of  one  familiar  with  him  at  the 
i  time,  there  was  a  surprising  mental 
I  development,  especially  m  his  readiness 
at  repartee,  and  his  powers  of  reason- 
.  ing ;  so  striking,  indeed,  that  few  were 
I  bold  enough  to  provoke  the  one,  or 
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eiiira^re  the  other.  It  made  him  pro- 
iiiiiieiit  amongst  his  craftsmen,  and 
j^ave  j^oat  importance  to  his  opinions. 
It  was  not  from  books,  for  he  was  still 
t-areless  of  them,  but  the  friction  of  in- 
tcroourae  with  men,  the  collision  of 
iniiid  with  mind,  that  elicited  thought, 
and  awakened  a  faculty  hitherto  slum- 
Urinj^'  in  the  repose  of  a  profound 
ifrnorance.  AVe  shall  see  how,  following 
this  threaii,  he  was  led  out  of  the  laby- 
liuth  of  his  vicious  propensities,  into  a 
straiirht  path  of  intelligent  rectitude 
auil  virtuous  actiWty. 

"The  pencrouB  pride 
That  glows  in  him  who  on  himself  relies, 
Entering  the  li^ts  of  life." 

In  January,  1785,  ho  removed  to  St. 
Austell,  and  became  foreman,  in  his 
branch  of  tnule,  to  a  young  man  who 
carried  on  the  busincfw  of  a  shoemaker, 
a  fcHiddlcr,  and  a  Iwokbinder.  It  was 
hore,  and  under  these  circumatAUces, 
that  he  i*enewed  his  acquaintance  with 
bookrt,  and  ])ro8ecuted  the  advantage 
under  every  conceivable  discourage- 
ment. Si>caking  of  his  ignorance  at 
tliis  time,  in  after  life,  he  wiitl.  **I  was 
scarcely  able  to  reail,  and  almost  totally 
unable  to  wTite.  Literature  was  a  term 
to  which  I  couhl  annex  no  idea.  Gram- 
mar I  knew  not  the  meaning  of.  I  was 
exjiert  at  follies,  acute  in  trities,  and 
injrouious  alK)ut  nonsense."  His  writ- 
in;r  was  compjired  to  the  **tr:ices  of  a 
sj)id<n*  dipi>ctl  in  ink,  and  set  to  cniwl 
nu  i)apcr.''  On  this  foundation  he  Ix;- 
gan  to  build ;  and  the  finished  super- 
structure was  of  magnificent  propor- 
tion-^— glorious  in  its  adornments,  and 
dnnible  as  time. 

Tlie  shop  of  his  master  was  frequented 
by  a  better  class  of  persons  than  he  had 
over  Iveu  brouglit  into  contiict  Aiith ; 
and  the  topics  of  conversation  were 
aln)vo  the  standanl  of  his  information. 
Kc  listened  to  their  di.scussions  with  a 
(h'op  and  painful  consciousness  of  his 
own  tlefocts.  S<:)metimes  ho  was  ai>- 
]Hiale«l  to,  to  decide  a  (hmbtful  point, 
'riie  appeal  llattere<l,  but  humbled  him. 
The  (lesire  to  know  was  l»orn  in  his 
mind  ;  and  ho  set  himself  to  seek  know- 
ledge. He  examined  dictionaries,  added 
Won  Is  to  his  small  stock,  aiiil  treasured 
them  with  a  miser's  care.  Books  came 
to  \)c  bound  ;  he  read  their  titles,  and 
gleaned  i^leas  from  their  pages ;  and 
truth  Ixjgan  to  dawn  on  the  darkness 
of  his  mind.    ^The  more  I  read,"  he 


says,  ^  the  more  I  felt  mj  own  igno- 
rance ;  and  the  more  I  felt  mj  igno- 
rance, the  more  invincible  became  my 
energy  to  snrmonnt  it.  Every  leisure 
moment  was  now  employed  in  reading 
one  thing  or  other."  He  conld  com- 
mand but  very  little  leisure.  Lank 
poverty  and  clamorons  want  cried  ont 
against  every  pause  in  hia  emplorment 
''  l?>om  early  chime  to  vesper  beU,"  and 
deep  in  the  nighty  he  was  doouMd  to 
hiimmer  heel-taps,  and  stitch  on  8ola^ 
while  his  own  soul  was  alive  with  the 
desire  to  know.  **  Where  there's  a  will, 
tlieiv's  a  way."  He  had  "the  will," 
and  he  found  "the  way."  He  wai 
obliged  to  eat ;  and  he  would  make  it 
a  meal  for  soul  and  body.  He  took  a 
}H)ok  to  his  repast;  and  crammed  ideas 
in  his  mind,  and  food  into  bis  stomach 
at  the  same  time.  Digestion  in  both 
departments  was  not  incompatible  with 
stitching.  In  Uiis  way,  five  or  six  pages 
were  mastered  at  a  meal. 

At  an  early  stage  of  his  new  intd- 
lec>tual  life,  a  gentleman  brougfatLocke'i 
EfiA&y  on  the  Human  Understanding  to 
Ik?  b<*>und.  It  was  a  new  conception  to 
his  mind.  He  had  never  heard  of  it 
Ix'fore.  He  pored  over  its  pages  with 
n  l:iscination  as  profound  as  a  philoso- 
pher s  joy  at  a  new  discovery — a  sensa- 
tion as  new  and  thrilling  as  a  child^a 
over  his  first  toy-book,  and  drank  in 
his  reasonings  with  a  zest  as  transport- 
ing imd  heartfelt.  It  was  as  when  a 
new  star  blazes  in  the  telescope  of  the 
astronomer.  But  its  magnitode  was 
greater  than  a  star.  It  was  a  new  worid 
with  its  suns  and  systems,  that  filled 
his  soul  from  horizon  to  zenith  with 
brilliant  images  and  gorgeous  hopet^ 
The  continent  of  mind  was  spread  out 
lH.'foi*o  him.  Wha,t  would  he  not  hava 
given  to  own  that  world  of  thought! 
'*I  would  willingly  have  labooied  a 
fortnight  to  have  the  books."  Conld 
his  desire  be  more  forcibly  expressed  ? 
Again,  he  says,  "  I  had  then  no  oonoep- 
tiou  that  they  coidd  be  obtained  tar 
money."  How  priceless  did  he  <wny«Ur 
them.  But  they  were  soon  canied 
away ;  and  his  mind  f^t  as  if  the  snn 
had  <:onc  down  in  the  early  morning. 
Yet  they  left  a  luminous  track  behind 
them,  rich  and  glorious  as  a'  westem 
sky  when  the  sun  has  gone  to  waken 
the  song  of  gladness  in  other  dimes^ 
Years  passed  before  he  saw  the  Eaaj 
again,  yet  the  imprenion  was  new 
lost  finmi  hia  mind.    'lliiabookMiaD 
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Qol  to  tUidc,  to  ftd,  and  ta  reMoiiy 
aU  without,  and  from  all  within, 
kvo  the  fint  mataph  jsioal  tam  to 
Bind;  and  I  ooltivatod  the  little 
rladgo  of  writing  which  I  had  ao- 
id.  in  order  to  pat  down  my  reflec- 
.  it  awakened  me  from  my  stapor, 
indnoed  me  to  form  a  reeolntion  to 
don  the  groyelling  views  which  I 
been  accustomed  to  entertain." 
Aoffore  no  specific  object,  besides 
general  one  of  improvement,  had 
mI  his  efforts.  Ijocke  awakened 
inquiries,  and  concentrated  his 
al  energies.  Its  influence  was 
trial  upon  every  period,  and  on 
r  undertaking,  of  nis  subsequent 
or. 

was  about  the  same  time  that 
Mr  and  a  sublimer  change  was 
^it  in  the  moral  nature  of  Mr. 
r.  A  mother's  hand  had  scattered 
weds  of  life  over  the  soil  of  his 
g  heart.  In  childhood  and  youth 
«med  to  have  fallen  on  stonpr 
nd.  It  had  brou£^ht  forth  no  frmt 
righteousness.  But  now  the  seed 
genninated  long  after  the  hand  of 
ower  was  still  in  the  grave.  The 
rent  instrumental  cause  of  his 
ions  quickening  was  the  remark- 
triumphant  death  of  his  brother, 
awakened  reflection  on  the  folly 
rickedness  of  his  own  life,  and  the 
flB  nature  of  his  pursuits.  These 
easions  were  strengthened  under 
linistiT  of  the  then  youthful,  but 
irorld-knovm  and  honoured  Adam 
ce.  Coincident  with  these  things, 
eathless  work  of  that — 

B^eniouB  dreamer,  in  whoso  well-told 
tale 

ei  fiction  and  plain  truth  alike  pre- 
vail:'* 

Pilgrim's  Progress — gave  shape  to 
loi^^ts,  and  direction  to  his  life, 
infusion  of  the  religious  element 
bis  nature  was  a  most  important 
k  in  his  existence.  It  gave  tone 
( feelings,  spnghtliness  and  vigour 
I  mind,  punty  and  decision  to  his 
cter.  It  brought  him  into  a  new 
qihere  of  being,  placed  new  and 
r  objects  before  his  mind,  and 
d  the  profound  depths  of  his  in- 
taal  and  moral  nature  with  higher 
ktions,  and  a  more  ennobling  am- 
u  Old  things  were  passed  away ; 
new  life,  stretching  outward  and 
id,  Menning  asefumeas  and  hap- 


piiiflfl|,t]i0rewaidiofTiztii6with  ^tm 
oonquesta  of  duty,  waa  mapped  on  hk 
soul  in  lines  of  fire,  traced  by  the  finger 
ofQod.  Henoeforth,  in  the  oonto^A- 
tton  of  his  lifiL  we  perceive  not  otdym 
new  direction,  bat  a  ftdler  developmeiit 
of  mental  eneigj;  and  trace  the  appli- 
cation of  his  powers  to  aulnecta  reject- 
ing larath,  daty,  and  Qod,  that  reli^OQa 
conviction  alone  could  auggeat  or  sup- 
port He  is  no  longer  ambitioua  to 
tread  the  deck  of  a  pirate-ahip.  The 
past  is  forffotten ;  or  exists  as  a  mourn- 
ful rememnranoe.  A  purer  principle 
is  implanted  in  hia  nature.  It  haa 
taken  root  in  hia  heart ;  ita  foliage  and 
ita  fruita  diidangitifth  m^d  adorn  hia 
subsequent  career. 

It  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  hia 
difficulties  either  in  getting  bread  or 
books  had  ceased.  'Aey  were  still  at 
the  flood-tide.  He  was  still  ''inured 
to  poverty  and  toil**  He  had  entered 
into  business  for  himaelfbut  on  a  scds 
exceedini^ylimited.  Dr.  FranUin^a 
"Wav  to  Wealth,"  of  which  he  pea- 
sessed  a  copy,  was  his  chart  *Foor 
Richard  **  gave  pithy  but  very  excellent 
advice  to  poor  Sammy  Drew.  Eighteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  ''the 
sound  of  his  hammer**  might  be  heard* 
He  had  borrowed  five  pounds  to  b^[in 
business ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  year  that  he  was  able  to 
return  it.  But  his  business,  and  his 
own  character  for  industry  and  inte- 
grity, were  established.  He  was  in 
the  tpay  to  wealth.  His  desire,  how- 
ever, was  not  inordinate.  He  only 
wished  to  be  able  to  spare  some  mo- 
ments firom  constant  toil,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  reading  and  study.  In  a  few 
years,  this  object  was  accompUshed, 
and  he  found  himself  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue his  long-cherished  scheme  of  mental 
improvement  But  the  best-conoerted 
schemes  sometimes  fiuL  His  were 
nearly  wrecked  by  politics.  He  was 
savea  by  an  incident  as  aingnli^'  as  it 
was  effectual  During  the  American 
war  everybodv  was  a  politician.  In 
his  boyhood  he  took  sides  with  the 
Colonies.  He  had  not  yet  changed  his 
opinions  ;  and  there  was  danger  of 
political  discussion  engaging  his  atten- 
tion to  the  exclusion  or  detriment  oi 
his  more  important  mental  occupationa. 
From  this  hazard  he  was  preserved  by 
an  incident  which  may  be  given  in  hia 
own  language. 

A  frirad  one  day  remarked  to  him 
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"Mr.  Drew,  more  than  once  I  have 
heard  you  (juote  that  expression — 

'Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  bo 
wise.* 

You  quote  it  as  being  true ;  but  how 
are  we  to  understand  it  J  ** 

"I  can  give  you,"  he  replied,  "an 
instance  from  my  own  experience. 
When  I  began  business,  I  wits  a  great 
politician.  My  master's  shop  had  been 
a  chosen  place  for  political  discussion, 
and  there,  I  suppose,  I  acquired  my  fond- 
ness for  such  debates.  For  the  first 
year  I  had  too  much  to  do  and  to  think 
about  to  indulge  my  propensity  for 
politics :  but  after  getting  a  little  nhea^l 
m  the  world,  I  began  to  dip  into  tliese 
matters  again,  very  soon  I  entered 
OS  deeply  into  newsjuiper  argument  as 
if  my  livelihoo<l  depended  on  it.  My 
shop  wjis  oft*;n  filled  with  loungers, 
who  came  to  canvass  public  measures  ; 
and  now  and  then  1  went  into  mv 
neighbours'  houses  (»n  a  similar  errand. 
This  encroached  on  my  time ;  and  I 
found  it  necessary  sometimes  to  work 
till  midnight,  to  make  up  for  the  hours 
I  had  lost.  One  night,  after  my  shut- 
ters were  closed,  and  I  wils  busily  em- 
plo^-ed,  some  little  urchin  who  was 
passing  the  street  put  his  mouth  to  the 
Key-hole  of  the  door,  and,  v.-ith  a  shrill 
p!p>e,  cried  out,  *  Shoemaker !  shoe- 
maker !  work  by  night  and  run  aliout 
by  day!'" 

**  And  did  vou,'*  inquired  his  friend, 
"  pursue  the  boy  witli  your  stirrup,  to 
chastise  him  for  his  iiwolence  ?" 

"No,  no.  Had  a  pistol  Ixjcn  fired 
off  at  my  ear,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  dismayed  or  confounded.  I 
dropi)ed  my  work,  saying  to  myself^ 
*  True,  true  1  >)ut  you  shall  never  have 
that  to  say  of  me  again.'  I  have  never 
forgotten  it ;  and  while  1  recollect  any- 
thing, I  never  shall.  To  me  it  was  the 
voice  of  God  ;  and  it  has  been  a  word 
in  season  throughout  my  life.  I 
learned  from  it  not  to  leave  till  to- 
morrow the  work  of  to-day,  or  to  idle 
when  I  ought  to  be  working.  From 
that  time  I  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  I 
ceased  to  venture  on  the  restless  sea  of  I 
politics,  or  trouble  myself  about  mat- 
ters which  did  nr»t  concern  me.  The 
blias  of  ignorance  on  political  topics  I 
often  experienced  in  after  life  ; — the 
foUy  of  Deing  wise  my  early  history 
shows." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  boyish  freak 


confers  such  a  bleasing  upon  man  and 
the  world.  It  was  sport  to  lum,  but  a 
life's  blessing  to  his  intended  Tictim. 
It  checked  and  cured  a  bad  habit,  and 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  straggle  to 
ascend  the  hUl  of  knowledge.  ^^Aks, 
a  thousand  times,  for  that  piece  of 
!  midnight  mischief ! 

*'  Ail !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  tempk 
I  dLiiies  af&r  / " 

I      This  is  the  utterance  extorted  by  the 

I  pangs  of  intellectual  labour.     How  ex- 

I  quisitely  must  it  have  been  felt  at  each 

I  stage  of  his  coiu'se,  ever\'  step  of  Ids 

.  a.'^irent,  by  Mr.  Drew,     between  the 

point  on  which  he  stood,  and  the  foot 

of  the  hill,  what  vast  fields  stretched 

thuir  broad  and  interminable  lengths 

before    him.     Each    was    fx^esh    with 

'  flowers,  alluring  to  taste,  attractive  to 

'  the  eye,  fair  to  the  vision,  and  flattering 

to  hoi>e  iis  *•  the  tree  of  knowledge '^  to 

the  motlier  of  the  human  race.     But 

when  he  e3.saved  to  enter, 

1 

I  "  (.'lull  ^u'Durj'  repressed  his  noble  rage, 

'     And  froze  the  genial  current  of  his  aooL" 

Industi-y  and  economy  had  *"'  broken 
the  neck  of  his  difficulties/*  and  left 
I  him  with  some  degree  of  leisure  to 
'  pursue  liis  ruling  passion, — the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  Possessed  of  the 
opiKjrtunity  for  unprovement,  he  in- 
creased his  etforts,  and  enlarged  his 
plans  of  acquiring  information.  Fugi- 
tive thoughts— those  first  and  be«t 
toat'hings  of  truth — wore  preserved 
^lith  an  avaricious  care.  Even  while  at 
work  he  kei)t  wnting  materials  at  his 
side,  to  note  the  processes  of  his  mind, 
and  fix,  Ixjyond  the  possibility  of  for- 
getfulncss,  the  outlines  of  arguments 
on  such  subjects  as  engaged  hia  atten- 
tion for  the  time.  But  he  had  not  yet 
fixed  upon  any  plan  of  study,  any  one 
suVtject  or  science  that  was  to  engross 
his  etforts  or  absorb  his  powers.  His 
one  desire  was  to  know,  to  grow  in 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  He  waa  on 
the  shore.  The  broad  sea  of  trath  was 
before  hhn.  He  wished  to  sound  its 
depths,  not  to  skim  its  crested  waTet. 
We  shall  see  what  determined  hk 
choice. 

^  The  sciences  lay  before  me.  I  dis- 
covered charms  in  each,  but  was  anaUe 
to  embrace  them  idl^  and  hesitated  m 
making  a  selection.   IhadleMnidthak 
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'  One  science  only  will  ouo  genius  fit, 
So  Tart  it  art,  so  nArrow  Lumau  \nt.* 

At  first  I  felt  such  an  attachment  to 
.-uitrononij,  that  I  resolved  to  confine 
ray  views  to  the  stndj  of  that  Hcience  ; 
I  rut  I  floon  found  myself  too  defective 
ill  arithmetic  to  make  any  j)roticiency. 
Mfxlem  history  wa«  my  next  object; 
flit  I  quickly  <lisoovered  that  more 
lHi.»ksaii<i  time  were  neoci^sary  than  I 
i*«juld  either  purchajse  or  sjiare,  and  on 
this  aceount  history  waK  akindonc«l. 
In  the  region  of  metaphyuics  I  saw 
neither  of  the  above  impediment!*.  It 
never!  helefts  apf>eared  to  \ie  a  thi»my 
i«th.  but  I  determined  to  enter,  and 
aeeordingly  began  to  tread  it" 

Poverty  selected  the  tield  on  which 
he  waj«  to  win  his  triumphs,  and  carve 
hi«  way  to  usefulness  and  honoiii.  It 
wiw  indeed  a  thorny  patli.  hedged 
with  diftieulties.  lie  entered  it  with  a 
;;i:int*s  enL-r^v.  The  immaterial  world, 
with  its  enipin»s  of  being,  its  unfath^m- 
iMe  Hntitie-*,  uneaustMl  causes,  endless 
■  ?  irrinizations,  mysterious  laws,  :ind 
-^.tinlesri  powers,  was  the  world 
'iiFfQ^h  which  he  was  to  rojiui  with 
'he  freedom  of  a  freelH»rn  citizen.  The 
nwp  of  that  world  alrea<ly  existed  in 
=  utiine  in  his  own  intellect u:il  an<l 
•.'I'-ral  U-iiiy.  His  own  }>eiiitr  was  the 
i'>-*r  «f  entrance  tu  tliat  w..rld  of 
-piritual  existences  of  which 

*■  Mi.li'H.-!   -w.ilk  the  i*Hrt!i  iin-ict.-:i. 
\\  hether  \vl-  w:ikf  <ir  «Um-1'.* 

lu  MJ.'h  A  stmly,  tlie  lieavio>t  draft 

■V  m!  1   )»f   (tn    his   uwn  nn-ntrd   nr«;;ui- 

.-:ii.  n.  at  ling  witf*  the  sm:dK-«t  ])nvi  uf 

:.<  lalM.ur.     Reflection  -  tleep.  earnest, 

f-r  .tra«-ted    n'tlectiuii,  -  in    which    the 

-  -ul   turned  inw-.m!    u|m.u   itself,   sur- 

v^vt-l.  as  in  a  niirn»r.  the  unseen  world 

'f  life,  activity,  and   immortality,  was 

:h':  lirst  ami  iva.*«'lfss  demand  uf  t!ie 

puliitM-t.     Tlie   <litricultic-i  of  his   start 

in  th«*  puri'uit  r.f  kjiowledize.  and  the 

►  Lf-rffv  that  triuniphi-d  uver  them,  had 

eminently  .judilied  liim  f -r  the  t-.ils  •>f 

hi-i    ucw    career.     fl«-adinif    tilled    his  ' 

l'-b«ure  :  ri-fle«-tiun  •:>ccupied  him  wliilo  ' 

ut  Work.     ir«.'  [»«»r!scsso«i,  in  a  remark-  i 

iMc  dem-i'.  tlie  jniwer  of  abstnictinj;  ' 

hi«i  miiid  fr-im  surrf»undin;^'  objects,  and  i 

r.iinj;  it,  like  a  leech,  ui^m  whatever  | 

i-u'-jt-ct    oecupied    his    atteiitii>n.     FFe  I 

•-•oal.l  rea«l.  and  rock  the  crailh*  ;  an<l  ! 

Li*  prof  lumlrst  ment;d  in\or.tigations 

were  uHen  carried  on  amidst  the  din  of 

danestlc&fEun.  Hn  works,  which  have 


^ven  his  name  to  fiime,  and  will  waft 
I  it  to  immortality,  wore  written,  not  in 
I  the  solitude  of  the  study,  but  amidst 
j  the  hanmicring  of  heel-tajis  and  the 
I  cries  of  childrcxi.  He  had  no  study — 
no  retirement  "I  write,"  he  said, 
*'amid  the  cries  and  cradles  of  my 
children,  and  frequently  when  I  review 
what  I  have  written,  endeavour  to  cul- 
tivate *the  art  to  blot*"  During  the 
day,  he  wrote  down  '^the  shreds  and 
patches"  of  thought  and  argument 
At  night,  he  elaborated  them  into  form 
and  unity.  "His  usual  R<»at,  after 
closing  the  business  of  the  day.  was  a 
low  nursing  chair  iMVside  the  kitchen 
fire.  Here,  with  the  Iwllows  on  his 
knees  for  a  desk,  and  the  usual  culi- 
nary and  domestic  matters  in  jjrogi-ess 
around  him.  his  work?,  prior  t<»  1805, 
were  ch  icily  written." 

The  tirst  in-mluction  of  Mr.  Drew's 
j)en  W.1S  a  defence  of  Christianity,  in 
answer   to    what    a   celebrate<l   Irish 
barrister  has  called  **'  that  most  aliomi- 
nable  abomination   of  all  abominable 
a>Kiminations,    *Tom   Paine's    Age  of 
Kcason.' "     It  wa.«<  elicited  by  circum- 
stmces    no    less    attractive    in    their 
nature   than  they  proved  to  l»e  bene- 
ficial to  tlie  sjiiritual  interests  of  one 
I  of  th»'  ]v^rtie^!.      Amongst   the  friends 
■  dniwn   to  ^Ir.    Prew   by   his   liti-rary 
pursuits  and  the  attractions  of  his  fx- 
I»an<iing  inti'llect.  was  a  young  geiitle- 
.  man.  a  sur-reou,  schooled  in  the  writiiis,'': 
of  Voltain*.     F{«»uss«*au.    Oib)»on.    a!:d 
Hunif.     Confirmed   in   infidelity   ]»iin- 
self.  Ih'  son«:ht   t<»  shake*  t}ie  rrlijri'ms 
convicti«»ns  «if  tJie   ]»ioiis    and    ^Ir'iiir- 
min<lcd,  but  humble  sh«K*ni;sker.    Tiny 
had      frequently     discussed     absini  .• 
(iuesti«»ns    <.f    «'thics  ;     es]»ecially    tli.' 
nature  of  evi<leiice,  und   the  primary 
source    of    irmral    ]»rincij»les.      When 
Paine's  *•  Age  »  f  Keason  "  apj»eJired.  he 
procured  it,  and  fi»rtified  himself  with 
its  object  i' ins  a^Tiinst  Kevelation  ;  and, 
assuming  a  b..ldt?r  tone,  commence<l  an 
undisg'jisnl  attack  on  the  Bible.    Fintl- 
ing  his  own  arguments  ineffectual,  he 
proffered  the  loan  of  the  book,  stipu- 
lating that  he  sliould  read  it  attentively, 
and   give   liis   o]  tin  ions   with    candour 
after  a  ^.'areful  insj)ecti<^»n.     During  its 
perusid  tlie  various  points  of  its  attaek 
on   Christianity   were  brought    under 
discussi<in.     Mr.  l)rew  niade  n<»tes  ot 
these  cimversations.     En»  they  closeil, 
the  surgeon  Ix^gan  to  waver  in  his  con 
fidence  in  the  **  Age  of  B«ai(on  ;*'  tnd 
E  2 
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the  ultimate  result  was  that  he  trans- 
ferred his  doubtrt  from  the  Bible  to 
Paine,  and  died  an  humble  believer  in 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  in  cheer- 
ful hope  of  the  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality it  brings  to  light.  Tlie  notes 
of  Mr.  Drew  were  sutwequently  re- 
modelled and  offered  to  tlie  pulilie.  Its 
appearance  produced  a  jxiwerful  im- 
pression in  behalf  of  religion,  then 
most  virulently  assailed  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  French  Atheism  and 
English  Deism.  It  placed  its  author 
upon  commanding  ground  as  a  pro- 
found thinker  and  a  skilful  debater ; 
and  attracted  to  him  a  larger  class 
of  more  distinguished  and  })owei-ful 
friends.  This  lirat-bom  of  his  bram 
was  published  in  17i)9.  It  was  followed 
in  rapid  succession  by  several  other 
pampidets  ;  one  a  poem  of  six  hundred 
lines,  rich  in  thought,  but  too  local  in 
subject,  and  less  ^nciful  tlian  popular 
taste  in  "  the  art  of  poetry*'  require»l  ; 
the  other  was  a  defence  of  his  cliurch 
against  the  attack  of  one  in  whom  the 
qualities  of  author,  magistrate,  and 
clergyman  were  blended.  His  defence 
was  as  successful  in  refuting  the  as- 
sault, as  it  wiis,  in  the  mildness  and 
manliness  of  its  spirit,  in  converting  the 
assailant  into  a  personal  friend. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Drew  issued  a  larger 
work,  a  volume  alone  sufficient  to  stamp 
his  name  with  immortality.  It  was  on 
the  **  Immortality  and  Immateriality 
of  the  Human  Soul."  It  is  a  master- 
])ieoe  of  profound  thinking,  acute  rea- 
soning, and  logical  accuracy.  The 
English  language  boasts  no  superior 
work  on  the  subject. 

It  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
}ni})lic  mind,  and  attracted  a  large  num- 
Ut  of  learned  men  to  the  obscure,  but 
])r<)fouiid,  metaphysician  of  St.  Austell, 
riio  history  of  the  volume  furnishes  an 
interesting  i)age  in  the  life  of  author- 
ship. Wlien  finished,  it  was  offered  to 
a  Cornish  publisher  for  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds.  But  he  could  not  risk 
such  an  amount  on  the  work  of  one 
"  unknown  to  fame."  It  was  then  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  and  the  edition 
was  exhausted  long  before  the  demand 
for  it  was  supplied.  Many  years  after 
this,  Dr.  Clarke  said  Mr.  Drew  was 
"  a  child  in  money  matters."  The  oc- 
casion before  us  justifies  the  remark. 
Afraid  of  the  risk  of  a  second  edition, 
he  8old  the  copyright  to  a  British  book- 
•eller  for  twenty  pounds  and  thirty 


copies  of  the  work.  Before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  copyright,  it  had  paased 
through  four  editions  in  Ei^rLand, 
two  in  America ;  and  had  been  trans- 
lated and  published  in  France.  The 
author  survived  the  twenty-eight  years 
of  the  copyright,  and  it  became  his 
property.  He  then  gave  it  a  final  re- 
vision, and  sold  it  for  two  hundred  and 
fift}t  pounds.  A  fact  that  proves  its 
sterling  value. 

His  Essay  on  the  Soul  was  foUowed, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  another 
work,  not  less  aljstruse,  and  certainly 
not  less  important  to  the  future  des- 
tinv  of  the  human  race ;  "  The  Identity 
and  General  Resurrection  of  the 
Human  Body."  His  former  work  had 
surprised  the  critics  of  tiie  day.  This 
confounded  them.  They  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  the  man ;  and  tfaey 
were  afraid  to  adventure  in  a  review, 
upon  the  vast  and  profound  ocean  of 
metaphysics,  over  which  he  sailed  with 
the  freedom  of  a  rover,  bearing  a  flag 
that  held  out  a  challenge  to  the  world 
The  editors  of  several  Reviews,  as  did 
also  the  publisher,  courted  a  criticifln 
of  the  work.  But  they  could  find  no 
one  able  and  willing  to  attempt  it.  At 
length  one  of  them  ventured  to  ask  the 
author  for  a  criticism  on  his  own  work, 
as  the  only  person  competent  to  do  it 
justice.  The  request  stirred  his  indig- 
nation. "  Such  things,"  was  his  reply, 
"may  be  among  the  tricks  of  trade; 
but  I  will  never  soil  my  fingers  with 
them."  But  it  went  not  without  a 
notice.  It  was  reviewed  in  two  weeki. 
But  the  verdict  of  the  public  is  re- 
corded in  the  fact  of  the  rapid  sale  of 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  copies. 

The  improvement  of  Mr.  Drew*i 
circumstances  has  been  spoken  oil  He 
had  not  grown  rich.  The  gain  of  a  lioU 
thne  for  mental  pursuits,  was  all  the 
wealth  his  literary  labours  had  secured. 
His  publications  gave  him  fiune  as  an 
author,  and  attracted  fiiends  ardent 
and  anxious  to  assist  him ;  bat  they 
contributed  very  little  to  his  release 
from  the  daily  avocations  of  his  shop. 
He  was  still  poor ;  and,  to  sain  dai^ 
bread  for  himself  and  his  fiunuj,  he  was 
compielled  to  ^  stick  to  his  last."  Evoi 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  he  oondnded 
a  letter  to  a  distin^ished  antiqnariaii 
of  London,  with  me  remark :  **  I  am 
now  writing  on  a  piece  of  leather,  and 
have  no  time  to  copy  or  ooxreot.'*  Y«^ 
in  reading  his  pages^  ^diile  tiia  aiindii 
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stretched  to  its  utmost  tension  to  com- 
poM  the  depth  and  elevation  of  his 
thoughts,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
nsalize  that  they  were  written  on  a 
piece  of  leather  in  the  midst  of  his 
wurkmen,  or  in  the  chimney  comer, 
with  a  bellows  on  his  knee,  and  with 
one  foot  rocking  a  brawling  child  to 
sleep.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  reality ;  and 
aildii  new  confirmation  to  the  hack- 
neyed remark  that  ^  truth  is  stranger 
thin  ficti(»n.'*  As  late  as  1809,  IVo- 
fejisor  Kldd,  of  Aberdeen,  wrote  to  him 
as  follows:  **When  I  read  your  ad- 
tlress,  1  admired  your  mind,  and  felt 
for  your  family ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment began  t<i  revolve  how  I  might 
amist  merit  emerging  from  hardships. 
I  have  at  length  conceived  a  way 
which  will  in  all  likelihood,  put  you 
audyimr  dear  infants  in  independence.** 
The  plan  of  the  Professor  was  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Drew  to  enter  tlie  lists  for  a 
prize  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  for  an 
rSKay  on  "  The  Being  and  Attributes  of 
Gc-J.  *  He  entered,  but  did  not  win, 
much  to  the  sorrow  of  his  kind-hearted 
ativiser.  But  the  work,  in  two  volumes, 
was  subi»equently  published,  and  aug- 
mrnieii  tlie  fume  ol  '*  The  Metaphysioil 
Shi-em-iker." 

By  the  aijenoy  vf  his  friend.  Dr. 
('■i:irke,  lie  w;us  enjL'a^'ed  tu  write  for 
>L  vri-il  Reviews,  **  ivceiviiii;  —  f]:uineas 
l*-r  tvcrv  jtriiited  sheet."  He  also 
■••  Tiimt-noed  lecturing  to  classes  on 
;ri":i:ninrir,  liist«»ry.  gongrapliy,  and  aa- 
:r -n  ■i[iy.  Si*verul  years  were  spent 
'.1:  :ii»-.'e  enij)loymeiiti<.  They  pavetl 
!i!.-  uay,  an*!  ])re|iared  him  to  enter  a 
I  .r::ir  tiM  «»f  lalH»iir,  on  a  more  ele- 
\::UA  pl:itr..nu  ..f  life.' 

in  1**1I»  he  was  invited  to  Liveq^ool, 
: .'  ;:ike  the  mana^'euieut  of  the  "^  Impe- 
rial Mairazine,"  published  by  the  Cax- 
I..US.  He  a«'cepted  it,  and  parted  with 
IlL^  awl  and  ends.  This  was  a  new 
•Liiterprijse,  \xA\i  to  the  etlitor  and  the 
proprietor.  But  it  succeeded  to  admi- 
ruti'.'n.  Hw  o'wn  reputati»m  attracted 
»KVcn  thousand  patrons  at  the  .start. 
"V^Tiatever  may  have  been  the  tastes  of 
Mr.  Drew  as  t4)  dress,  he  ha<l  never 
l*en  in  circumst^inces  that  alloweil  of 
much  attention  to  his  i>ersonal  appe.'ir- 
ance.  The  family  «if  Dr.  Chirke,  who 
now  resideti  near  Liveq)Ool,  and  who 
were  wannly  attached  to  him,  set 
th'-mselvcM  to  reform  his  c<.>stume,  and 
pijlish  his  uuumers.  An  epigram  of 
the  I>f*ct4ir*H  comprises  a  full-length 
likvneJM  of  the  tigure  he  prcscnte*!. 


'*  Long  was  the  man,  and  long  was  his  hair. 
And  long  was  the  coat  which  this  long 
man  did  wear." 

He  was  passive  under  the  manage- 
ment of  his  youn^  friends  ;  and  they 
did  not  pause  untd  a  manifest  change 
in  the  outside  man  was  effected.  When 
he  next  visited  St.  Austell,  he  was 
congratulated  upon  his  juvenile  appear- 
ance. "These  girls  of  the  Doctors," 
he  said,  "  and  their  acquaintances,  have 
thus  metamorphosed  me."  His  resi- 
dence at  Liverpool  was  abridged  by 
the  burning  of  the  Cazton  establish- 
ment. The  proprietors  resolved  to 
transfer  their  Dusmess  to  London  ;  and 
they  could  not  leave  their  able  and 
popular  editor  behind  them.  He  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  the  metropolis. 
Here  all  the  works  issued  from  the 
C-axton  press  passed  under  his  super- 
vision. He  augmented  his  own  fame, 
and  multiplied  the  number  of  his 
learned  friends.  Of  his  labours  he 
says :  *'  Besides  the  magazine,  I  have 
at  this  time  six  different  works  in 
luind,  either  as  author,  compiler,  or 
corrector.  Tis  plain,  therefore,  1  do 
not  want  work ;  and  while  I  have 
strength  and  health,  I  have  no  desire 
to  lead  a  life  of  idleness ;  yet  I  am 
sometimes  oi)pressed  with  unremitting 
exertion,  and  occasionally  pigh  for 
leisure  which  I  eannot  command.** 
But  leisure  came  not  till  the  weary 
wheels  of  life  stood  still  in  1833. 

A  Chinese  j>roverb  says,  **  Time  and 
I>atience  will  ehauge  a  mulberry  leaf 
into  a  silk  dress."  They  have  wrought 
greater  wonders  than  this  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  world.  As  illns- 
tnitive  of  their  power  in  any  pursuit 
of  life,  how  attractive  and  impressive 
are  the  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
poor  Shoemaker  of  St.  Austell.  Through 
their  agency,  vice,  ignorance,  and  po- 
verty were  transmuted  into  virtue, 
knowledge,  and  independence ;  a  youth 
of  idleness  was  followed  by  a  manhood 
of  industrious  diligence,  and  an  age 
dignified  by  success  in  the  noblest 
aspirations  that  can  swell  the  human 
l»reast.  To  the  student,  the  lover  ot 
knowledge,  the  aspirant  for  literary 
distinction  and  U!«efuluess,  such  histo- 
ries have  a  voice  whose  utterance  is  a 
meloily  of  encouragement.  Drew's 
life  is  a  Ijeacon  blazing  on  the  coarst  of 
time  ;  himself  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, brilliant  in  the  firmament  of 
truth,  serene  in  its  orbit,  endless  in  tho 
sweep  of  its  infiucnce. 
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KOGER  WILLIAMS. 

Roger  Williams  was  the  founder  and 
Ijiwgiver  of  the  State  of  Rliode  Isbiiid 
in  Amerioii.  llo  wa**  bora  Rt  Couwyl 
t'ayo,  near  Lami)eter,  in  the  County 
of  Carmarthen,  South  Wales,  in  Kioe. 
Ilis  father  waa  a  small  Linded  pro- 
prietor, and  lived  u{>ou  his  ancestral 
estate,  called  Mac6troidd'ni^  in  the 
hamlet  of  Maestroiddyn.  There  ai-e  no 
records  h»)wever  of  liis  early  life,  luid 
we  are  left  entirely  in  the  ilark  respect- 
ing the  character  of  hia  parents.  It 
is  nevertheless,  more  than  prolxible  that 
tiiey  were  God-fearing  people,  and  that 
Roger  waa  nurtured  and  brought  up 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  For,  towards 
the  close  of  his  long  life  he  says,  "  From 
my  childhoo<i,  now  about  Uiroe.scta'o 
years,  the  Father  of  lights  and  niercics 
touched  mv  soul  with  a  love  to  himself, 
to  his  only  Uigotten  the  true  Lord 
Jesus,  and  to  his  holy  scriptures."  It 
is  at  all  events  ceiliiin,  tliat  love  to 
Cod  was  the  governing  influence  of 
lil-i  life,  and  the  rule  of  all  his  actions 
and  enterprizcs.  We  shall  have  ample 
opportunity  hereafter  to  jn'ove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  and  to  st-t  fortli 
the  ])rac.iciJ  results  of  the  religion 
which  he  professed.  For  no  one  was 
ever  more  faitliful  to  his  convicti(jns, 
more  devoted  to  his  Master's  work, 
or  more  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to 
j)romote  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  happiness  of  his  fellow  men. 
With  him,  religion  was  a  viUil  and  all- 
al>sorbing  principle  ;  not  a  theory,  but 
a  divine  reality,  expanding  the  living 
spirit  within  him.  and  lilling  him  with 
a  Ixiunilless  and  immeasurable  love. 
Hence  his  life  waa  full  of  beauty,  and 
adi>riied  with  all  the  virtues  and  gr:ices 
which  mark  the  highest  Christian 
character.  It  is  at  once  cheering  and 
ennobling  to  behold  how  bravely  he 
Iwai-s  himself  under  the  burden  of  his 
great  dilliculties ;  with  what  forgiveness 
and  compassion  he  regards  his  j)er- 
.secutora  ;  how  readily  lie  helps  them 
in  their  necessities  ;  and  how  finnly, 
and  yet  meekly  and  lovingly,  he  insists 
ui)'>n  the  truth  which  separates  him 
from  his  brethren.  Tins  truth,  viz., 
that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  right 
to  interfere  in  any  mattei*s  of  conscience, 
he  ciirried  with  him  into  the  wilder- 
ness, after  his  banidiment  from  New 
ilingland  for  maintaining  it,  and  finally 
incorporated  it  in  the  constitution  of 


the  Colony  which  he  foonded  in  Bhode 

Island. 

Williams  was  the  firsi  mai^  thst 
made  the  grand  principle  of  toleiatioa 
the  foundation  of  government.  Up 
to  his  time,  and  ind^  long  aftermdH, 
there  was  a  very  imperfect  apprehen- 
sion of  religions  freedom.  FktitesUiit- 
ism  had  certainly  announced  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  the  right  of  eveiy 
man  to  tliink  and  act  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  oonsdenoe, 
but  such  was  the  power  and  inflnen« 
of  human  tradition  and  authority,  that 
no  man  could  exercise  this  right  with 
impunity,  if  he  violated  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  From  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  downwards,  the  sttts 
had  always  been  invested  with  the 
power  of  punishing  refractory  oonfewm 
— peiisons,  tliat  is,  who  could  not  nno- 
tion  the  established  doctrines  and 
the  established  modes  of  worship. 
Ecclesiastical  synods  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  right  of  givinff  their 
own  interpi*etation  to  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures ;  they  abjured  the  Pope  of  Borne, 
to  set  themselves  up  in  his  plaoe ;  and 
private  consciences  were  made  amenable 
to  these  priestly  tribunals.  Even  the 
Puritrins,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  and 
who  claimed  so  much  for  themselves, 
would  recognize  no  man  as  a  ChristiaQ 
who  dilfered  from  them  in  what  they 
held — and  what  essentially  were,  per- 
ha]>s — ^})oint8  of  scriptural  doctrine:  and 
many  of  their  great  leaders  denounced 
unlimited  toleration,  as  subversive  of 
Christianity,  of  public  morals,  and  of 
social  law  and  order.  The  great  dis- 
tinguishing principle,  therefore,  which 
lies  at  the  oase  of  Boger  Williams s 
character  as  a  minister,  a  public  teacher 
and  a  lawgiver,  is,  as  before  stated, 
this :  that  he  denied  the  riflht  of  councils 
to  decLire  what  men  should  believe 
in  relation  to  the  scriptures,  and  ^the 
state  to  punish  them  for  ^belief  A 
man's  belief,  he  said,  rested  between 
him  and  God  :  abandon  this  truth,  and 
we  open  the  door  to  endless  persecutions 
and  all  manner  of  evil  feelinos  and  un- 
christian ways.  For  himself  he  adopted 
this  truth  with  the  Ibrvour  oc  an 
apostle,  and  practised  it  in  all  his 
ilealings  with  men.  Intimidation,  suf- 
fering, scorn,  contumely,  and  wroog^ 
could  not  make  him  swerve  one  step 
from  his  purpose,  or  move  him  from 
the  hiffh  vantage  noiuid  wfaicfa  he 
assumed  and  oocupied.     Hm  lurtoij 
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BIM  0i  the  witert  and  nuNrt  lea  ol 
■«i  at  liis  time.  Srai  tinoeo  guud 
old  Pttriteot  who  ooodMnned  him  at 


lor  hia  apeevlatiTe  ofwiiionB. 
Iwmoiired  him  lor  hia  diaraeter  ana 
▼irtoea.  Not  a  breath  of 
>  ever  stauied  hia  apotleaa  name, 
when  theologieal  hatred  waa  at 
Ib  hjgJMwt^  and  all  the  paadona  which 
tIpAvT  aiid  a  mistaken  seal  engender 
■M  sail  liMrth  were  most  aotiTe  against 

TWre  waa  no  aelfiahneas  in  hia  nature, 
ao  pvidiBL  no  TindictiTeneBa.  iVom  first 
to  Jaat  he  waa  a  noUe^ninded,  great 
ried,  wise  and  moua  C^irisdan. 
derotion  to  his  Colony  and  the 
■naiansfi  sacrifiees  whidi  he  made  for 
il^  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  prove  him 
to  be  aa  patriotio  aa  he  was  godly. 

One  cannot  bat  regret  that  bo  litUe 
la  known  of  his  early  life,  and  that  we 
kanra  no  means  of  tradng  the  growth 
of  hia  mind  and  eharaeter  from  youth  to 
■anhood.  His  good  parents,  no  doubt, 
Mfwied  the  seed  which  subsequently 
ymuinated  and  produced  so  beneficent 
»  harvest.  But  we  can  only  infer  this 
from  the  passage  already  quoted  from 
Williams's  letters — we  have  no  authen- 
tie  account  of  them.  It  apT)ear8,  how- 
ever, finom  the  archives  of  tne  Univer- 
aifty,  that  he  entered  Jesus  College  at 
Oxford,  in  16^,  on  the  'Mnh  of  April, 
when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of 
Stfe.  He  had  previously  lived  for  a 
■hart  time  in  London,  and  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sir  Edwanl  Coke,  the 
0eat  lawyer,  by  the  accuracy  of  his 
abori-hand  notes  of  speeches  delivered 
m  the  Star  Chamber.  He  was  not  then 
J  than  fifteen  years  old,  but  why  he 
I  in  London,  or  for  what  object,  does 
MOt  appear.  In  a  note  attached  to  one 
of  Williams^s  letters,  which  he  address- 
od  long  afterwards  to  Mrs.  Sadleir, 
daughter  of  Sir  £<iward  Coke,  it  is 
stated  that  the  good  knight  sent  Wil- 
liama,  out  of  real  likingfor  him  and 
bia  talents,  to  Sutton's  Hospital,  now 
the  Charter  House  ;  and  the  records  of 
the  Hospital  show  that  he  was  elected 
m  scholar  of  that  Institution,  June  26th, 
i6il,  aad  that  he  obtained  an  exhibi- 
|i«i.jQly0th,16:». 

Ssir  long  Williams  remained  at  Ox- 
Jmi  there  aie  no  meana  of  detefwining; 


b«ft  hk  wrttinpL  and  hk 
with  aoBie  oTtiia  finest  aoholan  of 
England  and  Ameriea,  prove  that  he 
dia  not  nsfjlaet  the  qmortanily  of 
leandnff  whieh  the  benefioenee  or  8b 
Edwara  had  thrown  into  hia  way.  It 
iaaaUl  that  after  Williama  had  gradu- 
ated, he  stndied  law  lor  a  shfort  time^ 
under  his  mat  natron;  and  it  la  oar- 
tain  that  hia  poblie  doonmenta  con- 
nected with  Bhode  Ldand,  bear  evidenee 
of  great  legal  akiU  and  knowledge.  Bat 
thwe  la  no  good  anthori^  m  tUa 
statement  altboni^  it  la  br  no  aeana 
improbable.  One  things  howeiver,  ia 
dsar,  Tiz.,  that  he  waa  admitted  to 
Holy  Orders  in  the  Chnrdi  of  &i|^aad 
bemre  his  arrival  in  Amerioa;  and 
from  a  passage  hi  hia  reply  to  the  Ber. 
John  Cotton,  where  he  speaks  of  lidiag 
with  tBat  gentleman  and  the  Bot.  Ifr. 
Hooker  to  and  finom  SempringhaWi  it 
ia  not  unlikely  that  he  waa  aettled  over 
some  dinreh  m  Linoolnshire.  Ifr.  Oot> 
ton  waa  for  twenty  years  a  ministsr  In 
Beaton,  before  he  want  to  Amerieai  and 
Dr.  Williams  waa,  during  the  jneatar 
part  of  that  time.  Bishop  of  xaneofaL 
Now.  the  hct  ttiat  Oottcm  waa  a 
purely  evangelical  man^  and  an 
ponent  of  the  opprsssKms,  jpen 
tions,  and  foolish  mrmalisms  mvented 
or  restored  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
that  Dr.  Williams  was  known  to  fitvonr 
the  Puritan  views^renders  the  suppo- 
sition that  Boger  Williams  was  settled 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  very  probable. 
For  he  would  naturally  seek  fi>r  the 
fellowship  and  spiritual  communion  of 
related  souls,  and  plant  himself  where 
he  would  be  fineest  to  follow  the  die- 
tates  of  his  own  conscience  in  regurd 
to  preachinff  and  worship.  At  lemrth, 
however,  when  Cotton,  Hooker,  Ulg- 
ffinson,  and  other  godlv  ministers,  had 
been  prohibited,  by  the  infiuenoa  of 
Laud,  to  preach  any  more  in  their  own 
way,  Williams — ^who  must  either  preach 
in  his,  or  not  at  all— seems  to  have 
abandoned  his  charge,  and  to  have  fled 
to  America,  for  ^fireedom  to  worship 
God." 

He  accordingly  arrived  at  Boston  on 
the  5th  of  FebruazT,  1631,  after  a  voy^ 
age  of  aixty-aiz  days,  in  the  h^fok, 
having  sailed  firom  Bristol  Elevsii 
years  before,  the  Pilffrim  Fathers,  aa 
the  first  colonists  of  New  Kngland  are 
caUed,  landed  on  the  same  shores,  in 
the  little  shia  May  Fhmr,  and  eatab- 
themaaivea  at  s  plaoiidiiah  Aif 
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called  Plymoutli.  They  were  also  driven 
from  their  native  country  for  conscience' 
sake,  and  from  1608  to  1620  (which  last 
date  is  the  period  when  they  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts),  they  were 
exiles  at  Leyden,  in  Holland,  for  this 
cause.  Now  on  the  arrival  of  Williams, 
they  had  built  up  a  republic  and  a 
civilization.  Various  settlements  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay "  had  sprung  up,  and  the 
whole  were  constituted  a  body  politic 
and  corporate,  by  the  royal  charter  of 
Charles  I.,  executed  1629,  with  power 
to  elect  annually  their  own  Grovemor 
from  the  free  men  of  the  Bay,  their 
Deputy  Governor  and  eighteen  assist- 
ants, and  to  enact  their  own  laws, 
which  were  to  be  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  of  England.  They 
were  now  absolute,  therefore,  in  their 
own  right,  and,  having  such  powers — 
such  large  immunities  and  liberties 
awarded  to  them — they  attracted  great 
numbers  of  Nonconformists  from  the 
mother  country,  amongst  whom  were 
200  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Higffinson,  1629.  Two  years  later — as 
we  nave  seen — Roger  Williams  also 
came  amongst  them  ;  and  here  we 
must  inauire,  for  a  moment,  into  the 
real  condition — so  far  as  spiritual  free- 
dom is  concerned — of  these  colonies  at 
that  time. 

Tlie  truth  is,  and  we  say  it  with 
sorrow,  that  they  did  not  know  what 
spiritual  freedom  was  ; — that  is  to  say, 
what  liberty  of  conscience  was.  They 
had  dissented  from  prelacy,  and  had 
been  persecuted  by  the  prelatical  party 
in  England  for  that  dissent,  which  in 
their  case  they  deemed  to  be  absolutely 
wrong  ;  but  they  would  not  allow  any 
one  to  dissent  from  them,  without  in 
their  turn  becoming  persecutors.  The 
Bible  was  God's  word,  and  they  were 
the  interpreters  of  it.  If  any  one  dif- 
fered with  them,  they  invoked  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  punish 
him,  to  imprison  or  to  banish  him. 
This  was  the  grand  error  of  the  Refor- 
mation itself;  for,  by  allying  the  state 
with  the  church,  the  early  reformers 
recognized  the  right  of  the  state  to  rule 
the  chiuxh,  and  coerce  the  consciences 
of  the  people  to  the  established  formu- 
lary ot  belief.  It  was  placing  the 
magistrate  upon  the  throne  of  God, 
and  ignoring  the  liberty  of  the  human 
soul.  Neither  the  Puritans  of  New 
ilngland,   nor,   indeed,  the   religionB 


parties  in  Old  England,  saw  tliu :  they 
nad  not  yet  OTOwn  out  of  the  soUtied 
idea  of  the  Keformation  ;  ana  it  ze- 
quired  long  years  of  thonght  and  strug- 
gle to  em^e  them,  and  the  reUgioni 
world,  to  see  that  God  alone  oomd  be 
nmn's  judge  in  matters  of  eonscienee. 

Roger  Williams  was  the  pioneer  of 
this  truth  in  the  new  ooloniee,  and, 
as  we  said,  the  first  incorporator  of  it 
in  the  government  of  a  state.    A  short 
time  after  his  arrival  in  America,  he 
became  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Skeiton,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Salem. 
The   magistrates,  however,  interfered 
to  prevent  his  appointment,  on  acooont 
of  certain  opinions  he  held,  which  wera 
they  said,  a  ^  breach  of  the  first  table. 
The  general  court  of  the  colony  met  also 
at  Boston,  and  expressed  their  disap- 
probation in  the  matter,  desiring  the 
church  of  Salem  to  annul  the  contract 
This,  however,  they  would  not  do;  and 
boldly  stood  out  against  the  magis- 
trates, regarding  the  attempt  made  to 
coerce  them  as  unjust  and  arbitrary. 
On  the  18th  of  May  following,  Williams 
took  the  necessary  oath,  and  became  a 
freeman  of  the  colonies.    On  the  same 
day  the  general  court  ordered,  **  lliat 
no  man  for  the  time  to  come  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body 
politic,  but  such  as  are  members  of  some 
of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of  the 
same.*'    This  suicidal  policy  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  Williams, 
and  make  him  warn  the  goyeinment 
of  the  dangerous  consequences  which 
must  inevitably  result  from  it.    ''It 
was,"  he  said,  *^  to  pluck  up  the  roots 
and  foundations  of  all  common  sodetj 
in  the  world ;  to  turn  the  garden  and 
paradise  of  the  church  and  saints  into 
the  field  of  the  civil  state  of  the  worid, 
and  to  reduce  the  world  to  the  fint 
chaos  or  confusion.'*    For,  ''not  onlf 
was  the  door  of  calling  to  magiatraey 
shut  asainst  natural  and  unregenerato 
men,  though  excellently  fitted  for  civil 
offices,  but  also  amnst  the  best  and 
ablest  servants  of  God,  except  they  be 
entered  into  church  estate."  Such  were 
the  views  and  speeches  of  Williaini 
upon   this   extraordinaiy   enaetmsB^ 
which  it  was  soon  afterwards  fbond 
necessary  to  repeaL    The  magiatntei^ 
however,  never  forgave  him  or  the 
church  at  Salem,  for  acting  againat  their 
expressed  wishes  and  remonitnuoii^ 
but  commenced  and  contfanied  a  i 
of  sjstematio  oppgeidioii  and  ] 
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inat  them.  At  last  Williams 
fed  to  leave,  and  took  refuge  in 
J  of  Plymouth.  Here  he  be- 
jstant  to  the  Kev.  Balph  Smith ; 
5mor  Bradford  speaks  in  terms 
irmest  affection  and  reverence 
during  his  stay  there.  The 
of  Pl3rmouth  were  wiser  and 
riptural  in  their  notions  of 
ovemment  than  the  colonists 
ichusetts ;  they  had  entirely 
1  from  the  church  of  England 
ley  left  Holland  ;  and  it  was  a 
Qtal  maxim  with  them,  that 
toral  power  could  have  no  au- 
)ver  the  church.  Hence  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  that 
nd  the  cordial  welcome  which 
Williams  on  his  arrival,  and 
set  which  was  paid  him  during 
2nce  amongst  them, 
mdition  of  the  colonies,  with 

0  defence  against  the  Indnins, 
lis  time  anything  but  sjitisfac- 
tiey  were  not  bound  together 
ct  of  federation  ;  but  were  iso- 

1  consenuently  weak.  It  was 
wer  of  the  Indians,  by  a  gene- 
;,  to  have  cut  them  all  off,  root 
ch  !  And  the  colonists  seem 
been  aware  of  this,  although 
g  time  afterwards  they  took 
tor  mutual  defence.    Williams 

not  only  saw  the  danger  to 
ley  w^ere  exposed,  but  deter- 
prevent  it  falling  upon  them, 
e,  by  going  forth  alone  into 
•mess  anil  trxing  to  conciliate 
.ns.     Accor«iingly,  during  his 

at  Plymouth,  he  made  fre- 
rursions  amongst  them, studied 
guage,  and  by  his  invariable 

and  firmness,  est^iblislie<l  a 
erstanding  ])etween  them  and 
lists.  ''  God  was  ])leased  to 
a  painful,  patient  spirit,"  he 
►  lodge  with  them  in  their 
oky  holes,  even  while  I  lived 
uth  and  Salem,  to  gain  their 
."  And  no  other  j)erson  ever 
uch  influence  with  the  Indians 
rcha.se  of  lands,  treaties,  and 
as  he ;  Vjecause  tliey  knew  him, 
ted  his  word.  He  never  de- 
em ;  but  was  to  the  last  their 
le  used  to  talk  to  them  al)out 
it  Spirit,  and  his  whole  soul 
&d  for  their  conversion  to  the 

of   Christ.     He    well    knew, 

the  difficulties  which  lay  be- 
in  this  respect,  and  proceeded 


slowly  in  the  unfolding  of  his  gospel 
news  to  them,  relying  more  at  present 
upon  the  influence  of  his  own  character 
and  example  over  them  than  upon 
doctrines  and  precepts. 

After  Williams  nad  been  in  Ply- 
mouth two  years,  he  received  a  call  to 
return  to  Salem,  the  good  old  minister 
of  the  church,  Mr.  Skelton,  being  too 
infirm  to  discharge  his  duties.  'Diere 
was  a  great  struggle  amongst  his 
Plymouth  congregation  to  keep  him ; 
but  he  felt  that  he  must  return  to  his 
old  charge  ;  and  so  in  August,  1633, 
he  resumed  his  labours  amongst  them ; 
many  of  the  Plymouth  brethren  follow- 
ing him,  and  changing  their  residence 
to  Salem,  that  they  might  have  the 
benefit  of  his  advice  and  teaching. 

Williams  had  not  been  long  in  Salem 
l)efore  a  fresh  occasion  of  difference 
offered,  Hpon  which  he  felt  bound 
to  speak.  The  ministers  in  the  Bay 
and  Saugus  had  established  a  fort- 
nightly meeting,  where  some  question 
of  moment  was  debated ;  and  Mr. 
Skelton,  as  well  as  Williams,  took  some 
exception  against  it,  fearing,  from  the  ex- 
perience which  they  had  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal usurpation  in  England,  that  it  might 
grow  in  time  to  a  presbytery,  or  super- 
intendency,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
church's  liberty.  This  exception,  which 
was  a  truly  conscientious  one,  the  minis- 
ters regarded  as  an  officious  interfe- 
rence, and  it  opened  afresh  the  ancient 
breach  between  them  and  the  church 
of  Sidem.  Williams  was  truly  sorry  for 
this  ;  but  he  was  so  jealous  of  religious 
and  civil  liberty,  that  he  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise.  He  was  thoroughly 
conscientious,  and  boldly,  without  fear 
of  er.iiM.Mjuences,  spoke  out  the  thought 
that  w;is  in  him.  In  a  treatise  which 
he  addressed  to  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil of  Plymouth,  he  disputed  their 
right  to  the  lands  which  they  occupied, 
and  concluded,  "  That  claiming  by  the 
King's  Gnmt,  they  could  have  no  title, 
nor  otherwise,  unless  they  compounded 
with  the  natives."  A  copy  of  this 
treatise  he  sent,  during  his  second  resi- 
dence in  Salem,  to  the  governor  and 
assistants  at  Boston  ;  and  they  met  on 
the  27th  December,  1633,  to  consider 
it.  The  truth  is,  they  did  not  under 
stand  Williams;  they  attributed  his 
opposition  to  many  things  which  he 
saw  in  the  colonies,  to  a  spirit  and  love 
of  interference,  whereas,  it  was  the  op- 
posite of  all  this.    He  was  natorally 
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the  Bay,  to  remoye  on  tba  othflr  nde 
of  the  water  where  the  ooontiy  would 
1)0  free  before  him."  Thaie  were  the 
joint  undentandings  of  theae  two  wise 
uud  eminently  Christian  goTenion, 
niiii  others  in  their  dav,  together  with 
tlu'ir  council  and  adVice  as  to  the 
fivt'dou)  ami  vacancy  of  this  place, 
wltii'li  in  this  resiiect,"  says  good 
i  u  >  1^0  r  W  i  i  11  an  lij,  wri  ting  long  afierwardx, 
*",i\u{  nvMiy  oUicr  providences  of  the 
^Il>!^t   ]It)lv  and  only   Wise,  I  called 

'*A\ 'ht?u  Tiogtr  Williams  left  Salem,* 
it  iip^H-.ti-s  tiiat  he  made  his  way 
tlir>ui<;li  tlif  ilt'Holute  wildemees  to 
Uusanu(iuin,  or  M.a8i$:uK»it,  the  Sachem 
of  tli*^  I'likanokets,  who  resided  at 
Mount  H«»jH-.  near  the  present  town  of 
This  ' 


a  retiring,  unobtrusive  man ;  but  his 
conviutiuns  made  him  Ijtild ;  and  he 
kmsw  that  there  wa.s  no  \ui\)6  tor  liberty 
in  America  if  everythiiij^  that  threat- 
ened lilMTiy  were  not  met  bravely  - 
wert!  nnt  ihrottK'il  and  overthrown. 
The  good  minisiiTr.  uf  l>o.stnn.  who  were 
loyal  to  th*;  Irtiik-lmue,  tliou^lit  thi'V 
saw  in  Willianirt'  inMtisi;  »//V( '////.'/'/,  and 
an  en  <  lea  your  to  throw  olF  tlie  yoke  of 
allegiance  to  the  Kin^  of  Kn^cjhmd. 
But  they  werii  iiiistakeii,  a  ml  after- 
wanis  ueknnwled^ed  that  tliey  were. 
Williams  was  always*  ready  to  ohey  the 
civil  iMiWer,  except  wlieii  it  inlfrfered 
with  his  spiritual  rights  ;  and  tliis  the 
Boston  ministers  afterwards  learned. 
In  August,  1G34,  he  was  regularly  ap- 
pointed to  the  ortieo  of  teacher  in  tije 

church  of  Salem ;  and  althuu^di  the  i  Bristol,  iduMle  Island 
magistrates  sent  to  the  church  re- 
questing that  they  would  iwt  apiK>int 
him,  they  abided  by  their  own  rijrht, 
and  set  the  magistnitus  at  deHant.'e. 
This  WiO-s  pronounced  "contempt  of 
authority  !''  and  brought  with  it  t^-rri- 
bio  penalties,  as  we  shall  bee.  For  in 
April,  Uil^rt,  Williams  was  Huiinnone«l 
before  the  court  of  lioston,  chjir«jre«l  with 
teaching  puldiely  that  «  magistrate 
should  not  tender  an  o^ith  to  an  un re- 
generate man,  &c.  &(;.,  inn  I,  after  un- 
heard-of persecutions,  ho  was  banished 
for  ever  from  the  New  Kngland  colo- 
nies. 

Williams  l)ore  the  sentence  meekly, 
and  with  a  high  and  bnive  heart,  for 
lie  would  have  died  nither  than  have 
neglected  a  single  opp«)rtunity  of  pro- 
ttisting  ng{iinst  the  right  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  inti?rfere  iM'tween  him 
and  Uo«l  in  any  matter  of  conscience, 
and  it  will  be  evid<int  to  all  impartial 
rea<lers,  that  this  wa.s  the  true  ground 
of  his  banishment 


chief  tKVUpied  the  countiy  iiorth,  f rom 
Mount  Hope  iis  far  as  iJharles  River. 
He    had    known    Mr.    Williams    at 


Plynuiuth,  and  hail  often  received  from 
him  tokens  c»f  kindness,  and  now  the 
ag('(l  S;ichem  extended  to  the  friemlieu 
exile,  h(»spitality  and  protection.  Mr. 
Williams  obtained  from  this  chief  s 
tract  of  land  on  the  Seekonk  Biver, 
where  he  was  s<K)n  joined  by  several  ef 
his  friends  from  Salem.  This  tenitoiy 
wiis  within  the  limits  of  the  Ply- 
mouth colony ;  and  under  a  mistaken 
apprehension  as  to  the  bounds  of  the 

I  pjiteiit,  his  tirst  location  was  (as  we 

I  nave  seen)  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Seekonk  Kiver,  which  separates  Ma&aa- 
cliusetts  from  lUiode  Island.  At  tlus 
place  where  he  had  begun  to  build  and 
plant,  new  an«l  unexpected  disajqwiiit- 
ments  awaited  him,  for  he    receifed 

;  intelligence  from  his  friend  Crovenior 
Winslow  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 

•  edge  of  their  bounds.  **  Althongh 
Williams   recognised  the 


Williams  brought  a  wife  with  him  |  the  only  rightful  proprietors  of  tiw 


when  he  iirst  came  to  Americji,  and 
he  lia«.l  now  a  family  of  young  children. 
These  he  wa.s  com|)elled  to  leave  in 
the  middle  of  January,  l{.hM\,  and  whilst 
the  horrible  (M)ld  pier(H.'d  to  his  very 
bones,  he  sought  under  the  direction 
of  Governor  Winthrop, — who  was  his 
friend — tlie  wilderness,  in  the  neigh- 
l)ourhood  of  Nan-agansett  Bay.  He 
first  of  all  planted  himself  at  Seekouk, 
but  the  governor  of  l*l}inouth  profess- 
ing his  own  and  others'  love  and 
respect  to  him,  advised  him,  since  he 
was  fiillen  upon  the  edge  of  their 
bounds,  and  they  were  loth  to  displease 


land,  and  had  l>ought  a  title  from  thsir 
chief  Sachem,  yet  he  immediately 
resi)lved  to  comply  with  the  frisndlj 
ail  vice  of  the  governor  of  Flymoath. 
He  accordingly  embarked  in  a  canoe 
with  live  others,  and  prooeeded  down 
the  Seekork  River  in  quest  dT  another 
spot,  to  found  a  separate  colon j,  whsre 
tlie  secular  arm  should  have  no  dioU* 
tion  or  control  in  the  concerns  of 
religion.  Tradition  reports  that  as 
the  little  bark  approached  the  eaaien 
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lilioQs  with  tEe  natiyefli  he  agmin 
adked  And  pMong  round  th#  hiad- 
i%  i)U9W  known  iw  Indian  P/)int»  and 

Poont^  ho  proceedad  up  tho  river 
Vbm  west  aide  of  the  paninmila^  to 
pi  near  the  mouth  of  toe  Mooehan- 
p  Here  WUliama  and  his  eom- 
Ma  landed,  and  upon  the  slope 
ha  hfll  that  rises  mm  the  river, 
■MBoed  the  first  settlement  of 
dftXdaai." 

ha  town  whkli  he  here  founded  he 
id  Pmidnnce^  in  gratitude  to  Qod 
dl  bis  kindnfiss  to  him  in  the  midst 
lie  distreas  and  difficuldea.  This 
li  tooJc  place  in  the  spring  of  1636, 
nbablj,  says  his  biographer,  "in  the 
wjjartof  June.** 

iaving  thus  brought  the  life  of 
liams  down  to  tl^  settlement  of 
da  Idand.  it  will  be  neoeaaar^to 
)»ali|^t  sketch  of  the  Indian  tnbes 
liTfing  New  England  at  this  time, 
call/  since  Williams*  future  career 
to  intimately  connected  with  them. 
te  Pokanoketa  inhabited  the  terri- 
'  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth.  This 
t  included  aevend  tributaries, 
og  whom  were  the  Wampanoacs, 
partiicular  tribe  of  Maaaasoit  who 
aomed  the  pilgrims  to  the  soil  of 
r  fiigland,  aim  opened  his  lodge 
hatter  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island. 

^be  Narraganaetta  held  dominion 
r  nearly  all  the  territory  which 
rwarda  formed  the  colony  of  Ehode 
Pldy  in'^liy^ing  the  lalanda  in  the 
J  and  a  portion  of  Long  laland. 
T  were  the  moat  civiliied,  and 
Clbl  to  the  £n£^  of  all  the  New 
^aai  tribes.  They  had  cultivated 
a  of  their  landa,  and  were  akilful 
nking  wimpum, — a  kind  of  beads 
laof  sIieUiL  m  use  among  the  natives 
nonej.  lliev  were  also  the  moat 
nioQS  manumcturers  of  pendants, 
Dtlats,  stone  tobacco  pipes,  and 
Jien  vesDcls  for  cooking  and  other 
lastic  uses.  They  were  a  numerous 
a,  and  though  leaa  warlike  than 
r  neighbours,  they  could  raiae  more 
a  foor  thousand  fighting  men. 
I  Peqoods  and  Mohicans,  the  fieroeat 


and  moat  wavUkaaf^Waw  Xai^asd 
savagas,  oooopiad  the  greater  jpaH  of 
that  wbidi  is  now  tha  state  of  Connao- 
thml  Thar  wars  treaebaroiu  aa  waU 
as  pofwarw,  and  were  hostile  to  tha 
£ngliah.  Tha  Maas«4iiiwtti  dwalt 
chiefly  about  tha  Bay  whi4i  haara 
their  name.  ''The  Barfiama,**  aaja 
Williams,  ''although  thaj  haya  an 
abaolnte  monarshy  over  tha  pacmls^ 
yet  thay  will  not  ooneluda  au|^t  tnat 
ooncems  all,  their  laws  or  subsidlaay 
or  wam^  unto  whioh  tha  people  are 
averse,  and  by  gentle  persuason  caimot 
be  lnx»ught.  ^Uiere  were  also  snhovdir- 
nate  chiefs  called  Sagamores,  who  hold 
a  limited  authority.*^ 

Tha  languages  and  dialaota  of  tha 
various  Jn£an  tribes  in  Amerioa  have 
been  computed  at  1214.  WUIhuna 
publishadm  1643,  "il  K^  totkgjnditm 
LanauagtM  in  4mgnoa  /*  and  it  waa 
his  JEnowledge  of  tha  chief  of  thaae 
languages  wfieh  gave  him  such  inflo- 
enoe  aaaqgut  the  Indians  themaelvaa. 
Canonicus,  and  liiantonomoh  ware 
the  prindpal  ohiefii  on  Hia  BMaUaad 
side  of  New  Knyland  when  lIHIlkm 
landed,  and  their  plane  id  raaidanae 
was  the  Island  of  Canonicqs,  in  tha 
Narragansett  Bay,  about  thir^  mike 
south  of  Providence.  The  government 
of  the  tribes  in  aubjection  to  them 
dcYolyed  moatly  on  Miantonomoh, 
Canonicua  being  too  infirm  to  admini- 
ater  ita  fimctiona  and  duties.  It  was 
to  these  chiefa  then,  that  Williams 
went  for  a  srant  of  land  when  he 
landed  at  lUiode  laland.  He  had 
known  them  long  before,  and  had 
apared  no  coat  towards  them  in  tokens 
ahd  preaenta,  as  he  aaya  himael^  many 
yeara  before  he  came  in  person  to 
the  Narraganaett,  and  these  nresenta 
and  various  acta  of  kindneea  which  ha 
had  rendered  to  the  tribe,  made  the 
chiefa  welcome  him  amongst  them. 
Two  vears  later,  in  Mardi,  1&8,  a  deed 
waa  drawn  up  between  them,  granting 
"  certain  landa  and  meadowa  lying 
upon  the  two  rivers,  called  Moo- 
shausick  and  Wanasouataoket  ** — to 
Williams  and  hia  heirs  for  ever.  Thev 
likewise  made  him  a  free  gift  of  all 
the  land  lying  between  the  above  named 
rivera,  and  the  Pawlaxet. 

Williama  waa  obliged  to  mortgage 
hia  houae  and  lands  in  Salem,  to  en- 
able him  to  make  additional  praaents 
to  the  Sachems,  and  to  removenia  wifc 
and  children  to  the  naw  aattJanwata. 
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Having  accomplished  this,  and  l)eing 
joinetl  by  iiuniyroud  poi-sons,  dcflirous 
of  co-ojwniting  with  him,  ho  was  soon 
in  a  condition  to  enjoy  the  Iniita  of  his 
L'lbour.  After  nil  the  stornw  through 
which  he  hiid  pasae«l,  and  the  persecu- 
tions whioh  ho  had  sutfered,  it  must 
have  been  a  happy  luttnient  to  him 
when  ho  saw  his  bolove»l  wife  and  chil- 
dren around  him,  r.nd  the  friendly 
fiiCVA  of  old  and  loving  neighbours. 
Here,  at  K?ast,  on  liis  own  lands,  he 
should  have  rest  and  lil>orty,  none 
daring  to  make  him  afraid  for  con- 
science' sake.  All  persons  who  joined 
him  were  required  to  sign  an  article — 
a  covenant  of  citizenship — the  base  of 
which  was,  that  conscience  should  bo 
free,  and  that  the  magistrate  should  not 
interfere  with  its  fullest  expression. 
He  was  desirous  only  to  foimd  a  co- 
lony where  men  might  be  happy.  He 
did  not  ^ovet  wojdth,  l)ut  was  generous 
and  unselfish,  almost  to  a  fault ;  for 
his  own  fomilv.  often  suffered  from 
these  things.  Koither  would  he  ac- 
cept a  rce(»mpense  for  any  lands  which 
ho  granted  to  the  original  settlers,  but 
divided  them  equally  amongst  all,  and 
kept  only  an  equal  share  for  himself. 
Tlie  government  of  the  settlement  wjis 
conducted,  for  many  years  afterwards, 
by  the  citizens,  who  made  their  own 
laws,  and  executed  them. 

A  short  time  after  Williams'  arrival 
at  Providence  he  w:i8  disturbed,  how- 
ever, by  the  news  that  a  teiTil)le  ca- 
lamity hung  over  all  the  New  England 
Colonies.  Tlio  Poquods  were  endea- 
vouring to  form  a  league  amongst  the 
neighVxDuring  tril>es,  to  exterminate 
these  colonies.  A  party  of  tniders  in 
a  sloop  had  already  Ixion  attacked 
near  Block  Island,  and  one  of  them 
wiis  murdered.  Williams  immediately 
despatched  a  letter  to  Governor  Vane, 
at  Boston,  communicating  the  intelli- 
gence, V»otli  of  the  murder  and  the  pro- 
posed league.  He  forgot  the  persecu- 
tions he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  j 
his  brethren,  and  sought  only  to  warn 
them  of  their  danger  and  to  save  them. 
The  magistracy  of  ^Massjichusetts,  al- 
though they  would  not  allow  him  so  ' 
much  as  to  f-'rr  in  any  jwirt  of  their  j 
territory,  now  l>esou^ht  him  to  use  his  ' 
influence  with  the  Narragansetts,  to 
prevent  them  and  their  allies  from  join- 
ing this  terrible  league.  Williams  im- 
mediately set  out  alone,  in  a  poor  canoe, 
And  cut  his  way  "  througli  a  stormy 


wind,  with  j^reat  seas,  eTnry  nuniite  in 
hasBard  of  life,"  to  the  Sachem*B  home. 
^^  Three  days  and  nights,"  he  aayi, 
^  my  business  forced  me  to  lodge  aiid 
mix  with  the  bloody  Peqnod  ■mtwinii 
<lor8,  whose  hands  and  arma,  methon^^ 
reeked  with  the  blood  of  my  conntvy- 
men,  murdered  and  massacred  by  than 
on  Connecticut  river  ;  and  from  whom 
I  could  not  but  nightly  look  for  their 
bloody  knives  at  my  own  throat  also ; 
God  wondrously  preserved  me,  and 
helped  me  to  break  to  pieces  the  B»- 
quod's  negotiation  and  design  ;  and  t» 
make  and  finish,  by  many  traTela  and 
changes,  the  English  league  with  the 
Narragansetts  and  Mohegans  against 
the  Pequods." 

Tlie  Pequods,  however,  were  not  to 
bo  driven  from  their  purpose,  but  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  war  alone. 
They  attacked  the  fort  of  Sayfarook,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Connecticat  river, 
after  murdering  many  poor  settlers  is 
the  fields,  in  the  midst  of  their  peace- 
ful occupations.  The  colonies  of  Mifr' 
sachusetts,  Ph-mouth,  and  Conneetieii^ 
immediately  rose,  and  sent  their  nmted 
forces  against  the  Pequods.  These 
forces  marched  bv  way  of  Providenoe^ 
and  were  hospitably  received  by  Wit 
liapis,  who  accompanied  the  expeditian 
into  the  Narragansett  comitry,  when^ 
by  his  influence,  he  established  a  mm 
tual  confidence  between  the  troops  and 
the  Indians.  "  He  then  returned  to 
Pi'ovidence,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
commander,  during  the  war,  whidi  con- 
tinued nearly  a  year,  he  acted  as  a  me- 
dium of  intercourse  between  the  umj 
and  the  government  of  Maasachusetla 
Tlie  war  was  terminated  by  an  attuk 
upon  Mystic  Fort,  near  a  nver  of  tint 
name  in  Connecticut,  made  hy  IDjor 
Mason  in  May,  1637.  About  five  er 
six  hundred  Pequods  had  taken  nfw 
in  this  fort,  and  fortified  it  with  pufi- 
sades,  which  offered  but  a  feeble  de- 
fence against  the  military  tactici  and 
fire-arms  of  the  "Rngliah,  J^  action 
lasted  an  hour,  and  terminated  in  the 
buniing  of  the  fort  and  the  dentmetion 
of  all  its  inmates,  excepting  a  fnr 
prisoners.  A  short  time  after  tfaii  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Fieqaadi 
were  killed  in  a  battle  in  a  gnat 
swamp,  and  the  surviving  remsant  ei 
the  tiibe,  about  200,  sarrendared.  A 
solemn  thanksgiving  was  pioelaiined 


in  the  colony 

after  this  victory ;  bun  idthoqg^  it  tni 
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debated  in  Council^  whether  Boger 
Williama  did  not  deseA'c  to  be  thauk- 
ed  for  his  great  services  <lui*iug  tlie 
war  ;  although  it  was,  humanly  8])eak- 
ing,  absolutely  certain  that  ho  had 
HkTed  all  the  colonies  from  destruc- 
tion ;  yet  such  were  the  ingratitude 
Ukd  intolerance  of  the  Massachusetts 
authorities,  that  they  would  not  thank 
him  !  So  true  it  is,'  that  nothings  can 
■o  effectually  steel  the  human  heart, 
Ukd  blunt  the  edge  of  human  justice, 
as  bigotry ;  and  yet  it  was  not  unkind- 
seas  jkflter  all ;  it  was  a  mistaken  sense 
of  duty. 

The  settlement    of   Providence  ra- 
|udly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  per- 
sons from  Europe ;  it  was  the  only 
■ettlement  where  real  freedom  of  con- 
science could  be  eujoyeil ;  and  so  jealous 
were  the  people  of  any  infringement  of 
the  great  principle  upon  which  their 
eonstitution  was  founded,  that  when 
one  of  their  settlers  refused  to  allow 
his  wife  to  attend  Mr.  Williams's  mi- 
nistry, they  called  a  town  meeting,  and 
unanimouslv  resolved  that  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  votinr/ 
ontU  ne  mended   his  ways.     In  the 
meantime  religious   differences  conti- 
Aued  to  exist  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  magistrates  and  ministers  togetlier 
eonld  not  put  them  down.    Mrs.  Anne 
Hutchinson  held  certain  notions  not 
t«cognized  by  them,  upon  the  nature 
of  the  indweUinff  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
the  connection  between  sanctilication 
•ad  justification,  etc.,  and  held  meet- 
ings at  her  own  house.    She  was  tried, 
found  guilty  of  hervsjf^  and  banished 
from  the  colony.    Her  brother-in-law, 
tnd  another  advocate  of  her  opinion, 
ihared  the  same  sentence.    Sixty  citi- 
lens.  of  Boston,  suspected  of  holding 
new*  similar  to  hers,  were  ordered  to 
l^e  up  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
tnd  forbi«lden  to  buy  others,  for  fear 
they  should  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
town.    The  result  of  all  this  persecu- 
tion was,  that  great  numl^ers  left  Bos- 
ton, under  John  Clarke,  a  physician, 
ttd  settled  at  Aquetncck,  now  called 
Rhode  Island,  having  purcliased  this 
utdoUier  islands  in  the  Narragansett 
Bar,  of  the  Indians,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Williams.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutch- 
in»un  soon  joined  the  little  colony,  and 
ier  fate  was  sad  enough.  Her  husKond 
died  1G42,  and  she  removed  to  New 
York.    The  next  year  she  was  mur- 
deied  by  the  LidianB,  and  all  the 


j  members  of  her  family,  amounting  to 
:  sixteen  persons,  shared  the  same  tate, 
I  with  the  exception  of  one  daughter, 
j  who  was  carried  into  captivity. 
I      Further  on  we  find   that  troubles 
I  came  to  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island, 
i  through  the  zeal  and  over  tenderness 
!  of  the  conscience  of  a  person  named 
I  Greene,  who  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
;  general  court  of  Massachusetts  (March 
!  1638),    which    was    then    in    se^on. 
'  Greene  was  a  citizen  of  Providence, 
and  had  been  fined  and  imprisonea 
whilst  he  was  in  New  England,  for 
saying,    ^  that    the    magistrates    had 
usurped  upon  the  power  of  Christ  in 
his  cJiurch."    This  letter  of  Greene's, 
which  appears  to  have  been  another 
remonstrance  with  the  magistrates  up- 
on the  same  subject,  gave  such  offence 
that  they  immediately  resolved,"  that 
any  inhabitant  of  Providence,  found 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts,   who   would    not   disclaim    the 
charges  in  the  said  letter,  should  be 
sent  home,  and  charged  to  come  no 
more  within  that   jurisdiction,  upon 
pain  of  imprisonment  and  further  cen- 
sure."   And  as  it  happened,  that  all 
the  citizens  of  Providence  believed  the 
charges  made  by  Greene  to  be  true,  so 
it  followed  that  they  could  no  longer 
trade  with  the  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  or  with  the  Indians  dwelling 
therein.    Williams,  in  speaking  of  this 
severe    and    most    unjust   enactment, 
says,  that  "  thousands  of  pounds  would 
not  repay  him  for  the  losses  he  sus- 
tained in  being  debarred  from  Boston, 
the  chief  mart  and  port  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  from  trading  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  natives  of  Massachusetts."  The 
colony  of  Providence  suffered  of  course 
proportionably ;  indeed,  it  seems,  for 
some  time  afterwards,  to  have  been  in 
a  state  of  actual  want :  Williams  says, 
"  He  had  to  work  day  and  night,  at 
home  and  abroad,   on  the  land  and 
water,  at  the  hoe  and  at  the  oar,  for 
bread." 

Still  Williams  never  neglected  an 
opportunity  to  do  good  to  his  persecu- 
tors ;  and  governor  Winthrop's  Journal 
contains  many  entries  of  friendly 
service  rendered  even  at  this  time 
to  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts.  His 
sense  of  justice  was  high,  and  re<j[uired 
imperial  satisfaction,  llie  treaties  he 
had  made  with  tlie  Indians  he  kept 
to  the  letter,  and  punished  without 
mercy  all  persons  within  his  jurisdio- 
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tion  who  violated  them.  Four  young 
men,  who  had  been  servants  at 
Plymouth,  and  liad  fle<l  from  their 
masters,  met  a  solitary  Indian  on  their 
way  and  kille<l  him.  The  deed  was 
done  within  the  limits  of  the  Plymouth 
colony,  and  the  perpetrators  sought 
refuge  in  Providence,  where  they 
were  hospitably  received,  Williams 
lieing  ignorant  of  their  crime.  After 
they  left  Providence  ho  heard  of  it, 
anif  immediately  sent  after  them, 
arrested  them,  and  handed  them  over 
to  the  authorities  at  Plymouth.  One 
escaped,  but  the  other  three  were  tried 
and  executed  in  the  presence  of 
Williamj!i  and  the  IndLans. 

This  act  of  summary  justice  con- 
firmed the  good  opinion  which  the 
Indians  had  all  along  entertained  (ff 
Williams,  and  increase<l  his  influence 
with  them. 

The  history  of  Providence  up  to 
the  year  1642  is  chequered  with  the 
usual  and  inevitable  goo<l  and  evil 
fortunes  of  a  young  colony.  At  that 
time  a  confederacy  of  all  the  colonies 
was  instituted  mr  mutmd  defence, 
except  those  of  Providence  and  Rhode 
Island.  Nothing  would  induce  the 
other  colonies  to  admit  these  within 
their  bonds,  and  they  were  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Indians,  who  again 
threatened  to  make  war  upon  the 
settlers.  A  more  cruel  and  hai-d-heart- 
ed  act  has  seldom  l)een  i)erpeti*ated  : 
the  atrocity  of  it  is  heightened  when 
we  think  of  the  good  which  Williams 
had  rendered  to  the  general  colonies. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  dire  and  unchri'*- 
tian  proceeding,  however,  theauthoriticj 
of  Idassachusetts  laid  claim  to  juris- 
diction over  the  settlements  in  Nar»«i- 
gansett  Bay.  This  claim,  however, 
the  said  settlements  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  afrree  to  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  resolved  to  o|)posc  it  with  all 
their  might,  and  Williams  was  sent 
to  England  to  obtain  a  charter  which 
should  defend  their  rights,  and  place 
them  upon  an  independent  footing 
with  respect  to  the  other  colonies. 
It  was  during  this  voyage  that  he 
compcwed  his  "Key  to  the  Indian 
languages."  On  his  arrival  in  England 
he  found  the  whole  countiy  plunged 
in  civil  war.  Hampden  was  dead ; 
Charles  had  fled  from  London,  and 
parliament  was  absolute.  Parliament 
however,  was  not  sui-e  it  could  remain 
80,  and  wished  to  conciliate  the  coloides. 


The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  appomtid 

chief  governor  of  them,  and  empowered 
with  his  peers  and  commonfirg  to 
investigate  their  affiunt.  Sir  HenxT 
Vane,  who  was  one  of  theEarrs  ooancu, 
promoted  the  views  of  Williams,  and 
indeed  had  always  been  his  firiend. 
Accordingly  a  charter  was  granted  fbr 
the  colony  of  Bhode  lalandy  dated 
March  17Ui,  1644,giTinff  them  all  tiie 
freedom  they  had  desirea. 

During  his  stay  in  England,  Winiami 
wrote  a  book  entitled  ^Mr.  Ootton*! 
Ijetter,  lately  printed,  examined  and 
answered  ;  "  and  a  quarto  of  tiurteen 
])Hgos,  styled,  **  Queries  of  Higiieft 
Consideration,  proposed  to  Mr.  Thomai 
Goodwin — ^presented  to  the  High  Coart 
of  Parliament,  London,  1614.**  Hii 
most  celebrated  work  ''Hie  'BLaodj 
Tenent,"  fta,  was  likewise  written  in 
this  year.  But  we  cannot  stop  to 
examine  either  of  them.  Ilier  all 
however,  took  the  side  of  consaesoe 
against  the  law,  in  matters  of  reUgion. 

Williams  returned  to  America  on 
Septem>)er  17th,  1644,  landingat  Boston. 
He  had  previously  been  forbidtei  to 
embark  or  land  at  that  port,  bat  he 
now  brought  with  him  a  letter  signed 
by  many  noblemen  and  members  of 
parliament,  to  the  Boston  anthoritMS, 
urging  upon  them  the  dntj  and  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  a  good  under- 
standing with  him  and  the  colonies  of 
Ehode  Island.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose, 
however  :  they  allowed  him  to  pass 

loi  sofi 


to  Providence,  but  they  did  no 
their  hearts  towards  him  or  his. 
fleet  of  canoes  filled  with  settlen 
out  however  to  receive  Williams^  and 
welcome  him  back  to  his  own  domain. 
In  the  meanwhile,  duriog  Williaaalt 
almence,  the  colonists  of  New  Thglaad 
and  the  Narraeansetts  had  oonetoa 
rupture.  The  latter,  whose  chief  had 
been  killed  by  the  Mohecans,  reaidFed 
to  go  to  war  with  the  former  because 
they  had  sanctioned  this  deed,  hot 
they  made  an  exoention  in  the  ease  ol 
the*^  Rhode  Islana  colonies,  oM  at 
respect  to  Williams ;  agreeing  to  main- 
tain peace  with  them  forenrer.  iFwo 
messengers  were  sent  to  the  ftyJw^ 
of  the  tribe  firom  Boston,  to  appeaas 
their  vengeance  and  prevent  tiie  war. 
Williams  was  already  in  the  howsa  af 
the  chief  Sachem  when  thnanrtifsengiwa 
arrived,  having  been  sent  for,  to  advka 
the  Indians  respeetinff  tike  mr.  Bil 
acted  aaintegpratar  brtww  the  oHWi 
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ttlsL  iod  fin  thr  pemuded 
IS— m  Ivotlier  id  SCantonoinoh 
»  alAin— to  go  to  Bostan  with 
ff  dikb,  to  make  peace.  Thia 
ordin^  done,  and  a  treaty  was 
ed.  August,  164d. 
after  this  treaty  the  seTeral 
of  the  Frorldence  plantationB 
to  dganke  themBelres  into  a 
reniment,  Tery  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  I>iBonien,  how- 
«pt  into  the  ooloniee,  diiefly 
I  the  agency  of  ignorant  i>er- 
lu>  came  from  other  colonies, 
reqmred  all  the  talent  ana 
cf  mlliams  to  put  them  down, 
ef  of  these  disonien  arose  frt>m 
idnct  of  William  Coddinffton, 
I  the  leading  man  of  the  isumd. 
a  Royalist,  and  carried  his  po- 
llings to  SQch  an  extent,  tnat 
[  to  overturn  the  constitntion 
■land,  and  destroy  the  charter. 
m  was  not  idle  daring  these 
tags,  bat  his  efforts  were  not 
i  to  carb  the  ambition  of  Cod- 
,  who  actaaUy  went  to  England, 
aD  manner  of  false  statements 
1  from  the  Coancil  of  State  a 
don  constitating  him  Qovemor 
ii  the  islands  of  Rhode  Island 
inecticut.  The  United  Colonies, 
lich  Williams  had  benefited  in 
'  ways,  and  so  many  times,  ha- 
im  from  without,  laying  claim 
re  to  the  jurisdiction,  and,  what 
rorse,  to  the  property  of  Khode 
Williams  was  accordingly  re- 
to  go  once  more  to  England 
ith  John  Clarke,  to  procure 
al  of  Coddington's  commission 
confirmation  of  the  original 
He  went,  to  his  fireat  personal 
oily  detriment,  having  been 
to  sell  his  trading  house  at 
naett,  with  £100  profit  per 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  nis 

nifficient  to  add  here,  without 
I  him  further,  tliat  he  was 
d  in  his  enterprise,  although  it 
\  nearly  two  years  to  secure 
ing  his  second  visit  to  England 
wT  the  confidence  and  esteem 
iwell,  who  was  then  Lord 
r,  and  the  friendship  of  Milton. 
return  to  Providence  he  used 
tculties  and  influence  to  restore 
»  the  divided  towns,  and  to 
ilk  the  government  of  the 
1  its  original  basis.    Sir  Henry 


Yane  addreMed  a  ktlat  alio  to  tha 
Coloniata  to  this  effect^  whidi  he 
entrosted  to  Williama ;  and  at  laat  a 
meeting  of  oommiasioiieni  from  all 
the  towns  aasemblfid  Aogwt  Slaty  ia54L 
and  the  aiiielM  of  imioii  were  agr^M 
upon  under  the  mriating  ohartar.  At 
the  first  general  ela^urn  held  at 
Warwick,  September  ISth,  WiUiam 
was  chosen  president  of  the  ooksiy. 
The  Loyalista,  howew,  oontimied  to 
disturb  the  general  peao^  and  Hie 
authority  of  OromT^Il  had  to  be 
called  in  to  a  nell  their  andaoity.  On 
the  death  oi  CromwelL  Dr.  darke 
who  had  remained  in  jBn|^btfkd  after 
Williams's  return,  aa  a  sort  Sf  agent  lor 
the  colony,  was  requested  to  obtain 
a  new  Charter,  or  a  oonfinnation  of  the 
old  one  fmrn  Charies  U^  whioh  he 
succeeded  In  doing.  The  Artidea  of 
it  were  indeed  more  fiiToorable  to  ehril 
and  religions  freedom  than  had  erer 
before  men  granted  by  an  "Wngi^h 
monarch.  It  was  presented  to  the 
general  Court  at  Newport,  NorembeF 
24th,  1663,  and  was  reeefred  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm.  lliankB  were 
voted  to  the  King,  the  Earl  of  Clarendoni 
and  to  Dr.  C&rke,  together  with  a 
resolution  to  pay  all  his  enwDM^ 
and  to  present  lum  with  JlOO.  (^iptafai 
Baxter,  who  brought  the  <diiurter, 
received  ;C30,  besides  lus  ezpensss, 
from  Boston. 

Williams  had  sometime  before  re- 
tired from  the  presidency.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  new  charter,  the  SJnc 
appointed  the  first  €k>vemor  and 
Assistants,  who  were  to  continue  in 
office  till  the  first  Wednesday  of  May 
next  ensuing.  Williams  was  created 
one  of  the  Anistants ;  and  inMay,  10O4» 
was  chosen  an  Assistant  at  the  first 
general  election.  He  was  finally  ap- 
pointed to  review  the  laws,  and  alo^ 
with  Dr.  Clarke,  to  fix  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  colony. 

For  nearly  180  years  this  Charter 
was  the  law  of  Bhode  Island.  Boger 
Williams  lived  to  see  the  noble  princi- 
ples for  which  he  had  suffered  so  much 
triumphant ;  and  he  died  in  peaes 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1683,  aged  78  years. 
He  was  buried  on  his  own  land  near 
the  place,  where,  forty-seven  years 
before,  he  first  set  h»  foot  in  tlis 
wildemees. 
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'^THOMAS  INGOLDSBY." 

(rev.  RICHARD  HARRIS  BARHAM.) 

The  records  of  literary  life  are  too 
often  the  mere  narratives  of  poverty 
and  suflfering.  They  are  too  frequently 
the  histories  of  unsuccessful  endeavour 
— of  talents  misdirected — of  opportuni- 
ties lost — of  wearying  struggles — and 
of  ultimate  gloom  and  despair.  Grcnius 
ap})eai'8  to  entail  upon  its  possessoi-s  a 
cei-tain  disqualification  for  the  minor 
offices  of  life.  The  poet,  who  can  rouse 
the  sympathies  of  an  entire  nation — 
who  can  bring  the  tear-<lrop  into  the 
eyes  of  the  aged — who  ciin  blanch  the 
bright,  beaming  cheek  of  the  young — 
he  who,  by  the  wondrous  melody  of  his 
voice,  can  excite  the  stei'iiest  passions 
of  the  warrior,  and  the  purest  tlu'ob- 
bings  of  maternal  feeling — he  who  can 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  kings, 
and  carrv  words  of  hoj^e  and  consola- 
tion to  tfie  meaneat  peiisant,  may,  i>er- 
chance,  in  the  routine  duties  of  every- 
day existence,  V>e  incapable  of  fulfilling 
the  most  trivial  obligations.  Ills  soul, 
soaring  upwards  through  the  vastness 
of  infinity,  may  there,  perhaps,  find  for 
itself  a  bright  and  ethereal  abode,  but, 
the  earth  alfoixis  it  no  resting  place. 
Hence  we  so  frequently  find  that  the 
lives  of  gifted  men  present  those  varied 
and  contradictory  pictures  of  resolute- 
ness an«l  vacillation — of  great  }>ower, 
and  abject  feebleness — of  elevated  sen- 
timent, and  mond  obtu.seness — embit- 
tering existence,  and  resulting  in  the 
estrangement  of  the  aid,  and  even  of 
the  syui|xithy,  of  the  world. 

Thomas  Ingoldsby  was  not  a  great 
poet ;  and  his  life  is,  happily,  distin- 
guished l>y  no  such  features  jis  those 
which   mark    the    career   of  many  a 
more   gifted  bard.      Ingoldsby  sailed 
smoothly  adown  the  stream   of  time, 
not  without   sorrows,  it   is   true — for 
domestic     bereavements     smote    him 
heavily  —  but    still,    without    any    of 
those  terrible  vici>situdes — those  capri-  | 
cious  alternations   of   foi-tune — those  I 
fearful    trem  lyings    on    the    abyss   of  | 
misery,    which    have    almost    l>ecome  i 
characteristic  of  the  lives  of  the  illus-  | 
trious.     lie  w:is  a  man  of  warm  and  ■ 

generous  disjwsition,  kin<lly  and  conci- 
ating  in  his  manner,  and  imbued  with 
a  true  si)irit  of  religion,  which,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  flngland,  he 
was  enabled  to  evince  in  the  most  con- 
clusive and  appropriate  manner.    In- 


tly  enffDjgped  in  the  active  dutiai 
of  his  office,  nis  whole  life  pused  away 
rapidly,  but  with  tranauillity.  He  vas 
respected  and  esteemed  by  a  small  hat 
intellectual  circle  of  finenda,  to  whidi 
his  cordial  humour  and  hia  social 
merits  had  endeared  him  ;  and  hii 
literary  achievements  were  accom- 
plished, not  at  the  bidding  of  stem 
necessity — they  were  not  tne  resolti 
of  long  and  laborious  thought— but 
were  simply  the  light-hearted  offitpring 
of  mirthtui  fancy,  bom  in  the  quiet 
houi*s  of  relaxation  and  enjoyment 
Yet  these  works  established  for  their 
author  a  fame  in  a  distinct  and  peco- 
liar  department  of  literature,  such  as 
no  writer  has  ever,  perhaps,  excelled. 

Bichard  Harris  Barham  (for  "Thomas 
Ingohlsby"  w^as  a  mere  peeudonyme) 
was  bom  at  Canterbury,  on  the  Gth  of 
Decemlter,  1788.  He  succeeded  to  a 
small  estate,  known  as  Tapton,  or  Tkp- 
pington  Woods,  situate  in  a  pleasant 
part  of  the  county  of  Kent,  and  here 
his  lx>y hood's  days  were  spent.  When 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  met  with  an 
accident,  not  uncommon  to  the  period, 
but  which,  doubtless,  influenced,  in  no 
small  dennee,  his  tastes  in  after  life. 
Master  Kichard  had  become  a  great 
boy;  he  had  outgrown  the  diacipliiie 
of  his  home  instructors,  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  some  public  schooL  St.  Biiil*i 
School,  London,  was  determined  upon, 
and  thither  he  was  duly  despatcoed, 
by  the  Dover  mail.  These  were  daji 
of  slowness,  but  not  of  safetj.  When 
within  about  a  mile  of  the  metropc^ 
the  horses  took  fright ;  the  little 
stranger  inside  became  alarmed;  he 
thrust  his  arm  out  of  the  window  jut 
as  the  coach  was  overturned ;  hii 
mangled  limb  was  draued  npoii  the 
ground  for  several  yaj^,  and  when 
released  from  his  perilona  poaitioii, 
fright  and  anguish  nad  acoompliahed 
so  much,  that  a  post^chaibe  was  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  his  journey. 
Kindly  tended  and  nursed  oj  Mza 
l^oberts,  wife  of  the  head  maafeer  of 
St.  Paul's  School,  young  TUTltmi^  jet 
lay  for  a  long  time  in  great  pain  and 
danger,  and  while  slowly  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  his  imuriea,  he  he- 
guiled  the  time  by  poetising,  in  wUdi 
laudable  exercise  he  was  aansted  by 
the  advice  and  the  enoouraoement  of 
the  good  doctor  and  his  Mn«K]ff  Jadt. 
After  remaining  a  few  yean  at  ^~~ 
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jwymfaaiy,  and  gaining  high  honours, 
Barham  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  en- 
tered as  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Brazenose  OoUe«;e.  While  in  this  clas- 
sic institution  he  became  acquainted 
with  several  choice  spirits,  among 
whom  were  numbered  Lord  George 
Grenville  (afterwards  Lord  Nugent), 
Cecil  Tattersall,  the  friend  of  Shelley 
and  Byron,  and  that  inveterate  joker, 
Theodore  Hook.  The  manner  in 
which  these  collegians  employed  the 
time  not  devoted  to  laborious  investi- 
gation and  arduous  studv,  may  be  in- 
terred by  the  answer  which  Barham 
gave,  when  his  non-attendance  at  chi^- 
pel  was  made  the  subject  of  complaint 
by  his  tutor. 

"  The  flBMjt  is,"  said  the  witty  pupil, 
"  yon  are  too  late  for  me." 
"Too  late?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  cannot  sit  up  until  seven 
o^clock  in  the  morning.  I  am  a  man  of 
regular  habits,  and,  unless  I  get  to  bed 
by  four  or  five,  at  the  latest,  I  am  really 
fit  for  nothing  next  day." 

Studies  were  not,  however,  neglected, 
for  Barham,  in  due  time,  passed  his 
examination,  and,  bidding  mrewell  to 
coUege  friends  and  to  college  pleasures, 
became  curate  of  Ashfora,  in  Kent, 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  of  another 
parish,  a  few  miles  distant.  After 
marrying  in  1814,  he  was  presented 
with  the  livinc  of  Snargate,  and  the 
curacy  of  Warenam;  and,  amid  a  popu- 
lation, rude,  ignorant,  and  principally 
engaged  in  smuggling,  he  discharged 
the  auties  of  his  office  with  so  much 
zeal  and  charity,  that  he  soon  became 
a  great  favourite  with  all  his  congrega- 
tion. Being  accidentally  thrown  out 
of  a  rig,  he  wrote,  during  his  return  to 
health,  a  novel  called  Baldwin,  of  but 
little  merit,  and  which  fell  stiU-bom 
froni  the  press.  The  injuries  he  had 
received  by  his  fall  were  of  a  nature 
requiring  abler  advice  tlum  he  could 
obtain  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  At  I 
the  conclusion,  therefore,  of  this  literary 
labour,  he  hurried  up  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  Abemethy, 
and,  (usually  meeting  in  the  street  an 
old  friend,  who  had  at  his  disposal  the 
nomination  to  a  minor  canonry  of  St. 
Paul*s,  Barham  was  appointed  to  the 
ofiioe,  and  immediately  afterwards  ex- 
changed the  quietude  of  a  country  life 
for  the  bustle  and  anxiety  of  the  me- 
tropolis. This  change  of  position 
brought  with  it  a    slight  change  of 


circumstances,  and  he  was  now  oomr 
polled  to  contribute  to  several  periodi- 
cal works,  in  order  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional expenses  incurred  by  his  new 
mode  of  life.  **  Gorton's  Biographical 
Dictionary,"  "John  Bull,"  "The  Globe," 
and  "  Blackwood,"  were  the  recipients 
of  these  contributions ;  and  an  extract 
from  his  diary  will  show  that  at  this 
time  Barham's  labours  were  not  light : 
"Sit  up  until  three  in  the  morning, 
working  at  rubbish  for  'BlackwoocL 
My  wife  goes  to  bed  at  ten,  to  rise  at 
eight  and  look  after  the  children.  She 
is  the  slave  of  the  ring,  and  I  of  the 
lamp." 

But  these  arduous  labours  were  not 
destined  to  last  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  for  in  1824  he  was  appointed 
priest  in  ordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and  was  afterwards  presented  to  the 
incumbency  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  St.  Gregory  by  St,  PauL  Of  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed the  duties  pertaining  to  these 
offices,  too  much  cannot  be  said.  He 
found  two  parishes  torn  by  jealousies 
and  petty  dissensions,  united  together, 
in  fact,  only  in  name,  and  he  very 
shortly  succeeded,  by  the  urbanitv  of 
his  manner  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
disposition,  in  healing  all  differences, 
ana  in  cementing  a  feeling  of  affection 
between  himself  and  his  parishioners, 
which  lasted  until  death  removed  him 
from  their  presence.  To  quote  the 
words  of  his  son :  "  Jn  the  pulpit  he 
was  not  remarkable  ;  less,  perhaps, 
from  the  want  of  power,  than  from  a 
rooted  disapproval  of  anything  like 
oratorical  display  in  such  a  juace — 
anything,  in  short,  that  might  seem 
calculated  to  convert  the  nouse  of 
prayer  iato  a  mere  theatre  of  inteUeo- 
tuaj  recreation.  It  was  not,  then,  as  a 
popular  preacher — ^pleasant  to  sit  under 
— that  he  was  beloved,  still  less  as  a 
party  one.  He  published  no  pamph- 
lets, conducted  no  petitions,  nor  was 
his  voice  lifted  up  at  Exeter  Hall ;  but 
he  was  ever  watcnful  over  the  interests 
of  ius  people,  temporal  and  etemaL 
To  the  poorer  portion  of  his  brethren, 
more  especiidlv,  did  he  commend  him- 
self^ by  the  kindness  and  assiduity 
with  which  he  relieved  their  necessi- 
ties and  furthered  their  views.  He 
would  bestow  as  much  time  and  atten- 
tion in  conducting  the  cause  of  one  of 
the  meanest  of  these,  as  though  the 
interests  of  those  nearest  and  dearest 
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to  him  were  involved  in  the  result. 
Never  was  he  so  happy,  as  when  en- 
gaged ill  promoting  the  happiness  of 
others.  Verily,  he  had  his  reward ;  for 
it  has  probably  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few, 
in  his  station  of  life,  to  have  enjoyed 
so  many  and  ample  opportunities  of 
tasting  the  luxury  of  doing  good." 

Tlie  death  of  a  daughter  was  an 
event  which  dimmed,  for  a  while,  the 
brightness  of  the  scene  which  had 
opened  upon  Barham,  and  he  gave 
expression  to  the  emotions  which  sub- 
dued his  spirit,  in  the  foUowing  touch- 
ing lines : — 

"  Oh,  I  have  watched,  with  fondest  care, 
To  see  my  opening  j9oweret  blow, 

And  felt  the  joy  which  parents  share — 
The  pride  which  only  fathers  know. 

"And  I  have  sat,  the  long,  long  night, 
And  marked  that  tender  flower  decay — 

Not  torn  abruptly  from  the  sight, 
But  slowly,  sadly,  waste  away. 

"  The  Spoiler  came — ^yet  paused,  as  though 
So  meek  a  victim  checked  his  arm — 

Half  gave,  and  half  withheld  the  blow, 
As,  forced  to  strike,  yet  loath  to  harm." 

A  warm  friendship  which  existed 
l)etween  Barham  ana  Mrs.  Hughes, 
mother  of  Doctor  Huffhes,  canon 
residentiary  of  St.  Paurs,  and  the 
correspondent  of  Southey,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  other  literary  celebrities, 
was  the  means  by  which  the  novel  of 
**  My  Cousin  Nicholas "  was  first 
brought  before  the  public  in  the 
})agcs  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Mrs. 
Hughes  was  a  woman  of  cultivated 
mind, — fertile  in  legendary  lore, — and 
well  stored  with  the  treasures  of  modem 
literature.  It  was  at  her  suggestion  that 
"  My  Cousin  Nicholas "  was  com- 
menced, and  by  her  exhortations  that 
it  was  finished.  But  it  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  lady's  indulgent  fostering. 
It  is  a  mere  string  of  the  wildest,  but 
not  always  the  most  amusing  practical 
jokes  ;  and  the  hero — a  scamp  utterly 
devoid  of  any  of  those  good  qualities 
which  are  demanded  even  in  an  habi- 
tual hoaxer — ceases  to  excite  our  mirth 
when  we  find  that  he  is  worthy  only 
of  our  contempt  and  disgust.  'Hoax 
frillows  upon  noax,  and  mischievous 
practical  fim  is  interwoven  with  a 
network  of  ultra-sentimentality,  until 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  is 
of  the  most  incongruous  description. 
''  My  Cousin  Nicholas  "  although  con- 


taining some  amusing  soenes  of  ooUoge 
life,  is  a  gross  and  yiolent  carioatara, 
in  which  the  only  truthfully  drawn 
characters  are  those  which,  mm.  their 
utter  insignificance,  are  quite  unworthy 
of  attention.  Some  of  the  inddents  too 
are  evidently  borrowed.  The  final 
hoax  for  instance,  by  which  the  rascal 
Nicholas  gains  time  firom  hla  creditors 
by  inserting  in  the  papers  an  aoconnt 
of  his  father's  deatn,  by  which  ereni 
a  large  fortune  will  come  into  his 
possession,  forcibly  reminds  us  in  many 
respects  of  Dean  Swift's  witty  joke 
against  Partridge  the  almanack  maker. 
We  have  ihe  undertaker  gravely 
attempting  to  argue  a  living  man  into 
the  conviction  that  he  is  no  longer 
a  denizen  of  this  world.  We  have 
the  sexton  making  almost  affectionate 
inquiries  concermn^  the  manner  in 
which  the  departed  is  to  be  entombed  , 
and  we  have  the  unfortunate-  victim 
of  these  pleasantries  in  the  fdll  glow  of 
passionate  vigour  appealing  on  every 
side  for  proofs  of  his  own  vitality. 
But  in  Swift  we  enjov  the  motitfe  of 
the  joke,  and  it  is  clearly  evident  to  un 
from  the  first ;  while  in  Baxham  our 
feelings  are  so  outraged  at  its  discoverv 
that  we  cannot  appreciate  to  its  ^II 
extent  the  real  fun  which  afterwanUt 
arises  out  of  the  occurrence.  The  style 
and  general  treatment  of  the  aubject 
are  suggestive  of  Theodore  Hook  ; 
indeed,  we  might  almost  imanne  that 
we  were  reading  a  new  edition  of 
"  Gilbert  Gumey, "  or  another  con- 
tribution to  the  **  Sayings  and  Doings." 
Fortunately  the  &me  of  Biuham 
does  not  rest  upon  **  My  Cousin  Nicho- 
las ;"  it  is  built  upon  a  better,  and  we 
are  willing  to  hcpe  a  more  solid,  foun- 
dation, m  1837,  Bentley*s  Mifloellany 
was  established,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  for  its  editor,  and  a  nnmher 
of  distinguished  literary  men  as  contri* 
butors.  Among  these,  Barham  speedily 
became  prominent  as  the  antoor  ot 
eccentric  poems  under  the  general 
title  of  Uie  Injroldsby  Legends.  These 
works  have  smce  been  collected  into 
volumes,  the  third  volume  completing 
the  series,  and  they  confer  upon  their 
author  all  the  honour  wiiich,  as 
"  Thomas  Ingoldsby,"  he  hassaooeeded 
in  gaining.  How  long  that  repntar 
tion  will  endure  is  a  <nieBti<m  not 
easily  to  be  answered  ;  out  that  it 
has  been  most  deservedly  bestowed. 
cannot    admit   of  doubt     The   "Iik^ 
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goldsby  LesendB**  are  the  aiimi»- 
takable  ebimitions  of  a  mind  over- 
flowing with  mirthful  fimcies  and  wild 
oonoeitB.  A  mind  revelling  in  the 
sunshine  of  good  humour  and  merri- 
ment, and  impelled  by  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  give  audible  expression  to 
itB  feelii^  of  buoyant  pleasure.  The 
''Ingoldsby  Legends**  were  not  like 
some  tender  poetic  plants,  the  result 
of  artificial  forcinff — they  sprang  up 
spontaneously — ana  without  having 
more  attention  bestowed  upon  them 
than  the  wild  flower  receives  from 
the  hedge-row  in  which  it  grows — 
they  blossomed  and  bore  fruit  that 
could  oftentimes  vie  with  that  of  the 
most  carefully  reared  productions  of 
the  mental  soiL  Barham  but  rarely 
sat  down  for  the  purpose  of  writing, 
unless  he  felt  his  himd  instinddvefy 
endeavouring  to  grasp  a  pen,  and  his 
ideas  in  readiness  to  set  that  pen  in 
motion.  His  ideas  were  too  impatient 
to  mould  themselves  into  thoughts — 
they  were  too  full  of  dashing  eneray — 
and  oi  joyous  animation  ; — and,  like  a 
restive  horse,  they  struggle  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  the  restraint 
which  impeded  their  actions.  They 
needed  therefore  but  little  fostering ; 
they  panted  for  freedom,  and  their 
release  brought  agreeable  relief  to  the 
brain  from  whence  they  had  emanated. 
To  quote  the  words  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Hughes :  ^All  Barham's  care  and  fore- 
thought were  employed  on  more 
proeaic  matters  of  business,  and  the 
*Ingoldsby  Le^nds*  were  the  oc- 
casional relief  of  a  suppressed  plethora 
of  native  fun.  The  same  relaxation 
which  some  men  seek  in  music,  pictures, 
cards,  or  newspapers,  he  sought  in 
as  it  were  strippm^  off  his  coat  to  have 
a  hearty  romp  with  the  laughing  part 
of  the  public  in  the  confidence  of  a 
bold  imsuspicious  nature.  Many  of 
these  effusions  were  written  while 
wmiting  for  a  cup  of  tea — a  railroad 
train,  or  an  impunctual  acquaintance, 
on  some  stray  cover  of  a  letter — in  his 
pocket  book.  It  was  rather  a  piece 
of  luck  if  he  found  time  to  joint 
together  the  dinecta  membra  poetce  in 
a  fair  copy,  and  before  the  favoured 
few  bad  done  laughing  at  some  rhyme 
which  had  never  entered  into  man*s 
head  before,  the  zealous  BenUey  had 
popped  the  whole  into  type."  Notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  all  effort  in 
these  pnxiuctions,  notwithstanding  the 


fact  that  Barham  wrote  with  a  rapidity 
which  surprised  himself  and  caused 
him  oftentimes  to  fear  lest  that  which 
had  been  accomplished  with  so  much 
facility  could  possess  but  little  eke 
to  recommend  it, — ^notwithstanding 
these  circumstances,  the  *^  Ingoldsby 
Legends,**  to  use  the  words  of  a  by  no 
means  gentle  critic,  ^in  freedom  and 
melody  of  comic  versification,  and  in  the 
originality  of  compound  rhymes,  sur- 
pass everything  of  the  kind  that  has 
appeared  since  the  days  of  Hudibras 
and  Peter  Pindar.**  The  compound 
rhymes  are  indeed  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary description,  and  excite  sur- 
prise not  merely  by  the  novelty  of 
their  construction,  but  by  the  ease  and 
fluency  with  which  they  come  upon 
the  ear.  They  not  unfrequently  remind 
us  of  Byron,  as  for  instance  when  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  Count  in  Beppo  : 

He  patronized  the  ImproviBatori, 

Nay,    could   himsolf    extemporiae    some 

stanzas; 
Wrote  rhymes,  tang  songi,  could  also  tell 

a  story ; 
Sold    pictures,    and  was    skilful    in    the 

dance,  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory 
Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  thst  whioh 

France  has; 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero. 
And  to  his  very  valet  seem'd  a  hero. 

Don  Juan,  too,  abounds  with  com- 
pound rhymes  of  great  ingenuity ;  and 
m  Hood*s  writinjgs,  more  particuJarly 
in  the  story  of  Miss  Kilmansegg,  many 
felicitous  and  difficult  combinations  are 
to  be  met  with  ;  but  Ingoldsby  accom- 
plished more  of  these  daring  feats  than 
perhaps  any  author  ever  before  at- 
tempted. He  mated  words  and  sen- 
tences, technicalities,  scraps  of  foreign 
languages,  scientific  terms,  street  slang, 
and  fiimiliar  expressions,  in  the  most 
dexterous  manner;  and  this  too  with 
less  difficulty  than  the  construction  of 
ordinary  verse  would  cost  the  most 
facile  rhymester.  A  few  extracts,  se- 
lected at  random,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  peculiar  talent  which  Bar- 
ham posset»ed. 

Calling  names,  whether  done  to  attack  or 
to  back  a  schiRm, 

Is,  MIbb,  believe  me,  a  great  piece  of  jack- 
ass-ism. 


Poor  Bishop  Heatoo, 
r  2 
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In  serious  alarm  at  the  Queen's  contume- 

liout 
And  menacing  tone,  at  once  gave  him  up 

£ly  houae. 

And  the  rain  came  down  in  such  sheets  as 

would  stagger  a 
Bard  for  a  simile  short  of  Niagara. 

These  two  little  birds  it  sore  grieves 
To  see,  what  so  cruel  a  dodge  I  call; 

So  they  cover  the  bodies  with  leaves, 
An  interment  quite  ornithological. 

But  he  grudges,  he  owns,  his  departed  half- 
guinea, 

Each  Saturday  night,  when  devoured  by 
chagrin,  he 

Sits  listening  to  singers  whose  names  end 
in  tni. 

No  doubt  'twould  surprise  the  pupils  at 

Guy's, 
I   am   no   unbeliever,   no   man   can    say 

that  o'me, 
But  St.  Thomas  himself  would  scarce  trust 

hifl  own  eyes. 
If  he  saw  such  a  thing  in  his  school  of 

anatomy. 

To  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
sustained  spirit  of  mirthfulness  which 
runs  through  these  productions,  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible,  in  brief  ex- 
tracts like  these  which  we  have  given ; 
but  they  show,  in  some  measure,  the 
style  of  versification  which  Ingoldsby 
employed,  and  of  which  he  was  so 
great  a  master.  In  justice,  however, 
to  the  author,  we  feel  emboldened  to 
make  a  lengthier  extract.  The  follow- 
ing legend,  in  a  slightly  condensed 
form,  is  an  average  specimen  of  his 
ix)wers.  The  comic  and  the  terrible  are 
blended  strangely,  but  the  alliance  is 
not  inharmonious : — 

THE  DEAD  DRUMMER, 

A   LEOEITD  OF  SALISBURY   PLAIN. 


Oh,  Salisbury  Plain  is  bleak  and 

At  loaAt,  so  Fve  heard  many  people  declare, 

For,  I  fairly  confess,  I  never  was  there ; 

Not  a  shrub,  nor  a  tree. 

Nor  a  bush,  can  you  see — 

No  hedges,  no  ditches,  no  gates,  no  stiles, 

Much  less  a  house,  or  a  cottage,  for  miles — 

It's  a  veiy  sad  thing  to  be  caught  in  the 

rain, 
When  night's  coming  on,  upon  Salisbury 

Plain. 
Now,  I'd  have  you  to  know. 
That,  a  great  while  ago — 
The  best  part  of  a  century,  may  be  or  so, 


Across  this  same  niain  so  dull  and  lodrBuy, 

A  couple  of  travellerB,  way-worn  and  weaiy. 

Were  making  their  way ; 

Their  profession,  you'd  saj, 

At  a  single  gbmce,  did  not  admit  of  a 

query; 
The  pump-handled  pig-tail,  and  whiaken 

worn  then. 
With  scarce  an  exception  by  sftafkring  men; 
The  jacket,  the  looae  trowien  liowa'd  up 

together — all 
Guiltless  of  braces  as  those  of  Charies 

Wetherall; 
The  pigeon-toed  step^  and  the  rollicking 

motion. 
Bespoke  them  two  genuine  sona  of  the 

ocean, 
And   showed   in    a    moment   thalr  real 

characters 
(The  accent's  so  placed  on  that  ward  by 

our  Jack-Tars). 
The  one  in  advance  was  sturdy  and  strongs 
With  arms  uncommonly  bony  and  long: 
And  his  Quemsey  shirt 
Was  all  pitch  and  dirt, 
(Which  sailors  don*t  think  inoonTenunt  or 

wrong). 
He  was  very  broad-breasted. 
And  very  deep-chested. 
His  sinewy  form  correspond  with  the  rest 

did. 
Except  as  to  height,  for  he  could  not  be 

more 
At  the  most,  you  would  ny,  than  some 

five  feet  four. 
And,  if  measured,  perhaps  bad  been  found 

a  thought  lower. 
The  other,  his  friend  and  companion,  was 

taller 
By  five  or  six  inches,  at  the  leasts  than  the 

smaller. 
From  his  air  and  his  mien. 
It  was  plain  to  be  seen. 
That  he  was,  or  had  been, 
A  something  between 
The  real  Jack-Tar  and  the  ''jolly  marine;" 
For  though  he  would  give  an  oooaaiottal 

hitch. 
Sailor-like,  to  his  "slopSy"  there  waa  some- 
thing the  which. 
On  the  whole,  savonr'd  more  of  the  pipe- 
clay than  pitch. 
Such  were  now  the  two  men  who  appeared 

on  the  hUl — 
Harry  Waters   the  taU  one^  and   abort 

Spanking  Bill. 
To  be  caught  in  the  rain,  I  repeat  H  again. 
Is  extremdy  unpleasant  on  SafisAmiy  FUun. 
And  when,  with  a  good  soaking  shower, 

there  are  blended 
Blue  lightnings  and  thunder,  the  matter^s 

not  mended. 
Such  was  the  case  in  this  wild  drsaiy  plaos^ 
On  the  day  that  Fm  speaUi^;  of  now,  whm 

the  brace 
Of  travellers  alluded  to^  qoiokstt'dtheir  pSM^ 
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Tai  a  good  siaady  mJk  became  more  like 

aimoe^ 
To  get  quH  of  the  tempest  which  held  them 

in  chase. 
Louder  and  louder  than  mortal  gunpow- 
der, 
The  heayenly  artillery  kept  crashing  and 

roaring — 
The  lightmng  kept  flashing,  the  rain,  too, 

kept  pouring; 
While  they,  helter  skelter,  in  vain  sought 

for  shelter 
fVom  what  Fve  heard  termed  a  ''regular 

pelter." 
But  the  deuce  of  a  screen  could  be  anywhere 


Or  an  object^  except  that  on  one  of  the 


An  old  way-post  showed,  where  the  Laving- 

ton  road 
Branch'd  off  to  the  left  from  the  one  to 

Devizes; 
And  thither  the  footsteps  of  Waters  seem*d 

tending, 
Though  a  doubt  might  exist  of  the  course 

he  was  bending, — 
To  a  landsman,  at  Yeasty  who,  wherever  he 

goes, 
Is  content,  for  the  most  part,  to  follow  his 

nose; 
While  Harry  kept "  baddng,**  and  "filling," 

and  •'tacking;" — 
Three  nautical  terms,  which.  111  wager  a 

guinea,  are 
Meant  to  imply,  what  you  ladies  and  I 
Would  call  going  xig-zag,  and  not  rectili- 


But  here,  once  for  all,  let  me  beg  you'll 
excuse 

All  mistakes  I  may  make  in  the  words 
sailors  use 

'Mongst  themselves  on  a  cruse. 

Or  ashore  with  the  Jews, 

Or  in  making  their  court  to  their  Polls  and 
their  Sues, 

Or  addressing  those  slop-selling  females 
afloat — ^women 

Known  in  our  navy  as  oddly  named  boat- 
women. 

The  fact  is,  I  can*t  say  Fm  versed  in  the 
school, 

80  ably  conducted  by  Marryat  and  Poole, 

(See  the  last-mentioned  gentleman's  "Ad- 
miral's Daughter,") 

The  grand  vade  mecumj 

For  all  who  to  sea  come. 

And  get  the  first  time  in  their  lives  in  blue 
water. 

Of  course  in  the  use  of  sea  terms  you'll 
not  wonder 

If  I  now  and  then  should  fall  into  some 
blunder, 

For  which  Captain  Chancier  or  Mr.  T.  P. 
Cooke 

Would  call  me  a  "  Lubbur  "  and  "  Son  of  a 
sea-cook.** 


To  return  to  our  muttons.    This  mode  of 

progression 
At  length  upon  Spanking  Bill  made  some 

impresnon. 
"Hullo,  messmate,  what  cheer?  how  queer 

Jou  do  steer," 
Bill,  whose  short  legs  kept  him  still 

in  the  rear; 
"Why,  what's  in  the  wind,  Bo^— what  is  it 

you  fear?" 
For  he  saw  in  a  moment,  that  something 

was  frightning 
His  shipmate,  much  more  than  the  thunder 

and  lightning. 
"Fear !"  stammered  out  Waters,  ''why  him, 

don't  you  see — 
What  faces  that  Drunmier  Boy*B  making 

at  me? 
How  he  dodges  me  so,  wherever  I  go — 
What  is  it  he  wants  with  me.  Bill,  do  you 

know?" 
"What  Drummer  Boy,  Harry?"  cries  Bill 

m  surprise^ 
(With  a  brief  exclamation  that  ended  in 

"eyes,") 
"What  drummer-boy,  Waters?  the  coast 

is  all  dear :  [here." 

We  haven't  got  never  no  dnunmer-boy 
"  Why,  there----don't  you  see  how  he's  fol- 
lowing me,  [let  me  be  ? 
Now  this  way,  now  that  way,  and' won't 
Keep  him  of^  Bill — look  here — 
Don  t  let  him  come  near : 
Only  see  how  the  blood-drops  his  features 

besmear ;  [me !  oh,  dear  1" 

What !  the  dead  come  to  Ufe  again  f  bless 
Bill  remarked  in  reply,  "  This  is  all  very 

queer ;  [well,  I  never ; 

What !  a  drummer-boy — ^bloody  too — eh — 
I  can't  see  no  drummer-boy  here  what- 

simidever." 
"Not  see  him? — ^why  there — ^look — ^he's 

close  by  the  post; 
Hark !  hark  !  how  he  drums  at  me  now — 

he's  a  ghost."  [flash, 

"A  what?"  returns  Bill:  at  this  moment  a 
More  .than  commonly  avrful,  preceded  a 

crash. 
Like   whafs    called    in    Kentucky    "an 

almighty  smash ;" 
And  down  Harry  Waters  went  plump  on 

his  knees. 
While  the  sound,  though  prolonged,  died 

away  by  degrees ; 
In  its  last  sinking  echoes,  however,  were 

some,  [drum. 

Bill  could  not  help  thinking,  resembled  a 
"Hullo!   Waters,"   I    says,  quoth  he  in 

amaze,  [days 

"  Why,  I  never  see  nuffin  id  all  my  bom 
Half  so  queer  as  this  here — and  Fm  not 

very  dear  [to  fear. 

But  that  one  of  us  two  has  good  reason 
You,  to  jaw  about  drummers  with  nobody 

near  us, 
I  must  say  as  how  I  thinks  its  mystema," 
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-  Oh,  mercy ! "  ro&red  Waltera,  **  do  keep 

him  off;  Bill, 
And  Andrew,  forgive;  1*11  confess — ^I  will — 
Bui  haunt  me  not  thus — ^let  these  visitings 

cease. 
And  your  vengeance  accomplished,  boy, 

leave  me  in  peace." 
Harry  paused  for  a  moment,  then  turning 

to  Bill,  [and  still. 

Who  stood  with  his  mouth  open,  steady 
Began   spinning  what  nauticalB    term  a 

tough  yam, 
Namely,  his  tale  of  what  Bill  oalled,  "  This 

precious  consam." 
"  It  was  in  such  an  hour  as  this, 

On  such  a  wild  and  wintry  day. 
The  forked  lightning  seemed  to  hiss 

As  now  athwart  our  lonely  way, 
When  first  these  dubious  paths  I  tried. 
Yon  livid  form  was  by  my  side. 

Vot  livid  then ;  the  ruddy  glow 

Of  life,  and  youth,  and  health  it  bore ! 

And  bloodless  was  that  gory  brow, 
Aud  cheerful  was  the  smile  it  wore. 

And  mildly  then  those  eyes  did  shine 

— Those    eyes  which    now    are    blasting 
mine. 

"  They  beamed  with  confidence  and  love 
Upon  my  face— and  Andrew  Brand 

Had  sooner  feared  yon  frighten'd  dove 
Than    harm  from    G^ervase  Matcham's 
hand.  • 

— I  am  no  Harry  Waters — ^men 

Did  call  me  Gervase  Matoham  then. 

''And  Matcham,  though  a  humble  name. 
Was  stainless  as  the  feathery  flake 
From  Heaven,  whose  virgin  whiteness 
came 
Upon  the  newly  frozen  lake ; 
Coiutnander,  comi-ade — all  began 
To  laud  the  soldier  like  the  man. 

**  One  mom — oh,  may  that  morning  stand 
Accurned  in  the  rolls  of  fate 

Till  latest  time — ^there  came  command 
To  carry  forth  a  charge  of  weight 

To  a  detachment  for  away — 

It  was  their  regimental  pay. 

'*  And  who  so  fit  for  such  a  task 

Ad  trusty  Matcham,  true  and  tried, 
Who  flpum'd  the  inebriating  flask, 

With  honour  for  his  constant  guide  ? 
On  Matcham  fell  their  choice,  and  he, 
*  Young  Drum,*  should  bear  him  com- 
pany. 

"  And  grateful  was  that  sound  to  hear. 
For  he  was  full  of  life  and  joy ; 
The  mess-room  pet — to  each  one  dear. 
Was    that    kind,    gay,    light-hearted 
boy — 
Tlic  veriest  churl  in  all  our  band 
Had,  aye,  a  jumile  for  Andrew  Brand. 


M  Enough :  we  jonrMy'd  on:  tlst  walk 
Was  long,  and  dull  and  darii  Cia  dav; 
And  still  young  Andnrw^a  ohMcftil  talk. 
And  merry  laugh  beguiled  the  way ; 
Noon    oame—a    thaltflring    bank   ms 

there, 
We  paused,  our  frugal  meal  to  dmei 

**  Then  'twas  with  cautions  hand  I  aon^t 
To  prove  my  charge  aeonre — and  drew 
The  packet  from  my  veat  and  broucht 
The  glittering  mischief  forth  to  mw; 
And  Andrew  cned.    No,  'twas  not  he. 
It  was  THK  TXMFIXB  spoko  to  me. 


"  'Twas  done^the  deed  that 
done; 
I  know  not  how — I  never  knew — 
And  THBBX  I  stood,  but  not  alone^ 

The  prostrate  boy  my 
Was  by  side,  limb,  feature, 
*Twas  HE — another— yet  the 


"  And  now,  when  fifteen  suns  have  each 
Fulfilled  in  torn  its  ciroUng  yeor. 

Thrown  back  again  on  Rngland 
Our  bark  «dd  of^  he  diivea  nite 

I  could  not  die — in  flood— or  fight ; 

He  drives  me  here" 

«  And  serve  yon  rig^t^ 

What!  bilk  your  oommander,  desart^ 
and  then  rob, 

And  go  scuttling  a  poor  little  drummei^ 
boy's  nobw 

Why,  my  preoious  ^es,  what  a  blood- 
thirsty swab) 

There's  old  Davy  Jones^  who  cnflki 
sailors*  bones. 

For  his  jaw  work  would  nerer,  Fm  wa% 
s'elp  my  Bob, 

Have  come  for  to  go  for  to  do  aiah  a  lob. 

Hark  ye,  Matchem,  or  Waters^  whish- 
over's  your  purser  name 

CFotiier  your  own  is,  Fm  oertafa^  the 


Twtlve  years  have  we  lived  on  like  bro- 
ther and  brother. 

Now  your  course  lays  one  way  and  mine 
lays  another." 

And  Matcham  confessed,  and  made  a 

clean  breast 
To  the  Mayor;  but  dheoUy  he'd  had  a 

night's  rest, 
And  the  storm  had  sabaided— he  pooh- 

pooh'd  his  friend. 
Swearing  all  was  a  lie  from  bogfaming 

to  end; 
Said  he'd  only  been  dnmk — that  his 

spirits  had  sunk — 
The  storm  in  fact  put  him  into  a  ftmk; 
But  now  one  Mr.  Jones  oomea  liEirtli  and 

depones. 
That  fifteen  years  siooe  he  had  heaid 

certain  groans, 
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On  his  way  io  Btanebeny  to  OTamfaft 

thestoMSt 
Deeoribed  in  a  work  of  ILe  late  Sir  John 

Soane's, 
That  he  followed  the  moena,  and  Idd  by 

their  tonea, 
Found  a  raren  a  picking  a  dnunmer- 

boVabonee; 
Then  the  ooloncd  wrote  word  from  the 

King's  fnrty-third, 
That  the  story  was  certainly  true  which 

they'd  heard ; 
For  that  one  of  their  drummers  and 

one  Sei^geant  Matcham^ 
Had  "  brushed  with  the  dibs,"  and  they 

nerer  oonld  catch  'em. 
So  Justice  trof  sure,  though  a  long  time 

she  '^lugged," 
And  the  Sergeant,  in  spite  of  his  '^  gam- 
mon," got  **  aaragged." 

The  BubjectB  of  the  legends  are 
Dioetly  taken  from  local  traditions, 
furnished,  in  many  inBtanoe&  by  Mrs. 
Huriies,  to  whom  the  whole  of  In- 
goldsby's  pieces  were  submitted  pre- 
vious to  publication.  Hie  Dead  Drum- 
mer is  founded  upon  the  narrative  of 
an  actual  occurrence  as  related  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  work  on  "  Demonology 
and  Witchcraft;"  and  the  adventures 
of  saints  and  holy  friars,  which  form 
by  fio"  too  large  a  portion  of  the  le- 
gends, are  derived  from  monkish  chro- 
nicles and  frt)m  other  black  letter 
sources,  which  Ingoldsby  was  fond  of 
perusing.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Bomish  church  is  ridiculed,  its  cere- 
monials made  food  for  laughter,  and 
its  traditions  converted  into  Durle8C[ue, 
hi  certainly  objectionable  in  the  high- 
est degree.  As  a  minister  of  religion 
Iiigol£by  should  have  paused  ere  he 
launched  arrows  which  might  have  re- 
coiled upon  himself;  he  ^ould  have 
paused  and  reflected  that,  although  in 
his  own  mirthful  mood,  he  was  ut- 
tering words  that  would  cause  manv 
smiles,  that  his  language  was  also  cal- 
culated to  make  the  "judicious  grieve." 
Religion  is  not  a  theme  for  the  jester  ; 
the  house  of  prayer  is  no  place  for  the 
cap  and  bells ;  we  want  no  mnning 
even  in  the  temple  of  the  Hindoo. 
Barham  was  rather  too  liberal  in  his 
use  of  street  slang.  The  amount  of 
latent  wit  contained  in  those  ex- 
pressions, which,  at  different  seasons, 
are  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  with- 
out regard  to  propriety  or  occasion,  is 
not  very  large.  Springing  from  the 
keimel,  they  are  always  charged,  more  | 


or  less,  with  impurity,  and  coming  too 
frrequently  in  contact  with  the  mind, 
the^  are  apt  to  leave  behind  traces  of 
their  presence,  whidi  are  not  easily 
eradicated.  Amid  mnch  genuine  hu- 
mour, tainted,  however,  in  many  in- 
stances bjr  this  leaven  of  vulgarity,  it 
is  gratifying  to  turn  to  passages  of  a 
different  kind,  which  atone,  m  some 
degree,  for  minor  faults,  and  which 
show,  tiiat  Barham  could  sometimes 
throw  off  the  motley  and  speak  the 
emotions  of  his  heart  What  can  be 
more  musical  and  plaintive  than  the 
following  lines  upon — 


Ohl  sweet  and  beautiful  is  night,  when 

the  summer  moon  is  high, 
And  countlees  stars,  like  clustering  gems, 

hang  sparkling  in  the  sky ; 
While  the  balmy  breath  of  the  summer 

breese  comes  whispering  down  the  glen. 
And  one  fond  voice  alone  is  heard ;— -Oh  1 

night  is  lovely  then. 

But  when  that  voice  in  feeble  moans,  of 

sickness  or  of  pain. 
But  mocks  the  anxious  ear  that  strives  to 

catch  its  tones  in  vain. 
When  silently  we  watch  the  bed  by  the 

taper's  flickering  light, 
Where  all  we  love  is  fading  fast — how 

terrible  is  night. 

Again,  his  reflections  on  the  fleeting 
natv^  of  earthly  happiness : — 

Yet  the  sun  shone  bright  on  tower  and 

tree, 
And  the  meads  smiled  green  as  green  may 

be, 
And  the  dear  little  dicky-birds  carolled 

with  glee ; 
Without,  all  was  joy  and  harmony. 
And  thus  'twill  be,  nor  long  the  day, 
Ere  we,  like  him,  shall  pass  away  1 
Yon  sun,  that  now  our  bosoms  warms, 
Shall  shine — ^but  shine  on  other  forms ; 
Yon  grove,  whose  choir  so  sweetly  cheers 
Us  now,  shall  sound  on  other  ears ; 
The  joyous  lambs,  as  now  shall  play, 
But  other  eyes  their  sports  survey ; 
The  stream  we  loved  shall  roll  as  fair, 
The  flowery  sweets — ^the  trim  parterre^ 
Shall  scent  as  now  the  ambient  air, 
The  tree  whose  bending  branches  bear ; 
The  one  loved  name  shall  yet  be  there, 
But  where  the  hand  that  carved  itf — 

where? 

What  solemn  beauty  there  is  in 
these  lines  from  the  ^  Execution,"  and 
what  a  painful  picture  they  give  us  of 
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those    scenes    which    are    still    acted 
under  the  authority  of  justice. 

Sweetly,  oh  !  Bweetly  the  morning  breaks 
With  roseate  streaks,  [cheeks, 

Like  the  first  faint  blush  on  a  maidens 
Seem'd  as  that  mild  and  dear  blue  sky 
Siadod  upon  all  things  far  and  nigh- 
All  save  the  wretch  condemned  to  die ; 
Aiack  !  that  ever  so  fair  a  sun 
As  that  which  his  course  has  now  begun, 
Should  shine  on  such  scene  of  misery, 
Should  gild  with  rays,  so  light  and  free, 
That  dismal,  dai*k,  frowning  gallows  tree. 
But  hark  !  a  sound  comos,  big  with  fate, 
The    clock    from    St.    Sepulchre's    tower 

strikes  eight. 
List  to  that  low  funereal  bell ; 
It  is  tolling,  alas  !  a  living  man's  knell. 
And  see  from  forth  that  opening  door, 
Ht  comes— A«  treads  that  threshold  o*or, 
Who    ne'er   shall    tread  upcn    threshold 

more. 
God  !  'tis  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
That  pale  wan  man's  mute  agony ; 
The  glare  of  that  wild  despairing  eye, 
Now  fixed  on  Ihe  earth,  now  turned  on 

the  sky. 
As  though  it  were  scanning  in  hope  and 

fear 
The  path  of  the  spirit's  unknown  career ; 
Those  pinioned  arms,  those  hands  that 

ne'er 
Shall  be  lifted  again— not  oven  in  prayer, 
That  hea^Ting  breast-  enough ;  'tis  done ; 
The  bolt  has  fallen,  the  spirit  has  gone, 
For  weal  or  for  woe  is  known  to  but  One. 
Oh  !  'twas  a  fearsome  sight— ah  me  ! 
A  tiling  to  shudder  at,  not  to  see. 

The  apostroplie  to  Seville,  from  the 
"  Auto  da  F6,"  is  a  passage  of  consider- 
able power  and  intensity.  Though 
l>ordering  upon  the  mclo-dramatic,  its 
earnestness  is  impressive  and  truthful. 

Yes ;  tliou  art  wonderful ;  the  phrase 
Befits  tliee  well— the  fearful  blaze 
Of  yon  piled  faggot«*  lurid  light, 
Whore  writhing  victims  mock  the  sights 
The  Hcorch'd  limb  shrivelling  in  its  chains, 
The  hot  blood  inarched  in  liviwj  veins, 
The  crackling  nei've,  the  fearful  knell. 
Hung  out  by  that  remorseless  l>eU ; 
Those  shouts  from    human    fiends    that 

swell, 
That  withering  scream — that  frantic  yell, 
All  Seville,  all,  too  tnily  tell 
Thou  art  a  MARVEL  and  a  hell. 
God  (    that   the  worm  whom  thou  hast 

made. 
Should  thus  his  brother  worm  invade ; 
Coimt  deeds  like  these  good  service  done, 
And  doom  Udnf  eye  looks  smiling  <m. 

Turning    fiom    this    giim    picture, 


what  a  Yein  of  excellent  feeling  Is 
observable  in  the  following  lines  upon 
a  faithful  dog. 

Oh,  where  shall  I  bury  my  poor  dog  Tny, 
Now  his  fleeting  breath  has  passed  away  f 
Seventeen  years,  I  can  venture  to  say, 
Have  I  seen  him  gambol,  and  frolic,  and 

pUy. 
Evermore  happy,  and  frisky,  and  g^, 
As  tiiough  every  one  of  his  nun ' 

May, 
And  the  whole  of  his  life  one  long  1 
Now  he's  a  lifeless  lump  of  day ; 
Oh  !  where  shall  I  bury  my  fsithftil  Tmyf 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  think  it  hard 
That  it  may  not  be  there  in  yon  smmy 

chm-chyard. 
Where  the  green  willows  wave 
O'er  the  peaceful  grave  [brave, 

Which  holds  all  that  once  was  honest  and 
Kind,  and  courteous,  and  fiuthfkil,  and 

true. 
Qualities,  Tray,  that  were  found  in  you ; 
But  it  may  not  be.    Yon  sacred  ground. 
By  holiest  feelings  fenced  around. 
May  ne'er  within  its  hallowed  bonnd 
Receive  the  dust  of  a  soulless  honnd. 

We  could  wish  that  the  author  of 
audi  lines  as  these  had  more  fre^nently 
allowed  the  higher  powers  of  his  min^ 
to  have  sway :  we  could  wish  that  his 
devotion  to  genealogical  and  arclueolo 
gical  studies  hatl  been  leas  constani 
and  that  the  society  of  such  hilarious 
spirits  as  Theodore  Hook  and  Sidney 
Smith  had  not  been  so  often  fre- 
quented. We  might  have  hoped  that 
the  loss,  in  1840,  of  a  beloved  son — a 
blow  which  fell  with  deepest  angoish 
upon  his  heart,  would  have  calmed  and 
tempered  his  after  imaginings  and 
elevated  tliem  to  another  sphere.  But 
no ; — his  elasticity  of  mina  was  great; 
and  although  he  never  thoroughly 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  be- 
reavement, he  regained  that  cheerful, 
happy  disposition  which  through  life 
had  rendered  hia  path  so  pleasant. 
He  died  calmly  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1845,  in  the  57tli  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  comic  poet  Bsrham  possessed 
many  excellencies  and  many  fiinltsy  but 
the  latter  almost  pass  away  at  the 
recognition  of  the  former.  There  is  a 
want  of  steadfastness,  however,  in  the 
whole  of  hia  vnitings-^a  want  of  that 
quiet  innate  wit^  which  seeks  not  to 
astonish  ua  by  sudden  and  startling 
flights,  the  effect  of  which  is  transient 
though  bright,  but  rather  to  appeal  to 
that  sense  of  the  humoioas  raidi  we 
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all  POMOOB  in  different  degrees,  and 
whioi  views  impressions  long-living  in 
the  memory. 

As  a  writer  in  the  Athenceum  re- 
marks, "  Purpose,  which  implies  ear- 
nestness of  mmcL  goes  &r  towards  that 
individnalitj  of  style  which  makes 
an  aathor  acceptable  to  another  ffene- 
ration,  than  those  who  with  him  have 
sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  heard 
the  chimes  at  midnight."  As  a  poet, 
Ingoldsby  seems  to  ns  to  stana  at 
the  precise  distance  firom  Hood,  which 
separatee  Theodore  Hook  as  a  prose 
wit  from  Sidney  Smith.  The  sincerity 
makes  the  difference.  like  Ingoldsby, 
Hood  loved  to  alternate  the  serious, 
nay,  the  terrible  with  the  most  familiar. 
It  was  his  nature.  He  played  with 
fantftfriffl  even  on  his  death  bed,  and 
took  leave  of  his  friends  with  pathetic 
pleasantries  natural  to  him,  though 
strange  to  duller  bystanders.  But 
in  his  most  reckless  and  wildest  ex- 
travaganzas, embracing  the  extremest 
discrepancies,  there  was  for  the  most 
part  a  motive — some  truth  to  be  driven 
home — some  sympathy  to  be  awakened 
—some  abuse  to  be  annihilated. 
In  the  school  to  which  Thomas  In- 
eoldsby  mav  well  be  called  poet 
utureate,  sucji  motives  of  composition 
were  less  universally  recognizea.  The 
ho&x^  the  surprise,  tne  piecing  together 
of  tiasues  the  most  discordant,  for 
the  momentary  production  of  bizarre 
effect — the  passing  shot  at  folly  as 
it  flew — exchang^  for  the  passing 
flight  vnth  folly,  nowever  far  it  flew — 
furnished  mirth  for  its  table-talk, 
and  matter  for  its  literary  effort 
Hood  is  sure  to  ao  down  among  the 
poets  to  our  children's  children,  and 
conmientators  to  come  will  probably 
wrangle  about  his  freaks  and  aUusioiis 
and  conceits  :  such  a  positive  prophecy 
with  regard  to  Ingoldsby  woiild  be 
somewhat  too  presumptuous. 

Had  Thomas  Ingoldsby  done  justice 
to  his  own  powers  he  would  have 
occupied  a  prouder  position  amoncst 
the  names  of  the  illustrious  than  ne 
now  holds.    But  it  might  not  be. 


BLUMENBACH. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
Europe  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new 
era  of  philosophy  and  physics.  The 
Hceumulated  materials  of  many  ages 
uf  prcigress  were  sifted  and  arranged, 


and  while  many  dogmas  were  exploded 
for  ever,  their  pla^  was  supphed  by 
a  new  growth  of  fundamental  prin 
ciples.  In  physics  especially  was  the 
change  apparent.  Bacon  had  lonff 
before  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  scho<M 
of  the  Latins,  and  the  inductive  method 
had  achieved  some  brilli&nt  triumphs. 
Flamstead,  Halley,  and  Newton  followed 
up  the  work  so  well  begun,  and  placed 
the  philosophv  of  the  world  on  the 
basis  of  a  broad  induction.  At  the  time 
of  R^,  who  lived  nearly  a  century 
after  Bacon,  the  philosophy  of  anima 
ted  nature  was  in  a  most  va^e 
condition,  and  much  of  the  teachmg 
of  the  European  schools  required  to  be 
imtaught.  Bay  made  the  mrst  definite 
attempts  to  reduce  zoology  into  the 
form  of  a  science,  and  al>olish  for 
ever  those  crude  reasonings  which  had 
been  formed  on  isolated  facts.  The 
classification  of  Bav  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  very  mr  from  perfect, 
and  amongst  the  anomalies,  the  class 
of  quadrupeds  stand  prominently  for- 
ward. The  classification  which  brought 
a  cow  and  a  tortoise  together  was 
broken  up  by  linnseus,  who  instituted 
a  system  founded  on  more  accurate 
generahties.  But  Linnseus  left  zoolo- 
gists much  to  do;  and  twenty  years 
afterwards,  Brissou  made  a  new  march 
in  this  direction,  and  prepared  the 
world  for  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
analogies  subsisting  between  the  powers 
of  life.  Brisson  saw  the  absurdity 
of  classing  whales  with  fishes,  and  so 
far  influenced  Linnseus  in  &vour  of 
a  stricter  method,  that  the  latter 
went  even  farther  than  Brisson,  and 
instituted  the  class  Mammalia^  which 
was  the  grand  comer  stone,  of  the 
system  of  Zoological  classification  which 
followed. 

Up  to  this  time  external  form  had 
had  more  influence  than  internal  or- 
ganization in  determining  the  methods 
of  arrangement  Cuvier  appeared  upon 
the  scene  and  effected  a  complete 
revolution,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  animal  kingdom  was  built  up 
anew  on  the  basis  of  its  structure 
and  comparative  anatomy  was  made 
the  key  to  the  chief  zoological  secrets. 
There  were  two  workers  in  this  field. 
Cuvier,  the  ffreat  arrangerand  classifier, 
the  9eer  in  a&  matters  of  analogy :  ana 
Blumenbach,  the  investigator  of  details, 
the  anatomist  of  minute  facts.  The 
foundations  established  by  these  co- 
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workeni  in  the  field  of  animal  life  have 
proved  so  broad  and  sound,  that 
zoological  science  has  extended  itself 
more  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years  than  during  the  whole  previous 
period  of  man*s  history.  The  labours 
of  Lamarck,  St.  Hilaire,  Home,  Hunter, 
La-wTcnce,  Owen,  and  others,  during 
recent  years,  have  shown  how  souna 
were  the  principles  of  generalization 
estaVJished  by  these  two  master  minds, 
and  how  rapidly  any  branch  of  science 
may  progress  when  aided  by  a  safe 
system  of  analysis. 

Johann  Friedrich  Blumenbach  was 
bom  at  Gotha,  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1752.  He  studied  medicine  in  the 
universities  of  Jena  and  Gottingen  ; 
and,  as  a  pupil  of  the  anatomical  school, 
early  evinced  a  capability  for  the 
highest  attainments.  His  college  life 
was  marked  by  diligent  Industry  and 
clear-sighted  research,  and  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  prescience  even  in  his 
youth  of  the  distmguished  career  which 
awaited  him.  Long  before  his  univer- 
sity course  wasout^  he  had  so  penetrated 
into  the  mysteries  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology,  as  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  in  sulvance  of  the  professors : 
ana  several  essays  on  the  functions 
of  animals,  written  at  this  time,  show 
the  extent  of  his  attainments  to  have 
been  equal  to  his  love  for  this  particular 
department  of  research.  At  Gottingen 
he  took  his  degree  in  1775.  The  subject 
which  he  chose  for  his  inaugural  dis- 
ertation,  was  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race.  Tliis  was  published  at 
(iottingen  in  1775,  imder  the  title 
"  J)c  Generis  Humanl  Yarietate  Nativa,** 
and  excited  considerable  sensation  even 
in  the  foiiu  in  which  it  first  appeared. 
This  essay  appears  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  many  of  his  important 
investigations  on  this  subject  in  his 
;iftur  life,  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  his  collection  of  the  skulls  of  all 
nations,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  existence.  "Ab  hoc  Col. 
Viro,"  said  Haller,  on  noticing  it  in  the 
"  Bibliotheca  Anatomica" — **  plurima 
sit  ilia  licet  expectare."  This  merely 
inaugural  essay  experiencpd  the  im- 
usu!U  fate  of  passing  through  seven 
Kc'parate  editions;  namely,  in  1775, 1776, 
17S1,  1703,  and  1795.  In  that  of '95 
numerous  improvements  were  effected, 
and  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was 
added  on  the  subject  of  some  mummies 
which  ha<l  Ijeeu  opened  in    London. 


In  1798,  an  edition  appeind  in  Gennan 
edited  by  Qraber,  and  in  180i  one  in 
French  edited  by  ChardeL 

Such  was  a  good  beffimiing  fiv  a 
young  man  of  twenty-^Exee  yean  of 
age ;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  aorpriae  to 
learn,  that  immediately  on  taku^  his 
degree  he  waa  amxnnted  extraordinary 
professor  of  memdne,  in  tlie  Un ' 
of  Grottingen ;  and  in  1778,  he  i 
ordinary  professor.  The  oontc 
of  Haller,  Linn»u8,  and  Bofibny  he  pur- 
sued the  path  whidi  theae  had  already 
prepared  and  freed  from  encunfaranoei^ 
and  took  a  bold  stand  in  de&noe  of  the 
law  of  analogy,  as  exhibited  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  A  patient  anatomiat 
who  brought  to  the  diaaecting  boara 
an  array  of  knowledge  gleaned  from 
every  deportment  of  natorey  ha  waa 
ready,  at  the  presentation  of  each  new 
difficulty,  to  su^rgeat  a  natural  mode  of 
explanation,  andto  detect  thoae  minute 
pomts  of  resemblance  and  diaaimilarity 
on  which  the  acquirement  of  juat  views 
in  zoology  depend.  He  contribated 
regularly  to  the  adenoea  connected 
with  medicine,  especially  anatomy  wad 
physiology,  and  directea  hia  attentioa 
specially  to  the  atructore  and  fbnc- 
tions  of  the  lower  animala,  as  a  meana 
of  determining  the  true  lawa  of  hnman 
physiology.  In  1778,  when  appointed 
ordinary  professor  of  the  uuadtr  of 
medicine,  Blumenbach  commeneed  hia 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  di&rent  de- 
partments of  the  fiicnlty,  infln^iiig 
general  natural  histoiy,  »xiIogy,  an- 
thropology, comparative  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, and  the  nistory  of  medicme. 

In  1779,  he  published  a  thin  quarto 
volume^  entitled  ^Proluuo  Anatomica 
de  Sinibus  Frontalibna^— (An  Enay 
on  the  Anatomy  of  the  I^ntal  Smuij 
— a  work  in  which  some  new  views 
were  enunciated  in  reference  to  the 
structure  of  the  human  skull,  and  the 
position  and  form  of  the  frontid  ainns 
m  several  tribes  of  animala.  The  work 
was  dedicated  to  Georse  HL  f^  magnn 
Britannise,  Franciie,et  Hibeniise  Bex,*") 
and  is  written  in  a  pure  and  fordble 
Latin.  In  1781,  he  publiahed  a  work 
on  embiyology — '^  XJeoen  den  IKldunga- 
trieb  und  das  Zeugunga-seachfift  ** — ^in 
which  he  threw  mudi  U^t  on  the  ob- 
scure subject  of  generation,  and  opened 
up  a  path  for  future  inquirers,  lliia 
work  nas  passed  through  nnmerons 
editions  in  Germany.  ItwaatranaUted 
into  Dutch  in  1790  ;  and  an  editioD 
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fanirwiitaH  by  Sir  Alexander  Criditon, 
ft|ifieaied  in  EnglUi  in  1793.  In  1786 
^l|lea^ed  his  work  on  the  human 
bcmee^  with  the  tiUe^ "  Geschichte  and 
Beechreibaiig  der  Knochen  des  Men- 
■chlichen  KOrpers."  And  in  the  same 
{rear  he  pobliahed,  in  T^tin,  an  intro- 
iuetion  to  medical  literature,  under 
the  tHle,  **  Introdnctio  in  Hiitoriam 
liedieinat  litterariam," 

In  tiie  year  1787  appeared  hie  great 
work  <m  phTBolo^, — **  Inetitutiones 
Physiologien/' — ^written  in  Latin,  and 
deling  with  the  fonctione  of  the 
hmnmn  body,  itpart  from  ite  anatomy. 
Thia  waa  the  first  application  of  the 
pJonghAere  of  ecienoe  to  a  new  and 
nruiml  field  of  inquiry.  Up  to  this 
time  physiological  researches  had  been 
c(»kducted  in  so  cumbersome  a  manner, 
that  it  waa  next  to  impossible  to  ren- 
der ita  teachings  in  any  way  popular. 
Bhimenboch  striroed  the  subject  of  all 
onnecessaiy  details,  and,  while  render- 
ing the  study  leas  complicated,  added 
to  it  the  diarm  of  a  consecutive  analo- 
gical reaaoninff.  Here  were  the  fruits 
of  patient  labour  in  the  diasecUng 
room — not  in  Hit  investigation  of  the 
human  frame  alone,  but  aided  by  all 
the  light  which  comparative  physiology 
could  afford  by  the  investigation  of 
the  functiuns  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  views  of  Blumeubach  were  vast 
and  profound,  and  he  touched  no  single 
tibre  of  the  human  frame  without  add- 
ing to  our  knowledge  of  its  cooBtmo- 
tioD  and  uses,  and  pointing  to  the 
fi5i<ential  details  in  the  consideration 
•  •f  didease.  It  is  to  this  book  we  owe 
the  popularity  of  physiolc^,  as  a 
"■tudy,  at  the  present  diy.  The  num- 
>i«*r  of  excellent  treatises  which  have 
:»ppeared  in  this  country  of  late  years, 
as  woU  as  others,  still  better,  which 
have  l>e€n  published  on  the  Continent, 
..we  their  birth  to  Blumeubach,  and 
an;  cjwentiallv  based  <m  his  **  Institu- 
T.«  -nes  PhvsiofogicR?"  which  has  served 
»•«>  a  text  \x>ok,  not  only  to  such  jpopu- 
i.-*r  writers  as  we  have  ju»t  referred 
t'i.  hut  to  such  original  inquirers  as 
Hichcrand,  Bioh&t,  Dunias  of  Moutjiel- 
l>r.  and  Matteucci  of  Pisa.  In  this 
d«rpartment  of  study  Blumenbach  was 
in  a^ivancc  of  his  age,  and,  like  a  true 
<iennan  thinker,  combined  with  the 
lit  Tidy  of  the  scal])el  a  system  of  ethics 
|Mipi-Iy  his  own.  It  is  to  him  we  owe 
the  foundation  of  the  new  school  which 
fombines  matter  and  spirit,  and  educes 


the  leading  features  of  human  charac- 
ter and  conduct  from  the  conditions  of 
the  blood  and  brain.  His  examinationa 
of  the  human  skcdl  pointed  in  the  same 
direction,  and  prepared  the  world  for 
that  broad  view  of  physics,  which  ad- 
mits the  moral  perceptions  and  the 
traits  of  himian  character  as  evidences 
in  behalf  of  the  scientific  union  of  the 
soul  and  the  body.  !FVom  this  has 
sprung,  first  in  Germany,  and  since  in 
Europe  generally,  a  system  of  meta- 
physics, which  places  man  once  more 
upon  his  feet,  and  which  establishes  a 
relation  between  the  inward  life  and 
the  outward  circumstances  of  physical 
condition.  This  work  auickly  became 
the  textr-book  of  the  imiversities.  In- 
numerable translations,  reprints,  and 
revised  editions,  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared,  and  although  the  march 
of  physiology  has  been  so  rapid  during 
the  past  sixty  years,  the  original  work 
is  one  of  essential  value  to  the  physio- 
lo^cal  student.  The  best  En^ish  edi- 
tion is  that  edited  by  Dr.  Elliotson, 
under  the  title  of  "  Human  Physiology," 
several  editions  of  which  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment of  industay  and  scientific  genius, 
no  less  honourable  to  the  name  of 
Blumenbach  than  to  the  editor  who 
has  infused  into  it  so  much  of  his  own 
philosophy  and  research. 

Long  before  Ouvier  had  fairly  entered 
into  the  field  of  comparative  anatomy, 
Blumeubach  had  completed  some  Her- 
culean labours  there,  and  had  con- 
stituted it  a  regular  department  of 
scientific  education.  In  1777  he  had 
introduced  the  subject  in  his  lectures, 
and  in  1785  he  made  it  the  foundation 
of  a  complete  course.  Such  a  step 
needed  courage  as  well  as  genius.  Be- 
fore Blumenl>ach's  labours  had  brought 
natural  history  into  vogue  in  CTermany, 
most  of  the  cultivators  of  literatuie 
and  art  in  that  country  had  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  it  as  a  mere  childish 
amusement ;  but  Blumenbach  soon  pn>- 
duced  the  conviction  of  the  intimate 
connexion  of  this  interesting  stuily 
with  science  and  art,  with  the  annals 
of  human  history  and  the  revolutions 
of  the  globe. '  His  **  Manual  of  Natural 
History,"  published  1799,  passed. ra- 
pidly through  twelve  editions ;  and  his 
**  Comparative  Anatomy  " — Handbuch 
der  Vergleichende  Anatomie — which 
appeared  in  1805,  soon  won  for  itaelf  a 
similar  success. 
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We  have  hinted  at  the  phases 
through  which  the  study  of  anatomy 
has  mid  to  pass ;  and  for  the  better 
appreciation  of  Blumenbach*8  labours, 
we  return  to  this  subject  for  the  purpose 
of  ghuicing  more  mmutely  at  the  suo- 
ceesive  eras  of  anatomical  inyestiffation. 
The  first  master  mind  is  undoubtedly 
Aristotle ;  who,  although  preceded  in 
the  art  of  dissection  by  Democritus  of 
Abdena,  imdoubtedly  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  natural  history  as  a  legitimate 
branch  of  science.  The  oldest  author 
on  comparative  anatomy,  he  offers  for 
the  present  age  the  best  possible  model 
for  tnat  class  of  research.  His  philoso- 
phical renown,  his  undisputed  sway 
over  tiie  minds  of  men  for  two  thousand 
years,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  writings 
on  logic  and  ethics,  entitle  him  to 
modem  reverence,  even  as  he  demanded 
ancient  faith. 

Blumenbach  and  Cuvier  have  won 
their  fame  by  a  revival  of  the  plan 
of  study  pursued  by  Aristotle,  that 
of  describmg  animals,  not  acconungto 
the  species,  but  to  the  organs  and  func- 
tions, which  afford  the  only  key  to 
comparative  results.  The  chief  divi- 
sions which  naturalists  follow  at  present 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  were  established 
by  Aristotle  ;  and  he  has  indicated 
several,  to  which  modem  naturalists 
have  recurred  after  they  had  been  long 
unwisely  directed.  His  nreat  distri- 
bution of  animals  into  uiose  which 
have  blood  and  those  which  have  not, 
is  iJie  same  as  that  proposed  by  the 
French  naturalists,  although  the  ground 
of  the  division  is  not  correct.  It  was 
Lamarck  who  instituted  the  two 
primary  divisions  founded  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  vertebral 
column,  which  now  form  the  basis  of  zo- 
ological science.  Aristotle's  four  classes 
of  insects,  molluscs,  crustaceans,  and 
testaceans,  are  even  more  philosophical 
than  the  classification  of  Linnseus,  who 
crowded  them  all  together  imder  two 
heads,  insects  and  worms.  G^en,  who 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  Aristotle's 
successor,  deserves  no  mention  here. 
A  period  of  many  centuries  intervened 
l)etweeu  the  labours  of  Aristotle  and 
the  revival  of  comparative  anatomy, 
during  which  obscurity  and  darkness 
took  the  place  of  the  luminosity  which 
the  great  master  had  diffused.  At 
the  revival  of  learning  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Belon,  Rondelet,  Goiter,  Fallo- 
pius,  Kuiui,  Fabricius,  and  Casserius, 


followed  each  otfaer  in  a  Sflries  of 
anatomical  invostigatiaiia^  ma&y  of 
them  attended  by  decinva  and  TmlnaUe 
disooverieo.  Of  thisadiool  Aldrdbandi 
of  Bologna,  desenres  the  ^nA  plaee,  ai 
in  the  Srst  half  of  the  next  oentoy 
Harvey  stands  also  first  idien  oompaied 
with  Aselli,  Pecquet^  BndbeA,  and 
Bartholin.  Malphigi  and  Bwsnimer- 
dam  followed,  with  their  renuokaUe 
disooveries  made  with  the  aid  of 
the  then  newly  invented  microeoc^ 
and  were  suooeeded  by  eanally  patient 
microscopical  observers,  LenwenhoBck, 
Hooke,  and  Baker.  Oar  conntrfmin, 
Tyson,  at  the  same  time  adueved  a 
fijne  by  his  accurate  deacription  of 
several  animals^  as  did  alao  OUden  at 
Florence. 

The  complete  history  of  animali 
prepared  by  the  Frendi  Aoademidana 
and  publiiahed  under  the  title  of 
^Memoirs  pour  servir  4  I'Hiatoin 
Naturelle  des  Animanz,'*  in  1671,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  completioa  at  tb 
anatomical  labours  of  the  aeventeenth 
century.  In  the  eighteenth  oentuy, 
memorable  for  the  adTancemeat  of 
all  branches  of  knowledge,  Beanmur 
re-opened  the  field  by  his  reaeardies  on 
the  formation  of  shells,  and  the  ana- 
tomy of  molluscs  and  inaecte.  In  th« 
same  department^  Bonnet^  BoBsd,  D» 
Oeer,  Lypnet,  and  Sulser,  labonred 
ardently,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  generalizations  of  Linnsena  and 
Buffon.  HaUer  reached  hif^er  than 
any  that  had  preceded  him  in  the 
study  of  physiology,  and  was  sneeeeded 
at  Gottmgen  by  Blomenbadi.  who 
was  the  most  acute,  most  cax«fku,  and 
most  industrious  student  of  the  animal 
functions  either  before  or  ainoe.  B 
was  his  favourite  sdenoe,and  in  ths 
pursuit  of  physiology  and  ooinparaAiT« 
anatomy  he  spared  no  means,  nowerer 
painful  or  laborious,  of  airiTincr  at 
correct  results.  "ERb  first  wo»^D0 
Generis  Human!  Yirietate  NaliTiL" 
derives  its  high  value  from  the  oareral 
comparisons  which  it  institatea,  and 
for  the  thread  of  analogy  whidi  it 
points  out  as  existinff  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  animal  life.  Dry  and 
plodding  as  are  its  detaik,  there  ii 
a  poetic  impulse  undemeau!,  iriiieh 
pushes  up  to  those  greater  hannoniei 
of  nature  on  which  rest  the  lawa  of 
development  of  design^  and  iriiieh 
enables  us  to  see  the  invuialile  por- 
meating  the  ▼ariahle  and  i 
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EbuMt-book  of  Natural  History" 
•onoed  by  Professor  Lawrence 
est  introdaction  to  natural 
tn  any  language.**  His  "Ma- 
Comparative  Anatomy,**  was 
ed  into  English  by  Professor 
oe  in  1809,  and  agiin  revised 
youlson  in  1827.  How  earnest- 
pursued  this  study  may  be 
1  firom  what  he  says  in  the 
to  this  wort  "  I  was  first 
gays,  **  both  by  inclination  and 
lature  of  my  professional  pur- 
>  devote  the  greater  portion 
me  to  the  study  of  physiology, 
foundation  of  medical  science 
B  been  termed  by  Zimmerman, 
latural  history,  or  the  materia 
hilosophice  as  it  has  been  called 
m.  I  soon  became  convinced, 
iperienoe  has  confirmed  my 
on,  that  HaUer  was  right  when 
of  comparative  anatomy,  that 
iirown  more  light  upon  phy- 
than  even  the  dissection  of 
oan  body  ;  an  opinion  which 
n  further  sanctioned  by  the 
y  of  Leibnitz,  who  has  de- 
omparative  anatomy  to  be  the 
that  branch  of  knowledge 
9  dedicated  to  the  history  of 
uJ  kingdom.  If  I  may  venture 
ve  that  I  have  not  laboured 
in  these  two  departments  of 
the  success  of  my  efforts  is 
tributed  to  the  collateral  assist- 
rhich  I  have  derived  from 
itive  anatomy.  As  I  may  at 
dm  credit  of  being  the  first 
er  lectures  annually  on  this 
in  Giermany,  and  of  having 
B  means  excited  a  taste  for  the 
and  a  zeal  to  contribute  to  its 
ment ;  so  I  trust  that  this 
of  *my  *  Manual,'  the  first 
f  the  kind  which  has  ever 
d  on  comparative  anatomy,  as 
to  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
ther  facilitate  the  study  and 
it  more  universally  useful." 
»f  the  results  of  his  studies  of 
ieties  of  the  human  race,  was 
nation  of  a  collection  of  skulls 
inhabitants  of  various  parts 
rorld.  The  fame  of  this  coUec- 
different  races  and  nations 
throughout  the  old  and  the 
arid,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
•k  which  he  commenced  pub- 
in  1791,  entitled  "  Decades 
onin     CVanionim    IMversarum 


Qentium  ;**  and  which,  extending  to 
several  volumes,  was  completed  in  1806. 
The  lectures  and  discourses  of  Blumen- 
bach  instilled  into  all  who  heard  them 
the  deepest  interest  for  this  collection ; 
amongst  the  number  was  Lewis,  Kinff 
of  Bavaria,  and  to  that  monar^ 
Blumenbach  was  indebted  for  the  finest 
specimen  in  the  collection,  namely, 
an  ancient  Greek  cranium  of  a  won- 
derful regularity  of  form.  On  his  own 
valuable  specimens,  assisted  by  ihe 
information  obtained  from  tiie  works 
in  the  Qottinffen  library,  and  by  the 
inspection  of  the  rich  collection  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whom  he  visited 
in  London,  he  founded  his  theory  of 
the  principal  races  of  mankind,  wiUi 
whicn  his  name  will  descend  to  pos- 
terity. Although  through  the  "Decades 
OoUectionis,"  me  most  important  forms 
of  the  casts  and  skulls  in  the  collection 
of  Blumenbach  are  thus  preserved, 
it  is  said  that  the  collection  itself  is 
fast  fidling  into  decay  for  want  of  care ; 
and  if  no  remedy  be  provided,  the  loss 
of  the  collection  wul  soon  prove  a 
disgrace  to  the  university  whose  name 
is  so  closely  associated  with  his  labours. 

During  1783,  Blumenbach  visited 
Switzerland  ;  and,  in  his  journey,  made 
copious  notes  of  the  medical  topo- 
graphy of  the  districts  through  whidi 
he  passed.  These  notes  formed  the 
groundwork  of  his  "  Medicinische  Bib- 
nothek,*'  edited  at  Grottingen,  from 
1780  to  1784.  He  visited  England  in 
1788,  and  again  in  1792.  ifis  other 
works  which  need  mention,  are  some 
papers  on  "  Warm  and  Cold-blooded 
Animals,"  published  in  Meyer's  Maga- 
zine, in  1790 ;  a  paper  on  "  i^gyp 
tian  Mummies  opened  in  London,'* 
1794 ;  a  memoir  of  the  celebrated 
"Gottlob  Richter,"  1813  ;  and  nrefiicea 
for  the  works  of  Cheselden,  (imelins* 
"History  of  the  Passions,"  Blane's 
"Medical  Logic,"  and  Neerguard' 
"  Nutritive  Organs  of  Mammalia."  To 
the  German  journals  he  contributed 
numerous  papers  on  medical  subjects, 
from  the  details  of  the  dispensary  to 
the  highest  questions  of  microscopical 
and  comparative  anatomy. 

His  old  age  was  crowned  with 
honours.  Li  1812,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  Uie  Boyal  Society  of 
Sciences  at  Gottingen.  In  1816,  he 
was  made  physician  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover  ;  in  1821, 
was  made  a  Kniicht-Commander  of  the 
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Guelphic  order ;  and  in  1831,  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.  The  jubilee  of  his  graduation 
was  celebrated  by  the  Umversity  of 
Qottingen,  in  1820  ;  and  the  jubilee  of 
his  professorship  in  the  following  year. 
On  the  former  occasion,  a  medal  was 
struck  in  his  honour.  At  eighty-three 
years  of  age,  he  still  delivered  his  lec- 
tures at  eight  o'clock  every  morning ; 
and  thouffh  the  inroads  of  old  age  had 
rendered  nim  less  capable  of  communi- 
cating instruction,  a  feeling  of  vene- 
ration still  drew  numbers  to  his  class- 
roonL  His  merits  as  a  lecturer  in 
the  prime  of  Ufe,  were  sustained  in  a 

great  measure  almost  to  the  last,  and 
e  still  drew  throngs  of  students  round 
him  by  his  peculiar  cift  of  keeping  the 
attention  of  his  audUtors  in  constant 
excitement  by  the  introduction  of  in- 
teresting facts  and  pointed  remarks, 
delivered  in  the  happiest  effect  in  his 
own  lively  style.  Some  time  before 
his  death  he  said  to  a  friend,  **  Death 
has  been  knocking  loudly  at  my  door  ; 
and  though  I  did  not  say  ^Come  in  !* 
I  know  he  will  soon  call  again."  He 
died  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1840, 
aged  eighty-eight.  His  funeral  was 
attended,  on  the  28th,  by  all  the  pro- 
fessors and  officers  of  the  University, 
in  their  robes,  and  a  multitude  of  stu- 
dents ;  the  procession  being  closed  by 
a  line  of  sixty  carriages  filled  with  the 
noble  and  the  learned,  to  pay  a  last 
tribute  to  one  who  was  more  widely 
and  sincerely  respected  than  any  other 
celebrity  of  his  age  or  country. 

Blumenbach  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  Nestor  of  German  natural  phi- 
losophers. He  was  the  instructor  of 
Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  and  a  line 
of  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  various  branches  of  literature 
and  science  under  the  guidance  of  the 

Srinciplcs  taught  by  him  at  Gottingen. 
To  academic  teacher  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  surrounded  by  so  large  a 
circle  of  students  as  Blumenbach.  He 
commenced  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
the  last  century,  and  continued  to  fulfil 
his  duties  as  professor  until  the  thirti- 
eth year  of  the  present.  He  occupied  the 
chair  of  Physiology  and  Natural  His- 
tory in  the. University  of  Gk)ttingen  du- 
ring the  long  period  of  sixty-six  years, 
and  during  that  time  gave  one  hundrea 
and  twenty  courses  of  lectures  ;  and 
no  pupil  ever  there  matriculated  who 
thought  he  could  complete  his  studies 


without  attending  some  of  the  leetara 
of  Blumenbach.  When  the  Mtr  yean 
of  his  doctorial  di^tj  was  odabrated, 
in  1825,  a  subscnptioii  mm  niird  to 
provide  a  eaptalftbeintensi  of  wlndiis 
applied  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  yofimg 
physicians  md  naturalists  who  nnder- 
takescientific  journeys ; — sn  ide*  iriddi 
ma^  be  imitated  wiui  profit  whenever 
an  interesting  memorial  is  desired  to 
commemorate  a  worthy  name. 


JOSEPH  HUME. 

To  write  a  complete  Inofprspliy  of 
Joseph  Hume,  it  would  be  neoenuy 
to  review  almost  every  transactHiL  in 
our  political  history  for  a  period  of 
more  than  the  third  of  a  oenteiy.  Hb 
is  the  recognised  'Patriardi  of  Be- 
form,"  and  most  deservedly  is  he  so 
named,  for,  from  the  first  day  that  hii 
name  appears  in  the  pages  A  onrsn- 
nals,  he  has  been  the  most  aealous  sad 
unwearied  advocate  of  Befiunn.  8o 
completely,  indeed,  has  Mr.  Hume 
been  identified  with  almost  ewr 
liberal  measure  that  has  been  eszriea 
and  every  progreesive  movement  flist 
has  been  made,  that  Eume  and  E^wm 
have  become  interdianffeable  tenm^ 
and  it  is  scarcely  possibb  to  msntion 
either  of  them  without  recalling  the 
other. 

So  comprehensive  a  review  as  tiist 
which  we  have  just  indieated,  eves 
were  we  prepared  to  enter  npon  it 
would  be  q^te  beyond  the  limiti  or 
our  work.  We  must  be  content^  tibere- 
fore,  to  touch  only  upon  tiie  most  pro- 
minent points,  and  leave  the  deteu  to 
be  filled  up  at  some  fhture  inna,  sad 
probably  by  some  other  and  men 
efficient  hand.  We  trabt^  nevBrtbe- 
less,  that  the  points  which  we  shall  kf 
down,  if  they  do  not  constitate  m  eom- 
plete  chart  of  Mr.  Home's  eaner:  wiB 
give  a  correct  oatline,  and  fammtfl 
faithfully  the  course  of  whioh  thery  sn 
at  once  the  exponents  and  Uie  ffiddfls. 

The  known  filets  of  Mr.  Unms^ 
early  life,  althon^  not  Qninterestiiift 
are  soon  toM;  his  resl  lift  is writtenS 
acts  which  have  been  done  in  tbe  fibee 
of  the  world,  and  which  tell  tiieir  own 
story;  and  there  is  nothing  oonearniM 
him  more  interestinff  to  ns  thsn  thsi 
he  is  one  of  those  lAo^  h^  Hia  haip  if 
a  determined  wilL  has  mads  ~  "^ 
what  he  is ;  one  ot  tfiat  T 
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mall  nor  an  ignoble  one — which 
le  more  to  promote  the  welfare 
ccnmtrjy  and  to  raise  her  cha- 
in the  eyes  of  the  world,  than 
ler  party  or  circumgtance  which 
itory  records.    Bom  one  of  the 
he  has  achieved  his  own  inde- 
loe,  and  although  in  possession 
ence,  and  moving  in  a  circle  that 
endangers  than  supports  inde- 
ice  of  mind,  he  is  still  essentially 
the  people,  in  the  highest  and 
acceptation  of  the  word, 
ph  Hume  was  bom  at  Montrose, 
jrear  1777  (the  same  when  Henry 
whose  death  has  caused  so  deep 
ression  of  feeling  in  the  United 
of  America,  saw  the  light).   His 
was  master  of  a  small  fishing  or 
I  vessel,  and  died  when  his  eldest 
eeph,  was  not  more  than  nine  or 
UTS  of  age.   Of  captain  Hume  we 
lothing ;  but  the  efforts  and  suc- 
r  the  mother  of  Joseph  Hume 
or  history,  and  add  another  to 
iiiy  evidences  of  the  truthfulness 
Baying,  that  almost  all  great  men 
markable  mothers.    Left,  doubt- 
very  himible  circumstances,  with 
3  family,  Mrs.  Hume  was  com- 
to  open  a  shop,  and  toil  hard  for 
apport  and  education.   Her  task 
hsurd  one,  but  her  success  must 
>een  a  great  and  sweet  reward. 
m  Joseph  was  placed  at  school 
itrose,  and  soon  attracted  atten- 
om  his  activitv  and  intelligence. 
bS  then  placed  with  a  surgeon  in 
ktive  town,  with  whom  he  re- 
i  three  years.     At  the  end  of 
leriod,  and  when  he  was  about 
I  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the 
raity  of  Edinburgh,  attended  the 
d  dasses,  and  took  his  degree  of 
er   of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
PFithin  three  years. 
have  heard  some  curious  stories 
e  to  the  accident  that  enabled 
Iiune  to  provide  so  well  for  her 
boy's  education,  but,  for  many 
B,  do  not  repeat  them.    In  the 
>lace,  one  of^  them,  relating  to 
Panmure  (recently  deceased),  is 
xient  absurdity  for  several  rea- 
and  secondly,  we  are  much  more 
id  to  attribute  the  success  of  Mrs. 
to  industry  and  perseverance, 
so  strongly  characterise  her  son, 
o  any  mere  adventitious  and  ac- 
(il  circumstances.    And  it  is  de- 
g  of  notice ,  that  Mr.  Hume  was 


not  the  only  one  of  his  fiunily  who 
enjoyed  similar  advantages — ^his  bro- 
ther must  also  have  shared  his  luciy  as 
the  indolent  devotees  of  the  god  of 
Fortune  delight  to  call  it,  for  we  find 
that  in  a  comparatively  few  years  he 
had  attained  a  nighly  respectable  posi- 
tion ;  and  when  Mr.  Hume  retimied 
home  from  India,  he  found  Htwi^  we 
believe,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth 
and  station. 

Joseph  Hume  was  fortunate,  how- 
ever, in  obtaining  a  cadetship  in  the 
Bast  India  Company's  service,  out,  pre- 
vious to  entering  upon  it,  he  made — as 
was  then  usual,  perhaps  compulsory — 
two  voyages  to  India  in  the  Company's 
vessels ;  first,  as  an  assistant  surgeon, 
and  afterwards  as  surgeon.  In  the 
interval  between  these  voyages,  he 
attended  the  London  HospitiQs,  and 
became  a  Member  of  the  London  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  Many  years  after 
this  period,  Sir  Astley  Cfooper,  the 
eminent  surgeon,  jocularly  reminded 
Mr.  Hume  that  he  had  been  in  early 
life  one  of  his.  Sir  Astley's,  pupils. 

In  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Hume  joined 
the  medi(»d  establishment  in  Bengal, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  at- 
tained to  an  eminent  position  proves 
that  he  was  not  only  persevering  and 
industrious,  but  gifted,  in  addition, 
with  great  natural  quickness. 

At  the  time  when  he  got  to  India 
the  Mahratta  war  was  m  progress, 
and  everything  bore  an  essentially 
military  stamp.  The  habits  of  the 
Europeans  were  such  as  reflected  no 
great  credit  upon  them.  They  lived 
in  the  most  reckless  and  extravagant 
manner ;  they  attended  to  little  but 
the  making  large  sums  of  money  by 
some  litck^  adventure  ;  very  few  took 
the  trouble  to  become  men  of  business, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  and 
very  few  indeed  took  the  pains  to 
acquire  the  language  of  those  whom 
they  had  to  command,  and  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  Mr.  Hume's 
shrewd,  good  sense,  told  him  that  their 
errors  offered  him  a  fine  field.  He  had 
learnt  the  valuable  lesson  that  a  man 
who  gave  way  to  habits  of  indulgence, 
in  a  hot  country,  was  irretrievably 
enervated  and  ruined.  Temperance, 
therefore,  became  with  him  a  golden 
rule.  His  love  of  order  made  mm  ac- 
curate in  his  accounts,  and  careful  in 
his  disbursements  ;  and  his  judgment 
told  him,  that  to  gain  the  confidence 
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of  the  natives,  it  was  necessary  to 
nudcrHtand  them.  V»y  his  temperance 
he  retained  his  health  ;  by  his  re^- 
larity  he  won  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors  in  position,  and,  in  a  very 
short  time,  his  acquirements  in  the 
native  languages  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  forlune. 

It  came  about  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — In  1803,  only  his  fourth  year  in 
India,  he  was  with  General  Powell's 
division  of  the  army,  when,  by  death 
or  accident,  no  one  was  at  hand  to  act 
as  interpreter.  Mr.  Hume  volunteered 
his  services,  and  showed  so  much  apti- 
tude and  proficiency,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed interpreter  to  the  division  of 
the  army  to  wnich  he  belonged.  Shortly 
after  this  time  he  also  became  the 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  staff. 
These  two  appointments  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient  for  any  one  man  to 
perform,  under  the  burning  sun  of 
India,  but  Mr.  Hume*s  constitution 
seems  to  have  been  proof  against 
such  things  as  heat  and  feitigue,  and 
before  long,  he  was,  in  addition  to 
his  other  offices,  pay  master  and  post 
master,  also.  And  when  difficulties 
arose  in  obtaining  sup])lie8  of  food  for 
tlie  army,  he  undertook  several  con- 
tracts, and,  by  his  zeal  and  determined, 
unceasing  energy,  succeeded  in  furnish- 
ing the  required  commodities,  with 
great  satisfaction  to  those  in  command, 
and  with  great  pecuniary  benefit  to 
liimself. 

Fortunes  were  made  rapidly  in  that 
day  in  India,  but  we  doubt  if  any  man 
ever  made  so  much  money  in  so  short 
a  time  by  his  own  in<iustiy  and 
{M^rseverance  as  Mr.  Hume.  He  left 
England  for  India  in  1799,  and  in 
nine  years  from  that  time  he  had 
returned  home  with  an  ample  fortune. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  his  first  acts 
on  his  return  home,  was  the  making 
a  provision  for  such  of  his  family 
as  were  in  need  and  deserving  of 
his  assistance,  and  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  in  complete  accordance  with 
his  character,  for  we  know  that  such 
deeds  have  not  been  few  or  far  between, 
and  that  his  career  of  laborious  use- 
fulness has  been  graced  and  hallowed 
by  numberless  acts  of  generous  and 
unostentatious  benevolence. 

The  restless  desire  for  information 
which  so  strongly  marks  Mr.  Hume's 
mind,  evinced  itself  characteristically 
upon  his  return  to  this  country.     He 


had  been  confined  daring  the  euty 
years  of  his  manhood  to  the  narrow 
circle  of  Indian  aode^,  and  he  donbt- 
leas  felt  upon  his  amyil  in  Bngland, 
the  want  of  a  more  senml  aoqaaint- 
ance  with  the  world.  J3e8idefl,altiioii(^ 
his  education  had  been  aa  good  no- 
bably  as  was  eigoyed  by  nia  Culow 
countrymen  of  that  day ;  hia  a{qplica- 
tion  to  an  absorbing  profeaBian  had 
of  course  narrowed  the  aoope  of  hii 
studies,  while  it  cave  decuion  and 
steadiness  to  his  <£aracter.  Feelii^ 
his  wants,  and  determining  to  anratj 
them,  were  the  same  thing  with  mm, 
so  he  at  once  arranged  the  meanaoi 
its  accomplishment,  and  hia  practiaJ 
turn  of  mmd  did  not  lead  him  to  atadj 
foreign  countries  before  he  knew  hM 
own,  but  to  make  a  com|dete  tour, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  hia  own  eofotrf. 
He  therefore  started  at  onoe  mMB 
his  labour,  and  is  said  to  have  Tiaited 
every  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
that  enjoyed  any  de^ee  of  mannfiustnr- 
ing  celebrity.  In  tma  tonr  he  aoqoired 
a  vast  amount  of  infonnation,  and 
made  himself  practically  acquainted 
with  the  wants  and  habita  of  thffligM 
of  the  various  dassee  of  the  PBopk 
When  he  had  acquired  aiioh  a  Know- 
ledge of  this  country  aa  iratiwftrd  hii 
inquiring  mind,  he  gave  the  greater 
part  of  two  years  to  other  landa 
and  visited  in  saooeasion,  Spain  aod 
Portugal,  Turkey,  £g7Pt»  Qreeeeu  and 
the  Ionian  Islands,  ^racily,  Saroinia, 
Malta,  and  other  plaoea. 

In  1812  we  find  him  again  oq  "Bn^ftt 
ground,  his  mind  expanded  hy  Ui 
travels  and  by  his  increaaod  aoqpaia^ 
ance  with  men  of  all  natiima;  aiuLwilk 
his  enei-gies  as  reatleaa  and  unwearied 
as  ever.  To  remain  inactive  woali 
have  been  to  him  the  aerereat  rrnnJeh 
ment,  a  life  of  indolenoe  woold  hait 
killed  him  in  a  few  yean,  woric  waaUi 
mission,  and  work  was  aoon 
He  was  not  however  quite  an 
pied  man  at  this  tim^m  hehadinveited 
some  of  his  capital  m  an  anny  agwej 
and  accoutrement  establiahmfln^  ei 
which,  we  believe,  hia  farother  wM 
the  chief  partner,  and  he  oontinnad  fir 
several  years  to  be  a  aleeping  . 
in  the  firm.  This  however  gave  Ub 
no  personal  work;  and  m 
was  made  to  him  to  enter 

which  he  did  in  I81S,    . 

been  caused  in  the  r  >|irt— ititian  d'- 
Weymouth,  by  the  i     fli  of  Sr  Mm 
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JohnBtone,  the  patron  and  representa- 
tive of  the  borough  ;  and  Mr.  Hume 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  seat. 

In  the  Joomala  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  find  that  a  new  writ  was 
issued  for  Weymouth  and  Melcombe 
Regis,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1812,  on 
the  death  of  Sir  John  LowUier  John- 
stone, Baronet ;  and  in  the  London 
Gazette,  of  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
we  find  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Hume*s  election. 

The  parliament  of  which  Mr.  Hume 
thus  became  a  member,  only  sat  until 
the  30th  of  July  following. 

It  has  been  said  that  Hume  began 
his  political  career  as  a  tory— we  shall 
soon  see  how  much  truthfulness  is 
contained  in  that  assertion.  It  is  true 
he  sat  for  a  rotten  borough,  at  a  time 
however  when  the  fieict  of  so  doing  had 
scarcely  ever  been  hinted  at  as  dis- 
graceful, and  that  he  sat  on  the 
ministerial  benches  and  was  considered 
to  be  a  supporter  of  a  tory  ministrv. 
We  have  said  that  the  session  ouly 
lasted  six  months  from  the  time  of  Mr. 
Hume's  election,  and  we  shall  now  see 
what  records  remain  indicative  of  his 
opinions  and  votes  during  this  the  first 
of  his  many  parliamentary  campaigns. 
On  referring  casually  to  Hansaid's 
•Debates  for  uie  session  of  1812,  the 
name  of  Joseph  Hume  is  not  to  be 
found,  the  speeches  of  the  7i€w  member 
beiug  attributed  to  another  gentleman, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hume,  who  then  sat  in 
]jarliament.  We  are  enabled  to  correct 
this  error  in  two  cjises,  by  referring 
to  three  pamphlets  printed  by  Mr. 
Hume  himself — one  entitled  "  Extracts 
from  a  Speech  on  Education,"  and 
bearing  date  1st  July,  1812;  another 
referring  to  the  same  subject^  entitled 
"Speech  on  the  Penitentiary  House, 
&c.;'  and  a  third  bearing  date  the  same 
year,  and  entitled  "  Copy  of  a  Letter 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  substance  of  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume,  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Frame-work  Knitters'  BilL" 

Some  if  not  all  of  these  pamphlets 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum 
Library,  and  the  speeches  themselves 
may  be  found  in  Hansard,  vol.  23,  pagea 
877  and  1162. 

Mr.  Hume's  first  recorded  speech 
was  in  favoiur  of  public  education. 
Piarliament  was  asked  to  grant  a  sum 
of  money  to  build  a  penitentiary  house, 
and  Mn  Himie  seized  the  opportunity 


to  record  his  opinion  of  the  value  of 
education,  and  its  influence  on  the 
morality  of  the  people.  He  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  education  for  the 
moral  reformation  of  the  people ;  and 
dwelt  on  the  fact  that,  ^&e  conunit- 
ments  and  executions  in  England  and 
Scotland,  respectively,  are  in  inverse 

Proportion  to  their  educational  con- 
ition."  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  was  Mr.  Hume's  first  speech ;  but 
we  certainly  were  pleased  when  we 
found  that  the  first  words  which  he 
is  recorded  to  have  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  should  have  been 
in  favour  of  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
people,  and  that  half  a  century  since 
he  was  actively  alive  to  the  fact  tliat 
an  educated  people  will  be  a  moral 
people,  and  that  intellectual  culture 
and  moral  degradation  are  the  natural 
and  eternal  enemies  and  destroyers  of 
each  other.  That  this  idea  had  fully 
possessed  his  mind,  is  exhibited  by  the 
fact  that  some  months  before  the  de- 
bate just  alluded  to,  we  find  ]Mr.  Hume 
addressing  his  constituents  at  Wey- 
mouth on  the  propriety  of  establishing 
a  school  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
boys  of  the  neighbourhood.  Tliis  meet- 
ing took  place  within  a  month  of  his 
election. 

The  last  month  of  the  session  gave 
Mr.  Hume  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  metal,  and  it  was  not  thrown  away. 
The  frame-work  knitters  of  Notting- 
ham had  fallen  into  great  distress,  and 
had  complained  bitterly  of  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  and  of  new  and 
cheaper  articles  of  production  ;  and  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament 
nominally  to  protect  them,  but  in  re- 
ality to  cramp  and  fetter  the  masters 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  certainly, 
if  carried,  have  put  an  end  to  the  entire 
trade  of  hosiery  in  Nottingham  in  a 
very  few  years,  and  have  reduced  the 
condition  of  the  workmen  to  a  much 
worse  state  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  Mr.  Hume  sat  on  the  minis- 
terial benches  listening  to  the  speeches 
of  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  and  oeciimo 
convinced  that  the  proposed  interfe- 
rance  would  be  most  unjust  and  mis- 
chievous. He  told  his  thoughts  to 
those  with  whom  he  sat ;  but  they 
were  astonished  that  he  should  think 
of  opposing  a  ministerial  measure.  His« 
scruples  were  not  to  be  satisfied  by 
astonishment)  or  be  decreased  by  the 
difficulties  in  his  way ;  and  he  had  tho 
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audacity  to  get  up  iu  the  House  and 
u|>])4)se  the  bill  at  the  third  reading, 
lie  was  told  that  such  a  proceeding 
was  without  precedent  in  that  House  : 
but  feeling  evidently  thoroughly  im- 
pressed wiUi  the  correctness  and  sound- 
ness of  his  opinion  in  the  matter,  he 
proceeded  to  the  original  act  of  creat- 
ing a  precedent. 

The  view  which  he  took  of  the  mat- 
ter will  be  best  told  by  extracts  from 
tlic  ])amphlet  before  alluded  to,  which 
ivcites  the  title  of  the  bill : — 

"  For  preventing  Fniuds  and  Abuses 
iu  the  Frame-work  Knitters'  Manufac- 
ture, and  in  the  Payment  of  Persons 
employed  therein ;"  and  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  title-page, "  The  impolicy 
of  attempting  by  legislative  enactments, 
to  regulate  or  control  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  the  price  of  labour, 
is  clearly  snown." 

In  the  preface,  after  referring  to  the 
riots  which  had  taken  place  at  Notting- 
ham and  elsewhere,  and  to  the  errors 
which  the  workmen  entertained  as  to 
the  cause  of  their  sufferings,  Mr.  Hume 
says: — 

"  The  complaints  of  so  many  thou- 
sand workmen  deserved  the  most  de- 
liberate consideration  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  my  inquiry,  I  thought  that  I 
discovered  in  the  laws  regaitiin^  mas- 
ters and  workmen,  evident  injustice 
and  partLility,  which  certainly  ought 
not  to  exist  in  this  country,  where  the 
boast  of  our  constitution  is,  that  the 
laws  are  equal  to  alL  To  whatever 
degree  it  may  be  true  that  the  laws 
are  the  same  to  all  ranks  in  everything 
else  except  in  manufactures,  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted,  on  due  investigation, 
that  handicrafts  are  not  upon  that 
equality  which  they  ought  to  be  with 
regard  to  their  employers.  The  mode, 
however,  of  removing  that  inequality 
is  not  by  coercive  enactments,  such  as 
have  been  i)assed  with  the  view  of  re- 
lieving different  trades,  but  by  a  repeal 
of  every  restriction  which  can  in  any 
way  fetter  either  masters  or  workmen 
iu  the  disposal  of  their  capital  or 
labour." 

The  bill,  however,  was  passed  by  the 
Commons ;  but  in  the  House  of  Lords 
it  was  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, Lords  Lauderdale,  Holland,  and 
Sidmouth  ;  and  was  thrown  out. 

The  manufacturers  of  hosiery  and 
laoe  in  Nottingham  and  Leioester 
passed  resolutions  at  public  meetings 


held  in  those  towns,  tjimking  Hr. 
Hume,  in  the  most  gratifying  terms, 
for  the  laborious  attentioii  waidi  be 
had  given  to  the  subject  in  ocnnmittee, 
and  also  for  the  ezertimB  whicb  he 
had  made  in  the  House  of  Oommons 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  lull ;  and 
requesting  that  the  speech  ▼hioh  he 
delivered  on  that  occasion  might  he 
printed  and  circulated,  as  it  ancordingly 
was. 

Mr.  Hume  had  only  been  dx  months 
in  Parliament  when  the  seauon  csme 
to  a  dose  ;  but  he  had  already  acquired 
a  reputation,  and  was  known  as  an 
independent  and  determined  man.  who 
formed  his  own  opinions^  ami  adhered 
to  them  with  indomitable  pextinad^. 
This  did  not  meet  the  views  of  the 
trustees  of  Sir  John  Johnstone ;  Mr. 
Hume's  toryism  was  not  at  all  their 
toryism ;  and  they  dedinad  to  nomi- 
nate him  again  for  the  free  and  inde- 
Sndent  boroujghs  of  Weymouth  sad 
elcombe  Regis ;  and  Report  says  thit 
they,  at  the  same  time,  fox^t  to  make 
good  certain  enga||ementB  whidi  tfaer 
had  entered  into  in  connection  wita 
the  former  election.  It  is  said  thit 
other  seats  were  offered  to  him ;  but  he 
had  had  a  taste  of  nonunation  boroagh% 
and  was  determined  that  if  lie  sat  in 
Parliament  again,  it  should  he  ss  a 
perfectly  free  member :  ami  so  fiir  a 
time  the  ministers  of  the  day  esosped 
the  vigihint  eye  of  Joaepk  Hume  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Hercules  had  not,  however,  retired 
from  labour ;  he  had  only  shifted  the 
scene  of  his  operations ;  and  the  neit 
account  which  we  find  of  him  is  aft  the 
East  India  House.  Mr.  Hume  had 
come  home  strongly  impressecL  doubt- 
less, with  the  conviotion  that  Unt  Oon- 
pany  of  Merchant  Traders  and  Frinsei 
— ^under  whose  auspices  he  had  achiend 
a  fortune  in  a  few  yearsy  whose  anv 
had  been  victorious  over  a  poweiftl  . 
enemy  in  the  field ;  whose  maanifionfle 
was  something  awfiil,  andagaiDit 
whose  policy  and  govenmient  ttoe 
were  no  radical  Wfm  in  India  aft  that 
time  to  publish  seditions  whisperiiigK^ 
was  a  nigh-souled  autocncy,  mafair 
tained  for  the  npecdal  benefit  of  tht 
poor  people  of  India^  and  the  boiiA- 
nolders  at  home,  and  conduoted  on  tht 
most  enlightened  i  L  pfuwi  m»- 
dples.  He  came  iiome  jprowfa|F 
with  very  littie  suapician  of  tka  lit-*- 
nality  and  subsarviamgr  triiiali  tti 
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existed  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and 
of  the  sort  of  animus  that  gave  motion 
to  the  governmental  machine.  A  few 
months  in  the  House  of  Commons 
opened  his  eyes  in  respect  to  the  latter, 
and  probably  prompted  him  to  have  a 
peep  into  the  arcana  of  Leadenhall 
Street  He  was  a  proprietor  of  con- 
siderable amount  of  Incua  Stock ;  and, 
aA  a  man  of  business,  very  naturally 
wante«l  to  know  how  the  Directors 
looked  after  the  interest  of  himself  and 
the  rest.  So  down  went  Joseph  Hume 
to  the  meetings  at  the  India  Mouae  to 
learn  a  little  more  of  the  doings  of  the 
authorities  at  home,  and  to  get  another 
peep  at  the  wisdom  that  governed  tlie 
wond. 

The  eflfect  of  the  experiment  was  soon 
apparent:  the  enchantment  vanished 
on  a  close  iuHpection ;  and,  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  in  the  house  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  Mr.  Hume  found 
himself  impelled  to  raiae  his  voice  in 
opposition.  The  first  record  that  we 
find  is  contained  in  a  printed  pamphlet 
entitled,  '^  Speech  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
at  the  IndiaHousCfOnthe  19th  January, 
^dl3.  on  the  (question  of  the  Benewal  of 
the  Company  s  C Charter."  And  it  de- 
■erves  especial  mention,  that  the  main 
point  of  that  speech  is  an  eamefit  pro- 
u«t  Against  tlie  restrictive  system  tnen 
in  force  in  the  Company's  territories, 
and  a  warm  advocacy  of  tlic  policy  of 

Ani>ther  pamphlet  supplies  us  with 
a  speech  delivered  in  the  month  of 
October  iu  the  same  year,  against  a 
proposition  to  increase  tlie  salary  of 
the  Direct<irs  of  the  India  Com]>any 
from  £^JfO  to  £1000  a-vear,  and  tliat  of 
the  chairman  and  deputy-chairman 
fr»m  j£duu  to  £1500. 

We  have  not  searched  the  records  of 
the  C^»mpany  to  tind  otlier  proofs  of 
Mr.  Hume's  activity  at  this  ])erioii ; 
hue  wo  have  a  thinl  instance,  drawn 
from  another  pamphlet,  which,  besides 
being  an  admirable  illustration  for  our 
porii^tne,  is  also  a  remarkable  evidence 
•if  tne  sort  of  morality  that  reigned 
in  high  political  places  in  that  day.  The 
r<euasion  to  which  we  allude  was  a 
proposition  to  grant  a  pension  of  £2,000 
per  annum  for  ten  years  to  liord  Mel- 
ville for  the  services  of  his  fiither, 
Hf-nry  Dun<las,  tirnt  L<ird  Melville,  the 
InitUUite  friend  of  IMtt,  and  Trvtt^urer 
/«  tit  yarjff  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  CMitroL    The  proposition  was  so 


mendacious,  and  included  such  a  gross 
breach  of  faitk  that  it  seems  almost 
beyond  belief  that  any  one  could  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  suggest  it. 

The  Board  of  Control  for  Indian 
Affairs  was  established  by  Pitt  and 
pundas,  who  pledged  themselves  that 
it  should  not  be  any  expense  to  the 
East  India  Company ;  and  thus  the 
popular  opposition,  which  had  been 
strong  a^punst  the  bill,  was  got  rid  of. 

jSIr.  Pitt  stated,  expressly,  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  should  bo  at 
no  expense  whatever,  to  either  the 
Crown  or  the  Company,  as  his  Migesty 
would  have  no  difficulty  iu  finding  men 
who  held  lucrative  situations  under  the 
Cro'^^-n,  both  able  and  willing  to  per- 
form all  fhe  duties  which  the  meniliers 
of  the  Board  of  Control  could  have  to 
])erform  ;  and  Mr.  Dundas  supported 
that  doctrine  with  all  his  eloquence. 

**IIow,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  **  did  they 
keep  their  promise  ? — Tliey  saddldl 
the  Company  in  1793  with  an  expense 
of  £16,000  a  year  to  support  the  Boai-d, 
of  which  £2,000  a  year  was  a  ifilin/  to 
Mr.  Dunda*  as  rreiidentf  In  1811, 
that  annual  expense  was  increased  to 
£22,000 ;  and  by  the  last  bill  of  1813,  it 
is  now  £26,000  a-year  !  So  much  for 
tlie  promises  and  for  the  practical  ix*- 
sult  of  the  principles  of  the  late  Lord 
MelviUe!" 

^  The  Baird  of  Control  was  not  to 
have  incurred  any  expense  to  the  Com- 
pany: and  yet,  under  the  subsequent 
economical  management  of  the  liight 
Honourable  Henry  Dundiis,  it  cost  iu 
the  twenty  years,  ending  April,  1814, 
the  enormous  sum  of  £34^,(KK) ! !  And 
the  same  Board  will  cost  us  in  the  next 
twenty  years,  at  the  smallest  sum, 
£o20,000  sterling::" 

It  seems  that  during  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  exist<.'nce  of  the  Board,  the 
President  worked  without  salary  ;  and 
as  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Dun- 
das, p'rst  Lord  Melville,  notwithstand- 
ing liis  piokings  out  of  the  navv  eotfers, 
for  which  ho  wan  impeached,  had  died 
in  (le]>t  to  a  very  lar^'e  amount,  it  was 
proposed  to  grant  his  son  a  sum  equal 
to  £2,t»00  a  year  for  those  nine  years, 
with  another  vear  throTik-n  in  to  make 
an  even  £20,000 ! 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Hume''s 
simple  notions  of  business;  he  took 
up  the  subject  with  all  his  Ubual 
vigour,  and  spoke,  wrote,  and  worked 
against  it  with  all  his  might.    After 
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a  long  and  earnest  proteat,  he  sums 
up  his  principal  reasons  against  the 

£  reposition  under  the  five  following 
eads: — 

"1st.  The  motion  for  the  Pension  is 
not  supported  by  your  directors. 

'^Snu.  It  is  not  sanctioned  by  any 
precedent. 

^3rd.  It  will  be  an  insult  to  the 
Crown,  if  this  Company  should  pen- 
sion any  of  the  King  s  servants,  and  a 
direct  breach  of  the  royal  prerogative,  to 
bribe  or  reward  them. 

"4th.  The  motion  has  been  xrregu- 
larly  recommended  to  your  consideration 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, in  violation  of  the  express  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law. 

"5th.  It  will  be  disgraceful  to  the 
present  Lord  Melville*  to  receive  a 
i)ension  from  the  Company." 

And  he  concludes  with  the  following 
words: — 

"Bes^ides  all  these  reasons,  you  are 
fjrofining  under  a7i  immense  load  of  d^bt, 
and  have  no  siu-plus  revenue  from 
wliich  to  pay  so  extraordinary  a  de- 
mand. The  proprietors  will,  I  trust, 
lx>  of  opinion,  that  it  can  be  neither 
just  nor  reasonable  to  borrow  money 
and  increase  our  own  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, in  order  to  put  x20,000  sterling 
into  the  pockets  of  a  noble  Lord,  who 
never  was  your  servant,  who  has  no 
claim  upon  you,  and  who,  besides  the 
possession  of  some  valuable  sinecure 
places,  now  fills  one  of  the  first  offices 
in  honour  and  emolument  under  the 
Crown." 

All  availed  nothing ;  the  pension  was 
to  Ixj  granted,  and  it  was  granted ;  Mr. 
Hume  got  beaten,  and  Lord  Melville 
got  his  ^20,000  out  of  the  proprietors* 
money,  in  spite  of  conmion  sense  and 
decency. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  note  how 
oddly  cause  and  effect  are  at  times 
connected.  Mr.  Hume  got  something 
by  these  conflicts  with  the  East  India 
Board,  which  he  certainly  could  not 
have  calculated  upon  as  even  a  remote 
contingency : — 

An  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Burnley,  a  West  Indian  merchant  and 
East  Indian  proprietor,  was  struck 
with  the  earnestness  and  determina- 
tion evinced  by  Mr.  Hume  at  the 
India  House,  and  sympathized  in  his 
opinions.  He  invited  the  young  re- 
former to  his  house,  and  similarity  of 
opinion  and  interests,  so  far  as  re- 


garded the  East  India  Company, 
brought  them  frequently  together. 
Mr.  Burnley  had  a  dauj^ter  some 
years  jfounger  than  Mr.  Hume,  and 
an  intunacy  sprang  up  between  Mr. 
Hume  and  the  ladj^  which  ended  in 
their  marriage.  This  union,  from 
which  a  family  of  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  has  resulted,  remains  un- 
disturbed to  the  present  moment-Hi 
period  approaching  forty  years. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  sit  again  in  Pu^ 
liament  until  1819,  but  ue  interval 
was  occupied  in  matters  of  the  greatest 
public  importance.  Amongst  others 
the  subject  of  Savings*  Banks,  which 
was  then  but  little  understood,  attract- 
ed his  attention,  and  he  became  not . 
only  an  ardent  advocate,  but  a  nrac- 
ticiu  worker  in  the  cause  whicn  he 
greatly  advanced.  In  1816  he  pub- 
lished, amongst  others,  a  pamphlet 
entitle<i  "An  Account  of  the  PTondent 
Institution  for  Savings,  established  in 
the  western  part  of  the  MetropoUs, 
&c. ;  with  some  suggestions  for  render- 
ing them  general,  by  the  assistance  of 
Government.  By  Joseph  Home,  Esq., 
one  of  the  Mana^rs.  It  gives  an 
outline  of  several  schemes  then  on 
foot,  and  strongly  reconmiends  the 
Ministry  "  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
and  to  affi)rd  the  aid  of  Government^ 
as  far  as  it  can  be  given  with  advan- 
tage and  safety.** 

About  this  time,  also,  Mr  Lancaster 
and  Dr.  Bell  had  attracted  mndb  at- 
tention to  their  rival  systems  of  in- 
struction. Mr.  Hume  had,  previous, 
we  believe,  to  Dr.  Bell*s  coming  home 
from  India,  connected  himself  with  the 
Lancasterian  movement;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of 
the  noble  schools  in  St  G^rge*s  Botd, 
Southwark,  which  have  done  so  mndi 
towards  removing  the  stain  tiiat  snlliei 
the  name  of  England  in  the  matter  of 
education. 

In  occupations  such  as  these  wii 
passed  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Huine'k 
time,  until  the  general  election  in  the 
autumn  of  1818,  when  he  was  retnned 
to  Parliament  for  the  Aberdeen  ^ 
trict  of  Boyal  Burghs,  includinff  Mob- 
trose,  the  pkce  of  his  birth,  and  which 
within  twenty  ^ears  he  had  quitted 
with  no  possessions  bat  a  stoat  hflirt 
and  a  ^ood  constitution. 

Parliament  met  on  tlie  14tfa  of  Jifift- 
ary  in  the  following  year,  and  ^3bib  reJDi 
of  Government  were  In  the  band!  of 
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iverpool,  OMUereftgh,  Bid- 
id  MelTille,  Mr.  Yanaittart, 
^Aiming. 

ime*8  acts  in  the  House  of 
y  under  sodi  a  Ministry,  will 
r  themselTeB.  He  did  not 
ng  silent,  for  on  the  28th  of 
re  find  that  he  supported  the 
r  a  publican  of  Bristol,  against 
rate  who  had  withheld  his 
nd  said,  ''He  thought  the 
igfaly  indebted  to  the  hon. 
L  fer  the  important  part 
had  taken  in  tlw  production 
ice  report  No  man  who  had 
irald  deny,  that  the  greatest 
isted  in  the  licensing  system, 
itron^y  impressed  wiui  the 
of  bringing  the  subject  be- 
lament  at  an  early  period, 
pect  to  the  petition  immedi- 
ar  consideration,  he  o(m&ssed 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
tlie  House  shut  a^jainst  such 
a  against  the  existang  autho- 
xmm  not  be  successfully  pro- 
la  court  of  law." 
B  1st  of  February,  on  the 
vf  the  Westminster  Hustings* 
Some  opposed  the  motion,  on 
ids  that,  ^  It  threw  the  whole 
01  the  candidates ;  that  there 
is  to  defray  the  charge ;  that 
bailiff  bought  his  office  from 
and  chapter ;  and  that,  if  that 

not  sold  the  office,  but  had 
it,  as  they  should  have  done, 
T  would  have  been  able  to 

hustings  without  charging 
idates.  The  charge  upon  one 
odidates  alone  had  been  ;£900 
it  the  last  election ! " 

11th  of  February  Mr.  Hume 

fiiTour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
laws ;"  and  arguea  that  peo- 
left  to  ffet  as  much  interest, 
ihape  of  rent,  out  of  house 
,  and  that  there  was  no  rea- 
money,  the  representative  of 

should  be  restricted.  Al- 
the  country  had  flourished 
itrictive  acts,  he  hoped  the  time 
M  when  every  restnctum  ehould 
i  from  manufactures  and  corti- 
9m  the  ejforie  of  induetry^  and 
rises  of  speculation,^^ 
I  SSna  ox  February  he  opposed 
itlereagh*s  motion  for  a  grant 
O  a  year  to  the  Buke  of  York 
of  the  afflicted  king,— <<  What 
British  SlMlinient  now  oaUed 


on  to  dot  To  tafci  i^OyOOO  a  jmt 
from  the  hud  narnlngs  of  the  dia- 
tressed  peopie^'lii  ocdsr  to  pot  it  into 
the  pmy  puzie.  It  was  to  this  jpro- 
ceedinf  that  the  pohlio  ware  hKMmig 
as  an  eanwrt  of  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Buliament  on  the  seore 
of  eoooomj.  Tlieae  mi^t  be  nnpie*- 
sant  tratiM^  but  they  ouflfat  to  be 
heard.  Ha,  ibr  oim,  woaM  nerer  be 
priyy  to  sodi  aa  aet;  and  diould  ait 
down  pgoteatuig  against  a  measure 
oonteary  to  the  puhlie  fceling  and 
unauthorifled  bj  the  Boyal  Duke.** 

On  the  ICMh  of  Manh  he  moved  fin* 
and  obtained  oopiea  of  reports  and 
poceedings  of  the  sereral  presidencies 
m  India,  oonoeming  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  and 
of  the  polioey  from  1810. 

On  uie  1st  of  April,  in  a  debate  on 
the  Bnx^G^  of  Aberaeen,  Mr.  Hume^  in 
answer  to  oertain  ministerial  obgeo- 
tions — ^  aeknowledfled  that^  ultimate- 
ly, such  a  reform  as  he  expected  those 
Burghs  to  reoeive,  would  aflbet  paHia- 
mentor^  rtprmiUation  (hear,  hear,  tram 
the  ministerial  benches).  And  why 
should  it  not  (hear,  hear  from  tlw 
oppoaitioiOt  Most  certainly  it  ooi^t; 
and,  at  a  fiitore  day,  he  trusted  that 
branch  of  the  subject  would  be  brought 
before  the  House  and  reoeive  its  &your- 
able  consideration." 

On  the  7th  of  May,  we  find  him  in 
the  majority  on  a  question  concerning 
the  abuses  in  the  Dcotch  Bui|^  Mr. 
Canning  denounced  the  motion  as  one 
of  those  sweeping  measures  of  rtfiifm 
which,  if  adopted,  must  be  followed  up 
in  other  cases,  and  added,  that^  ''while 
the  wisdom  of  the  House  withstood 
reform  in  England,  he  would  warn  it 
not  to  encourage  such  attempts  in 
Scotland."  In  this  case  ministers 
were  defeated,  and  Mr.  Hume  was  put 
on  the  Committee  of  Inouiry. 

On  the  same  day  we  nnd  him  look- 
ing after  the  Estimates,  financial 
Beform  ''looms  in  the  distance.** — 
"  He  thou^t  that  after  the  exemplaiy 
patience  with  whidi  the  people  or  this 
country  had  borne  the  j^eat  expenses 
of  a  long-eontii|ued  war,  they  nad  a 
right,  now  that  we  were  at  peaces  to 
expect  audi  a  reduction  of  the  ex- 
penses as  oould  be  made  without  dimi- 
nishinff  the  force  actually  necessary  ibr 
the  sslstj  and  protection  of  the  state. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thoai^ 
t2iataitmdUi«ivBn7i^'9|lHeiA«fy 
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disbanded  in  time  of  peace ;  but  he 
coDHidercd  it  important,  that  it  should 
be  ad  small  as  possible,  and  regulated 
only  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  not 
by  comparison  with  times  of  war,  and 
of  extraordinary  exertions." 

We  see  him  now  fairly  at  work  ;  his 
harness  is  on,  and  he  is  tugging  at  the 
c<illar  manfully.  The  next  matter  that 
we  Hhall  refer  to  is  highly  character- 
istic* of  Mr.  Ilumc,  and  obtains  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  hubbub  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  On  the  8th  of  June 
certain  resolutions  were  brought  for- 
ward, the  object  of  which  was  the 
everlasting  one  of  n<w  taxes,  and  Mr. 
Hume's  opinions  are  thus  recorded  in 

*•  The  new  imposts  fell  almost  exclu- 
sively ujx)n  the  lower  orders.  Bather 
tliaii  vote  for  them,  he  would  willingly 
liave  consented  to  a  property  tax,  by 
which  the  rich  proprietorsof  the  country 
would  bo  compelled  to  contribute  their 
fair  proportion."  —  "The  immense  ci- 
vil list  ought  instantly  to  be  diminished 
fn.m  i;i,200,000  to '^900,000,  and  if 
sacrifices  were  required  from  the  peo- 
ple, Uiey  ought  first  to  be  made  by  the 
))iince.  The  higher  the  station  the 
more  bound  was  the  person  filling  it 
to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Instead  of  that  a  military 
mania  prevailed  that  cost  the  countiy 
incalculable  sums ;  bands  trapped  in 
scarlet  and  gold  were  daily  paraded 
about  the  streets,  as  if  to  mock  the 
s^^ualid  poverty  of  the  lower  orders 
(I:iught4'r  from  the  ministerial  benches). 
Ministers  might  laugh,  but  let  them 
look  at  the  otner  side  of  the  picture, — 
let  them  sur\'ey  the  misery  of  the  poor 
laborious,  industrious  wretches  at  Car- 
lisle, or  even  of  the  unhappy  beings 
tliey  moAit  in  the  streets.  The  right 
lion,  the  menil)er  for  Liverpool  (Mr. 
Canning)  had  taunted  the  right  hon. 
memlier  on  the  floor  (Mr.  Tiemey)  for 
stating  that  a  reduction  of  jgl  ,000,000 
in  the  public  expenditure  might  be 
made,  and  had  told  the  House  in  a 
sarcastic  and  ironical  manner,  that 
i'2,(XX)  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
iiilty,  and  ;£6,000  from  a  Secretary  of 
State,  had  l)een  pointed  out  for  re- 
trencliment,  making  the  large  sum  of 
£8,000,  and  that  only  ^£992,000  re- 
mained to  make  up  the  million ! 

^  Gold  lace  and  fforgeous  trappings 
added  uotliing  to  the  British  <»arac- 
ter  ;  economy  was  what  was  needed — 


strict,  undeviating  eoonom j ;  and,  in- 
stead of  it,  waste  and  ezp^ditore  na 
riot  in  all  departmentB.  Look  at  the 
Commander-m-chief :  would  any  man 
believe  that  we  were  paying  rixteen 
euineaa  a  day  to  an  individual  for 
filling  an  office  which  was  wholly  use- 
less 7  The  income  of  that  royal  duke 
(the  Duke  of  York)  was  scarcely  less 
than  £100,000  per  annum.** 

In  reporting  this  speech,  the  **  Times'* 
attributed  the  ministerial  laughter  to 
Mr.  Oanninff,  and  as  the  ''Times**  was 
inimical  to  that  gentleman,  the  matter 
was  taken  up  by  him  in  a  Tery  anny 
spunt.  The  printer  of  the  papor,  Mr. 
C.  Bell,  was'  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
the  House,  and  eventually  the  rcportw, 
Mr.  John  Paine  Collier,  was  ordered  to 
attend,  and  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Anns  for 
not  seeinff  and  hearing  with  peifiMt 
accuracy  in  a  position  where  It  was 
admitted  to  be  almost  impossible  to  do 
either  at  all. 

An  incident  occurred  in  this  debate 
which  furnishes  a  curious  lliustratioa 
of  the  manners  of  the  House,  and  of 
the  tone  of  the  pubUc  press  of  that 
day.  Making  due  allowance  for  party 
exaggeration,  here  we  have  a  picture 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1819. 
It  is  a  quotation  from  the  "Monung 
Post"  of  May  27th,  and  is  headed— 

'^  CONDUCT  or  THB  opposmov. 

''That  portion  of  the  House,  neither 
still  nor  small,  which  transfers  to  St 
Stephen*s  the  manners  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, leaving  out  nothing  of  hustings' 
discipline,  except  the  mud  and  ue 
sweet  aspersion  of  the  spittle. 

"■  Glorious  spirit !  whid^  while  sU 
the  wisdom,  all  the  genius,  all  the  high 
character,  all  the  renown  of  the  assem- 
bled  Commons  of  England,  rivalled 
each  other  in  virtuous  omivion  of  eveiy 
party  feeling,  upon  a  subject  too  viw 
for  any  other  than  patriotic  flftnnat?"^ 
reeling  at  midnisht  to  tiie  senate^  snd 
well 'convinced  by  wine  and  wasBul,* 
not  the  argument,  by  coughing  ttd 
hiccupiuff  and  ^uetfibn,  ^iieitftba,  fic- 
tion, dispkjed  indeed  the  flenuine  di^ 
nity  of  legisktion.  And  what  atrodooi 
libeller  of  privil^;e  dispntei  with 
members  of  parUament  the  wtecA 
right  of  noise  and  nonsense :  of  ^st' 
ling  and  sneering— of  w«ftri«g  snd 
sleeping,  and  SQoriagt     ^SptStr^i  < 
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^  Damn  the  action  and  diaootirse  ; 
Back  fly  the  aeenaa,  and  enter  foot  and 

horse. 
What  joys  can  Bacchus  teach  men  ? 
His  ro&nng  Bucks  when  drunk, 
0>me,  brea^  the  lamps,  beat  watchmen, 
Tlien  stagger  to  some  punch, 
Uu2sah  for  the  honour  of  parliament. 
Damn  me." 

This  elegant  effiisioii  is  supposed  to 
be  sung  in  the  House  by  an  intoxicated 
member  in  opposition  to  a  speech  from 
the  other  side.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  elegant  sketch  of  the  conduct 
of  the  opposition  is  severely  true,  but 
it  most  ptve  been  a  nice  state  of  things 
that  wonld  permit  such  a  lampoon  to 
be  offered  to  the  world  in  the  columns 
of  a  London  newspai>er. 

To  conclude  our  review  of  Mr.  Hume's 
proceedings  during  the  session.  On  the 
10th  of  June  he  "moved  for,  and  ob- 
tained, accounts  of  our  then  newly 
acquired  colonies  of  Mauritius,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Malta,  as  well  as 
the  Ionian  Islands,  that  the  House 
might  see  how  the  colonies,  which  had 
no  colonial  assemblies,  were  managed 
by  the  ffovemment." 

On  Uie  22nd  of  the  same  month, 
on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  of 
workmen  of  London  and  Westminster 
against  the  Combination  Laws,  Mr. 
Hume  "protested  against  giving  the 
rich  master  the  power  of  combining 
sffainst  the  journeyman,  and  punishing 
the  latter  if  he  attempted  to  procure 
^y  combination)  a  fair  remuneration 
for  his  labour.  The  common  law  was 
enough  to  check  any  really  improper 
behaviour."  And,  speaking  of  the 
causes  of  distress,  he  proposed  the 
Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  &c. 

On  the  Ist  of  Jnly,  Mr.  Hume  sup- 
ported the  motion  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  for  Moderate  Reform,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
Scotland. 

On  the  same  day,  certain  resolutions 
and  statements  Imvin^  been  brought 
before  the  House  relative  to  the  Store- 
keeper General's  department,  Mr. 
Hume  saii  that,  "to  the  year  1808, 
Mr.  John  Trotter,  of  Soho  Square, 
managed  the  business  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  his  total  expenditure  ave- 
raged, for  fifteen  years,  thirteen  hcing  in 
rzar  timfy  Jl6,862.  Under  government 
it  had  cost  from  £30,000  to  £141,000 
per  ftWTium  !  The  expenses  were  more 
than  double  the  stores  supplied.  Seven 


deputy  storekeepers  general  and  as- 
sistants had  been  placed  on  half  pay,  or 
whom  none  had  served  more  than  fouf 
years,  and  one  of  them  only  one  year 
and  four  months." 

The  House  adjourned  in  Jnly,  and 
met  again  in  November.  On  the  24th 
of  that  month  we  have  the  following 
characteristic  scene,  relative  to  the 
prince  regent's  address  at  the  opening 
of  the  session ; — 

"i/ir.  Hume  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of 
'  question,  question.'  He  said  that,  in 
omer  to  give  every  member  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  his  opinion  upon  this 
question,  which,  at  tnat  late  hour,  it 
was  impossible  to  do,  he  would  move 
an  adjournment  of  the  debate." 

"  The  Speaker,— yni&t  does  the  hon. 
member  move  1" 

'^Mr.  Hume.'-TbB.t  this  debate  be 
adjourned." 

"  The  Speaker,—!  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  difficultr  that  arises  upon  this 
question,  llie  House  has  already  de- 
cided that  tills  debate  should  not  be 
adjourned." 

"J/r.  Eume,— Then  I  beg  leave  to 
move  that  the  Hotue  do  now  adjourn." 

The  gallery  was  deared,  a  long 
wrangle  seems  to  have  ensued,  but  no 
division,  and  the  debate  was  eventually 
adjourned,  in  spite  of  the  previous 
decision  of  the  House. 

On  the  adjourned  debate  Mr.  Hume 
made  a  speech  that  fetched  up  Lord 
Castlereagb  upon  the  question  of  the 
Majichester  Kiots,  which  had  given 
rise  to  severe  ministerial  measures 
against  public  meetings. 

The  manufecturing  districts  had  been 
for  some  time  in  a  very  disturbed  con- 
dition, and  the  speedi  recommended 
stringent  measures.  Mr.  Tiemey  had 
proposed  an  amendment  deprecating 
measures  of  severity.  The  debate 
occupies  227  pages  in  Hansard. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  above 
scene  occurred,  Mr.  Hume  moved  for, 
and  obtained,  an  account  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  from  1786  to  1819,  on  a 
much  improved  model  as  compared 
with  previous  returns  of  a  like  nature. 

On  December  8,  he  "moved  for 
papers  showing  the  condition  and  cost 
of  our  navy;  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  services  which  it  had 
performed,  and  admitted  the  great 
necessity  of  its  being  maintained  in 
efficiency ;  but  that  an  expenditure  of 
from  six  to  seven  millions  sterling  per 
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annum,  whilst  wc  had  only  19,000  sea- 
men, appeared  enormous.  "We  hjid 
then  607  shijw  in  the  navy,  and  120 
new  vessels  were  on  the  stocks." 

Tlie  motion  was  met  with  the  most 
determined  opptwition  from  Ministers  ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Ilumo  j^a'Kl  that,  *^with 
regard  to  the  cx|)on.se  of  the  aceountn, 
he  would  undertjike,  for  live  pounds, 
if  they  would  ^ive  him  the  inspec- 
tion of  tlieir  books,  to  o]»tain  all  he 
desired.  Ho  could  not  but  complain 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  motion  had 
been  met;  and  he  could  see  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  returns,  uuless, 
indeed,  there  rcerc  no  accounts  nt  all  for 
t/ic  earlier  period.^''  Wliich,  in  fact,  was 
nearly  the  true  stato  of  the  case. 

We  have  thought  it  necchsary  to 
dwell  at  some  length  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  Hume  during  tne  year 
1819,  but  with  respect  to  subsequent 
periods  we  shall  only  touch  uj)on  a 
few  ])oint^  of  sjxicial  importance. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1620,  Mr.  Hume 
opposed  an  Increased  I-)uty  on  the 
Importation  of  Com,  in  the  following 
words : — 

**  Could  any  man,  acquainted  with 
the  country,  jiropose  any  measure 
more  likely  to  increase  the  notorious 
sutferings  of  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing classes  ?  The  extent  of  those 
sufferings  requires  of  that  House  to  give 
the  fillip  to  industry,  by  the  removal 
of  all  commercial  restrictions." 

Three  days  afterwards  we  find  him 
liftmg  up  his  voice  against  one  serious 
abuse  which,  at  any  rate,  does  not 
exist  in  our  day : — 

*'Mr.  Hume  attacked  the  secrecy  of 
the  Ci\'il  List.  Ho  would  mention  the 
instance  of  plate  being  given  to  seve- 
ral individuals.  It  might  be  right,  but 
the  House  had  no  means  of  judging 
that  it  was  so.  The  House  knew  not 
why  services  of  plate  had  been  given 
to  Lord  Jocol>qi,  tlie  !Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, Lord  Yarmouth,  or  Mr.  Can- 
ning. Why  £3,000  in  j^late  was  given 
to  Mr.  Canning,  was  unknown  to  the 
House.  He  was  one  who  (leprecnt-od, 
who  dreaded,  secrecy  and  seclusion  ; 
and  he  would  not  cease  to  think  that 
tilings  were  not  all  right,  till  a  fair 
and  manly  avowid  of  all  should  be 
made  to  that  House." 

In  1821,  Mr.  Hume  took  up  the 
question  of  Financial  Keform  with 
great  determination;  and  the  appre- 
oiation  of  hip.  ^^r^ces  is  well  exhi- 


bited in  the  extracts  that  follow,  from 
speeches  of  Henry  Brougham  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh;  from  ''Cobbett's 
Political  Register,"  and  from  the  reso- 
lutions of  a  public  meeting  in  West- 
minster : — 

We  find  in  "  Cobbett's  Political 
Register  "  of  24th  of  February,  1621, 
the  following : — 

""Mr.  Hume,  on  the  16th  instant, 
made  a  delightfail  exposure  upon  this 
subject. . . .  When  this  thing,  colled  the 
Ordnance  Estimates,  was  brought  for- 
ward, Mr.  Hume  made  a  stand.  He 
said  that  the  estinuktes  were  perfectly 
useless :  that  no  one  could  iinderstaDd 
anjihiug  from  them ;  that  they  were 

!  calculated  to  bewilder  and   deceive; 

I  and  he  therefore   moved  that^  '  The 

ordnance    estimates   for  the    present 

year  be  submitted  to  the  House  in 

deiniL^  &c.,  &c. 

*'  What  would  a  gentleman  think  of 

I  his  bailiff,  or  rather,  steward,  perhaps. 

I  who,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  should 

I  bring  in  his  bill  of  expenses  in  some- 

:  what  tlie  following  terms  ? — 


0    (>i 

0  OJ 

1  1} 


**To  money  paid  to 
blacksmiths    .        .        .  £120 

"To  carpenters,  joiners, 
and  wheelwrights  .        .     fiOO 

**  To  gardeners  and 
sucli  sort  of  people       .     200 

"Why,  the  lord  of  such  steward 
would,  if  he  did  not  think  the  thing 
beneath  him,  horsewhip  the  vagabond 
The  proper  thing  woula  be  a  footman^s 
shoe  to  kick  him  from  the  parlour,  all 
through  the  hall,  clean  down  fit)m  the 
steps  of  the  front  door.  Still  this 
would  not  be  so  bad  as  the  Ordnance 
Estimates ;  for  this  confused  mass  of 
paper  is  not  only  without  detail,  but  it 
is  made  out  beforcJiand,  It  is  a  guess 
account ;  and  ivo  acco^ttU  tehattver  is  ever 
rrfiidered,  from  first  to  last,  of  the  actnal 
di'^hnrseinvenuy 

Mr.  Hume  seems  resolved  that  the 
thing  shall  not  go  on  in  this  way  any 
longer,  without  exposure  at  any  rate. 

*'  This  exposure  made  by  Mr.  Hume 
is  a  good  one.  It  has  gone  forth,  and 
o])eued  the  eyes  of  a  great  many  per- 
sons. He  did  not  carry  his  motion. 
The  Ministers  beat  him,  however,  only 
by  foui*teen  votes.  Let  it  be  ohflerve^ 
too,  that  hrfore  the  division  took  jg^oee^ 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Ward 
Fledged  themselves  to  lay  befoiro  th« 
House,  in  another  sbapOiUl  tfae  iofinH 
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ifction  sought  to  be  obtained  by  Mr. 
Bume,"  &c. 

"  We  have,  in  this  transaction,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  value  of  indu^stry, 
inthout  which  talent  and  integrity  are 
useless  in  a  member  of  Parliament." 

In  this  motion  Mr.  Hume  had  the 
support  of  Henry  Brougham,  John 
3am  Hobhouse,  and  Mr.  Bemal ;  and 
lis  fellow  teller  was  Lord  Folkestone, 
low  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  Of  the  forty- 
bur  financial  reformers  who  voted 
iith  him,  how  few  remain  behind ! 
ind  of  those  who  still  live,  and  can 
•ecall  the  conflicts  in  which  they  took 
lart,  some  few  have  maintained,  like 
kir.  Hume,  a  firm  and  enlightened 
insistency ;  but  £eu*  more,  alas !  have 
glided  away  do^vTi  the  easy  stream  of 
>fficial  comfort  and  oblivion. 

"^Tien,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Hume 
Drought  the  question  of  the  emolu- 
nents  of  the  Stamp  Distributors  before 
the  House,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said, 
"That  hU  hon.  friend  was  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  country  for  the 
zeal  and  perseverance  which  marked 
his  public  conduct,  and  which  rendered 
bim  one  of  the  most  useful  members 
of  that  House.  The  perseverance  of 
his  hon.  friend  had  obtained  that  con- 
cession from  Ministers,  which  they  had 
Harmerly  refused  to  make."  And  Lord 
Alexander  Hamilton  **  expressed  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  hon.  member 
ioT  his  unwearied  exertions  in  promot- 
ing retrenchment  and  economy,  at  a 
time  when  the  public  interests  so  im- 
periously called  for  them." 

llie  importance  of  the  subject  thus 
opened  by  Mr.  Hume,  may  be  collected 
from  the  fact  that  one  distributor  of 
itamps  had  received  £3,821  a-year,  for 
nineteen  years;  another" i>5,881 ;  and  a 
third  lucky  distributor,  ;£2,e00. 

It  is  necessary,  to  form  anything 
Uke  a  fair  idea  of  the  labour  that  he 
incorred,  not  only  to  note  what  he 
proposed,  but  also  the  almost  incon- 
ceivable amount  of  extravagance,  and 
the  unprincipled,  reckless  conduct  of 
those  who,  at  that  time,  filled  the 
offices  of  ministers  and  placemen. 

In  1822,  as  we  find  by  the  "  Travel- 
ler," an  evening  newspaper,  of  the  18th 
of  February,  a  great  meeting  was  held 
•t  Westminster,  for    the  purpose    of 
^petitioning  the  king    concerning  the 
E,iUmiing  state  of  Sie  country.    Mr. 
»iune  was  present,  and  in  the  course 
^the  proceedings,  the  following  reso- 


lution was  put  and  carried  by  accla- 
mation: — "That  the  thanks  of  tiiis 
meeting  be  given  to  Joseph  Hume,  Esq., 
for  his  great  exertions  in  unmasking 
and  exposing  to  the  view  of  the  people 
the  enormous  waste  of  the  public 
money — for  his  perseverance  in  the 
face  of  such  obstacles  as  no  man  unac- 
quainted with  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Commons  can  appreciate — for  the 
unexampled  coura^  and  temper  he 
has  all  along  displayed,  which  have 
always  increased  as  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple to  put  him  down,  and  to  stifle 
mquiry  by  scorn,  contempt,  and  insult." 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1822,  there 
had  been  a  gmnd  fight  between  Mr. 
Hume  and  Mr.  Croker,  the  secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  upon  a  question  of 
figures,  in  connection  with  the  navy 
estimates.  The  ministerials  fancied  that 
they  had  discovered  a  big  hole  in 
Joseph's  coat,  but  it  turned  out  that  it 
existed  only  in  their  imagination ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Henry  Brougham  said 
— "He  would  continue  to  his  hon. 
friend  his  full  reliance,  because  ho  had 
never  yet  found  him  fell  in  what  he 
had  undertaken  to  establish — because 
on  this  occasion,  when  his  accuracy 
was  especiallv  impeached,  he  had  sig- 
nally triumphed.  And  he  hoped  he 
would  go  on  with  the  same  persevering 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  careless  of  the 
taunts  of  those  who  profited  by  abuses, 
forgetful  of  the  neglect  shown  to  his 
labours  by  the  gentlemen  opposite, 
thinking  only  of  his  country,  dreaming 
only  of  his  duty,  and,  great  as  his  ser- 
vices were  to  that  country,  still  laying 
up  additional  claims  to  gratitude, 
(loud  cheers.)" 

Mr.  Brougham  had,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  speech,  greatly  irritated  the 
ministers  by  sa3ring  that — ^  They  anti- 
cipated the  return  of  those  halcyon 
days,  when  their  estimates  remained 
without  examination  or  exposure,  when 
any  hon.  member  who  chose  to  dispute 
a  ministerial  item,  heard  in  reply  only 
the  words,  ^Jacobin,  leveller^  Boiwpartist, 
anarchy,  social  order,  basis  of  society^ 
and  other  jargon." 

Another  member  (Mr.  Smith)  added 
that,  "he  recollected  that  when  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  (Mr.  Hume) 
first  began  that  course  of  conduct 
which  he  had  pursued  with  so  much 
success,  every  possible  attempt,  short 
of  absolute  insult,  was  made,  to  doter 
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him  from  proceeding.  Sarcasm  and 
imputation  of  every  sort  were  directed 
a<;ainst  Lim.  Before  the  end  of  the 
session,  liowever,  those  very  indivi- 
duals who  had  treated  the  hon.  mem- 
ber in  tliia  manner  came  to  him,  cap  in 
hand,  and  offered  him  every  assistance 
in  furtherance  of  his  designs." 

This  refers  i)rincipally  to  a  speech  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who,  after  the  most 
virulent  abuse  had  l)een  lavished  upon 
!Mr.  Hume  hy  the  su])porters  of  go- 
vernment, and  seeing  tuat  such  con- 
duct was  telling  against  the  ministry, 
i)assed  a  higli  eulogium  upon  !Mr. 
iuiuo's  persevering  endeavours.  Mr. 
Smith  goes  on  to  say,  "  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  change  of  sentiment  with 
reganl  to  the  hon.  member  ]  It  was 
that  the  country  had  decided  the  ques- 
tit>n  in  his  favour.  In  every  quarter 
of  the  kingilom  the  services  of  the  hon. 
member  had  been  acknowledged  to  be 
most  meritorious." 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  show 
the  urgent  necessity  of  financial  re- 
form, it  is  to  be  found  in  an  admission 
by  ministers  in  the  year  1822,  that  the 
financial  accounts  could  not  show  a 
bah  nee  of  income  and  expenditure. 
*'  Xo  accoinit  at  all,  in  fact,"  as  Cobbett 
says,  "  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
was  given  ;"  so  that  if  the  minister  at 
the  head  of  any  department  could  save 
jC50,()00  or  so  out  of  his  annual  grant, 
he  might  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  the 
transaction  could  only  be  discovered 
by  some  informer  or  by  sheer  accident. 

The  cause  of  Queen  Caroline,  whom 
Mr.  Hume  believed,  with  the  great 
ina.ss  of  Englishmen,  to  have  been 
treated  with  the  grossest  injustice  and 
whose  persecution  certainly  was  car- 
ried on  with  an  amount  of  viridence 
which  nothing  but  malice  or  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  engaged  in  a  dis- 
graceful business  could  account  for, 
was  taken  up  by  him  with  his  usual 
zeal ;  he  was  one  of  her  foremost 
friends  in  and  out  of  Parliament ;  he 
dinned  the  ears  of  the  ministers  in- 
cessantly, and  must  have  enraged  the 
King  beyond  all  bounds,  and  it  is  a 
characteristic  fact  that,  on  the  21at 
July»  1821,  when  the  King  or  his  re- 
presentatives were  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Jjords  and  about  to  prorogue  Par- 
liament, Mr.  Hume  got  up  and  moved 
an  atldress  to  His  Majesty  to  order 
a  proclamation  for  the  coronation  of 
the  Queen.     While  he  was  speaking, 


**  Black  Bod"  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
the  proposition  was  interrapted  by  tha 
rush  ot  the  faithful  Commona  to  the 
bar  of  the  Peers*  Houae. 

On  the  12tli  Febrnazy,  1884,  Mr. 
Hume  commenced  another  A  hii 
labours  in  the  cause  of  juatioe  and 
common  sense,  by  moYing  '^  for  a  oom- 
mittee,  to  inquire  into  t&  at^te  of  thi 
law  respecting  ardzaiia  learing  t]i« 
kingdom  and  residing  abroad;  alsa 
respecting  the  exportation  of  tools  ana 
machinery;  and  the  oombinatum  cf 
workmen,"  &c. 

He  had  given  notice  two  years  pn- 
viously  that  he  should  bring  the  sab- 
ject  before  the  House ;  but  tlie  death 
of  Mr.  Kicardo,  who  was  to  take  psrt 
in  the  business,  and  other  dreiDa- 
stances,  had  delayed  ita  introdmetiaa. 
Mr.  Huakisson  supported  the  mo- 
tion, and,  witii  Mr.  Hume,  became  a 
member  of  the  committee  appointed 
thereon. 

During  the  next  session,  Mr.  Himie 
moved  for,  and  obtained,  another 
mittee,  when  the  subject  waa 
thoroughly  sifted.  The  fiust  that  a 
skilled  workman  could  not^  by  tfat 
laws  of  Enghmd,  go  abroad  to  improfa 
his  condition;  and  that  Terj  wtsf 
had  been  prevented  so  doing,  whOa  if 
if  he  were  an  ignorant  or  a  worthkm 
fellow  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  whan 
he  pleased,  was  so  monstrous,  that  to 
publish  it  was  to  hold  it  up  to  ezaoa- 
tion.  Mr.  Hume  laboured  inoessantij 
at  this  matter  for  yean^  but  met  tut 
most  determined  opposition ;  and  at 
length,  although  the  ertiU  of  the  natr 
ter  has  been  snatched  firom  him  br 
some  recent  historical  writers,  hejhsd 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  hia 
crowned  with  complete  suooess. 

Of  the  abolition  of  corporal  ^ 
ment  ho  has  been  a  steady,  and 
an  early,  advocate.  On  the  &tfa  Manl^ 
1824,  during  the  ducnssion  on  the  Ibp 
tiny  bill,  he  raised  the  question  eC 
fio<rging  in  our  army,  and  denouaeed 
it  in  a  teUing  speech:  he  waa  sop* 
ported  by  Sir  Kobert  Wilson  and 
other  members ;  and  he  peraiated  in 
dividing  the  House  upon  the  propo- 
sition, ''That  it  should  not  be  Jaiml 
to  iniiict  corporal  punishment  hj  flpf< 
giug,  on  any  private  soldier  or  BOft- 
comiuissioned  offioer  f  for  uddflh  SI 
members  voted,  and  AO  agunat  it.  Aai 
on  the  15th  of  the  siime  mentii,  hf 
again  divided  the  Hooae   iqwrn  Um 
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snl^'ect,  when  he  obtained  47 
TOtea  agungt  127. 

In  1826,  the  newspaper-stamp  and 
advertisement  duty  attracted  his  at- 
tention; and,  upon  the  report  on  the 
*  Newspapers'  Sill"  being  Drought  up, 
he  maae  an  earnest  attcmipt  to  obtain 
a  rednction  of  the  newspaper-stamp 
and  adyertuBemeot  duties.  He  '^en- 
treated the  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
eheqaer  to  listen  to  his  proposal  for 
reducing  the  duties  on  newspapers; 
whidi  he  might  do  without  iiigurj  to 
the  revenue.  He  would  |piarantee  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  agamst  loss.  So 
anxious  was  he,  that  he  would  almost 
become  personally  responsible,  i^  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  any  loss  should 
accrue.  He  entreated  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  make  trial  of  it  for  one 
year."  Vain  was  the  appeal ;  deaf  the 
ear  to  which  it  was  made  ;  a  ^'  variety 
of  taxes  had  been  dealt  with  in  that 
session;  no  further  reductions  could 
be  consented  to." 

In  the  year  1830  his  services  were 
rewarded  by  his  being  elected  one  of 
the  members  for  the  coun^  of  Middle- 
sex, in  conjunction  with  mr,  Byng  the 
veteran  rdbrmer.  Mr.  Hume  was  re- 
elected in  1831 ;  but  in  1836  a  despe- 
rate stand  was  made  against  him  by 
the  tones,  and  they  succeeded  in  re- 
placing hnn  by  CoL  Wood,  an  officer 
m  the  army,  whose  political  services 
no  one  had  ever  heard  of.  The  news 
of  Mr.  Hume's  defeat  exasperated  the 
reformers  beyond  measure ;  and  the 
instant  that  the  fctct  reached  Kilkenny, 
he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  that 
place,  and  triumphantly  elected. 

In  March,  1830,  and  very  probably 
before,  Mr.  Hume  declared  his  convic- 
tion in  favour  of  the  ballot  in  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament; 
and  during  the  struggle  for  Keform  in 
1831  and  the  following  year,  his  labours 
were  incessant;  fortunately,  they  are 
too  well  known  to  require  to  be  de- 
tailed here,  even  if  we  could  afford  the 
necessary  space.  "We  shall,  therefore, 
only  pve  one  extract  relative  to  the 
subject  as  being  curious  in  itself 

A  great  meeting  was  held  in  Mary- 
lel»one  on  the  12th  October,  1831,  when 
an  address  to  the  king  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Hume  by  the  meeting,  which 
awaited  his  return  from  the  palace,  and 
received  the  following  reply  : — 

•'Gentlemen,—!  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  have  presented  your  address  to 


His  Majesty,  telling  him  it  was  passed 
at  a  meeting  of  near  40,000  persons, 
and  that  it  prayed  he  would  retain  his 
ministers,  use  all  constitutional  means 
to  pass  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  dismiss 
those  persons  from  his  court  and  house- 
hold who  were  opposed  to  this  measure; 
and  I  have  the  happiness  to  say,  gentle- 
men, that  His  Mlajesty  has  distinctlv 
promised  that  the  prayer  of  it  shall 
be  complied  with,  and  he  emphatically 
observed,  he  had  the  highest  confidence 
in  his  present  ministry,  and  that  every 
means  in  his  power  shoidd  be  used  to 
insure  the  success  of  a  measure  so 
essentially  necessary  to  the  interest, 
happiness,  and  welmre  of  his  people  ; 
and,  further,  that  all  persons  about  his 
court  or  person,  opposed  to  the  bill, 
should  be  removed.  (Tremendous 
cheering.)" 

In  1835  and  1836,  Mr.  Hume  gave 
much  of  his  attention  to  the  subject 
of  Orange  Societies  in  Ireland,  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  ill  feel- 
ing and  contention  in  that  imhappy 
country ;  and  after  immense  labour,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  their  suppres- 
sion. We  should  be  extremely  sorry 
at  this  time,  when  sectarian  dissen- 
sions again  unhappily  give  rise  te 
scenes  which  are  in  dreadful  discord 
with  the  spirit  of  reliffion,  to  recur  to 
any  subject,  the  recollection  of  which 
miffht  possibly  inflame  those  feelings 
and  increase  that  discord  ;  but  we  are 
boimd  to  say  that  the  fiicts  elicited  by 
Mr.  Hume,  and  by  the  committees 
appointed  to  inquire  inte  the  subject, 
were  so  extraordinary,  and  the  case  so 
bad,  that  Mr.  Hume  was  implored  not 
to  proceed  with  the  proo&,  but  to  rest 
content  with  the  result  which  had  been 
obtained;  and  that  feeling  that  the 
main  end  had  been  gained,  he,  fearful 
of  causing  more  di£»ension.  and  per- 
haps bloodshed,  acceded  to  the  request. 

We  have  been  informed,  although 
we  cannot  pledge  ourselves  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  assertion,  that  the 
bitterness  of  the  feeling  created  by 
Mr.  Hmne's  endeavours  very  nearly 
cost  him  his  life  at  the  hand  of  an 
assassin. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  ever 
performed  in  aia  of  the  movement  to- 
wards Free  Trade,  was  the  examination 
into  the  whole  subject  of  tlie  import  du- 
ties by  the  Committee  of  1840,  of  which 
Mr.  Hume  was  promoter  and  chairman. 
The  evidence  taken  before  that  Com- 
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mi  t  tee  wiis  of  the  most  valuable  and 
jmiotioal  oliaractoi,  l>ein^  given  princi- 
j Hilly  hv  men  of  liigh  Htauding  m  the 
itiHunrrcial  world.  The  labour  be- 
stowed upon  tlii«  inquiry  by  Mr.  Hume 
was  enormous,  and  did  not  cease  with 
the  issue  of  the  rejwrt^  That  document 
was  reprinted  as  a  8up]>lement  to  the 
**  Sjwctator ''  newspojKT,  of  the  2nd  of 
Januarj',  1841,  a  Committee  was  ap- 
I)ointed  to  disseminate  it  all  over  the 
ef»untry,  and  a  subscription  entereii 
into  for  that  purjwse.  Many  thousand 
ooj)ies  of  this  su])plement  were  printed, 
and  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  matter,  and,  we  believe, 
buro  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
exi)ense  (which  must  liavc  been  very 
great),  sent  a  eoi)y  to  the  chief  officers 
of  every  coriwrate  town  and  to  a  vast 
numl)er  of  other  persons  in  this  country; 
t^)  every  member  of  the  Senate  and 
House  t)f  Representatives  at  Washing- 
ton, tlio  mayors  of  every  town,  and  ti, 
vast  numlxT  of  other  individuals  in 
the  United  St:ite.s  of  .^Vmerica  ;  and  to 
many  intlnential  men  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  This  report  mooted  the  sub- 
ji^ct  <.>f  Free  Trade  in  every  corner  of 
the  land,  and  advertised  Mr.  Hume's 
name  as  the  leader  and  prime  mover 
in  the  work;  yet,  strauge  to  say,  at 
the  general  election,  which,  following 
sliortly  after  its  appearance,  Mr.  Hume, 
bi'iijg  invited  to  stimd  for  J^eeds,  was 
rejected  in  favour  of  a  young  conser- 
vative nol>Ieman,  and  a  gentleman 
totally  unknown  in  the  political  world  : 
an<l  the  last  Protectionist  Parliament 
met  without  Joseph  Hume.  Another 
election,  however,  soon  followed,  and 
lio  was  again  returned  for  his  native 
pla:e,  which  lie  still  represents. 

It  is  not  to  be  su]>i)osed  that  Mr. 
Hume's  course  has  Ixien  strewed  with 
tlowers  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  early 
p.-u-t  of  his  career,  he  was  met  with  an 
amount  of  virulent  personality  that  . 
was  almost  overwhelming ;  and  even 
at  a  later  period,  no  stone  tliat  could 
l>e  thrown  at  him  h*as  been  w^ithheld, 
no  slander  was  considered  unfitting, 
and  no  inuendos  too  vile  to  be  uttered 
atcaiust  liim.  The  world  has  forgotten 
all  this,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  difficulties 
and  injustice  that  he  met  with  when 
the  truth  could  not  be  whispered  with- 
out danger,  and  to  speak  it  aloud  was 
almost  certain  destruction,  have  been 
almost  forgotten.  There  is  one  subject, 
however^  which  la  still  now  and  then 


raked  up  against  him,  and  for  i 
rciLsons  we  feel  bound   to   notice  iL 
^Ve  allude  to  a  charge  made  a^unst 
him  in   connection    with   tihe    Greek 
Loan.    We  have  carefully  studied  the 
reports,  writings,  and  speeches  which 
appeared  at  the  time,  and   have  had 
the  benefit  of  some  private  infbnna- 
tion,  and  we  believe  we  can  ffive  in 
a  few  lines  a  tme  outline  o^^tnis  oft- 
mooted  matter.    Mr.  Hume  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  raising  two  loans 
to  assist  the  Greeks  to  proeecute  their 
war  of  independence  against  the  TnribL 
The  working  of  the  a&ir  was  not  ood- 
sidercd  satisfiujtory,  and  a  committee 
of  inquiry  was  appointed  hj  the  bond- 
holders, to  make  a  complete  examina- 
tion of  the  subject.    With  the  genenl 
result  we  have,  here,  nothing  to  do; 
that  which  respects  Mr.  Hume  alone 
belongs    to    our    province.      He  wai 
reported  by  the    committee  to  have 
sold  out  his  bonds  when  thej  were  at 
a   discount,  and  afterwards  to   hare 
been  remunerated  from  the    general 
stock  for  the  loss  which  he  sustained 
The  facts,  we  believe,  to  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  as   follow: — the  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  was  in  the  hands  of 
certain    Greeks,  residing  in  T^n^nn^ 
deputies  of  the  Greek  government^  bat 
subject  to  the  control,  or  veto  perhaps^  of 
the  conmiissioners,  of  whom  Mr.  Hume 
was  one.     He  hiid  protested  against 
certain  proceedings  of  these  deputies» 
whose  incapacity  was  very  ffenerallj 
admitted  and  had  refused  to  sign  some 
documents,  and  assist  in  some  further 
proceedings  which  they  suggested,  as 
not  consistent  with  his  and  their  dn^; 
whereupon  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir 
Francis  Burdet^  another  member  of  tlie 
commission,  accusing  Mr.  Hume  of  hold- 
ing back  for  fear  of  losing  the  maoflj 
which  he  had  embarked  in  the  ■chem& 
The  injustice  of  this  chaige  atung  him 
deeply ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  cam- 
missioners  and  deputies  at  the  hoot 
of  Mr.  Kinnaird,  he  declared  that  ha 
would  sell  his  bonds  at  the  earliert 
]K)ssiblo  moment  and,  till  he  had  Mdd 
them,  woidd  not  act  in  anv  way  as  a 
commissioner.     He  inmiedmtely  acted 
upon  this  determination ;  and  when 
the  deputies  found  that  it  was  no  idk 
threat,  they  bought  in  hia  band%  in^ 
rectly  we  believe,  at  a  price  whidi 
made  Mr.  Humo  a  loser  of  jCI^OQl 
The  businesB  then  proceeded,  bafe  the 
deputieB  made  a  gvaat  pratiariaa  cf 
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}w  that  Mr.  Hume  should  be  a 
• ;  declared  that  he  was  the  host 
id  Greece  had  in  Eugland ;  that 
for  him  the  money  would  never 
»  been  raised ; — all  of  which  was 
?ctly  true — that  since  the  sale  of 
stock  the  bonds  had  risen  to 
or  higher;  and  that  it  was  most 
ueterous  that  he,  who  ha<l  sold 

upon  what  they  declared  was 
lisunderstanding    of    that    which 

had  said  concemiug  him,  should 
k  loser  of  the  money ;  and  they 
led  to  compensate  him  from  the 
ft,  and  carry  the  outlay  to  the 
int  of  Greece.  To  iliis  Mr.  Hume 
led  ;  and  thus  he  was  party  to  an 
n  which  was  morally  wrong  to 
ent  his  losing  a  large  siuu  of 
jy  by  a  most  unjust  and  utterly 
undeil  insinuation.  It  must  be 
e  in  mind,  as  has  not  been  always 
ase.  that  he  made  nothing  by  the 
laction,  but  gave  up  his  bonds, 
h  he  had  fully  intended  to  hold, 
aniy  recovered  by  the  arrangement 
h  we  have  detailed  as  fairly  as  wo 
I,  his  own  money,  which  he  never 
t  to  have  lost.  At  the  time  the 
■  made  a  great  noise  ;  his  enemies 
rted  the  transaction  in  the  most 
aceful  manner,  but  tlie  opinion  of 
•eople  generally  was  never  against 
Within  about  three  years  of 
publit^ition  of  the  rt.'iK)rt,  ]Mr. 
e  was  twice  elected  member  for 
Jesex  ;    and    we    think    we    are 

safe  in  atiirming  that  there  is  no 
c  man  whose  mune,  at  the  present 
or  for  many  years,  has  been  con- 
t'd P«.>  sooure  a  pledge  f(^r  honest 
air  dealing  in  money  matters  as 
jf  Jit>eph  Hume. 
ere  is  another  charge  against  him 
1  must  not  l>e  jm.ssecl  over  ;  we 
?  to  the  :ussei-tion  that,  upon  the 
ion  'if  the  payment  of  iho  interest 
e  Kussi.m  i)utoli  Loan,  Mr.  Hume 

against  his  conscience,  and  de- 
i  that  **he  wouM  vote  black  was 
'  to  keep  the  rct'urm  ministry  in 
"^  If  he  did  say  this,  Hansard 
not  L'ive  it.  We  lH.'lieve  the  truth 
ve  l»een,  that  the  motion  was  not 
i  trick — a  dishonest  ruse  to  throw 
ministers,    but     that    everybody 

it  wa-i  a  men*  jvirty  trick,  and 
\y  attempted  to  deny  it.  Mr. 
s  liclieved  that  ministers  were 
J  ujjon  the  j)oint,  but  he  knew 
aid  openly,  that  each  preceding 


ministry  had  done  the  very  thing 
which  they  now  said  the  ministers 
ought  to  cease  to  do,  and  would  do  it 
again  the  instant  they  were  in  power. 
Mr.  Hume  told  the  House,  a  few  nights 
after  the  affair,  that  he  had  gone  down 
determined  to  vote  against  ministers, 
but  seeing  the  manceuvre  that  was 
being  plaved  off  by  the  opposition,  he 
gave  up  his  own  opinion,  and  voted 
against  it.  Here,  then,  &e  gave  a 
pirti/  vote,  an  act  which  we  see  done 
almost  every  day,  which  it  is  im- 
l)ossible  to  reconcile  to  our  ideas  of 
morality,  and  at  the  same  time  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  devise  a  plan 
by  which  government  could  l)e  carried 
on  without  it.  Mr.  Hume,  we  believe, 
has  given  fewer  party  votes  than  any 
man  in  the  House ;  but  he  had  the 
honesty  to  avow  it.  As  to  the  phrase 
of  voting  black  was  white,  if  used  at 
all,  it  must  have  been  a  joking  answer 
to  a  mischievous  taunt. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  Mr. 
Hume's  8er\'ices  in  supplying  the  peo- 
ple with  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  and  obtaining  recreation. 
In  no  way  has  he  been  of  more  essen- 
tial service  to  the  public  than  in  this. 
As  an  active  and  zealous  member  of 
the  Conmiittee  of  the  *' British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,''  he  ac^juired 
an  insight  into  the  wants  and  cajKibi- 
lities  of  the  ix>orer  classes,  and  he  soon 
.set  to  work  to  suj^ply  the  deficiencies 
under  which  they  laV)oured. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1824,  on  a  mo- 
tion for  a  grant  of  .£GO.(X)U  for  building 
a  gallery  to  receive  the  pictures  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Angerstein  to  the  nation, 
Mr.  Hume  said,  "Tliat  as  it  was,  at 
last,  determined  to  make  a  National 
Gallery,  and,  ]>y  so  doing,  rescue  the 
country  from  a  tlisgrace  which  the 
want  of  such  an  establishment  had 
long  entailed  up»n  it,  he  truste<l  that 
n.'sjHni8ible  individuals  would  be  se- 
lected io  take  care  of  the  pictures 
which  had  already  been  purchased. 
Some  regulation  of  that  nature  was 
remlered  necessarv,  by  the  recollection 
of  the  injury  whicli  had  l»een  sustained 
in  the  British  Museum  by  the  want  of 
it." 

About  the  year  IS 20,  iMr.  Hume 
maile  several  attempts  in  rarliament 
to  procure  more  free  access  for  the 
lx'oj)le  to  the  British  Museum  and 
other  public  establLshments,  but  ob- 
tained very  little  support    In  1834  he 
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supported  Mr.  Buckin^bam^s  motion 
fnr  inquiry  on  the  ftuhjeet^  and  waa  a 
iiienilKjr  of  the  committee  appointed 
t)icroon.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
Mr.  Ewart*8  committee  on  the  *'  Princi- 
ples of  Arts  of  Design"  in  1835  and 
tlie  following  year  ;  and  in  1841  he 
obtained  a  committee,  of  which  he  waa 
chairman,  "On  National  Monuments 
and  Works  of  Art — to  consider  the 
l)est  means  for  their  protection,  and  for 
affording  facilities  to  tlie  public  for 
their  inspection  as  a  means  of  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement."  A 
strict  inquiry  waa  then  made  into  the 
restrictions,  management,  and  misma- 
nagement of  Westminster  Abbey,  St 
PauFs,  the  Tower  of  London,  British 
Museum,  and  other  public  institutions, 
and  some  extraoroinary  facts  were 
brought  to  light. 

In  1847  he  obtained  the  appointment 
of  a  Boyal  Commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  constitution,  administration,  and 
management  of  the  British  Museum. 
Tlie  voluminous  evidence  taken,  and 
the  report  of  the  commission  thereon, 
fully  warranted  Mr.  Hume's  opinion 
that  a  total  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  great  national  establish- 
ment was  required. 

Mr.  Hume  has  always  given  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  labour  to  other 
subjects  connected  with  the  informa- 
tion, amusement,  and  health  of  the 
people.  He  warmlv  advocated  Mechar 
nics'  Institutions.  He  displayed  untir- 
ing industry  in  watching  Buls  for  enclos- 
ing commons,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
neighbouring  population  the  legal  por- 
tion for  public  recreation — a  clause  too 
often  attempted  to  l>e  evaded.  In  the 
case  of  Primrose  Hill,  he  not  only 
prevented  jjublic  land  being  built  upon, 
but,  wo  believe,  prevailed  upon  govern- 
ment to  purchase  other  lands  of  the 
Eton  Oolloge  estate  to  increa.se  the 
space,  and  maintain  the  connection  of 
the  Regent's  Park  and  Hampstead 
Fields  unbroken  for  the  recreation  of 
the  public.  The  throwing  open  of 
Hampton  Court  every  day  in  the  week, 
was  entirely  accompliBhed  through  Mr. 
Hume's  endeavours  ;  and,  we  believe, 
that  the  same  may  also  be  said  of 
Kew-gardens. 

But  few  things  have  occupied  a 
larger  share  of  his  amount  of  atten- 
tion than  the  **  Society  for  obtaining 
free  admission  for  the  people  to  nationiQ 
edifices,  works  of  art)  oc'^  This  society 


was  commenoed  at  a  gnat  pnblio 
meeting,  at  Freemasona'  Hall  on  tbs 
29th  of  May,  1837,  Mr.  Hnme  in  the 
chair.  Fifty-four  members  of  Bulia- 
ment  joined  the  sode^  at  Mr.  Hume's 
request,  and  the  Dote  of  Siiaaex  be- 
came its  president  It  ia  uaeless  to 
attempt  to  give  in  detail,  Mr.  Hume's 
exertions  in  and  oat  of  Parliament 
in  furtherance  of  the  objecta  of  tliis 
society  ;  seizing  every  opportunity  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  cone- 
sponding  with  institutioDB  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  many  of  which  he 
visited  personally  durim^  the  reoeis 
each  year.  But  the  emct  ia  to  be 
traced  in  the  fact,  that  afier  twelve 
years  of  those  exertions,  our  instita- 
tions,  instead  of  being  less  acoeaible 
and  useful  than  those  of  other  conn- 
tries,  have  become  more  free  and 
available  than  those  of  any  other 
nations ;  much  discontent  and  prqjudioe 
have  thus  been  swept  awaj,  and  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  mutual  confi- 
dence created  in  their  plaee.  All 
classes  of  society  among  ua  have  risen 
from  the  low  estimation  in  which  we 
were  once  held  abroad,  to  the  hi^^iest 
place  of  reputation  for  orderlyjdisoeet^ 
and  intelligent  demeanour.  This  was 
well  instanced  at  the  Gk«at  Exhibition 
last  year,  and  is  ec^ually  obsenraUe  in 
the  Parks,  the  British  Museum,  and 
elsewhere.  Various  circumstances  as- 
sisted this  progressive  improvement^ 
the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  com- 
missioners of  police,  the  late  Colonel 
nowan  and  Mr.  Mayne;  the  wann 
support  of  the  public  presa;  the 
liberal  example  of  the  Art  UnioiL  and 
Society  of  Arts — being  prommant 
among  tliose  aids ;  but  the  perserering 
exertions  of  Mr.  Hume,  moet  aUy 
and  zealously  assisted  by  Mr.  Qeoige 
Foggo,  the  honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  fused  together  all  auxiliary 
matters  and  cemented  the  work. 
These  two  gentlemen  allowed  no  imr 
pediments  to  daunt  them,  and  no 
rebuff  to  abate  their  perseverance; 
and  it  deserves  to  be  eapedaJly  re- 
marked with  what  care  tne  ^[nrit  of 
the  Society  has  been  infused  into  the 
management  of  the  various  inatitiEtiona 
of  the  country,  private  aa  well  aa 
public,  without  any  undue  intexlereiiee 
— a  fact  which  has  rendered  ita  oper^ 
tions  and  success  hx  mors  eflBrnve 
and  general  than  thay  eould  i 
have  been. 
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With  the  exception  of  numerous 
upeeches,  Mr.  Hame  has  not  written 
or  publinhed  anythmff  ;  but  sin^larly 
enough  we  find  in  'WaUs*  ^  Bibhotheca 
Britannica*'  that  he  is  set  down  as 
the  translatorof  "Dante's  Inferno,  into 
English  blank  verse/'  and  of  the  **  De- 
scription of  a  new  gasometer  and  blow- 
pipe, which  appeared  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine,  voL  44.'*  His  aptitude 
tor  languages  made  us  at  first  Delieve 
that  he  might  in  his  early  days  have 
tried  his  £uid  at  Dante  by  way  of 
]iractioe  ;  and  the  description  of  a 
new  gasometer  and  blow-pipe  would 
have  been  nothing  extraordinary  for 
a  doctor  of  medicme,  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  But  we  found  u]K)n 
further  inquiry,  that  the  Dante  was 
due  to  Dr.  Hiune,  of  Somerset  House, 
m-e  believe ;  and  the  desori])tion  of  the 
gAiiometer,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  the 
chemist  of  Long  Acre. 

It  however,  Mr.  Hume,  has  not  been 
ffuilty  of  literature  himself,  he  has 
been  the  friend  of  literature  and 
science,  and  the  cause  of  it  in  others 
— for  he  was  most  zealous  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  London  University, 
and  was,  and  still  we  believe  is,  a 
member  of  its  council ;  he  is  a  life 
member,  and  has  been  vice-president 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  very  many 
years,  besides  having  been  president 
knii  vice-president  of  many  literary 
institutions ;  and  the  following  saving 
of  his,  relative  to  the  King's  College, 
whioh  was  considered  an  opiX)neut  of 
the  Lonilon  University,  deserves  to  be 
rectinied  :  -  -  \V  liatever,''  said  he,  **  was 
the  differeuco  as  to  matters  of  creed, 
no  institutions  for  education  could  l>e 
in  opposition  to  each  other.  He  re- 
garded the  newly  proi>osed  Hchenie 
with  entire  sympathy,  and  not  with 
the  slightest  feeling  of  rivalry." 

We  mu»t  not  omit  also  to  mention 
that  in  lb24,  Mr.  Hume  was  elected 
L-rd  Rector  of  the  University,  and 
Marischal  College  of  Al»erdeen,  where 
he  did  great  ser^'ice  in  brushing  away 
some  of  those  cobwclis  that  hang  so 
thiokly  about  all  our  old  institutions. 
S«>  well  were  his  services  appreciated 
that  he  was  re-elected  and  served  the 
same  office  the  following  year. 

In  1831  he  was  proposed  for  Lord 
Be.'Uir  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
to);ether  with  Mr.  Cockburn,  the  whig 
S-jlicitor-general  of  that  day,  and  the 
lory,  Mr.  Lockhart ;  the  votes  recorded 


in  &vour  of  Mr.  Hume,  were  double  in 
numl)er  to  those  given  to  Mr.  liockhart, 
but  Mr.  Cockburn  was  elected  by  a 
majorityof  thirty,  and  Mr.  Hume  acqui- 
esced in  the  decision  witli  perfect  good 
feeling,  there  had  not  in  fact  been 
anythmg  like  a  spirit  of  op]x>sitiou 
between  the  two  latter  candidates. 

Mr.  Hume  is  not  a  man  al>out  whom 
the  world  are  likely  to  be  unanimous ; 
he  has  occupied  too  prominent,  too 
decided  a  position  for  that  But  tliere 
are  points  upon  which  all  must  agree. 
His  amazing  capacity  for  labour  has 
become  proverbial;  so  great,  indeed, 
is  it,  that  we  hardly  know  whether,  in 
giving  an  idea  of  it,  we  shall  be  most 
likely  to  terrify  or  to  stimulate  our 
voung  readers.  His  ordinary  habit 
has  been  for  thirty  years,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  always  was  much  the  same, 
to  be  at  work  in  good  time  in  the 
morning — often  before  breakfast,  then 
to  sit  at  nis  desk  writing  letters,  arrang- 
ing his  papers  for  the  House,  seeing, 
perhaps,  during  the  morning,  twenty 
people  on  business ;  and  we  have  been 
told,  that  when  he  sat  for  Middlesex, 
he  often  found  as  many  as  that  wait- 
ing for  him  when  he  came  down  in  the 
morning.  Those  matters  occupy  him, 
generally,  until  it  is  time  to  go  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  some 
committee.  Wlien  the  House  meets, 
it  rarely  assemMcs  without  Mr.  Hume ; 
and  if  a  division  should  happen  to  Ixi 
taken  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
you  would  have  ))een  quite  certain  not 
long  ago.  and  would  have  a  goo<l  chain-e 
now,  of  tinding  his  name  in  the  list. 
This  wouM  sati^fv  most  men  lor  one 
day  ;  but  if  the  liouse  rose  early — say 
at  one  o'clock  or  so,  Mr.  Hume  would 
go  home,  let  himself  in  without  dis- 
turbing any  one,  quietly  sit  down 
in  his  room,  leave  a  trayful  of  letters 
to  l»e  i)osted  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  go  to  bed — nobody  knew 
at  what  hour — to  be  up  in  good  time, 
and  go  through  the  same  routine  again 
the  next  day. 

In  labour,  we  believe  he  never  had 
his  equal.  We  have  heard  more  than 
one  memlier  of  Parliament — themselves 
first-rate  working  men — siiy  that  they 
have  sometimes  felt  positively  ashamed 
that  fatigue  has  quite  suMued  them, 
when  Mr.  Hume,  by  many  years  their 
senior,  has  seemed  as  fresh,  as  wakeful, 
and  as  workful  as  ever.  And  many  a 
man,  urged  on  by  hia  own  interest^  and 
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by  every  motive  tlmt  confers  more  than 
ciriliiiuryeucrgyoii  njorUils — his  pocket, 
or  licrhajw  oven  his  reputation,  de- 
jtomiiii^'  ui»on  the  issue  of  some  inquiry 
or  motion- Ikus  felt  sometimes  that  hitt 
kind,  Imt  tremendous  friend,  was  not 
milikely  to  briiijix  the  case  to  a  tragical 
It  rm illation,  l>y  working  him  to  death 
at  his  oll)uw.  fc>o  imlumitiible  is  Mr. 
If  lime's  i>owur,  that  we  Wievc  he  was 
n».'Ver  iletected  asleep  but  once  ;  and 
when  Sir  J\oboi-t  IVel,  wlio  w:is  npeak- 
illL^  noticed  the  extraordinary  occur- 
ri'iicc,  Mr.  Hume  replied,  on  the  instant 
(if  o]!«Miincc  his  eyes,  *'How  can  I  pos- 
^i'nly  Jiel])  it,  if  you  will  spin  out  such 
an  ar;:ruuient  for  a  couple  of  hours  ?" 
We  believe  that  had  Mr.  Hume  been 
l>laced  in  the  circumstances  of  Hei^ 
cides,  that  ho  would  have  performed 
jdl  his  labours  with  iH?rfect  ease,  and 
called  out  for  more.  The  build  of  his 
fifime  is  Herculean,  and  jwints  out  a 
man  possessed  of  gi-eat  j>ower  ;  but 
that  IS  not  the  case  pjenerally  with 
men  who  do  much  of  his  kind  of 
work.  Giants  an«l  athletes  .-ire  not 
>\ell  ailai)te<l  for  lawyi'rs,  doctors,  or 
scribes.  Mr.  Hume's  constitution  is 
strong  undtmbtedly,  but  he  is  com- 
pelled to  keep  strict  gmird  over  him- 
self;  and  often  treats  himself  with 
doses  of  medicine — not  homa^opathic. 
Yet  with  all  his  caution,  and  all  his 
htrength,  he  manages  to  knock  himself 
uj)  f«.>r  a  week  or  so  ever}'  session.  His 
habits  are  simple  and  temperate  in  the 
extreme  ;  and,  when  very  busy,  he  re- 
«1  aires  looking  after,  to  prevent  him 
from  skipping  his  diinier  and  other 
meals  allogctlier.  Besides  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  public  business  which  he 
gets  through,  his  friends,  knowing  liis 
lovu  of  work,  kindly  do  all  they  can  to 
])lease  him,  by  dying  and  leaving  him 
tjxeoiitor  to  their  i»i'operty,  trustee  to 
their  rhildren,  &c.  When  he  does  such 
work  we  believe  nobody  knows:  but 
lie  does  it.  and  well ;  and  of  course  gets 
plenty  of  it  to  do. 

If  you  gt:t  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hume, 
you  will  lind  on  the  seal  the  word 
'*  Persevei^\:nce."  Never  wa^*  motto 
more  truthfid  —  more  characteristic. 
The  matter  of  the  Monuments  to  the 
**Scotti.sh  Martyrs"  presents  an  admi- 
rable instance  of  this  quality. 

In  1794,  when  Mr.  Pitt's  administra- 
tion attempted,  by  violent  prosecutions, 
to  Buppi-es.s  the  popular  desire  for  re- 
form in  Parliament,  the  convictions  of 


Muir,  Fftlmer,  Gerrald,  ShirviDg,  and 
Marguerottc,  and  especially  the  lin- 
dietivo  and  ille^  sentence  passed  on 
them  by  the  Edinbui^h  Court  of  Jadi- 
cature,  excited  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
approbation. Mr.  Hume  wasy  at  the 
time,  a  student  in  sui^gery  at  the 
university.  Animated  with  the  gene- 
rous spirit  of  sympathy  which  was 
prevalent  around  him,  he  determined, 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  to 
raise  a  monument  to  those  Tictims  of 
authorised  oppression.  Years  rolled 
on,  and  his  aosence  in  India;  his  tra- 
vels through  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Egypt ;  his  Parliamentai^  duties ;  and 
a  multiplicity'  of  avocations,  deferred 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose; 
1.>ut  the  recollection  of  the  Scottish 
Political  Martyrs  was  never  oUite- 
rated  from  his  memory ;  and,  on  tiie 
20th  of  February,  1837,  he  presided  at 
a  ])ublic  meeting,  held  at  the  ^  Crown 
and  Anchor  Tavern,"  when  it  was 
resolved,  ^^tliat  a  subscription  should 
1)6  immediately  entered  mto,  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  their  deeds 
and  Hulferings,  by  public  monuments^ 
in  the  capitals  of  Scotland  and  £ng- 
hind."  After  many  difficulfciea,  a  site 
was  obtained  on  the  Calton  Hill,  for 
that  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  placed 
in  the  sliape  of  an  obelisk,  ninety-two 
feet  high,  with  commemorative  inscrip- 
tion, in  184G.  But  still  greater  impe- 
<liments  being  opposed  to  the  object  in 
London,  it  was  not  finally  accomplished 
until  the  be^nning  of  the  present  year, 
by  the  erection  of  a  granite  monument^ 
thirty-four  feet  high,  near  the  entmnoa 
of  Nunhead  Cemetery,  where  it  n^w 
stands  conspicuous,  an  enduring  mono- 
men  t  of  the  martyrs'  sufferings ;  as 
well  as  of  political  oppression  in  times 
gone  by ;  and  of  Mr.  Hmne*8  inex- 
tinguishable perseverance. 

It  was  once  said  of  Mr.  Home, 
that  had  he  been  sentenced,  like  Sysi- 
phus,  to  roll  a  huge  stone  up  hill  evtr^ 
hstuifjly,  he  would  certainly  nave  done 
it  ;  or  perhaps,  some  %ii»  morning 
when  everyone  else  was  asleep^  wonfi 
liave  got  rid  of  his  charge  by  pitching 
it  over  on  the  otlicr  side.  Had  the 
tonnent  of  Ixion  been  awarded  him, 
he  certainly  would  have  trundled  awav 
until  he  got  out  of  siffht  and  reach 
of  his  tormentors,  or  had  worn  the 
wheel  to  pieces  by  friction.  "Ponoh" 
convulsed  the  town  once  with  a  hapfVf 
carricature  of  "Old  Joe"  -*—--«*— 
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on  tlie  banjo  of  reform  tinder  Lortl 
,Tuhu  BasmSl's  wuulow— tlio  iuilomi- 
ti J)lo  comic  gravity  of  "  Old  Joe/*  Hii»l 
Uic  dospadn-j  look  of  tlio  "iinalitv" 
rroniio.r,  were  iucoiiccivaUy  ludicrous* 

His  courage  and  acli-dopeudenco  am 
amazing — to  staud  up  night  after 
night  in  the  Ilou-io  of  Connuoua  when 
(.'astU'i-oagh  was  in  tlie  ascendant,  and 
Canning's  biting  jihcs  wore  rca<ly, 
con.^tant  and  cuttinpf,  anrl  declaro  in  the 
f:iLV  of  the  world,  tliat  the  duings  of  a 
f-tiwoifnl  mini 'try  woi*e  iniquitous  and 
disgnioofal ;  to  l.»oar  the  hootings  and 
howiiuifs  of  a  rabiil  <(/Vtv-' /*/</<'/'  oi»])0- 
i^iiiou  in  th«.»sc  tinio;^ ;  to  ix^ad  the 
iiciiirility  that  met  him  in  tJio  press, 
an- 1  in  moot  everywlioro  the  h;»,ROrtt 
i'.;-iujiativ»iis  n.t;ain.st  hi^s  character ;  to 
»:arc  U*  call  a  spade  a  spatle,  and  to 
«lono\niO'.j  r;i;^caliiy  to  its  face  in  an  age 
whon  all  the  ahility  and  dirfintv.iv.st- 
cdner^s  of  Sir  S<imuei  Komilly  failed  to 
wrest  fjMin  the  legislature  the  (roncos- 
sion  that  a  man  should  Noi  be  hanged 
fjr  sti.-aliiig  five  tihillings  fi-om  the 
}H.Ts,»n— to  have  <loneail  thiri,ats<uoh  a 
time  and  in  such  a  place ;  andmoivover 
I'}  iOir'if'''  \'>  lb)  it,  lint  now  aiid  then, 
v.-hcu  tin?  blood  u-ji*^  mu^ed  by  some 
aocident  but  to  tlo  it  night  after  night, 
w«.*ek  after  work,  year  after  year;  ti>  Ihj 
lK.-aUn  a.-^/iun  and  again,  to  be  lauglied 
lit,  ?ncercd  at,  sworji  at — for  in  tlioew 
4lays  that  wa-:*  not  rai*e— and  Htill  to 
|K.'raievere,  willi  t-v-.niiK'r  scarcely  ever 
ruiiled,  with  energy  never  i-elaxing 
ami  \\*i\^  never  failing, — if*  to  uh  one  of 
th**  niOfft  marvellou:^  thing.s  of  its  kind 
tliat  w«  h:ive  met  in  our  »tu<Uen  of 
human  eharai^ter.  Had  L-'ncoon  p<js- 
ses^c-il  the  same  i^oolness,  coui'age,  and 
j)erai^vci*anoe,  he  wouM  have  stningKnl 
all  the  snakes  that  couM  iM>5.sibly  have 
clung  round  him,  and  Lave  exhibited 
a  face  of  imrurtled  calmness  under 
ihcir  embrace:*. 

We  eoimot  forbear  ti-lUng  an  anne- 
il-jte  of  Mr.  Hume,  illustraiivi.'  of  his 
TJiniarkable  self-pi»sriessi<»n  and  lear- 
l#»j4^ne,SK;  we  lielieve  that  it  has  already 
been  i»riatefl  mi  in)  tlian  oiiei\  and, 
aiilike  most  ston*>s,  it  po.<^«»se3  the 
prosaic  iju:ility  of  being  true.  Mr. 
Hume  wa-*  in  a  small  paek-t  otf  the 
encwt  of  St'oilauil,  whtii  the  weatb^r 
Viecanie  Vfry  bf»i.«t<.'r<HJ>i ;  the  mailer  of 
the  l»oat  either  gf»t  frightened  or  ditl 
not  know  hi<  e.lu^t^?,  and  certain 
de.<tnicti<in  nei-med  to  await  the  unfor- 
tUQAto  peuB^ngei's.     Mr.   Hume  Kair 


the  dilemma ;  demanded  to  sec  the  cai>- 
taiu'd  charts,  whicli  wore  freely  given 
up  to  him,  to;.^.'ther  with  the  entire 
control  of  the  A-csruI  ;  a.socrtained  the 
Ijosition  of  the  vcrscI  in  a  hliort  time, 
altered  hor  ct»ui*>?e  ;  saved,  probably, 
the  liven  of  all  on  b(;ard  -autl,  when 
all  danger  was  jiast,  v.'ont  into  the 
cabin,  and,  obt:iiuiiig  S'.mie  paste, 
mended  the  captain's  torn  and  neg^ 
lected  maps  !  'J  nis  wa.^  reported  many 
ye^vrs  ago  by  a  young  man  whu  wa8 
on  board  at  the  time,  ami  hi'lix.'d  Mr. 
Jlume  to  handle  the  p.'Uite-brush. 

Tlio.se  who  wmnot  deny  to  Mr. 
Hume  the  cpialities  whieli  we  have 
alrcaily  ascribed  to  him,  are  Cimt-.-nt 
to  say  tluit  ho  is  a  man  of  no  goniua, 
no  originality.  He  is  not  a  command- 
ing geniuB  corUiinly,  he  never  hits 
upon  any  startling  or  gnind  exjircs- 
sions  or  iileasi,  he  w  not  a  good  .•^jx^iker, 
and  has  none  of  those  brilliant  qua  lit  iea 
which  dazzle  while  they  delight  ; 
but,  on  the  other  ban* I  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  he  hail  oritnualifif 
enough  to  give  forth  numy  novel 
opinivtns  which  have  now  Injen  proved 
to  be  sound,  ami  have  l:»oon  aeA?c|)ted 
by  the  jmblic  ;  and  many  of  which, 
iifler  having  been  laughed  at  for  years, 
have  been  can-icil  almost  by  acclama- 
tion. Ti'jt  it  be  reniuiolered  that 
\\  hen  he  enunciateil  tho^:0  iiLeas,  uo  one 
s{:ood  by  to  help  his  i>'(:tL'  i.^uUiiicuce 
he  di<l  not  griu^p  his  opinic>iis  ongnmd 
cM.»easi«>n?!,  or  in  accordnnee  with  the 
views  of  a  }Virty,  but  be  Hrrivol  at 
them  by  tli<i  sim)»le  act  of  testing 
everything  that  came  biffuve  him,  by 
the  light  of  )iis  own  mind.  Tiiis  alone 
drives  him  u  claim  to  a  hiiih  intel]«'ctu:il 
l>osition,  and  any  ono  who  has  talked 
with  him  upon  general  matters,  and 
noticed  the  f-icility  with  which  ho 
passea  Irom  one  subject  to  another,  and 
the  vast  iimount  of  information  that  he 
lM)SsSefwe'},  will  jiause,  if  they  be  not 
])i»ejudiccd,  before  tbe^'  characterize 
him  a-  n.irrow-minded.  AVe  belie vo 
had  Mr.  Hume  turned  his  at Um lion  to 
any  of  th'-  fn-ofesj^ions,  be  would  have 
risen  to  eminence;  hatl  liis  mind  been 
comvntratcd  ujx^n  a  iunailer  range  of 
subjeotfj,  it  woulil  have  exhibited  m 
exiKuii^ive  grasp — aa  indeed  he  his 
always  done,  by  st:ein*f  througli  the 
disguises,  ami  going  at  r»ncc  to  tJ)ort>i>t 
of  the  matter  in  hand/  This  very  fact 
gained  him  for  a  time,'  the  character  of 
a  I'lsUnanf,  and  uoV  tluut  tlio  vrorld 
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li  nice  round  sum ;  there  lias  scarcely  | 
bceu  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  ihc 
vellare  of  the  people  that  he  has  not 
j»a1)?cribc(l  to,  and  handsomely— fi'c- 
il'.iently  taking  the  loading  I'usinoss, 
rihd,  like  an  amateur  actor,  payhig  the 
Inrjrcst  sum  because  of  the  importance 
ff  the  ]iart  ;  ho  haa  been  tlio  working 
agent  of  Fcveral  colonic.4  v»'iUi«Mit  any 
i-tiiiunci-ation  whatever  fa-  bis  'or- 
vLvs  ;  ho  lin.?  got  up  jn'i'ro  fjuli^scrip- 
tifU.-;  f«:'r  dc-orvnug  nii>  forUiiio  liKin  any 
i.ther  man  in  the  world,  and  not  only 
put  liis  name  down,  but  pn.id  the  .^^ul)- 
s.iTipiion  t«>o,  r*^  runionr  say^?  hr'-j  nvit 
bi?ou  the  invariablo  rule  with  cha- 
rimble  y>atr.>n'.^ ; — nil  t!iis  ho  b:i-  d:>no: 
an«.l,  althm'.'TU  he  has  j^crwd  t*n  luoro 
t.Hininutteos  in  the  House  of  (-(mimdnR 
tliitn  any  other  ni.'in  ovir  dio.inml  of; 
ahhrmgli  hi:  has  Us-n  ai)|i''i!ited,  and 
ha??  acted  a^  a  roy:il  comniis.siouor  *>n 
innumerable  ooea-ions ,  aUliough  be 
hn-*.  for  the  jnu-poi'S  aluivc-mentii-neil, 
drawn  fri>m  his  ]irivaL«.?  \.ur>o  f^r  ilie 
iH-'uelit  of  tbu  puilie,  certainly  one  ov 
two  hundred  a  year,  ami  I'n.'bably  a 
irivat  ileal  nmro.  for  u]  v^vird.-*  if  ihii  ly 
vfrrLrs.  lie  ha^  n.\'i-r  «.u:  o  reoeivod  a 
wingle  fiivibing  of  the  ]  iiblio  njoney 
from  tlie  time  he  onli.:red  p.'irlian!<»nt 
to  the  ]>re.Ti"nt  day !  Had  (.'r<iv:u>; 
;!et«.d  in  this  njannvrJir  might,  ahim^t, 
have  worn  a  iuur  aiid-nlni:y.euijy  hivt 
without  l>eing  c--.»nMiderLd  stingy. 

AVo  havr  lei  I  soiiu;liunjH  tiiat  it  was 
in:on-ii>ti.'nt  for  ji  m.-m  v»'ho  bnd  d<iic 
f-o  iinK'h  for  the  juiblie  not  to  l»e  ]:iid 
ft.r  l;i>  labour,  ;;nd  we  w-cd  to  livjji- t">r 
the  day  wbi-n  tin-  "whirligig  i>\'  r.ir.'-" 
j*bould  make  liii:i  (.'h;ni'.Mli'-r  <'i*  t])e 
Kxdnqii'.'r.  iVrbaiK  we  v.t  ;c  ^^l■«■^g  ; 
and  ir  m.-iy  lu-  nioic  to  bis  !ii.i:cur  lli:iL 
ho  .*-hi.uld  tiUUn  lil..;  u^»  i'al  aiu]  u<'Me 
life  as  i-ijain  d<.iM"i'h  Ihiiii!-.  s<.»  iIkiI  Wi' 
may  c.-ntiuue  to  :-ay  ol"  him  :is  wa>^  :-aid 
on  the  aMiiiiiU'oOX  bu-ting^  lliv-  «iiher  day 
by  Lord  Uobert (irusVi'imr,- -"//'  i-tcc- 
Cf  iliKjiirv.^.'  .m.'.i  Ij!  ;},•  !!•.  •.•;:  i.f  (.'t..,:- 
•>/'.:  ny.      lit  /r  <  J  ii.i.<:il  th:    vhJc  if  tf  /-  .  7 

I'/t  in  ,'-^ri-in^f  tli'J  j>:o/U  riil.ont  he  vr 
reC'lt'i/." 


the  fires  of  ambition — levels  the  lofti- 
est pa:^fiions  to  the  du^t— and  raises  ita 
strong  l-'are  arm  to  lay  low  tiif^  mighty 
and  the  an-ogant.  I;-  is  all-pntent. 
l*nt  advrrsiJy  performs  fairer  labour.^ 
It  <loos  not  t'.ii  evcr  in  a  b:MTen  vine- 
yar<l.  It  ^^ows  pure  sho  I^.  whi<'h  ripen 
ami  1  I  ar  gii^dly  fruif  :  ]'lea.-'.ant  to  the 
evi.   Mi.l  Vjim'VmI    to    tl-.e    1ast<«.      It^ 


+]'. 


or.rvL:!:  (uu/DSMini. 

Adversity  toa'-lu-s  many  bja^-r  hy- 
sons. It  p]*oi'1:iims  maiiv  miwt.lfume 
truths.  Jl  dirpi-ls  many  a  l»riglit  d;iy- 
dream.  It  ;:to])o  the  healthful  flow  of 
many  a  gencrou^i  thougiit;  (|uenchca 


]irng-'n;<'    U:\^  tli-   \:\v:i.:  iln'Mrmcss 
of  winlcr  :  I  iii-  h.\  ai:ti-.]';n  oi'-Aiilimcft 
gjow!-.  V, illi  tlic  d.-.Hj>  rich  (iijts  of  an 
o:>-.cn!  rini-r.-t.l'.    It  U  In  adver.-ity  that 
the  full  c;l.pa^■i^y  r.f  tlu»  mind  U  lirst 
l;r.(»v.  n.     It  is  then  tbat  tlie  tranmiels 
Y,iiich  bavo  iir]>eu'"il  the  (•oni]>letcex- 
i.'O    (;f   the    bill  linn     faeult:e.:«    arc 
:r!.  '1  jul  iorn  rsnii'-t-r.     It  is  then 
t  r.lv.ii'bi^ring  p.iv.vi-  arc  awa.kened 
.   -   j-iai'il.  il  iiiioaiiir"!ti«;!i  -  lunvii-d  into 
'  ».' ::..'!•  I ioii.      Ft   i^i  tlieii   tliat  a  keener 
ssenro  of  tlio  maitjsiy  of  f;elf-(lo])CMdcnco 
i^  m:)il.'  manif-fit  to  tho  mind  :  and  it 
'■  i     tluii.     v.lifn  the  iniior  spirit  is  all 
I  1  iv..  I i :!•■>■■:;  and  ]wn-ity,  though  tho  outer 
i-Lviiiiiig  i.;  rlo'.ii.ied  v.ith  hca\'y  gloom 
.  —thai  sympathies  are  born  and  holy 
1  v.]ii^].ering.^  ansWi-rod,  wbi«h.   in   the 
I  ofiijr-timr-.  ari.;  the  saerod  lights  which 
■  sljcd  a  gui«ling  ray  o\r  the  paths  of 
I  lifi^  we  liiive  \\i  io  tnivor.;e. 
;       A ( I vc i':- : ! y  is.  n '■  v .  : ;  1 . .-i-j:- . -.  an  r ivd eal 
j  fr.  i;i  will  lb  V.-'.'  Jill  riiriii'x  :  w«!  .sinuMer 
a  I  it.     (>i'r  tli«»i!glits.  however  waver- 
ing on  oilier  subjort.^.  ar«*,  <.-n  ibis,  iirm 
and  (It  l«MniinL-b     TJie  liv.'iib  of  that 
so-.ni'l  is  as  a'»  ii-.^-Ma-i,  chilling  our 
^■^  ry  Miiils.     \»'c  (lt;e  bt'ioro  tlio  freez- 
ing   on  ./.I'.     \- i>   ilo   not    ln.'-ilale   to 
ar'.iiK.MliHJL'e  IV.»  evils   oflvntbric^   re- 
.-nltlng  IViMu  r'rlies.     Y\'o  i-iio  th.-'t  the 
.^l-is  v/hiJi  have  bd  lis  to  aiiiuence, 
aii-.l  o]Hin;l  to  r..-;  iln!  dour  of  eund'oi't 
ant  I  easo,  h:\\\)  Uxkv.n  us.  in  some  de- 
gruo.  on,.  «:i'  tlie  p;itii  Wi?  had  inlemled 
ill  jiui.-ni.'.  and  tb.-it  its  tr.L'.-es  are  soon 
1.-st  t'.i  ns  L-niirely.     We  kiiow  that  the 
c'ivi  h;  (f  (..nr  ;.llVetionR;  io  narnnvetl  ; 
K.\\y  vi«.\\s  are  more  restricted  ; 
V.  I-  gloiy  move  in  si-U-cstimatiuu  ; 
l-.s   '<;iLTirn*ing   to   ourAdvcH,  and 
more  i  x.urting  from  otlioi*s.     We  feel 
liia-  ih'.'  ti:ndeney  of  riolu's  id  to  abate 
!  onr  iiiflu-try  and  to  ehock  our  Uaeful- 
'  hcs-     and   that,    in    f.iot.    a.s   worldly 
wtalib  a^'cumidato.^-,  mental  treasures 
,  fade  and  wither  like  the  coins  of  the 
niagleian  in   the  Arabian   fable.     But 
'  we  v/or^hip  riches,  it  is  the  idol  be- 
.  lore  which  wo  Iaav;  it  Is  the  deity  to 
I  whom  wc  sacriticc  the  labgur  of  year^ 
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imj  — when  Jui  hail  iJCiv^ml  aflni*:^  Uif* 
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,  t^Uiwr  (ji^lJiiUiJth  waa  l;»oni  ot  P/tl- 
l^,  a  vilkae  iu  tJi»-'  coimiy  of  I^Liug* 
k^ird.  iu  It-^elmint  <m  tLt^  Kitli  ut  K-^ 
yy^mW,  ii'2^^     M^!^  lathciv  an  upright 
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rathiM'  l:ite  at  iii>c!il.  at  tl:^  town  ol 
Arila1i.1i'  snii'flit  m>m  n  pi  ;>in;^.--tr:!n- 
ifri-  {.,  1,..  ,lii-,"'t.Ml  ♦••  tl»'  I.I.-*!  lnrV'M  in 
ti:  »  ]i!.iiv.  i'U\'i!:i:!;^  «  !'  I'Miir-'  I'l--  1»;'-.t 
inn.  Tlio  >ir:uii:  i*  wa-  a  w.'l'.  lie 
«li>i>'ni«'«l  in  tin-  iin'M"!  timt  mlxtuiv; 
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1  nuUcif  Inra  i 


■'.tent  J  ioitl  u]it«u 

i\  )ti  17 17,  JH.v:tmi« 

■  ii.  ii    ',1 ,     vr.\      ;  :i 

.•.1;  .   ..■    :.i,  I 


•a 


n 

lit'  . 

fecliofil  -tii^j  Uyv»l     itTi; 

mwrjmK  ifiUi  it  wn 
|iia:ii  ni  ittuar^y,  wha  i 

ilii;  ■  '  V    :i 

tlia  l1ii% 

wKVa    iiJi;iikr.      . 

Ilrtiir  t*t'  tri«J  ;  IV 1 

HJJ  '      , 

|H-«nu  1:11 

oihtvi.      H^j    I 

t^aWned  :  h«  rvrn  sv 
lx*fl1iivlkr  at  fivr 
«t«AUu|r  out  iiit'j  ^  - 
listened  Ut  tL«  n^' 

ill 

ti 

iln 
ilr 

t\ 

iv 

All  . 
«trl    :r 
VhrtL 

in^  Vtfi'- 

canliiat^  l«jud,  ut  low, 

«k    til  At    I  Mm    iKXj-ih    I 

tlwjai  «Ki 
tkcc^   I-' 

tb^  w.'j . 

mth  It*  tiiran  at  t 

But     i^'lvi-r     ni-, 
(XClthi; 

cti^AiTi-'i  •     '         :■■ 


!    with 


nrnns 
warn  1)1 
,  1747, 


wiw  aa  h^rtiijnttj  not  U^  Iwr  barTi<»,  Ilia 
fellnw  Kch^iUr:*  dotermino'l  to  ror«i*;;e 
tbi<mj*tilvt*H  i'^jf  tlt*3  binjalt  wliirli  liiyl 
l>ison  off<Tr<.''tl  to  mnj  of  ilunv  biniy. 
Tlio^r   or^ruiizaii    theujiMilvrjj   in  La   Uo- 


4 tut  to  mlmii  n£  drmi^iuK :  it  woulj  ^ 

it-      P    ■        :   ■     '  ■  '      "       -yha  ^rnrt 

v<2rv  irtituat*» 


lid  ev«r 


tK. 


far  iii>«  lahourr^  by  UJ. 

hition,  of  imfr  littii   \rt**i  j^ 

Itii^  iiiiy&inaeh  m  h  was  ;  t/io 

of     J  nib    iiHttiiluifV;       Ifrr    va^    ^niAilr 

rUtoJ :  ho  iVJt  pn*iid  ol'Ui«  honour  1m 

V    '  ''      '  -  fc^rimcl  VI   '        '  '  •  wkkod 
rUdpAAe  i  uld.  Us 

•  1.1' I  «^.:m,i  v-trrktiij^  ^x^^n  .  c'j-T  mm  i1)#  t 
fittlnit  ttote  far  ii  Uttlis  ivU^alioii^    Ali  I 
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regardless  of  University  regulations, 
he  invitod  a  party  of  frieiula  of  both 
sicxen  to  his  chambers.  Tliey  \\ci-e  all 
very  niorry.  The  witty  joke,  tho  bois- 
tcrourt  sou!^,  the  he.'Q-iy  huii^h,  wont 
rouiiil — ami  still  all  was  inorrimcut. 
Hie  11  i '/lit  came  on  a|)a(?o— iiml  still 
all  was  morimiiiit.  It>*  soimds.  luirno 
away  on  the  f-till  air,  raiiio  full  u\nm 
tho  c.-.iv:  (»f  the  niuli-.Tiniit  VriLljr. 
flatrfd.  lonLC  cb'.vishcil,  l-nvrnls  mi- 
hapjiv  Oiivi.-r,  ipiiokfrnMl  lii.s  st<.'p.i. 
Ifo  entrro-.l  the  room,  :;inl  >.tu|»jjcil  ilyj 
ll-iw  of  frienil-hii>,  even  at  the  fuln'-^? 
of  il.-5  tide.  Oliver  eh.'ifod  f,t  tin;  in- 
tni?*i'Hi-  }{**{  wonls  fMllov/uJ.  anil  the 
p':v-.-s lull. 'lie  WiMer,  in  a  ]iarnxysm  of 
e.^Viirilly  ferocity.  U!l«:'il  his  pnj)il  to 
th'i  fluor  :  tli«:  cuinpany  broke  \i\)  in 
^oIlfu^ion:  and  on  ilie  morrow  Oliver 
(roldsmith  wa.;  no  1  inij^-r  an  inmate  of 
Trinity  Colle-jre. 

He  had  lle.l :  anl  v.  illi  only  a  few 
shilliugHi  in  his  p;.i':^--.et,  obtained  by  cell- 
ing his  books,  was  w.'indering  he  searee 
knew  whither.  T«o  hap]>v  lo  be  free 
from  the  tyranny  of  his  tutor,  h.e  only 
thoii>rlit  of  enj'iyinij  tlio  freeilom  he 
n'»\v  pi;-st?ss('d.  Ni.)  gloomy  visioJis  of 
pcjverry  and  linnger  r^'si'  np  before 
him,  JIo  was  ^onvniiishiiiiSLdf :  surely 
uth-Ts  w-re  g^Miei-ons  also.  Only  a 
little  time  b^-fore  lie  Ii^mI  i^'lven  his 
Mankets.  n:'y,  liad  pari  el  wiili  his  l.-v^t 
>hiilin;r,  in  ord.a*  to  a.-.i:.t  a  jMrnr 
wounn  j'.Mil  h*v  f  imily  who  ^.''  i*o  In 
L'n 'It t  ili  in •..:■■.  lliMliil  ]!">t  prid«' hi'.'i- 
?-jlf  nji";!  t!:c"^^  :\'.i:  le  «liii  nol  (•l-iiin 
anvirji:-r:t  .-".-r  Ji:i»i-i;(  j)«.ri'>i*iiied  tluvn. 
Hm  hvo-.  hr.d  l.j.'d  at  the  m..ili.T"s 
tale  or*.-uU''i:n.rand  ufsnyrciw  :  and  his 
l-.and  b  id  only  i;-  p-.n^I  ■  I  t-»  lii'  ui'.er- 
ing.-*  i-f  his  l,..'Tt.  Tii.^r-j  wer-*  ninny 
f.-;diii:r  h.-M't-;  Mitliowide  -  \v  id- ■  w  m'M. 
snrely  I  and  ;h<'y  v.-ould  synr  raii-ze 
wi:h  ." 'V  Mil -I'nrt Till. 's.  .VI  !s  !  ]hm.i'  \  ){':- 
ver,  Vi'ii  h  :d  many  li{iv«l  le;.=nns  yi?t  to 
learn  I 

ill-  iii'f'ii.'V  w:i .  ■  'nil  f\han-'n"-d  ;  i^vt-n 
i'''-.ui.:;;y  .slnod  h':a  in  littlo  n.-.'  I.  To 
^[ve  ilii.-,;'  1'in.c  liny-;  on  th"  la-t  ^hil- 
lin.;:  l.'.'.t.  tli»'n  t-i  ih-.-  i'.-Mvl!)  ilay  ?  — 
v\iiat  ihi-n  liM-  -.arv:iti<'n  ?  Ni.'Vrr. 
•aid  ^J'lld-mith.  in  aflvr  lii'-.  did  any 
•iiiniif  i.T-te  m»  •!.  li.-"ii'.is  as  Mime  b»il-.'il 
|i^:.i.-*  wh<'-h  a  yi.iin-r  '/w]  ^M\ehim  t-n 
one  «if  ih.-^o  v.:ind>:'in^'  d-iy  =. 

Ul-  roturn'sl  to  e'llK-i^o  —  f)-i<  n.N 
interccdetl.  and  a  •■  cone:li.:'\«in  was 
e»ta>ili?hed betw; ; !i him  i/irr'Tid ^ViMer. 
But  the  memorv  I  f  tlu-  in-ult  he  had 


received,  an  I  tlie  misor}'  through  which 
ho  had  gone,  did  not'pa.^-i  away  from 
the  mind  of  (hddsmith.  Jiis  ilatur;d 
indolence  of  disposition  was,  in  some 
tlcgrce.  eurrocte(l.  Jli.-j  habits  becamo 
nn.re  .'.L-tthvl.  and,  on  the  iI7th  of 
February.  17-li),  he  obtain«.Ml  his  digroo 
of  Bacholor  of  Arts.  Now,  indoeO, 
was  an  end  of  eollego  discipline  ;■  - 
liOY,-.  indi'.'d,  w:is  to  follow  a  long 
jiuinmn  of  t-iijnynicnt-  a  full  harvx';jt 
<»f  liajij,:nr:o/  *  \Vith  a  light  hfarfc 
and  a  mc'riy  smile,  he  went  home  to 
ii.dlymahon.  now  the  re  id. nee  of  his 
mother,  imnitient  to  look  once  again 
i  np.»n  the  faces  of  Ih'.so  ho  h»ve«l.  Unt 
■  it  was  now  tim.^  to  s/!ec:  a  prof -ssion  ; 
I  it  was  now  lime  t/:at.  he  ^houM  trace 
out  the  pa!li  wliieh  he  int!?ndcd  to 
pursue.  ilc  was  of  n^^o,  and  he 
must  decide.  ]ielatives  wished  him  to 
enlrr  the  rhnreh,  but  this  did  not 
accord  with  his  views.  He  opjKsed 
the  ))roposition  ;  and  he  acted  wisely. 
Lut  his  niK'le,  ?dr.  Contarino,  who  had 
.sho\vii  himself  on  wi-veral  occasions*  a 
kin«l,  good-hcartt'd  friend  —  nse<l  hiii 
eloijU'ince,  and  (^livi.'r  w.-s  fnv.'d  at 
;  lasi  to  succumb  b.f i!-e  the  v.i-itrhty 
!  argnnnnts  Ty  whi-.-h  h;^  rofn^al  v.n.; 
'  enc<.'i:ntjr».'-l.  'I'v;  »  yi.:»rs,  iiovrovoi', 
I  muit  irlap-;e  beture  h.'  eonld  tal;o  or 
;  <lers :  anil  tlu^^o  t»vo  y-.xi"".  ^.■erc  in 
deed  a  bright  ]i;iition  (-f  lii.j  \[i\:.  \Vit!i 
no  rar.'S  to  hnv;i.s-<  hi'.i,  v  \i\\  no  stud!-,  it 
to  disturb  his  ])eaci.'fid  leisure,  he 
]!as.-.t»il  in  if  lie  I'lijovmciit  ihe  ti'.»'C  t  h '•.'.• 
sliMuld  ha\'e  h.cn  :r|>en.  in  jrepariii;' 
him  I'or  th-.'  sa  Cfd  oiiii*-^  he  was  to 
und/r»ake.  I?i<!:n.'.r,  ^'  hiug.  (UiMcIun- 
ally  a-'si.--tin:r  h'^<  i»ri'.lur  Jl,'nr_»'.  n!i  I 
.■-.•ribbling  a  iVw  ver.:,s,  wi.-re  ihe  ue  •■:- 
pati«.ji-  tlKit  a'-.-,  riu'd  his  iime.  Jl-.' 
wa^  on  the  :  nnny  :  i«hf — h-iji;iy  ;.;;  I 
ci-nloni  tl ;  fiv  ho  \.;s  nut  pn-uil  in 
his  own  I'MU'-eii.  Tie  wa?^  lu  r  and-i- 
ti.'Us;  and  cmuM  h'.\  will. out  fiir;)v..:- 
elVi»r[,  have  srtiled  in  hnmll-i  c:-.s.»  i\K 
nillyniahi'U,  the  author  uf  the  "  Vic.  ;• 
'  ..f  \Vaki.'fudd"  w«.uld  j  ,:\.m-,  p-rhaj-  , 
hrwij  b.'fn  known  bevon-l  his  tiwn  v"!- 
l-:.re. 

Che  twi)  lan;.;hin;:  T'lvi:*;'  yea-.-,  f'y 
rajudly  by;  ImL  Olivers  ationipls  to 
j»ass  an  examination  hrfore  th-?  lJishr..ji 
ofKlphin  are  not  v.iM>factiiiy.  I'^ithcr 
the  bishop  is  ili-plcasetl  at  strr-^'.^e 
fnllo ore-life  rum-jurs  which  he  lias 
heard,  or  Oliver  is  incompoteiit  to  till 
the  otficc.  The  true  ivason  can  never, 
perhaps,  Vo    know^   bui    the   fact   i.^ 


kin*?«L    Afi*i  K<5flv  ft  Hi 
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nrtl  h©' 


-It- 


i  t,...' 

H'?*Mt, ; 

li>f*l£ 

n^ldit 

^Uli* 

■••a  a 

u,  certnit)  it  b  that 
^.  Minu  of  Ilia  dtilleHt» 

wild  iiuut.di  Ui  J iE>' '<■>..- rc.u  or^;i(lliud 

:e  ttiinioy  in  it  »»lnp  Iwiuhl  for  Amt? 
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tn;i,'  '     -^    .,    ■  "       /i  .  ^t.     rtVnU 


•  nf  Htm  Ifsiicci 


r^uU- 


fc  H»»>tlirf  oonj^urtid  hU  CfiudUft,  umi  j) 

"    :     1+  UiT    wliiclv    Iw   «i*^llt    to 

.    nf  li'i«  fidveiittin^«,  tjid 

1  !  ■■    '  ■        !' '    .  ^  Hndw 

— ,u  i..|.:,.->v.    \;.  II  •■■ 

%vi  i     WoJiU  lilt  gij 

"•enable  him  Ui  ubt^AiM  ,  \Xni 

prnftMhii^n.  OlivuiMvm:*  ijuiu^  willing- 
ttJiJ  frith  i'^'"3<)  oitvmii'iid  U}\\m  \^rlm 
eAcdlint  rektivc^  lus  jit^fsTi  i  >id>- 

tlD    Ol*    >k;4    wa^    to    tlit:  ;    f*f 

fctiLdimJ.     But^  nliift  !  ti  f:  ' 

lii«   pJitlh     An   aw  ill' 

jgjimte  I.  :■:•■•    i.'  i.i        !.j'U 

^•'^?urtHl  ia  .,,..  .!-.,. ;i  j..'j'.-kLi-Loak  \v»iv, 
utiw  the  pr(r|>£rty  (if  &lmrptjj5i*     lu  tin 

H'ii^Mv    4.r   i>'r!Hjr^f.'    itLu!    ^»i{ter    .AtSiiui-. 
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d,  aii'l  l»a«l  luit  the  least  li.irm 

»i' roiuaiiiin^  rtt  F/liiil»urj»h  <':ir- 
vo  will*.  IS  Ik*  ili'lcniiiiirl  to 
he  ivnitiin-nl  for  tho  luirpiwr- 
nforni<il  hi-*  iin.*l«»  -«.f  -itM  IvJM.; 
ri-*.  wliiTi*  tilt?  rrnrd  Karli«-"ni 
nn*l  l»u  llainnii'l  <li*  MoJi'V-.-in 
•to'l  tln-irjuiniUiii  nlltlio  l»ri!i'-]i- 
!ie<li«"iii»' :  n!th«ui;:li.  «-•  VN':'-liinu'- 
vinir  iviiiruk-.  tli.*  r.  nl  iii.'tiw 
niht!»>'«liis  i'Hi;^-('lh?!ishc  I  il.-  iiv 
f'lDMv'ii  ]nr\<.     Ii!'-t»':i.|,  h<iWfVi'r, 

«itill.i  r.iris  111.'  ^^*(^'^ll^:^■^  tn 
t\     1'»     LfV-l'Ml.    Ijllt     wIH'M     .''iMitlt 

Kirk  to  II'.IIm?i!.  Iif  .'r.-riil-ntnlly 
with  a  Tiii-rrv  |»rirty  i»t'S'i.i'*liiiif!i 
lit  >.'(il  f'V  r.  »r.l»'.'iMX.  .'•n-l  .'it 
i 'iiit-.l  ili.-ir  . ■■  !i|i-.-.|i;.-.  lV:v='!i 
»i>rni  v.i*n  Ni*\vi'n-.M"  Mj"  i-Tvivv 
w^milT'T^  •_"'  ■)!!  "linv"  :  ail  1  v,l'i!r 
1l!  th-iij.  i'lvi.' ,  ].|.':i-;iiiilly.  Oliver 
ni-«hL-I  l.>  fin!  tliMt  li«*  ;«n(l  r-ll 
■!iiIi.ini"iH  ;n>'  in-i-K^  prisiinoi'  l«v 
:y  i.t"  til-  Kmi'.'-^  s'.llirrf.  Still 
:.>ror»!'!'  tl  i^  h.-  i-^  fmil  xUri 
•"»  rVi»'»i«i-  :!!•«»  r'Vi-.*-:i.M|  Im}'  n-.:!- 
■^  yipj  -fi.vj.  :!«■■■  '.lo'v  ar.'  in  t'-  r 
mK-i»  in  til,'   rr»'ii«I;  '    ixi---'.  :":'l 

II*    i-    '•UJ.ji..^*-.!    !.i    1m*     i!!.|.Mi-.lT  -il 

•r  v■^^l^  I'  n-i'iii.'  .-^11  <  >iiv«'r'': 
•T).  .iji«l    all   (1  •»  i-\'-r''--!i  «'f  li'-^ 

■■  -.   t..     li'|.-  i."    '      tV  -Ml      l);]  ■ 

■ir'l  ]•  --It:.-."  :  :'ii  1  \.  h-ji  Mt*'.'i" 
ni  Jr  ^  ij;'-n  -T.i;"  i  If  i  ■  .-■  ; 
Tty.  [."  ;. .!••_'•  :■«    Jill   •-  ■  •l-iij"'--' 

t''--'1  I:i  :!::  i:kt';l'..  ■-.  f  r  I'l  • 
i'<  l;'-»  III .  i--  ■'•  ■  I  :  ■■'(•  i'  ■  '  •;» 
.   I'lr   l-.y  •  :.   .!   '.-    ■..:.   :«■  N.%s- 

V., ,    ;   I    1,-i  .  .      '•  ..i-.   -^  ■.    I     1:'m»    '  ■» 

n»;>.  Ii.i?  I-'-  ■•  \.f.-'!-.  ■«!  ■  ''■■' 
i..t  :\-  <;ir-  -■.  ;■!..!  ■  ■•  V  -1 
irl  .  rii.  1-  ]:  1  .  i"  I-  :■  •'. 
:nj<!r:.t  ■■  i:  •  '-M  !i,  ..  .-A  ' 
:■:..  :'y\  I.V..-  l.-l  l.v  !--l  '. 
I..";.'.  I  ...•'.:-:....■;  ]r  '.-■  vV.  ■ 
ii\.r>:y.  W'  .-■•■  :  -1  '•.■  !  - 
•  :  .\;:'''!U-  "U  :  ..i'""i/.  ■  .  ' 
■I*  •  :i  '  h-!;ii-';-'. .  ::     i    ■ . '    .i".  i\.  ly 

T>  ..    |.,. ..•;;;  .;■  II.,;,;-       ;  ;,  :    .;'    !1     -•- 
•T  .■.....!.!.■    ,   .,-  !        ^,1.    •  :    }     '^^.•■. 

.        I    .    ^.   ■   ■      •■•    ■■   ■        ■-•'■  .  !  ■• 

i;  ■     .    ■•■■    ....     .  ...V     ■:  ■•■■  :      i-:- 

■j^   .:.  .  I-;..."..-,      t    :     I 
-li.i.I  .'\    ■  t-.i;:i   iM   ::  - 
ill  •     '..•■•.     :'t  -r\.  'vl-'  1  ■    •• 
-1  ).y  :'.■•  ■■»  jii|.    ■•  I'll-'  .-..pi:.". 
;i  .•■»»'r\  :li"ii«_'  iiii'.:.i'-'  .'»  I*''.  I!'-1j 
lil  t  ;--l.l-iniiiIi,  'liiii  'u  I  ■ 
•J   til 


is  vastly  (vreinriiiimw.  an*'!  [a  ox.vtly 
|KTha]-s  wliat  a  Kniiehiurm  iiii;;lit  liavo 
Ih'vii  in  tin*  ivijni  'if  Lnuis  XIV.  Sir'h 
ail*  th'OK'titT  liriil ;  imt  tho  ilownryit 
ll<»llnnilor  U  u!-..-  nf  llii'  odiK'sL  firrnrrs 
in  natiin*.  V\»m  a  hoa»l  «.f  lank  hair 
he  wrirs  a  1 -jlf-co 'ki-l.  narit.w  liat, 
li'vil  with  M.H'k  rihhnn  ;  n  .  «'«:at,  hut 
si'wn  WMi-.t«-i»aH.  ami  nin-'  i^-iir  of 
hivi-oh.-s.  :u  Uiat  hi.v  hips  ruai'h  almost 
np  t»  Iii-^  aim-] 'it  •.  Tfiis  Wfll-i'lothoil 
vt'p'tahh*  if.  Mow  lit  tn  sim;  oninjiany  or 
make  Ifivc.  I  Si  it  what  a  pica  si  ni;  orca- 
tnn'  is  thi' f:hj»'f;t  of  hi**  a]>i»L'fit«\  "Why, 
•<]\v  wears  a  lar;.je  fur  oap  wit!i  a  \\vul 
nf  Klan-h-r-*  laf»'.  and  ti»r  ovi-ry  pair  cif 
hr.*«Mln.^  lie  I'arrics,  pho  pui  -  tin  two 
jtitti.'.iul-i."* 

If-  h:v\  l.'ft  Kn;.'l:ind  w-jh  only  1':^ 
in  hi'--  pnrs'.v  and  ihis  as  may  he  snj 
p«-.«l.  wa  .  .Min  i'Nhnn>tiMl,  0(X•a^i(ln:tl 
in-UilL't-no-  in  irnioinir  haslrning  its 
pro-nv-ij*.  ll«'  liad  I'lin  atunit  a  yi-ar 
at  l.ry«h-n  «;'»nt:nually  siiilcrin*;  gn»at 
di-tp^  .■■  ho  (MiiM  I'xj'ort  no  Jiirthi'T 
;«-»*l-iaM'' •  rrnfii  hilnn  I  :uid  vet  ho 
W.I.  ii»»vir»iii«<  nf  iraxollin*:  furtljor  on 
ilu-  <  '■•iiiiniiit.  A  L-.-ni'i-on-*  Kn^dish  «tu- 
■Ir'iii.  wi'.li  whom  h»r  Iiad  e'»ulra<-t«Ml  a 
frit  .'d  hip.  advanfM'd  liini  a  snni  Mifliri- 
iMit  t'»Nnppl\  hi-,  wanf.-i.  hnt  a'vidoiilally 
-ri'iijLrs'Miii'li-auiit'id  ttilip<j  nflnworof 
\-.  li'i'li  h«^  !;iii'\v  lii<  nn'di'  I'tiiitariiio  was 
.  \  •.•■•.iii:._d\  t-'iid  I'liv.r  ^w^m  all  tho 
i.i"i;-'y  h"  had  :•►  r«T -uMy  o^  t.dnt'il  in 
••   i'-.i!-'-lia-i'  f  r  hi    rrl-itivi'.      Hi,  <i\\ii 

\      -.1^     V-."'      i'.i    "■■••.n.        ilo     pIVi'     Ii-i 

:".  n.'iit  i-  ihi-  -u.r. ■!•■;,.»>;  wliii'h  pni- 
■  :"1 .  :".v;'.;i  -.1  lii:,  i-nw.ril  jninnoy.  IJt' 
<-d;.-"il:-.:i:rhi  of  th:'  I  iiid  and  ilVarly 
1.'.  ■  1  nil;-]'- wh"!  I'l  I '  '  I't'ii-n  hotVii-ndr'l 
-.'?  I  ;  .'Hi  1  ':■'  •l.'.-ri:''':>  d  .-^lih.'-n.di  fir 
..:-  '      ::   -  !:■:;,■•  «■'■;•  rv.  thai   thr.t 


■  rl* 


i:l     tl- 


Mdl    IhII 
■rv  I  if  (>livi  r 


'i'li  ;•  '.:.j'n'-i.  :•  !:•*♦•.  :.nd  a  uiiM-r- 
.  -i-.-i-  rv  V.  .ir.iii'l'i'.  l".r  "I't  »n;t  on  hi> 
,1-.  \.lil-ln'-  h"  v.- i.t  i-  -•arN^ly 
.  'I  ;  im'  i"  i'  '■•  I'liii'  tha:.  iM  'H"- 
I  :■  |.  ^^  =.  h--  i-  ■■1:.. yd  ..1.  V  .-t 
•■:  ■_!•.•.■■'.  p'lf  •■f  lv:'-'l"".  \U  p.;-  •  I 
'i,'?i  I'lin.h".-.  Oiv  ".i'/i  l\-p-i  ■.  rriii.- 


■d    ti;r-'M::h    I'-iv.  \!-i' 


H.-iv!.. 


-inin: 
:i'r.  \vli!'-l- 


1;,' p«li»».'0'  :iiUiny    Tl;    I'  i.;-hiii:»ti  j 


1';  Mil.-ri,  Vi-r.  I'*.  Wni''-.':  and  ;ii  IV'diri. 
• ..  i-i-  1.  vvi'ii,  i>i  ^:nl"p•'-'•d  to  havf  f^- 
i-i-.i.'d  h'*  nirdi'-al  d-'/rc"'.  Without 
!V;»'lll'  v;it*;..n;  ll;-  ni«;tin  "f  han- 
■mI.-'^..  iic<'  it  at  fir-.«  <.'*m^  iTj'.T.Mli>)lp 
i'::it  h"  co'iM  hav»*  j.iani.y-'l  thr.'Ui.di 
<n   lijiiny  •.'onntrio"'.     Bnl    hi-    want."* 


.It  .■♦■ 


lOtI 


umm  »  wu  it«U5ffinuam 


were  few  ;  Ilk  habit*  idiii|il 

warn*    bf.fitr*?    him,   he     i 

to  PHJtiy;  ^Jut  t^j  tijci  «iii|  ! 

inkvn   a   frktidlv    wi-Iimihl'.     WiiIj    i*ii 


ff  nVntv  T  uIiftNi,  ir  ^Ti<?  rJiAmruf-'a 


in  BfiifjD*     H*^  hiv\  tv  r!rNv>'<fitv  t^^  ^a- 
vtittt.    01'.  lift  }in. 

r-  ■  :   V         ■■  ^r  Mr  til     alJ 

.1  li;ird  with  tlu? 

1   '  ^'ift  it  e\*iry 

*.    He    ^unl 

J,  ttuvu  frt*m 


lU 


lir   L  iir   1. ( r-,L\- 

W(»HJ,  .'41  ni 
tliuig  hill 
gtiiht^rwtl  irom    ■, 

nil-  • 

}:'■ 

liUii-iill^  iXic  ud\ 
i»miMi,  and  ,^tl.< 

fir        ^ 
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but  littles  muiojj  frit 

:  Ivirniiire*  tjf  Ui« 

!  mv.  imt  ftlni^iiit 

f  Oliver  Ci*) Id- 


now  tuniril   wJi 

ili  (•■i:i   ;i    J >n!  .o  ri t   u.-  ..^..,  . .  /    ^  ^  '^  ■  • 

r*f   HuiJil'-r.i,  nail  skmM\>^J 
l^VfeiU^jii  u<  weiie  pour  . 
merrj' ;  fur  I  erv r  f  jn ' 
iii  pronortioa  U>  thrii    ,    ■  , 
€Vvr  I  npproER'brd   n  ;.    > 

mtwt  morry  tain'.-  .  .'..I  'l.  ■  ( 
mi)  y«:»t  iniiy  li  if"'l;(mg, 
rrii!C5  for  tW  lu^st  <Ky.  T 
iitteiiiiib*i!  t'j  pluv  t'nv  |m*tplft  of  fj^jhiujj  ■ 
IjOt.  tliuv  alwrtyd  tUjjtiirijL  my  jioribnu- 
ancQ  oiUotiH,  mu\  mv*<v  r»'wanltv<l  rut* 
orcii  M'Uh  ti  tritks  In  Itiilj,  i,Thi.T*? 
tivvvy  puiWMkiit  wa^  n  UL^tttT  mutitii!!:  -L 
than  T,  my  Mil  in  mu^lc  c^>uU  fi^ 
me  nothing  ;  bat  by  tljia  tunc  1  1; 
jRnpiirml  iiuoUmr  Uloiit  im  well:  fJij  i 
thU  woji,  ft  )«(kiil  in  4I^pntat>nip.     In  riil 

iliefe  aro    uj^liii    cti^  j^hiJo- 

every    aJvxinutioaji    dl«putfuitf     Utr 
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lias  oil  })aH5:eil  away,  and  tlic 
-  sha«I(iw  hns  fallou  ! 
w  (JnlUiiiilh  exifstujl  when  lie 
irrivi'il  in  Lcuulon,  is  a  ^looiiiy 
TV.  which  iioiio  sjive  hiiiisolf  coiiM 
Mjolvvl.  li  is  a  v()i<l  in  liis  lil'e 
I  iji>  M«»;iraj«lior  o:ai  till  np : — 
m  1  llvcii  witli  till*  l»e^'.:rars  in 
'jino."  wl-iv  the  wunls  in  whii'li, 
e  hori'T  t't'  a  lashinnal  le  i-nni- 
AL  llu'  lniU:e  i.f  Sir  .lu;  Ills. i  !,\-y- 
,  he  pni'o  oi'nmuMR'.'il  ^«>iiii?  n:ir- 
!  of  liis  stnijLTLiiin;,'  ilays ;  iiml 
a-jt  hnvt»  lici'n  tiiis  ]M.>ri>j<l  to 
I  lu-  all ui led.  lie  ^•.•liin.Ml  lor  a 
•ouir."  i*«ioiiiii:c-s  ush^T  in  vn  a'..'.'iili.- 
ut  tliu  ^i;'.l;lti^^n  wris  suon  ai>:iu- 
l.  Ho  ^v:..-  an  as.-.isl:ini  to  a 
L;?t  in  Mnnunirni  Vnrd  ;  ^nt  stu.in 

with  lU'.  «M'-'Uj';it;  :].  I'.iil  tlu'iv 
irivs*.hit'-!ji'-i<  iif. -v.-.  i  Ii.'  v.-'ill  v.". irk : 
ihonr  wiili  iiis  hiinl..  ur  v.iili  liis 
:  he  will  i»*ioi't  r.:»  i.!"iv  ;:  'hlon 
t unities :     will    iriile    no    uiniw 

in  eiini'.M  n'.»w.  >ii)  njire  ]i.»itci*- 
i  tlie  M:nli;^Hir. 

•lunatejy.  a:  thi^  th.nr  he  met  with 
I  ss-.-hni;!  iVii-Trl.  1  M .  Sleiirh  :  an"!  hy 
^iManiv.  U-:?-.  rtl  lyssuenied  alt  .11 1 
wn.  i:'»lu>nnrh  was  i'M:i''li-:hvil 
]thy.-i-.'';-n  iij  "a  huniM-.'  v.;iy'*at 
•iM«'.    S  .;riii\\.irk  !    l-ur    ji'tit.-n!.-. 

1'  '..'.  :.!i  I  1  I     \\.i\'  :;i..ill.     'n»  Vi'i' 

-il'  J..-  i-:-il'l  li\.-.  ':■•  i-.-n-.l  i:<.t 
vi..ltj'.r  ill'  .-;;t.- ■;,;!»■  :  In*  ciri'il 
"W  )  '•■.-.y,  ih.-  i  nl.i.r.  .M.  {\i:H  1;'-. 
M.iv  I -.I.  I-  li:-.:Iy  ]►!.'•■■  1  'i    ;i  :!:■• 

I  >-rl'.  A I  Mi,.  I  ill:.-  ;".i'  1'  'l'.  Mill 
■.tli'iri:.,'  in  t!u--.r  i.i:-ir_\.  In*  lu-- 
.\  :".'.  !.i-!-.i.-  \\\\\\  tli.'-«-  f.^r  wh  .;u 
:■«'•  •■■'■'!.      'i"l-.  y    kip-.v    ili.it    hi' 

v.;-  i'.'...'  l!u'!lSM-l\i'^  ;  Ii;;i.  tli.-li^h 
....:;■  I-::-  !■  'M  i  •  .'  •  -iVt  ;  ly  v/uj.  h 
i  t:i=*ii  T  .-.'.-tl.  V.  \U:\\  V  ^'[v  :V:t.-ri.l- 
.v.  -  !i  L  I'-. •!'■'.>- t:"al!Uil.  Ar.j'-:."^' 
»  .   *\:  •  !ii  i!/<-I'l   \Vi;.iIii  <  ■"!■:   iiiith 

II  :'.-■  !.:''■:?  .-f  viiiii!-^^  i:i  n  i-r-- 
n:«!    ■■  ij  .;-.:iy.  ^\;  -   :■  J.-:!!  ii'-yiiian 

r.  h'.-  Hi  i-^VT  W.I-  in  a  lai-^'*  \\:)\' 
-::,•■■'.  ."'.li-l  h.i'I  p.  iii-vi-l  i!i:-  lii:.- 
<  it"  '•h-r-:  ]'.iiia«>-  In*  iiiiu'lii 
n    1.  li-:;,-   1  :.■.•.  I    :  .    <;   l-Nr.iith. 

:iii!.ii     >.'V.:.':il      i.UT      I:."      N-.r^liV 

.T.  :.::  I  t-.iiii  I  li.  ii  M'-.  S.iiuni'l 
,r«l'-  !'.:'.<  -Ti  at  i!i.\,.l:>t.  \^;'-  his 
iT".'  tii,jiiM\.-i'.     Ill    Mr.  IJi  li.ir.l- 

pnh'liL'     <.'!M.*f     (  .■■ij.l.-Iiiilh     <'-'ill 

ail  <'i"j.'i;/  iiK-ii!  a-  ir:;ih-r  aii>l 
■X*>v  :  ainl  n-'W  iu'K'tij  li:-  ntliiirs 
"-i  l'rij:liii.-iiiiij'  :•  'in!i'.  lit-  ni.ulo 
•quaint :in<.v  ul'lM-.  V«  uii'...  a!iihi.»r 


cf  the  ^Nitjht  17imi«jhta,"  ami  of  Dr. 
^lilucr,  whose  elassleal  aejnlcniy  at 
I'uekham  lie  Bhcrtly  alterwanls  bupor- 
inteudeil.  Wlule  thns  oeoui)ieil^  jjniti- 
fviuir  the  Doctor  hy  the  knowledge  he 
displayed,  and  didij^htingthe  pupiU  hy 
hid  kind  and  gentle  manners,  he  wa.s 
inlrndnced,  at  a  dinner-party,  to  a 
tVii^nd  of  Dr.  ^iilnerV.  a  ei-rtain  Dr. 
(iriiiiihs,  the  propiii't«.»r  »»f  a  critical 
jiairnal.  called  "1  lie  ^Munthiy  Ju-vit'W." 
I»r.  (JriththH  was  ]ileaso«l*  with  the 
n«^h^•r':'  ahili'"*'^:  lie  eiiiered  into  con- 
viTsatitin  with  him  ]Tivatcly  :  fonud 
ti.at  he  was  a  man  of  inlnrniation  :ind 
.'.I'llity.  VViMiid  he  lavmir  the  i)ro- 
j.ri]iriel<»rs  ut*  the  IJevicw  witli  a  con- 
trihuti«.»n  t  Oliver  was  not  nnwilling. 
'Ihe  niannM-ript  w;'.s  M«nt.  It  w;.sai>- 
I'lvvod.  It  was  in^-erted :  and  its  author 
^\as  sljiirily  afterwards  reeeivod  into 
tl;e  honse  of  J»r.  Criliiths,  in  Tater- 
ni-.-u-r  Kow.  at  a  lixed  sahiry,  and 
niiiii.-r  cn^^'ajuenicnt  lo  heci»nie  a  regular 
cv'nlnhnl«.>r  to  the  liuview  tor  twelve 
months. 

This  was  the  tlr.-t  comnieucenient  of 
(.)livi-r  (loM smith's  literary  life.  It 
w;i.-  now  that  his  energies  seemed  like- 
ly to  hf  direi.'trd  towards  one  ohject.  It 
was  now  that  he  was  started  on  a 
tviri't-r  which  niiL'Iit  lo;:tl  t«.»  wi?:lth  aiul 
t;.ii:i-.  Jli-  l:ad  1  .-.  Ii  Int:-;  d  a»  ...isl  so 
l":i;.',  tlial  i-'ii-i.-.'.-.jiv  i'  c  in.-.ri  aial  i\- 
pf.M.'  a]:ir:"ivd  ti  !■••  av.aiiiiig  him. 
jlnr  I:  v. ..  ^  t"..r  lulirrs.  i-'.-. 

(i.iM.l.ii;h  M..:i  «f;iMil  In  lo  ron- 
i::'.l,d  Willi  the  *•  !M.-?iihiy  lievii'v.-.* 
livf  M.iiii.s  li"  iini-l„i-iy.  i:i  whii'h 
I'.vqiu'iit  <iu;srn-ls  ari -e.  o\.  ■.u-^  to  the 
iL'Ki'i'aiif  iiird'lliiiLT  •  t*  ( :r;iil;h^  and  his 
w'A'r  :  tivi'  niMnrl;>;  i.f  lii'-r;;ry  iaoiui:*. 
ill  Villi. li  t\>i-\  h'iMi"  V...S  r\p«;i/t''.l  t'» 

V:  [^'^  ^,'l!t     a     r<T!:i":i     Mii   'Mill     i -f     WMvli 

•'.jiiT'h  :f''.  a!;l  <>:i\.r  iJi'ldsmiih  w.-i-* 
:."■■: "n    nptiii   tin*    v. .  rl,l  mIJh.v.t    olvu- 
'11  m.ivi.  .v,ii.     Jli,  iriii- 


.-t:i> 


11.  anil 
in  tl;t'  "3l'iiiiilv  lu'vii.->v  ' 


Wrri» 


.vi  ly  wriit.n  and  with  impartiality. 
."^latiMlat  hi-di-kl  -t  :iiiil  iuil'iMrinu-ly 
i'l"  !M:i»y  fi'  111-  v:\<-]\  ilay  :  hut  evei-yday 
:!;■.'  t^-k-m:'.:-!' r  l-i-  ani.  m-in- i'\;n-tim;; 
i.'\iry  liay  h'^*  in^iTtViv  mv  ln'<;ame 
iiuTr  galliii;,".  aii«l  Oliver  wa-^  at  length 
I- .mi-elled  T-i  di->iil\e  :'n  airn-eiiienf 
ti-.-m  whieh  ii'>t'.iiiu'  hut  hitlerne^s  of 
.-piiit  had  a:i-e!i.  Jle  w.'<  n«'W  a 
nii'p"  lit-rary  haek.  "  In  a  ;:.\rret 
wiitiii-^'  for  hread  and  e.\pr.'tiiig  to 
I  he  dunned  for  a  ndlk  score.*  ii  tlni 
a-vount  he  writi'"«  of  himself  to  Ire- 
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LIVES  OF  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS. 


..;  .  y  i-  ■    :v'X   iii:i;ilvr  .1*  iho  ]  I'^nir  ciitalopic.    Tliere  was  no  social 

'■  i  .;  •  ;".  .  .•■'  v.:i-.  j.roiiii.' •  I.  U  .  rvil  that  he  <lid  not  lay  bore.  He 
\::..  \ ■■.;.■  -.i;  M..-  t'ii"  il'iily  Ti- v.-pnii/r  ;  ;itin«'koil  .small  prie\'ances,  and  was 
I.?"!:;  .\\:\  ;';:i«-.  A  :-:'iall  t-h  ••*  ei>ij-  '  iMulamteil  liy  dtliers  of  more  formidsr 
1;'' .- '  •  i  !]-■•  :i-v,  ■  vlii  -M  iii'V.'iu'  u!»:<'.^  M«'  aj'^jei'Tamv.  -Aliiioi-t  ahme  in  that 
tt-1  ■■  .  t's'  ::;ii.'  :-.!n:ini.  «.i'  :i!'!-.v.  ivjv  \*i'  iniliJU'iviuv.  ^•ay3  31r.  Forster, 
\'  .;■•.;  ■  ■  .'-.xii  r-.ii  ico. -i'-iK'.l  »•  lu:nii.  !  tlu-  '"  C'itizoii  of  thy  "World"  raised  his 
T;  •  ]  .'i;!.  Ill  ■n;;ivv  «W!:it«"s  v.rro  ro-  '  Vi-i-.v  a./ainst  ihe  penal  laws  which 
i-.v  ■••{  ',  I  l::i!i'  ;■.  tl'.zoii  liiu  '.  I'oivi^u'M  '  th<.'U  with  \vaiit«rti  severity  disgraced 
i.-  ■;•■•  Tii".'  vv.i.;  o«)-iii»ri-  -i-.l  iiitu  a  ;  the  staluto  l«)nk ;  insisted  that  the 
y.:  .■■■;ji!i.  Tl.'^  P- ■ -V  '■*"  ^'''^  town,  '  s-'h*  nuMns  of  inaMncr  death  an  effi- 
1^1.  :i; :•;.•! I  uiatu'iv.  .aL-,  a:i  1  v-^-iiy:'^.  r'n-ni  p-.uii.-hr.iont  was  to  muke  it  an 
WVs'l  \\\)  ils'^  iviiiaini'T  ■  I"  O.r'  ]iaj ••.••.•.  innvsjuent  iiiinishniont,  and  warned 
Tj  li'is  i:i;'»li'v'aT'"ii  (.■•*..!  ijiiili  w.;  i  ::.oi-.ly  of  the  crime  of  di^regaixfing 
«Mi':a;;i"'l  a^  a  f'iiitnl»ut.'r.  iwd  mi  tl."  hiuunn  life  an«l  the  temptations  of  the 
::Iih  of  ,^:iiiiKiry  lliOiV  fi]^i);'i;'.vrl  in  u  .  uiisoraMe.  Ly  vijiitin.ir  petty  thefts  with 
thii  iir-l  of  a  .-erio.'  <!'  i'->myi  iijv.n  |  jH»riliio.s  of  Uood.  Buffeted  about  by 
l'!i.i:li.  h  la.'inivT.^  au-.l  ]!:.'-;r.!!:'.ritl' ^  un-  I  iiiisf.jrtunc  n.>  loncror,  Goldsmith  now 
(l.T  tlio  tiik"  i'i  "rMi!i'-tr  L.'t'..'rs,' j  soi'iii'.'il  to  l>o  fl'ulinj(  smoothly  towards 
nftorwanl  5  e«'lKti«^l  ainl  I'li^'li-!'.-.' I  a-^  ;  e.«iiif«>rt  and  jirofsperity.  His  aqnalid 
till?  "(.'itiz:'n  i.t'the  AVoill."  TIi*.*  iil-.i.  I  1  »lLinL-3  in  CJreiMi  Arbtnir  Court  wen 
tl.at  cf  a  t*iri;.'n«'r  «h\«Tihinir  tlio  lia-  •  I'Xi'hair^wl  f  t  utlioi-a  of  more  inviting 
bits  a»id  tho  oil  ;tnnis(»f  a  iM-MjuL' aiMon'f  '  aivf?ijiniodalion  in  Wine  Ollicc  Court, 
T»lioin  ho  l>-  snjournin;;,  w;-s  n')t  now  ;  |  and  hoiv-*,  at  a  :-upper  given  by  himself 
Imttho  vi.x.nir  o  fill;*  do-^oript  loll  w.i'^  so  |  ho  lli-jjt  hcor'.nio  aoquaintod  with  Dr. 
Irutljfnl.  tho  piofuros  Wfiv  dravn  v.i:Ii  !  .l«'!!n«.«n.  CJoMsmitli  Kt  ill  worked  hard, 
so  niiK'li  Oimipl-toiiv  •^.  ih«"''  w;-.  :o  !  liir"'  ]K-n  v.a*  always  employed.  No 
little  (xajrcrora.ii'n.  inil  Mi.-h  a  »li-]  lay  ;  matt»T  upon  wlsat  subject,"  it  wai 
of  (piict  huinnur  and  n!».MTvaii..n  _  always  ready.  Now  he  was  writing 
thruu^ilifMit. that  tlio ''(.hinr.-i' f.-i'i.^is"  olnoational  works  for  Xewliery;  now 
soon  liooanio  tho  most  attra-nivr  fi-a-  compiling  a  "  History  of  Mecklenbui^g" 
tnro  of  tho  paj)or,  anil  fi>r  a  h*v.]X  timo  -  a  "(Viiipondium  of  Biography"—* 
havo  lalvon  a  woU-inni  1  ji^.-iiirn  j  •' Lifo  of  Christ"— "Lives  of  the  Fa- 
aiimn'r  ilio  ol':>  ;:•*  wnr!';  ct*  i.ui*  i:in-  :  tl:.rs:"--  now  writinp:  upon  the  art  of 
;,ni.".,Lvl  Jn  tin  •  o-.  m;  ;  ( I-.M-iikiili  ji-v'ry.  ::n<l  now  att«.'nij»ting  to  solTt 
a>-aih\l.  liisi  ill  vt»  l-i..:.r  ■■.'  aii-i-y  .-pi-  ih.-  ir.y.-;.ciy  of  the  Cook  Lane  Ghost 
ril.  til"  vnrii  ii- al-j.^-v  :-  >  .n\  r.iiil  ix.li-  i  r»:;  tlio.se  'laboui*s  made  the  hours  of 
tioal  \\liiHi  rxi'ii.  I  iii  hi-?  liiao.  Ho  rv!.  xat ion  more  pleasunible.  Fond  of 
attarkol  iho  t-'ii.-.p  iivraliiy  whiih  ,  ^■l••:rty.  ho  passetl  his  evenings  with 
soiic'hr  {«»  hill*  « wry  tT:i!is'.nv.>:"n  lid  rary  friends,  whose  acquaintance  he 
a'.'ain-;!  fiiii::'  ■  li«'n'»ur,  r.n  h.-v  tho  man-  _  .LT.i.lii.iliy  r.iaile  ;  and  in  the  summer* 
ll'  «if  r'u  ]-..  -■■.  i!o  ]»..:nt«*  I  «»ut  !ho  f\  iN  i  liiiio.  r*.niovin^  from  the  heat  and  bni- 
whi«'li  \\..'iM  ill -viialily  ari.  0  iVoiji  ti:?  Ili'  of  the  town,  he  took  shelter  ii 
iuI^inMM:iL:<n!»n:  itf  our  oiil'.uinl  p'ls-  i^Hii';Con.  then  quite  a  rural  suburb  of 
po.'sioii  \  Jli»  oondoiinifd  the  injii^rtico  '  tlu- nu-lr.ipolis.  Slowly  but  surely  WH 
of  Haorifioiiiir  >^*>  nmny  liv--.^  in  tlio  war  lio  ixiiiniio^  a  high  piisition  in  literature 
tlion  Inini:  <';ii*ri  d  im  h-twoon  f'ran»v  and  gathering  around  him  a  laige 
anil  I-n ilniKl.  i Ii'  liiiL'hfd s. iri«i'.v fully  ninnl-or of  dlstinguisihed aequaintanoe& 
at  thi«  U'^rrinL.' .'^ystt'in  of  oxt'irti 'Ti  ]'!v-  ,  With  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Jmhua  Biy- 
vailiiii;  iu  onr  oalh-  -Iral-J  and  aoU-ys.  ■  n'.-Ms.  and  Kdmund  Burke  he  was  on 
by  whii'h  tho  hnu-o  nf  (Jod  was  niad;>  j  1*  rnis  (»f  the  closest  friendship;  and 
aniuiv  show,  and  thojini^dint:  of  silvor  w!i»'n  in  17G2,  tho  Litei'ary  dub  wis 
wa«^  hcnrd  iqnm  tho  tonilis  of  th^^  illu.  -  ■  lii-.l  ostablislicd,  numbering! in  additioB 
triuus  d<ad.    Ho  lau;:bod  ai  the  nianv     1..  tlie.-e  names,  tbope  of  Topham  Beaa- 


ah^urd    fa^hion^    in   ilros-,  by   which  ilorc.    Beimet    Langton,  Dr.  Kuflen^ 

youn;;  an>l  oM  alike  distiiruiv<l  them-  (.'lianiier,    and    Sir    John    Ha^mM 

solvos.      Ui}    atiairkoil    the    (piackery  annmg  its    original  members,   (Hiw 

then  so  rift'  nmi-ncr  tho.  ])rofo.ssors  of  (:i»ld^niitVs  completed  the  list^ 


nicdioino.  anil  which  then,  as  now, 
wliile  pretending  to  eradicate  all  human 
ills,  only  added  others  to  the  already 


About  the  middle  of  tlio  year  176l| 
npjua'rod  a  work,  entitled  *'The  HiSi 
toiy  of  Englaiidi  in  a  Swieff  of 


OLIVER  COLI)SlIITa.  Ill 

Nobleman  to  his  Son."  It  wiis  I  atriking  ohjects  which  gavo  the  pre- 
raccesflful,  j;nd  tho  pulilic  voice  '  vailing  cliaracter  to  tlie  whole.  It  waa 
Daninious  iu  its  cxju'oMsiona  of  |  tho  tiiie  he  wislied  to  examine ;  not 
Til.      The    authoi-shi])    wan    as-  |  evej*y  sqmrate  leaf  which  wavod  upon 

to  various  nubleiiicn  —  I.unl  i  its  brniielies.  An<l  it  is  this  spirit  pep- 
rfield,  Lonl  Orrery,  Lord  liyl-  vading  the  volumes  which  forms  one 
;  —  so  strong  indood  v.ns  the  of  their  chief  attractiona. 
iptioninfavourof  tlio  Inttiu',  that  (Tiddsmith  'vas  gratified  by  the 
sequent  editions  of  the  work,  his  '  favour  with  whicli  liLs  **IIistory"  had 
»  to  be  fouml  ou  tho  title  \y.\fic:.  \  boon  i-ecuived.  It  gave  a  higlier  satis- 
ot  t«">  Iiord  Lyttlcton  was  th«j  .  faction  to  his  mind  than  a  mere  ordi- 
indeV»ted  f«>r  •■  one  of  tho  Uiost  '  nary  success  wouhl  have  given.  It 
d  and  clegnnt  tjunuii.'irios  of  our  |  br.iught  back  to  his  soul  a  wlu8j>cr 
'  that  has  been,  or  is  Hkt;ly  to  j  wliidi  hitherto  had  iK^en  so  faint  and 
•ittcn."  Ita  author,  living  in  I  low  ag  to  be  Hcaroely  intelligible,  that 
it  but  humble  lodg'.ig-,  in  1"^-  he  had  powers  which  no  man  yet 
I,  could  boa>?t  of  no  i.ristkicratii.^al  ■  knew  of,  Imt  with  which  the  woVld 
^*tions»,  of  no  intima'jy  witli  the  :  mi«dit  some  day  become  familiar.  It 
jreat ;  lie  was  but  a  poor  author  |  had  been  a  light  careless  whisper  at 
lothing  but  bin  tidents  to  gain  i  tir.-^t,  2^*'^^"'^??  away  like  the  sweet 
1  a  place  of  honour  antl  i-esj^ect,  |  breath  of  the  summer  breeze,  but  Jiow 
.?  name  wns  Oliver  (Joldsmith.  I  it  c:i me  again  and  lingered  long.  It,'j 
d  a-.loptcd  ."n  innoci-nt  iiction  I  words  were  deai-  and  earne:it.  Often 
ing  the  origin  of  the  book,  sudi  I  they  were  uttered  ;  juid  still  they  fell 
author  is  justified  in  employing;  ]  more  musically  upon  the  enr  of  Gold- 
3  exi>erimeut  proved  higldy  sue-  j  fjmlth.  Shoidd  their  counsel  be  disre- 
His     rojMitation     incrofiserl  '  garded  ?     Wej*e  they  the  suggestions 

the  book.'-.lkiv,  an-l  am rmg  !  of  a  mocking  angel  i  Oh,  no  ;  it  was 
friends  who  wore  a"«juainted  a  good  spirit  whicb  had  .siKiken,  and 
is  secrot.  The  Look  mi'^iit  well  I  the  voice  luust  be  ol.»eyed.  Goldsmith 
nd  attcntif^n.  Altlmugh  but  a  was  a  hack  no  longer;  true,  he  was 
.Vimpil;Lti'.»n  fr«»m  tin*  works  of  .  compelled  to  wiito  in  or<b«r  to  obtain 

Kapiu,  Cirte,  antl  KennoU,  I  his  daily  brea<l, — he  .still  lived  by  the 
;h  defif-Ient  in  information,  and  '■  sweat  of  his  brain.  Uui  there  were 
ling  revorid  u'.hjor  eiroi-s,  it  wiis  hours  of  more  graieful  laliour  ;  hour.s 
I  wi;h  clearno'--  imd  elei'aTice ;  j  stobm  from  the  tedious  time  of  toil  to 
icm  a  diarm  ifi  ii^  liuent  uiioiu-  l-e  devoted  to  hijiher  ])urj)Oso?.  lie 
e»l  siyl;?  -S.I  fr-'O  frovi  :i.nythini;  was  now  arrayinii  his  own  thoughts 
itaii;^-lv!u."iit  vi-  ii\»s(-'iii"i(y  -tiiat  '  in  tiio  vestments  «ir  ])urity  and  grace. 
I'd  tli'j  «l«'l:iil.s  itf  hixto7-y  alnn':<T  '  J-ie  was  replying  to  the;  voice  wliich 
sing  as  tli«j  i'lin-st  p:>sages  <.»!'  had  so  kin-lly  s]j:ki.Ti  ii.>  him.  But 
:e.  (loldsmit'i  ha*]  U'k  ;.o])ealod  I  jierhaps  he  ha.i  taken  t«>o  many  hours 
jy  anl]i:-ril-.  ■;  l-u.  I.Ijo:'.»  IVoju  from  tho.>^e  dem.?ndO'.l  by  his  task- 
he  had  >oUi::ii  for  mati-:ials  l:o  work.  Ab^'^rbcd  by  ihe  thoughts? 
limsi-lf  iHV.-ftftiy  tV.hiiliar  wilh.  ;  which  had  .'^o  lately  ari.sen  in  his  mind, 
vm  :dl  i»;'iry  bi.i^.  v.rit'Vig  in  no  he  had  f<Tgoiteu  ti)<j  narir.w  circle  by 
in  sjj'rit.  «^iily  wii'i  tnilli-;'<^n-  ,  wliich  he  was  b-.Jinided.  lie  had  for- 
*.-*w.iyinLr  ids  i.iiiul.  he  took  his  ,'  gotten  that  tho  chain  of  jKjverty  still 
ij.iin  a  iTi-ntlo  mount  fn  ]n  v.'hich  '  held  him,  although  its  ju'es-sui-e  wa.s 
d  vi.^w  tlie  lands'. -a p.*  of  tiio  past     le  ..<  severe  than  before.     lie  must  not 

Gilt  bvf..>re  him.  Jle  <li(l  J\o\  \  m.»vo  onward  tfio  far  or  his  motion 
'  catdi  a  stray  ;.dimp-o,  howevi*r  would  be  hai^^hly  checl:  :m1.  Checked 
id.  through  the  tn.'t-:s.  Tfie  fo-  \\;is  ho  now  i  Yc^,  GoMsnuth  was 
hanging.  bowi-v<.'r.  giMcefuUy  i  I'gain  in  dl-tre.-s.  Probably  the  work 
.  couM  not  fail,  while  giving  on  which  he  had  been  em]doyed  had 
n:il  bi-autios  tor-'Uio  nojool:;,  to     intortered  with  his  ordinary  laboui-s, 

i.iliors  altogether  fr<;m  view.  '  or  his  expenditure  had  been  more 
►uhl  i.-.ke  no  .side-lnnu'  glanci.-s.  j^rofuse  cf  late  ;  but  all  in  danger  of 
died  to  oumprohend  tJio  entiro  imnicliato  arrest  was  lie,  when  tho 
presented  tt»  his  visirai ;  not  its  friendly  Jolmsou  an-ivt-d  to  render 
iuate  features,  but  those  more    sjomc  asjjistance.  "What  could  he  hope  | 
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Vm(\x\i  jiutliors  wore  jxior,  and  tiuw?  w;w 
prpssliij^.  .1  uliu.:4.iii  knew  not  what  io 
rcci'miueiul.  Smlilonly  JiIh  oyc  *oll 
upon  .'(  ni:iii\isirri]>L  \\hvj;  m  tlic  (ln'ik  ; 
lu-  i^'lrnu'fl  rai»i«lly  owr  iho  lu'wly 
\sriui.n  jKiir-M:  Jt  lV?\v  moincutrf  .suJ- 
Sl'jd  ti>  sliow  him  tiKil.  tlii'V  ln-Ul 
vnhiaMo  tivsisure-..  ilri^tily  liu  t^it>k 
tlii-m  tVoin  tl.i?  ijoi'.:?«'.  ;»ii«.l  in  a  «hi»rt 
tiiiu'  rinne  l»ju»k  vitli  >iMy  jiomiilH 
\vlii«'li  l»f  IiJul  ol»taiii."l  lV»i'  lIio  v.-.n-k  ut' 
I'i.-r  no^'ily  IriLMul.  Sixty  ]:..'\iii<U  m;us 
at  tln^5  iiioiiu'iit  like  :i  lormiu*  to 
Oliver  CiiiUhinith.  El  v.;..<  ji  sin;»ll 
Miini.  ]M.'rli:ip.s  lui*  the  HKiiiini'iipt,  hut 
it  ^^^•l^^  snllinifiit  to  rt>U'asi»  hiiii  fr«»iri 
|«ri's»Mit  dltfii^ultius.  Ji(.'  In'jk  Ivtrt 
oWi''-.  inoro.  ami  a-raiii  lu;  aji})Iio:I  liiwi- 
«olf'  tu  Minilar  laln'ur  to  that  \\lii<:h 
ho  hatl  Jsist  ooiioI'kIi.'J  ;  jsiuiil.u"  in 
spirit  hut  iii)t  ill  lonii.  tor  it  w;:h  as  a 
]>«»Lt  that  ho  m.AV  sou-rht  to  be  rccu^j- 
niziMl  :  nml  thf  appoaraiici^  <»f  '''j'lio 
TiYivellor."  at  th<»  t'loso  •>!'  17«>4.  juhli- 
fi«'«l  hi»^  iMaiM).  The  suoross  of  thin 
P'H'm  \\".i<  insitantaiiootis.  Pour  •'(!{- 
ti«»iH  wi-n»  oxhaiisu- 1  iliifliiLf  ahout 
oiirht.  iiuniths.  J  h*.  .ii>lu-8oii  was  loiul 
in  its  praisio.  aiiJ  nrft-il  hist  utmo.^t 
ex«*HionM  to  extend  thr;  rejuitation  of 
itM  author.  (.)ther  ontieK  sfiiko  in 
hi;jrii  lenus  of  the  now  ]».'ofiuetiun  : 
an«l  o]|  /ill  sides  it  wa-«  admit u>>l  tliat  a 
Mov^.hy  HUoee*<.>-'»r  of  l*or»e  and  Dryden 
had  arlson.  *' The  Traveller*  is  ni»t 
a  r.iuiantie  ]y.K'.]n.  It  <hios  not,  cl'-Xiiie 
its(  If  on  thost-  stilt:i  Avhich  yo  ire- 
quenlly  render  littk-uesa  luoin  c-n- 
s])ieiU)\is.  It  <h.K-4  not  a.tt<»mpt  lo  starilo 
tho  mind  ■witJi  higldy  O'lloured  m(hii,.s 
of  passinn  or  of  dramali<"  enePLfv. 
X(i :  it  is  a  po.'m  distincniishod  by  rho 
oa^y  m(d«>dii.iiis  tlowin-^  of  its  rer.-f\  il-s 
tidelity  tu  nature,  and  the  im.'sistihjo 
app»>:«U  Wfiieh  it  makiif*  to  the  f'-Mdinirri 
dv.  I'llini;  \u  every  hreast.  ''It  <loes 
Uiu."  a-  .Mr.  I'V-.v-ter  i»li<ervvs.  **er;v'  (o 
the  iinM>n  anil  ih**  wlars  f  r  imjioisilile 
syinpathy.  or  du»l  with  otiior  in  faet 
nr  ijMa<;inati«»n  than  tho  Avrit"r  ha^ 
lived  in  an  1  knnwn.  Ho  has  oon- 
.'•idered,  a  •  lu?  .-ayy.  liinisolf  of  j^arnell. 
the  lan'4ua'.:o  of  pootrv  a-  t)ie  !ar,'.(iin«'e 
oi  lite,  and  e<»iiv:'y-«  llie  wanm;.-t 
th'»uc![lits  in  th'^  silUj.il•^t  ex]»v-- -iian." 

•■'I'he  Travelk't'"  ohlaine<l  for  (ndd- 
j-.mifh  a  lav;^e  :nru»iint  of  ffnio.  Ev-mi 
amonc^'  hi^  \v(OI-knu\vn  friend^*  wii.h 
wliM.-ii  his  siiijjslo  hut  luienltivated 
nianniMs  were  the  Ihi-me  of  eons-t.-nil 
miitli,  admiration  for  his  genius  iusen- 


sihly  comiK^lled  them   to; 
,  wit  ii  1 1  iirher  rei»iH50t     **  -Wfe 


treat  Llm 

igher  rei»iH50t    **  -Wdl,''.  eaid  tlw 

!fi.-ter  of  Sir  Joslma  IlcyiioldH,.  fifTiii' 

hearin;^  Dr.  Joltiisrm  luad  the  [KMiiti, 

^  1  never  u^ttiu  fthall  tlduk  1M\  ilolth 

smith  u>cly."  And  Ids  a*«ociftte4  at  tbo 

eluh    were    ^o    asU»iiiriLe-J,   tLiwt    ouo: 

who-vo   eonver/atiou    vriis  bo   v.>id  ol' 

l^rlllianry,  and  ev<="ii  of  thought,  shouiij 

have  writiuu  >w?\i  lieaiitlfnl  luid  iir.- 

prvJ•^sive  luies,  that,  heiitji*  in  CiohUniith 

a-i  the  aiiiluir  of  them  waa  at  tirst  Vci-y 

ditlideut  of  «xj ires- ion.     But  tlio  merit 

j  of  tho  [K'oL  w;ts  aeknuwledjjed  iuoiLi-r 

(ju'irurs.      Tijo  fame  of  the  autliur  of 

I  ••  The  'JVaveller''  veaelied  aristocralieal 

:  cireUvM  ;  and  hy  the  sole  ]».'ifiW[y^rt  d'hl* 

I  own  ]>fXMit;  ^'enius,   (ruhlBiiuith  fvuiid 

himself  in  tlio  pitseueo  of  Uie  Karl  of 

l\orthuniherl:in«l  as  au  iu\-itedL  ^'iit?t. 

:  Tiie  ])ariical;u-s  ui'  the  interview  h.ive 

'  been  handi'd  down  by  Sir  Joliu  Haw- 

I  kiuH,  who  accomjuiuieil  tho  |ioet  to  the 

houi*o  of  the  nr»l»lo.      **  flii  luitUliipr 

.^aid  (iohlsmith,  in  limply  i»>  the  eiifr^r 

fjuostioris  of  Hawkins,  "told  lue  he 

hail  read   my   poem,  and   was  laach 

dpli<,ditij  1  with  it:  tluit  he  wsis  g^mji 

to  be  Lord  Ijieutonaub  of  Ireland,  uoO 

tliat,  hearing  I  was  a  nfttive  of  tl»i 

country,  he  should  Ikj  •jrhul  to  do  nw 

.•>ny  kiii(ine.ss.'* 

••  And  what  did  you  au-swcr  to  tliifi 
i/rat'iou:^  otfer  r'* 

'•  Why,''  replie<i  (xohUmith,  *'I  couM 
Hay  notlduji^  but  that  I  Iiad  a  brother 
tbeiv  a  clerirymau,  who  stood  in  net*«l 
of  hel]».  Ajs  for  myj<elf,  I  have  no  de- 
jK'ndenw  on  tlie  ])romise8  of  [a«it 
men.  1  look  to  the  bookHollers  for 
stijipoi't  :  they  are  my  best  trientb: 
and  L  am  not  iucliued'to  foriuike  thcin 
fiu*  otlwi-s.'' 

"Thus  did  this  idiot  in  the  affaii-s  of 
the  world,"'  remarks  Hnwkius.  in  cuia- 
mviit  njion  this  interview,  '*tritto  with 
]ii<  fortune,  nnd  put  intck  tiie  haod 
tluit  was  lield  out  to  iissist  hinii." 

\''e;^ !  his  own  fortnn'.t  seldom  ob- 
Imd-d  upon  diiB  thoughts.  -Bioheti! 
\V?is  he  not  enjoying  ike  ftill  liarrvRt 
of  n^cntal  wohUIu  which  had  ripened 
under  tho  ""onial  warmth  of  his  poetic 
tdents  i  ihit  his  poor  8trn«jjj(liiiJC 
Ir.'ther  in  Tr-  Land  had  indeetl  need  oi 
a^sisianiv.  A  little  time  before,  GoW*- 
sTni;h  had  snid  to  thi.s  same  broUier, 
**  ^'ou  can  scarcely  couoeive  how  much 
ei/rlit  years  of  disappohitment,  angnisb, 
and  siady  have  worn  me  dowiiv  If  I 
reniemi-er  tight,  you^ave  ftcvtti'driei^ 
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jean  older  than  me,  jet  I  dare  venture 
to  say  if  a  stranffer  saw  us  both,  he 
would  pay  me  the  honours  of  seni- 
ority. Imagine  to  yourself  a  pale, 
meliuicholy  visage,  with  two  great 
wrinkles  between  the  eye-brows,  with 
an  eye  disgustingly  severe,  and  a  big 
wig,  and  you  may  have  a  perfect 
picture  of  my  present  appearance." 

Anguish  and  suffering  had  changed 
bis  form,  but  his  heart  remained  uu- 
chan|;ed.  It  still  clung  to  the  old 
asBOCiAtions, — to  those  in  whose  society 
the  momi^  of  his  life  had  been 
passed.  If  Uiey  were  rendered  happy, 
lie  also  should  be  happy.  Goldsmith 
reaped  no  special  benefit  from  his  in- 
terview with  the  great  man  ;  but  in 
order  to  show  his  gratitude  for  the 
kind  offer  which  hiui  been  so  gene- 
ronaly  made,  he  wrote  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  Countess  of  Northum- 
berland, the  touching  little  poem  of 
""Hie  Hermit,*'  which  has  been  con- 
■idered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ballads  in  our  language. 

Goldsmith  having  now  obtained  so 
wide  a  celebrity,  it  was  suggested  by 
his  friends  that  by  combining  the 
profession  of  physician  with  that  of 
author,  his  circumstances  might  be 
materially  improved  ;  and  accordingly, 
in  all  the  pomp  of  a  new  suit  and 
gold-headed  cane,  Oliver  commenced 
prescribing  again  for  the  sick  and 
afSicted.  But  his  efforts  were  not 
attended  with  success.  People  were 
afraid  of  confifling  in  a  man  wno  might 
be  a  very  excellent  poet,  but  whose 
medical  Icnowledgc  had  not  been  satis- 
fikctorily  shown;  and  he  soon  relin- 
qniohed  his  duties  in  disgust. 

On  the  27th  March,  1766,  appeared 
the  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;"  it  was  the 
work  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  ob- 
tained sixty  pounds  when  Groldsmith 
was  in  danger  of  arrest,  and  half 
repenting  of  his  purchase,  the  pub- 
Euier  hfl^  allowed  it  to  remain  in  his 
desk  for  more  than  a  year.  Now, 
however,  the  book  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  success  which  it  met 
with  showed  how  valueless  was  the 
criticaljudgment  of  the  man  of  busi- 
ness. There  was  a  simple  yet  touching 
truthfulness  in  the  language  and  senti- 
ments of  the  work  which  won  its  way 
to  the  hearts  of  all  readers.  Tlie  cha- 
racters were  real  flesh  and  blood.  They 
dauned  admittance  into  every  house- 
hold ;  not  as  visitors  resting  for  a  brief 


time  ere  they  passed  away  for  ever, 
but  as  friends  whose  abode  henceforth 
was  to  be  with  us.  They  were  gladly 
welcomed  everywhere  ;  and  when  they 
travelled  far  into  other  lands,  the  same 
kindly  smile  was  ever  ready  to  receive 
them.  Enshrined  in  the  languages 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  became  the  home* 
guest  of  a  larger  number  of  sympar 
thizing  hearts  than  had  perhaps  ever 
before  been  opened  to  a  stranger. 
Goethe,  then  a  young  dreaming  stu- 
dent, read  the  book  with  feelings  of 
the  most  elevated  gratification  ;  and 
in  after  life,  when  the  memory  of  many 
years  had  intervened,  he  declared  that 
the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  in  the  de- 
cisive moment  of  mental  development, 
had  formed  his  education;  and  that 
after  a  re-perusal  of  it,  he  was  not  a 
little  affected  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  effect  it  had  produced  upon  his 
mind  seventy  years  before.  The  repu* 
tation  it  first  obtained  has  only  been 
strengthened  by  years.  The  world 
rolls  on,  and  grows  older  day  by  day ; 
but  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  is  ever 
fresh,  ever  youthful.  Even  as  it  capti- 
vated us  in  youth,  so  does  it  captivate 
us  now.  We  still  like  to  join  that 
little  family  group  around  which  th« 
mild  sunlight  ever  seems  gently  play- 
ing. Good  old  Doctor  Pnmrose  still 
draws  forth  our  love  by  his  homely 
kindness,  his  pure  simple  heart,  and 
his  quiet  humour ;  and  when  sorrow 
falls  heavily  upon  him,  we  also  are 
unhappy.  Then  how  many  times 
have  we  laughed  at  poor  Moses ;  and 
yet  while  we  laughed  we  felt  sorry 
too,  ah!  very  sorry,  that  he  was  so 
unfortunate  with  those  spectacles  at 
the  fair.  Then  the  soitows  of  the 
poor  Olivia,  how  delicately,  how  beau- 
tifully touched  ;  we  cannot  read  on, — 
the  tear-drop  must  flow.  "  We  return 
to  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  again  and 
again,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  and  we 
bless  the  memoir  of  an  author  who 
contrives  so  well  to  reconcile  us  to 
human  nature."  Who  is  there  that 
does  not  echo  this  blessing  ?  Who  is 
there  that  does  not  feel  his  heart  beat- 
ing with  warmer,  kinder  sympathies, 
after  rising  from  the  perusal  of  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield  V  Who  does 
not  feel  that  a  page  in  the  book  of 
life  has  been  opened  out  before  him, 
and  that  it  has  been  illuminated  by  a 
light  which  makes  tlie  beautiful  more 
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beautiful,  and  the  Inith  more  dearly 
loved  I 

GohUuiitli  hud  bi;cii  Huceesrtful  ns  a 
]>i)et,  novelist,  and  historiau  ;  and  he 
now  determined  to  dii^ect  his  Lihoui-H 
towai'dri  another  branch  of  litei-ature, 
PasHiouately  ftmd  of  the  Ata^^e,  he  had 
formed  tlie  acquaintance  of  several 
distinKuifthed  peifonuers,  among  whom 
David  (Jarrlck  was  numl>ered.  But 
tliere  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
entmnce  into  the  theatre.  Caprices  of 
man  age  ra  and  actors  were  not  easily 
oveq>owered.  An  author  was  com- 
pelled to  write,  not  according  to  the 
uuggestiouM  of  hia  own  fancy,  >mt  ac- 
cording to  the  whim  of  those  by  whom 
his  piece  wjis  to  be  enacted.  Accurate 
meaBurement  must  be  t^ken  of  each 
peculiarit  v.  Tiie  quaint  laugli,  or  the 
droll  look,  must  l»e  introduced,  no 
matter  how  inopportunely.  Nature 
must  be  Aacriliced  to  the  broad  grin. 
(Joldrimith,  in  the  s])ring  of  17G7,  had 
comiileted  a  comedy,  and  soon  it  was 
submitted  to  the  judgmt-nt  of  Garrick. 
But  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  was 
hard  to  please.  The  comedy  was  good 
certainly.  It  showed  considernblo  (li*a- 
matic  power.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
man  ot  genius.  But  the  public  were 
peculiar  in  their  tastes.  Certain  cha- 
racters required  alteration  before  an 
audience  would  tolerate  them.  Certain 
scenes  were  tou  long — others  again 
were  too  bhort — the  plot  was  very 
good,  but  porhaiw  a  little  alt<jration 
would  im))rove  it — ujitil  poor  Gold- 
smith, galled  by  the  recejition  his  priv 
duetion  had  met  with,  sent  it  to  the 
rival  theatre,  Co  vent  Garden,  then 
under  the  management  of  Col  man. 
Here,  after  a  long  delay,  it  was  at 
lengtli  put  in  rehearsal ;  and  on  the 
29th  .January,  17()8,  the  comedy  of  tho 
*'  Goo<l  Xatured  Man*'  was  re])rescuted 
for  the  fii'st  time.  The  public  taste 
wjis  then  in  a  vitiated  condition.  The 
school  of  sickly  sentimentality  was  in 
the  ascendant ;  and  any  production 
drawing  closely  from  nature  was 
looked  ui)on  as  barl^ai'ous  and  unsuit- 
able to  the  age.  The  "*  Good  Natured 
Man,"  comi>ared  with  much  of  the 
tmsh  of  that  day,  was  as  the  sturdy 
forest  oak  to  the  languid  jJant  of 
the  gi-eenhouse  ;  but  its  humour  was 
too  genuine,  its  emotions  were  too 
vigorous,  to  command  the  8ymj)atliies 
of  an  audience  too  long  accustomed  to 
the  glittering  i>aste  to  recognize  the 


l)eauty  of  the  true  diamond.  In  a 
pecuniary  sense,  the  comedy  was  suc- 
cessful, yiehliug  Goldsmith  between 
£3(J0  and  £M10  ;  but  the  coldness  with 
which  it  was  received  on  the  first  night 
went  cnielly  to  the  heart  of  ita  author. 
Friends  a])plauded,  and  the  diaceming 
expressed  their  approbation ;  but  tiie 
piece  had  not  obtained  a  triumph  com- 
mensurate with  its  merits  ;  and  Ck>M- 
smith,  wrought  into  agony  by  what  he 
regarded  as  a  failure,  endeavoured  to 
hide  his  emotions  under  the  Bemblancc 
of  mii*th.  He  went  to  the  dub, 
chatted  and  laughed  aa  merrily  ai 
ever,  nay,  even  sung  hb  famous  song 
about  ^*an  old  woman  tossed  in  a 
blanket  seventeen  times  as  hich  as  the 
moon  ;"  but  "  all  this  while,  said  he 
afterwards,  "  I  was  suiTering  horrible 
tortures,  and  verily  believe  tbat^  if  I 
had  put  a  bit  into  my  mouth,  it  would 
have  strangled  me  on  the  spot.  I  was  so 
excessively  ill ;  but  I  made  more  noise 
than  usual  to  cover  all  that,  and  so  they 
never  perceived  my  not  eating,  nor  1 
believe  at  all  imagined  to  themselves 
the  anguish  of  my  heart ;  but  when 
all  were  gone  except  Johnson.  I  bunt 
out  a  crying,  and  swore  that  I  would 
never  write  again.'* 

Tlie  **  Good  Natured  Man  *'  was  per- 
formed ten  times  during  the  aeason, 
was  reproduced  once  or  twice  duriug 
the  author's  life,  and  ia  oceasioiially 
acted  at  the  pi'CKcut  day.  It  was  one 
of  the  revivals  which  Mr.  Mocready 
meant  to  produce  at  Drurv  Imbb 
Theatre  during  his  brief  but  admlraUs 
management  of  that  establishmeat ; 
but  circumstances  prevented  his  fulfill- 
ing his  intention.  Tlie  ^Qood  Natured 
Man ''  has  never  been  a  popular  play. 
CVoker  is  a  character  drawn  in  tas 
true  spirit  of  comedy  ;  "  in  the  way  of 
wit,*'  it  has  l>een  i-emarked,  '^  Wydieriy 
or  Congrcve  have  done  few  things 
l>ett<;r  ;  and  Farquhar  could  not  havi 
surpassed  the  lieartiness  of  it^  or 
thrown  int<j  the  croaking  a  more 
imctuous  enjoyment:"  but  the  pieos 
is  delicient  in  that  continuooB  action, 
without  which  no  dramatic  produeCion, 
however  admirable  in  the  doaeiy  can 
command  success  upon  the  stage. 

The  sum  rcalizedTb^  his  comedy  was 
80  large  tliat  Gohlsnuth  aaw  no  poMi- 
bility  of  future  distress.  He  had  ftr 
many  years  been  toiling  up  the  hiU^ 
the  summit  now  appeand  to  be  gained. 
He  was  soon  enga^^  upon 
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work.  "A  History  of  Eome,"  for  which 
when  complete  he  was  to  receive  250 
guineas ;  and  his  change  of  residence 
to  a  little  villa  on  the  Edgewarc  Koad, 
eight  miles  from  London,  and  the 
cluu^e  in  his  tailor^s  account  of 
£8  S«.  7^.  for  ^Tyrian  bloom  satin 
grain  and  garter-blue  silk  breeches," 
show  tliat  at  this  i)eriod  no  visions  of 
poverty  disturbed  his  imagination. 
The  dreary  scenes  he  had  passed 
through  had  not  taught  him  prudence . 
He  wan  generous  to  a  fault,  and  when* 
erer  money  came  freely  into  his  hands, 
it  was  as  freely  passed  from  them. 
No  claimant  for  cnarlty  ever  apjilied 
to  him  in  vain.  His  eldest  brother 
died  in  1768,  and  this  was  the  only 
shadow  which  for  some  time  came 
across  the  path  of  Goldsmitli.  He 
was  bat  now  plunging  into  those 
embarrassments  from  which  extrica- 
tion afterwards  became  impossible. 
In  17G9,  the  Royal  Academy  was 
instituted,  Doctor  Johnson  wa.s  h\y- 
pointed  professor  of  Ancient  Lite- 
rature ;  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  the 
professor  of  History.  There  was  no 
emolument  attached  to  either  of  these 
oAices,  and  although  Goldsmith  wittily 
said  that  such  honours  bestowed  upon 
him  were  like  rutHes  to  one  wanting 
a  shirt,  such  a  mark  of  distinction 
ooald  not  fail  to  bring  witli  it  feelings 
of  pride  and  gratification.  About 
tills  time  too,  Goldsmith  became 
aoquainteti  with  the  family  of  the 
Homecks:  friends  to  whom  he  had 
been  introiluccd  by  Reynolds.  In  this 
society  many  happy  hours  were  ixissed. 
The  l^iiss  Homecks  were  beautiful 
and  intelligent  girls,  and  the  awkward 
author  met  with  such  a  kindly  welcome 
whenever  he  apjieared,  that  the  warm- 
est feelings  of  friendship  soon  sprang 
up  lietween  them.  A  gentle  word — a 
kind  glance — were  what  Goldsmith 
eouid  never  withstand.  But  now  on  all 
sides  he  was  received  with  these  tokens 
of  aliection,  and  bright  indeed  seemed 
those  brief  days  of  sunshine.  S]x>rtive 
mei&a^u^es  passed  lietweeu  Oliver  and 
the  fair  young  hidies,  and  to  l^lary, 
whom  he  iirettily  named  the  Jessainy 
Bride,  the  jKMit  soon  grew  fondly 
attached,  laying  at  an  advanced  age 
in  1640, — but  beautiful  even  in  years — 
slie  lived  into  another  generation  to 
bear  el*>quent  testimony  of  the  excel- 
lence of  that  heart  which  had  once 
yearned  so  fondly  towards  her  own. 


Poor  Goldsmith  !  though  his  love  was 
silent  it  was  not  unseen. 

In  May  1769,  "The  History  of  Bome" 
was  published.  It  was  described  as 
for  tlie  use  of  schools,  for  which 
its  pleasant  style  and  its  compact  size 
rendered  it  well  fitted.  Its  success 
was  very  great.  The  critics  were  loud 
in  their  praises,  and  one  even  expressed 
regret  that  the  author  of  one  of  the 
best  poems  that  had  appeared  since 
the  days  of  Pope  should  not  wliolly 
apply  himself  to  works  of  ims^nation. 
Johnson,  who  felt  the  warmest  interest 
in  Goldsmith,  spoke  in  commendation 
of  the  book  with  a  resoluteness  that 
would  have  drowned  the  loudest 
chimours  of  disapprobation.  **Sir,"  said 
the  gi'eat  lexicographer,  "  Goldsmith's 
abridgment  is  oetter  than  that  of 
Lucius  Florua,  or  Eu tropins ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  if^you  compare 
him  with  Vertot  in  the  same  placea 
of  the  Roman  History,  you  wiU  find 
that  he  excels  Vertot.  Sir,  he  has 
the  art  of  compiling  and  of  saying 
everything  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing 
manuer.  He  is  now  writing  a  Natund 
History,  and  will  make  it  as  entertain- 
ing as  a  Persian  Tale."  The  "  Natural 
History"  was  another  work  which 
Goldsmith  had  just  commenced.  It 
was  to  be  complete  in  eight  volumes, 
and  the  author  was  to  receive  100 
guineas  i^er  volume.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  he  taken  up  his  i)en  to  commence 
this  new  labour,  when  he  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  write  for  £500  a 
"History  of  England"  in  four  volumes. 
In  addition  to  these  undertakings,  he 
was  engaged  uj^n  a  "  Life  of  Pamell," 
and  a  new  i>oem.  No  wonder  that 
with  the  pros])cct  of  so  much  remune* 
ration  before  his  eyes,  he  should  have 
miscalculated  the  extent  of  his  own 
powers ;  that,  reposing  too  securely  in 
his  present  strength,  he  should  have 
made  iu>  provision  for  his  future  weak- 
ness. The  wonderful  lamp  seemed 
within  his  grasp ;  its  treasures  were 
inexhaustible.  No  wonder  that  the 
services  of  honest  Filby  are  now  very 
often  in  demand,  and  that  an  item  of 
sixteen  pounds  appears  in  the  account 
of  Goldsmitii's  wardrobe  ex])en8es  for 
•*  half-dress  suit  of  ratteen,  lined  with 
satin — a  pair  of  silk-stocking  breeches 
— and  a  mu*  of  bloom-coloured  ditto.'* 
No  wouaer  that  with  this  and  other 
ex])ense8,  Goldsmith  found  embarrass" 
meuts  accumulating,  and  that  he  was 
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compelled  to  appropriate  the  proceeds 
of  future  labours  to  the  eiigenciea  of 
the  prc'<ont  moment.  It  was  n  busy 
year  with  him.  He  had  just  time  to 
steal  nway  witU  Jolinsoa  to  Oxford  j 
where  it  1^  Bald  he  received  the  degree 
of  M-B.|  but  in  a  few  day??  he  waa 
back  again  ;  the  derik  demanded  his 
]iiresenee  ;  he  was  still  a  laggard  ;  he 
muat  work  long  aud  eameBtly  hefora 
the  clouds  wliitm  seemed  to  t>e  gather- 
ing round  him  could  be  disaipatcd. 
His  poem  engaged  Ma  attention  at 
in  terra  U,  When  he  could  snateh  a 
few  momenta  from  other  labours  he 
bestoweil  them  upon  thin  more  conge^ 
nial  work.  It  was  toucheil  and  re- 
touched ;  pafiswiges  were  altered  and 
re -consit meted,  until  not  a  harah  or 
imperftfct  line  could  be  found,  and 
on  the  2Gth  of  May  1770,  "^Tlie  Deserted 
Village"  the  object  of  all  this  care, 
was  lirst  published.  The  first  edition 
waa  sold  at  onoe  ;  the  secnnd  edition 
was  disposed  of  in  a  clay  or  two  ;  and 
the  fifth  edition  wa,^  isi^ued  in  AuguRt. 
Triumjih  so  complete  liad  rarely  Ijeen 
seen,  Tlie  town  waa  deliglited  with 
the  production,  and  the  critics  echoed 
only  the  town's  delight.  The  same 
purity  and  Bimplieity  in  style  which 
had  distinguished  the  "  Traveller^'  and 
the  "^Vieir  of  Wakefield  "^^ the  same 
close  study  of  nature,'and  the  same  un- 
pretending Imt  touching  pathoji  which 
before  had  gone  to  all  hearts,  were 
now  agjiin  ■exhibited.  The  beautiful  but 
mournful  picture  of  "  Bweet  Auburn" 
was  *Taven  on  every  memory ;  and 
the  p(M.'t*3*  wiKh— that  he  might  die 
amid  the  secnes  of  his  early  days — 
was  expressed  "^nth  a  plaintive  melody 
that  few  could  read  without  emotion. 
In  all  my  wnndering-i  through  this  world  of 

imre, 
In  blU  toy  grief sJ—aud  God  Ijm  giTen  my 

fhari? — 
I  »ttlL  had  hopes,  my  lateet  hours  toeroTiUr 
Amidst  these  humble  bower*  to  Jlny  m@ 

down. 
To  husband  out  life's  tapor  at  the  clofle. 
And    keep  the  flam^^    from   WLSiiiig    hy 

rep'^se ; 
I  still  ]iad  bopos,  for  pride  attend ri  us  fitill, 
Amldjit  the  swains  to  show  my  boukdei&med 

skill, 
Around  my  fire  an  cveuiag  group  to  draw, 
Anl  tell  of  fill  I  Mt,  of  aU  I  paw; 
Aud  as  n  hniv,  \^h(>u  houuds  imd   homs 

purauo, 
Pnnt^  to  the  place  from  whence  at  firvt  she 


I  iitUl  had  bopofl,  my  long  vexation*  put> 
Here  to  return — and  dh  at  kamg  ai  latt. 

The  "  Deserted  Tillage"  resemblei 
in  its  style  the  "Tr&YeOe?;"  but,  as 
Campbell  remarks,  **  the  field  of  con-^ 
templation  in  the  latter  is  rather  desul- 
tory. The  other  poem  hat  an  0tid«ftriQg 
locality,  and  Latroduces  uji  to  being» 
with  whom  the  Imaginatioii  contrttctd 
au  intimate  friendalupi  Fiction  in 
poetry  is  not  the  reverse  of  truth,  bat 
her  soft  and  enchanting  resemblaitoe : 
and  this  ideal  beauty  of  nature  has 
been  seldom  united  with  bo  much 
sober  fidelity  aa  in  the  gixtup  and 
scenery  of  the  *  Deserted  VjUaec^"  ** 
There  is  a  finish  in  the  poem-^a  Soa^ 
ncss  of  expression— a  careful  pmning 
of  exuberances,  which,  while  it  etriket 
out  all  extraneous  ornaments,  leaviu  a 
fulness  of  colouring  behind^  audi  ii 
few  poets  have  excelled.  ^  Where  is 
the  poetry  of  which  one  half  ia  good  }** 
a^ks  Lonl  B>Ton.  ^  Is  it  the  .£iieid  T 
— is  it  Hilton's  ?— is  it  Dryden**  1— is 
it  any  one's,  except  Pope  and  C^ld- 
smith's  ?  The  *  Deserted  Village*  does 
not  contain  a  single  bad  llne«  Ami 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says^  '*  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  one  amang  the 
English  poets  less  likely  to  be  excelled 
in  his  own  style  than  the  author  of  the 
^  De^rted  Vuiage.'  Poiae«iiig  much 
of  the  compactnesa  of  Fopa^  veiiifieir 
tion  without  the  monotonous  BtafQctnie 
of  hij»  liuea^  the  poem  risea  aometiines 
to  the  swell  and  fnlnew  of  Dryden 
without  his  infiationa," 

The  *^Life  of  Paniell"^a  book  <rf 
which  Johnson  said  "it  ia  peor^''  not 
becau*ic  it  ia  poorly  written,  but  be- 
cause the  author  had  poor  mAterial% 
was  published  immediately  after  the 
**  Deserted  Yillage,*'  without  addkig 
mueli  to  its  au<£or'a  &mef  or  to  hii 
fmance^.  Gohismlth  had  still  a  lam 
amount  of  labour  nnfiniahed  i  but  the 
Homecks  are  go^ing  to  P^soii^  and  be 
cannot  r^ist  the  temptation  of  an  ex- 
cursion in  such  delightful  company. 
Fari^  howeTer,  haa  Tew  channa  fivr 
him  now,  and  the  light  laughter  of 
the  "  Jessamy  Bride*'  doee  not^  as  be- 
fore,  bring  moaie  to  hia  bouL  Anothv 
sound  IB  ever  in  his  ear :  it  wbitperato 
him  of  works  nncomplet^d  ;  of  pwiw 
ing  wants ;  and  of  long  weary  Jioma 
of  toll.  He  is  soon  on  Ine  way  to  Lon- 
don again ;  and  while  about  to  ^it 
the  Bherea  oiTmxk^  Hi©  '  '  "" 
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of  his  mother*8  death  is  brought  to 
him.  But  his  sorrow  must  be  of  brief 
duration  ;  he  must  hurry  onwards  ; 
and  even  the  tear-drop  must  not  loiter 
in  its  progress.  He  is  at  his  desk  once 
more,  and  still  stronger  is  the  necessity 
for  increased  exertion.  He  is  deter- 
mined to  make  amends  for  his  late  in- 
dnlgence,  and  undertakes  to  abridge 
his  ^  Roman  History"  for  fifty  guineas. 
A  "Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke"  is 
hastily  thrown  off,  and  gratitude  claim- 
ing a  slight  amount  of  his  time,  he  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  year 
writes  to  Lord  Clare  a  humorous  uttle 
poem,  in  acknowledgment  of  kindness 
which  that  nobleman  had  repeatedly 
shown  him.  This  production,  en- 
titled the  "  Haunch  of  Venison,"  writ- 
ten during  a  few  stolen  hours  of  leisure, 
although  plain  and  unpretending  in 
its  character,  possesses  considerable 
humour,  and  bears  evidence  through- 
out of  the  exhilaration  with  which 
Goldsmith  rose  from  his  labour-desk 
to  send  forth  a  few  sparkling  pleasant- 
ries from  the  stores  of  his  own  fancy. 
With  Lord  Clare,  Goldsmith  occasion- 
ally passed  a  few  weeks  at  Gosfield 
and  at  Bath  ;  and  that  their  intimacy 
was  of  the  most  pleasing  kind,  is  shown 
by  the  chatty  yet  respectful  tone  of 
&miliarity  which  is  displayed  in  tlie 
poem.  Rarely,  however,  could  Gold- 
smith avail  himself  ^of  friendly  invita- 
tions into  the  country ;  he  was  com- 
pelled to  persevere  with  his  numerous 
duties;  and  the  next  product  of  his 
industry,  the  **  History  of  England,"  was 
published  in  August,  1771.  Like  all 
nis  task-works,  this  book,  a  mere  com- 
pilation, was  characterised  by  that 
clear  elegant  style  of  which  he  was  so 
skilful  a  master.  Written  in  an  im- 
partial spirit,  the  History  was  how- 
ever conaemued  by  several  critics  for 
many  of  the  opinions  it  expressed. 
Crolosmith  was  indignantly  asked 
whether  he  wished  to  become  the  tool 
of  a  minister  as  well  as  the  drudge  of 
of  a  bookseller ;  and  he  was  warned 
against  betraying  his  country  for  base 
and  scandalous  pay.  Goldsmith  was 
too  fully  conscious  of  his  own  integrity 
to  heed  such  outcries  as  these,  and  his 
innocence  of  the  intentions  which  had 
been  imputed  to  him  are  best  answered 
in  his  own  words  : — "  I  have  been  a 
ffood  deal  abused  in  the  newspapers 
for  betraying  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple," said  be  in  a  letter  to  a  friend ; 


"  God  knows,  I  had  no  thought  for  or 
against  liberty  in  my  head  ;  my  whole 
aim  being  to  make  up  a  book  of  decent 
size,  'that,*  as  Squire  Richards  says, 
*  would  do  no  harm  to  nobody.'  How- 
ever, they  set  me  down  as  an  arrant 
Tory,  and,  consequently,  an  honest 
man.  When  you  come  to  look  at  any 
mrt  of  it,  you'll  say  that  I  am  a  sore 

Laoour  industriously  as  he  could, 
Oliver  Goldsmith  was  unable  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  pccimiary  em- 
barrassments in  which  he  was  involved. 
He  had  undertaken  too  much  ;  but  to 
relinquish  any  of  his  engagements,  was 
now  impossible.  When  only  two- 
thirds  of  his  work  uix)n  Natural  His- 
tory was  completed,  he  had  received 
and  spent  the  whole  of  the  remunera- 
tion— eight  hundred  guineas.  In  this 
position  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
sider whether  any  path  yet  remained 
open  by  which  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  was  surrounded  could  be  re- 
moved ;  and  the  stage,  seeming  to  pre- 
sent the  most  fEivourable  opening,  he 
entered  upon  it  once  again.  Another 
comedy  was  written,  and  forwarded  to 
Colmau ;  but  all  the  old  difficulties 
which  had  obstructed  the  progress  of 
the  "  Grood  Natured  Man,"  again  arose. 
Delay  followed  upon  delay.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1773,  Goldsmith  wrote  imploringly 
to  Colman  respecting  the  new  piece ; 
but  the  manager,  although  promising 
to  produce  it  with  all  speed,  entertained 
so  many  grave  fears  concerning  its 
success,  that  his  apprehensions  spread 
themselves  among  other  members  of 
the  company;  four  actors  threw  up 
their  parts,  and  the  author  was  in  de- 
spair at  the  discouraging  signs  which 
he  saw  on  every  side.  Colman  had  the 
strangest  fears  respecting  the  comedy. 
His  anticipations  of  failure  were  so 
gloomy,  that  he  took  no  pains  to  en- 
sure success-— not  a  new  scene  was 
painted — not  a  new  dress  was  manu- 
factured— and  four  epilogues  were 
written  before  the  capricious  manager 
could  find  one  suited  to  his  taste.  At 
last,  on  the  15th  March,  1773,  the 
comedy,  "  She  Stooj^  to  Conquer,"  was 
produced  ;  and  a  more  genuine  success 
never  attended  the  first  representation 
of  a  new  piece.  The  sentimental 
Comedy,  by  the  efforts  of  Cumber- 
land, had  lately  been  reviving,  but 
its  death-blow  was  now  struck.  Col- 
man was  assailed  with  such  a  torrent 
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of  witticism  from  the  newspapers 
for  his  want  of  judgment,  and  for 
the  lugubrious  opinions  he  had  ut- 
tered respecting  Gohlsmith's  produc- 
tion, that  flight  for  a  time  into  the 
countr}'  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
draw  oft'  the  attention  of  the  town. 
Goldsmith  met  with  nothing  but  congra- 
tulations from  his  friends  and  from  the 
majority  of  the  critics.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
"  I  know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years 
that  has  so  much  exhilarated  an  au- 
dience ;  that  has  answered  so  much  the 
ffreat  ends  of  comedy,  making  an  au- 
dience merry;"  and' "She  StooiMj  to 
Conquer  "  still  desen'cs  equally  favour- 
able commendation.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious :  Goldsmith's  wit  is  healthy  and 
ffenuine.  It  is  drawn  from  pure  sources ; 
it  commands  our  mirth  without  invad- 
ing any  other  feeling  of  our  hearts ; 
we  do  not  gain  one  emotion  at  the 
lacrifice  of  another  ;  we  laugh  heartily 
and  feel  no  ])ang ;  fur  we  know  that 
our  laughter  has  caused  no  })ang  to 
others.  **  Whether  it  be  enjoyment  or 
mischief  going  on  in  one  of  Goldsmith's 
comedies/'  says  Mr.  Forster,  **  the  pre- 
dominant impression  is  hearty,  jovial, 
and  sincere  ;  and  nobody  feels  the 
worse,  when  Tony,  after  fearful  jolt- 
ings down  Feather-bed  Jjane,  over  Up- 
and-down  Hill,  and  across  Heavv-tree 
Heath,  lodges  his  mother  in  the  Iioi'se- 
pond  :  —  the  laugli  clears  the  atmo- 
8phei*e  all  round  it." 

Jealous  of  the  wide-spread  popularity 
of  the  author  of  the  new  comedy.  Ken- 
rick,  the  malignant  writer,  who  had 
formerly  sliown  his  hostility  in  the 
"  Monthly  Review,"  now  wrote  a 
fresh  attack  upon  Goldsmith  in  the 
**  London  Packet."  Abusive  as  the 
literary  viper  had  l)een  before,  lie  now 
beciime  even  more  insulting.  Some  of 
his  scurrilities  too  were  levelled  against 
Miss  Homeck:  and,  unable  to  bear 
this  outrage  upon  his  feelings.  Gold- 
smith called  upon  the  pulilisher  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  author  of 
the  oftiensive  remarks,  and  of  demand- 
ing an  aiwlogy  from  liiiu.  A  struggle 
arose  —  blows  were  struck  —  an  action 
at  law  was  threatened,  but  event  nail  v 
the  matter  was  compromised  by  Gold- 
smith paying  to  the  publisher  £60,  to 
be  approj)riated  to  charitable  purposes. 
Though  willing  to  admit  an<:l  atone  for 
the  want  of  judgment  he  had  displayed 
in  this  occurrence,  Goldsmith  was  not 
slow  to  deny  in  a  spirited  letter  to  the 


papers  that  he  had  attempftod  to  inmde 
the  liberty  of  the  preM ;  for  that 
charge  had  been  advanced  aindnst  him 
by  many  of  the  sterner  criticB ;  trliito 
tfie  more  merrily  disposed  contented 
themselvci  by  laughing  at  the  whd« 
occurrence. 

"She  Stoops  to  Conqner**  bnmriit 
to  its  author  about  £500;  Vnt  IUm 
sum  was  too  small  to  avert  those  dJA- 
culties  which  drew  doeer  luronnd 
him  day  bv  da^.  His  spirits  now 
lost  their  elasticity.  His  ntlrtfa  wis 
forced  and  hollow;  and  thoDtfh,  br 
mixing  more  in  society,  and  liy  si- 
tending  more  frequently  at  the  dnh^ 
he  strove  to  forget  his  miserj,  the 
attempt  only  addra  to  the  evil  wlddl 
it  sought  to  remove.  Dr.  Beatti|L  fer 
a  very  inferior  production,  an  *]finay 
on  Truth,"  directed  against  Yoltdre 
and  Hume,  liad  been  rewarded  by  an 
unsolicited  pjension  of  £900  per  an- 
num: and,  it  was  anticipated  that 
upon  representation  being  made  in  the 
proper  quarter,  a  similar  &v0cir  migfat 
DC  bestowed  upon  (Goldsmith.  But  no ! 
Immediately  after  the  prodnctum  of 
the  ''  Deserted  Village,**  its  author  had 
been  solicited  to  wield  his  pen  iH  de- 
fence of  the  Ministrv — ^to  beoome^  la 
fact,  the  mere  hireling  advocate  (d 
party  politics.  Liberal  remuneratiOA 
wan  promised,  but  Goldsmith  shtmik 
from  the  self-debasement  which  the 
acceptance  of  such  an  offer  would  have 
caused.  He  had  his  reward.  Hie 
pension  was  refused!  Finishinff  one 
"  Grecian  History?*  and 
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volmne  of  the 

giving  the  last  touches  to  his 
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mated Nature,*'  he  next  completed  A 
revised  edition  of  his  "  Enquiry,**  and 
was  still  occupied  with  a  third  and 
compressed  edition  of  his  "  History  of 
England  for  school  purposes,**  a  *  Sur- 
vey of  Experimental  Pniloeophy,**  and 
with  a  translation  of  "  Scarron*8  Coodc 
Romance."  He  had  projected  a  *  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts  and  Sciences,**  and  his 
friends  had  promised  to  support  him 
as  contributors,  bnt  the  soneme  was 
not  favourably  received  by  the  book- 
sellers, and  was  abandoned.  And  now 
his  health,  injured  by  doee  application 
and  study,  his  buoyant  nature  com* 
pletely  laid  low,  no  stray  ffleam  of 
happy  sunshine  came  acroai  bia  path. 
He  who  had  been  formerly  so  fml  of 
ardent  hopefulness,  noW  saw  notfainff 
but  desolation  around  him ;  he  heara 
the  chill  breese  mounftillj  ii|^ifait; 
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the  summer  had  passed  away,  and  he 
knew  that  the  leaf  was  soon  to  fall.  A 
little  of  the  old  spirit  was  yet  to  be 
•hewn.  Strangely  had  his  manners 
altered ;  strangely  did  he  seem  to 
those  who  had  so  often  joined  with 
him  in  social  pleasures  and  in  hearty 
mirth.  Not  fully  conscious  of  the  cause 
of  this  change  in  his  demeanour,  for 
eren  his  most  intimate  friends  were 
unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  his 
difficulties,  jokes  were  freely  made 
upon  the  unhappy  poet;  and  on  one 
occasion,  a  series  of  mock  epitaphs 
were  written  to  his  memory.  A  little 
poem,  called  "Betaliation,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  sketches  of  those  with 
whoee  characters  ho  was  most  familiar, 
was  Goldsmith*8  response  to  his  merry 
aasulants.  This  poem,  as  Washington 
Irring  remarks,  '^for  its  graphic  truth, 
ite  nice  discrimination,  its  terse  good 
sense,  and  its  shrewd  knowledge  of  the 
world  must  have  electrified  the  club 
almost  as  much  as  the  first  appearance 
of  the  «  Traveller."  «  Retaliation  "  was 
the  last  work  written  by  Goldsmith, 
and  it  was  never  completed.  Even 
while  the  heart  was  recording  its  judg- 
ment upon  a  dearly  loved  friend — Sir 
Joahua^ynolds — the  hand  refused  its 
office.  A  nervous  affection,  to  which 
Qoldsmith  had  been  occasionally  sub- 
ject through  life,  now  attacked  him 
with  considerable  violence ;  and  the 
injudicious  use  of  some  medicine,  in 
the  efficacy  of  which  he  was  a  firm 
believer,  augmented  the  dangers  of  his 
complaint,  and  for  a  time  precluded 
the  hope  of  recovery.  Skilful  treat- 
ment, however,  restored  him  in  eomo 
dcCTee ;  but  he  was  still  very  woak 
and  low.  He  could  not  nleep.  The 
nights  passed  wearily,  but  still  no 
sleep  came  to  soothe  his  troubled 
brain.  There,  in  that  dark  night, 
when  all  was  still — save  his  own  faint 
breathing,  he  looked  back  across  the 
stormy  ocean  he  had  passed  over,  and 
the  surging  echoes  of  the  olden  time 
fell  upon  his  ear.  Thei*e,  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood,  he  was  still 
wandering,  happy,  lifjjht-hearted,  with 
the  gayest  flowers  strewn  around  him. 
Suddenly  the  Btomi-clouds  came  across 
the  sky,  and  then  all  was  dark  and 
desolate.  And  now  he  cannot  see 
through  that  dismal  gloom  :  he  tries  in 
vain  to  look  forward,  but  the  cloud 
prases  upon  his  soul,  and  a  voioe, 
gibing  and  jeering,  tortures  him  with 


its  ghastly  sounds.    He  starte  in  hor- 
ror, and  utters  a  cry  of  pain. 

'^Is  your  mind  at  ease?"  says  the 
kind  ph3rsician,  bending  over  him. 

"No,  no ;  it  is  not  i'^  and  the  dying 
man  seeks  again  for  that  repose  which 
is  denied  him.  It  comes  at  last — as 
gently,  as  sweetly  as  if  it  were  a  fore- 
taste of  that  tranquillity  he  is  after^ 
wards  to  enjoy.  It  is  only  onoe 
disturbed.  There  is  a  moment  of 
re-awakening  agony — a  stru^le  with 
the  bonds  by  which  he  is  stifl  impri* 
soned ;  and,  iust  as  the  dawn  was 
breaking,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
April,  1774,  the  spirit  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith passed  from  earth.  The  event 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  heart  of  all  the 
poet's  friends.  Johnson  felt  it  acutely ; 
iteynolds  was  too  much  affected  to 
continue  his  duties  during  the  day; 
and  Burke  burst  into  tears.  Gold-  . 
smith  had  for  some  years  resided  in 
tlio  Temple,  and  in  the  Temple  Churdi 
his  body  found  its  last  resting  plac^ 
A  public  funeral  was  at  first  suggested ; 
this  was  afterwards  abandoned ;  but 
his  friends  testified  their  respect  for 
his  memory  by  erecting,  two  years 
afterwards,  a  monument  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey — Dr.  Johnson  writing  the 
epitaph. 

Goldsmith  has  long  held  a  high 
T>osition  in  English  literature;  and 
his  reputation  will  continue  to  in- 
crease while  the  heart  yields  to  those 
truthful  impulses  which  he  knew 
so  well  how  to  awaken.  There  is  a 
charm  in  hin  graceful  words  and  in  his 
kindly  thoughts,  which  delights  while  it 
subdues  us.  Even  from  his  own  weak- 
ness he  gained  Htrcngth.  It  was  the 
strength  of  truth,  which  is  all-endur- 
ing. He  had  paHsed  through  strange 
vicissitudes — had  been  cast  amongst 
strange  company — had  mingled  with 
the  desolate  and  the  wandering,  but 
the  native  purity  of  his  mind  remained 
unchanged.  Ilis  thoughts  had  still 
the  same  soft  light  beaming  arotmd 
them.  "The  wreath  of  Goldsmitli," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "is  unsullied. 
He  wrote  to  exalt  i-irtue,  and  expose 
vice  ;  and  he  accomplished  his  task  in 
a  manner  which  raises  him  to  the  high- 
est rank  among  British  authors."  This 
is  noble  praise  ;  and  before  Uiis  the  few 
slight  specks  wliich  rest  upon  his  life, 
must  fade  for  ever.  *'Ue  was  a  man 
of  such  variety  of  powers,  and  of  such 
felicity  of  performance,"  says  Johnaon. 
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**that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best 
that  which  he  was  doinjf.  Let  not  his 
frailties  bo  remembered  ; — he  was  a 
verj'  ^reat  man."  But  we  rather  say 
with  Washington  Irving,  **  Let  them 
be  remembered,  since  their  tendency  is 
to  endear ;  and  we  question  whether  he 
himself  would  not  feel  gratified  in 
hearing  his  reader,  after  dwelling  with 
admiration  on  the  proofs  of  his  gi*eat- 
ncss,  close  the  volume  with  the  kind- 
hearted  phrase,  so  fondly  and  fami- 
liarly ejaculated,  of— poor  Goldsmith.' 


CHARLES  REECE  PEMBERTON. 

CuARLES  Reece  Pemberton  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  abilities  and  character. 
His  **  Remains,"  edited  by  Mr.  John 
Fowler,  of  Sheffield,  Ls  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  modem  books.  It  is 
written  in  a  clear  and  brilliant  style, 
and  the  subject  matter  is  of  sin^lar 
and  thrilling  interest.  I  scarcely  Enow 
any  book  which  reads  less  like  a 
book,  and  none  in  which  the  rosy  glow 
of  impassioned  speech  is  better  pre- 
served. What  Emerson  says  of  Mon- 
taign's  Essays  may  also  be  said  of 
these  *'  Remains," — "  Cut  the  words 
and  they  would  bleed :  they  are  vas- 
cular and  alive."  To  this  high  pi'aise 
I  will  add  another  commendation,  viz., 
that  "  poor  Charles,"  as  Ebenezer 
Elliott  sorrowfully  called  him,  has 
Nvi'itten  his  heart  in  these  pa^jes, 
which  literally  bum  with  tlie  fiery  life 
of  the  man,  and  reveal  the  depth  and 
fulness  of  his  affectionate  nature,  and 
the  lofty  chivalry  of  his  spirit.  The 
gi-cater  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  compositions  styled  "Tlie 
Pel  verj  nice  Papers,"  which  appeared 
originally  in  the  "Monthly  Rcposi- 
torv,"  then  edited  by  W.  J.  Fox, 
and  constituted  the  main  attraction 
of  that  periodical  even  in  its  ])alm- 
icst  days.  There  is  a  strange  and 
nameless  fascination  about  them,  and 
a  real  healthy  blood  running  through 
the  sentences,  which  we  rarely  fmd 
in  literary  pei*f<.»rmances.  And  it 
is  this  fact  which  constitutes  their 
charm.  For  Pemberton  was  not  an 
educated  man,  in  the  scholastic  sense, 
nor  did  he  ever  receive  instruction  in 
rhetoric,  or  the  *'  art  of  composition," 
as  it  is  called  ;  he  was  self-taught,  and 
his  style  was  his  own.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  keen  perceptions,  impres- 


sionability, and  emotiveneos,  and  had 
the  faculty  of  representing  what  he 
saw  and  telt  with  startling  Tividness. 
His  intellect  was  of  a  vezy  nigh  order, 
but  it  was  discursive  rather  than  lo- 
gical, although  he  could  reason  well 
enough  sometimes,  as  his  ''Sixpenny- 
worth  of  Tmth"  saffidentljr  proves. 
It  could  not  be  expected,  however,  that 
a  man  whose  whole  life  was  consumed 
in  wanderings — whose  foot  had  trod- 
den upon  aU  the  soils  of  the  earth- 
should  have  a  regularly-developed  and 
well-balanced  mind.  The  only  wonder 
is  that,  amidst  the  various  vicissitades 
of  his  fortune,  he  should  have  done  so 
much  for  his  own  culture^  and  have 
left  so  much  behind  him  worthy  <^ 
preservation. 

Along  with  his  other  gifts,  however, 
he  had  genius,  which  is  a  thing  that 
cannot  be  hidden,  but  permeatei 
through  all  the  doings  of  its  possessor, 
and  crowns  him  lord,  as  with  a  coronet 
of  simbeams.  Hence  the  mind  of 
Pemberton  Was  always  active,  open, 
receptive,  reproductive.  His  sensitive- 
ness was  intense ;  he  was  alive  in  the 
universe  ;  and  enjoyed  and  snffieied 
far  more  keenly  than  ordinaxr  men. 
His  love  of  nature  amounted  abso- 
lutely to  passion  ;  it  was  ofti^  a  fieiy 
whirl  of  delight)  and  carried  him  out 
of  himself.  In  calmer  moments,  in  the 
presence  of  beautiful  scenery,  his  soul 
seemed  to  melt  away  and  nungle  with 
the  landscape.  And  then  how  gratefal 
he  was  for  such  pure  and  deep  enjoy- 
ment, and  how  fervently  he  thanked 
Go<l  that  he  was  capable  of  it,  in  the 
midst  of  his  poverty  and  distreas.  It 
gave  zest  to  life,  and  sinews  to  en- 
durnnce.  He  used  to  say,  even  when 
he  had  scarcely  shoes  to  his  feet^  or 
bread  to  eat,  that  he  was  a  rich  man  ! 
And  rich  he  certainly  was,  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  wealth  of  the  sonl :  in 
virtue,  intelligence,  and  love.  He  had 
a  noble  and  generous  hearty  and  was 
full  of  fine  impulses.  Distreas,  even 
when  he  was  distressed,  softened  him 
to  tears,  and  always  drew  relief  from 
his  purse,  when  there  was  anything  in 
his  purse.  He  could  not  hwx  to  see 
any  human  being  suffer,  althourii  he 
could  suffer  himself,  and  sav  notning. 
'^  I  had  rather  bear  pain  than  see  it 
endured,"  was  one  of  his  notable 
sayings.  Hence  there  are  innumera- 
ble anecdotes  on  record  of  his  geneRNiB 
aid  to  distressed  personsy  all  of  which 
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ehow  the  humanity  and  real  kindness 
of  hid  disposition. 

But  as  nature  had  given  him  a 
decided  bias  to  humane  and  beneficent 
deeds,  so  she  had  likewise  given  him  a 
determined  hatred,  abhorrence,  and 
scorn  of  whatever  was  mean,  low,  and 
unjust  in  human  transactions.  There 
was  no  medium  in  him  ;  his  love  and 
hatred  were  alike  intense  :  he  exalted 
to  heaven,  or  crushed  mercilessly  to 
helL  Beautiful  it  was  to  be  the  object 
of  his  affection, — to  repose  iu  the  sun- 
shine of  his  spirit,  and  feel  the  warmth 
and  the  glow  of  his  love  ;  and  equally 
terrible  to  endure  his  hate,  and  the 
withering  and  passionate  storm-bursts 
of  hia  scorn.  To  act  rightly,  nobly, 
generously !  this  was  Pemberton's  test 
of  a  man ;  and  whoso  acted  thus  was 
hia  Mend  and  brother.  To  act  con- 
trary to  this  was  the  one  thinff  on 
earth  which  he  could  not  endure. 
''Away  with  liars  and  false-dealing 
men,**  he  used  to  say,  **we  have  had 
enough  of  them,  and  the  stench  of 
their  trail  pollutes  the  earth."  Neither 
could  he  endure  purse-pride,  or  the 
contumely  which  purse-proud  men 
heap  upon  those  who  are  less  fortu- 
nate in  purse-wealth  than  themselves. 
Many  a  time  when  it  was  his  best 
policy  and  worldy  interest  to  conciliate 
certain  people  into  whose  company  he 
was  thrown  during  his  wanderings, — 
people  who  could  have  helped  him  iu 
getting  audiences  to  attend  his  lectures 
— he  has  stood  up,  and  with  dilated 
nostrils  and  quivering  li^js,  denounced 
them  with  the  pride  of  an  archangel. 
He  would  be  patronized  by  no  one ; 
for  this  was  humiliation  :  but  if  a  sym- 
pathizing person  came  generously  to 
nelp  him,  tne  grip  of  his  warm  hand, 
ana  the  speechless,  yet  eloquent,  ex- 
pression of  his  large  dark  eyes,  attested 
to  his  thankfulness  and  gratitude. 
People  loved  him  very  much,  or  not  at 
all,  for  he  attracted  or  repelled  with 
irresistible  force  all  who  came  within 
the  sphere  of  his  orbit.  It  has  been 
my  fortune  to  mix  largely  with  his 
friends,  and  sometimes  with  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  although  the  latter  have 
8rx>ken  of  him  as  an  incomprehensible, 
fierce,  strange,  and  impracticable  man, 
the  former  have  uniformly  extolled 
him  as  one  of  the  best,  noblest,  and 
most  ffifted  of  his  race. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
thoee  who  thus  eulogized  him  were 


themselves  the  flower  of  the  land;  men 
and  women  of  large  gifts  and  attain- 
ments, and  often  of  real  genius. 
Amongst  them  were  Justice  (then 
Sergeant)  Talfourd,  Charles  Kembleu 
Macready,  W.  J.  Fox,  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  B.  H.  Home,  Ebenezer  ElliotL 
Mr.  Adams  (Jimius  Redivivus),  ana 
others  of  less  note. 

Pemberton  was  the  most  open  and 
honest  of  men.  There  was  no  reserve 
in  his  nature  ;  what  he  felt  he  spoke 
without  regard  to  conventionality,  or 
prudence.  He  did  not  know,  indeed, 
what  prudence  was,  and  convention- 
ality was  one  of  the  demons  which  he 
believed  himself  commissioned  to  de- 
stroy. It  was  terrible  to  listen  to  the 
denunciations  which  he  hurled  against 
it.  According  to  his  view,  it  had 
defaced  the  holy  image  of  God  in  the 
soul ;  stifled  the  natural  feelings  and 
affections  of  the  hearty  and  put  a  mask 
which  was  not  hmnan  upon  humanity. 
He  used  to  complain  bitterly  in  hu 
private  hours  that  there  were  so  few 
men  or  women  in  the  world  who  dared 
to  act  the  truth.  What  they  felt  and 
believed  was  not  represented  by  their 
words  and  deeds,  but  was  kept  back 
for  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy  and  conven- 
tionality. He  longed  to  get  near  to 
men  ;  to  be  admitted  to  the  asylum 
of  their  hearts, — when  he  thought 
them  worthy  at  least, — and  behold! 
he  found  himself  a  poor  stranger  at 
the  outer  portals.  To  a  man  like 
Pemberton,  who  longed  for  sympathy 
and  friendship, — whose  whole  soul  was 
as  transparent  as  crystal, — who  knew 
no  cloaks  or  disguises,  this  cold  man- 
nerism and  reserve  were  sure  to  be 
distresjiii^  and  painful.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  He  could  not  shape 
the  world  to  his  mind,  and  his  mind 
would  not  shape  to  the  world.  He 
had  been  schooled  in  adversity,  suffer- 
ing, and  wrong,  hopeless  of  redress, — 
utterly  hopeless !  and  now  that  he 
was  fj-ee,  he  abhorred  and  denounced 
oppression,  and  with  it  all  the  forma 
which  tyrannize  over  men  in  society. 
"  Oh !  tliat  men  would  deal  sincerely  wifli 
each  otlier,"  he  used  to  say,  **  that  they 
would  not  sneak,  fawn,  or  lie  ;  there 
would  then  be  hope  for  the  world." 
Poor  Pemberton !  if  he  could  have 
humoured  the  world  a  little  more,  his 
lot  would  have  been  happier.  If  he 
had  possessed  the  smallest  portion  of 
prudence,   his    own    fortunes    would 
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never  have  been  reduced  so  low  as 
thev  were.  He,  was  an  indirilval, 
anJ  could  not  amalgamate  with  ele- 
ments foreign  to  his  nature,  and  only 
sought  those  that  were  homogeneous 
to  it. 

He  certainly  lacked  K'dance  ;  there 
was  not  enougli  lum>»er  in  his  hold  ;  he 
was,  siive  his  niain-sheetV  rectitude 
and  sincerity,  nil  studding-sails  and 
fiky-scraiKM-s.  Very  few  such  ci-aft, 
however,  have  been  launched  upon  the 
sea  of  time.  A  right  royal  craft,  with 
Starr}'  pennons,  sailing  gallantly 
through  storms  and  tempests,  but 
never  tinding  a  haven,  until  he  at  last 
found  a  grave. 

From  his  youth  upwards  he  had 
manife.st<?d  the  same  peculiarities  of 
character  which  marked  his  subse- 
quent career.  Confiding  and  generous, 
he  always  gave  full  j)lay  to  his  im- 
pulses, and  left  his  actions  to  explain 
themselves.  His  nervous  sensibility 
was  excessive,  amounting  almost  to 
disease,  and  it  occasioned  him  many  a 
pang  which  coarser  natui-es  wouhl  have 
teen  spared,  and  likewise  many  a 
rupture  which  such  natures  were  in- 
capable of  feeling.  He  was  j)roud, 
too,  and  insolence  met  with  no  mercy 
at  his  hands.  But  there  were  deep 
fountains  of  love  in  his  heart,  and  he 
was  alwavs  readv  to  forgive  injuries. 
And  yet  liis  wild,  nomadic  life,  which 
had  l>eon  nurtured  and  develoiied  in 
the  rudest  and  fiercest  society,  amongst 
storms  and  battles,  wjis  not  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  such  feelings.  IJLs 
natural  temper  and  disposition  wore, 
however,  too  strong  for  the  crust  of  his 
environments,  and  burst  genially  and 
healthily  through  it.  He  was  fiery  and 
l>assionate  enough,  it  is  true,  at  times, 
and  his  words  were  bolts  which  struck 
remorselessly  home ;  but  he  was  at  the 
bottom  as  genth*  as  a  woman.  He  was 
always  fond  of  childi'en,  and  they  were 
instinctively  <lrawn  to  him  and  loved 
him.  Once,  whilst  walking  with  a 
friend,  he  saw  a  mother  beating  her 
little  girl.  He  immediately  sprang 
forward,  caught  the  little  thing  in  his 
arms,  anil  remunstrato<l  with  the  asto- 
nished parent  after  such  a  fashion  that 
she  i»resently  confessed  herself  wrong 
and  wept,  llie  child  still  clung  to 
him,  ana  he  ha«l  some  diflicidty  in  leav- 
ing it.  He  ha«l,  amongst  other  things, 
asked  the  woman,  "whether  there  were 
no  love  in  a  mother's  heart  stronger 


than  blows  whereby  to  goveni  *  rer 
fractory  child  ;"  and  tbiiB  afterwards 
led  to  a  long  discoune  from  him  on 
the  power  of  kindness.  Through  the 
whole  of  his  writings  it  is  easy  to 
discern  the  same  spirit,  even  when  his 
wrath  is  fiercest.  And  in  ordinary 
conversation,  except  when  he  was 
roused  by  indignant  and  irresistible 
feelings,  his  words  were  soft  and 
mu8i(Mil  as  a  lut«,  and  his  whole 
manner  was  chaste,  gentle,  and  refined. 
It  was  these  qruuities  which  made 
him  welcome  to  so  many  homes  in 
England  during  his  life-time,  and 
which  have  flung  around  his  memory 
— now  that  he  is  no  more — a  calm  halo 
and  a  sweet  incense.  Personal  qualifi- . 
cations,  however,  were  not  the  only 
charm  which  belonged  to  him,  nor 
were  his  writings  the  best  efibrts  of 
his  genius.  It  was  in  the  capaeitv 
of  lecturer,  or  as  he  used  to  call  ft 
**  Illustrator  of  the  Human  Passions," 
that  he  chiefiy  excelled,  and  that 
exhibited  him  mdced  in  a  new  light 
upon  a  higher  platform.  Shakespeare 
was  the  gi*eat  master  whose  character 
he  studied  ;  and  perhaps  no  man  «ver 
entered  more  profoundly  into  the  poet's 
meaning,  or  developed  it  more  succeae- 
fullyinhisinmersouations.  Mr.  Fowler, 
in  his  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Peml)ei*ton,  v.'hich  is  attached  tO  his 
^'Uemaius,"  says,  Tt  was  on  Shak- 
speare's  tragic  characters  that  Pember- 
ton  most  delighted  to  discourse.  On 
them  he  lavitdied  all  the  resources  of 
ai*t,  and  all  his  powers  (^  thought; 
thev  were  the  study  of  the  best  part 
of  Ills  life.  Tliey  afforded  him  full 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
fiicuUies  of  acute  perception  and 
searching  analysis.  The  substance  of 
his  lectures  on  ShaksTieare,  would, 
if  ])rinted  and  publishea.  be  the  most 
useful,  eloquent,  and  philoeophical  ex- 
position of  the  genius  of  the  poet 
that  the  world  has  yet  had.  But  nad 
a  book  l>een  written  by  himself— in 
which  should  have  appeared  erery 
material  word  he  uttered  on  the 
subject — it  woiUd  not  have  given  more 
than  an  outline  of  his  design.  His  own 
language  in  print,  graphic  as  it  is,  does 
not  convey  his  full  meanins  ;  it  wants 
the  vitality  which  he  could  inftise  by 
his  look,  voice,  and  action.  His  lectures 
on  Hamlet,  Leiir,  Macbeth,  and  King 
John,  were  more  satiiffinff  to  the 
mind  than  most  theatrioRl  pMnMUmeet 
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of  thesd  trugedies.  His  introductory 
remarks  on  Hamlet  were  especially 
fetriking,  and  placed  the  scenes  and 
circnmstancefl  of  the  opening  of  the 
play  visibly  before  the  eyes  of  his 
hearers.  Shylock  and  Brutus  were 
characters  on  which  he  frequently 
spoke  ;  the  contemplation  of  the  latter 
was  pleasing  on  account  of  his  beautiful 
goodness  ;  and  the  former  he  believed 
exhibited  signs  of  original  virtue 
which  have  rarely  been  acknowledged. 
His  lecture  on  Hamlet,  or  on  any 
other  character,  was  not  in  detail  the 
same  at  one  time  as  at  another;  its 
ffeneral  outline  was  the  same,  but  the 
filling  up  was  from  matter  generated 
bv  his  latest  thoughts,  so  that  he 
always  approached  the  subject  with 
freshness  of  spirit.  The  illustrations 
of  the  Shaksperian  lectures  were  given 
by  him  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature.  Some  of  the  passages  of  pathos 
and  passion  from  tne  great  tragedy 
Were  acted  with  a  judgment  and 
power  rarely  equalled  ;  and  the  scenes 
were  realized  to  a  creater  extent  than 
thcT  can  often  be  in  a  theatre. 
Altnough  he  had  the  greatest  contempt 
for  mere  pomposity  of  delivery,  and 
mechanism  of  stage  trickery,  wliich 
are  so  prevalent  in  representations  of 
tragedy,  he  frequently  spoke  in  terms 
of  generous  praise  of  such  individuals 
as  he  knew  were  capable  of  the  conceiv 
tion  and  personation  of  tragic  charac-  i 
ter.  On  Mr.  Macready's  abilities  as  an  ; 
actor,  he  frequently  and  delightedly  | 
expatiated :  and  he  regarded  that 
gentleman's  performances  of  Hamlet,  I 
Macbeth,  Lear,  Brutus,  and  some  other 
of  Shakspctore's  characters,  as  amongst 


the  noblest  triumt)hs  of  histrionic  skill 


that   the  world  has  seen,  exhibiting  i 
such  a  combination  of  art  and  genius,  I 
that  he  considered  him  entitled  to  I'ank 
as  the  greatest  of  all  actors,  ancient  or 
modem." 

Mr.  Fowler's  testimonv  to  the  great 
histrionic  abilities  of  Femberton,  is 
confirmed  by  some  of  the  highest  men 
connected  with  literature  and  the  stage. 
In  1828,  Justice  Talfounl,  author  of 
"  Ion,"  and  editor  of  the  "  New  Month- 
ly Magazine*' — saw  him  j)erform  at 
the  Hereford  Theatre— and  was  so 
struck  with  the  power  and  genius  which 
characterized  his  impersonations,  that 
he  WTot«  an  article  in  his  Magazine, 
entitled  "A  New  Tragic  Actor,"  in 
which  hd  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of 


warm  and  generous  praise.  ''Wi 
have  seen  Mr.  Pemberton,"  he  sAyt. 
''not  as  a  lecturer,  but  as  an  actor, 
and  having  no  pergonal  knowledge  H 
him,  have  watched  him  with  all  th6 
disinterested  severity  of  practised 
criticism ;  and  the  result  is,  we  think 
his  claims  well  worthy  of  a  particular 
iDtroduction  to  the  theatrical  publio 
of  London.  We  saw  him  during  the 
assize  week  at  Hereford,  in  Hotspur, 
Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Shylock,  and  Viiv 
ginius  ;  for  the  two  first  he  was  entirely 
unsuited,  and  left  us  with  a  decidedly 
unfavourable  impression.  In  the  second 
he  gave  some  clever  touches,  though 
it  was  obviously  out  of  his  line  ;  and 
in  the  two  last  he  exhibited  such 
power  of  conceiving  and  expressing 
tragic  passion,  as  we  have  rarely  seen 
equalled.  His  Shylock  was  altogether 
more  deeply  toned  than  any  perform* 
ance  of  the  character  we  can  caU  to 
mind :  less  various  and  pointed  than 
Kean's,  but  more  intense  m  its  Borr6W 
and  more  terrible  in  its  revenge.  With 
him  the  proposed  slaughter  ct  Antonio 
wore  the  air  not  of  a  murder  but  df  a 
sacrifice.  His  joy  at  the  losses  of  his 
enemy,  his  savage  determination,  and 
his  thirst  for  vengeance,  were  tempered 
and  deepened  by  a  solemnity  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  old  times  of 
Hebrew  austerity  and  greatness.  You 
might  fancy  that  beneath  the  ^aberdin6 
of  the  despised  usurer,  his  bosom 
swelled  with  the  proud  recollections  of 
his  race,  and  that  bv  a  fraud  derived 
from  the  necessity  of  long  oppression, 
he  had  snatched  the  judicial  balance 
and  knife,  in  wliich,  with  the  flesh  of 
the  flcorner,  his  wrongs  might  be 
weighed  and  avenced.  Others  have 
indicated  for  Shylock  the  affections 
and  the  rights  of  a  man,  so  long  denied 
to  his  injured  nation,  but  no  one  has, 
to  our  apprehension,  so  finely  asserted 
the  dignity  of  liis  ancient  line,  and  the 
fcai-ful  energies  of  a  i)eople  who  once 
dis|x?nsed  the  visible  judgments  of 
offended  Heaven.  A  little  coarsenese 
there  sometimes  was ;  now  and  then  an 
ill-regulated  tone  which  might  provoke 
a  momentary  disposition  to  smile  ;  but 
the  next  moment  a  heart-searching  look 
and  tone  would  make  one  feel  that 
thei-e  was  true  passion  far  jMwt  jesting 
with. 

"In  Virgiuius,  the  early  part  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  entire 
absence  of  nil  imitation  of  Macready's 
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performance  ;  so  entire  that  we  sbould 
guess  he  never  saw  it :  as  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
refraijiing  from  the  involuntary  at- 
tempt to  borrow  some  traits  from  a 
picture  so  rich,  various,  and  true. 
Here  he  ] clayed  sensibly  and  feelingly  : 
but  we  missed  that  wannth  of  colouring 
in  which  the  old  Eoman  father  has 
l»eeu  wont  to  live  before  us.  He  first 
struck  us  powerfully  in  the  closing 
scene  of  the  third  act,  where  the  atro- 
cious claim  of  Appius  is  gradually 
unfolded  by  the  reluctant  messenger  ; 
he  gave  the  stifled  passion  with  creat 
effect,  and  afterwards  grew  too  loud 
for  the  area  in  which  we  saw  hinu 
But  his  main  effect  was  produced  in 
the  scene  where  Virginius  stabs  his 
beloved  daughter  to  preserve  her  from 
the  grasp  of  the  ravisner.  His  haggard 
gaze  of  despair,  when  suddenly  bereft 
of  all  hope  by  the  defeat  of  his  fiEunt- 
hearted  friends,  and  surrounded  by  the 
guard  of  the  Decemvir;  the  deadly 
glare  of  his  eye,  and  sudden  convulsion 
of  his  frame  when  he  sees  the  knife  and 
instantly  perceives  the  use  to  which  it 
must  be  applied ;  the  maze  of  horror 
in  which  lie  inflicts  the  fatal  wound  ; 
the  moment  for  which  he  stands  stu- 
pidly gazing  at  the  bloody  instrument, 
and  his  fearful  awakening  to  the  senso 
of  that  revenge  for  which  alone  he  is 
to  live,  were  as  appalling  as  any  of 
the  mortal  horrors  which  people  our 
darkest  remembrances  of  tragic  acting. 
In  the  last  act,  his  distraction  widen 
was  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry,  was  executed  finely.  His  attack 
on  Ai)i)ius  was  almost  too  frightful, 
and  his  melting  into  natural  sorrow  at 
the  end,  though  less  picturesque  than 
Macready's,  had  a  pathos  of  its  own." 

This  tine  and  generous  criticism  from 
so  admirable  a  scholar,  could  not  fail  to 
excite  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject 
of  it  amongst  the  theatrical  people  of  j 
London.  This  indeed  was  Talfourd's  ' 
design  in  writing  it :  although  he  was 
by  no  means  sure— from  the  strange 
eccentricities  of  Pemberton — that  he 
would  succeed  u])on  the  London  boards. 
"  For,"  savs  Talfourd,  "  he  possesses 
genius  witli  strong  peculiarities,  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  long  habit  and 
unmerited  obscurity  ;  and  we  cannot 
tell  whether  the  town  will  understand 
him  suflicient  at  first  to  give  him  fSur 
play  ;  but  if  by  some  strange  inflection 
he  does  not  make  them  laugh  before  he 


makes  them  weep,  his  peGa]iariti«B 
will  be  consecratea  into  Tirtnes.  W« 
have  not  heard  him  lecture,  but  we 
imderstand  he  has  a  theoiy — ^which 
he  illustrates  most  forcibly — of  the  deli- 
neation of  every  feeling  by  its  appro- 
priate tone  ;  and  we  suspect  tiiat  the 
singularities  of  voice,  to  whidi  we  have 
alluded,  arise  from  an  anxiety  to 
realize  his  own  conception^  whidi, 
unless  carefully  guardeNa  against^  or 
largely  allowed  for,  may  be  prejadicial 
to  the  just  appreciation  of  his  meritB.** 

Through  Mr.  Talfourd*8  infloenoe 
i^ith  Charles  Kemble, — the  manager  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre, — Pemberton 
appeared  at  tliat  Theatre  in  March 
l&2d,  in  Vir^nius  and  Shylock,  but 
he  did  not  hit  the  public  taste,  and 
the  newspaper  critics  gave  the  most 
contradictory  reports  of  his  acting. 
Talfourd  summed  up  these  reports  m 
another  article  in  the  "  New  Monthly 
Magazine,"  in  which  he  shows  that 
most  of  the  critics — as  usual— did  not 
know  what  they  were  talking  about 
The  "Spectator  "and  the  ^£zam- 
iner,"  however,  spoke  veiy  hiriily 
of  his  performances ;  and  two  articles 
appeared  in  the  former  paper  by  a 
correspondent)  on  the  Virginius  and 
the  Shylock,  not  giving  mere  results, 
but  entering  into  particulars,  which 
bear  strong  marks  of  fine  and  accurate 
observation,  and  which,  says  Talfourd, 
^'cannot  be  read  by  an  unprejudiced 
]f)erson  without  a  conviction  that  their 
subject  is  a  man  of  genius." 

Notwithstanding  all  this  fine  appre- 
ciation and  generous  defence  of  Em- 
berton by  the  noble-hearted  Talfourd 
and  others,  he  never  again— so  fitf  as  I 
have  learned — ^appeared  in  a  London 
theatre.  He  had  stirred  up  the  ^e- 
atrical  world,  however,  by  nis  efforts, 
and  had  drawn  towards  him  some  high 
literary  people,  who  were  anxious  to 
aid  and  honour  him.  He  was  snhse- 
queutly  engaged  at  the  Theatre  Boyal, 
Birmingham,  where  he  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received,  and  Mb  services  were  in 
continual  requisition  in  the  prorinoes. 
He  devoted  himself  however,  chiefly  to 
lecturing  on  ''social  readinffB^**  poetry, 
and  to  delineations  of  Shakesperes 
tmgic  characters.  His  ''social  read- 
ings "  are  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Fowler : 
"It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceiTe  a 
more  pleasant  mode  of  spendinff  an 
evening^  than  was  ezperienoed  bgrttioae 
who  enjoyed  those  rue  opportunities^ 
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SxuTotmded  by  several  hundreds  of  in- 
telligent indiyiduals,  he  would  sit  in 
the  midst,  and  after  briefly  speaking  of 
the  advantages  to  be  aerived  from 
x^eading  aloud  in  social  parties,  he 
would  read  from  a  book — a  tale  or  essay 
—on  some  subject  of  general  interest. 
The  authors  from  -vniose  works  he 
usually  made  selections,  are  those  who, 
to  grace  and  freedom  of  expression, 
unite  sentiments  to  which  humanity 
instinctively  responds.  Whether  he 
read  for  a  long  or  a  short  time,  his 
hearers  never  tired ;  the  ease,  elegance, 
and  efficiency  of  his  style  completely 
captivated  them.  It  was  delightful  to 
see  the  care-worn  &ces  in  his  audiences 
gradually  assume  aspects  of  happiness. 
Those  who  had  come  into  the  room 
stiff  and  formal,  relaxed  first  one  limb 
and  then  another,  until  their  whole 
appearance  bespoke  imconstraincd  and 
tranquil  enjoyment.  Beading  never 
before  seemed  so  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  promoting  plea- 
sure and  goodness.  His  taste  and  skill 
were  perhaps  seldom  shown  to  greater 
advantage,  Uian  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  modulated  his  voice  in  these  illus- 
trations of  social  reading.  K,  for  in- 
stance, he  was  reading  a  tale,  he  did 
not  act  nor  narrate  it ;  he  simply  read 
it ;  and  yet  with  every  change  of  scene 
or  drcumstance,  his  voice  rose  or  fell, 
softened  or  swelled,  as  the  occasion 
required. 

**  The  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  Bri- 
tish poets  were  frequently  examined 
and  iUustrated  by  Pemberton.  Never 
were  criticisms  so  understamhUe  as 
those  delivered  by  him;  and  it  was 
impoosible  for  any  persons  of  ordinary 
intelUgence  to  hear  him  without  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  his  discussions. 
To  many  he  waa  the  first  herald  of  the 
sweet  influences  of  poetry.  Byron, 
Elliott,  Coleridge,  Hemans,  and  others, 
living  and  dead,  who  stir  the  blood, 
quicken  the  affections,  or  expand  the 
intellect,  by  their  "might  of  mind," 
had  in  him  a  worthy  expositor.  He 
was  happy  in  dwelling  on  passages  of 
delicate  beauty,  or  in  soaring  with  con- 
ceptions of  glorious  magnificence.  No- 
thing could  be  more  simply  pleasing 
than  his  delivery  of  Mrs.  Heman's 
lines  called  the  **  Better  Land ;"  and 
nothing  more  terribly  grand,  than  his 
manner  of  giving  "  Satan's  Address  to 
the  Sun,"  from  "Paradise  Lost."  Those 
who  heard  him  never  can  forget  the 


feeling  and  sublimity  with  which  he 

Ejured  forth  Milton's  "Hail!  Holy 
ight!"  For  mere  effect,  perhaps, 
nothing  has  ever  excelled  his  recita- 
tion of  the  well-known  "  Alonzo  the 
Brave,  and  the  Fair  Imogene."  Al- 
though the  lines  are  as  familiar  as 
household  words  to  most  people,  and 
although  he  used  to  warn  his  audience 
to  try  to  resist  his  influence,  he  invari- 
ably succeeded  in  producins  palpable 
manifestations  of  horror  at  ttie  appear- 
ance of  the  Spectre  in  the  Marriage 
Festival.  On  many  occasions  a  great 
majority  of  those  present  testified  their 
excitement  by  involuntarily  rising  from 
their  seats.  His  relations  of  humorous 
stories  were  also  much  admired,  and 
often  asked  for.  At  his  pleasure  he 
could  make  his  audience  either  laugh 
or  weep.  In  some  of  his  lectures  on 
poetry,  he  introduced  metrical  stories 
of  his  own  writing.  These  were  always 
received  with  enthusiasm,  though  the 
name  of  the  author  was  generally  un- 
announced." 

These  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
persons  who  hatl  the  advantage  of 
knowing  Pemberton,  and  of  hearing 
him  frequently,  will  illustrate  that 
part  of  his  mind  and  character  which 
is  not  represented  by  his  "Remains." 
He  had  been  an  actor  in  the  "West 
Indies,  and  manager  of  some  theatres 
there,  before  he  came  to  England  in 
1828;  and  he  seems  to  -have  devoted 
himself  to  his  art  with  all  the  fervour 
of  his  nature.  He  had  undergone  a 
long  preparatory  discipline,  and  ouglit 
to  have  been  eminently  successful  as 
an  actor,  for  he  had  all  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  this  office  besides 
the  discipline.  A  fine  voice,  of  won- 
derful flexibility  and  power ;  fine  and 
accurate  concej^tions  of  character,  and 
genius  to  embody  them ;  a  commanding 
stage  presence,  and  a  face  capable  of 
expressing  the  deepest  emotions,  and 
the  fiercest  and  darkest  as  well  as  the 
highest  and  noblest  passions.  He  knew 
well  his  own  power,  and  the  failure  of 
the  London  people  to  appreciate  his 
performances  never  daunted  or  dis- 
couraged him.  He  had  been  used  to 
neglect,  to  misapprehension,  to  poverty ; 
and  now  that  the  grand  vision  which 
London  held  before  his  eyes  had  va- 
nished, he  walked  back  bravely  to  the 
old  beaten  pathway  of  his  life,  resolved, 
])crhap8,  to  swerve  from  it  no  more, 
and  certainly  resolved  to  make  it  as 
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will  lose  much  of  its  charm  ;  for  it  is  a 
complete  abandonment  of  the  writer's 
spirit  to  the  genius  of  the  place.  Tlie 
unsympathizing  reader  will  find  it 
very  extravagant  at  times,  and  will  be 
inclined  to  ask  if  the  man  who  wrote 
it  was  not  mad !  But  all  will  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  deep  feeling  in  it- 
passionate  love  of  nature— and  gorgo- 
ous,  yet  most  literal,  description.  Sher- 
wooa  Forest  lives  in  it,  and  blooms 
throughout  the  sentences.  The  wild 
gorse  is  there  ;  the  magnificent,  grace- 
ful, and  ladylike  birches  ;  the  desolate 
old  oaks,  '•  the  ruined  Palmyra  of  the 
forest;"  the  holy  calm  and  deep  soli- 
tude ;  the  Bong-biixls,  the  sunshine, 
and  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  over  it 
alL  Tliis  paper  will  show  the  reader 
what  I  mean  by  Pemberton's  intense 
love  of  nature,  his  power  of  descri])tion, 
his  wild  painting  and  utterance.  Sher- 
wood Forest  was  especially  dear  to 
him ;  and  more  than  once  he  has 
walked  all  the  way  from  London  to 
enjoy  one  quiet  happy  day  in  its  old 
sylvan  solitudes.  At  Kdwinatone,  which 
I  name  always  the  ca^ntai  of  SherwofKl, 
Pcmberton^s  name  is  as  familiar  to  the 
villagers  as  household  words.  His  lx)ok 
— the  "Remains,"  is  in  the  Artizan's 
Library  of  that  place,  and  is  as  well- 
read  a  book  as  any  contained  in  it. 
AVhen  he  ])aid  his  last  visit  to  the 
Forest,  he  called  at  the  pretty  cottage 
of  Mr.  Widdison,  the  sculptor,  whose 
family  did  not  know  him  personally, 
although  they  all  loved  him  for  his 
writings,  and  from  good  report.  Wid- 
dison  was,  unfortunately,  from  home, 
and  poor  Pemberton  left  the  neigh- 
bourhooil  without  recognition.  l£id 
he  given  his  name  at  the  cottage  door, 
how  it  would  liave  delighted  his  warm 
heart  to  have  seen  the  hearty,  hospita- 
ble reception  he  would  have 'met  with ! 
How  glad  he  would  have  been  to  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  John  True- 
man,  **the  Sherwood  entomologist,"  and 
of  Christopher  Thompson,  the  artist, 
and  the  father  of  the  village — father, 
that  is,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
sense,  for  it  is  mainly  indebted  to  his 
eflForts  fur  its  present  position  and  hap- 
piness in  these  respects.  Many  a  time 
when  I  have  been  wandering  in  the  fo- 
rest, with  the  three  friends  above  named, 
have  I  heard  them  all  express  their 
deep  regret  and  sorrow  that  Pember- 
ton did  not  make  himself  known  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  and  that  the 


opportunity  was  thus  lost  to  tbem  for 
ever  of  giving  him  a  forest  weloome. 

Besides  his  prose  worksy  Pember- 
ton has  written  a  few  songs  and 
poems,  and  three  dramaSyYU.: — ^"The 
Banner,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts  ;  ^  The 
Two  Catharines,"  a  comedy  in  ^ve 
acts  ;  and  "^  The  Podesta,*^  a  tragedy  in 
five  acta.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  skill 
and  stage  knowledge  manifested  in  the 
structure  of  these  plays,  and  mnch 
dramatic  power.  But  they  lack  me- 
lody; the  lines  do  not  sing  the 
thoughts,  nor  does  there  mn  through 
them  the  old  dramatic  fire^  except  in 
occasional  passages.  Power  there  is,  as 
I  said ;  but  not  vitality,  in  the  Shake- 
sperian  sense,  nor  passion.  His  passion 
is  too  often  mere  rant,  and  fierce 
invective.  Yet  there  are  whole  scenes 
full  of  life,  and  the  interest  of  the  plays 
rarely  flags.  They  are  so  near  being 
dramas  that  we  can  only  regret  they 
are  not.  "Tlie  Banner  *  is,  periiaps, 
the  best  he  has  written,  althoi^  it  is 
an  unequal  performance,  bnt  it  would 
surely  act,  and,  if  I  mistake  not^  tdl, 
upon  the  stage.  Some  of  t^  chanc- 
tcrs  are  finely  drawn, —  the  brave, 
generous,  and  fiery  Lanfomey  the  old 
broken-hearted  I'edesco,  the  Suraem 
captive^  and  Vanda.  But  he  fidJs  in 
Mfrsiylio^  who  is  a  villain  and  a  mur- 
derer. He  cannot  enter  such  a  nature 
and  turn  it  inside  out.  lliere  is  no 
lago  power  shown  in  it  It  is^  in  shcni, 
a  failure  ;  for  Pemberton  was  so  impa- 
tient of  injustice  and  wrong  that  he 
coul<l  not  draw  the  moral  features  ofs 
rascal.  Nor  was  he  happy  in  any  of 
his  poetical  efibrts,  so  mr  as  I  hsTe 
seen,  with  tlie  exception  of  two  or 
three  lyrics,  which  are  called  *^BaD^ 
of  the  ^Months."  I  will  quote  two  u 
specimens. 


FEBRUART.—ST.  yALXRTIKE*8  DAT. 

Hark  t  hark  I— it  is  there, 
On  the  hedge-rows  bare ; 
It  is  there,  on  the  boughs 
Ofthe  leafless  tree; 
Two  winged  lovers  responding  tows  ; 
It  comea  with  a  chirp  and  a  twitter  to  me: 
Sweet !  be  thou  mine^ 
Sweet  Valentine  I 
Sweet !  I  am  thine^ 
Sweet  Valentine ! 
From  each  down-mottled  throaty  it  cooMi 

dancing  to  me ; 
Tib  love's  mellow  nots^  so  joyous  and  frn. 
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would  speak  out  the  ti-uth  that  was  in 
liim ;  ami  never  ilM  ho  conipromiae  IiIb 
])rinoiplc»  to  secure  his  jjeraonal  ease 
and  ('t>nifort.  It  wiw  to  preserve  his 
fi*ee<lom  that  he  continued  a  wanderer. 
He  knei^'  that  any  fixed  occupation 
which  he  might  be  qualified  for,  would 
entail  upon  liim  a  respectable  dumb- 
ness as  its  price  ;  uiid  he  hod  not  lived 
so  long,  and  learned  so  much,  to  close 
his  mouth  at  last.  He  was  in  his  way 
a  missionary,  now  drojjping  gentle  and 
kind  wortls,  like  sweet  Rpriug  flowers, 
in  his  wanderings ;  and  now  hurling 
his  anathemas  against  hypocrisy  and 
o]>pression.  He  was  always  on  the 
right  side — that  of  truth,  sincerity,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity,  namely.  He  pur- 
sued his  undeviatmg  course  in  spite  of 
opjKwition,  contumely,  scorn,  and  wrong. 
In  rags,  in  utter  need,  he  never  forgot 
that  he  was  a  man.  Neither  did  ne 
ever  repine  at  his  lot.  A  great,  large 
heart  beat  loft^  music  in  his  bosom, 
and  inspired  him  with  faith,  courage, 
and  hupe.  Always  the  blue  sky,  the 
lieautiful  landscape — ^with  its  farms 
and  villages  sleepmg  in  the  sunshine, 
made  a  sabbath  to  his  soul.  If  man 
frowned  upon  him.  nature  loved  him. 
Trees,  birds,  and  wild  flowers  were  his 
friends ;  and  no  one  ever,  I  think,  had 
a  deeper  love  for  them  than  he  had. 
All  his  pleasures  were  cheap,  and  lay 
by  the  road-side.  Little  children  at 
]»lay  on  the  village-green,  or  gathering 
daisies  in  the  m^dows,  were  a  picture 
to  his  eye,  a  poem  to  his  heart.  He 
loved  to  talk  to  children,  and  would 
listen  to  their  innocent  prattle  for 
hours  together  ;  so  simple,  gentle,  and 
affectionate  was  he.  No  one  who  saw 
him  on  the  grass  in  such  company, 
could  have  imagined  that  there  lay 
whiml>ering  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  a 
Ijassion  and  a  power  so  grand  and  vaiit 
as  were  really  there— genius  capable  of 
embodying  the  most  terrible  tragedv, 
and  of  enchaining  thereby  the  minAs 
and  making  tremble  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands. But  so  it  was.  Kden  and  Etna 
were  united  in  him.  ilowers  and 
beauty,  wrath  and  fire. 

Honesty  and  generosity  were  likewise 
characteristics  of  him.  Once  at  Liver- 
pool, he  could  not  pay  the  expenses  of 
printing  the  bills  which  were  to  an- 
nounce his  lectures  there  ;  and  he  ap- 
plie<l  for  the  loan  of  a  few  shillings  to 
tJhe  editor  of  the  "Liverpool  Mercury," 
who   promptly  granted  his  request ; 


and  long  afterwards,  he  snddenl^  burst 
into  the  said  editor*8  office  with  the 
money  in  his  hand:  ^Here  it  is;,"  he 
said,  *"  I  could  easily  have  sent  it  by 
post,  but  I  choee  rather  to  wilk  thus 
hr  (naming  a-  distanoe  of  many  milM) 
and  bring  it  myself,  that  yon  may  see 
how  really  I  thank  you." 

Of  Pomberton's  personal  appearanoe 
I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  certainty, 
for  I  never  saw  him ;  although  I  have 
often,  been  upon  his  trail,  poor  feUow  1 
And  few  things  would  have  deli|^ted 
me  more  than  to  have  won  hia  friend- 
ship. There  is  a  portrait  of  him.  how- 
ever, in  Mr.  Fowler's  book,  whim  oan- 
not  £iLil  to  be  a  true  likwieM,  Indeed 
we  feel  that  it  is  a  true  one,  eo  tho- 
roughly does  it  represent  the  earnest 
and  intellectual  nature  which  he  haa 
burnt  into  his  writings.  A  luge,  massy, 
Shakesperian  head ;  etron^-defined 
features,  with  an  ezpresion  of  inteme 
and  painful  eamestneH ;  eyee^  foil  of 
the  fire  of  genius,  large,  open,  ainoen, 
surmounted  by  bushy  brows ;  and  a 
mouth  in  which  firmness  and  tempered 
scorn  are  manifest  His  whole  betting 
in  his  loose  and  nrdled  Uouae — ^the 
neck  half  exposed  by  the  tuned-down 
collar— is  proud  and  manly.  He  teems 
to  speak  to  you  there;  and  yon  see 
that  he  is  a  man  of  sorrowa. 

Pemberton  was  bom  at  Pontypodl, 
in  South  Wales,  January  Slrd,  1790. 
His  father  was  a  Warwickshire  man, 
his  mother  a  Welsh  woman,  and  ha 
was  the  second  of  thz«e  children.  When 
he  was  about  four  or  filve  yean  of  age^ 
his  parents,  with  their  fiunily,  left 
Wales  for  Birmingham.  Shortly  after, 
he  was  placed  in  a  Unitarian  charity 
school  in  Birmingham,  wlddi  waa  un- 
der the  superintendence  dT  Mr.  Daniel 
;  Wright,  01  whom  he  said,  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  ^I  owe  more  to  Daniel 
;  Wright  than  I  do  to  any  other  man  on 
I  earth,  except  my  father. ' 

At  an  early  age  he  waa  taken  ham 
j  school,  and  apprenticed  to  hia  unde, 
who  was  a  brass  founder,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Livery  Street^  Qreat  Oharki 
Street,  Birmingham.  He  hated  the 
counting-house,  however,  where  his 
work  chiefly  lay  for  the  preaent^  and 
detested  the  worldlinesa  and  want 
of  heart  which  he  saw  around  IdEO. 
His  uncle  did  not  oomprehend  hiB| 
for  he  was  a  strange,  wild  lad,  and 
was  too  often  ooeapM  in  Ifli — ^' 
pootry  and  dreaming  dmimi  of  1 
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Undi,  when  ha  ought  to  have  been 
wntJTig  up  accoonts ;  and  this,  not 
from  wilfmncM,  or  from  any  pleanuro 
he  took  in  shirking  his  duties,  but 
trcm  the  neceeaity  of  hia  nature.  He 
eould  not  help  himself^  and  a  aeries  of 
miaunderMAndings  oonunenoed  in  con- 
•eqnenoe  between  him  and  hia  uncle, 
which  ended  in  hia  running  away  to 
LirerpooL  The  chapters  in  the  "*  Au- 
tobiography," wherein  he  speaks  of 
these  disagreements,  and  his  o^-n  feel- 
ings under  them,  are  very  remarkable, 
and  present  as  fine  an  analysis  of  his 
own  mind  at  that  period  as  could  pos- 
nUr  have  been  written.  Ho  loves  his 
unde,  wishes  to  please  him,  tries  hard, 
and  alternately  fails  and  succeeds.  But 
the  nncle  never  gave  him  a  kind  woni, 
and  but  seldom  an  unkind  one,  although 
he  was  far  from  being  a  hard-hearted 
man  at  bottom.  Once  Pemberton  re- 
ceived from  him  a  piece  of  money,  but 
no  loving  expressions  accompanied  it, 
and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  a  beggar, 
and  the  recipient  of  a  cold  charity.  His 
poverty,  too,  atHicted  him  ;  he  was,  as 
ne  says,  ^  nobody,"  and  he  resolvetl  to 
be  "nobody"  no  longer.  And  in  a  state 
of  morbid  feeling  he  ran  away  to  Liver- 
•pixA.  Here,  whilst  he  and  a  com  {Minion 
whi*m  he  ha<l  induced  to  join  him,  were 
a-imiring  the  ^hippiu^r,  with  their  8tec- 
i>lo  maj<ts,  and  splendid  appoint  mentis 
hv  was  ontmpped  by  a  press  gang,  and 
fvnt  to  sea.  His  name  was  entered  on 
tlit^  ships  bnokK  as  "Charles  l{**ece,'* 
and  he  wrved  in  various  Hliips  of  war 
for  s*.'veral  years,  and  was*  en^raged  in 
m.'iny  skirmirihes  and  battlt'M,  and 
Iiai»!<<^i  through  many  extraordinary 
adventures,  which  he  has  related  in  a 
graphic  manner  in  the  "  Autobiograr 
phy."  Unfortunately,  however,  he  did 
not  tinish  his  history,  and  there  is  a 
pap  of  twenty  years  in  it,  from  tlie  end 
of  hU  M.'.ifarintr  life  np  to  1S2><.  when 
he  n-tunied  t<i  Knglaud.  All  that  ii* 
kn'>wn  oi  him  during  tliis  ]KMMod  is, 
that  he  became  an  aotnr,  and  w:is 
n::iQagfr  of  wveral  theatres  in  the 
Wr>t  Indies.  "  Hv  this  profe«sion  he 
th»=-rpramed  a  brilliant  reym  tat  ion,'' says 
Mr.  F'lwler.  **  witli  a  pn»Hi>eet  <»f  gn-at 
peouniarv  sueecfis.  Untoward  circuni- 
•tanoi'S  deMtroyed  his  h«i]>es.  He  mar- 
rird  a  l.-uly  nf  great  Ix'auty  and  tsilent 
(Fanny  IVit^.-h.-ird  wfw  her  name,  I  Ijo- 
lifv^*;,'  and  he  antieip;ited  a  life  of 
chome>tic  happiness  ;  but  the  marriage 
was  not  fortunate,  and  hia  promised 


joy  proved  hia  certain  misery.  They 
had  one  son,  of  whose  fate  I  am  igno- 
rant. His  desire  for  change  of  scenes 
returned — if  it  had  ever  left  him — 
with  the  departure  of  his  heart*a  dear 
hopes.  He  waa  without  house  and 
without  home,  and  roamed  all  the 
world  over.  He  waa  acquainted  with 
all  classes  of  society,  as  well  as  with 
all  coasts  of  country,  and  was  subjected 
to  all  nuinner  of  vicissitudes."  He 
became  empliatically  "a  wanderer.'' 

In  Marcfi,  1829,  he  appeared,  :is  we 
have  already  seen,  at  Co  vent  (jarden 
Tlieatre,  in  the  characters  of  "  Virgi- 
nius"  and  '*Shylock,"  and  sjient  the 
intervening  time,  until  1834,  in  leirtur- 
ing  in  the  provinces,  and  contribute 
ing  tlie  **  Peh-er juice  PajR'ni  "  to  the 
"  Monthly  Kejiository,"  commencing 
them  in  1833.  In  *1H34,  he  visited 
Sheffield  for  tlic  first  time,  and  w:im 
received  with  real  enthusiasm.  He 
again  lectured  there  in  1835,  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institution,  and  gave  a  sul>- 
scription  course  on  Shakesperc's  cha- 
racters towards  the  end  of  that  year. 

I  In  1838.  he  performed  **  Maclwth  "  and 
"Shylock"  at  the  Birmingham  Theatre, 
for  the  benetit  of  the  Binniughiun  Me- 
chanics' Institution,  and  on  Ijoth  occii- 
sions  that  large  theatre  was  tilleil  to 

1  overt!  owing. 

I      About  the  end  of  this  year  his  gone- 

:  ral  health  became  much  imiKdn'd,  and 
he  wius  induoe<l  to  visit  the  south  of 

I  EurojH.',  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
milder  climate.  Ho  went  to  Ciibraltar. 
Malta,  and  several  other  places  on  the 
caa.»*t  of  the  Mediterranean.  All  the 
letters  he  sent  home  were  written  in  a 
cheeriul  tone,  and  every  one  of  tliem 

.  conveyed   an   intimation   that  he   U»- 

I  lievcd' he  was  gi'tting  Injtter.  S*»veral  nf 
these  commuuieations  ap]vared  in  the 

.  •'  Slietfield  Iris,"  and  greatly  delighted 
his  numerous  friends  and  acquaintance. 
He  remained  a1)road  many  months,  and 
returned  to  England  early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  ls3^.  it  was  scMjn  found  that 
his  health  was  not  re-<*staMis)ied.  He 
had  many  engagements  otlereti.  and  he 

'  tuton  ct^mmenced  lecturing  again :  but 
that  wliieh  had  formerly  heen  his  ple.a- 

I  suri\  was  now  hilxtur  and  pain  to  him. 

!  After  Binuingham,WihlH'aeh,  and  otlier 

]»laces.  he  lectured  at  Sheilield,  where 
lis  presence  was  hailetl  with  enthusi- 
asm. This  wa.s  in  the  nmnih  uf  August, 
18:J8.  Of  his  first  let^ture  on  this  occii- 
sion,  a  correspondent  of  the  ^  Sheffield 
K  S 
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Independent "  saiil,  "  when  lie  stepped 
upon  the  platform  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous outhui'st  of  cheering,  which 
speedily  sank  into  a  more  suMued 
manifestation  of  welcome.  What  a 
change  had  come  upon  him  I  He  was 
but  the  shallow  of  hunself ;  his  manly 
bearing,  ancl  his  free  action  were  gone, 
and  in  their  jdace  were  come  the  st^M)!)- 
ing  gait  and  the  feeble  walk.  But  oh ! 
what  a  tile  of  sutFering  was  told  when 
he  oi>ened  his  mouth  and  H])oke.  His 
voice,  which  had  been  sweet  as  the 
lute,  and  loud  as  the  trumpet,  liad  be- 
come weak,  cracked,  and  discordant. 
And  there  was  the  dreadful  cough, 
tliat  apjKjared  to  be  everlastingly  tear- 
ing at  his  heart-strings !  Well,  but  he 
did  speak  ;  and  wonderful  to  behold, 
as  he  gradually  advanced  he  got  the 
mastery  of  his  infirmities.  The  subject 
of  the  evening's  lecture  was  Brutus,  in 
Julius  C-ajsiir.  He  brought  out,  one  by 
one,  the  beauties  of  his  character  ;  and 
when  he  ma<le  it  appear,  as  it  really  is, 
a  glorious  sjiecimen  of  the  best  qualities 
of  human  nature,  he  held  it  up  for  ad- 
miration and  instruction.  Pemberton 
was  no  longer  the  man  he  had  been 
some  short  time  before ;  he  had  left  all 
his  own  weaknesses,  and  entered  fiilly 
into  the  loveliness  and  truth  of  Brutus. 
Tlie  illustrated  passages  were  given 
with  the  delicacy  and  power  of  former 
times.  It  was  life  in  death,  and  showed 
how  the  vigorous  soul  can  impart 
energy  to  the  wasted  body." 

Before  his  lectures  on  Shakespere's 
characters,  he  delivered  a  course  to  the 
Sheffield  Mechanics*  Institution,  de- 
scriptive of  his  travels  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  On  many  even- 
ings Ids  bodily  weakness  was  so  great 
that  he  could  not  ascend  the  steps  of 
the  lecture  platform  without  crawling 
up  on  his  hands  and  knees ;  and  yet 
his  unequalled  mental  energy  and  im- 
ilinching  self-reliance  always  enabled 
him  to  speak  with  fluency  and  power. 
H  e  now  frequently  8i)oke  of  himself  as 
bemg  under  the  actual  stroke  of  death, 
and  yet  his  gentleness  and  cheerfulness 
never,  excei)t  in  some  agonizing  mo- 
ments, forsook  him.  Kin  Sheffield 
friends  gave  him  a  public  dinner,  which 
was  very  numerously  attended  ;  T.  A. 
Ward,  Esq.,  the  Town  Eegent,  presided 
as  chairman,  and  he  wajs  supported  by 
Ebenezer  Elliott. 

Pemberton  subsequently  lectured  in 
Mtmchester  and  liverpool,  on  Shake- 


spere,  to  crowded  audiences.  Hia  Shef- 
field friends,  however,  were  exceedingly 
anxious  about  his  health,  and  Bet  afoot 
a  private  subecription  to  enable  him  to 
leave  England  tor  Egypt.  He  went, 
and  remained  in  Egypt  several  months 
with  little  or  no  benefit  to  hu  health, 
and  left  behind  him,  in  variom  letten 
which  are  appended  to  his  **  Bemaim," 
the  impression  which  the  solemn  monu- 
ments of  that  old  land  made  npon  hii 
mind.  He  returned  to  England  to  die^ 
spending  his  last  days  witnhis  brother, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Pemberton,  of  Lndnte  Hill, 
Birmingham.  ^  On  the  3rd  of  Mardt," 
saj-s  Mr.  Fowler, — ^**a  bright,  sunny 
spring  day — ^with  a  full  knowledge  tiiat 
his  time  was  come — ^for  he  occasionally 
said  to  his  niece:  'This  is  death,*— he 
died  like  a  child  going  to  sleep,  serenely 
and  happily.  He  was  borne  to  the 
gnive  by  a  few  members  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Mechanics*  Institution,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  Key  HUl  GemeteiT." 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  d^vered  an  oration 
on  Pemberton's  death,  in  his  duupel, 
South  Place,  Finsbury,  London,  when 
the  following  lines  by  Ebenecer  EUiott 
were  read,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  con- 
gregation : — 

POOR  OEURUB. 

"Shmm'd  by  the  rich,  the  Tshi,  the  dull, 

Truth's  aU-conviDcing  son, 
The  gentlest  of  the  beautifiil. 

His  painful  course  hatii  run; 
Content  to  live,  to  die  resigned ; 
In  meekness  proud,  of  wishes  kind. 

And  duties  nobly  done. 

<*  A  god-like  child  hath  left  the  esrth; 

In  heaven  a  child  is  bom  ! 
Cold  world!  thou  couldst  not  know  hii 
worth, 

And  well  he  esmed  thy  smm ; 
For  he  believed  that  aU  msy  be^ 
What  martyrs  are  in  spite  of  thee^ 

Nor  wear  thy  crown  of  thom. 

"Smiling,  he  wreathed  it  roond  his  faniBi 
And  dared  what  martyn  dare^ 

Fur  Ood,  who  wastes  nor  joy  nor  pain. 
Had  armed  his  soul  to  heuc; 

But  vain  his  hope  to  find  below 

That  ])eace  which  Heaven  alone  can  know; 
He  died— to  seek  it  there." 

A  stone  slab,  subscribed  for  faj  those 
who  loved  and  honoured  hhn,  with  an 
inscription  written  by  W.  J.  Fox,  co- 
vers his  remains  in  that  BirniiniflUHii 
cemetry ;  and  so.  if  I  were  a^itDolia 
I  wouldsay,  witnallm/hflaii:  "God 
rest  his  sonl  P 
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JOHANN  AUGUST  WILHELM 
NEANDER. 

Thx  year  1789  was  a  memorable  one, 
not  merely  from  the  stirring  events 
wkidi  it  produced,  but  also  for  the 
contrary  cnaractenstics  developed  in 
it.  In  this  year  the  feelings  of  the 
Frendi  people,  stun^  by  an  accumu- 
lated mass  of  suffermg  and  injustice, 
heaped  on  them  by  their  quasi  religious 
rulers,  broke  out  in  a  wild,  blatant 
■hont  of  infidelity,  at  which  the  walls 
of  the  Bastile  fell  with  a  terrible 
eraah :  and  a  series  of  startling  exploits 
followed,  of  frightful  import  to  kings 
and  priests.  This  whirlwind  of  in- 
•ultea  feeling  was  maddened  into  a 
hate  against  all  rule  and  religious 
restraint ;  and  the  godly  looked  on  it 
with  sftd  apprehension,  expecting  that 
with  its  overthrow  of  an  imbecile  poli- 
tical dynasty,  it  would  cause  an  irre- 
parable desolation  in  the  sanctuary, 
wonld  ostraciBe  religion  and  inaugurate 
a  thoughtless  atheism.  Nor  was  such 
an  apprehension  altogether  ungrounded. 
It  was  a  year  of  great  promise  for  the 
spread  of  infidelity,  not  only  in  France, 
bat  throughout  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  condition  of  the  British 
dominions,  especially  of  Ireland,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  same  prospect. 
But  we,  regarding  that  year  histori- 
cally, can  moderate  such  feelings.  We 
can'  see  in  it  the  contemporaneous 
growth  of  a  power,  which,  ranging 
itnelf  side  by  side  with  the  spreatling 
infidelity,  was  ever  and  anon  adminis- 
tering to  it  the  sternest  of  rebukes, 
and  staying  in  its  ramiKiut  course,  with 
heaviest  bit  and  bridle.  We  see  in 
this  year  an  illustration  of  that  law  of 
ci»m]x;nsation,  which  works  so  con- 
stantly an<l  perceptibly  iu  all  things 
human.  When  the  storms  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  gathering, 
when  the  moral  atmosphere  was  in- 
fected with  deadly  jwisons,  and  black 
thickening  clouds  were  spread  over  the 
|>olitioal  and  religious  horizons,  at  this 
point  of  time,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1789,  Johaiin  Au^nist  Wilhelm  Nean- 
der  was  bom — a  man  in  whom,  more 
than  in  any  other,  was  that  power 
which  Providence  wa.**  ordaining  should 
brush  away  those  fuliginous  clouds, 
purge  the  atmosphere,  and  throw  upon 
It  the  revi\'ing  rays  of  the  great  sun  of 
Christian  truth. 
The  place  of  his  buth  was  Qi)ttingen, 


in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  His 
parents  were  Jews  of  the  name 
of  Mendel,  by  which  name,  also,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  known  in 
the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  Hia 
fiither  was  an  opulent  merchant  in 
GQttingen,  but  a  series  of  losses  and 
misfortunes  reduced  him  to  very  ereat 
straits,  and  while  Augustus  was  but  a 
child  he  had  to  remove  with  his  £sither 
and  his  feouily  to  Hamburg.  The 
children  were  five  in  number — one  son 
studied  medicine,  but  died  ^oung; 
another  went  to  reside  in  Russia  as  a 
merchant ;  there  were  two  daushter^ 
one  of  whom  became  insane,  and  died 
before  Augustus  ;  the  other,  Johanna 
who  was  his  beloved  and  affectionate 
attendant  all  through  his  life,  an(\  his 
mourning  survivor. 

From  the  earliest  blossomings  of 
childhood  Augustus  was  distinguished 
by  a  thirst  for  study.  We  are  told 
that  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  he 
could  learn  no  more  from  his  private 
teacher.  Just  about  this  time,  the 
story  goes,  that  a  kind  bookseller  in 
Hamburg  *^was  struck  with  the  fre- 
quent visits  to  his  shop  of  a  bashful, 
ungainly  boy,  who  used  to  steal  in  and 
seize  upon  some  erudite  volume  thi^t 
no  one  else  would  touch,  and  utterly 
lose  himself  for  hours  together  in 
study."  Now  he  entered  the  Johan- 
neum  of  Hamburg,  at  which  he  won 
the  high  esteem  of  the  celebrated 
Gurlitt,  the  president.  The  good-will 
of  Gurlitt  towards  him  subsequently 
proved  highly  serviceable ;  and  never 
was  it  interrupted  in  its  flow.  Whilst 
pursuing  his  preparatory  studies  at  the 
Johanneum,  he  was  diligent,  thought- 
ful, and  somewhat  reserved  ;  tunidity 
may  account  for  the  last-named  chi- 
racteristic,  or  perhaps  the  prejudices 
against  his  race  and  religion  may  have 
kept  him  aloof  from  his  companions. 
Thus,  while  there  was  no  one  of  whom 
he  could  make  a  confidant,  there  was 
all  the  stronger  inducement  for  con- 
stant contemplation  and  self-associ- 
ation. About  the  year  1806,  however, 
an  incident  occurred  which  served  to 
dniw  him  somewhat  away  from  his  re- 
tirement, and  which  yielded  to  him  that 
symjwithy  of  kindred  love,  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  unable  to  discover. 
We  must  tell  the  story,  as  it  had  a 
momentous  influence  over  his  future 
life.  There  was,  in  Berlin,  a  dub  of 
literary  young  men  which  compriaecl 
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Vamhagen  Von  Ease,  Chamisso,  Ncu- 
mann,  Hitzig,  Theremin,  and  subse- 
quently Klaproth,  and  Neander.  Tlie 
club  published  a  magazine  which  they 
callea  *'Muscn  Almanach"  or  more 
&miliarly  **Tho  Green  Book  ;"  to  this 
they  all  contributed  the  eiFusionB  of 
their  youn^,  ardent,  and  poetic  minda ; 
the  magaEinc  elicit<?d  a  variety  of  cri- 
ticism, but  it  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  the  commendation  of  SchlcgeL 

After  the  businebs  of  the  day  was  over, 
these  young  men  woiild  spend  the  half 
or  even  the  whole  of  a  starry  night 
with  Chamisso,  who  stood  sentinel  at 
the  Brandenburg,  or  Potsdam  Gate, 
discussing  poetic  subjects  or  laying  out 
plans  for  study. 

Another  re-union  used  to  be  held 
among  these  glowing  young  literati, 
called  the  **  Poetical  Tea  of  the  Green 
Book;"  this  was  a  teanlrinkiug,  which 
used  to  be  held  at  tbo  house  of  There- 
min, or  any  one  of  the  club  who  ha*l 
the  means  of  such  acHX>mnioilation  at 
command.  An  union  with  such  fine 
and  noble  objects  in  contemplation,  it 
were  a  pity  to  disturb,  but  it  became 
necessary  to  separate  these  loving, 
poetical  brothers.  Chamisso,  who  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  wsis  draught- 
ed off  from  Berlin  to  Hameln,  in 
Hanover;  Vamhagen  Von  Ense  and 
Neumann  w^ent  to  Hamburgh  to  com- 
plete their  prej)arations  for  the  uni- 
versity; shortly  after  Klaproth  went 
to  China.  But,  before  they  separated, 
theystnick  a  i)emiiinent  bond  of  union 
in  the  formation  of  a  literary  society, 
called,  ^To  row  noXov  aorpov,  *  or  the 
**  North  Star,"  a  lively  and  enthusia-stic 
corresjKMidence  was  carried  on  between 
the  iiicnil)erR  of  tlii.s  fraternity,  and  to 
thin  wi»  iiTv  indebted  for  much  that  we 
know  of  Noandcr  at  this  jx^riod  of  his 
history.  We  have  said  that  in  the 
diHixjrsion  of  tho  friends,  Neumann  and 
Vamhagen  Von  Ense  migrated  to 
Hamburg,  where  by  some  spiritual 
impulses,  Neander  and  they  were 
attracted  into  each  other's  confidence 
and  sympathy.  The  correspondence 
of  the  "  North  Stir"  opens  a  great  deal 
of  Neander's  character  to  us.  Shortly 
aft^r  the  Berliners  came  to  Hamburg, 
Neumann  thus  writes  to  Chamisso : — 
"We  have  become  acquainted,  among 
our  fellow-students,  with  an  excellent 
young  man,  who  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  being  admitted  into  our 
Society  of  the  North  Star.    Plato  is 


his  idol — hiB  perpetuAl  watbhword. 
He  pores  over  him  day  and  night ;  and 
there  are  few  probably  who  receive 
him  so  completely  into  the  rerj  aaiie- 
tuary  of  the  eouL  It  ia  wonderftil 
how  entirely  he  has  done  this  without 
any  foreign  impulse,  merely  thnnm^ 
his  own  reflection  and  dowiuudiit  pure 
study;  without  knowing  mun  or  lo- 
mantio  poetry,  he  haa^  ao  to  apeak, 
constructed  it  for  himself  and  toond 
the  germ  thereof  in  Plato.  On  the 
world  around  he  haa  leaned  to  look 
with  a  deep  contempUtive  glance.* 
Attracted  by  this  introduction,  Qia- 
misso  wrote  to  Neander  to  welflocu 
him  into  the  North  Star ;  and  a  oone- 
spondence  went  on  between  tihe  two 
brethren,  for  two  years  before  tfafl^  had 
seen  each  other.  Scarcely  any  oi  Cha- 
misso's  letters  are  to  be  found,  bat 
many  of  Neander^s  we  have  read^  and 
in  them  we  can  see  what  mighty  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  atmgfflea  wen 
passing  within  him  at  thia  tune ;  the^ 
mdicate  his  progreaa  from  hainn 
Judaism  up  to  Flatoniam,  and  tiMieby 
onward  to  Christianity.  Chamiaao  wia 
enraptured  with  the  priae  ha  bad 
gained  in  securing  Neander  aa  an  aeao- 
ciato  and  correspondent ;  he  apeaki  of 
him  as  a  first-rate  geniua,  and  of  Ui 
correspondence  as  being  "moat  admii^ 
able  letters." 

Wo  have  just  seen  Neander  immened 
in  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  FSabv 
Plato  had  appealed  to  hia  rerj  aooL 
Plato  had  anticipated  and  expreand 
all  his  wants.  Juduam  wva  ooU, 
di.smal,  and  barren,  and  coold  aopfily 
him  with  nothing  satisfactoiy.  man 
Phito  had  taught  to  consider  nimaelf 
in  close  alliance  witii  the  IMvine 
nature.  Plato  had  shown  him  tha 
nect^ssity  of  a  closer  union  between 
earth  and  heaven,  that  hia  preaeDtliii 
was  one  that  was  to  be  apent  in 
communion  with  Gk>d,  and  aa  a  pn- 
paration  for  a  higher  state  of  liring  la 
Qod.  With  Bu<m  new  light  andaoflh 
exalted  thoughts  withinhia  aonL  ha 
bids  adieu  to  Judaism,  aa  aomBtibiDf 
that  has  waxen  old  and  whoae  ipirit 
has  long  since  vanished  away.  He 
must  f^o  onwards  and  upwazda.  Flala 
has  given  him  an  unpolae  wfaoK 
momentum  carries  him  berond  Ilafeo; 
thephiloBopherhas  expoonaedhiawinli 
witnout  satisfying  uiem,  haa  nada 
him  thirst  after  the  wnter  of  Itti 
without  opening  to  him  the  mjatil 
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foimtainfl.  N  o w  a  long  painful  struggle 
taked  place  in  hk  eouL  That  bread 
of  life,  if  ho  is  to  eat  it,  must  be  gotten 
by  the  sweat  of  his  soul.  He  has  failed 
tu  find  it  in  the  religion  of  his  race. 
The  great  Grecian  could  not  give  it 
him,  he  lias  nia<le  him  dissatiflfied  with 
all  religions  and  has  forced  him  up  to 
I  he  verr  portals  of  Cliristianity.  Can 
it  help  him  towards  the  light  ?  Plato 
caniiut  o^ien  its  door  to  liini.  It  is 
n-serred  tor  another  to  do  this  for  him. 
While  his  soul  is  thus  to8sed  about  in 
painful  disquiet,  he  reads  Schleierma- 
cher*s  celebrated  "Discourses  on  Re- 
ligion/' and  the  veil  is  torn  off  from  his 
uand,  The  gates  are  unbarred  and  the 
wide  beneticeut  plain  of  Christianity  is 
thrown  open  to  him,  his  wondering  gaze 
ia  rivetea,  his  panting  soul  is  reli^shed 
and  satistied.  He  becomes  a  Christian. 
lie  has  fuund  the  Messiah.  Heart  to 
heart  thi-y  are  uniU'd.  A  living  per- 
tfonal  Saviour  and  healer!  ^Vhat  a 
grand  diiwyovety  for  tliis  panting  Pla- 
tonist !  The  ClirLstian  Faith  is  his. 
How  real,  how  deep,  how  earnest  is 
his  iaith !  Tis  his  by  labour,  conflict, 
and  pain.  How  precious  his  faith  ! 
Not  a  family  heir-loom,  not  a  tradi- 
tional belief,  not  an  hereditary  creed 
shaped  an<l  arranged  for  him  centuries 
ago,  not  a  vapid  confession  of  llippant 
verbiage  I  Nay,  but  an  achievement 
W'lul.yhis  devnut  spirit  and  philoso- 
phical genius.  Tho  iN-.^ult  of  distracting 
int*'riur  tijjli tings,  brouijlit  forth  by 
bitter  iipiritual  throes,  and  clung  to 
with  the  f».»ndnf>s  of  a  mother  for  her 
drst-bijrn.  lie  has  In-cii  feeling  his 
way  uu  to  faith,  has  strugglovl  tliither 
Uiroui^i  the  ilusky  twili;^'lit  of  doubt, 
tlir«:.UL:!i  the  sivotral  midnight  of  dark 
de2*{^;niti<>n  anil  di^lvliof,  and  has 
:aught  a  >rliniivo  of  the  niorniug-*»tar, 
and  the  Sun  in  his  striMiirih  lias  now 
blazed  up«>ii  him  !  How  sharp  has 
been  his  contest,  every  position  of  his 
iaith  has  been  gamed  by  a  iiery  tight 
that  lia?  Cost  him  a  right  eye  in  his 
lineal  pn.'ju«lic'«\<t,  a  right  hand  in  dis- 
engaging himself  from  tlie  conscrva- 
tl:>m  of  nls  nation  ;  but.  as  his  reward, 
the  "deaire  of  all  nations"  has  come 
into  hU  soul  and  compenKati.'d  for  every 
renunciation. 

Early  in  the  year  lso<>  it  was,  when 
he  was  K»*vc'nt4*f-n  years  old,  that  he 
was  baptized  into  the  Christian  church ; 
and  at  this  ptTi«id,  it  wua,  that  he 
aduptod   the  uam>*   by   wliieh   lie  lias 


since  been  so  well  known  and  loved. 
Ntander,  how  beantifidly  significant 
of  hia  new  state  (viov  av^pa),  the  new 
man>-bom  again. 

His  preparatory  studies  at  Ham- 
burgh were  now  completed,  and  he 
was  intent  on  entering  the'  Universitv, 
but  where  were  the  means  to  be  founil  ? 
We  are  told  by  some  that  Gurlitt  and 
the  Baron  Von  Stirglitz,  a  distant 
relative  of  hia  family  supplied  liim 
with  these;  by  others,  that  the  generous 
old  bookseller  was  the  firiend  in  need ; 
]>erhaps  all  helped  him  together ;  how 
ever,  they  were  raised,  and  Neander 
determined  to  go  to  Gottingen,  but 
waived  hia  preference  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  his  native  city  to  accompany 
Neumann  and  Vamhagen  to  Halle,— 
the  project  was  for  them  all  to  go 
roimd  by  Hameln,  and  induce  Chamisso 
to  give  up  his  military  duties  and 
liecome  their  associate  in  the  Univer- 
sity ;  Neumann  and  Vamhagen  went 
first  for  this  purpose,  ancf  it  was 
supposed  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
their  object,  but  from  some  cause 
or  other  Chamisso  could  never  join 
them.  The  three,  however,  entered  the 
University  of  Halle,  Neander  as  a 
student  in  law.  So  little  did  this  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  his  nature,  that  we 
soon  find  him  writing  to  (Vhamisso  to 
tell  him  tliat  he  ha<l  given  up  the  hiw 
and  had  become  a  student  in  theology. 
The  University  of  Halle  was  at  this 
time  one  of  the  most  f:mious  in  Ger- 
m.iny.  Wolf,  the  great  Homeric  critic 
and  philologian,  was  there  in  the  zenith 
of  his  reputation.  Schleierm:icher  hatl 
recently  gone  there.  Stetfons,  the  j>oet 
and  philosopher,  had  come  tliitht'r 
from  Copenhagen.  Among  the  stu- 
dents, the  comiKinions  of  Neander, 
were  Eaumur,  bekker,  Borckh,  and 
G.  F.  A.  Strauss.  Here  was  the 
sa»ne,  and  here  was  the  company  that 
Neander  loved ;  here  he  was  diligent, 
devout,  and  enthusiastic.  While  at 
Halle.  Neander  began  to  study  the 
history  of  Christianity,  especially  in 
its  twofold  relation — to  Judaism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  first  thing  which  gave  him 
notoriety,  was  his  answering  a  question 
of  Vater  in  Church  History,  that  had 
passe<.i  all  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  this 
ne  did  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disclose 
his  deep  hidden  powers  and  to  win  the 
atlections  of  both  pnjfessor  and  students 
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Neander'a  studies,  however,  at  Halle 
were  nidely  disturlK^l  by  the  then 
r:iging  war.  On  the  14tli  October, 
1806,  IsaiKjleon  aimihilate<l  the  Pms- 
sian  army  at  Jena.  On  the  17th, 
Marshal  Bemadotte  took  Halle. 
Shortly  afterwards.  Napoleon  himself 
entered  it,  but  the  haughty  and  inde- 
pendent 1  waring  of  the  students  led 
iiim  to  shut  up  the  university,  and  to 
disperse  the  students  at  a  .short  warn- 
ing. Varnhagen  was  lx)ld  enough  to 
remain  in  Halle  ;  Neumann  and  Ne- 
ander  fled  to  Gottingen  ;  but  the  flight 
was  nearly  fatal  to  poor  Noander. 
Dr.  Gesenius,  then  a  young  professor 
in  Gottingen,  was  returning  from 
Nordhausen,  liis  native  pLioe,  which 
the  French  army  had  set  on  fire,  to 
(T6ttingen,  while  the  soldiers  of  the  shat- 
tered Prussian  army  were  returning  to 
their  homes  :  in  the  general  confusion, 
Gesenius  observeti  two  youths  on  their 
way  from  Halle  to  Gottingen ;  one  of 
them  was  ill  and  destitute,  and  unable 
to  walk  another  step :  he  got  a  carriage 
for  the  unknown  young  student,  and 
had  him  conveyed  to  Gottingen.  It 
was  Neander,  and  this  circ\imstance 
led  to  a  friendship  which  lasted  for  life. 

Poor  Neander  I  How  deeply  he 
felt  the  change  from  the  mild  influences 
and  genial  associations  of  Halle,  to 
the  freezing  rationalism  which  had 
stiffened  Gottingen  to  its  very  soul ! 
Nevertheless,  he  continued  there  for 
three  years  a  most  diligent  student, 
and  did  himself  confess,  that  those 
years  of  comparative  isolation  from 
Christian  society  were  a  healthy  disci- 
pline to  his  mind,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  consolidation  of  his  re- 
ligious belief  and  character.  One 
thing  connected  with  Neanders  stu- 
drnt^life  at  CJottingen  is  very  certain, 
viz.,  the  impulse  his  thoughts  and  taste 
rfjceived  towards  the  investigation  of 
church  history  from  Planck,  who  was 
professor  of  that  subject  in  the  xmi- 
versity,  and  Neander's  teacher,  ^^^len 
the  student-life  of  Neander  terminated, 
we  find  him  returning  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  intended  to  reside  as  a  Chris- 
tian pastor,  for  wliich  he  was  qualified. 
This  purpose,  however,  he  never  carried 
into  eft'eet,  inasmuch  as  a  favourable 
openingj)resented  itself  to  him  of  be- 
coming Lecturer  in  the  I'nivcrsity  of 
Heidelberg.  Thither,  in  18 11,  he  went 
and  commenced  his  public  life  by  a 
course    of  lectures   on   his  favourite 


subject,  church  history.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  published  his  monograph 
on  the  Emperor  Julian,  and,  as  a 
reward  for  the  scholarly  and  acute 
excellency  of  which,  he  was  made 
Rt)fes8or  ExtraordinariuB  of  theology. 
A  year  later  he  receiyed  a  higher 
translation  still :  the  King  of  Prvuisia 
was  forming  a  constellation  of  German 
scholars  in  Berlin  to  ^re  stabili^  and 
fame  to  the  new  universitrf,  of  that 
city,  he  had  already  installed  Schleier^ 
macher,  De  Wette,  and  Marheinecke 
in  professorships,  and  now  he  assigned 
them  as  colleague,  the  youthful  pro- 
fessor of  Heidelberg.  This  was  the 
last  move  that  Neander  made,  for  fitnn 
1813  to  1850,  he  held  his  position  in 
Berlin  with  a  reputation  eyer  widenins^ 
and  gathering  a  respect  with  whi(£ 
the  whole  world  of  letters  is  still  ofier- 
ing,  and  ever  will  l)e  anxious  to  offer, 
to  nis  name. 

Henceforth,  what  we  may  popularly 
call  incident  begins  to  diminish  in  the 
life  of  Neander,  and  deep,  earnest, 
incessant  work  to  commence.  His 
professorship  in  Berlin  was  no  sine- 
cure. Fifteen  lectures  a  week  at  least 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  deliyering  in 
the  university,  embracing  all  the  posi- 
tions of  theology  and  church  history ; 
and  never  has  Berlin  had  a  more  ex- 
em2>lary  professor,  nor  were  the  affec- 
tions and  enthusiasm  of  its  students 
ever  exhibited  to  a  professor  more 
heartily  than  in  the  case  of  Neander. 
We  may  gain  some  insight  into  his 
character  by  hearing  what  one  of  his 
pu])ils  (Herman  Bossell,  now  dead)  has 
said  a>)out  the  Saturday  eyening  enter- 
tainments which  he  used  to  give  to  his 
students.  These  meetings  were  called 
in  the  university  language,  ^EjrSnc- 
clien  ;"  from  about  ei^ht  to  twelve 
students  used  to  attend  them  at  Ne- 
ander's  house,  each  of  whom  was 
greeted  on  arrival  with  that  loving 
shake  of  the  hand  and  affectionate 
inquiry  into  which  the  professor  seemed 
desirous  of  compressing  the  whole  of 
his  sweet  benevolence.  Neander^s 
study  was  a  regular  imbroglio  o« 
dlsonler ;  chairs,  tables,  sofa,  and  even 
the  floor,  seemed  to  be  all  coyered 
with  ]x)oks  and  papers :  through  such 
confusion  the  visitors  had  to  make 
their  way  as  best  they  could  up  to  the 
table,  and  by  a  little  management  theie 
incumbrances  miffht  be  sufficiaQt^ 
pushed  on  one  siae  to  admittiie  teft« 
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tray  apon.  the  tablo :  one  of  the  tstu- 
dtsuU  handed  the  tea  round,  and  the 
cou%vrsation  l)etween  Neandt-r  and  his 
yiiuiijj  frienils  went  on  without  intor- 
niptinn  for  the  evening.  We  will  just 
state  what  Kossell  says  of  these  "  de- 
li irhtful,  evor-memorable  hours  :*' — 
-  ILiwever  different  might  l)e  the  com- 
jiiiiiy.  Neander  n-'maincd  the  same, — 
always  sim{)k\  ot^nlial,  mild.  He 
eutorvd  into  the  views  of  every  one  ; 
in  the  i)rt\seuee  of  minds  the  most 
ri^d  and  unlH?ndiujj,  his  affect ionato 
t«»k-nince.  liis  humility,  slume  only  the 
more  hrij^htly.  How  he  c(»uld  ask, 
l^rsuath*,  nay,  oven  K%  when  he  sus- 
j4."eteti  thert'  were  yet  doul)t,s  and  ditti- 
cultlea  remainin;; ;  h")w  winning  w:ls 
bin  Lending  attitude,  his  tone  and  look, 
when  he  a^^keii,  *  Dn  ynu  not  think  so  i 
to  me  at  le:ist  it  ap]H*ai*s  so  ;  or,  tlo 
y*.>u  think  liitleivntly  T  And  yet  liow 
entirely  free  i'nMn  everything  whieh 
looked  like  urging  his  own  ojMuions 
ufH-n  another!  If  he  saw  that  the 
iii'piirer  manifested  jiidgiin-nt,  and  an 
e:iniest  will,  he  would  kindle  into  a 
V'.'Uthful  fervtiur.  I  reui-^nd'or  that  he 
ontv  w:is  engiiged  in  conversation  with 
a  student  who  sat  at  some  distance 
frum  him.  and  little  l>y  little  he  drew 
hi.-  i-h.iir  martT,  till  he  found  himself 
el  '<•■•  K-f're  ih«'  speaker;  When  the 
j-iiit  W.1S  settle" I,  ainl  the  c«)nvi-r>ati«)n 
gTaiiually  iM^i.-ame  Ifs-*  animated,  he 
Li-..vf.l  himsi'lf  Iwekwards  in  the  s;imo 
manner  to  his  phice  again.  Ot'  that 
stately  bearing  and  outwarvl  dignity, 
an.i  ail  the  substitutes  tVir  true,  inward 
lii  jui:y.  which  little  mini  Is.  and  i>ftf.-n, 
il.u*.  even  great  ones,  think  they  must 
xx-^ncie. — of  this  Xeander  hail  Just 
L'ithiug.  He  Silt  among  us  as  a  t'atlier, 
a:«  an  old  friend,  luank  :\iu\  cireum- 
rt;ince  wt-re  nothing  fi»r  him  ;  he  spoke 
with  th»r  stUiient  as  with  the  professor, 
md  he  would  not  have  spoken  dili'er- 
tniiv  With  a  prince.  He  expresse«l 
aNi«-nt  an«i  ^lissmt,  without  resj)ect  of 
J- r-'ii.  aeoTding  to  the  naked,  undi^- 
;r,L.^-il  truth.  For  this  very  reason 
thi-  vi.uth  almost  iilolizcd  him.  Under 
mai:y  a  :-tudent-<*«iat  beat  a  heart  that 
«  'uM  ha  v.;  p.iurid  out  its  la>t  dr-'p 
f  .-  Neand.'r.  What  Ne.ander  so  thiely 
ixLi'-'itfl  in  these  interviews  thesa«Ted 
l^u•hfulne^s  of  his  entire  being  and 
h:V.  ;ind  the  most  atiectionate  regard 
f«r  th'>  feelings  of  others, — this  was 
al«.iy:4  the  .^oul  of  his  .<4<icial  life. 
U|icQ-heartcd,  inotfonsive  as  a  ohiltl,  he 


stood  before  the  world,  separated  omy 
£i*t)m  every  rude  cr)ntact  by  the  breath 
of  heaven rme.<ts  which  surrounded  him. 
With  noble  natures  he  thus  came  into 
close  connection.  As  if  by  a  magnetic 
iniluence,  one  knew  without  hearing 
him  8i)eak,  what  he  thought  and  felt, 
and  was  himself  attnicted  by  him,  and 
drawn  into  the  jHiaceful  motion  of  h's 
inward  life.  And  what  a  heavenly 
composure  dcscen<ied  then  upon  all  h*8 
thinking  and  feeling !  Amid  the 
whirling  impulses  of  the  times,  in  the 
conflict  of  strangest  aintradictions, 
whert^  the  noblest  feelings  of  humanity 
are  staggered;  where  heait  ami  nature 
«are  silem.'od  lx*fore  the  brnwl  and 
babble  of  dialectical  subtilty,  how  siife 
did  one  feel — how  sound  in  mind  and 
heart— how  sim})le  and  clear  did  his 
soul  l>ecome  in  Neander's  s,icred  pre- 
sent. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  impression 
which  liis  manner  towanls  a  blind 
young  man  made  upon  me.  He  was  a 
j)oor  ytnith  who,  l>t?cause  he  had  not 
the  means  of  jmrsuing  a  lil>eml  course 
of  study,  wished  to  educate  himself 
for  tlie  business  of  teaching.  For  this 
puqjose  he  attended  Neander's  lec- 
tures, although  he  was  but  poorly  ac- 
(piainted  witli  the  ancient  languages. 
l*ale  ami  worn,  he  sat  always  in  the 
same  seat,  attentively  listening,  and 
rej)eating  over  to  lnm>elf,  with  silent 
motion  of  the  lip«*.  th«.>se  parts  which 
ph-ased  him  m«>st.  ll'  ho  fi>und  any- 
one afterwanls  with  whom  he  could  go 
over  again,  in  his  childlike  way,  what 
he  had  heanl,  he  was  jM-rfectly  happy. 
He  was  truly  one  of  those  of  whom  it 
is  written,  that  they  are  j>oor  in  sjiirit 
and  of  a  lowly  mind.  To  see  this 
man  sickly  an- 1  silent,  stand  Ix'foi-e 
Xeander.  whom  he  so  heartily  revered, 
but  -whom  he  o-uld  not  sec,  and  to 
ln\ir  the  tont^  in  which  Xeauiler  asked 
him,  •  I  low  do  you  do  T  I  was  obliged 
to  turn  away  -tl;e  teai*s  st.irted  into 
my  eyes.  Oh,  how  many  (»f  tho.^e  for- 
sak'.  u  hy  all  the  world  would  lx»  happy, 
at  lea>t  ['*•.'  one  hour  in  their  solitary 
lif.'.  if  tli-y  could  stand  K-fore  Ne- 
ai.dcr,  and  hear  him  ask  them,  '  How 
d«)  vitu  di.>  r  Ti)  see  and  hear  him  is 
t.>  !»■  Tuve  and  kn<'W  tliat  it  will  yet  l>o 
1  eiur. — that  it  will  Ite  well.  How 
could  one  thus  blessed  by  \ua  kind 
Wolds  fail  to  Ih?  ri-mindeil  of  the 
Heavenly  Friend,  who  says  to  all 
that    laGoor  and   are  heavily  ladeii| 
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*  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you 
restr" 

Leaving  the  Satunlay  evening 
**  Kxiinzchou;'  let  us  look  into  the 
public  HtruoU  of  Berlin,  lliero,  under 
the  lindoiw,  we  see  a  8<>mewhat  oddly- 
fiishioue«l  mortal,  with  an  iutenfle,  He- 
brew ciwt  of  countenancis  but  lit  up 
with  a  beautiful  Clhrintiau  expreasion, 
chid  in  a  h»n^  aeody  j^irb  much  re- 
Heiiibliii«  til' J  Ton;'  frock  worn  by  the 
dealofH  in  old  elotheri  in  Tjondon  ;  this 
id  cart^loiwly  buttoui.»d  down  over  a 
spotted  waidtcoat,  and  he  wears  a  jviir 
uf  out«iidc  Kiotd  that  reach  well  nigh 
up  to  his  kneeti.  Thin  ill-conditioned 
creature  aeenis  to  be  very  helpleas,  for 
he  leaiiB  upon  the  arm  of  a  lady  who 
seems  to  make  it  her  business  to  attend 
to  liim,  which  sho  does  most  assidu- 
ously ;  as  we  htok  on  the  approaching 
strollers,  tin'  impression  is  almost  ludi- 
crous :  the  helpless  man's  gait  is  much 
of  that  kind  which  we  should  call 
wmldling,  iu  fact,  he  seems  to  bo 
tumbling  along  rather  than  walking. 
In  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  who  this 
droll  looking  character  is,  wo  are  told 
in  a  tone  that  rebukes  our  levity  of 
thought,  that  it  is  no  other  tlian  Ne- 
ander,  the  great  university  professor, — 
the  leader  of  mind  in  Germany, — a 
man  whose  thoughts  are  becoming  fast 
interwoven  in  the  minds  of  the  in- 
quiring youth  of  Germany,  and  to 
whose  lecture-room  multitudes  of  stu- 
dents llock,  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
Ciennaiiy,  but  from  Enghind,  France, 
and  all  Europe,  and  even  many  from 
America  ; — yes,  that  is  Neander,  and 
hi'  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  university, 
and  that  is  Johanna  his  loving  sister 
on  whoso  arm  he  is  leaning  ;  she  is 
going  to  see  him  safe  there,  and  by 
the  time  he  lias  jinished  lecturing,  she 
will  l»e  foun<l  waiting  at  the  university 
door,  in  readiness  to  see  him  safe  home 
again.  How  many  liave  there  been 
who  have  en\'ied  .lohanna  her  office  of 
affection  and  honour  ! 

If  we  follow  him  into  the  University, 
we  are  still  somewhat  struck  with  a 
degree  of  strangeness  in  the  scene  ])re- 
sented  to  us.  Here  we  have  a  picture 
of  Neander,  drawn  by  an  American 
visitor  at  one  of  liis  Xew  Testament 
exegetical  lectiu^s.  "He  was  a  man 
whose  fondiead  was  hai-d  and  hi^h, 
almost  covered  by  his  long  black  hair  ; 
its  base  waM  bounded  by  a  massive 
ridgo,  jutting  far  outwards,  and  sur- 


njundod  by  thick  ahagoj   eyabniwi. 
His  eyes  ao  deeply  nmEim  and  con- 
cealed by  hii  hatf-oloMd  «j«lidi^  that 
neither  Uieir  ooloor  nor  thair  form  vu 
discemable.    His  mouth  and  nottrfls 
were  somewhat  rudely  shaped,  and  his 
complexion  was  of  that  dark,  diy,  sod 
and  sallow  cast,  that  mark  yean  of  h- 
tense  study  and  reflectian.    His  fam 
was  thin,  bent,  and  loosely  knit^  and     j 
his  carriage  and  attitude  the  most  osn- 
less  and  graceless  possible.   He  had  oa 
a  white  cravat,  and  a  flreyish  firod[- 
coat  reaching  below  his  kneea.    Fkncj 
such  a  man  standing  on  a  dighlly-     ' 
elevated  platform,   and  his  left  am     i 
resting  on  the  comer  of  a  desk  §am 
feet  high,  his  left  hand  Aa^hig  Ui 
eyes  from   the  light,  hia  ric^tnaad 
holding,  within  three  or  four  indiSB  of 
his  fiice,  a  laif^typed  Qreek  Terta- 
ment,  from  which  he  never  withdiawi 
his  intense  look :  and,  further,  han 
him  with  the  whole  upper  half  of  Ids 
person  bent  over  in  an  ai^le  of  nsaijfy 
45  degrees,  balancing  the  &ak  ixpan  zU 
two  back  legs,  and  with  hia  left  ihot 
kept  continually  crossed  oiver  hii  righ^ 
except  when  occasionally,  either  <hioa|^ 
capnoe,  or  to  restore  the  eqnilitarhm  of 
the  desk,  he  suddenly  retimcti  it^  as  If 
alx)ut  to  take  a  desperate  leap,  and  ss 
suddenly  replaces  it ;  and,  still  fbzihsr, 
fancy  him  perfectly  absorbed  in  hJasab- 
ject,  and  speaking  with  a  ahnr,  B»- 
notonous  utterance,  inteimpted  obI^ 
by  a  pause,  when  he  has  to  ask  froB 
one  of  the  students  a  wofd  iddsh  hs 
cannot  recognise  on  aooount  of  his  im- 
perfect sight,— and  yoa  ha^a  a  iUthlld 
picture  of  the  most  philoaophieal  his- 
torian, and  perhaps  the  moat  profinmi 
theologian  livins,  m  rapportement  wUh 
his  young  disciples.    When  hia  inafeni^ 
tions  are  not  exegetical  and  do  notiv- 
quire  a  book,  you  will  have  to  faiy  tin 
picture,  by  imagining  hbo  leciarlig 
extemporary,  and  aU  the  ^rilule  M" 
gaged  in  pulhng  to  pieoea  a  qinlL  pn- 
viously   given    him    by   ooa    of  hii 
attendant  for  this   special   putpoMi 
I  mention  these  things  to  iaterast^  hit 
not  to  divert  you.    NotwithataodiM 
all  his  peculiarities,  the  BtadantsseMBBi 
to  remrd  him  with  a  reraranaa  ap- 
proaching to  homage,  and  to  oaiek  m  a 
treasure  eveiy  wo^  that  fell  ftoa  Ui 
lips.**   AnotlierdescriDtionofNeanitf 
in  his  lecturenroem,  i  iggetfea  to  «■  te 
thought  of  the  Ptoi    mr  iH^>i"*ii«^  m 
hour  in  abatiaoted  «i»flectSDn^  uai  d 
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students  having  stolen  in  to  hear 
thiuk  aluud/*  Professor  Nean- 
ras,  throu^^hout  the  Icugtlicncil 
i  of  hin  professorship,  a  man  of 
;  the  impress  of  a  re<'d  great 
iras  deeply  graven  upon  his  spirit 
ife.    So  conscious  were  the  stu- 

who  crowded  his  lecture-room 
hej  were  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the 
est  of  those  "born  of  women,** 
hey  have  emKolmed  in  their  affec- 
te  memories  those  circumstances 
I  threw  around  the  outer  nature 
sander  a  species  of  eccentricity, 
e  it  is  that  Noandcr's  students 
to  tell  of  a  conHtellatinn  of  uu- 
f  graces  that  K^longed  to  him. 
have  a  ricli  ])lenty  of  ntories  illus- 
e    of    his    unconscious    exploits 

his  mind  was  tixcd  in  deep  ab- 
ion :  such,  for  instance,  of  liia 
sntly  apiHjaring  in  his  study,  and 

at  tilt?  lecture-room  but  half 
*d  ;  of  his  j)n-)noiiCf»s  to  go,  if  left 
,  to  hi  a  ohl  residence,  after  having 
red  to  another  part  of  tho  city  ; 
I  walking  with  only  one  foot  on 
avemt'ut  of  the  street  and  then 
laining  of  lameness ;  and  of  his  con- 
[g  to  write  on  his  dc^k,  after  he 
)me  to  the  end  of  his  pai>er.    But 

who  knew  the   ninn  assure   us, 
10  hail  not  th»'  .4i»rhte."^t  mark  of 
ition  alxiut  liim  ;  and  that  if  his 
ird  apj»earane»?  did  at  tirst  exeito 
.ior«'iis   imprfssi(»n,  sucli   an  ini- 
on  died  instantly  wlien  ono  Wi^an 
ed  what  he  ?aid  ;  it  wan  extin- 
fd    in    tlip    deep,    trutliful,   and 
<t  s]>int  «'f  tlie  man. 
American  ^t;I dent,  who  had  jrrmo 
dy  at  In-'rlin,  a>k<'il  mome  of  Ne- 
V  htudt-nts,  wliii-li  I  if  his  tvMii-ses 
turt-**  wiiuld  1h»  iK^st  for  him  to 
i  :  and  the  n'»»ly  Lnwn  him  was,  ■ 
ndf-r  is  ox<vlK-nt    in  all   di.-pai-t-  ! 
»  :  l-nt,  if  ymi  want  to  kni»w  the  . 
hoar  liim   in  Kihirs   or   Chnroh  | 
n%  whi-re  his  ft'i'linsZH  will  have 
"     And  the  Transatlantie  visitor  ■ 
es.  that  '"there    was,  in  the   old 
?ef".'re  him.  roady  to  ;^'ush  out  at 
cre\i'V  of  the  subject,  an  fxhaust- 
fountain  of  Christian  luvo.     The  1 
je  of  Christian  morals.  U'eamo  in  j 
\ndn  an  attractive  re]»ri.'>entation 
*»   life.   a<'tnated    by   love,  warm,  ' 
I.  irli'winir,  t'r<"«n    a    hiart    whirh  ! 
•It  it  all.     And  what  interest  h«'  [ 
thn^w  an"»und  the  hiMtory  of  the  i 
h  wt?  all  know,  but  none  ho  well  I 


as  those  who  have  heard  his  tones, 
and  seen  emotion  glow  in  Ids  counts- 
niuico  and  shine  through  all  his  un- 
couth but  expressive  gestures,  making 
the  pen  twirl  faster  in  his  lingers,  and 
the  desk  reel  more  heavily  under  him." 
True,  afar  off  from  him,  and  now  bodi- 
ly for  ever  separated  from  him,  wo 
cannot  adequately  conceive  wherein 
wore  the  grounds  of  that  intense  and 
burning  enthusiasm  which  Neander*8 
students  bore  towards  him:  there  it 
was,  however,  in  them,  and  at  every 
suitable  occasion  it  showed  itself  warm 
and  lo^-ing.  On  the  15th  January, 
1839,  when  Neander  completed  his 
tit^icth  year,  these  young  enthusiasts 
presented  him  with  a  bust  of  himself 
in  Carrara  marble.  On  another  birth- 
day, that  in  1843  (we  believe),  "the 
students  testifieil  to  him  in  the  strong- 
est mamier  which  the  ciistoms  of  Ger-. 
man  student-life  admit,  their  esteem 
:uui  affection,  by  a  torch-light  proces- 
sion. They  paused  under  his  wmdow ; 
the  baud  pealing  out  a  lively  greeting ; 
they  san^  in  full,  deafening  chorus,  a 
song  in  his  honour,  and  then  one  ot 
their  number  addressed  him,  express- 
ing in  strong  terms  their  admiration 
and  love.  Then  they  presented  him 
with  a  silver  cup  ;  and,  tinallv,  torches 
were  tossed  aloft  in  tlic  fulness  of 
youthful  enthusiasm,  and  the  air  was 
rent  with  cheering. 

Our  duty  to  Neander  requires  of  us 
to  leave  the  applauding  students,  and 
briefly  to  tniee  him  into  those  other 
iK'partmeuts  of  his  lifc^labour  in 
which  he  still  attracts  to  himself  the 
grateful  ai>phiusi»  of  the  whole  learned 
world.  Wc  liavi*  already  seen  how  he 
lirst  n}ade  himself  public  as  a  writer  : 
the  mono;^-a]»h  on  Julian  he  followed 
np  in  the  year  1813  by  that  of  St 
liernard :  in  1>1^,  he  publi.shed  his 
*'  <  lenetic  D».vel«»pment  of  the  Principal 
Gno.'*tic  Systems."  In  1821,  a  mono- 
gi'aph  tin  St.  Chiysostom.  In  1822,  lus 
"  ^leni«»nibilia,  C«>llecte<l  from  the  His- 
tory of  Christianity  and  the  Christian 
lift-  :" — a  sort  of  jwpular  church  history, 
and  in  the  year  18l'5  he  brought  out 
tlu'  tirst  division  of  his  **  General 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,** 
which,  with  the  four  succeeding  divi- 
sions, brought  down  the  History*  to 
the  year  a.d.  l:il)4, — the  di\isiou  which 
was  to  have  followed  these  and  to 
bring  the  History  down  to  the  time 
of  the  lieformation,  Neander  was  not 
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able  to  continue  **)>}'  ifii-ion  of  death." 
We  feel  it  a  .SLiiouM  ditUculty  to  8))oak 
worthily  of  this  j^Tiind  work  uf  Neander. 
We  liave  no  s|kilv  to  review  it.  To 
man«;le  it  wo  have  no  taste.  Tis  im- 
]N).s8iltle  to  -jfive  wni  a  eons])octus  of 
it.  We  can  only  uttor  in  thin  place  a 
few  thouj^litH  :  to  d(»  more  than  tliis 
wt*  are  restrained  l)oth  hy  tlie  character 
of  our  serial,  and  also  by  our  own 
modesty.  Wo  may  just  say,  that 
Xean<ler  was,  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
the  man  to  write  < church  hi.story.  He 
had  a  sin<;uiar  and  striking  adaptation 
for  the  stTvict'.  Himself  one  of  the 
most  illustri<^is  cai)tivrs  to  the  soul- 
winnin;^  ]»uwer  of  Christianity,  he 
c<»iiM,  witii  intense  symi)athy  of  soul, 
invehti^jfjite  the  projjn.'ss  nf  that  power, 
could  iK'netrato  with  his  spiritual 
iuHight  the  phenomena  that  he  was  cast 
amid  of  the  kin;,'dom  of  CJod  forming 
itself  out  of  individuals,  and  making 
itself  visible  and  jjowerful  in  the 
collective  sj>irilual  liu.'  of  these  persons. 
For  such  service  we  atlirm,  his  C'hris- 
tianl^4;4l  Judaism  gave  him  eminent 
fitness.  So  alsi>  did  the  prejKirations 
which  he  had  been  unconsciously 
making  for  this  ])urpase  in  his  early 
days  of  Platonic  enthusiiism.  None  but 
those  who  know  how  closely  PlatonL^m 
anil  C'hristianity  were  brought  into 
contact  during  the  infaucjy  of  the  latt^'r, 
can  pn»ix;rly  estimate  the  imi>ortmice 
of  an  intimate  actjuaintance  with  Plato 
in  tracing  the  early  jirogress  of  the 
Chi-istian  life  and  c]iiir**h.  Further 
than  this,  Neander's  boyish  studies 
and  his  umversity  jmr^uits,  have  given 
him  an  introiluction  to  tiehlsof  learnuig 
which  he  has  well  and  completely 
ti'aversed,  wliose  ju-oduct^*.  an;  of  indis- 
jK'Usable  necesHity  to  a  just  and  faithful 
church  historian.  We  mention  but  one 
more  ])oint,  whi«.'h  in  our  estimati(»n 
has  made  Neander  so  ComjKjtent  an 
historian,  viz.,  the  chanicter  of  his 
j)hilosophy.  Neander  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  th<»se  siKiculative 

{)hilosophers  who  would  go  the  full 
engths  of  constructing  history  by 
means  of  a  priori  ide;is.  If  tliere  was 
any  philosophical  system  from  which 
he' felt  bound  to  keen  his  distance,  it 
wjLS  the  unmitig«ited  subjectivity  of 
Hegel.  He  has  kent  to  what  he  so 
often  declared  should  Ik*  the  highest 
law  in  the  case,  and  that  is  that 
historical  facts  are  not  to  l>e  looked 
at  through  the   dim   and   IwiTOwed 


glasses  of  the  schools,  bat  with  a  free 
and  unperverted  vision. 

The  aim  of  Neander  in  writing  his 
hiutory,  is  beautifullj  expressed  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  Yolome  of  his 
immortal  work,  he  there  declares  it  to 
be  the  aim  of  his  life  to  show  the 
history  of  the  church  **  as  a  speaking 
argument  of  the  divine  power  of 
Christianity,  as  a  school  for  Christian 
experience,  a  voice  of  edification,  doc- 
trine, and  warning,  sounding  throng 
all  centuries  for  afi  who  are  willing  to 
hear."  All  his  delineations  of  Ghristiaa 
character,  of  the  church  vidssitadeB^ 
of  the  storms  and  sunshine  which  have 
alternated  about  it,  tend  to  prove  thsfc 
there  is  a  true,  real,  personal,  ud 
living  Lord  in  his  church, — ^that  in  all 
ages  he  has  been  there,  and  that  it  is 
tlie  same  spirit  which  animaties  tie 
church  now,  that  used  to  pervade  it 
in  the  centuries  that  are  past  The 
ages  that  are  buried  have  thus  heen  •{ 
exhumed  by  Neander,  they  have  been 
stri]>t  of  their  grave-dothes,  have 
been  brought  into  fellowahip  and 
s^)eaking  communion  with  the  livins 
Now,  and  the  combined,  the  grat^ 
testimony  of  this  mighty  witness  is  (o 
point  to  every  event  in  the  past^  or 
in  the  still  fruitful  present^  ana  to  say, 
**  it  is  the  Lord." 

In  executing  lus  great  work,  Neiii- 
der  exercises  real  catholicitVp  trath- 
fulness,  and  impartialitv.  i^eander 
kisses  the  footprmts  of  the  Lrad,  and 
bows  l^fore  his  spirit  wherever  he 
linds  him,  and  he  finds  him  in  all 
ages  and  among  all  nations,  thon^ 
it  be  with  widely  different  displan 
of  his  glory.  Church  history  be 
regards  from  a  central  and  nnivml 
position,  and  he  exhibits  it  ^nve  trait 
xf)/diOj'  for  its  own  sake,  and  jut  as 
Cod  has  allowed  it  to  come  to  paK 
A  one-sided  apologetic  and  polenuD 
intei*est  is  not  suffered  to  previi^ 
allowing  only  a  troubled  view  of  the 
Saviours  majestic  person  throng  the 
coloured  spectacles  of  a  particnlar  aaet 
or  ]xirty,  but  the  spirit  of  tmth  ii 
followed  without  bias  imder  theoon- 
victiou  that  the  boundless  life  of  the 
church  can  be  fully  represented  on|j 
through  the  collective  Chiistianitjof 
all  periods,  nations,  and  persona^  and 
with  the  persuasion  that  the  truth 
finds  its  Dest  justification  in  thi 
simple  dispassionate  exhiMtion  of  iti 
own  histoncal  oouraet 
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Jf  oontinned.  He  would  rear  him 
n  eocmomical  philosopher,  that 
inial  wisdom  might  flow  from  the 
IS  of  the  Mirabeaus  upon  at  least 
aerations  of  Franoe.  To  secure 
result  he  chose  as  tutor  M. 
on,  a  sort  of  familiar  of  his  own, 
was  allowed  to  know,  forced  to 
7e,  and  expected  to  admire,  all 
his  master  thought  and  did.  M. 
on  sincerely  accepted  the  charge, 
learned  to  love  his  pupil,  ana 
T  extracted  from  him  a  display  of 
capadty.  The  child  exhibited 
steady  application  ;  but  brilliant 
>city.  About  six  years  old  he 
confirmed  by  a  cardinal,  and  at 
«tal  meeting,  in  celebration  of  the 
\  startled  and  shocked  the  doctors 
their  disciples,  by  a  too  acute 
Some  catholic  Theban  re- 
:ed  that  God  never  made  a  con- 
ction.  "What  is  a  contradic- 
r  asked  Gabriel.  "A  stick  with 
one  end  is  a  contradiction,"  replied 
lieologian.  "  But,"  cried  the  boy, 
ot  a  miracle  a  stick  with  only  one 

IB  vivacity,  however,  displayed 
less  pleasantly  in  a  wilful  and 
g  behaviour.  The  marquis  his 
r  fell  into  the  dangerous  error  of 
ndue  severity,  which  only  once 
d  him  with  remorse,  and  that 
?hen,  at  ten  years  old,  the  child's 
raa  a  second  time  perilled  by  a 
it  fever.  After  that,  however, 
>ul  hardened  to  his  son,  whose 
>ming  characteristics  grieved  him 
y  because  they  seemed  in  oppo- 
.  to  his  own  ;  Gabriel,  for  example, 
charity,  and  gave  to  the  poor, — a 
ice  which  Victoria  theory  con- 
ed. He  once  gained  a  fine  hat 
mning,  and  turning  to  an  old  by- 
er  who  had  but  a  poor  one,  gave 
tiim,  saying,  "  Here,  take  this  ;  I 
not  two  heads/'  To  this  amiable 
loved  by  all  who  were  not  bound 
e  him,  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau 
shed  a  bitter  aversion,  and  joined 
his  name  epithets  the  most  base 
3pprol)riou8  that  humanity  has 
ted  to  till  up  the  phraseology  of 
;  and  vituperation.  Naturally, 
iel  CTew  up  with  a  rough  spirit ; 
t  litteen  his  tutor  could  no  longer 
d1  him.  Ho  wius  then  removed  to 
tary  school,  under  the  Abb6  Chog- 
who  promised  never  to  spare  the 
3ut,  worse  than  this,  he  was  de- 


graded hj  being  entered  imder  the  fidae 
name  of  Peter  Buffiere,  his  father  telling 
him  that  he  should  resume  his  own 
when  he  showed  himself  deserving  of 
it. 

The  Abb6  Chognart  was  a  stem  but 
not  a  cruel  man.  Young  Mirabean's 
face  told  him  more  than  the  parental 
libel  he  had  heard.  He  did  not  treat 
him  harshly,  and  he  might  have  been 
allowed  a  quiet  episode  of  existence,  had 
not  the  imprudent  but  unblameable 
kindness  of  his  mother  interfered. 
She  already  felt  to  her  heart  the  curse 
of  marriage  to  a  bad,  selfish  man. 
Allowed  for  a  while  to  preside  over 
the  household  at  the  chftteau,  she  knew 
that  a  woman  of  much  beauty  and  of 
profligate  character  was  pla^in^  her 
part  at  the  Parisian  hotel.  This  she 
suffered  in  peace  until  the  audacious 
vice  of  the  Marquis  brought  home  his 
paramour  to  Bignon,  when  her  womanly 
pride  rebelled  against  an  affront  which 
it  is  no  wife's  duty  to  endure  ;  and  she 
fled,  seeking  the  protection  of  the  law. 
This,  after  a  contest  of  more  than 
fifteen  years,  which  Victor  would 
gladly  have  ended  with  a  leUre  de 
cachet^  allowed  her  a  fonnal  separation. 
While  she  was  at  war  with  the  Friend 
of  Man,  her  son  applied  to  her  from 
school  for  a  supply  of  money.  She 
sent  it  to  him,  and  some  account  of 
the  transaction  reached  his  father's 
ears.  A  double  bitterness  against  the 
youth  was  engendered  in  his  mind, 
and  he  meditated  some  startling  pu- 
nishment ;  but  a  better  feeling  for  once 
prevailed,  and  Gabriel,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  was  entered  in  the  army,  not 
under  a  commission,  but  as  a  volun- 
teer attach6.  The  regiment  which  was 
stationed  on  the  Charente,  not  far  from 
Eochelle,  bore  a  reputation  for  its 
rigid  discipline ;  but  the  young  sub- 
altern acquitted  himself  well  for  a 
year,  when  his  father  was  softened  into 
an  expression  of  grace,  and  procured 
him  a  oommission,  still,  however,  under 
his  false  name. 

The  parsimonious  economist,  never- 
theless, refused  to  supply  his  son  with 
resources  to  maintain  the  station  of 
the  family  to  which  it  was  notorious 
he  belonged.  Gabriel,  therefbre.  con- 
tracted a  few  debts,  besides  lodng 
forty  louis  at  play.  A  Uttrt  de  cachet 
threatened  him,  and  he  was  rigorously 
punished.  No  sooner  was  this  past 
than  a  new  accident  oconnred.  Tho 
-  % 
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out  Neoniler  to  opjwso  his  tlieory.  To 
a  man  wlio  haa  ns'ul  StrausH*R  lK»ok 
with  aiiy  relis^h,  ami  m  oaptivatoil  !»y 
the  depth  of  learning  anil  tho  fertility 
of  ingenuity  there  ijij^played,  it  id  ne- 
coBBary  that  he  ah  on  It  I  hear  tho  other 
side  in  the  ai-gumonts  of  Ncander,  which, 
as  the  StrausH  l^irty  honourably  admit, 
are  tho  only  philosophical  reply  to  the 
work  of  their  hero. 

In  addition  to  the  labours  of  a  pro- 
fessor and  an  active  church  historian, 
Neander  was  occupied  as  a  member  of 
tlie  supreme  consistory,  which  had  tho 
direction  of  tho  affairs  of  tlie  church  in 
the  Pmsiiian  kingdom.  In  the  year 
1840,  Neander  was  made  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, which  office  he  exchangeil  in  the 
year  following  for  that  of  superior 
councillor  of  consistory.  In  1844  he 
was  invested  with  a  high  order  of 
knighthood,  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
sent  to  liim  the  order  of  the  Bed 
Eagle. 

In  the  enthusiastic  discharge  of  the 
duties  which  so  many  offices  entailed 
U]x>n  him,  was  Neander  occupied  till 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  His 
health  was  never  good.  The  illness 
which  he  suffered  at  Crfittingen  left 
liim  subject  to  a  rheumatic  disease. 
This  ho  restrained,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  a  most  rigidly  temperate  diet,  and 
the  power  of  an  iron  will.  About  two 
years  before  his  death,  he  become 
affected  in  his  eyes,  almost  to  blind- 
ness, but  still  pursued  his  labours  by 
the  help  of  readers  and  amanuenses. 
On  the  8th  of  July,  1860,  he  was  worse 
than  usual,  and  was  urged  to  postpone 
his  lectures  at  the  university,  l>ut  could 
not  he  i)revailed  on  to  do  so.  He  went 
and  lectured,  but  his  voice  failed  him 
several  times  in  the  course  of  his  lec- 
ture. One  of  tho  students  present, 
alanned  at  such  prognostics,  said  to 
his  neighbour,  "This  is  our  dear  Nean- 
der's  la.st  lecture," — a  prediction  which 
received  a  sad  confirmation.  Ho  was 
helped  home  from  the  university,  and, 
on  the  same  evening,  he  became  much 
worse.  The  night  was  one  of  afflicting 
P|ain  to  him,  and  of  gloomy  apprehen- 
sion to  his  friends.  Tlie  next  day  he 
touchingly  exclaimed,  **  I  shall  haixily 
be  able  to  lecture  to-day,  shall  IT 
But  he  sent  an  emphatic  message  to 
the  university,  that  tlie  suspension  of 
lectures  was  for  that  day  only,  believ- 
ing that  on  the  next  day  ho  should  be 
able  to  resume  his  duties.    The  next 


day  he  would  have  hk  reidnr  to  ift- 
tend  him ;  and  he  showed  a  ]xnij 
■  interest  in  the  newspapers  whidi  wm 
read  to  him.  Towaras  the  evening  ol 
this  day  his  disorder  beoema  moie  vio- 
lenty  and  aasumed  the  Bjmptant  and 
character  of  cholera.  On  Sefcordiy, 
the  13th,  his  sufferings  were  veiy  in- 
tense, but  even  now  he  wonld  make  sn 
attempt.to  rise  firom  his  bed  and  dna; 
and  only  after  an  aflectionnte  zen 
strance  from  his  sister,  oonld  he  be 
restrained.  Later  in  the  dnj  the  ph^ 
sicians,  who  had  given  up  adl  hope  of 
saving  his  life,  determined  to  zeeortto 
an  extreme  method  of  sustaining 
for  a  few  hours.  He  was  taken  fron 
the  dark  room  in  which  he  had  hsn 
confined,  to  his  study^  where  a  heth  d 
herbs  and  strengthening  wine  had  bses 
prepared  for  hinL  New  life  and 
vigour  of  body  seemed  to  im], 
him  when  he  was  broi^it  into  fte 
scene  of  his  many  years  laboor, 
with  earnest  effort  rising  from  his  SM^ 
he  began  a  regular  l^ure  on  Kev 
Testament  exegesis.  His  ezeiled  fanin 
now  pictured  before  him  the  nsitnig 
of  his  church  history  daes^  nd  hs 
called  for  the  essay  which  he  hid 
assigned  to  one  of  his  stodenta.  Thai 
he  dictated  the  subjects  of  the  leelaiei 
which  he  proponed  to  deliver  dmiig 
the  ensuing  semester.  Finally,  he  be- 
gan to  dictate  some  passa^  inefaavA 
history,  beginning  precwdr  at  fte 
point  where  he  had  left  m.  His  dt- 
Bcribed  the  characteristies  of  the  Mh 
called  "^  Friends  of- God,**  of  the  §m- 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centoriei.  Afttts 
close  of  a  section  he  asked  what  tiae 
it  wast  They  replied,  "■HalfpaetalBi 
o'clock.'*  ^  I  am  weary ;  I  wiU  now  fi 
to  sleep,'*  replied  the  half-dnente 
man ;  and  as  his  friends  oondniM 
him  to  the  place  of  his  last  nnoM^bi 
whispered  with  a  voice  of  maUovft^ 
affection,  which  thrilled  ihraaA  tts 
heart  and  marrow  of  all  preaenV^ooft 
niglit,  ^ood  night**  It  was  his  kit 
^ood  night  on  earth.  Hie  dnmlMnd 
for  four  hours,  and  then  gently,  aai 
almost  im^rceptiUy,  breathed  hia- 
self  into  his  silent  and  cold  deep  of 
death. 

The  obsequies  of  this  distingnidiid 
man  proved  now  wdl  his  lift  had  beoi 
appreciated.  The  services  in  oonnexliai 
with  his  ftmeral  v  oommenoed  hf 
an  address  by  Dt.  k  ihastian  BasL 
giving  a  gnqihio and    iMtinffaMOttt 
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jutt  illiieBs  and  diatli  of  Nc- 

•\  StrauHs,  ouo  of  the  n^yal 
M  in  Berlin,  an  old  fritjiid  and 
aasociato  of  the  dcihiiled,  do- 
an  addresA  in  thu  Loubo  of 
|C  ovor  the  body,  jxunting  out 
the  chief  features  in  the  spiri- 
of  Neander. 

.  W.  KruTiiniaeher,  one  of  the 
liBters  of  I^'Hin,  ftpoko  the 
oration  at  the  gnivo  in  bcauti- 
OM  of  sulnlucd  grief  and  ])octic 

oncluding  uei-vice  was  held  in 

of  the  university,  on  the  day 
uent,  anil  eonsisted  of  an  ad- 
►  the  student*,  by  Dr.  Carl 
el  Nitzsch. 

trder  of  the  funend  waa  ru1>- 
olemn.  Wednes<iay,  the  17th 
,  185<),  "witnessed  a  funeral 
I  in  BiTlin,  such  as  is  only 
;en  a  mii^lity  man  has  fallen 
e  high  places.     The  only  one 

lato  years,  l>ore  any  resem- 
•jO  it,  was  the  funeraWay  of 
macher.      Very  early  in    the 

a  cruWtl  eolleeted  al.>out  the 
I  Mark  Clrafen  Street.  Some 
M  of  Students  lui.'^emblod  at  the 
ty  and  walked  in  pnxvssion  to 

of  the  hou.'se.  The  house  was 
th  the  ]>rofesBOi>,  the  clerg}'. 
ioers  nf  tlu*  gnvenmieiit.  ami 
.  A  vast  j>ruOt's.-<iou  tnilowed 
y  to  the  grave,  stretching  to 
jfth  I'f  full  two  miles,  llie 
ity  sii-iiK?nded  its  business  to 
Last  hi'nia;:e  to  such  dopai-tetl 
ee.  The  hears**  \va<  surrounded 
•nts  carrying  lighted  candles : 
i  with  candles  walked  aiiea<.l  of 
"se ;  in  front  i.f  the  IxmIv  Ne- 
bible  and  hi:*  (iret.k  ti.-stament 
Tried.  The  earriaLres  uf  the 
id  Princes  of  l*ru.^sia  l'>lloweil 

SroLVssi«*n.      At    the   <:rave   a 
idral  was  sun.u'  by  a  thi»usand 

After  a  jirMytT  and  a  bt-nedic- 
'Wi*rs   wrn'    .">*tr»'\vn   u|H.)n   the 

its  rest  ing-pl. »'•**.  and  rarh  one 

afi«T   the    b.aiitit*ul    ( lerman 
threw  a  handful  of  earth  into 
re.     Thus  wa-t  the  good  ni-an 
d  in  his  ileath  anil  burial. 
ier  w.-L"^   nevrr  married.     Jli.s 

.a^'^M'iat*.'  iin-ouirli  lite  was  his 
ohanna.  wht)  w:is.  in  ilomestic 

bi>i  t;ietiit!ini.  rerha]v-i  many 
»utward  oddities  observable  in 


Neander  were  cheri8lie<l  by  his  bache- 
lor stylo  and  habit  of  life.  Whether  he 
ever  li:ul  any  intention  of  getting  mar- 
ried or  not,  we  know  not.  Certain  it 
is,  it  is  a  matter  that  had  occupied  his 
thoughts,  for  Dr.  Kling  says  of  him 
that  **in  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
in  Berlin,  ho  said  to  him  tliat  he  would 
indeed  like  a  family  life,  and  if  the 
Jjord  would  80  onler  it,  would  not  be 
disinclined  to  enter  into  the  state  of 
holy  matrimony."  Such  ordering,  how- 
ever, never  took  place,  llis  fiuuiiy  life 
was  confined  to  his  residence  with  his 
sister,  who  manage<l  every  thin^  do- 
mestic, as  the  head  of  the  nouse,  m  all 
such  matters,  was  as  simple  and  in- 
experienced as  a  child.  Cheerfidly  he 
yielded  obedience  to  all  her  directions, 
and  only  on  two  points  would  assert 
his  own  authority — he  would  study 
more  than  she  thought  good  for  his 
health,  and  he  would  not  give  her  any 
account  of  the  moneys  he  spent  in 
charities. 

We  shall  here  just  note  do\m  one 
or  two  other  features  in  the  life  of  this 
great  man  that  have  found  no  fit  place 
in  our  preceding  remarks.  All  that 
knew  the  man,  «aw  and  atlmired  the 
eminent  truthfulness  and  conscien- 
tiousness of  his  entire  Ixjing.  What 
he  was,  he  was  intensely.  He  found  a 
truth,  and  his  life-labour  aimed  <at 
emUnlying  that  truth  in  hini.self.  He 
had  duties  to  do,  and  he  did  them  with 
alibis  heart  and  soul.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  blunted  stoical  apathy,  but  of 
extnme  tenderness  anil  sensitivity 
of  feeling.  Sometimes  his  K'lief  at 
truth  and  obedieni'o  to  conscience  may 
seem  to  invert  this  picture  of  him. 
When  one  of  his  sisters  died,  who  had 
li>ng  sulTered  from  a  dreadful  insanity, 
Neander  grieved  for  her  deeply ;  but 
suddenly  he  drietl  his  tears,  cxpresse<l 
his  firm  faith  in  the  wise  puri>ose  of 
(Jod  in  taking  her  to  himself,  and  re- 
Funu'd  his  lectui-es  immediately  as  if 
ni>thinLr  ha<i  hap]»eued. 

How  largely  catholic  was  this  man  s 

s])irit  I    He  was  rea<ly  to  recognize  the 

image  and  spirit  of  Christ  wherever  lie 

fo un»l  til  em,  even  though  they  were 

overlaid  by  much  tliat  he  must  dissent 

from.     He  has  K^en  rebuked  for  too 

gn\it  leniency   to  gn*at   error*.    But 

]  such  a  failing  "  leans  to  virtue's  side  ;** 

that  is  far  more  forgiveable  in  a  man 

i  thfin  an  excessively  censuresomo  and 

I  condemning    spirit; — the   latter   is  a 
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myalfcontinnecL  He  would  rear  him 
u  an  eoonomical  philosopher,  that 
perennial  wisdom  might  flow  from  the 
geniiu  of  the  Mirabeaos  upon  at  least 
two  generations  of  Franoe.  To  secure 
this  result  he  chose  as  tutor  M. 
Poiison,  a  sort  of  familiar  of  his  own, 
who  was  allowed  to  know,  forced  to 
belieye,  and  expected  to  admire,  all 
that  his  master  thought  and  did.  M. 
Poitfon  sincerely  accepted  the  charge, 
soon  learned  to  love  his  pupil,  and 
easily  extracted  from  him  a  display  of 
fine  capacity.  The  child  exhibited 
little  steady  application  ;  but  brilliant 
precocity.  About  six  years  old  he 
was  confirmed  by  a  cardinal,  and  at 
the  festal  meeting,  in  celebration  of  the 
event,  8tartlc<l  and  ahc»cked  the  doctors 
and  their  disciples,  by  a  too  acute 
replr.  Some  catholic  Thebon  re- 
marked that  God  never  made  a  con- 
tradiction. "WTiat  is  a  contradic- 
tion r  asked  Gabriel.  **  A  stick  with 
only  one  end  is  a  contradiction,"  replied 
the  theologian.  **  But,"  cried  the  boy, 
"  is  not  a  miracle  a  stick  with  only  one 
endl" 

This  vivacity,  however,  displayed 
itself  less  ploaAantly  in  a  wilful  and 
daring  Iwhaviour.  The  marquis  his 
&ther  fell  into  the  dangerous  error  of 
an  undue  bc verity,  which  only  once 
paineil  him  with  remorse,  and  that 
was  when,  at  ten  years  old,  tlio  child's 
life  was  a  seoond  time  ]H*riiled  by  a 
violent  fever.  After  that,  however, 
hiA  soul  hardened  to  his  mm,  whoso 
bloMoming  characteristics  grieved  him 
deeply  becauw  they  seemod  in  oppo- 
sition to  hi.4  own  ;  Gabriel,  for  example, 
loved  charity,  and  gave  to  the  jwor, — a 
practice  which  Victor's  theory  con- 
demned, lie  once  gaine<l  a  line  hat 
fur  running,  an«l  turning  to  an  old  by- 
stander w)io  had  but  a  poor  one,  gave 
it  to  him,  Baying,  "  lien-,  take  this  ;  I 
have  not  two  hfadn/'  To  this  amiable 
child,  loved  >)y  all  who  were  not  bound 
to  love  him,  the  Manpiis  of  Miral>eau 
nourishiMl  a  bitter  aversion,  and  joined 
with  his  name  cpithfts  the  most  base 
anil  opprobrious  that  humanity  has 
invente*!  to  till  up  the  phraseology  of 
insult  anil  vituperation.  Naturally, 
iffabriol  ^nvw  up  ^ith  a  n^ugh  spirit ; 
anil  at  tltWn  his  tut«->r  oould  no  loucrer 
control  him.  lit*  was  then  removed  to 
a  military  s<rhoi>l,  und«»r  the  Abl»6  (^hog- 
naru  who  promiseil  never  to  s]>are  tSe 
rod,  bat,  worse  than  this,  he  was  de- 


graded hj  being  entered  under  the  fkLse 
name  of  Feter  Buffiere,his  father  telling 
him  that  he  should  resume  his  own 
when  he  showed  himself  deserving  of 
it 

The  Abbd  Chognart  was  a  stem  but 
not  a  cruel  mjin.  Young  Miniljeau's 
face  told  him  more  than  the  parental 
libel  he  had  heard.  He  did  not  treat 
him  harshly,  and  he  might  have  l)een 
allowed  a  quiet  episode  of  existence,  luul 
not  the  imprudent  but  unblameable 
kindness  of  his  mother  interfered. 
She  already  felt  to  her  heart  the  curse 
of  marriage  to  a  bod,  selfish  man. 
Allowed  for  a  while  to  preside  over 
the  household  at  the  chAteau,  she  knt^w 
that  a  woman  of  much  Wauty  and  of 
profligate  character  was  playin^j  h»'r 
port  at  the  Parisian  hotel.  This  !*hc 
suffered  in  peace  until  the  autlocious 
vice  of  the  Marquis  brought  home  his 
paramour  to  Bignon,  when  her  womanly 
pride  rebelled  against  an  affront  which 
it  is  no  wife's  duty  to  endure  ;  and  she 
fled,  seeking  the  protection  of  the  law. 
This,  after  a  contest  of  more  than 
fifteen  years,  which  Victor  would 
gladly  have  ended  with  a  ifttre  tie 
cachet,  allowed  her  a  formal  separation. 
While  she  was  at  war  with  the  Friend 
of  Man,  her  son  applied  to  her  from 
school  for  a  supply  of  money.  She 
sent  it  to  him,  and  some  account  of 
the  transaction  reached  his  fathers 
ears.  A  double  bitterness  against  the 
youth  was  engendered  in  his  mind, 
and  he  metlitated  some  startling  pu- 
nisliment ;  but  a  better  feeling  for  onc«» 
prevailed,  and  Gabriel,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  was  entered  in  the  army,  not 
under  a  commission,  but  as  a  volun- 
teer attach6.  The  regiment  which  was 
stationed  on  the  Cliarente,  not  fiir  from 
Rochelle,  bore  a  reputation  for  its 
rigitl  discipline  ;  but  the  young  sub- 
altern ac(|uitte4l  himself  well  for  a 
year,  when  his  father  was  softened  into 
an  expression  of  grace,  and  procured 
him  a  commission,  still,  however,  under 
his  false  name. 

The  parsimonious  economist,  never- 
theless, refused  to  sup])ly  his  sou  with 
resources  to  maintain  the  station  of 
the  family  to  which  it  was  notorious 
he  K'longed.  Gabriel,  therefore,  eon- 
tnioted  a  few  debts,  besides  loeing 
forty  louis  at  play.  A  lettrt  tie  cach<!C 
threatened  him,  and  he  was  rigorously 
punished.  No  sooner  was  this  past 
than  a  new  accident  occurred.  The 
-  8 
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ho  was  bom  to  regenerate  France,  he 
sought  to  model  by  liid  own  desire  the 
will  uf  every  one  related  to  him ;  and 
if  any  rebelled  against  this  despotic 
influence,  a  Uitre  de  cachet  sent  them  to 
repent  their  presumption  in  a  prison. 
These  scaled  liccnous  to  tyranny  he 
sulieiteil  from  a  government  which  was 
eatiilv  ix^rHuaded  to  CTant  them ;  and  it 
waM  not  until  he  had  filled  no  less  than 
tifty-four  iMnituntial  oellti  with  victims, 
wliose  only  otfenco  had  been  to  excite 
hiH  (lispleadure,  that  the  minister  re- 
faied  to  extend  any  further  tliis  privi- 
lege of  cruelty.  With  his  wife  \  ictop 
carried  on  a  lawHuit  for  fifteen  years, 
when  fortunately  she  gained  a  decree 
of  separation,  after  scandal  had  been 
ransacked  for  mutual  disparaf^oment 
and  the  acrimony  of  recrimination  haa 
been  cxliausted. 

Victor  de  Mirabeau,  however,  solaced 
himself  with  literature  and  political 
economy.  Ue  wrote  profusely,  and 
demanded  tliat  every  one  should  read. 
The  man  who  fiEdled  to  peruse  and 
applaud  his  " £p/iemerid€s"  or  his 
"  Le^nn  Ecoiiomiques^*  he  hated  thence- 
forth with  a  personal  rancour.  Feudal 
principles  and  philanthropic  plans  were 
sought  to  be  combined  in  an  impos- 
sible union  in  a  theory  whose  mys- 
terious immensity  he  endeavoured  to 
fill  with  light  in  eighty  volumes  of 
dissertation.  All  this  flood  of  treatise, 
of  essay^  and  of  commentary,  was 
p(mred  out  in  a  heavy,  cloudy  style, 
irradiated  at  rare  periods  by  flashes  of 
genuine  lustre  and  original  and  lofty 
thought  This  mountain  of  boolu 
wafl — in  companionship  with  one,  of 
double  size,  composed  of  epistle*^ 
various  in  tone  and  material — peevish, 
lioaatful,  whining,  or  blasphemous,  as 
his  luuaour  ch^ced  to  be,  but  all 
adding  new  incongruities  to  confuse  an 
artist  who  should  endeavour  to  paint  a 
faithful  portrait  of  the  man. 

At  three  years  old  a  knight  of 
Malta,  at  fourteen  an  ensign  m  the 
army,  at  twenty-two  a  marquis  with 
an  estate,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  the  propagation  of  his  theories  on 
political  economy.  At  twenty-seven, 
not  from  love,  but  on  principle,  he  lea 
to  the  altar  Marie  Genevieve  de 
Yossau,  a  maiden  widow,  without 
beauty,  but  with  splendid  rank  and 
fortune,  whose  first  marriage  had 
ended  as  soon  as  the  ohurch  hM  given 
it  a  blessing.  Four  daughters  wwe  tho 


fruit  of  this  union,  with  fhree  mds,  of 
whom  the  eldest  died,  Qftfariel  wu  the 
second,  and  Bonl&oe  the  tiiird. 

Soon  after  hia  maniaga  he  boiight 
lands  at  Blgnon,  and  took  an  hotel  in 
Fftris,  being  the  flnt  Hiquetti  ivho  had 
lived  away  from  At>venoe  alnoe  the 
Ghibelline  ezilee  had  fled  ftxim  pene- 
cution  in  Italy.  On  hia  new  eetste  he 
resided,  perpetually  quarrellliur  wltii 
his  wife,  bitterly  engaged  wifli  his 
neighbours,  but  efAuang  far  erer  his 

Sroliz  disquisiUonB  to  duina  away 
issension  fh>m  the  world !  Oomp- 
tion,  meanwhile,  at  the  court  of  Lous 
XV.,  and  scepticism  disseminated  by 
Voltaure,  were  oompletiiig  the  demonr 
lization  of  France.  The  materiais  of 
revolution  gathered  slowIjvjuMi  *'Ko~ 
mulated  into  a  volcana  There  wen 
men  at  work  to  awake  and  aroon  ths 
heart  of  the  country ;  yet  they  iRie 
not  those  destined  to  predde  over  tiiat 
storm  the  ingredienta  of  whidh  they 
had  themselves  compounded.  But  on 
the  8th  of  Maroh,  1749.  Madame  la 
Marquis,  strolling  througn  the  howeiy 
groves  and  breeay  terraoai  dt  Blgnan, 
returned  hastily  to  the  ohiteau,  via 
Gabriel  was  booTL  The  mother  ntf- 
fered  in  the  depths  61  agony,  but 
--perhape  unhappily  far  her,  eha  dia 
not  die. 

The  child,  in  appearanee^  was  only 
not  a  monster.  With  an  Wn*"— 
head,  two  molar  teeth  atreadj  eat^  a 
twisted  foot,  and  limbs  of  strange  us^ 
this  future  orator  was  bonitaagiie* 
tied.  Ugl^  as  nature  couUL  maikeiiiiB, 
he  throve  in  growth,  until  at  a  yeir 
old  his  biographen  deecribe  Um  as 
'^an  enormous  fellow,  whoae  pastins 
consisted  chiefly  in  beating  his  anm.* 
At  three  the  smaI1^3L  oonfluint  aid 
malignant^  reduoedi  hun  almost  to 
death ;  and  hii  mother,  with  bBad 
kindness,  anointed  hja  face  with  sane 
emollient^  which,  instead  of  wmofisg 
the  hideous  pita,  only  agnmvated  tlism 
into  huffe  seams  and  farrows  ihSA 
rendereof  him  an  ol^ject  so  fd^htftil 
that  hia  father  compared  him  to  som 
kindred  of  the  deviL 

Victor  de  Mirabeau,  meaniAQey  wu 
theorising  about  the  education  of  hia 
son.  So  much  had  he  plmnnd  and 
written  for  enlightening  flie  uahvsd 
human  race,  that  hiammd  was  rhA  is 
ideaa  far  training  up  Um  Who  ahosld 
extend  hia  name  to  postsrity,  CtaUa^ 
he  thought^  ahaU  not  bo  sbj  soi^h# 
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At  length,  after  his  long  probation, 
Mirabeau  was  summoned  to  an  inter- 
Tiew  with  his  fiither,  that  sublime 
economist^  who  reared  himself  upon 
his  eighty  volumes,  and  attributea  it 
to  impiety  in  his  spn  that  he  did  not 
fall  down  and  **  crook  the  hin^s  of  his 
knees**  in  idolatry  before  such  genius. 
Nevertheless  ho  received  him  tenderly, 
and,  solicited  by  M.  de  Saillant, — Gra- 
briel^s  noble-hearted  sister — permitted 
him  to  assume  liis  title  of  Count  of 
Mirabeau.  Then,  settling  on  the  es- 
tate, he  became  renowned  as  a  good 
genius  among  its  inhabitants,  relieving 
Uieir  need  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  and 
presiding  over  a  court  of  arbitration 
for  the  gratuitous  adjustment  of  their 
quarrels.  ''He  is  the  demon  of  tiie 
impossible,**  cried  the  marquis;  but 
he  admired  his  son,  nevertheless. 

About  this  time  commenced  the  long 
litxcation  between  the  Friend  of  Man 
and  his  wife.  A  great  heritage  had 
fallen  to  her,  and  she  claimed  her 
share — **  Separation  both  of  body  and 
property,"  demanded  the  Marchioness, 
•*Or  body  with  pleasure,"  he  replied, 
but  not  of  property,  seeing  it  was  for 
that  I  married  you."  She  appears 
then  to  have  concentrated  all  the  viru- 
lence of  the  Marquis  upon  herself^  for 
during  an  interval,  he  applauded  and 
was  proud  of  his  son,  received  him  at 
Paris,  took  him  to  court,  and  heard  his 
praiim-s  from  every  tongue.  At  length 
this  favour  increased  more  than  was 
pleading  to  Mdlle.  de  Pailly,  the 
usurj>er  of  his  mother's  place.  \Vhen, 
therefore,  a  troul)lesome  and  danger- 
ous transaction  was  required  to  be 
carne^l  on  at  Limousin,  she  persuaded 
the  Marquis  to  send  Gabriel,  who 
acquitted  nimself  well,  but  found  that 
poison  had  operated  during  his  ab- 
sence, for  he  was  coldly  received,  and 
gladly  went  to  Provence,  where  other 
tniployment  awaited  him. 

He  w;is  now  twenty-three,  and 
ordered  by  his  father  to  choose  a 
wife— rich,  noble,  worthy  to  mingle 
her  blood  with  the  blood  of  the  Mira- 
beaus.  He  inclined  little  to  marriage, 
but  was  accustomed  to  obedience,  and 
cast  his  eyes  round  for  a  woman  to 
share  with  him  all  the  joys  and  all 
the  sorrows  of  his  life. 

Marie  Emilie  de  Covet  was  only 
daughter  of  the  Marquiss  of  Marig- 
nane,  the  oldest  noble  in  Provence. 
She  was   eighteen   years   old,  shorty 


brown  complexioned,  and  vulgar  in 
appearance, — until  her  lineage  was  dis- 
covered and  her  livres  counted,  when 
of  course  the  double  crown  of  beauty 
and  dignity  descended  at  once  upon 
her  brow.  She  was  recommended  to 
Gabriel  by  his  father.  He  asked  her 
hand  ner  father  insulted,  and  she  re- 
pelled nim.  It  raised  his  pride.  He 
resolved  to  win  her ;  and  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  intellect  and  his  eloquence 
were  victorious  for  the  second  time. 
She  married  him  in  June,  1772.  Their 
income  consisted  of  j£l25  a-year  grant- 
ed by  her  father,  and  £250  by  his,  and 
in  this  manner  the  heirs  of  the  proud- 
est and  most  opulent  of  the  Provencal 
noblesse  commenced  their  wedded  life. 
Mirabeau  was  profuse,  and  so  was  his 
wife,  and  consequently  they  were  soon 
in  debt — i£3,000,naving  been  contracted 
at  the  marria^  pomp.  He  retired 
to  an  estate  which  he  had  no  means 
of  rendering  productive,  sank  more 
deeply  into  embarrassments,  and  so 
disgraced  his  family,  when  his  father, 
instead  of  redeeming  what  his  own 
miserable  parsimony  nad  caused,  drew 
another  lettre  de  cachet  which  compelled 
the  young  Count  to  live  in  seclusion 
at  Manosque,  an  insignificant  town 
near  his  ancestral  residence. 

The  unfortunate  couple  lived  there 
a  year  or  more.  A  son  was  bom  to 
them  ;  and  Mirabeau  there  'WTote  ''An 
Essay  on  Despotism,**  worth  little,  but 
interesting  as  the  early  emanation  of 
his  mind,  and  as  a  refutation  of  his 
libellers'  charge,  tliat  he  hated  tyranny 
only  when  he  could  gain  by  hating.  His 
father's  vindictive  feeling  was  now  re- 
vived ;  he  applied  at  Paris  for  an 
interdict  against  his  son,  reducing  him 
to  the  condition  of  a  minor,  and  a  let- 
ter of  exile,  confining  him  to  the  town 
of  Manosque.  There,  to  deepen  his 
misery,  his  wife  intrigued  with  a  cou- 
sin, who  was  l)etrothea  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  of  Tourette ;  the  hason 
was  discovered,  and  the  young  man 
made  an  abject  apology,  which  Mira- 
beau accepted.  The  Marquis  do 
Tourette,  however,  when  he  heard  of 
the  incident,  broke  off  the  match  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  the  offender, 
Chevalier  de  Gassaud.  Mirabeau 
thought  this  punishment  too  severe, 
departed  secretly  from  Manosque, 
visited  the  family  chAteau,  pleaded 
ardently  for  the  corrupter  of  his  wife, 
and  obtained  his  paraon.    In  retanh 
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ing  home,  however,  he  met  the  Baron 
of  Villeiie;nv  MciJiiiM,  wlio  liad  once 
offereil  a  imhlic  insult  to  hii*  sister. 
He  Btoi)j)ea  him  to  <lomaud  .satisfac- 
tion. Tne  baron  refused,  and  Mira- 
beau,  "with  face  whit<j-hot  and  set 
teeth,"  played  a  whip  about  his  shoul- 
ders until  his  ire  was  appeased,  or  his 
arm  was  weary.  Tlien  came  to  the 
authoritierf  tliis  question  :  How  should 
a  man,  forbidden  under  grievous  pe- 
nalties fn)m  passing  out  of  Mano8(^ue, 
be  chastising  a  baron  twenty  miles 
from  there  ?  How,  but  by  a  ilefianco 
of  the  law  ?  The  law  must  revenge 
itself,  therefore  ;  and  Mirabeau  was 
dragged  from  Ijeside  his  child's  sick 
bed— from  the  breast  of  his  half-re- 
pentant and  sorrowful  wife,  to  the 
castle  of  If;  a  fortress  on  a  barren 
rock,  starting  like  a  gloomy  vision  out 
of  the  Me<litcrranean,  within  sight  of 
Marseilles. 

There,  in  a  turret-cell,  by  onler  of 
his  father,  Mirabeau  wasted  himself 
gazing  out  through  a  loophole  ufx>n 
the  Hue,  leaping  waves.  His  wife, 
whose  tears  were  the  ebullition  of  a 
transitory  impulse,  would  not  share 
this  gloomy  seclusion,  but  retired  to 
her  father's  castle.  Deserted  by  those 
who  should  have  been  faithful  to  him, 
he  won  to  kindness  those  whose  fidelity 
was  ple<lged  to  his  enemies.  Tlie  gove- 
nor  of  his  rock-built  prison  became  his 
friend,  and  intercedea  with  his  father. 
IiLstea<l  of  gaining  by  this,  he  was 
d nigged  from  If  to  the  stronghold  of 
Joux,  situated  near  Switzerland,  on  a 
vast  preciuitous  cliff,  hanging  over  one 
of  the  denies  of  the  Juni.  Tlu*ro,  in 
an  aTial  solitude,  he  pined  for  liberty, 
and  heard  that  Louis  XVI.  had  been 
crowned,  with  all  that  longing  for  re- 
lease which  a  strong  heart  feels  when 
it  knows  that  a  great  drama  is  open- 
ing U)  the  world. 

That  coronaUon,  pregnant  with  por- 
tentous disasters  to  France,  was  auspi- 
cious to  Mirabeau.  People  shouted  as 
people  ever  do,  when  kings  are  conse- 
crated in  the  purple,  or  witches  are 
burned.  Eejoicmgs  took  place  at  Pon- 
tarlier,  a  town  about  a  mile  from  the 
caHtle,  where  Count  St.  Mauris,  a  vain 
old  noble,  led  tiie  fantastic  follies  of  iiie 
day.  A  chronicle  of  these  doings  he 
anxiously  desired,  and  who  so  capable 
of  drawmg  it  up  as  the  young  reduse 
of  the  Jura  ?  So  he  prevailed  on  Mira- 
beau to  visit  the  festal  assembly,  and 


write  an  account  of  it,  which  he  (Ud  in 
a  \'ery  dull  style,  and  Bent  to  be  printed 
at  Geneva.  It  gained  him  liberty  to 
ramble  as  he  meaeed  to  Pontarlier. 
where  one  famuy  of  the  blue-blooded 
noblesse  remained^^the  Marquis  de 
Mounier,  opulent^  weak-witted,  and 
seventy-fire  years  of  age,  and  hu  wife 
Sophie,  an  unblown  rose,  all  beauty 
and  passion,  and  ready  to  blush  in 
answer  to  the  first  araent  gaze  that 
was  ftze<l  upon  her.  She  had,  when 
only  seventeen,  been  betrothed  to  the 
naturalist  Buffon,  and  then,  like  a 
pretty  slave,  was  sold  by  her  parenti 
to  the  grov-headed  de  Moonier.  Tlien 
she  conceived  new  ideas  of  lifSs;  she 
welcomed  the  specious  and  dangerons 
theory,  that  marriage  ties  are  not 
binding  when  they  are  contracted  as 
between  lord  and  servitor;  and  when 
the  ugly  but  eloquent  Mirabeau  con- 
versed long  and  earnestly  with  her, 
felt  a  new  passion  bom  in  her  breas^ 
and  gave  to  him  a  guilty  loye  which 
his  heart  was  reckless  enough  to  re- 
turn. He  felt  its  influence,  and  made 
one  effort  to  escape,  by  sedudin^  him- 
self for  two  montns,  and  appealmg,  hy 
a  long,  touching  letter,  to  nia  wSaJa 
\('ife,  tliat  she  would  join  him  on  his 
rock,  and  save  him  from  deflperafci<m 
and  wrong.  Truly,  a  threat  of  infide- 
lity is  not  the  charm  to  lure  a  woman 
back.  But  Madame,  heartless  and 
I  sordid,  refused  to  leave  her  feasts  and 
!  flatteries,  replying  to  Mirabeau  with 
an  insinuation  that  he  was  mad. 

Sophio*s  husband  was  not  jealous, 
but  her  husband^s  friend  was^  and  St 
Mauris,  whom  she  had  repulsed,  luted 
Mirabeau  for  the  love  £e  saye  hist 
He  procured  an  order  from  the  IViend 
I  of  Man  for  his  doeer  confinement  in 
^*a  cell,  not  unwholesome,  but  well 
barred  and  bolted.'*  The  young  Count 
at  length  refused  his  iather's  autho- 
rity, crossed  the  frontier  into  Switoer- 
land,  and  then  returned  in  secret  to 
Pontarlier,  where  Sophie  contlnued^to 
hold  stolen  interviews  with  him.  Uer 
conduct,  however,  subjected  her  also 
to  the  vindictive  antipathy  of  St 
Mauris,  whose  insults  and  persecu- 
tions drove  her  at  last  to  flj  from  the 
ch&teau  to  Dijon,  where  her  parents 
dwelt  Their  ascetic  yirtae,  howerer, 
bistead  of  pitying  a  wrttdied  giri, 
each  of  whose  eirors  was  a  eune  re- 
corded sgainst  ihma,  immnred  hsr 
with  all  the  seyexitj  of  a  canveii^ 
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ceping  sentinelB  at  her  chamber  door. 
Minwau  soon  disoorered  her  retreat^ 
flew  by  the  same  ronto  to  join  her,  was 
discovered,  and  arrested  at  the  gates 
of  the  town.  Fersaaaive  always,  he 
induced  the  governor  to  enter  him  in 
prison  under  a  fictitious  name,  and 
allow  him  parole.  But  this  gained 
him  no  access  to  Sophie.  She  was 
not  long  in  Dijon.  The  servile  doting 
of  her  husband  forgave  all ;  and  while 
she  returned  to  her  Fontarlier  prison, 
Mirabeau  escaped  from  his,  and  was 
hunted  to  and  fro  by  police  spies,  from 
D^on  to  Verrieres,  to  Geneva,  to  Ly- 
ons, to  A\ignou,  to  Turin,  to  Verrieres 
again,  and  once  more  to  the  home  of 
Sophie.  All  the  while  had  he  corre- 
sponded with  her,  and  now  when,  in 
tne  habit  of  a  man,  she  mounted  a 
ladder,  scaled  the  wall  of  her  prison- 
house,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  her 
lover,  there  never  was  perhaps  a  guilty 
wife  against  whom  sinners  and  !rhan- 
sees  could  less  rightly  throw  a  stone. 

The  fugitives  escaped  into  Holland, 
took  lodgings  in  Amsterdam,  and  dur- 
ing 1776, 1777,  living  poorly,  but  peace- 
fuBy,  on  the  earnings  of  Gabriel  s  pen. 
The  •'Essay  on  Despotism"  was  now 
known  to  m  his ;  his  new  writings  made 
him  famous  as  a  friend  of  tlie  revolution- 
ary doctrine,  ami  all  he  jirDduced  sold 
rapidly.  Meanwhile,  however,  enemies 
were  as  work.  He  was  beheaded  in 
effigy  at  Fontarlier,  and  sentenced  to 
lay  a  stujHjndous  fine.  ^  But,"  says  a 
>iographer,  *^  seeing  that  he  had  neither 
money  nor  chattels,  they  had  best  dis- 
train for  that."  Sophie,  too,  was  con- 
ilemned  to  ]x>rpetual  imprisonment 
and  dej:7a<hiiioD.  They  laughed  fur 
some  time  at  these  glittering*  of  dis- 
tant lightning ;  but  tbe  mai'liinatious 
of  tlieir  per.seeuU>rs  prevailed.  Tliey 
heart  1  that  an  arrest  wa;»  to  take  place 
tin  the  irith  <»f  May.  A  flight  was 
])repared.  On  the  verj'  evening  both 
amuigeii  a  rendezvous  near  the  town. 
Mirabeau  went  first  Scarcely  hiul  he 
struck  uiit  i»n  the  r«»ail,  when  news 
flew  thn'U<;h  AniHterd:un  that  S<^phie 
had  iK'en  oa])tureil  at  the  diM»r  of  tlieir 
lii>use.  He  rushed  l>ack,  found  her 
aliout  to  aftply  ]>oison  to  h«T  lips,  ap- 
{A-nled  to  h»'r  for  her  own  life-  for  his 
nake — for  tlio  sake  of  an  unU^rn  child 
—  and  extorted  from  her  a  reluctant 
premise  that  she  would  at  lea.st  delay 
t4i  die. 
And  in  this  way  these  unfortunate 
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ezilcs — ^who  had  met  in  wretchedness, 
and  lived  together  in  sin — parted  with 
affection,  not  to  meet  a^n  for  years, 
and  then  only  when  ueir  love  was 
ended,  and  bitterness  liad  grown  up 
between  them.  S<.)pliie,  whose  parents 
wished  to  immure  her  in  an  asylum  for 
the  most  abject  Magdalens,  was  tiken 
to  a  hoiise  of  correction  for  women, 
where  she  was  entered  under  an  aH- 
sumed  name.  Mirabeau  was  hurried 
to  the  donjon  of  Vincennes. 

At  Vincennes  he  inhabited  a  penal 
cell, — no  reading,  no  writing,  no  speak- 
ing allowed ;  one  hour  a  day  for  exer- 
cise in  the  corridor ;  scanty  and  coarse 
food ;  and  no  solace  except  scrawling 
on  a  few  scraps  of  paper,  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  tobacco  water,  the  yearnings 
and  anger  of  his  mind.  Could  he  have 
known,  he  might  have  had  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  Sophie,  under  equal 
restraint,  was  writing  with  ink  manu- 
factured from  nails  put  in  vinegar, 
friigments  as  passionate  as  those  of 
the  eloquent  and  voluptuous  Heloise. 
Mirabeau  was  happier  in  his  fate  than 
she,  for  the  indulf^enoe  of  correspond- 
ing was  ^ven  hmi,  and  for  a  while 
every  page  he  wrote  was  the  utterance 
of  an  mtonse  emotion — less  pure,  per- 
haps, but  not  less  fond,  than  those 
which  broke  Tasso's  heart,  longing 
vainly  for  his  Leonora.  At  length, 
however,  he  roused  himself  from  tiiis 
miserable  reverie,  ceased  to  pule  for 
the  wife  of  his  friend  whom  he  had 
sedueeil,  and  employed  himself  in  ef- 
forts to  procure  freedom.  Cultivating 
his  mind,  too,  by  classical  study,  which 
he  developed  by  translating  many 
ancient  writer**,  and  writing,  among 
other  things,  wliat  his  father  called  an 
outrageous  and  seditious  folly,  on  Jjtt- 
trfa  di  Cacktts.  Most  of  his  works 
during  that  i)erio«l  are  forgotten,  and 
we  are  willing  to  forget — but  they 
solaced  him  in  his  seclusion.  So]>hie, 
meanwhile,  was  delivered  of  a  daugh- 
ter, which  died  soon  after,  as  well  as 
their  son,  so  that  the  name  of  MiraWau 
threatened  to  l)ecome  extinct.  These 
were  sorrows  to  him,  but  he  endured 
them  as  all  others — raging  at  first,  and 
speetlily  calming,  until,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  176(.»,  after  a  captivity  of 
three  years  and  a  half,  he  once  m«.«re 
was  set  at  liberty.  Free,  but  detimied, 
friendless  and  |KK>r,  he  sti>«>«l  in  the 
worldy  with  his  intellect  and  his  vigour 
as  hia  only  possessions. 
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The  Marquis  and  Marchioness,  after 
fourteen  years  of  litigation,  wore  now 
filling  the  country  with  mutual  slan- 
ders, and  Mirabeau  sought  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  them  ;  but  that 
was  impossible.  His  father,  indeed, 
relented  so  far  as  to  sec  him,  and 
favoured  him  for  a  while,  so  that  pei^ 
haps  his  life  might  have  flowed  on 
smoothly,  had  not  a  last  episode  of  his 
ill-starred  love  for  De  Mourner's  wife 
interrupted  its  tranquillity.  So2)hie, 
imprisoned  in  a  convent,  was  per- 
mitted to  receive  visitors,  among  whom 
one  was  so  distinguished  hj  her  that 
Mirabeau*s  jealousy  was  stirred ;  and 
he  wrote  hotly,  upbraiding  her  infi- 
delity. She  recriminated  with  bitter- 
ness, and  the  physician  of  the  estar 
blishment^  desirmg  to  heal  this  rupture, 
proposed  an  interview.  It  took  place 
secretly:  she  retired  to  her  cell,  and 
the  young  Count,  disguised  as  a  pedlar, 
was  privately  introduced.  They  met, 
—not  as  they  had  parted,  with  passion- 
ate embraces  and  vows  of  mutual  love, 
— but  with  sarcasms  and  retorts,  end- 
ing their  long  attachment  with  a  quar- 
rel that  left  them  both  remorseful  and 
afflicted.  He,  however,  in  pursuit  of 
worldly  plans,  had  enough  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  his  mind.  The  Pontarlier 
edict,  for  the  sake  of  his  position  as  a 
citizen,  must  he  reversed,  and  his  wife, 
to  secure  the  perpetuation  of  his  name, 
must  be  restorea  to  him.  An  impri- 
sonment he  paid  as  the  cost  of  peace 
and  pardon  for  Sophie  and  himself — 
she  to  die  by  her  own  hand,  the  victim 
of  her  parents,  of  a  false  and  base  mar- 
riage, and  of  a  passion  too  fiery  to  be 
subdued — he  to  continue  his  struggle 
with  the  world.  His  publications  now 
were  all  eloquent,  and  some  of  them 
startled  by  their  force  and  originality. 
But  the  great  earnest  of  his  genius 
was  exhibited  when  he  appealed  to  the 
law  of  Fnince  to  compel  tne  Countess, 
his  wife,  to  reside  with  him.  This  trial 
came  on  on  the  20th  of  March,  1783. 
Mirabeau  pleaded  his  own  cause.  The 
court  was  crowded  so  that  the  windows 
had  to  be  burst  open  to  prevent  suffo- 
cation. Old  Marignane,  the  wife's 
father,  was  there,  and  from  him  the 
yoimg  orator  extorted  the  most  splen- 
did testimony  to  his  power.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  speech  he  tit- 
tered ;  at  the  middle  he  bent  his  head ; 
at  the  end  he  hid  his  face  and  went^ 
with  half  th9  t^udience,    Nor  was  the 


fervent  pleading  lost  upon  the  jndgea. 
They  decided  against  the  Conn^as, 
and  ordered  her  forthwith  to  return 
to  her  husband— a  sentence  naturally 
repudiated  hj  the  woman  who  had 
seen  him  satisfied  and  happy  with  de 
Mounier's  wife.    She  refused  to  com- 

Sly,  and  her  family,  galled  by  their 
efeat,  revenged  themselves  by  pub- 
lishing a  lil)ellons  correspondence  of 
the  Fnend  of  Man  upon  his  own  son. 
Again  Mirabeau  resorted  to  the  law, 
and  in  tlie  Grand  Chamber  of  Aix 
astonished  men  by  the  wonderfol  and 
overwhelming  power  of  his  oratory.  A 
thiiii  and  a  fourth  time  he  spoke,  and 
the  last  display  of  eloquence  long  rang 
in  the  ears  of  every  listener.  TTus 
time  he  lost  his  cause :  a  decree  of 
separation  between  him  and  his  wife 
was  pronounced,  and  the  cold,  fickle, 
selfish,  but  wronged  and  wounded 
Countess  of  Mirabeau  passes  out  ci 
our  history.  A  last  attempt  to-  reverse 
the  verdict  was  unsuccessful,  and  Mira- 
beau then  gave  way  to  every  passion 
that  swept  like  a  simoom  over  the 
desert  which  had  been  made  in  his  heart 
Mirabeau  could  never  have  lived 
with  a  good  wife ;  he  was  too  grossly 
a  debaudiee.  The  marriage  tie  was  to 
him  a  fiction,  and  when  she  whom  it 
had  bound  to  him  was  liberated  from 
his  authority,  he  deluded  a  young 
Dutch  lady  to  run  away  with  him  to 
England.  He  went  to  London,  mingled 
in  good  society,  familiarised  himself 
with  our  literature,  criticised  onr  man- 
ners, and,  in  some  fragments  on  the  state 
of  France,  deliberately  prophesied  the 
Bevolution.  His  political  works  drew 
upon  him  the  attention  of  manypublic 
men,  but  they  were  abortive  for  the 
practical  obiect  of  procuring  money. 
Eight  months  after  he  came  to  ttSa 
country  he  left  it,  poor  and  perplexed^ 
reaching  France  again  early  in  1785. 
For  a  short  while  the  idea  of  retire- 
ment to  Mirabeau  Castle,  there  to 
dcdicat-e  himself  to  one  monumental 
work  for  fiune,  dwelt  in  his  mind,  bat 
the  horizon  of  France  was  growing 
black  about  the  heads  of  its  oppnB- 
sors ;  a  reckless  speculative  mania — 
the  frequent  forerunner  of  eommotion, 
disturbed  the  public.  Necker  and 
Calonne  were  burying  the  fiw^nowi  in 
obscurity  and  confosion,  and  Mlrabeaa 
joined  in  afidtating  witk  his  eloqnenoe 
the  heart  of  the  state— bo  aooa  to  b^ 
torn  asunder  b^  a  civil  wi^. 
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wan,  restless  and  jeaming  for 
▼isited  Prussia,  and  spent  a 
"able  period  at  the  Court  of 
2k  the  Great,  writing,  during 
rval,  his  famous  tracts  on  Fi- 

But  on  this  part  of  his  history 
;  propose  to  dwell.  Little,  in- 
kn  be  spared  from  his  French 

for  his  writings  in   Prussia, 

they  are,  little  interest  the 
reader.  The  time,  too  was  ap- 
ttg,  wlien  a  terrific  tempest  was 
t  over  France,  and  spread  the 
•ns  of  its  power  over  half  the 
Europe. 

'87,  when  Mirabeau  finally  re- 
to  Paris,  fiscal  confusion  was 
lating  the  ingredients  of  gene- 
;urbance.  Through  the  mtri- 
f  the  short  period  intervening 
I  that  and  the  imiversal  out- 
it  is  impossible  to  follow  him. 
es,  devices  of  expedience,  frauds, 
nventions  to  put  off  the  evil 
)rruption  to  conceal  abuse ;  op- 
1  to  palliate  what  was  feeble  ; 
lidity  to  neutralize  what  was 
s  in  the  administration  ;  hesita- 
thout  scruple  ;  indecision,  with- 
idence ;  abject  baseness,  com- 
with  insolence ;  and  a  total 
rd  of  right — such  were  the 
by  which  king  and  minister 
)ured  to  preserve  the  gorged 
ten  government  of  France.  For 
Eu«  the  process  of  demoraliza- 
ent  on ;  the  Parliament  was 
jd,  and  pamphleteers  alone  could 
bemselves  heard  by  France, 
at  length  a  tremendous  crisis 
the  ministers  to  summon  to- 
the  council  of  the  nation.  The 
general  were  assembled.  Mira- 
•ejected    by  the  noblesse,  was 

by  the  third  estate  for  Aix, 
iumphant  peals  of  joy  from  the 
i  loud  and  long-lasting  cries  for 
in  the  laws,  and  blessings  on 
he  would  ])e  the  man  to  raise 
ce  for  right  and  liberty  in  the 
jation  of  the  Eepresentatives  of 
,  On  the  9th  of  April,  1789,  at 
le  years  of  age,  he  was  elected ; 
ds  were  past,  his  victory  was 
nd  the  Revolution  was  hastened 
lat  hour. 

IS  remember  what  was  the  state 
ice  then.  It  was  unrepresented, 
elections  were  controlled  ;  there 
)  trial  by  jury ;  lettres  de  cachet 
I  the  liberty  of  every  man; 


feudal  laws  of  savage  tenor  remained 
in  operation;  the  prsedial  serfe  of 
Champagne  and  Nivemois  were  count- 
ed with  cattle  on  the  estates ;  the  noble 
and  cleric  orders  paid  no  taxes;  the 
common  people  bore  all  state  burdens ; 
general  misery  prevailed  in  the  country, 
and  unrivalled  corruption  at  the  court. 
The  States-general  met  to  leform  all 
this,  and  give  a  constitution  to  France. 
What  that  should  be  no  man  could  con- 
ceive ;  Mirabeau  favoured  the  idea  of 
a  limited  monarchy,  with  popular 
representation,  copied  from  iSigland. 
When  the  Assembly  met,  and  he 
entered,  some  excitement  was  produced, 
and  this  was  soon  justified  by  the  ora- 
tions he  uttered,  in  proposing  a  name 
for  their  conclave.  He  gave,  **  The  Ee- 
presentatives of  the  People  of  France," 
and  spoke  twice,  now  amid  a  whirlwind 
of  applause,  now  amid  a  roar  of  dis- 
approoation  ;  and  his  motion  was  out- 
voted in  favour  of  another  for  "  Na- 
tional Assembly,"  by  491  to  90.  Soon 
afterwards  occurred  the  king  s  arrogant 
attempt  upon  them ;  the  famous  ad- 
journment to  the  Tennis  Courts,  and 
that  glorious  answer  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  people  first  aspiring  to 
be  free — that  they  sat  there  by  right, 
and  the  bayonet  alone  should  drive 
them  out.  Then  Mirabeau  rose  at  once 
to  the  level  of  that  great  occasion.  He 
moved,  that  the  person  of  each  deputy 
was  sacred,  and  that  any  one,  be  he 
who  he  might,  who  sought  to  try, 
condemn,  or  punish  him  for  a  speech 
delivered  in  tne  Assembly,  was  guilty 
of  a  capital  crime. 

His  speech  upon  that  motion  was 
like  a  peal  of  thunder.  It  was  ratified 
by  the  assembly,  and  justly  has  it  been 
remarked,  that  on  that  day  absolute 
monarchy  was  dethroned  in  France. 
From  this  the  orator  went  on  to  loftier 
arguments ;  daring  even  to  menace  the 
king  with  a  scaffold ;  defying  the  clergy, 
who  protested  against  the  legaUtv  of 
the  votes,  and  leading  all  but  the  whole 
of  the  deputies  with  him,  as  vote  after 
vote  struck  down  the  divinity  of  noble 
and  royal  right.  Such  a  triumph  awoke 
even  his  father  to  an  appreciation  of 
his  genius ;  for  the  Friend  of  Man,  just 
then  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  broke 
into  tears  as  he  heard  of  his  son^s 
achievements,  and  solaced  the  last 
hours  of  his  life  by  reading  those  tre- 
mendous orations  whicn  thrilled 
through  every  heart  in  Fntsice,  Minif* 
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l>eau,  with  his  many  faults,  had  not  the 
vice  of  a  vindictive  disposition.  He 
])ardoned  all  to  his  father,  and  more 
than  pardoned,  for  he  loved  nim  piously 
iiven  to  his  dying  hour.  But  he  could 
not  long  yield  to  regrets,  for  on  the 
funeral  dav  he  heard  what  astounded 
him  and  all  the  earth,  that  Paris  was 
in  arms,  that  the  Bastille  was  stormed, 
that  the  Assembly  had  met,  and  the 
king  was  plotting  to  dissolve  them. 
Away,  back  to  the  capital !  The  pre- 
sident was  drily  uncoiling  some  lengthy 
harangue,  which  Mirab^u  could  not 
listen  to  at  such  a  time.  He  started  up. 
interrupted  the  speaker, and  in  one  brie^ 
but  immortal  oration,  challenged  the 
king,  bade  the  president  tell  him.  that 
his  councillors  were  inhuman,  ana  that 
the  blood  and  flames  of  St.  Bartho- 
li)mcw  were  ushered  in  amid  riot  and 
corruption  such  as  ho  and  they  ex- 
hibited infamously  to  the  world. 
Deafening  plaudits  rang  through  the 
hall ;  and  a  deputation  was  just  leav- 
ing for  the  palace  when  they  learned 
that  the  king  was  coming  alone  to  con- 
sult with  them.  They  received  him  with 
silence.  He  conciliated  them  by  pro- 
fctwions ;  and  they  escorted  him  with 
vivas  back  to  the  Tuileries. 

Inheriting  from  his  father  the  title 
of  Marquis,  Mirabeau  refused  to  adopt 
it,  since  to  that  of  Count  was  now 
attached  a  more  splendid  renown. 
Little  of  the  family  wealth  remained, 
for  economy  and  philanthropy  had  dis- 
sipated it  under  the  presidence  of  the 
Friend  of  ^Lin.  But  the  resources  of 
the  deputy  of  Aix  were  not  in  lands ; 
they  were  in  his  eloquence,  which  now, 
while  the  twilight  of  the  Revolution 
was  cleai-ing  into  its  phenomenal  and 
brilliant  dawn,  won  for  him  hourly 
now  enemies  and  new  apphiuse.  Poems 
and  flowers  were  showered  upon  his 
carriage  ;  a  jjerpotual  tumult  raged  in 
the  streets  ot  Paris  ;  and,  awakened  to 
the  hope  of  better  times,  all  France  was 
excited  to  acts  of  licence  and  daring. 
A  Jacquerie,  by  the  famished  peasan- 
try, swejit  away  the  feudal  cMteaus, 
an(l  spread  the  feudal  parchments  into 
drams  to  animate  the  people  to  arms ; 
the  nobles  in  the  capital  laid  down,  by 
scores  in  one  day,  their  immemorial 
privileges  ;  the  clergy  resigned  their 
tithes;  the  king  pelded  lar^  frag- 
ments of  his  prerogative  ;  a  declaration 
of  tolerance  in  religious  matters  was 
made ;  and  amid  all  this,  Mirabeau, 


thouffh  with  the  elements  of  »  ht- 
tunate  revolution  gathering  lOce  thun- 
derbolts in  his  handy  oommittad  tlu 
unhappy  error  of  sanetioiiiiiff  aa  alao- 
lute  veto  for  Louis  Seize.  By  this  hs 
made  tranquillity  imposnble.  Bsak- 
ruptcy  was  darkening  oirer  Tnno^  aad 
the  income  tax  which  he  aided  to  eurj 
only  checked  the  downward  conne  a 
the  state.  A  new  impost  gains  the  peo- 
ple no  bread,  and  a  famished  nation  w 
not  to  be  pacified  by  recandite  derioH 
of  finance.  Whatever  the  oount  dodzed^ 
whether  to  dethrone  LdoIb,  aa  ■ana 
historians  pretend,  and  raise  the  Dob 
of  Orleans  in  his  plaoe ;  or  to  vdak 
the  principles  of  i^e  Britiah  coiiiltt» 
tion  in  France;  he  probaUy  orw- 
estimated  his  own  capadtj.  Vawet- 
ful  enough  he  was  to  excite  a  xmkh 
tion,  but  not  to  shape  its  oonrae.  Hor 
by  allying  himself  with  I^kfitjetto  ti 
he  check  the  movement^  or  chaifcelilhi 
hopes  of  those  who  impelled  it  fbrvudt 
Far  better  was  his  omtorj  emplojed 
in  that  reform  of  the  draieh,  iddch 
reclaimed  to  France  millions  she  bd 
been  deprived  of,  and  soi^t  to  Mn 
reli^on  the  scandal  that  called  bttptHj 
into  being. 

To  follow  closely  the  caiBerof  tidi 

great  man  in  the  National  „ 

where,  many  as  the  speahers  sod  dbtf 
era  were,  he  was  the  only  orotor  #sdl 
be  to  sketch  a  history  of  the  "bifftt 
tion,  which  it  \s  not  in  our  ponKW  to^ 
It  is  enough  to  note  that^  atttinff  tti 
portentous  debates  whidi  edlibw  ll 
over  Europe  for  years,  he  led  the  pHQf 
of  freedom ;  and  was  diaUnguiBhed  Ir 
phili])pic  after  ^Hippie  Ha^wtltig  %jJL 
its  beauty,  and  overwheltning  yifnk  lli 
force.  When  he  rose  every  flMtti  W^ 
held ;  he  began  quietly,  aUghUyriO 
ing,  and  speaking  in  a  low  toaa  I 
by  degrees  rose  to  the  heightoi 
argument,  threw  back  hia  head, 
his  broad  dhcst^  dilated  hia  i 
and,  with  lustrous  eyes  and 
gesture,  poured  out  in  ftill, 
tones,  that  exulting  and  aboundbtf 
quence  which  generally  caSkt 
cheers  that  shook  the  roof  of  At 
sembly  HalL  It  was  to  ihi% 
than  .to  his  wisdom,  that  the  K 
l)owed,  when  they  elected  Idtt 
bniary,  1791,  their  president 

Mirabeau  was  at  che  helnL 
Bevolution  was  pursuing  Iti 
but   irresistible   eon  Ml     GriH 
bloody  TTin'riTng  hud  lattned  iM 
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f  liie  Frendi  law ;  and^  In  trana- 
;  tiiflee  into  the  princxples  of  a 
and  pious  code,  a  work  of  de- 
ft mw  needed.^  To  illmninate 
Midtify  for  enlightenment  and 
I  oonntry  so  long  donded  and 
rid  hy  tyranny,  all  her  talenta 
ir  tiitues  were  required.  But 
a  of  the  Bonrbons  waa  not  an- 
i  to  the  growth  of  either ;  and  in 
Ijdiere  to  aaaert  the  suprenuu^ 
I  over  royalty  was  held  as  saen- 
r  tiie  most  impions  kind,  little 
te  hoped  tronx  the  enpntaneons 
ingnp  of  neat  qnaliues  in  the 
.Jliey  had  been  driven  mad  by 
don,  and  madly  they  retaliated 
far  oppresM^ra.  3ilrabeau  found 
diere  he  had  desired  to  renew 
ahars  of  libertjr  her  saered  and 
ant  fires,  he  had  kindled  the 
clt  a  volcanic  revolution.  From 
HEah  in  the  tribune  he  ocmtem- 
ttie  prospect  of  a  free,  moral, 
h&g,  and  happy  Franoe,  re- 
d  from  &mine,  stavery.and  ruin, 
I  wise  counsels  of  a  pniloaophie 
alioa«  But  when  that  tremen- 
onvulsion  and  visitation  be^^an, 
m  country  shook  as  with  the  pre- 
8  of  an  earthquake  which  thi^at- 

0  rock  the  whole  continent  from 
^  aide,  he  shuddered  and  shrunk 
Oie  catastrophe  his  own  genius 
oed  to  precipitate. 

ia  at  this  point  that  historians 
iidbrent  sides  by  the  tomb  of 
ean.  Some  drape  his  urn  to 
ve  it  from  the  shadow  of  obloquy, 
aim  for  his  ashes  that  reverence 
ia  paid  to  the  memory  of  inoor- 
ite  virtue.  Some  rake  from  his 
an  example  of  sordid  infiimy, 

1  only  to  the  shame  of  M<mk. 
eeasion  was  great  and  the  cause 
ipicion  is  not  light  or  frivolous. 
Ilav  evening,  when  he  had  been 
ad  Dy  the  thunders  his  own  pas- 
le  a{H>eals  to  France  had  aided 
oke,  he  rode  out  of  Paris  west- 
pretending  to  visit  a  country 

.  at  Clavecey.  When  out  of 
ration,  he  changed  his  route,  and 
the  road  to  St.  Ooud.  There, 
niently  enough,  a  person  was 
og  at  a  private  entnwce  to  hokd 
one,  ana  he  was  admitted  into  a 
n.  Its  surface  sloped  up  and 
into  beautiful  flo  wenr  knoUs,  with 
1 8iq>erior  elevation  m  the  centre. 
lat  stood  Marie  Antoinette,  and 


on  neii^boiirhig  tafy  awdla  imt$ 
several maida^n-waitingt  Ifirabaanad- 
vanoed  towards  the  imperial  beanlyf— 
her  enemv,  the  enemy  of  her  hnabSad* 
She  reottved  hhn  eourteoualji  theiy 
conversed;  he  kiaaed  bar  naiid  al 
partings  and  he  jMid  to  her,*  JMmm^ 
the  fnananh^  i$  wftti  1^ 

This  haa  fivtn  the  qwlkNi  to 
historv— whether  MIrabeau  waa  lio- 
nourably  persuaded  to  dieok  the  doinat 
of  the  Btonn;  or  whether  he  Waa 
bribed.  There  la  no  direet  evidmoe  to 
ccmvicf^  and  certainly  there  is  none  to 
dearhun.  BiographerahaveaugMted 
the  chivahric.  aubmiaaian  of  hialieari 
to  the  queenly  beautrf:  biit^  by  saving 
him  from  the  ohanuiter  <^  a  imave  the  J 
would  denade  him  to  that  of  a  ml 
— aa  a  fooTIi  ehivalty  it  would  certain)^ 
have  been  to  belny  Fraaoa  to  the 
smile  of  any  wQinan*  Into  the  eoailot 
on  this  point  however,  we  eanoot 
<^»fl^ciaB^  and  shall  cmly  say  tfaaft  tiMtfa 
waa  a  suaplcioaa  air  over  the  whole 
tranBaetioB,and  that  not  one  aet  of  hia 
lift— to  hia  wife--^  Ua  frinde-io  hia 
connticy^eteauieUm  with  the  dlgpHgr 
oi  a  man  whose  reputation  ia  teo 
bri^t  fbr  the  breath  of  aspmlon. 

Not  even  to  Khdame  de  Nehra— the 
Dutch  lady  he  abdueted  firom  her 
home— waa  he  £uthfhL  He  diseatded 
her  to  intrigue  with  a  low.  profligate 
woman,  the  wift  of  hIa  printer ;  and 
thus,  step  bv  step^  he  doaoended  froftn 
an  immoral  commencement  to  the 
basest  debaucherr.  In  all  other  appe- 
tites, however,  his  moderation  waa 
remarkable,  aince  he  ate  little,  drank 
lightly,  waa  simply  dothed,  ana  loved 
nothing  to  ezeesa  exoent  flowera.  Tain 
he  was,  but  not  with  the  usual  vanily 
of  men— of  his  stature  and  hia  title, 
instead  of  his  aenius.  Biit  he  knew 
his  ugliness,  and  waa  joealar  upon  it 
A  lady  wrote  to  him  for  hia  portrait; 
« Imagine,  madam,"  he  repiied,^^a 
tiger,  marked  with  the  amalfipoi,  and 
vouhaveii."*  Still,  he  {xrided  especially 
himself  upon  ms  iaeoiTUptibiU^, 
doubtful  as  it  was,  thou|^  he  justified, 
and  fiurly,  the  acoeptanoe  of  sums  for 
his  expenses.  ''I  am  sold,  but  not 
paid,"  said  the  oourtiBr  Bivarol;  ^lam 
paid,  but  not  sold,*'  said  Mirabeau. 

Manv  anecdotes  might  be  related  of 
him;  bat  now,  when  he  seemed  in 
the  perihelion  of  his  eaMar.  hia  life 
waa  within  idx  wedn  of  na  etoae. 
He  bought  a  villa  and  a  garden  at 
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Arquentil,  where  he  planned  a  little 
Eden  for  his  pleasure,  and  then  he 
abandoned  himself  to  every  grosw  j)as- 
sion  of  his  nature.  If  he  liad  not, 
which  I  am  not  sure  of,  sold  hiniflelf  to 
the  court,  he  had  i>andered  away  the 
last  relic  of  8elf-resi)ect,  and  when 
he  ppoke  to  the  Assembly  that  the 
monarchy  should  be  saved,  it  was  no 
longer  with  the  authority  of  a  patriot 
calling  up  a  jieople  to  lilierty.  His 
moral  stren^h  began  to  fail,  so  his 
Ixxlily  functions  also  began  to  be 
weary.  Ixjug  afflict<;d  by  many  dis- 
ease.H,  he  docave<l  rapidly  as  the  spring 
of  1791  went  on,  and  by  an  imprudent 
excess  accelerated  his  end. 

On  Monday  the  28th  of  March  ho 
proceeded  towards  the  Assembly  to 
deliver  an  elaborate  oration  on  mines. 
On  the  way  he  was  forced  to  rest  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  ;  he  uttered  the 
speech  and  stiggered  from  the  tribune. 
On  the  Ist  oi  April  he  lay  on  his 
death-bed  ;  suffered  the  most  rending 
j»ang8  ;  fell  into  an  asphyxia,  and  only 
woke  to  hear  some  cannon  firing  in 
the  distance.  Quietly  he  said— "Are 
those  already  the  Achilles'  funeral  ? " 
And  oj)ening  his  eves,  and  looking  up- 
wanls,  he  breathed  away  his  life,  leav- 
ing a  face  as  with  a  dream  upon  it. 

All  Paris  wore  mourning  for  his 
death,  even  the  king-and-eourt  party. 
But  a  strong  rumour  went  out  that 
he  was  poisoned.  An  examination  of 
the  body  could  not  l)e  refused.  Forty- 
four  me<lical  men  attended  the  au- 
to}>sy  ;  they  officially  reported  that  his 
death  was  natural,  but  many  of  them 
afterwanls  expressed  their  conviction 
that  he  wjls  poisoned.  Two  of  them 
wiid  so  while  the  stomach  was  before 
them  ;  but  tliey  were  warned  l>y  their 
master,  l*rofessor  Sue,  who  whispered 
to  them — "  Jle  iras  not  poisoned.  He 
(ijnnot  be  pouoned.  Understand  thity 
imprudens  !  Woidd  you-  have  tJiem  de- 
voiCr  the  King^  the  Queen,  the  AssemUi/^ 
and  all  of  us  ?  "  It  is  enough  to  add, 
that  to  our  own  knowledge  the  living 
representivtives  of  Mirjilxiau,  believe 
ho  7c<is  murdered,  whicli  is  a  circum- 
stance very  significant.  But,  murdered 
or  not,  the  capital  gave  liim  splendid 
obsequies,  and  the  remains  of  Mirar 
l>eau  were  laid  in  the  church  of  St. 
Genevieve,  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Descartes,  amid  the  sobs  of  an  assem- 
bled population. 

Mirabeau  was  a  politician  of  com- 


manding capacity ;  he  oonoted  and 
combined  the  forces  of  the  nation  to 
draw  them  up  against  the  old  fiihrie 
of  corrupted  tyranny  which  he  dedied 
to  overthrow.  But  he  did  not  estimata 
well  the  power  he  evoked,  and  wu 
terrified  by  the  success  of  his  Mshiere- 
ments.  He  was  the  greatest  orator 
of  his  age  and  country  ;  he  wrote  with 
eloquence,  but  on  few  subjects  above 
the  topics  of  the  pamphleteer;  and, 
leaving  out  of  view  the  dubious  epi- 
sode of  his  connection  with  the  coiut, 
may  be  honoured  as  one  who  laboured 
well  for  the  liberties  of  France.  As 
a  man,  he  was  partly  to  be  loved,  but 
much  to  be  despised.  Fkitient  with 
his  father,  who  was  inhuman  to  him. 
he  was  generous  to  his  friends^  sod 
not  implacable  to  his  enemies.  The 
worst  phase  of  his  character  is  thst 
which  rehited  him  to  the  female  sex. 
He  found  little  virtue  in  his  own  wifii, 
and  little  respected  it  in  the  wivn 
of  others.  Poisoned  moraUjr  bj  sn 
education  the  most  pernicious,  he 
never  experienced  the  delighting  se- 
renities of  home,  or  the  fpneetal 
cliarms  of  social  life.  It  is  Uttfe 
surprising,  therefore,  that  he  led  hii 
most  i^oble  passions,  and  resorted, 
when  the  conmion  sources  of  happi- 
ness were  closed  against  him,  to  juea- 
sures  of  a  baser  kind.  Wnether  it 
is  our  disposition  to  mollify  on  tine 
account  our  judgment  of  Mirabeftu  ts 
a  man,  certainly  we  cannot  admin 
him  for  the  moral  virtue  of  his  nature^ 
though  we  may  allot  to  him  a  station 
of  superior  glory  among  the  master- 
spirits of  the  French  revolution. 

The  common  reproach  of  what  we 
may  term  scholastic  history  derogatei 
nothing  from  the  lustre  of  this  msa^ 
name.  They  who  justify  the  riTnriSBM 
of  despotism  may  be  expected  to  de- 
nounce tlie  leaders  of  a  liberal  revolL 
Mirabeau  assailed  the  king^  and  he 
may  be  called  a  rebel ;  he  assailed  ths 
church,  and  he  may  be  called  an  a^ 
complice  in  spoliation ;  but  it  ia  not 
from  those  who  applaud  the  crime  of 
power  that  posterity  will  accept  judg- 
ment on  the  strunrles  of  liberlyrif 
the  Bevolution  wmch  he  enconxaged 
was  the  dissolution  of  a  oonupt  so- 
ciety, the  tyranny  it  ovwthrew  wis  a 
disrupture  of  eveiy  xelation  betWMB 
man  and  man.  Mistorj,  thevejbn^ 
will  preserve  a  memoiial  <»  Mnafaeaali 
infrin^iemente  of  fho  flnt  Bodal  law; 
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will  not  impute  to  him  as  infamy 
rom  his  eloquence  arose  the  de- 
the  consolation,  and  the  revenge 
inoe  against  a  confederated  fraud, 
st  a  standing  conspiracy  of  op- 
us, against  a  pro&ne  and  impious 
lation  of  authority,  by  men  whose 
9  are  remembered  only  as  words 
dediction  in  the  language  of  the 
ry  they  abused,  insulted  and  be- 
1. 


.  JOHN  STERLING. 

ir  "who,  so  shortly  after  his  death, 
irivileged  with  two  biographers, 
these    biographers    Archdeacon 

and  Thomas  Carlyle,  certainly 

nds  a  few  pages  of  a  work  de- 

chiefly   to    cotemporary    bio- 

deal  literature.     Such  a  man  is 

Sterling,  who  was  bom  in  the 
1806,  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  at 
les  Castle,  in  Scotland.  His  father, 
ird  Sterling,  was  a  man  of  cele- 
like  himself,  being  for  many  years 
thief  editor  of  the  Times  news- 
•.  Edward  Sterling  was  a  soldier 
I  youth,  but  at  the  time  we  speak 
d  retired  from  the  army  on  half 
and  now  occupied  himself  prin- 
y  in  the  cultivation  of  a  small 

which  was  attached  to  "the 
idated  baronial  residence  which 
nted,"  in  the  isle  of  Bute.  Of  a 
rkably  active  and  energetic  nature, 
>38essed  all  the  attributes  which 
isential  to  the  formation  of  a  good 
alist ;  and  wearied,  with  agricul- 
as  he  had  been  with  arms,  he 
red,  in  1811,  to  make  his  entrance 
the  world  of  literature,  and  did 
the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  on 
itary  Reform."  Previous  to  this 
^  however, — his  farm  in  Scotland 

means  having  prospered — he  had 
ved  to  another  residence,  this 
in  Wales — "  an  eligible  cottage," 
Carlyle,  "  without  larm  attached, 
e  pleasant  little  village  of  Llan- 
an,  close  by  Cowbridge,  in  Gla- 
anshire."  While  here,  he  became 
ant  to  the  Glamorganshire  Mi- 
and  it  was  while  here,  too, — the 
ss  of  his  pamphlet  having  urged 
;o  new  efforts  with  the  pen — that 
rote,  under  the  signature  of  Vetus, 
jlebrated  letters  to  the  Times,    In 

letters  he  treated  in  a  masterly 
ble  manner  of  the  principal  events 


and  questions  of  the  day,  of  the  war 
then  raging,  and  of  Wellington  and 
Peel,  ^fiiis  correspondence — which,  as 
&x  as  Sterling  was  concerned,  was 
entirely  gratuitous  and  voluntary — 
excited  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
led  ultimately  to  his  closer  connection 
with  the  TtTTveSy  upon  which  journal, 
from  that  time  till  1840,  in  which  year 
he  finally  retired  into  private  life,  he 
continued  to  be  importantly  and  active- 
ly engaged.  He  was  "  an  impetuous 
man,  mil  of  real  energy,  and  immensely 
conscious  of  the  same  ;  who  transacted 
everything,  not  with  the  minimum  of 
fuss  and  noise,  but  with  the  maximum; 
a  very  Captain  Whirlwind,"  says  Car- 
lyle. But  he  was  also  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  literary  improvisateurs, 
able  to  seize  instanUy,  and  to  treat 
with  an  astonishing  degree  of  ability 
and  power,  the  sahent  points  of  any 
question  whatsoever.  He  often  changed 
his  opinions  respecting  men,  but  only 
respecting  such  as  were  of  doubtful  or 
of  secondary  worth, — ^whom  it  is  very 
difficult  to  judge  effectively,  and  who 
are  alwaj^  changing,  mutable,  and  un- 
stable. To  men  of  mcontestible  worth 
he  remained  constantly  attached,  how- 
ever much  their  opinions  might  oppose 
his  own ;  and  he  always  supported 
Wellington    and    Peel.     Carlyle    has 

fiven  a  letter,  which  was  written  by 
ir  Robert,  at  the  close  of  his  first 
administration,  to  Edward  Sterling, 
thanking  him  lor  the  disinterested  sup- 
port which  he  had  given  to  his  govern- 
ment, with  the  reply  of  the  latter. 
This  correspondence  was  alike  honoiu> 
able  to  both  parties, — to  the  journalist, 
who  had  never  seen  the  man  to  whose 
defence  he  was  devoted,  and  to  the 
minister  who  had  never  seen  the  jour^ 
nalist  who  had  defended  his  adminis- 
tration with  so  much  vigour.  To  his 
constant  and  immutable  admiration  of 
the  two  personages  we  have  named, 
Edward  Sterling  added  a  hatred, 
equally  immutable  and  constant,  of  the 
Irish  Liberator ;  and  Wellington,  Peel, 
and  O'Connell  were  among  the  men 
whom  he  ever  honoured  by  regarding 
invariably  either  with  dislike  or  attach- 
ment. Such  was  Edward  Sterling, 
the  famous  "  Thunderer  "  of  the  Times, 
and  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our 
memoir. 

John  Sterling,  the  celebrated  son  of 
the  foreffoing,  passed  the  first  three 
years  and  a  hair  of  his  life  in  Scotlaad, 
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^  on  that  wild-wooded,  rocky  coast^ 
with  its  enarled  mountaina,  and  green 
Hilent  TulevH,  witli  its  seething  rain* 
atorma,  and  many  sounding  seas,**  but 
ho  did  not  preserve  manj  recollections 
of  its  scenery,  nor  vet,  indeed,  of  that 
of  the  Celtic  land  in  which  were 
parsed  the  succeeding  four  and  half 
yoara  of  hin  being;  and  the  few  im- 
presaiona  which  he  did  retain  thereof 
began  only  to  tiiko  root  when  dwelling 
anud  the  red  brick  houses  of  the  gay 
city  of  Paris,  whither  his  fiither  re- 
moved with  his  family  in  1814.  He 
had  not  been  there  long,  however, 
before  an  unexpected  and  unforetola 
event,  namely,  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba — ^threw  Europe  again  into 
confusion,  and  forced  him,  with  full 
manv  a  thousand  others,  to  quit  the  soil 
of  franco,  and  take  up  his  abode  in  a 
region  of  less  change  and  of  more 
peace. 

He  fixed  himself  this  time,  with  his 
family,  in  London,  and  for  his  own  part 
never  again  removed  therefrom.  His 
family  had  been  numerous,  but  death 
before  long  left  him  but  two  children, 
— John  and  another  boy,  whose  name 
was  Anthony,  and  who  ultimately  em- 
braced the  military  profession.  Five 
times  within  six  years  had  John  to 
follow  the  coffins  of  his  brothers,  three 
of  whom  even  died  within  one  twelve 
months,  making  upon  his  mind  im- 
pressions which  were  never  afterwards 
effaced,  and  teaching  him  sorrow  at  an 
early  age.  As  for  his  school  education, 
it  was  carried  on  just  how  it  happened, 
in  the  midst  of  these  repeated  changes 
and  bereavemonta.  No  child  ever 
changed  schoolmasters  so  often  as  John 
Sterlin«^.  Ho  went  fVom  Cowbridge  to 
Paris,  from  Paris  to  Blackheath,  from 
Blackheath  to  Greenwich,  from  Green- 
wich to  Glasgow,  and  firom  thence  to 
Cambridge,  jwisaing  incessantly  firom 
under  the  direction  of  one  professor  to  . 
that  of  another.  It  was  said  of  him  at  ! 
tliat  time  that  nothing  would  be  stable 
in  his  life,  and  we  find  him  afterwards 
going  from  London  to  Bordeaux,  firom 
Bordeaux  to  Ma<:leira,  from  Madeira  to 
Naples,  and  then  wandering  through 
anu  searching  all  the  comers  of  old 
England  for  a  spot  in  which  he  could 
manage  to  taste  of  peace,  and  to  win 
health.  Even  in  infancy,  the  adven- 
turous and  excitable  spirit  which  he 
inherited  from  his  fattier^  compelled 
him  to  be  oongtantly  changing  his  red- 


denoe  and  hia  ptreoenton.  B34  qnjfe 
was  aa  mohUe  aa  lufl  llfii :  it  iTM  A  qiW 
rapid,  prompt,  and  fadle^  hftviiv  nnqy 
of  Edward  Bterling^a  '  mpatoooi^  tz- 
plosive,**  and  improrimg  qiialiliei^  but 
unable  to  allow  the  dow  and  heavj 
labours  of  thought  to  ooooentnte  n 
forces  of  imagmation.  Hit  eenttpMiti 
and  feelings  were  equally  nqiid,  gsM- 
roua,  and  energetlQ^  bat  witliont  gmt 
deptii.  He  was  a  man  of  much  teknt 
and  amiability,  but  Ij^^Jring  modi  h 
strenprth  and  force  of  Qbaimotfli;  A 
certam  nomadism  seemed  to  envdop 
his  whole  life,  to  dix«ot  it  and  &ihioi 
it  as  it  pleased.  Ev^  liis  stndiBi; 
brilliant  as  the^  undoubtedly  wen 
were  wanting  uiflnitelT  in  nwft^ 
unity,  and  msdp^e.  ^  He  nevv^ 
says  Archdeacon  Hare,  who  wu  oiie«f 
his  tutors  at  Gambridgey "  was  «  seLohr 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  ha  «m 
neither  an  archneologlst^  nor  a  pUo- 
logist)  nor  by  any  means  iidiat4i  esDed 
'  learned,'"  Out  be  made  upihratasy 
rate  some  of  these  defeeti  by  •  ttvilj 
and  intelligent  oomprdienckni  of  tiis 
ancients.  He  possened  in  «  ffmift  de- 
gree the  sentizoent  of  the  aaS^ua  IBSk^ 
and  he  reproduced  it  in  some  of  kh 
writings  with  grace  and 
Certam  of  his  essaySi  Cwkn^  tkt 
'  ,  nave  a 


Paintedf  for  example,  na 

ably  fresh  and  agreeame  ^^iiitfml  tun. 
but  thev  want  the  robust  health  « 
antique  life — a  want  in  wliieh  we  per- 
ceive the  effect  of  tiie  noise  and  bosde 
of  contemporary  existence  iHildi  in- 
vaded so  much  more  than  nnnnMiiT 
the  life  of  Sterling. 

He  was  eighteen  veaxa  of  age  when 
he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  ana  CbMa 
says  of  him  at  this  period,  "  In  ak 
ever-changing  course,  from  Beeoe  at 
Cowbridge,  to  IVollope  in  GluM^ 
which  was  passed  so  naBBaAeaDy 
under  ferules  of  TBiioaa  edoor,  the 
boy  had,  on  the  whole,  ""nti^Mrd  aos- 
cessfully  a  fair  share  of  what  was  tBotaa, 


tent;  Euclid,  perhaps^   in  a 

imaginary  condition ;  a  swii^  bst  not 
very  legiole  or  handsome  penmandifaj^ 
and  the  copious,  prompt  habit  of  eei- 


ploying  it  in  all  manner  of  i         

English  prose  oompodtion,  or  efw, 
occasionaily.  in  Terae  itidC  Thfai  or 
something  like  tfaii^  he  had  falMdmai 
hia  greomuaHHliool^— tihhL  or  m 
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thing  like  this,  is  the  most  of  what  they 
ofRsr  to  the  poor  young  soula  in  general 
In  these  indigent  times.  The  express 
■diodbnMtfir  is  not  eqnal  to  much  at 
fresent^  while  the  tmexpress,  for  good 
or  for  eviL  is  so  busy  with  a  poor  Uttle 
fellow !  Other  descriptions  of  school- 
ing had  been  infinitely  more  productive 
&r  our  young  friend  than  the  gerund- 
grinding  one !  A  voracious  reader,  I 
believe,  he  all  along  was ;  had  read  the 
whole  '  Edinburgh  Beview,'  in  those 
boyish  years ;  and  out  of  the  circu- 
latmg  libraries  one  knows  not  what 
cartloads ;  wading,  like  Ulysses  to  his 
palace,  through  innnite  dung.  A  vora- 
eiouB  observer  and  participator  in  all 
thimra,  he  likewise  all  along  was ;  and 
had  hu  sights,  and  reflections,  and  sor- 
rowiL  and  adventures,  from  Kaimes 
Castle  onward.  Ptier  borus  spH^  as  the 
■diool  albums  say, — a  boy  of  whom 
much  may  be  hoped  ?  Surely,  in  many 
■anses,  yes.  A  frank  veracitv  is  in 
him ;  truth  and  courage,  as  the  basis  of 
all ;  and  of  wild  gifts  and  graces,  there 
is  f^imdanoe.  I  figure  him  a  brilliant, 
ivrift^  voluble,  affectionate,  and  pleasant 
creature  ;  out  of  whom,  if  it  were  not 
that  symptoms  of  delicate  health  al- 
ready show  themselves,  much  might  be 
made.  Promotions,  at  leasts  especially 
in  this  country  and  epoch  of  Parli^ 
ments.  are  surely  very  possible  for  such 
a  one  1  ** 

He  continued  at  Cambridge  for  about 
two  years,  and  while  there  he  became 
the  ^ef  of  the  ^  Union,*'  a  famous 
debating  club,  in  which  Sterling  and 
his  companions  handled  pretty  rreely 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  questions 
dT  the  day,  so  that  ho  had  already 
breathed  largely,  when  he  quitted  the 
Universitv  in  1827,  of  the  atmosphere 
of  that  liberalinm,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  reignine  spirit,  not  only  at 
Cambridge,  but  SX  over  Europe  and 
the  world. 

Handsome  in  his  person ;  impulsive, 
generous,  energetic,  in  his  nature ;  poa- 
sessing,  if  not  genius,  at  least  much 
talentb  and  an  ardent,  enthusiastic, 
liberal  in  his  political  sentiments, — 
such  was  Sterling  when  he  bade  fare- 
well to  Cambridge.  He  was  just  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  and  free  to  enter 
upon  any  career  whatever.  What  sort 
or  choice  will  he  decide  on  making  ? 

There  is  no  problem  in  these  days 
more  difficult  to  solve,  than  that  of 
diofling  a  fit  and  proper  life-profession, 


especially  for  individuals  of  such  a  oast 
of  character  as  Sterling's.  How  shaU 
we  choose  a  profession  and  a  calling, 
when  we  are  convinced  that  we  have 
duties  to  fulfil  in  life,  but  know  not 
exactlv  what  they  are,  or,  when  we  are 
doubtml  whether  tliere  are  such  things 
as  duties  and  obligations, — questions, 
which  are  put  to  himself  when  about 
to  enter  lire,  by  every  serious  young 
man  ?  Sterling  felt  this  keenly  at  the 
time  we  speak  o(  when  he  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  necessity  for 
choosing  a  profession.  Neither  the  law 
nor  meducine  suited  his  disposition,  and 
trade  and  commerce  required  regular 
and  sedentaiy  habitcL  while  Sterling 
possessed  neiUier,  ana  had,  moreover, 
a  fault  which  is  that  of  many  others — 
he  oould  not  by  anv  possibility,  be  kept 
calm  and  quiet  Besides,  a  feeble  and 
delicate  constitution,  already  touched 
by  consumption,  prevented  him  accept- 
ing occupations  of  too  regular  a  nature. 
In  such  asituationthere  were  three  ways 
open  to  him :  either  he  must  plunge  into 
a  sea  of  pleasure,  and  run  the  feverish 
and  agitated  course  of  a  modem  Epi- 
ourian ;  or  he  must  throw  himself  head- 
long into  public  life — apolitical  affairs, 
parliaments,  and  diplomacy,  -  or  else 
enter  upon  the  career  which  is  more  ar- 
duous, more  stormy,  and  more  agitated, 
than  any  other,  namely,  that  of  litera- 
ture. Sterling,  after  having  made  some 
vain  attempts  to  obtain  a  diplomatic 
appointment,  and  after  having  become, 
for  a  time,  the  secretary^  at  a  salary  ot 
£^Q0  per  annum,  of  a  jomt-stock  com- 
pany, set  on  foot  by  Mr.  John  Crow- 
ford,  the  well-known  orientalist,  and 
having  thereby  wearied  himself  with 
commerce, — chose  the  latter,  and  began 
his  novel  of  "  Arthur  Coningsby,**  which 
was  not,  however,  published  tUl  1832, 
when  its  author  had  made  himself  a 
tolerably  good  name  in  the  world  of 
letters. 

His  first  appearance  in  print  was 
made  in  the  columns  of  the  ^  Athenae- 
um ;**  which  journal  at  that  time  had 
only  just  been  started  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Buckingham.  To  its  conductors  he  was 
introduced  by  some  mutual  friends; 
and  he  contributed  to  it  a  variety  o.. 
historical  articles,  together  with  some 
little  allegorioftl  compositions,  which, 
if  the  affe  of  their  author,  who  was  but 
two-ana-twenty  when  he  wrote  them, 
be  considered,  will  be  allowed  to  be 
remarkable.     ^  First  fruits,"  Carlyle 
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calls  them, "  by  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two  :  criiiie,  imperfect,  yet  sinmilarly 
beautiful  ami  .attractive  ;  which  will 
testify  still  what  high  literary  promise 
there  lay  in  him."  Shortly  after,  we 
liiul  him' purchasing,'  the  proprietorship 
of  the  *' Athcnauim/'  and  worting  there- 
upon laboriously,  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  ami  college  companion,  Mr. 
now  Pri;>fessor)  P"'rederic  Maurice,  as 
iu  editor.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  however,  it  j>assed  out  of  his 
hands,  and  all  connection  l^tween  it 
and  St^irling  ceased.  C'arlyle  saj-a  of 
liis  connection  with  this  journal, — **  For 
the  ])re.<ont,  it  brought  him  into  the 
thick  of  London  literature,  especially  of 
young  London  literature  and  spocula- 
lioii ;  in  which  turbid  exciting  element 
he  swam  and  revelle<l,  nothing  loth, 
fur  CL-rtain  months  longer — a  period 
short  of  two  years  in  all.  He  had 
l<Kl,i,nngs  in  Regent  Street :  his  father's 
hous«\  now  a  flourishing  and  stirring 
«'stablishment,  in  South  TLice,  Kni^hts- 
bri<lge,  where,  under  the  warmt-h  of 
iiicri^asing  revenue  and  success,  miscel- 
laneous clieerful  socialities,  and  abun- 
dant HiKJCulations,  chiefly  political, 
(not  John's  kind,  but  that  of  the 
**  Times"  newspaper,  .and  the  clubs), 
wei-e  rife,  he  could  visit  daily,  and  yet 
bo  master  of  his  own  studies  and  pur- 
suits:— Maurice,  Trench,  John  Mill, 
C;?harles  Buller:  these,  and  some  few 
others,  among  a  wide  circle  of  a  transi- 
tory i^hantasmal  character,  whom  he 
si>eedily  forgot,  and  cared  not  to  re- 
memV>er,  were  much  about  him :  with 
Ihrst?,  he  in  all  ways  employed  and  dis- 
])ortrd  himself— a  llrst  favourite  with 
ihum  all ! — no  pleasanter  companion,  I 
suppose,  had  any  of  them  : — ho  fnink, 
open,  guileless,  fearless,  a  brother  to 
all  worthy  souls  whatsoever.  Come 
when  \n\i  might,  here  is  he,  open- 
hearted,  rich  in  che<!rful  fancies,  in 
gi*ave  logic,  in  all  kinds  of  bright  ac- 
tivity. 1 1',  porcei)tibly  or  imperceptibly, 
there  is  a  touch  of  ostentation  about 
him,  blame  it  not ;  it  is  so  innocent,  so 
gooil,  and  child-like.  He  is  still  fonder 
of  jingling  publicly,  and  spi-eading  on 
the  table,  your  big  ])urse  of  opulence 
than  his  own."  Open,  cordial,  gene- 
rous, and  much  inclined  to  be  enchanted 
with  the  present: — such  was  Sterling 
at  this  ei>och.  To  these  qualities,  he 
added  a  singular  activity,  an  immense 
ardour  for  work,  and  yet,  also,  an  in- 
satiable desire  for  change.     He  ran 


abont^  here  and  there,  wiih  the  Telodtj 
of  a  railway  engine ;  now  nuhing  to 
the  lakes  of  CuniberUxid,  to  pay  a  Tint 
to  Wordsworth  ;  now  to  Hiffhgate,  to 
see  Coleridffe ;  then  to  Pani^  to  mix 
with  the  £9ciple8  of  Saint  Sanon, 
whose  school  was  just  then  forming; 
and  then  returning  to  London  to  write 
an  article,  for  example,  on  Fanny 
Kemble,  whom  he  knew,  and  for 
whom  he  cherished  an  admiration 
which  bordered  upon  something  ten- 
derer,— or  to  chat  with  hia  meodi 
respecting  electoral  reform,  geneni 
lil)eralism,  the  hopes  of  humanity,  and 
the  approaching  extinction  and  anni- 
hilation of  superstition.  Garlyle  con- 
tinues, respecting  his  acquaintance  at 
this  period,  shortly  after  the  passage  ire 
just  quot<»d, — ^^An  extensive  veiy  varie^ 
gated  circle  of  connections  was  forming 
round  him.  Besides  his  '  Athennm^ 
work,  and  evenings  in  Begent  Street 
and  elsewhere,  he  makes  viaxts  to  conm- 
tr}'  houses— the  Bullers',  and  others; 
converses  with  established  gentlemen, 
with  honourable  women  not  a  few; 
is  gay,  and  welcome  with  the  young  of 
his  own  age  ;  knows  also  religiooi, 
witty,  and  other  distinguished  ladies^ 
and  is  admiringly  known  by  them— 
more  especially  oy  one  Susannah  Bar- 
ton, a  stately,  blooming,  black-eyed 
yoimg  woman,  attractive  enouj^  in 
form  and  character,  full  of  say  soft- 
ness, of  indolent  sense  and  enSiuaiaam, 
about  Sterling's  own  age,  if  not  a  little 
older."  Of  this  daughter  of  Bemaid 
Barton  we  shall  hear  asain  directly. 

If  ever  Sterling  was  happy,  it  was  at 
this  time ;  but  two  drcumstanoea  soon 
happened,  and  concluded  in  a  tragic 
and  impressive  manner,  this  deli^li%l 
l)eriod  of  youth  and  ntdicalism.  We 
allude  to  his  intimacy  with  Coleridge^ 
and  the  expedition  of  General  Torryoi. 
With  the  former,  Sterling  began  about 
this  time  to  be  in  the  habit  of  yiaitiag 
often.  Coleridge  was  then  living;  like 
a  philosopher  retired  fircmi  the  world, 
at  Uighate-hiU,  with  the  Gilmaiu^  and 
pouring  forth  his  oracles  into  the  ean 
of  a  band  of  young  and  eager  listenen. 
His  conversations  were  celebrated 
through  all  Enghind ;  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  certain  spedmena,  thej 
well  deserved  their  reputation.  Thsf 
were  remarkable  in  many  pointn^  boft 
more  especially  for  ezhilraDg;  in  a 
high  degree,  the  phfiiffiinft»y^  to 
which  peychologiflte  lutTa  gim  tiM 
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name  of  **  The  ABsocUtion  of  IdeaB.** 
A  most  remarkable  man  was  C/ole 
rid^tr,— a  mau  who  haa  not  as  yet 
been  judged  of  properly, — and  one 
who  8e«med  to  have  possessed,  in  a 
jirreater  decree  than  any  other  in- 
«lividual  livmg  in  Enghind,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  supematimJ !  With  him, 
everything  tended  towards  the  invisi- 
ble ;  and  in  spite  of  his  metaph3r8ica 
and  his  philosophical  studies,  there  was 
nothing  ahfjut  him  of  the  rationalist, 
while  his  logic  hindered  more  than  it 
aided  him.  One  of  Coleridge's  mis- 
fortunes, was  that  of  having  wished  to 
be  a  metaphysician.  Logic,  dialectics, 
and  the  other  talismans  of  philosophy, 
enchanted  antl  spell-bound  him,  en- 
chaine<l  his  talents,  and  rendered 
powerless  his  wings,  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  the  fiital  habit  of  devour- 
ing opium,  which  he  h£ui  contracted  at 
the  time  we  speak  of.  A  singular  nie- 
lan^  indeed,  was  Coleridge  ;  possessing 
a  noble  soul,  a  lofty  intellect,  together 
with  a  8a<l-en<nigh-made  character.  Uo 
was  aware,  however,  of  his  own  moral 
infirmities,  and,  when  not  intoxicated 
by  his  own  eloquent  discourse,  he 
scrupleil  not  to  avow  them  to  his 
hearen:.  Carlyle  quotes  a  saying  of 
Lid  which  shows  us  this,  and  gives  us 
at  the  same  time  a  nu>st  sorrowful  im- 
Tiro^.-ifii  :  ••  Ah  I  your  tea  is  very  a)ld, 
Sir.  C.'loridL'i*,'*  siiid  his  hostess,  Mrs. 
Uilmaii,  to  him,  in  Carlylo's  hearing 
oii.v.  "  It  is  lH?tter  than  I  desen*el" 
was  the  rei>ly ; — ^'it  is  Injtter  than  I 
deserve ! '' 

At  this  eiMvh,  Coleridge  was  no 
L.LjLTer  xhv  raiiii-al  of  ft.»rmer  days — 
till-  iln-auuT  and  I'topian  inventor  of 
pant ii»'.>craev  :- all  this  had  long  been 
laid  on  olio  siile,  antl  he  had  now  fallen 
into  almost  the  oj»posiie  extreme.  He 
waj«  now  eutiivly  «lisoiQbarra«5sed  of  his 
hCfpti«M.siii,  and  **  lie  iX)sst"ss«Ml  alone,  or 
nearly  .ih.-nr,  in  Eu inland,"  says  (.'ar- 
lyle.  "the  s^-oivt  of  iH-lieving  by  the 
ivxwwMi  tliat  ^\lli^•h  the  undtT^tauding 
La-l  rejiM'tt"!  a?;  unU-ru'vaMi'.  He  could 
rtill  atUT  Volt  a  i  IV  and  Hume  bad 
niaile  all  tluir  elf-Tts  to  akatr  his  eou- 
ra>:e,  .^tiuni  uj»  and  i>roelaini  himself  an 
i.rth.nb'X  Cliristian,  and  say  to  the 
4  'liurch  of  Enu'lanil  ,/:Vo  f>erpetua.  He 
was  a  sublime  man.  and  one  who,  alone 
iij  ibi-ie  jrloMiny  ilays,  bad  saved  the 
h{irit)ud  i-n»wn  of  bis  humanity  ;  who 
L:vl  lf*'n  abb-  to  t'S4'a}x'  the  n'volution- 
ary  deluge  and  the  lloods  of  material- 


ism, and  to  preservo  his  belief  in 
God,  in  liberty,  and  immortality.  The 
practical  intelligences  of  the  world 
cared  little  for  him,  and  looked  upon 
him  with  disdain  as  a  metaphvsicol 
dreamer;  but,  to  the  minds  of  the 
young  generation  rising  up,  Coleridge 
had  a  character  sublime,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  them  as  a  sort  of  ma^cian, 
wrapped  round  with  mystery  ana  enig- 
mas.* 

It  was  near  such  a  man,  then,  that 
Sterling  came  to  pass  long  hours; 
listening  with  eager  enthusiasm  to  his 
revelations  of  tlie  si>iritual  world,  and 
his  striking  views  and  original  thoughts 
on  men  and  things,  and  venturing  now 
and  then  to  offer  some  timid  observa- 
tion or  objection  ; — ^a  difficult  thing  to 
do,  however,  seeing  that  Coleiidge,  out 
of  every  three  hours'  conversation, 
would  talk  two  hours  and  three  quar- 
ters !  Tlie  effect  of  Sterling's  intimacy 
with  such  a  man  may  be  conceived. 
Strange  and  novel  doubts  came  rapidly- 
to  fill  his  mind  ;  and  his  faith  in  radi- 
calism and  the  approtoching  happiness 
of  the  human  race,  oegan  to  waver. 

Sterling  had  acciuaintaiices  of  all 
kinds ;  and,  fresh  irom  the  mystical 
discourse  of  Coleridge,  would  often  visit 
the  Spanish  general  Torrijos,  to  con- 
verse with  him  respecting  revolutions 
and  constitutions,  and  to  meet  the 
memlx'rs  of  the  strange  circle  which 
was  gathered  round  the  general.  Tlie 
present  genenition  remembers  little  of 
Torrijos ;  and  in  twenty  years,  perhaps, 
many  of  the  celebrated  men  with  whom 
we  are  to-day  brought  into  elose  contact 
will  be  equally  forirotteu.  Torrijos,  how- 
ever, deserves  to  l>e  remembered  for 
his  misfortunes,  and  for  the  lesson 
which  his  fate  may  teiich  to  all  young 
ardent  uUnwlemoemts,  and  which  it 
taught  to  Sterling. 

Rather  mi»re  than  twenty  years  ago, 
the  stivets  of  Li>n4lon  were  often  pro- 
menaded by  sombre  personages,  of 
tnigic  loi.»k  and  mien,  and  olive  com- 
I>lexions,  who  wore  the  Spanish  cloak 
or  mantilla,  and  were  in  all  ways  to  l>e 
distinguished  from  the  majority  of  the 
individuals  who  composed  the  London 
crowds.  Tliey  were  a  multitude  of 
Spanianis,  exiled  by  Tnxxidero ;  a 
wave  of  that  vast  multitude  of  exiles, 
whii'h  at  one  time  or  another  has 
lauded  upon  the  soil  of  England, 
many  dethrone* I  monarehs,  ruined 
statesmen,  and  '\'anquished  partizans  ; 
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nieiuU»rs  of  i\w  older  and  of  the  8])aniBb 
li  .::sy  of  Binirbous,  of  the  family  I »f 
«  h-liMiis.  and  of  that  of  I^maiKirte ;  with 
Aii^iriaii  iiiiiiiHion*,  Huiii^anaii  refu- 
^'oes,  ruliiili  i(eiit;rttlH,  rfvulutionanr' 
Italians,  aud  Frent'h  aoHalwtu  ;  with 
attHulutir^trtf  oonatitutiunaliAtM,  and  ro- 
volutioni«tj*,  aud  nu'inbcm  of  all  tho 
]>artieH  of  all  the  civil! red  nations  of 
tlu'  oaith  I  T<»Tijo8  was  th»*  chief  of 
tlu'^t;  unfortunates.  To  him  they 
look  (id  lor  rtuciNmra,  and  for  the  ju'o- 
cural  of  8omo  kind  of  employment, 
8Uoh  as  the  teaching  of  the  HimniAli 
lan^'imj^i*  to  menil>i*rH  of  KnjrliHh  fiimi- 
lit'H.  Sterling  met  him  Unit  at  the 
liouse  of  hi>«  frieml,  Bernard  Rirt^m, 
and  was  ca]»tivated  by  him  inrttjintly. 
hiilced,  the  uhivali^ouM  inHtinotH,  and 
the  proud  and  haughty  iK)litenc8»  of 
tiie  SiMinianls,  are  qualiticH  wljieh  reail- 
ily  ;,'ain  the  hearts  of  Kn;(liHhmen  in 
ail  iiuttances  ;  and,  if  we  imagine  aiided 
to  tlieiw,  the  other  aud  nobler  attri- 
hutcs  of  T»nTijoH,  we  shall  not  wonder 
that  he  took  by  stonii  tiie  young  and 
warm  hcait  of  John  Sterling.  At  tliis 
i'pi»('h/rorriioH  liaii  but  om;  fixed  idea  ; 
that  <.»f  finding  money,  buyiujr  arniiH, 
gatlierin^r  round  him  all  the  S)>anish 
exiles  and  young  Kn£:liKh  liU'iiilH  who 
were  favourable  to  tiie  ex]>edition,  and 
making  with  theiu)  a  descent  u}M)n  the 
mI lores  of  Spain,  lie  was  cert'iin  of 
Kui^<vs.s !  ana  uo  objection  which  one 
could  make  to  him  would  he  adndt  t^ 
In;  valid,  ife  liail  this  great  fault,  in 
common  with  all  exiles,  he  lK.4ievod 
that  in  his  native  country  time  had 
HtoiKl  r;till  since  he  had  been  banisheil 
tlierefrom,  an<l  that  almost  every 
Sik-ininh  heart  wsis  l)eating  in  unison 
with  his  own.  It  is  so  with  all  exiles  ! 
JIappy  for  them,  if  they  find  out  not 
tlieir  mistake  ! 

Such  h«'W«.'ver,  was  tho  one  diviim 
of  (leueral  Torrijo;*.  lie  would  oj)en, 
he  s.iiil,  a  .*4ulis«-rip(ion :  ail  the  vuung 
Knirlish  liU'rals  wouM  rally  round 
him.  and  the  d^'strurtion  of  the  Sjki- 
nihh  monarchy  wi>uld  ]k*.  immediately 
iU'Ci>mpli.shed.  Sterling  entered  into 
his  schenu*  with  all  the  .'inlour  aud 
enthusi:ism  of  his  nature,  and  longed 
for  the  means  of  ]mttini,r  it  into 
exi'cution. 

In  the  meantime,  there  arrived 
from  the  J''<;ist  Indian  army  a  young 
lieutenant,  Irish  by  birth,  and  a  cou- 
sin of  'Toiin  Sterlings,  named  Robert 
iioyd.    lb:  had  received  iiu  outrage 


of  some  kind  or  another  in  the  armr, 
and  had  therefore  abandoned  the  mm- 
tarv  profession  in  disgust.  He  wu 
master  of  about  £5,000  in  ready 
money,  and  with  this  it  vaa  hv 
intention  to  act  out,  with  a  few  friendi, 
for  the  Phxlimiines,  *  there,"  aaya  Car- 
lylc,  *'to  enaeavour  to  achieye  the 
conquest  of  the  golden  fleece."  Ster- 
ling speedily  demonstrated  to  his 
cousin  that  the  taking  of  Troj  would 
be  a  far  preferable  enterprise,  and 
induced  him  to  risk  the  whole  of  hii 
fortune  in  the  enterprise  of  Torrljoi 
and  his  companions.  A  ship  wii 
therefore  purchased,  together  with 
arms,  and  fitted  out,  and  Starling 
who  was  to  accompany  the  ezpeditkn, 
went  to  take  leave  of  all  his  fHoadi, 
leaving  Miss  Susannah  Barton  tUl  ths 
last.  Her  turn  did  come,  howefer, 
and  Carlylc  thus  relates  tho  tde 
which  hangs  thereby. — ^"*You  ire 
going  then  to  Spain  *  (it  ia  Miii  Btf- 
t4>n  who  is  speaking),  'to  rough  it 
amid  the  storms  of  war  and  penhwi 
insurrection ;  and  with  that  witk 
health  of  yours.  And  we  shidl  never 
sec  you  again  ! '  Miss  Barton,  with 
all  her  gaiety  gone,  her  dimpling  ioft^ 
ness  became  liquid  sorrow,  her  miUJOil 
ringing  voice  one  wail  of  woe,  '  bnnt 
into  tears  ;*  so  I  have  it  on  anthoritv: 
here  was  one  possibility  aboat  to  n 
strangled  that  made  uneneeted  noiie. 
St4?rling's  interview  endeoT  in  the  oftr 
uf  his  hand,  and  the  acceptance  of  it; 
any  sacrifice  to  get  rid  of  thia  homd 
Spanish  business,  and  to  save  ^ 
health  and  life  of  a  gifted  young  maa 
so  precious  to  the  world  and  to 
anotner  I " 

Adieu,  then,  to  the  Spanish  eq» 
dition  ! — a  romantic  episode,  atained 
with  one  sombre  spot^ — ^tiie  tfaoDght- 
lessness  of  Sterling  in  making  a  vietta 
of  his  own  cousin.  The  remaiainc 
history  of  the  ayflOur  may  he  rdaftil 
in  a  few  words.  The  expeditua 
managed  to  set  sail,  in  apite  of  tbi 
vigihuice  of  the  English  govemmeBli 
and  arrived  in  safety  at  Gibniltvi 
where  it  was  obliged  to  ranain  dviD| 
the  whole  of  1830.  The  IVendi  Be- 
volution  of  that  year  served  to  n- 
luiimate  for  a  moment  tha  alrcadf 
fallen  hopes  of  tiie  lmv«  geBanL 
At  last,  m  the  year  18^  in  spiti 
«if  the  opposition  of  the  governor  of 
Gibraltar,  Torryos,  ubstiDi^elj  tal 
ujion  the  proaeoution  of  his  antatpriiih 
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luiiigh  tliaro  was  oilIj-  one  EngUMh- 
tkf  Boyd,  who  was  uatiirally  mueli 
aroited  in  the  fate  of  tliQ  expedit- 
1,  rem&inkig  with  hlm^  mt  i^U  for 
Liiu  Tha  neauit^  Rimilar  to  that 
ich  almost  iavariiibly  follows  every 
ject  of  tha  kiiui,~W4a  a  military 
antiou.  Boma  nmaketg  ware  firea^ 
Le  men  shot,  the  Qvent  waa  juat 
ordfid  ia  the  newepuperB,  and  then 
u  silence  and  oblivion,  8tcrllng| 
rever,  never  fargot  the  circum- 
iioe.  He  never  mentioned  or  aU  tided 
it^  but  it  WM  always  present  to  hia 
[nory.     llepentenoe  sealed  his  lipi, 

tha  mu3Ketrahote  by  which  nis 
am  &zul  Torrijofii  fell,  destroyed  for 
r  all  that  remained  in  him  of 
icalism,  "  I  etill  hear,"  he  wrote 
his  brother,  'Uhe  sound  of  that 
sketry  ;  it  k  a^  though  the  bullatji 
*e  tearing  my  own  hrain."  Jnst 
3i«  this  he  had  coualuded  and  pub- 
«d  "  iurthur  ConiugBby." 
lieu  commencod  a  new  period  in 

hifltory,^— the  rtiligloua  period ; 
idbf  without  lik^tiug  any  longer 
a  the  Sritp  determiuod  the  nature 
his  ulterior  thoughts  nnd  eenti- 
ita.  Let  UE  not  be  mkuuderstood 
vhat  we  liuve  here  said  respeeting 
duration  of  the  religious  period 
the   life   of  Sterling,     Ho  always 

bee  a  aud  id  way  a  remained  rdi- 
tSj  that  lAf  religion  wa^j  always  his 
ng  sentiment  J  but  as  a  poi^sion  It 
de  with  him  no  longer  than  ultm- 
Icali^m.  He  wanj  married,  ba  we 
e  seen,  in  ibi^O,  and  imniediiitely 
rwards  appeared  the  drst  fciymn- 
,4  of  the  disease  which  Bub^qutsntly 
red  fatal.  The  nature  of  thi?s  dij^eaae 
.  b^  gathered  from  this  extract  from 
lyle,  ''  Sterling  4  biLnlily  di^o^ 
i  the  expression,  under  physical 
ditions,  of  the  too  vdiemi?nt  life, 
€h,  under  tlie  mord*  the  iuteUtje- 
[,  and  other  a^iiuets,  inoes^santiy 
iffgled  within  him.  Too  vehement ; 
m  would  hav(j  required  a  frame 
oak  and  iron  to  eoutain  it :  in  a 
1  though  most  wiry  body  of  flesh 
.  bone  ;  it  iuce^i^aiitly  *  wore  boles ' 
.  eo  found  outlet  ^r  itself.  He 
Id  take  no  rest,  ho  had  never 
■ned  that  art ;  he  wad,  as  we  often 
roached  him,  fatidly  iucajKihle  of 
ing  ^till.  l^pidity,  an  ot  pukiog 
QTusj  uT  of  dancing  lightnings  \ 
idity  in  all  its  furm^  characterised 
L     This,  which  was  his  bane  in 


many  aenacB,  being  the  origin  of  hiB 
disorder  and  of  such  continual  ne- 
cessity to  move  and  ehange,  wa£  also 
his  ftutldote,  aa  far  as  antidote  there 
might  be ;  enabling  him  to  love  chaoge, 
and  to  snatch,  aa  few  others  could 
have  doue^  from  the  wi^te  chaotie 
years,  all  tumbled  into  ruin  by  in- 
oesa&nt  change,  what  hours  aud 
ndnutes  available  turned  up.  He 
hud  an  incredible  fiieility  of  labour. 
He  flashed  with  most  piei'cing  ghiuo^ 
into  a  subject;  gathered  it  uji  into 
organic  utterability  with  truly  won- 
der^ despatch,  considering  the  sueeess 
and  truth  attained ;  and  threw  Lt  on 

t»aper  with  a  swift  felicity^  ingenuity, 
jriUkmcy,  and  general  ejcjellence,  *»f 
whieh,  under  such  conditions  of  i^wifi^ 
ness  I  have  never  seen  a  paralleL 
Eiseentially  an  improvi/t^r  genius  ;  as 
his  father  too  w&a,  aud  of  admir*jible 
completeuesii  he  too,  though  under  a 
very  different  form." 

We  have  said  that  the  symptoms 
of  his  diiease  appeared  immediately 
after  his  marriage,  and  as  tliey  seemed 
to  necessitate  a  change  of  dimatef  ho 
set  out  soon  after  for  the  island  of 
fit.  Vincent,  in  which  his  family  pos- 
eeased  some  property.  While  there 
he  was  seized  witn  a  desire  to  expiate 
the  errors  of  the  past,  by  living  in 
future  an  entirely  religious  life.  Meet- 
ing with  his  old  tutor,  Julius  Hare, 
on  his  return  to  Bnglajid^  he  unfolded 
to  him  his  wish  to  enter  holy  iirdera. 
The  archdeacon  J  who  then  was  rector 
of  Hefstmonceui,  encouraged  him 
therein,  and  moreover  promised  that 
whenever  his  own  curacy  should  be- 
come vacant,  he  should  have  groat 
pleasure  in  placing  it  at  the  dispjs;U 
of  his  old  j5upil.  A  short  time  wter- 
wards  we  nnd  hm  in  re*ility  ordained 
deacon,  tilling  his  friend  Harems  curacy 
at  Herstmonoeux,  and  devoting  all  his 
encr^ea  to  the  fulhlment  of  nis  new 
functions.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  the 
model  whom  he  set  himself  te  imitate^* 


*  ''  Fcrbups  it  was  about  thit  time  thmt 
the  UmT.  Sidney  Smith  wm  being  pro- 
moted to  being  a  eAuan  vt'MidajiiU^  of 
St.  P*ulX — a  reverend  man,  who,  with 
trtLDscendeatsd  candour  b&a  avowed  thAt 
aei^rding  to  his  belief  tha  *ehief  end  of 
man '  i«  not  '  to  glorify  God  '  in  soy  wuy^ 
but  to  procure  a  ^uliicieacy  of  roost  mut- 
taiL  mid  Miiidoiriu  Bucb  a  cousideraiion 
wt>uld  not)  haw^ver,  have  io  the  leut 
daunted  Sterhmit  who  ontared  the  ehnrali 
H  2 
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—a  gloriou:*  malel,  but  ono  difficult 
to  follow,  lie  fully  apprecLated  the 
extent  of  hia  new  duties,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  must  attempt  to 
follow  liirt  di\nnc  Master.  He  was 
aware,  as  he  him«elf  ex  pressed  it,  tliat 
there  w:i«  not  a  cahin  in  hia  parish 
which  ouf(ht  not  to  Ihj  to  him  what 
Jerusalem,  J)ama80us,  or  Ephesua, 
were  to  l*;iul  ;  —places  in  which  he 
must  use  all  his  powers,  placing  his 
wliole  heart  and  soul  in  the  ^eat 
work,  in  order  to  attempt  to  convert, 
to  purify,  and  to  elevate  all  those  who 
miffht  be  placed  beneath  his  influence, 
making  everytliing — head,  heart,  body, 
soul,  senses,  time,  persuasion,  and 
exhortation — subservient  to  the  task. 
And  behold  him  accordingly  going 
from  cabin  to  cabin,  instructing  the 
ignorant,  relieving  the  poor,  aiding 
the  unfortunate,  raising  the  hoiK?3  of 
the  distressed.  **  There  are  many  poor 
l)eople  still,"  says  Mr.  Hare,  **  at  Herst- 

witU  no  view  to  promotion,  canonical  or 
uucanonicol,  but  with  the  reuolve,  bo  far 
:i8  might  bo  in  the  England  and  Sussex 
of  thu  nineteenth  contuzy,  to  imitate  the 
ApoMtle  Paul.  So,  during  his  eight  montlis 
of  iuinL>tration  at  Uerstmonceux,  he  la- 
boured hard  towards  that  oud ;  *  ho  went 
'moug  the  poor,  tlie  ignorant,  and  those 
thsit  had  nee<l  of  help  ;  sBcalously  for- 
wanled  schools ;  strovo  with  his  whole 
might  to  aid  and  instnict  whosoever 
HulFerod  conseiously  in  body,  or,  still 
woi-80,  unconsciously  in  min<i.'  'How 
l>cautiful/  Carlylc  adds,  *wo!ild  Sterling 
bo  iu  all  this;  ruRhing  fon^'ards  like  a 
iiost  towards  victory ;  playing  and  pulsing 
like  sunshine  or  soft  lightning;  busy  at 
all  hours  to  perform  his  part  in  abundant 
or  Buperabun<iaut  measure.*  Yet  he 
([uitted  the  battle  after  eight  months  of 
it !  *  Work  to-day,  for  the  night  comoth 
wherein  no  man  can  work;' — that  com- 
mand was  evor  present  to  Sterling;  but 
m.'iy  ho  not  have  foi*gotten  this  other 
oousideration,  namely,  that  the  millennium, 
according  to  the  best  computers,  is  utill 
a  long  way  off?  Both  of  these  things 
n.'([uiro  to  be  ktfj^t  in  mind,  and  Sterling 
did  not,  perhaps,  think  Kufljciently  of  the 
latter  one,  of  which  the  man  of  the  world 
is  apt  to  think  too  much  and  too  often. 
WTiat  Schiller  calls  *  the  tranquil  rhythm 
of  time*  n'as  too  sL>w  for  Sterling;  he 
would  have  had  it  converted  into  a  bril- 
liant and  he^ullong  battle-march  !  Then 
the  medical  man,  too,  Siiid  that  his  lungs 
would  not  admit  of  more  preaching. 
Enough  I  Enough  I  "—London  Literary 
Journal 


monoeux,  who  still  remember  Sterlinf^ 
and  that  too  with  feelinn  of  the 
deepest  gratitude ;  especiaUy  an  old 
shoemaker,  who  was  fonneriy  in  cir- 
cumstances of  great  distrsMy  bat  is 
now,  thanks  to  the  aid  and  saoooon 
of  John  Sterling,  piroBpt*t>iu  and 
happy."  So  we  see  that  tnis  fine  ferer 
of  religion,  all  transient  as  it  wa^ 
was  not  by  any  means  without  iti 
good  effects.  What  noUe  ** works" 
did  it  not  cause  him  to  create !  Gu 
the  finest  iUerary  works  man  enr 
produced  vie  with  them  9  This  shoe- 
maker, for  instance,  was  he  not  one 
of  the  living  works  of  Sterlings  the 
child  at  once  of  his  intelligence  and 
charity?  But  his  reli^^ous  labonn 
were  soon  interrupted ;  bad  hesUk 
returned  to  Sterling,  and  in  Febmazy, 
1834,  after  having  consulted  his  phy- 
sicians, he  decided  to  abandon  his  new 
office,  *^  Nevertheless,  his  ill  healtii  VM 
only  the  ostensible  caose  of  this  depar- 
ture," says  Mr.  Hare ;  and  what  then 
was  the  real  cause  f  Some  donhta^ 
which  he  found  himself  unable  to 
suppress,  some  dogmas  which  did  not 
agree  with  his  opinions.  He  prefened 
rather  to  abdicate  his  functions  than 
to  teach  doctrines  which  he  could 
not  himself  believe,  and  we  think  that 
no  lover  of  the  truth  will  therefore 
blame  him. 

He  now  again  resumed  his  literaiy  ' 
career,  taking  up  his  residence  in 
various  places  in  and  around  London. 
In  1836,  however,  his  old  complaint 
again  returned,  and  his  life  consisted 
henceforth  of  perpetual  migrations. 
About  a  year  before  he  first  met 
Thomas  Carlyle,  with  whom  he  ever 
afterwards  was  very  intimate,  ofttimes 
coming  to  London  early  in  the  morn- 
ings from  Bayswater,  or  some  other 
residence,  and  spending  entire  daji 
in  company  with  the  stalwart  Soot 
At  times,  when  pressed  by  business 
affidirs,  he  would  force  Carlyle  to  lit 
l)eside  him  in  his  carriage,  would 
continue  his  discussions  with  hi™ 
amid  the  roar  of  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, descend  to  transact  his  business^ 
and  then  resume  them  on  remounting. 
The  subjects  of  their  discussion  were 
of  course  innumerable,  but  they  often- 
est  turned  upon  morak,  and  matters 
of  theology  and  metaphysics ;  and  Oar- 
lyle  teUs  us  that  Stirling  was  always 
shocked  at  the  meta{ATBiGal 
of  the  former^  and  uw%ju 
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and  supported  the  absolute  necessity 
of  acknowledging  personality  in  God. 
In  the  autumn  of  1836  we  find  him 
at    Bordeaux,    in    search    of    health, 
which,  in  some  measure  he  found  in 
the  "  South  of  France,  with  its  Gascon 
ways,  the  Ghironne,  Garumna  river,  the 
Gironde,  and   Montaigne's    coimtry." 
He  visited,  while  there,  the  house  of 
the  great  essayist,  and  many  of  the 
places  associated  with  the  memory  of 
the  Girondists,  collecting  the  while  a 
few   slight  materials  for  his  friend's 
"History  of  the  French  Revolution." 
Driven   by  the    approach  of  cholera 
from    Bordeaux,   he    went    next    to 
Madeira,  and  there  wrote  some  of  the 
best  of  his  contributions  to  "Black- 
wood*8  Magazine,"  whose  editor,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  appreciated  and  loved 
him.    Amon^   these  contributions  to 
"  Old  Ebony     were  his  two  best  pro- 
ductions, the  "Onyx  Ring,"  a  novel, 
and  the  poem  of  "The  Sexton's  Daugh- 
ter."    Hardly  were  these   concluded 
ere  he  left  Madeira  and  returned  to 
England  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  touched 
his  native  shores  before  his  malady 
compelled  him  to  take  flight  anew.  He 
dwelt  first  for  a  few  months,  however, 
in  a  pleasant  cottage  at  Blackheath, 
writing  therein  further  contributions 
for  "  Blackwood,"  and  sundry  papers 
for  the  **  London  and  Westminster  Re- 
view," and  founding  in  London  the 
celebrated    "  Sterling    Club,"    among 
whose  members  were  Tennyson,  Car- 
lyle,  John  Mill,  and  otlier  ornaments 
of  the  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis,  i 
He  then  went  to  Italy,  and  re-gained 
his  health  amid  the  marble  p»'ilaces, 
the  gardens,  and  the  churches  of  that 
8unny-land.      From   Rome  are  dated 
many  of  his  admirable  letters  to  his 
parents  and  his  friends,  and  there,  too,  j 
ne  continued  writing  for  the  **  London  , 
and   Westminster  "  and  for  "  Black-  i 
wood."    When  he  returned  from  Italy,  I 
in  the  summer  of  1839,  he  settled  for  a 
time  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  writing 
there  his  "  Criticism  on  Carlyle,"  some 
portions  of  his  poem,  "  The  Election," 
and  his  tragedy  of  "  Strafford,"  and 
publishing  a  volume  of  collected  ix)ems, 
dedicated  to  Julius  Hare,  of  which  the 
public  took  no  notice.    Poetry,  indeed, 
was  at  once  his  foible  and  his  penchant, 
— though  at  the  same  time  his  liighest 
and  much-needed  consolation, — and  he 
continued  writing  it  in  spite  of  the 
oftrrepeated  wammgs  of  Carlyle,  who. 


while  finding  in  his  friend's  verses  far 
more  merit  uian  the  public  seemed  dis- 
posed to  allow  to  them,  fiuled  to  see  in 
them  any  true  originality.  Sterling  did 
not,  however,  cease  writing  verses  till 
he  died,  and  his  biographer  informs  us 
that,  just  before  his  death,  he  arrived, 
for  the  first  time,  at  what  he,  his  bio- 
grapher, conceived  to  be  veritable 
originality. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  lived 
chiefly  at  Falmouth,  enjoying  the  fine 
scenery  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
society  of  some  emment  Quakers  resid- 
ing there.  He  sometimes  passed  a  few 
months  at  Torquay  during  this  period, 
writing  there  what  is  written  of  his  un- 
finished and  fine  epic  of"  Richard  Coeur 
de  lion ;"  and  he  also,  before  its  expira- 
tion, paid  a  short  visit  to  Naples.  In 
1843  nis  mother  died  at  a  good  old 
age,  and  his  wife  in  a  few  months  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  tomb.  Edward  Ster- 
ling, then  retired  frx>m  the  editorship 
of  the  "Times,"  struck  by  this  redou- 
bled blow,  became  infirm ;  and  his  son 
John  survived  not  long  his  mother  and 
his  wife,  dying  in  the  middle  of  1843, 
in  his  own  house  at  Yentnor,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of 
poor  John  Sterling.  Like  all  men  in 
our  age,  particularly  men  attached  spe- 
cially to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
he  was  inquiet  and  tormented.  He 
wandered  from  system  to  sjrstem,  seek- 
ing a  belief  interrogating  all  oracles. 
Lives  such  as  his  are  always  full  of 
perils,  and  few  indeed  of  those  who 
nave  felt  the  same  doubts  and  the 
same  torments,  ever  managed  to  escape 
them.  All  have  committed  some  in- 
tellectual crimes ;  despair,  disdain, 
contempt,  anger,  cynicism,  and  we 
know  not  what  else,  have  seized  them 
and  made  them  their  victims.  But 
Sterling  was  a  grand  exception  to  this 
rule :  he  had  the  art,  the  address,  the 
virtue,  of  escaping  every  peril  in  his 
path.  With  a  singularly  practical 
manipulation,  he  could  utilize  Ins 
doubts  and  transform  them  into  ele- 
ments of  piety  and  religion.  Ho 
marched  slowly  and  safely  by  the  edge 
of  tlie  abyss,  like  the  Moslem  believers 
over  the  scythe-edge  of  Mahomet.  The 
agility  which  he  displayed  in  leaping 
over  whatever  dangerous  obstacle 
might  lie  before  him,  was  certainly 
most  marvellous.  His  writings  are 
not  the  productions  of  a  great  intel^ 
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lect,  Init  of  a  mind  transparent,  ami- 
able, and  pure.  That  which  more 
eBjieciaily  diiftingiuBhe^  th«'ni  is  the 
aentimeiit  of  pn»found  hiiiniiitv  wliich 
run«  throvjjh  them.  We  know  that 
many  of  the  opinions  entertained  by 
Sterling  were  not  orthoilox,  but  we 
know  als<i  that  the  sentiment  of  Chris- 
tianity doiiiiniitetl  in  ali  hi8  works.  If 
love,  and  cliarity,  and  px><lwill  towanis 
others  an*  the  'first  Jintl  most  essential 
virtue*  <»f  the  Christian,  Sterling  poa- 
sessed  them  in  a  high  de^n^e.  lie 
returns  always  in  his  writinga  to  the 
necessity  for  the  love  of  our  neighbour. 
It  is  thia  which  fonna  the  grand  foun- 
dation of  his  thoughts,  and  he  was  ac- 
cu8tome<l  in  them  to  separate  men  into 
two  clasHes— those  who  possessed,  and 
those  who  lacked  the  one  indispensable 
yirtue. 

As  a  writer,  we  would  diyide  his 
writing  into  two  principal  ehisaes — the 
essays  instM-te«l  in  the  **  Athenreum,"  in 
which  he  exhibits  his  tirst  manner, 
and  whii'h  are,  aa  it  were,  imitations 
«'ind  souvenirs  of  the  literature  of  the 
ancients  ;  nml  his  contributions  to 
"  Black wc  tod's  "  and  the  **  Westminster 
Krvicw,"  in  which,  although  there  are 
tn»<'e»  of  nxHlcni  German  philosophy, 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  rules  to'tHi- 
fnif.  Those  of  his  writings  which  we 
most  prefer,  nr»«  his  **(Vystals  from  a 
Cavern  "  and  *•  Sayings  and  Essay ings,'* 
in  which  he  api tears  to  us  as  a  New 
.Novjilis,  using  the  microscope  to  pene- 
trate into  the  secretest  recesses  of  the 
hiiinnn  soul.  As  a  critic,  ho  had  more 
iritflligence  than  true  originality,  and 
one  could  scarcely  perceive  in  him  any 
dcciiJtMl  preference.  Jiut  his  character 
a-i  :i  critic  and  a  writer  matters  little, 
1  e  was  more  than  either — a  Christian 
and  a  Man. 


FlKLl)  MARSHAL 
THE  DIKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

TuK  illustrii'us  personage,  the  leading 
events  of  whos«'  life  wc  are  nbout  to 
give,  tinishe<l  a  career  of  almost  unex- 
ampled brilliancy  and  duration  st  his 
resnleiu^e,  Walmer  (.'a-*tle,  at  twenty 
minutes  past  ;)  o'clock,  on  Tuesilay,  tlie 
14th  of  Sept.  ThtiUgh  in  hi-*  ^linfyear, 
so  well  was  his  health  suatain^-Ml  to  the 
very  la**!,  that  tlie  announcement  of 
the  event  fell  like  a  thunderl»olt  upon 
the  nation ;  for,  des]>ite  the  errors 
which  have  now  ,and  then  clouded  the 
suudhinc  of  his  Kmg  and  successful  life, 


there  liyes  not  an  EnglislmiMi  who  doM 
not  feel  a  reverence  for  the  nama  cf 
Wellington.  His  great  and  Tiotoviooi 
liattles,  with  all  tue  minor  pointi  o 
his  mrsonal  history,  now  that  hi 
has  aescended  into  the  grava,  will  soon 
be  liefore  the  public,  who  will  pro- 
nounce that  yerdict  which  time  and 
close  and  impartial  inTMtiflBtion  ou 
alone  mature.  Whaterer  gloom  may 
for  a  moment  hare  CMt  ita  ahadovi 
over  the  brilliancy  of  his  life-mareh,  bii 
end  was  a  calm  and  nnclooded  biuimI 
— his  spirit  quietly  quitted  ita  wonh 
out  tenement—he  died  full  of  ywi 
and  honours,  and  without  a  munnv 
or  a  struggle — so  kind  waa  nature  to 
him  in  hisiast  momenta. 

Among  tlie  biographer*  of  tfaii  rs- 
markable  man  there  oxista  a  difTemm 
of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  day  and  phes 
of  his  birth ;  but  it  appeara  to  be  quitt 
certain  that  it  was  either  on  the  8M 
of  April,  or  the  Ist  of  May,  1760,  and 
the  Tilace  waa  Dangan  Caatle,  comity 
of  Meath,  Ireland,  or  Merrion  Street 
Dublin.  The  Duke  himaelf  aeem  to 
have  favoured  the  let  of  May.  £va 
his  genealogy  is  dwelt  upon  with  intt- 
rest  and  great  particularitr  by  a  writer 
in  the  **  Leading  Journal,  from  whoto 
columns,  and  other  souroei^  we  hatv 
drawn  largely  in  the  following  nana- 
tive: — 

Arthur  Willeslet  was  the  eon  d 
the  Right  Hon.  Earl  and  CSomtMi 
(»f  Mornington.  By  the  death  of  hii 
father  in  1781,  becune  dependent  li 
an  early  age  upon  the  care  and  pre- 
dence  of  his  mother,  a  lady,  aa  it  Cdt- 
tunatelv  happened,  of  talenta  equal  to 
the  task,  under  this  direction  of  Idi 
studies  he  waa  sent  to  Eton,  ftm 
which  college  he  was  tranafbned,  ibit 
to  ]irivate  tuition  at  Brighton,  and 
Hul)Moquently  to  the  military  eendaary 
of  Angers,  in  France.  For  the  dfr> 
ticienoy  of  any  early  promiae  in  the 
future  hero  we  are  not  t^nHnmA  to 
negative  evidence  alone.  Hia  relatiTS 
inferiority  waa  the  aubjeet  of  eonie 
com^em  to  his  vigilant  mother,  and  had 
its  influence,  as  we  are  led  to  condnde, 
in  the  selection  of  the  military  po- 
feMsion  for  one  who  displayed  eo  mle 
of  the  family  aptituae  iar  ekgut 
scholarship.  At  Angen^  tliwwgli  ^ 
voung  student  left  no  aignal  xmmtrtion 
behind  him,  it  ii  dear  tiuii  ua  thns 
must  have  been  produeCiTely  n«|iiijed 
Pigncrol,  the  direeUxr  of  tto  i 
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an  engineer  of  high  repute,  and 
the  opportunities  of  acquiring,  not  only 
profeaudonal  knowledge,  but  a  service- 
able mastery  of  the  French  tongue, 
were  not  likely  to  have  been  lost  on 
such  a  mind  as  that  of  his  pupil. 
Altogether,  six  years  were  consumed 
in  this  course  of  education,  whicli, 
though  partial  enough  in  itself,  was  so 
far  in  advance  of  the  age,  that  we  may 
conceive  the  young  cadet  to  have  car- 
ried with  him  to  his  corps  a  more  than 
average  store  of  professional  acquire- 
ments. On  the  /th  of  March,  1787, 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley,  being  then 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  received  his  first 
commission  as  an  ensign  in  the  73rd 
Begiment  of  Foot.  The  only  point  of 
interest  in  his  position  at  this  instant 
is  the  degree  of  advantage  over  his 
oontemporaries  which  might  be  de* 
rived  from  the  family  connections 
above  described ;  and  a  review  of  the 
£ict8  will  lead,  we  think,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  though  the  young  officer 
commanded  sufficient  interetit  to  bring 
his  deserts  into  immediate  and  favour- 
able notice,  he  was  not  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  rely  exclusively  on  such 
considerations  for  advancement.  A 
French  historian,  indeed,  has  indulged 
in  a  sneer  at  the  readiness  with  which 
the  haughty  aristocracy  of  Britain 
submitted  themselves  in  after  times  to 
the  ascendancy  of  an  Irish  jmrvenu^ 
but  this  assumption  is  as  little  war- 
rantable as  that  by  which  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  young  cadet  arc  attributed 
to  the  nobility  of  his  extraction.  The 
pretensions  of  Arthur  Welleslcv  were 
insufficient,  even  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  to  secure  him  from  failure  in 
that  test  of  social  position — the  choice 
of  a  wife ;  nor  could  his  opportunities 
have  produced  more  than  common- 
place successes  to  a  man  of  ordinary 
capacity.  On  the  otlior  h(ind,  they  re- 
lieved him  fi\)m  those  risks  of  negl*'ct 
and  injustice  which  must  occasionally 
be  &tal  even  to  eminent  worth,  and 
hey  carried  him  rapidly  over  those 
arly  stages  in  which,  uniler  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  fortunes  of  a  life  might 
have  been  perhaps  consumed.  He 
)>oiisessed  interest  enough  to  make 
merit  available ,  but  not  enough  to 
dispense  with  it. 

His  promotion  was  accordingly  rapid, 
but  not  more  so  in  its  first  steps  tnan 
in  examples  visible  at  the  present  day, 
and  mucii  loss  so  than  in  the  case  of 


some  of  his  contemporaries.  He  re-' 
mained  a  subaltern  four  years  and 
three  months,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  of  service  he  received 
his  captaincy.  Ho  entered  the  army, 
as  we  nave  said,  in  the  73rd,  but  in  the 
same  year  he  moved  as  lieutenant  to 
the  7fith,  and  within  the  next  eighteen 
months  was  transferred,  still  in  a  sub- 
altern's capacity,  to  the  41st  Foot  and 
the  12th  Light  Dragoons  successively. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  1791,  he  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  68th, 
from  which  coqa  he  exclianged  into  the 
Idth  Light  Dragoons  in  the  October  of 
the  following  year. 

At  length  he  obtained  his  majority 
in  the  S^rd,  a  regiment  which  may 
boast  of  considerable  identification 
with  his  renown,  for  he  proceeded  in  it 
to  his  lieutenant-colonelcy  and  colo- 
nelcy, and  commanded  it  personally 
throughout  the  early  stages  of  his 
active  career.  These  rapid  exchanges 
bespeak  the  operation  of  somewhat 
unusual  interest  in  ])U8hing  the  young 
officer  forward ;  for  in  those  days  a 
soldier  ordinarily  continued  in  the 
corps  to  which  he  was  first  gazetled, 
anci  to  which  his  hopes,  prospects,  and 
connections  were  mainly  conlmcd.  So 
close,  indeed,  and  permanent  were  the 
ties  thus  formed,  that  wlien  Colonel 
Wellesley 's  own  comrade  and  com- 
mander, General  TIarris,  was  asked  to 
name  the  title  by  which  he  would  de- 
sire to  enter  the  peerace,  he  could  only 
refer  to  the  5th  Fusiliers  as  liaving 
been  for  nearly  six-and-twenty  yc-ui-a 
his  constant  home. 

Before  the  active  career  of  the  young 
officer  commenced  he  was  attached  as 
aide-de-camp  to  the  staff  of  the  K;irl 
of  Westmoreland,  then  Ix)rd  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  ;  and  in  1790,  having 
just  come  of  age,  he  was  returned  to 
the  Irish  parliament  for  the  family 
borough  of  Ti-im.  The  most  eager 
researches  into  this  period  of  his 
career  have  not  elicited  anything  to 
prove  that  he  was  distinguished  ti'om 
those  aroimd  him.  In  one  particular, 
indeed,  he  shared  the  failmgs  com- 
mon to  his  class  and  times,  after  a 
fashion  singularly  contrasted  witli  the 
subsequent  developments  of  his  cha- 
racter. Captain  Wellesley  got  seriously 
into  debt.  So  pressing,  in  fact  were 
his  obligations,  that  he  acceptea  tem- 
porary relief  from  a  bootmaker  in 
whose   housn    he  lodged,  and  before 
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quitting  England  on  foreign  eervice, 
confided  the  arrongenieut  of  his  afllairH 
to  another  Dublin  tradesmiin,  wliom  he 
empowered  for  thi«  punx>fte  to  receive 
the  disposable  port  ion  of  liia  income. 

At  length,  in  tlic  month  of  May, 
1794,  Arthur  Wellesley  being  then  inhi« 
26th  year,  and  in  command  of  the  33rd 
Kegiment — a  position  which  lie  owed 
to  iiis  brother  rt  liberality— embarked 
at  Cork  for  Bcrvice  on  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  ho  that  his  first  Jictive  duties 
involved  great  in«leixmdent  responsi- 
bility. -  The  aspect  of  affairs  at  that 
period  was  unpromising  in  the  extreme. 
War  had  been  declared  about  twelve 
months  previously  between  England 
and  iVance,  and  10,000  British  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  had  been  desjiatched  to  aid  the 
operations  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  the 
Low  Countries.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  impress  an  Englishman  of  the  i>re- 
sttut  generation  with  a  true  conception 
nf  the  character  and  reputation  of  the 
iiritish  army  at  that  period.  Forty 
years  had  elajwed  since  the  appearance 
of  any  considerable  English  force  on 
the  EurcijKjan  c«mtinent,  and  the  recol- 
lections of  the  campaigns  in  question 
were  not  calculated  to  suggest  any  high 
opinions  of  British  p^ow^i^y^.  In  fact, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  been 
systematically  beaten  by  ^lai'shal  Saxe, 
and  the  tniditions  of  Marlborough's 
wars  had  l)een  obliterated  by  contests 
in  which  the  superiority  of  the  French 
soldiery  seemed  to  be  declared.  The 
ascendency,  too,  so  signally  acquired 
at  this  time  by  our  navy,  tended  to  con- 
firm the  impressions  referred  to,  and  it 
was  argued  that  the  ocean  had  been 
clearly  iiuirke^l  out  as  the  exclusive 
sc<'ne  of  (Hir  i»reponderance.  Through- 
out a  groat  mrt  of  the  century  these 
<»phiious  had  been  rather  justified  than 
U'lied  by  our  own  proceedings.  We 
fought  many  of  our  colonial  battles 
with  merceiiarius,  and  we  hired  Ger- 
man battalions  even  to  defend  our 
coasts,  and  i>rote(;t  the  established  suc- 
cession of  the  throne.  A  new  school 
of  war,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
reader  will  Ihj  presently  «lin;cted,  was, 
indeed,  forming  in  the  Ejtst :  but  its 
influence  was  hardly  yet  known,  and 
the  J^uke  of  York's  corj^s  was  disem- 
barked at  Ostend  with,  ])LThaps,  less 
prestige  than  any  division  of  the  allied 
army.  Though  the  exertions  of  the 
royal  commander   had   already  been 


directed,  and  with  some  snooeBS,  to 
military  reforms,  yet  the  ocmditions  ct 
the  service  were  still  miserably  bad. 
The  commissariat  was  wretched,  the 
medical  department  sh&mefull}^  inef- 
fective, and  rapacity,  peculation,  a^ 
mismanagement  prevailed  to  a  moit 
serious  extent.  Such  was  the  armj 
which  Colonel  Wellesley  proceeded  to 
join.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Englidi 
as  well  as  Imperialists  were  worsted  br 
llcpublican  levies,  not  only  nnmericallr 
su])erior,  but  whose  system  confounded 
all  received  tactics  as  utterly  as  the 
cani]i.'iigns  of  Charles  VIII.  in  Itslr 
demolished  the  conceptions  of  mediKvil 
wariare.  The  Duke  of  York  was  re- 
pulsed in  a  series  of  engagementi 
which  we  need  not  describe,  and  it  wu 
in  aid  of  his  discomfited  force  that 
Colonel  Wellesley  carried  out  the  33rd 
Kegiment  to  the  scene  of  hJa  first^  as 
well  as  of  his  last  services — ^the  plains 
of  Belgium. 

The  tirat  military  operation  performed 
by  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  was  the 
evacuation  of  a  town  in  the  fiMse  of  the 
enemy.  The  33rd  had  been  landed  at 
Ostend ;  but  when  Lord  Moira,  who 
had  the  chief  command  of  the  rein- 
forcements sent  out,  arrived  at  that 
port  with  the  main  body,  he  saw  rea- 
son for  promptly  withdrawing  the 
garrison  and  abandoning  the  place. 
Orders  were  issued  accordingly,  and 
though  the  Republicans,  under  Fiche- 
gi'u,  were  at  the  gates  of  the  town 
l^efore  the  English  had  quitted  it,  the 
33rd  was  safely  embarked.  Lord  Moira 
by  a  fiiauk  nuurch  effected  a  timely 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Alalines.  Colonel  Wellesley  took  his 
corps  round  by  the  Scheldt^  and  landed 
at  Antwerp,  wnenoe  he  moyed  without 
delay  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Dnke . 
This  was  in  July,  1794.  The  operations 
which  followed,  and  which  terminated 
ill  the  following  spring  with  the  re- 
cm  Imrcation  of  the  Kitish  troops  at 
Bremerlehe,  a  town  at  the  month  of 
the  Weser,  constituted  Arthur  Welles- 
ley *s  first  campaign.  They  do  not^  for 
the  purposes  of*  our  memoir,  require 
any  circumstantial  description.  The 
total  force  of  the  Allied  Powers  was 
strong,  but  it  was  extended  oyer  « long 
line  of  country,  composed  of  hetero- 
geneous troops,  and  conmunded  by 
generals,  not  only  independent^  bat 
suspicious  of  each  otfaerii  *  ' 
In  the  face  of  an  enemj,  j 
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ssperation  and  then  intoxicated  by 
£88,  there  existed  no  unity  of  plan 
sncert  of  movements.  After  the 
it  sustained  by  the  Austriaus  at 
ms,  the  cam])aign  was  resolved 
retreat  on  the  juirt  of  the  Allies, 
pursuit  of  fortune  on  the  part  of 
French.  The  Austriana  were  on 
middle  Bhine,  the  British  on  the 
se.  The  ruute  taken  by  the  Duke 
ork  in  his  successive  retirements 
one  position  to  another,  lay 
igh  Bred:i,  B<.)i3  le  Due,  juid  Ni- 
icn,  at  which  Latter  place  he 
Ltained  hintself  aj^aiust  the  enemy 

some  credit.  Early  in  December, 
?vi.'r,  he  resigned  his  command  to 
;ral  Walmuden,  and  returned  to 
and,  loavini,'  the  unfortuuate  divi- 

to  strugt^'le  with  even  greater 
ultifs  than  they  had  yet  exi)eri- 
l.  Disenj.'aized  by  re]»eateil  tri- 
hs  fn-»in  thoir  Austrian  aiita^xonists, 
Kvpublican  l\»rces  closed  in  tre- 
lous  strength  round  the  English 
their  Corn  rules.  The  winter  set 
"ith  surh  exi.\?ssive  severity  that 
rivvrs  w«Tf  p.'issable  .fur  the  hea- 

chissi  t.f  caun''»n,  provisions  were 
ty,  and  little  aid  was  forthcoming 
'the  inlj;d>itants,  against  either  the 
ni»'ncv  uf  the  season  or  tlu?  casual- 
•f  war.  It  was  tbiinil  niHVssary  to 
L'  int.*  Wr-tplialia,  and  in  this  n*- 
,  whii'h  w:ls  conmionoLMl  on  the 
«»f  January,  ITDo,  the  troops  arc 
to  bavf  L-ndured  for  some  days 
itious  and  sullVrings  little  short  of 

•  fuoouiit'-red  ]>y  the  Frcm-h  in  the 
row  c:inipaign.     S.)  drop  was   the 

•  that  all  traces  nf  roads  were  l'>st, 
:oUs  ladon  with  >ick  and  wounded 

unavoidably  abnndt>ned,  anil  to 
•;:le  tViim  the  ctihmin  was  t«»  ]»en.-^h. 
enemy  were  in  hot  j»ursuii.  and 
jfjiulation  undi>gui.sedly  hostih* 
eir  nominal  allie-i.  At  length  the 
1  wa-i  eri'ssi-d,  anil  tln'  trnups  re- 
1  for  a  whih'  in  ••antonnients  alung 
•'.Hi.-  ;  bill  a^  the  bVeneh  >till  piv- 
l  t-i  ]-ii-li  t'TN^ard,  the  allieil  fi»rce 
ii:;.'l  it.■^  r.-tn-at.  and  as  tliev  en- 
l  W- -tj-halia  till'  tai>ly  ap|M'aranet« 
^rr-  ri:,'  l*iii>-ian  e-^rp^  ^.•••iin-d 
lV-i:i  fiiriher  ni"le.-iati-.n  till  the 
irvi'i'-n  t.M,lv  ]»la«'i.-. 
•.'h  %\:i-  the  J>nk»-  «>f  Wi.-llingt'n's 

•  •aiiijiaijn.  W  li.it.-M  r  m'lL'lit  l:a'.«- 
the  .i.-tnal  ]n«-eo«-ity  I'l'  l'.i>  tah-nt. 

■  \v:ls  obviou^ly  no  riH<ni  in  sueh 
ilious  for  tlie  c.wrci^^e  on  his  jwrl 


of  anything  l)eyond  intrepidity  and 
steadiness,  and  the.se  qualities,  a.s  we 
learn,  were  made  visiblv  manifest.  Ilia 
post  was  that  which,  m  a  retreat,  is 
the  post  of  honour— the  rearguard. 
The  cilmmand  of  a  brigade  devolved 
on  him  by  seniority,  and  the  able  dis- 
positions of  Colonel  Wellesley  in  check- 
ing the  enemy  or  executing  an  ass:iult, 
are  circumstances  of  special  remark  in 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  transac- 
tions. In  particidar,  the  affairs  of 
Druyten,  Meteren,  and  Geldermansel, 
are  mentioned  with  some  detail,  as 
reflecting  considerable  credit  on  the 
3:ird  and  its  commander.  Beyond 
this  point  Colonel  Wellesley 's  rej>utiir 
tion  was  not  extended,  but  we  may 
readily  imagine  how  material  a  iK>rtion 
of  his  professional  character  might 
have  been  formed  in  this  Dutch  cam- 
paign. Irrespectively  of  the  general 
uses  of  adversity,  the  miscarriiiges  of 
this  ill-starred  exjx'dition  must  liave 
l)een  fraught  with  invaluable  lessons 
to  the  future  hero.  He  obsen-ed  the 
abs<»luto  need  of  undivided  authorit}' 
in  an  enemy's  presence,  and  the  ho|)e- 
lessness  of  all  such  imiwrfect  combina- 
tions as  stiite  jealousies  suggested.  We 
are  justitied  in  inferring  from  his  sub- 
sequent demonstrations  of  ehanicter, 
that  no  error  escajx'd  either  his  noticH? 
or  his  memf»ry.  lie  saw  a  powerfid 
force  frittered  away  by  divisions,  and 
utterly  routed  by  an  enemy  which,  but 
a  few  months  K'fore.  had  K-on  scared 
at  the  very  news  of  its  approach.  lie 
.saw  the  indi:!tivnsii})ility  of  preserving 
diseii>line  in  a  friendly  country,  and  of 
Conciliating  the  dispisiiions  Mf  a  local 
poi>ulation.  always  i»owerful  for  ^oM 
or  evil.  Tin  nigh  a  master  hand  was 
wanting  at  headnpiartfrs,  yet  AK-r- 
eroniby  was  present,  and  the  young 
Picton  was  making  his  first  ess;iy  by 
the  siih*  of  his  future  comrade.  Aus- 
trian, l*ru^>ian.  lIaiK»verian,  French, 
J)iiteh.  :aid  liritish,  were  in  the  tield 
together,  and  the  care  exemplitied  in 
api»t.inting  and  provisioning  the  re- 
sjKctive  l.«;ittalions  might  \h}.  s^ervice- 
ably  Contrasted.  Every  check,  iverv 
rejtnlsi',  every  privation,  an^l  every 
l">s,  brought,  we  may  K-  sure,  its 
t-nduring  mond  to  Arthur  Wellesley; 
and  .although  Kngli-hnun  may  n.»t  re- 
tl.'.'t  witliMUt  •■niotii»n  on  the  ih  >tiuies 
w  hiih  were  thu:*  jH-rilled  in  the  .^wanqw 
i»f  Holland,  the  future  General  had 
perhaps    little    re;vson    to   repine   at 
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the  rugged   tuition  of  liiii  first  cam- 
I)ftipn. 

Oil  tlio  return  of  the  expedition  to 
Eudnnd,  the  ri3nl  wafl  landed  ftt  llar- 
wicli,  and  for  .1  short  time  encampeil 
at  Warley,  whore  it  soou  recovere<l  its 
effective  rttii'ii;ztli.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  nanio  year,  (.'olonul  Wei  lesley  con- 
ducted hiH  ooi*]w  to  Southaniptun, 
where  it  was  onibarkeil  on  hoanl  the 
outwanl-lKiuiitl  Ih-et,  under  the  llji^  of 
Aduiinil  Christ  i;in.  Tiio  destination 
nf  ilie  force  wa«  the  Went  Indies,  but 
througli  a  neries  of  acei(h*nt«  ho  re- 
markahh*  a»  to  acquire,  in  conjunction 
with  Huixsequeut  events,  a  ])rovidential 
cliaracter,  the  orders  were  idtimately 
changed,  and  tlie  services  of  the  young 
Colonel  were  emidoyed  on  a  scene  far 
better  calculated  to  develop  his  mili- 
tary genius.  For  some  time  the  winds 
were  so  adverse  that  the  vessels  wore 
unable  to  quit  the  ]H)rt  at  all,  and 
when  they  had  at  length  »uccee»led  in 
putting  to  sea,  they  eucount4?red  such 
temiKjstuoiw  weather  as  to  l>e  finally 
coniiK-dled,  after  exi>ori(Mioing  stTioiM 
casualties,  to  return  to  Portsmouth. 
Meantime  new  exigencies  ha<.l  arisen, 
and  in  the  spring  of  17f)0  the  weather- 
l)eaten  33rd  received  directions  to  em- 
bark for  Bengal.  At  this  critical 
period,  however,  the  health  of  Colonel 
Wellesley  suddenly  failed  him.  Con- 
sidering that  strength  of  coiLstitution 
and  temperament  with  which  we  have 
since  bew.une  familiar,  it  is  remarkable 
to  olw<;rve  how  repeatedly  the  Iron 
Duke,  in  earlier  days,  w.as  attacked, 
and  a|)parently  almost  mast4?red,  by 
debility  and  sickness.  On  this  present 
oct^usion  he  was  actually  unable  to 
embark  with  his  regiment,  but  a 
favouTJible  cliange  afterwanls  super- 
veneil,  and  he  succeeded  in  joining  the 
coqH  at  the  (.'a]»e  of  (.to<kI  TfojK'.  The 
emainder  of  the  voyage  was  soon 
compleU'd,  and  in  February,  1707, 
Arthur  Wellosley  landed  at  Calcutta, 
to  commence  in  tiarnest  that  career  of 
service  wlii<.'li  will  retU;ct  such  eternal 
lustre  on  his  name. 

The  iH>sitioii  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment relativi:ly  to  the  Homo  Admi- 
nistration w'ss  not^  when  Colonel 
AVellesley  arriviHl  in  thor*e  p.Mrt*i,  mate- 
rially diifereiit  from  that  which  exists 
at  present.  The  great  stop  of  identify- 
ing these  pniMligious  acquisitions  with 
the  dominions  of  the  Brilisl)  Crown 
liad  virtually  been  taken  already ;  and 


Lord  Comwallis,  in  the  lait  war,  had 
wielded,  to  Tippoo*e  cost,  the  resooroH 
of  an  empire  instead  of  the  anna  of  i 
Company.  A  few  yean  eariiar  Indii 
had  Acarcely  been  repnted  amonff  thi 
fields  open  to  the  eoldiera  of  tha  SbrLtiak 
anay,  and  regiments  were  relnotanUf 
despatched  to  quartan  not  lookM 
upon  at  first  with  any  faTOurafala  en, 
But  the  scene  had  been  ohangad  uf 
late  achievements ;  and  though  a  oonh 
mand  in  India  was  not  wl^  it  bai 
since  become,  it  was  an  object  of  nsr 
sonable  ambition.  Napoleon  nrttand- 
ed,  even  after  the  victoriea  of  Sariggi' 
jiatam  and  Assaye,  to  slight  the  aervMi 
of  a  "sepoy  general,**  but  WaUiikj 
established  for  the  school,  in  tha  ^yw 
of  all  Europe,  a  leputation  whieii  it 
has  never  since  lost. 

Small  as  were  the  antldpatkas  of 
such  active  service  which  the  jomig 
colonel  could  have  entertained  at  bh 
first  landing  in  India^  a  few  nxmthi 
saw  him  in  the  field  with  hia  coni 
against  a  resolute  and  fonnidabie 
enemy.  By  a  notaUe  instance  of  for- 
tune, the  elder  brother  of  Arthnr 
Wellesley  was  nominated  to  the  Go- 
vomor-denerabihip  of  India  within  i 
few  months  after  the  subject  of  thsM 
memoirs  had  arrived  at  CalonttiLaBd 
the  talents  of  a  most  acoomphihid 
statesman  were  thus  at  hand  to  dtfs- 
lop  and  reward  the  flenius  of  thi 
riHing  soldier.  Lord  l^&mington,  liks 
many  of  his  successors^  went  out  in  tin 
coiitident  expectation  of  wiMntminiag 
iK>acH>,  but  found  himself  engaged  ia 
hostilities  against  his  moat  araant  ds* 
sii-c.  At  that  time  the  three  Pkesidn- 
cies  of  India  shared  pretly  vmHj 
between  them  the  perils  and  jprasjpartM 
of  active  service  in  the  field,  Beogd, 
since  the  definite  submiMion  of  OudB^  | 
had  been  comparatively  quiet  i  hut  ft 
was  the  Imperial  presidency,  and  iti 
troops  were  neld  readily  diapoiahia  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  others.  Bombay 
vibmted  with  every  convulsion  of  the 
Mahrat  ta  States,  by  which  it  was  sar- 
rounded  ;  and  Madras,  in  earlier  timas 
the  leading  Government  had  rewTWid 
mucli  of  its  importance  m>m  the  idztaal 
absoi*ption  of  the  Carnation  the  lormt- 
dable  resources  and  uncertain  dispwi- 
tion  of  the  Nizam,  and.  above  a)l|  ^ 
menacing  attitude  of  llppoo  ffufr— , 
the  adventurer  of  ^Mofe.  It  WM. 
against  this  barbario  ^H^H  that  the 
s]>urR  of  Arthur  WeUedey 
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When  the  two  brothers  met  at  Cnl- 
cnttA.  ill  179S,  the  prinoipal  ri«k  (»f 
war  WR!i  oreatrd  by  tho  uiinily  rownt- 
mentii  of  Tipptn*.  who,  thnu^jh  he 
had  re^t'ntly  innde  pofMw  with  tho 
Comnanv.  the  treaty  as  rofpmlotl  his 
■tipulatioiw  was  bo  esHODtiiilly  of  a 
penal  character  that  his  lationt  aoqiii- 
•aoenoe  in  its  oj^eration  was  not  to  Im 
expected.  thoii«;h  L(»nl  Morninrrton,  as 
w©  hare  setMuriid  both  dosiro  and  aiiti- 
eipatti  a  perpetuation  of  tho  tnun?. 
Within  a  very  few  weeks,  however,  of 
his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  his  j^ovt^m- 
nent,  he  Irani t  that  th*»  Mys«iro  Siil- 
taun  had  lieon  actively  int riL'n in t;  with 
Um  French  f.ir  the  pvir}»ose  of  i'xi>ellin«jf 
u*  from  the  reninsiiici.  It  is  more 
likely.  ])erlm|>s,  that  this  idea  should 
have  been  suuj^Mtoil  to  Tippoo  by 
■ome  one  of  the  many  Krenehmen  still 
lurking  in  India  than  that  tlio  Oriental 
despot  sliould  of  him^'lf  hav(>  descried 
the  rewmriT'i  presented  to  him  l»y  tho 
nnscrnpulous  aiiibiti<»n  of  the  Hepul)- 
lican  ])ireotnrv.  However  this  may 
be.  he  undinilitedly  desj>at<'hod  amKas- 
ladom  with  this  object  to  the  Manri- 
tiua.  the  nearest  French  settlement, 
and  these  envoys  actually  disemlmrked 
at  Mancalore  on  their  return  voyajre, 
with  a  bixly  of  JCnroiM\in  recniits,  at 
the  very  ni«»iiient  tlial  the  n»*w  (;<iver- 
nor-4 i«»nenil  on  ]\\a  w.iy  t.»  Cah'ulta 
toU'*hi'*l  at  Ma  Ira-!.  It  di  «rf  not  fall 
within  our  piirjxiM*  t«»  di^^Ml'^^  the  n»- 
speciive  caufs  o\'  tlie  l.clIiLr<'n'»its.  it 
is  en>>uzli  t««  remark  tlmt  Tij»]MV«/s 
!>uspi<'i4»ns  "f  nur-i'lvi'H  w«»i>'  most 
cordially  re«M]»r>'«'nt«'il.  and  tlirit.  tlii-* 
new  d\nnMy  I'f  My-<in'  lirtd  Ihm-ti 
always  rt'Lr'ini«'d.  b«)tli  in  Indi.'i  iind  at 
home,  wiih  fXi.v^^ivf  jr.ilon^y  and 
aiann.  A  ^^.■»^  with  Tii-jM.u  wa^ 
C'iunt»*d  II *>  a  lif«'  and  d.ath  -tniL'i:!'*, 
and  althiuiirli  tl:«-  l:i<t  <»:imiaiL'n  «'t'( ".  m- 
wall:4  bvl  pritty  rl.-;irly  \\'>-*h  .  - 
'•atc-d  tin-  ultiniMtf  i«iii'.  vr'  tin'  m  li  ■!  • 
n— ■'.iri-r'H  f\'  thv  ln«li:in  (I.i\i'rnmrM' 
ygkt'r**  iiow  sii]nn»"in-l  a-  tn  a  d«-'  llv 
►trif«'.  'l*l»i»-.'  !■»■-•  ijirii-ns  n»':n*ly  af- 
fttrt'-d  th»»  ri-inL'  l"rtunr-*  nt'  Arilr.ir 
Wi'lloslt-y.  « »n  l:L!i«iil!_'.  :!S  w»«  li:i\e 
M-t-n,  .'i:  r:ilr:itT.i  ii:  l"f!  rinrv.  17H7.  h" 
b:i-l  l-.-n  d'-  Tat.'li'- 1  iip-.n  :.n  r\|.!i- 
t;.  .11  d"i"t''l  ;.::tin-'t  M.oiilla.  i)U'. 
cr:iii«{->rti4  «i(i!>Ml  ?.!.i\\ly  in  t!M»s»'  days, 
(ind  I'V  til.'  time  tli:r  tli"  -'.•v.-r.d  v.-!-'.^ 
h-iil  .'irrivi^il  at  tli-ir  i'r'«t  r«'iidi*/v.iiis 
f  hf  nlurm  Iri'l  Imtu  irivi*n  at  MM»lra<, 
'Mi'i  llh-y  wi-re  overtaken  by  a  p«'r».-m|>- 


tory  refall.  E-icli  Presidency  mnntered 
its 'will ►h»  striMi^th  for  the  conflict,  and 
as  a  rcinfonreniont  of  that  most  imme- 
fiiatelv  menaced,  tho  33rd  was  tran»- 
ferreif  from  liengal  and  placed  ujxjn 
tho  Madras  establishment.  On  this 
new  scene  of  duty  Colonel  Welleeley 
arrived  in  September,  1798. 

At  tin?  very  moment  when  Wellealey 
was  ordered  to  Madras,  Bonaparte  had 
actually  disembarked  a  French  army 
on  tho*  shores  of  E^pt,  and  had  put 
himself  in  communi(!ation  with  Tippoo 
— facta  quite  menacing  enough  to 
warrant  unusual  misgiving.  The 
strenufth,  t<»o,  of  the  Mysore  army  gavo 
at  least  7(M><N)  troops,  admirably 
equi])]Hvl,  an<i  in  no  contemptible  state 
of  discipline,  while  the  Madras  muster 
rolls  showed  a  total  of  no  more  than 
]4,()0<)  of  all  arms,  including  leaa  than 
4.(KK)  Kuropeans.  In  fiict,  Lonl  Mor- 
nington  ha<l  lieen  compelled  to  ex* 
change  the  scheme  of  attack  originally 
contemplated  for  a  more  cautious  an<l 
regular  exertion  of  his  strencrth.  With 
these  reluctant  concIusion8,Tie  ordered 
(reneral  Harris,  tho  L*ommander-in- 
C'hief,  to  stand  on  tlie  defensive  along 
the  Jklvsore  frontier,  and  to  augment 
the  elhciency  of  his  army  by  all  avail- 
able means,  while  ho  turned  his  own 
attention  to  tlu'  native  ( 'ourts,  whose 
nllian'o  or  neutnility  it  was  ileslrablc 
to  scure. 

That  nothint;  »»n  his  part  might  be 
want  "tilt  to  the  success  of  tho  enter- 
]»risc.  he  had  transferred  himself  and 
Ills  stall' tVoni  Calcntt.i  lo  Madras,  and 
tlin  «'trtM'ts  of  his  jM»licy  and  his  pre- 
sence were  ijuickly  discvmible  in  the 
im])ulst»  ci>mmunic<ated  to  every  do- 
llar t  me  nt  <»!'  the  sei'vii»e,  and  the 
n-storati'-n  of  eniTey  and  contidenov 
ihrouirliont  till'  presidency.  These 
etFi>rts  were  admirably  seeondeil  by 
the  ]irii'tic;d  exert i«'ns  of  his  brother 
at  Wall.MJahK'i.l.  So  eileetiially  had 
<'i«li«nil  Welle.-]. -y  «'mployed  the  three 
n:t»nt]i*«  of  lii^  loe.-d  command,  that  the 
division  un<iiT  his  cllar;^»  fn»m  l>eing 
v.e;ik  anil  ill  ]U'ovide  I  had  Itecomu 
c  >ns])iiMi>Mm  fur  its  organization  and 
ei|'.ii]i:-  .'lit.  anil  when  tlie  wlmle  army 
pP-.-iiitly  t'».ik  the  lii'l  I  in  un])aralleled 
eflii.ii:n' y,  the  e.-fN-  '"al  serviivs  nf  (.'ohy- 
'.i.-l  Welie>I.'y  in  ln-inu'imr  al"»ut  this 
n'-ult  wen*  aekmiwli.li^ed  in  a  general 
.•rdt-r  of  the  ( 'omm  I'ider-in-Chief.  The 
wlu'le  f.irce  now  jmt  in  nintion  against 
the  faiuoui»  Ti^er  uf  Mysoie  comprised 
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three  divirtioiia — tliat  of  the  CaniatiCf 
30,(HH)  ritron.ir,  that  of  Bombay,  two- 
thinln  lens  nunuTous,  ami  the  coutin- 
geut  of  our  ally,  the  Nizam.  The 
hitter  cousistcil  of  tlie  British  iletach- 
ment  in  the  Niamr.s  service,  of  a  few 
battalionri  of  his  own  infantry,  includ-  ' 
ing  some  of  M.  liiivmomTs  force  Utely 
(li^banded,  and  of  a  large  body  tif 
cavalry.  Tt>  complete  the  efficiency  of 
this  powei-ful  division  it  was  resolved 
to  add  a  King's  regiments  to  its  ri)lls, 
and  at  the  express  wish  of  the  Nizam's  , 
Minister,  C(jupled  with  the  pn;mi>t  i 
approval  of  (.lonei-:iI  Ilarris,  Ouluiicl  . 
"VVellesley's  eoqw  was  selccteil  fur  this 
dutv,  and  on  liim  the  general  conmiand 
of  the  whole  contingent  was  sutfeivd  to  ! 
devolve.  By  these  arrangements,  which 
were  to  the  unqualifie<I  satisfaction  of 
all  parties  concerned.  Colonel  Welles- 
ley  assumed  a  ])romiuent  place  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  enjoyed  oppor- 
tunities of  displaying  both  his  siteciiU 
intelligence  and  liLs  intuitive  military 
powci-s.  Few  opjwrt unities,  indeed, 
could  be  better  calculated  for  the  full 
devehipment  of  his  genius.  He  held  a 
command  sufficiently  in<lependent  Uj 
elicit  all  his  talents  ;  he  formed  t)ne  of 
the  political  commission  attached  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief;  and  he  acted 
untler  the  eyes  of  a  governor  whoso 
acuteness  in  discerning  merit  and 
promptitude  in  rewarding  it  were 
quickened  on  this  occasion  by  the 
natural  impulses  of  affection.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  in  the  same  ranks 
either  models  of  excellence  or  stout 
comi)etitoi*3  for  fame.  B(jsides  Ilarris 
himself,  there  w^ere  Raird  an<l  Cotton, 
Dall-w  and  Brown,  Floyd  and  Mal- 
colm— sol<liei*s  all  of  them  of  high 
distinction  an<l  extraordinary  renown, 
who  either  sought  or  striked  a  prr)- 
fessional  ri'putation  in  this  memorable 
war  against  TipjKK)  Sultaun. 

By  the  end  of  February,  1799,  the 
invatling  forces  hail  j)enetrated  into 
the  dominions  of  Mysore,  though  so 
difficult  was  the  country,  and  so  insuf- 
ficient, notwithstanding  tlie  previous 
prejxarations,  were  the  means  of  trans- 
])ort,  that  lialf-iwlozen  miles  con.sti- 
tuted  an  ordinary  day's  march,  and 
three  weeks  wero  consumed  in  con- 
veying intelligence  from  the  western 
division  of  the  army  to  the  eastern. 
The  tirst  movements  of  Tijipoo  from 
liis  central  ].)osition  had  been  judi- 
ciously directed  agaiuist   the  weaker 


corps  which  was  advancing  from  Can- 
nanore,  but  in  hia  attempt  on  thif 
little  force  he  was  signally  repulsed; 
on  which,  wheeling  to  the  right  about, 
and  retracing  his  steps,  he  brought 
himsull  face  to  face  with  the  main 
ai-my  under  General  Harris,  near 
Malavelly,  a  place  within  thirty  miki 
of  his  capital  city,  Seringapatam.  Hit 
desires  to  engage  were  promptly  met 
by  the  British  Commander^  who  n- 
ceived  his  attack  with  the  right  wim; 
of  the  army,  leaving  the  lefl^  wh^ 
was  composed  of  the  Nizam^s  con- 
tingent under  Colonel  Wellealey,  to 
charge  and  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemj 
opposed  to  it.  Colonel  Welleslep 
dis])ositious  for  this  assault  were  speed- 
ily made,  and,  having  been  approved 
by  General  Harris,  were  executed 
with  complete  success.  The  conduct 
of  the  33ru  decided  the  action.  Know- 
ing that  if  he  could  break  the  En- 
roj>ean  regiment  the  native  battaliom 
might  be  expected  to  .  despair,  the 
Sultaun  directed  a  column  of  his  dioic- 
est  troops  against  Colonel  Welleelej's 
coi*p6,  which  reserving  its  fire  till  ue 
enemy  had  closed,  de&vered  a  search- 
ing volley,  charged,  and  threw  the 
whole  column  into  a  disorder  whidi 
the  sabres  of  the  Dragoons  were  not 
long  in  converting  to  a  rout.  After 
this  essay  it  was  clear  that  the  cuu- 
paign  would  turn  upon  the  siege  of  the 
capital ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April  the 
army,  by  the  judicious  strategy  c^ 
Harris,  arrived  in  effective  concutioii 
before  the  ramparts  of  Seringapatam. 
Between  the  camp  of  the  besi^en 
and  the  walls  of  this  famous  fortrasi 
stretched  a  considerable  extent  of  ine- 
gular  and  broken  ground,  affording 
excellent  cover  to  the  enemy  for  annoj- 
ing  the  British  lines  with  mnsketiy 
and  rocket  practice.  At  one  oxtramif 
was  a  ^'tope*'  or  grove  called  the 
Sultaunpettah  tope,  composed  mainly 
of  betel  trees,  and  intersected  bj  nu- 
merous watercourses  for  the  purposM 
of  irrigation.  The  first  operationfl  of 
the  besiegers  were  directed  to  the 
occupation  of  a  position  peculisriy 
serviceable  to  the  party  mMnfaMwing 
it.  Accordingly,  on  the  nig^t  of  the 
4th,  General  Baird  was  ordered  to 
scour  tliis  tope — a  commuBion  which 
he  dischaiged  without  encountering 
any  opposition.  Next  momiDg  lip- 
poo's  tztKipB  were  again  nea  to 

It  in  great  foroe^  on  wbkb  ^ 
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Harris  resolyed  to  repeat  the  attack 
on  the  succeeding  nighty  and  to  retain 
the  position  when  carried.  The  duty 
WHrt  intrusted  on  this  occasion  to 
Colonel  Wellesley  with  the  33rd  and 
a  native  Kittali(»n,  who  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  another  detachment  of  simi- 
lar streu^li  under  Colonel  Shawe. 
This  wa.s  the  famous  affiiir  of  which 
•o  much  hart  been  said,  imd  which, 
with  such  various  colourings,  has  been 
deacrilteil  as  the  first  service  of  Arthur, 
Duke  uf  Wellington.  On  receiving 
the  order,  Colonel  Wellesley  atldresaed 
to  his  commander  the  following  note, 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  of  that 
•eried  of  despatches  which  now  con- 
stitute so  extraordinary  a  monument 
of  hia  fame  : — 

"-0   LX£UTENAJrr-OE>'ERAL  HARRIS,   COM- 
MANDER- IS-CUIEF. 

'^  Camp,  5th  April,  1799, 
"  Mt  dear  Sir, — I  di)  not  know  where 
you  mean  tlie  portt  to  be  OiitabliAhcd,  and  I 
«hall  therefore  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  do  mc  the  favour  to  mei.'t  mo  this 
afternoon  in  fr^itiit  of  the  liues  and  show  it 
t<i  me.  In  the  meantime  I  will  order  my 
bAttalions  to  be  in  reatliuoAi*. 

•*  Upon  Kwking  at  the  tope  as  I  came  in 
jojtt  now,  it  appeared  to  mc  that  when  you 
^*t  poftsessiun  of  the  bank  of  the  mdlah 
\o\i  have  the  U^yn'  as  a  matter  of  course,  \ 
La  the  litUT  is  in  the  rear  of  the  former. 
Hiiw.'ver.  you  are  the  best  judj^e,  and  I 
fcLall  l»e  rtady. 

•*  1  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

•*  Your  most  faithful  servant^ 

"ARTUVR   WELLt-SLET." 

Tliis  h'ttor  has  Wen  often  npin^aled  j 
t..»  .Vi  e>itleniv  of  that  l)re\-ity,  per?*pi- 
t\io'ity.  ami  deeisi^n  afterwards  recog- 
iiizc^l  ius  such  nuta)»le  chanioteristics  of 
ihc  great  Duke's  ^tyle.  Without  stoj)- 
pini:  to  ehallen^'o"  the  criticism,  we 
w.-uM  rather  i>oint  to  it  as  signally 
*rxrmplifyiMg  the  change  which  had 
tikeii  place  in  the  yciuug  colouers 
.■tfieial  i.«*?itiou  since  we  last  saw  him 
rn  tile  'l)ut«'h  cami)aign.  Instead  of 
!.iini.ly  cnmlucting  a  regiment,  we  now 
hn«l  him.  though  still  only  a  colonel,  in 
.-.immand  ^.f  a  jK»werful  divisi<>n  of  au 
.•vnny.  inlluencing  the  cluiract<'r  of  its 
..p-Rition-s  corresj^onding  on  tonus  of 
fn-.-dMm  with  the  iienend-in-Chief, 
and  iin-s«-r\'ing  his  de*<ixitohes  for  the 
.-^iiticatiun  '>i'  jH.sterity.  l{*.'serving, 
Ijf^wever,  any  further  comment  on 
these  circumstances,  we  must  now 
vtate  that  the  attack  in  ([uestion  was  & 


failure.  Bewildered  in  the  darknesb 
of  the  nighty  and  entangled  in  the  diffi- 
L^ulties  of  the  tope,  the  assaidting 
{parties  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
•ind,  although  Shawe  was  enabled  to 
i-eport  himself  in  possession  of  the 
post  assigned  to  him,  Colonel  Welles- 
ley  was  compelled,  as  the  General 
t^cords  in  his  private  diaiy,  to  come, 
"'  in  a  good  deal  of  agitation,  to  say  he 
had  not  carried  the  tope."  When  day- 
light broke  the  attack  was  renewed 
with  instantaneous  success,  showing  at 
once  what  had  l^een  the  nature  of  the 
obstacles  on  the  previous  night ;  but 
the  affair  has  been  frequently  quoted 
fus  Wellington's  **  only  failure,  *  and  the 
jiarticulara  of  the  occurrence  were 
turned  to  some  account  in  the  jea- 
lousies and  scandals  from  which  no 
ijamp  is  wholly  free.  The  reader  will 
Jit  once  perceive  that  the  circum- 
"^tances  suggest  no  discussion  whatever. 
A  night  attack,  by  the  moat  natiuTil  of 
results,  failed  of  its  object^  and  was 
•successful ly  executed  the  next  morning 
as  soon  as  the  troops  discovered  the 
nature  of  their  duties. 

When   these    advanced    posts    had 

fallen  into  our  hands,  the  last  hour  of 

Tippoo's  reign  might  be  thought  to 

have  struck,  and   the  final  results  of 

the    expedition    to   1h?   beyond    i)eril. 

But  there  is  an  a^^j^H^t  of  facility  about 

Indian  camj>aigning  which  is  extremely 

delusive  to  those  unexiHTience<l  in  its 

risks.     All  goes  aiijKirently  without  a 

check.   an<l   all   is   thought    easy   and 

insigiiiticant :  but  the  truth  is,  that  a 

single  check,  however  slight,  will  often 

turn  the  whole  tide  of  success.     It  is 

the  chai-acteristic  of  this  warfare  that 

reverses    which    in     other     countries 

would    Iw    endured    without    serious 

damage  are  here  liable  to  be  fatal.     To 

our    check    lK.»fore    the   little   fort   of 

Kalunga.  in  lt^l4,  we  owed  prolxibly 

I  the  <luration  and  losses  of  the  NejKiuI 

I  war,  and  it  h;us  been  credildy  averred 

that  if  the  ingenious  oiwrations  of  our 

I  utilcera  hat  I  tailed  before  the  gates  ot 

'  Ciliuznee,  the   disasters  of  the  Cabul 

j  retreat  woidd  have  been  anticipate*!  in 

that   first    Artghan   exijodition,  which 

now  reads  like  a  triumphal  march.     It 

is   true  tliat   Tii>poo's  forces    proved 

unequal  to  encounter  in  the  fiehi  even 

the   weakest  of  the  invailing  armies 

and  that  our  jK)sition  K-lore  Seringar 

IXitam  had  been  tiken  up  withtrnt  any 

reaistanoe  proportioned  to  the  renown 
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or  rertoiirces  of  our  I'liouiy.  Ijiit  t];cj 
fort  wjw  uxtrt?mely  stn-ii^^',  ilio  jjhu.'o 
luihcaltliy  to  tlie  Isist  <logivo,  ami  any 
luaterial  protraction  of  tho  Hiogo  woiihl 
liavo  exhaust^*!  the  i»roviflionrt  of  tho 
army,  aiitl  given  time  for  the  Boason  to 
do  it8  work. 

Wellesli'V,  wlioKe  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  all  tliH  duties  of  tho  nietse  in 
shown  in  a  multiplicity  of  dou]iatohc«, 
and  the  value  of  wln)He  Hugj^extiom^  in 
proved  by  their  effect  ui)ou  the  oi)erar 
tioufl,   received    orderu    to    head    the  | 
i-eserve  in  tho  advanced  trenches  and  ; 
to  await  the   Bucceas    of   tho  storm,  j 
T)ie    fiji^hting    in    the    batteries    had  | 
alreaily  been  des])erat«  and  the  losses  i 
heavy,  but  2,600  £urr)i>eaim  still  sur-  I 
vivotl  to  lead  the  assault,  and  a  chosen  | 
column  of  Sepoys  followed  them.     It 
was  midday  on  the  4th  of  >Iay.    Colo- 
nel Wellesley  hail  receivoil  reports  of 
the  state  of  the  breach,  had  revised 
them  in  terms  exactly  likt^  those  aftei^ 
wartls   used   at  Ciu«Lid   Kodrigo  and 
Badajoz,  had  sur>erintendcd  the  final 
preparations,  ami   was  exi)ectiug  the 
result  from  his  appointed  iKwt.     "It 
was,"  says  one  near  him,  "a  moment 
of  agony,  and  we  continued  with  ach- 
ing eyes  to  watch  the  result,  until, 
after  a  short  and  ai>palliug  interval, 
we  saw  the   accliWty  of  the  brcaoh 
covered    with  a   cloud    of   crimson." 
The    assault    succeeded,  and  Colonel 
Wellesley  a<lvanced  from  his  position, 
not  to  renew  a  desi)erate  attempt,  but 
to  restore  some  order  in  the  captured 
city,  and  to  certify  tho  death  of  our 
dreaded  enemy  by  ^discovering  his  body 
yet  wann    and    jialpitating    under  a 
mountain  of  slain. 

Duties  little  le>s  arduous  than  thoso 
of  the  actual  storm  devolved  presently 
upon  the  trooj^s  of  tho  reserve  and 
their  conimancler.  The  captured  city 
presented  a  scene  of  rapine,  terror,  and 
confusion,  in  which  not  even  the  con- 
querors were  safe,  and  the  despatclies 
of  Colonel  Wellesley  from  within  tlie 
walls  to  General  'Harris,  who  still 
remained  without,  assumed  an  almost 
peremptory  tone  in  their  demands  for 
positive  instructions  and  summary 
authority  to  arrest  the  evil.  The 
Buggestionfl  of  the  writer  were  acknow- 
ledged by  an  appointment  conferring 
upon  himself  the  powers  required  for 
restoring  order.  The  ebtablishmeut  of 
a  permanent  garrison  under  Colonel 
Wellealey'B  immediate  commaiid  spsed- 


ily  brought  the  city  to  its  ordinuj 
i-lato  of  tranquillity  and  oanfidencn, 
and  hiti  lervices  or  his  dainui  wen 
Ktill  more  conspicuouBly  reoogniaed  I7 
his  Bubaequent  nomination  to  the  oon- 
mission  in«titnted  for  dirooaing  of  tba 
conr^uered  territorieB.  Of  thoBo  om 
portion  waa  conferred  on  the  MlttB, 
iinother  offered  to  the  Feiahwa,  a  third 
retained  by  ourBelveB  under  the  no- 
visiomd  government  of  Colonel  Wdki- 
ley  hiniBelf,  and  the  remainder  leetond 
to  the  original  proprieton,  diflpoeaeHid 
by  the  usurpation  of  Tippoo  and  lai 
father.  In  theae  handa  it  still  rBnaiH^ 
and  the  residence  of  the  Court  havny 
1>ei^n  again  transferred  to  its  andnt 
capital,  Mysore,  Seringwpatam,  te 
creation  of  Hyder  and  l^ppoo,  and 
the  .scene  of  British  triumphal  is  nov 
crumbling  to  ruin  from  desertion  and 
neglect,  and  will  probably  leaye  m 
little  visible  trace  as  the  djmastj  which 
riiised  it.  Such  was  the  end  of  tie 
famous  war  in  which  Arthur  Welleikj 
liri»t  won  consideration  and  renown. 

AVithin  little  more  than  two  jeiit 
of  Colonel  Wellesley's  first  landing  it 
Calcutta  he  was  raised  to  ahnoefc  noB- 
regal  conmiand.  In  Jul^,  1799,  he  wv 
actual  Governor  of  Sermgapatam  sad 
Mysore, — that  is  io  say,  of  terriUitki 
nearly  equivalent  to  Tippoo^  latekia^ 
dom ;  and  as  Qeueral  Manria.  on  re- 
turning to  the  IVesidency,  had.  fa 
obedience  to  orders,  sunrenderea  to 
him  the  command  in  chief  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  the  civil  and  mit 
tary  authorities  were  united  in  hit 
single  person.  The  use  which  he 
made  of  theae  discretionanr  pomi 
and  the  aooount  to  which  ne  taxaai 
such  extraordinary  opportonlftiei  ct 
developing,  correcung,  and  matazi^ 
his  natund  talents  for  organixatiai 
and  command,  may  be  readQy  eoa- 
ceiyed.  For  some  months  he  was  mam 
actively  engaged  in  reconstitating  tts 
various  departments  of  an  adi^mati^ 
tion  wholly  diaorganiaed  bj  the  ovw* 
throw  of  its  chief  He  ^jtlmrtud  aid 
a])]>ointed  officers  in  eveiy  oapaatf. 
giving  preference  to  thoae  who  had 
faithiulfy  discharged  their  daties  vnikt 
the  former  ryime;  he  ^nptand  nadi^ 
oi)ened  conunnnicationai  attended  to 
the  claims  of  every  daaa  of  the  papi- 
lation,  and  executed  with  ^«^infrT!*^ 
saj^acity  all  the  fonctiona  of  a  OovenMr. 
Of  the  assiduity  and  taknta  wMsb  k 
brought  to  the  jfttbrma^m  of  Ui 
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duties,  his  correspondence  during  thin 
period  with  Colonel  Close,  the  Besident 
ftt  Mysore,  contains  copious  illustm- 
tion  ;  bat  his  services  were  soon  to  be 
again  demanded  in  that  capacity  wliich 
WM  more  peculiarly  and  memorably 
his  OWIL 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  Oriental  life 
that  a  few  deeds  of  daring,  and  a  few 
tarns  of  fortune  will  suffice  to  convert 
a  freebooting  adventurer  into  a  popu- 
lar captain,  a  mighty  chief,  and  a 
reoognized  sovereign.  Hyder  All  him- 
self had  been  little  more,  and  the 
existing  rights  of  some  Princes  of 
India  are  derived  from  a  similar  title. 
Scarcely  had  Tippoo's  standard  been 
orerthrown  when  it  was  raised  again 
fay  a  rival,  who,  but  for  the  op])or€uue 
antagonism  of  Wellesley,  might  have 
repeated  on  a  larger  scale  the  preten- 
tioDS  and  aggressions  of  the  Mysorean 
usurper.  Tlie  name  of  this  desperado 
was  Dhoondiah  Waugh.  Having  been 
unable,  even  during  Tippoo*s  life,  to 
*e8train  his  predatory  propensities,  he 
had  been  incarcerated  in  Seringa])a- 
tam,  and  was  only  released  at  the 
general  deliverance  which  attendcil 
_  oar  conquest  of  the  capital.  On  esca]>- 
f  ing  from  his  dungeon  he  betook  himself 
=^  to  the  district  of  Bednore,  on  the 
^^  liahratta  frontier,  collected  a  nume- 
*  roua  force  from  the  disbanded  levies  of 
I  the  Sultaun,  and  proceeded  to  lay  the 
«  country  under  contribution  after  the 
f  Tuual  fashion  of  such  aspirants.  On 
h  lieing  pursued  by  a  British  detachment 
I  Ike  croi5i»ed  the  frontier,  and  ensconced 
|t  Kitn«<*lf  in  a  territory'-  which  it  was 
r  tiien  thought  very  undesirable  to  vio- 
^  late.  Just  at  this  conjuncture  Colonel 
"Wellesley  received  an  offer  which  might 
luve  exercised  considerable  influence 
4Mi  his  subsequent  career.  It  had  been 
S^iolved  to  attem[)t,  though  1)y  negoti- 
ation rathiM*  than  force,  the  reihiotittii 
-frf  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Biita\'ia, 
Aad  the  militjiry  oonmiand  of  the  ex- 
jfcedition  wa.s  placed  by  Ijord  Mornin,Q:- 
Von  at  the  dispos.'il  of  his  brotlier.  As 
%1m  appointment  was  cventujdly  de- 
'^ilined,  little  notice  would  have  been 
_  due  to  the  incident  but  for  the  indirect 
I"  ^gstimonies  which  it  elicited  to  Colonel 
wV^eilmley's  services.  Lord  Clive,  tlien 
^^  »vemor  of  !Madras,  dissuaded,  in 
Lphatic  terms,  the  removal  of  a 
ander  so  indispensable  to  the 
of  tlie  i*residency,  and  Colonel 
alludes  to  the  mere  report  of  the 


project  with  expressions  of  unfeigned 
alarm.  Wellesley  himself  remitted 
the  question  to  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Clive,  not  concealing  his  appreciation 
of  the  opportunity,  but  resolutely  post- 
poning all  other  considerations  to  those 
of  the  public  service,  and  candidly 
avowing  that  Dhoondiah*8  progress 
was  taking  a  very  serious  turn  indeed. 
His  disinterestedness  on  this  occasion 
suggested  the  most  advantageous 
policy  he  could  possibly  have  adopted, 
for  if  Dhoondiah,  whose  fortunes  were 
watched  by  a  far  more  powerful  foe, 
had  been  |)ermitted  to  gather  strength, 
either  our  Indian  empire  must  have 
been  crushed  in  its  infancy,  or  the 
glories  of  the  Mahratta  war  must  have 
been  gathered  by  other  hands  than 
those  of  Wellesley. 

In  ];>oint  of  fact,  at  the  moment  of 
writing  the  despatches  with  lus  con- 
clusions on  this  critical  subject,  Colonel 
Wellesley  was  in  the  field  on  Dhoon- 
dioh's  track.  Towaixis  the  end  of  May, 
he  had  put  his  troops  in  motion  against 
this  rai)acious  marauder,  who,  having 
assumed  tlio  title  of  "  King  of  the  Two 
Worlds,"  had  appeared  in  imposing 
force  on  the  borders  of  M}'sore,  alarm- 
ing the  well-affected,  enlisting  the  mal- 
contents, and  ravaging  the  whole  coun- 
try before  him.  There  was,  indeed, 
little  likelihood  that  he  would  affect  to 
make  head  against  Colonel  Wellesley^s 
force  in  open  field  ;  but  his  troops  were 
almost  wholly  composed  of  light  caval- 
ry and  artillery,  extremely  diflicult  to 
overtiike,  and  the  seat  of  war,  which 
was  the  "  Dooab,"  or  space  between 
two  rivei*s  called  the  **Kistnah"  and 
^  Tumbudra,"  was  peculiarly  calculated 
to  fiicilitato  his  plans.  The  country 
was  intersected  in  all  directions  by 
rivera,  which  swelled  prodigiously  after 
mins  ;  it  was  under  no  regular  govern- 
ment, and  had  been  exhausted  by 
l>hoondiah's  previous  ravages.  The 
exertions,  therefore,  of  Colonel  Welles- 
ley in  this,  the  first  campaign  which 
he  ever  directed  in  person,  were  turned 
to  the  means  of  concentrating  his  de- 
taehuu;nts  in  this  difficult  region,  of 
provisioning  his  troops,  and  oi  either 
** running  down**  his  adversary  by 
rapid  movements,  or  surprising  him  by 
adroit  mano3Uvres.  A  subject  of  ex- 
treme importance  was  the  disposition 
likely  to  be  entertained  at  the  Mahratta 
Court  of  Poohali,  since  the  instructions 
of  tho  British  commander  now  em- 
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powered  liim  to  cross  the  frontier,  if 
ncco-^sarv.  hi  ]>nrsiiit  of  his  auta^ronist 
— a  stop  wliii'li  ho  foiwsiiw  uii;j:ht  entail 
a  Mahratta  war.  The  IVi.shwa,  bow- 
ever,  nrofif.'*i*ed  his  readinesH  to  co-ope- 
rate m  tlie  caiiijai^n  ;  but  hia  con- 
tingent wiw  routed  bv  Dhoontliah 
with  such  promptitude,  that  little  posi- 
tive servire  was  exjH?rienceil  frt)m  our 
allies,  who  w<>uld,  there  was  little  doubt, 
have  declared  aj^ainst  us  on  any  of 
tluwe  ri'versi's  rendere<l  so  prokible  by 
tiie  difliculties  of  the  camixiign.  For 
so  vend  weeks  I)hoon<liah,  by  doubling 
ami  eountvrmarching,  succeeded  in 
eludin«(  his  ])ursuei's,  and  it  Keeme<l 
doubtful  how  long  the  expedition 
might  bo  protracted,  when  Colonel 
Wellesley  received  an  offer  from  a 
native  to' terminate  the  whole  business 
>»y  a  stroke  of  a  iM^niarrl.  His  rejily 
was  as  follows:— "To  offer  a  public 
reward  l>y  jvodamation  for  a  man's 
life,  an<l  t.>  make  a  secret  l>arg;iin  t^> 
have  it  taken  away,  ai*e  two  tlifferent 
things :  the  one  is  to  1k'  done  ;  the 
other,  in  my  ojHnion,  cannot,  by  an  offi- 
eer  at  thiihea-l  of  his  trooj)s."  The 
ci»ntest  was  (miitinued,  therefore,  on 
even  terms.  Mi)re  than  <»nce  did  the 
Britirfih  eomman<ler  succee<l  in  driving 
his  adveivary  into  a  jH)sition  from 
which  tliere  a])i»eared  no  escajKj,  but 
as  often  did  the  wily  freebooter  <lefeat 
the  imperfect  vigiLance  (^f  our  allies,  or 
avail  himself  of  some  unforesi*en  oj)iK>r- 
tunitv  for  eluding  his  pursuers.  At 
length,  on  the  lOth  of  Si'ptember,  18(.H), 
after  two  months  of  acampain  in  which 
Jie  had  extemporized  from  his  own  re- 
sources all  the  means  of  the  ci.jmmis- 
sariat  and  engineer  department,  ami 
had  sulwisti'il  his  armv  almost  by 
his  own  skill,  Colonel  Wellesley  came 
U])on  the  camp  of  his  enemy.  Though 
the  whole  foree  with  him  at  that  nio- 
moment  c«>usisted  but  of  fnur  regiments 
of  cavalry,  harassed  an<l  overworked 
by  con>tant  marching,  he  at  once 
**'matle  a  dash  ''  at  his  pi*ey,  and  put 
his  army  t«»  the  route  by  a  single 
charge  ;  in  t*ncountering  whicli,  Dhoou- 
diah  fell.  The  corpstj  of"  his  Majesty" 
iMiing  recognized,  was  lashed  to  a  gid- 
lojHT  gun,  ami  carrie<l  back  to  the 
Ih-itish  camp  ;  but  a  certain  item  of  the 
s|H)il  <leserves  more  ]>articular  men- 
tion :■ -Among  the  baggag**,  was  found 
a  l)oy,  about  four  years  old,  who  proved 
to  be  the  favourite  son  of  J>lioondiah. 
Colonel  Wellesley  took  charge  of  the 


child  himself  carried  him  to  hU  own 
tent,  protected  him  through  his  boj- 
hood,  and,  on  quittiiu;  India,  left  a  sum 
of  money  in  the  hamu  of  a  friend  to  be 
applied  to  his  use. 

The  success  of  the  recent  campaign, 
at  once  terminated  all  rLskB,  ana  cud- 
fimied  Colonel  Wellesley  in  an  extno^ 
dinory  reputation,  both  with  the  native 
courts,  and  the  British  Qovenmie&t 
The  former  were  peculiarly  qualified 
to  appreciate  such  a  victory  as  he  hid 
recently  achieved,  and  the  latter  ooald 
not  withhold  their  testimony  to  the 
abilities  by  which  the  brother  of  the 
( iovemor-Gcneral  had  justified  the  ap- 
]K)intments  conferred  upon  him.  In 
fact,  though  still  a  simple  colonel,  Ar- 
thur Welleslev  was  already,  as  he  him- 
self expressed  it,  "at  the  top  of  Um 
tree,"  l)eing  entrusted  with  oomnuasioDi 
above  his  rank,  and  honoured  with  the 
entire  confidcnc*e  of  those  whom  he 
served. 

We  liavo  mentioned  that  among  the 
exjvditions  projected  by  the  Indian 
l^^vemment  was  one  directed  against 
IJatavia.  On  the  intelligence  of  Nap> 
Icon's  demonstrations  against  our  east- 
ei*n  jK^sscssions  this  scheme  was  aban- 
doned, and  it  was  resolved  to  substitute 
o]H^ratious  more  immediately  calculated 
to  inqx-Mle  the  advances  of  the  French. 
With  these  views  a  force  of  about 
5,01)0  troops  was  collected  at  Tiinco- 
malee,  in  Ceylon,  not  with  any  fixed 
destination,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
]K.'ing  thn>wn  on  such  points  as  mieht 
be  considered  most  advisable.  Of  mia 
force  Colonel  Wellesley  received  the 
command,  and  he  repaired  aocordincly 
to  Trincomalee,  from  the  theatre  ofnu 
recent  services  in  Mysore.  At  the 
time  of  his  arrival  it  was  thought  thit 
the  Mauritius  offered  the  most  pro- 
mising ix)int  of  attack,  but  the  yonng  j 
commander  soon  discovered  reasou  ! 
for  discarding  this  opinion,  and  had 
communicated  his  conclusions  to  the 
( tovenior-General,  when  he  received 
int^'lligenco  which  he  permitted  to 
decide  his  movements  at  once.  A 
despatch  from  the  home  government 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  Goveno^  j 
<  ieneral,  directing  the  immediate  pre- 
]>anition  of  the  expedition  mentioned 
alK)ve,  and  containmg  an  authority  for 
the  prompt  execution  of  the  scheme,  H 
circumstances  should  so  advise,  with- 
out waiting  for  instractions  from  CU- 
cutta.    A  copy  of  this  deqafttcih  had 
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been  left  with  the  Governor  of  Madras^ 
who  transmitted  it,  without  any  direc- 
tiona  of  his  own,  to  Colonel  Wellealey 
at  Trincomalee.  The  situation  thus 
created  was  one  of  great  delicacy  and 
responsibility.  Colonel  Wellesley  was 
convinced  from  the  terms  of  the  de- 
spatch that  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
must  be  immediately  executed ;  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  the  troops  under 
nis  command  formed  the  only  force 
available  for  the  8ei*vice,  and  he  also 
knew  that  the  destination  now  specially 
ordered  had  been  among  those  con- 
templated for  his  detachment.  Before 
he  could  receive  from  Calcutta  any 
instructions  founded  on  the  despatch 
four  or  five  precious  weeks  would  be 
sacrificed,  ana  the  aid  of  the  expiring 
monsoon  wotdd  be  lost  to  his  voyage. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  required  extra- 
ordinary confidence  .to  assume  so 
important  a  command,  and  to  antici- 
pate the  orders  of  Government  on  a 
point  of  such  serious  magnitude.  Colo- 
nel Wellesley's  decision  was  character- 
istic. Belying,  perhaps,  partly  on  his 
brother's  good  opinion,  but  mainly,  as 
we  may  £urly  conceive,  on  the  zeal  for 
the  service  which  had  evidently 
prompted  the  resolution,  he  issued  the 
necessary  orders  of  his  own  authority, 
and  set  sail  with  the  force  under  his 
command  for  the  shores  of  the  Ked 
Sea.  Learning,  however,  from  the 
naval  officers  that  the  voyage  would 
not  be  materially  protracted  by  touch- 
ing at  Bombay,  he  resolved  on  adopt- 
ing that  course,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  revictualling  the  transports  and  of 
receiving  overland  orders  from  the 
Governor-General,  to  whom  he  had 
inmiediately  forwai'ded  a  statement  of 
Ills  intentions.  On  hia  arrival  at  Bom- 
bay, he  had  the  mortification  to  find 
his  proceeding  condemned,  and  himself 
superseded  in  his  command. 

Colonel  Wellesley  now  returned  to 
Mysore,  not  for  a  service  of  inaction 
or  routine,  but  to  plan  and  conduct 
the  operations  of  a  war  so  extensive  as 
to  demand  the  highest  efibrts  of  pro- 
fessional skill,  and  so  successful  as  to 
establish  conclusively  the  supremacy 
of  Britain  in  the  East. 

In  the  ensuing  campaign  General 
Wellesley's  (such  was  now  his  rank) 
duties  consisted  in  so  combining  his 
movements  that  none  of  his  detach- 
ments were  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
that  the  pecuHar  qualities  of  the  Bri- 


tish troops  might  be  turned  to  the 
best  account,  and  that  the  difficulties 
of  Indian  warfare  might  be  obviated 
by  wary  provision,  or  surmoimted  by 
vigorous  enterprise.  It  was  now  that 
his  contemporai'ies  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  his  singular  factdties  of 
foresight,  and  his  extraordinary  apti- 
tudes in  all  departments  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  his  afiair  with  Dhoondiah  he 
had  accurately  noted  the  chajracteris- 
tics  of  native  warfare,  the  chief  features 
and  serviceable  points  of  the  country, 
the  strength  of  the  forts,  and  the 
course,  depth,  and  periodical  variations 
of  the  rivers.  From  the-se  observations 
he  had  conceived  his  plans  of  a  Mah- 
ratta  campaign.  Selecting  a  season 
when  the  rivers  were  not  fordable,  he 
turned  this  feature  of  the  country  to 
the  advantage  of  the  British  by  pre- 
pariug  boats  and  pontoons,  with  which 
he  knew  the  enemy  wotdd  be  unpro- 
vided. His  despatches  contain  the 
most  minute  instructions  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  these  bridges  and  boats,  for 
the  establishment  of  particular  ferries, 
and  for  their  protection  by  proper 
guards.  Aware  that  a  native  army 
relied  on  the  superior  rapidity  of  its 
movements,  he  had  been  indefatigable 
in  improving  the  breed  of  draught- 
bullocks  by  the  aid  of  Tippoo's  famous 
stock  ;  and  he  had  resolved,  when 
occasion  came,  to  discard  the  tradi- 
tional rules  of  marching  and  halting. 
The  forts,  he  observed,  were  strong 
enough,  if  well  defended,  to  give  seri- 
ous trouble,  and  too  numerous  to  be 
besieged  in  form.  He  gave  orders, 
therefore,  by  way  of  conveying  an 
adequate  idea  of  British  prowess,  that 
one  or  two  of  them  should  be  carried 
by  simple  escalade,  and  that  an  ex- 
ample should  be  made  of  the  garrison 
in  case  of  any  desperate  resistance. 
These  tactics  were  completely  success- 
ful. A  Mahratta  chief  wrote  to  his 
friend  as  follows : — ^**  These  English  are 
a  strange  people,  and  their  general  a 
wonderful  man.  They  came  in  here 
this  morning,  looked  at  the  Pettah 
wall,  walked  over  it,  killed  all  the 
garrison,  and  returned  to  breakfast. 
Who  can  withstand  them  V  The  re- 
stdt  was  that  the  strongest  foi*ts  in  the 
country  were  afterwards  taken  with 
little  or  no  loss  of  life  on  either  side. 

Meantime  the  demonstration  of  the 
great  Mahratta  chiefs  grew  more  and 
more  overtly  hostile.     For  the  main 
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body  of  S«Minliah*8  tn)<>i)s  l^ake  was 
tinding  nin[>le  wi)rk  betwooii  IMhi  ami 
Agi*a.  but  a  loro«.  incliuHiig  lO.OlK)  of 
liis  ilisoiplincd  iiifaiitrv,  was  liovcriiig 
over  the  Doccan  ;  Holkar.  thoiiph  lie 
had  hitbei-to  i*ctired  before  the  liritisb, 
was  known  "to  l»e  daiigorouH,  and  tlie 
Rajali  of  Benir  wan  more  than  nns- 
pected  (»f  Hliaring  their  common  views. 
The  object,  thei-efore,  was  first  to  com- 
pel these  chieftainH  to  an  avowal  of 
their  intention.s ;  and  next,  in  the 
event  of  the  probable  result,  to  bring 
thein  to  a  decisive  action.  The  plenary 
authority  which  Oeneml  'Wellealey 
received  on  the  2r)th  of  June  enabled 
him  to  cut  short  the  negotiations 
which  had  l^een  puri)08ely  protracted, 
and  to  reduce  Scindiah  to  liis  proper 
character.  After  some  wearisome 
manoeuvres,  he  at  length  learnt  that 
the  enemy  was  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Godavery,  meditating  a  swoop  on 
Hyderabad.  **If  the  river,"  he  now 
wrote,  "does  not  become  fordable  six 
weeks  sooner  than  usual,  I  hope  to 
strike  a  blow  against  their  myria^ls  of 
horse  in  a  few  days."  This  was  on 
the  30th  of  August.  On  the  21st  of 
Sej)teml)er,  having  received  more  par- 
ticular information,  he  concerted  mea- 
sures with  Colonel  Stevenson  that  one 
should  take  a  western  route  and  the 
other  an  eastern,  antl  lioth  fall  toge- 
ther from  op]:)osito  quarters  on  the 
enemy's  camp  early  on  the  24th.  The 
next  day  the  two  divisions  diverged 
aeoordiugly,  and  imrsued  their  respec- 
tive routes,  when,  on  the  i^.^rd,  General 
Wellesley  leanit  from  hiM  njnes  that 
the  Mahratta  cavalr\'  had  moved  olf, 
Init  that  the  infantry  were  still  en- 
cam]>c(l  at  about  six  miles  distance. 
Pushint,'  on  with  his  Dragoons,  he  pre- 
sently descrieil  not  only  the  infantry, 
but  the  entire  army  of  the  Mahrattas, 
in  thii  Deccan,  numbering  at  least 
oO,U()0  combatants,  and  strongly  posted, 
with  100  pieces  of  cannon  T)ofore  the 
fortified  village  of  Assaye. 

At  this  critical  moment  of  his  for- 
tunes, the  force  whicli  (general  Welles- 
ley  had  in  hand,  including  the  infantry 
which  was  coming  up,  did  not  exceed 
4,500  men ;  his  few  light  guns  were 
utterly  unable  to  make  head  against 
the  tremendous  batteries  of  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  and  his  draught  cattle,  not- 
withstanding the  pains  he  had  expend- 
ed on  them,  were  sinking  under  the 
severity  of  the  campaign.    His  resolu- 


tion, however,  was  taken  at  once,  and 
without  measuring  tlie  relative  pro- 
l>ortion  of  the  two  armies,  or  waiting 
for  C-olonol  Stevenson  to  share  the 
iierils  and  glories  of  the  field,  he  gave 
mstant  orders  for  the  attack.  Owing 
to  a  misapprehension  of  instmctions, 
his  precautionary  directions  for  avoid- 
ing the  most  menacing  points  of  the 
Mahratta  position  were  disregarded, 
and  the  battle  was  won  with  a  terrible 
carnage  by  the  bayonet  alone,  exactly 
like  some  of  the  actions  recently  wit- 
nessed with  the  Sikhs.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  decisive  than  the  victorT 
obtained,  which  not  only  at  onee 
brought  Soindiah  to  terms,  but  served, 
in  the  estimation  of  competent  iudfles, 
to  proclaim,  beyond  reach  of  nirusr 
challenge,  the  militsrv  supremacy  of 
the  British.  Taught  by  our  example, 
and  the  aid  of  European  officers,  the 
natives  had  graduslly  brouflfat  their 
armies  to  an  apparent  eqniuitj  with 
our  own.  The  cumbrous  and  ill-served 
artillery  trains,  the  nnwieldj  masnt 
and  irregular  hordes  of  our  early  an- 
tagonists, had  now  given  place  to 
disciplined  battalions  formed  of  the 
same  material  as  those  of  the  CompanT, 
and  to  batteries  of  deadly  straigth, 
manne<l  by  skilful  and  devoted  gun* 
ners.  It  now  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  success  of  the  British 
arms  depended  on  any  element  insc- 
cessible  to  native  emmaUon,  and  this 
enigma  was  solved,  once  and  for  alL 
by  Wellesley  at  Assays.  With  fbreei 
almost  as  numerically  disproporiiooste 
as  those  of  Clive,  he  had  suipaesed  the 
glories  of  Arcot  and  Flanej  against 
nn  enemy  fiu*  more  fonnidable  thin 
Ohunda  'Sahib,  or  Sur«^J-**I>ow]ah. 
With  all  odds  but  those  of  adenoe  and 
spirit  against  him,  he  had  maintained 
and  confirmed  the  prestige  Bupenti- 
tiously  attached  to  the  arms  or  Eng- 


land ;  and  to  this^  the  first  pitehdi 
battle  in  which  he  ever  commanded, 
has  been  plausibly  traced  the  esta- 
blishment of  that  ascendencT  iHbich  we 
enjoy  in  India  to  this  verf  oaj. 

Though  it  was  dear  both  to  Britisk 
and  Mahrattas,  that  the  whole  eaa* 
jmign  was  virtually  decided  by  radii  a 
triumph  as  that  of  Assaye,  yet  the 
native  chiefs,  who,  as  Vrelleuey  on  this 
occasion  described  theaiyWii«''jnMhl 
personified,**  evinced  rsaolnttoja  of] 
voking  yet  another  baftlleL 
it  is  true^  under  f 
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of  Welleslej  and  Lake,  had  received  a 
lewon,  which,  to  the  latest  days  of  his 
life,  he  never  forgot ;  but  the  Bajah  of 
Berar  was  still  in  the  field,  and  as 
General  Wellesley  two  months  after- 
wards was  on  the  Mahratta  track  to 
compel  adherence  to  the  covenanted 
stipulations,  and  to  dear  the  coun- 
try of  any  dangerous  gatherings, 
he  came  one  eveninff  upon  the  whole 
remaining  force  of  we  enemy,  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  before  the  village 
of  Argaum,  to  renew  again  the 
experiment  of  September.  Consider- 
ing that  since  the  last  battle  the  British 
Lm  been  strengthened  almost  as  much 
as  they  themselves  had  been  weakened, 
it  was  a  forlorn  hazard,  yet  a  body  of 
Persian  cavalry  in  the  Berar  service 
made  a  desperate  charge  on  the  Eu- 
ropean regiments,  and  Scindiah's  horse- 
men, who,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
treaty,  were  foimd  in  the  ranks  of  our 
adversaries,  made  a  show  of  supportin|^ 
the  attack.  The  advance  of  the  British 
line,  however,  was  not  waited  for  by 
the  main  body  of  the  Mahrattas,  who, 
in  the  hopeless  confusion,  abandoned 
their  guns  and  fled,  but  only  to  fall, 
through  the  long  hours  of  a  moonlight 
night,  under  the  sabres  of  their  pur- 
suers. 

With  these  operations,  the  capture 
of  some  strongholds,  and  the  surprise 
and  destruction  of  a  new  competitor 
for  Dhoondiah*s  fame,  ended  our  first 
Mahratta  war,  in  which,  owing  to  the 

Snius  and  energy  of  our  generals,  we 
rd  prostrated,  with  incredible  rapid- 
ity, that  redoubtable  foe  whose  enmity 
had  been  for  years  the  traditional 
dread  of  the  Indian  Government.  The 
personal  contributions  of  Wellesley 
towards  this  consummation  were  well 
appreciated  by  those  most  intimately 
oonoemed.  llie  British  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  voted  him  a  valuable  sword, 
the  native  population  of  Seringapatam 
received  him  with  unfeigned  congratu- 
lations on  his  return;  and,  upon  his 
departure  from  India,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, t^e  thanks,  the  addresses,  and 
^e  offerings  of  civilians,  soldiers,  and 
presidencies  poured  upon  him  in  quick 
succession.  A  yet  more  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  value  of  his  services 
may  be  gathered  from  the  opinions  of 
that  mighty  antagonist  with  whom,  at 
A  future  day,  he  was  to  compete  in 
deadly  grapple  for  the  championship 
of  the  world.    While  Wellesley  was 


clearing  the  Deccan  of  England's  last 
enemies.  Napoleon  was  mustering  the 
whole  resources  of  his  empire  on  the 
heights  of  Boulosne  for  a  descent  on 
the  island  of  his  hate.  The  flotilla  was 
ready,  the  camps  were  formed,  and  the 
conveying  squadron  anxiously  expected 
from  the  west,  when,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment^ with  a  vision  of  conquest  before 
his  eyes,  he  wavered,  as  we  are  now 
told  by  his  latest  biographer,  for  some 
weeks  together,  between  the  ideas  of 
defctroyinff  us  by  invasion,  or  attacking 
us  throng  the  side  of  India,  by  reviv- 
ing the  Mahratta  war. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September, 
1805,  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley'—after 
an  absence  of  nine  years,  during  which 
his  services  in  the  East  had  earned  him 
a  major-generalshin,  the  Knighthood 
of  the  !£ith,  the  thanks  of  l£e  king 
and  parliament,  and  a  confirmed  pro- 
fessional reputation — landed  once  more 
on  the  shores  of  England.  Between 
this  period  and  his  departure  on  those 
memorable  cam|)aigns  with  which  his 
name  will  be  mmiortall^  connected, 
there  elapsed  an  interval  m  the  Duke's 
life  of  nearly  three  years,  which  a  ^eat 
in  parliament,  an  Irish  Secretaryship, 
ana  a  Privy  Councillorship  enabled 
him  to  turn  actively  to  account.  His 
proper  talents,  however,  were  not  . 
overlooked,  and  he  bore  his  part  in 
those  "notable  expeditions"  which 
were  then  conceived  to  measure  the 
military  power  of  England.  EUs  arri- 
val from  India  had  exactly  coincided 
with  the  renewal  of  the  war  against 
France  by  the  third  European  coalition 
— a  compact  to  which  England  was  a 
party.  Our  specific  duties  in  these 
alliances  were  usually  limited  to  the 
supply  of  ships  and  money.  We  swept 
the  ocean  with  our  fleets,  and  we  sub- 
sidized the  great  powers  whose  forces 
were  actually  in  the  field.  As  to  the 
British  army  itself,  that  had  been 
hitherto  reckoned  among  the  contin- 
gents of  second  and  thii^  rate  states, 
which  might  be  united,  perhaps,  for 
a  convenient  diversion,  but  which 
could  make  no  pretension  to  service  in 
the  great  European  line  of  battle.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  these  de- 
monstrations had  usually  been  made 
on  the  coasts  of  France,  but  they  were 
now  principally  directed  against  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities  of 
the  continent,  and  for  these  reasons  :^~ 
the  dominion,  actual 'or  confessed,  of 
N  2 
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Napoleon,  against  which  the  contest 
was  undertaken,  embraced  all  the  jwrta 
of  Europe,  from  [the  Texel  to  Genoa, 
wliile  his  battle  array  extended  along 
the  length  of  the  Rhine.  The  masses, 
therefore,  of  the  Austrian  and  Bussiau 
hosts  were  moved  directly  against 
France  from  the  east,  and  to  tlie  minor 
allies  was  left  the  charge  of  penetrating 
either  upwards  from  Naples,  or  down- 
wards from  Swedish  Pomerania.  to  the 
theatre  of  action.  Sometimes  detach- 
ments from  Gibraltar,  disembarked  in 
Italy  in  conjunction  with  Russians 
from  Corfu  and  Neajwlitans  from  Cala- 
bria, and  sometime^  we  landed  in 
Hanover  to  comiK>se  a  joint  stock  force 
with  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Fin- 
landers.  One  of  tliese  latter  expeditions 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Sii*  Arthur  Wellesley 
immediately  after  his  return,  but  with 
residts  even  fewer  than  usual.  The 
])rigades  were  put  on  shore  at  Bremen, 
at  the  close  of  1805  ;  but  Napoleon  in 
the  meantime  had  done  his  work  so 
effectually  on  the  Danube  that  our 
contingent  returned  to  England  after  a 
few  weeks'  absence  without  striking  a 
blow.  Sii'  Arthur's  next  service  was 
one  of  greater  distinction.  In  1807, 
when  the  British  ministry  had  boldly 
detennined  upon  anticipating  Napoleon 
at  Copenhagen  by  one  of  his  own 
strokes  of  policy,  the  feelings  of  the 
Danes  were  consulted  by  the  despatch 
of  a  force  so  powerful  as  to  justify  a 
bloo<.lless  capitulation,  and  in  this  army 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  received  a  com- 
mand which  brought  under  his  charge 
the  chief  military  operation  of  the 
expedition.  While  the  main  body  was 
menacing  Copenhagen  a  demonstration 
was  observed  on  the  part  of  the  Danes 
against  the  English  rear,  and  Sir 
Arthur  was  detached  to  disperse  their 
gathering  battalions.  This  service  he 
effectually  i)erformed  by  engaging  them 
in  their  position  of  Kioge,  and  putting 
them  to  the  rout  with  the  loss  of  1,500 
prisoners  and  14  pieces  of  cannon.  He 
was  afterwards  intrusted  with  the 
negociations  for  the  capitulation  of  the 
city— a  duty  which  was  skilfully  dis- 
charged. This  short  episode  in  his 
military  life  has  l>een  thrown  into 
shadow  by  his  mightier  achievements  ; 
but  its  merits  were  acknowledged  j 
by  the  sjxjciiil  thanks  of  iiarlia-  ■ 
ment ;  and  M.  Thiers,  in  his  history, 
iii'roduees  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to 
French  readers  as  an  officer  who  had 


certainly  seen  service  in  India,  but  who 
was  principally  known  by  hia  able  con- 
duct at  Copenhagen. 

At  length,  at  iSie  very  moment  when 
England  seemed  to  be  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  the  military  con- 
tests of  the  ago,  and  the  services  of  the 
British  soldier  appeared  likely  to  be 
measured  by  the  demands  of  colonial 
duty,  events  brought  an  opportunity  to 
pass  which  ultimately  resulted  in  one 
of  the  most  memorable  wars  on  record 
that  enabled  Britain  to  support  a  glo- 
rious part  in  what,  without  figure  of 
rhetoric,  we  may  term  the  liberation  of 
i  Europe.  The  coalition  effected  against 
Fi*ance  at  the  period  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley*s  return  had  been  scattered 
to  the  winds  under  the  blows  of  Na- 
poleon. Russia  had  been  partly  driven 
and  partly  inveigled  into  a  concert  of 
politics  with  her  redoubtable  adveTsary. 
Austria  had  been  put  hors  de  combat; 
and  Prussia  was  faelplesslj  prostrate. 
To  complete  the  concern  experienced 
at  this  prospect  of  universal  aominion, 
Napoleon  had  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  seize  and  appropriate  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Under 
the  pretence  of  a  treaty  with  Spain  for 
the  partition  of  Portu^  he  had  poured 
his  troops  into  the  former  country, 
overrun  the  latter,  and  then  repudiated 
the  stipulations  of  his  compact  by 
retauiiuff  undivided  possession  of  the 
prize.  A  tew  months  later  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  similar  authori^  at 
Madrid,  and  made  open  avowal  of  hjs 
intentions  by  bestowing  on  his  own 
brother  the  inheritance  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons.  Scarcely,  however,  had  his 
projects  been  disclosed,  when  he  en- 
countered a  tempest  of  popular  oppo- 
sition ;  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula 
rose  almost  as  one  man ;  a  French  armj 
was  compelled  to  capitulate ;  Kinf 
Joseph  decamped  from  Madrid,  and 
Marshal  Junot  was  with  difficulty 
enabled  to  maintain  himself  in  Lis- 
bon. At  the  intelligence  of  this  un- 
expected display  of  vigour,  England 
tendered  her  substantiaf  sympathies  to 
the  Spanish  patriots :  the  overtures  of 
their  juntas  were  fikvourably  received ; 
and  at  len^  it  was  dedded  bj  the 
Portland  Mmistry,  that  Portugal  would 
be  as  good  a  point  as  anj  other  on 
which  to  throw  10,000  troopa,  who 
were  waiting  at  Cork  for  emharcation 
on  the  next  "expedition*'  soggiwting 
itself.    The  enthusiasm  of  the  Btftii£ 
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nation  at  this  conjimcture  waa  unusu- 
ally great,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  contem- 
plated exjpedition  differed  greatly  in  its 
promise  from  those  heretofore  recom- 
mended to  fiiTonr.  It  was  urged  tiiat 
Napoleon  was  now,  for  the  first  tinie, 
enooontered  by  strong  popular  opinion, 
and  that  the  scene  of  action,  moreover, 
was  a  seargirt  territonr,  giving  fhll 
pcope  for  the  exerdse  of  our  naval  su- 
pranaey. 

To  eomprehoid  the  service  now  in- 
trusted to  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  retain  constantly  in  mind 
the  circumstances  and  persuasions 
under  which  it  was  undertaken.  The 
actual  state  of  the  countries  which  it 
was  proposed  to  succour  was  only 
known  from  the  exaggerated  descrip- 
tions of  the  Spanish  patriots,  who  re- 
presented themselves  as  irresistible  in 
military  strength,  and  as  needing  no- 
thing tmt  stores  and  money  to  expel  the 
French  from  the  Peninsula.  Nothing 
was  ascertained  respecting  Napoleon's 
actual  force  in  these  parts ;  and,  al- 
though it  might  reasonably  have  been 
inferred,  from  the  continental  peace, 
that  the  whole  hosts  of  the  Irench 
Empire  were  disposable  on  the  one 
side,  and,  from  the  contradictory  re- 
ports of  the  Spanish  envo3r8  themselves, 
that  neither'unity  nor  intelligence  exist- 
ed on  the  other,  these  simple  deductions 
were  not  drawn.  The  British  Minis- 
try had  despatched  the  expedition  with- 
out any  purpose  more  definite  than 
that  of  aiding  in  the  resistance  unex- 
pectedly ofiered  to  France  on  the 
Peninsular  territories.  It  had  not 
been  determined  whether  the  landing 
should  be  efiected  in  Portugal  or 
Spain  ;  and  with  the  latter  country, 
indeed,  we  were  nominally  at  war  when 
the  armament  was  decreed.  Neither 
was  the  single  appointment  which 
compensated  all  these  deficiencies  the 
result  of  any  general  or  deliberate 
convictions.  The  nomination  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  to  the  command  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  individual  sagacity  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  whose  judgment  on 
this  point  was  considerably  in  advance 
of  that  of  other  and  higher  authorities. 
Even  this  appointment  itself,  too,  was 
intended  to  be  nneatory ;  for  Sir 
Arthur  was  to  surrender  the  command 
to  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  was  in 
turn  to  make  way  for  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple,  and  in  the  form  in  which  Uie 


expedition  shortly  afterwards  assumed, 
no  fewer  than  six  general  officers  were 
placed  above  him,  into  whose  hands 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  ultimately 
tofidl. 

True;,  however,  to  that  spirit  of  his 
profession,  which  forbade  him  to  balance 
Ids  own  feelings  aj|;ainst^the  good  of  the 
service  or  the  decisions  of  Government, 
Sir  Arthur  departed  on  his  mission, 
preceding  the  expeditionary  armament 
m  a  fest  nrigate,  lor  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining more  information  than  was 
already  possessed  respecting  the  desti- 
nation to  be  given  to  it  With  these 
views,  he  landed  on  the  coast,  and  con- 
ferred with  the  juntas  directing  the 
affidn  of  the  insurrection.  ELis  in- 
quiries soon  proved  conclusive,  if  not 
satisfectory,  and  he  decided  with  cha- 
racteristic penetration,  that  '^it  waa 
impossible  to  learn  the  truth." 

After  ascertaining  and  estimating 
the  prospects  of  the  war  to  the  best  of 
his  power.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  de- 
cided on  disembarking  his  troops  in 
Mondego  Bay,  about  midway  between 
Oporto  and  Lisbon — a  resolution  which 
he  successfully  executed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  The  force  actually 
landed  from  the  transports  amounted 
to  about  9,000  men ;  but  they  were  pre- 
sently joined  by  that  of  anotlier  little 
expedition,  which  had  been  operating 
in  the  south  of  Spain  ;  and  Sir  Arthur 
thus  found  himself  at  the  head  of  some 
14,000  excellent  soldiers.  Besides  these, 
however,  the  British  Government  as 
the  design  of  liberating  the  Peninsula, 
gradually  assumed  sul^tance  and  dig- 
nity, determined  on  despatching  two 
others  of  their  corps-errand ;  one  of 
which,  nearly  1:2,000  strong,  under  Sir 
John  Moore,  was  in  a  state  of  disci- 

Eline  not  inferior  to  that  of  Napoleon's 
est  brigades :  30,000  troops,  therefore, 
were  eventually  to  represent  the  arms 
of  England  in  this  memorable  service. 
But  wisdom  had  to  lie  learnt  before 
Wellesley  was  placed  at  their  head  ; 
and  it  waa  with  13,000  only,  and  a  pro- 
visional command,  that  the  groat  cap- 
tain of  the  ago  commenced,  on  the  9th 
of  August,  his  first  march  in  the  Penin- 
sular war. 

The  intention  of  Sir  Arthur,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  his  two  seniors,  still  re- 
tained the  direction  of  afiairs,  was  to 
march  on  Lisbon  by  the  seacoast  in  order 
to  draw  from  the  English  store-ships 
those  supplies  which  he  had  already  dis- 
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covered  it  was  hopeleas  to  expect  from 
the  resources  of  rortugal  itself ;  one  of 
the  earliest  propositions  of  the  Portu- 
guese commanaer  having  sumsted 
that  his  owTi  troops  should  be  fed  from 
the  British  commissariat  instead  of  the 
British  troops  from  his.  Heinfbroed. 
if  the  term  can  be  used,  at  this  period 
with  a  small  detachment  of  the  nativa 
army,  Sir  Arthur  now  mustered  nearly 
16,000  sabres  and  bayonets.  To  op- 
pose him,  Loison  had  about  7,000  men« 
Laborde  about  6/X)0,  and  Junot^  at 
head-quarters,  some  10,000  more.  Of 
these  commanders,  Loison  was  on  the 
le^  of  the  British  route,  and  Laborde 
in  front ;  nor  was  Sir  Arthur's  infor- 
mation accurate  enough  to  enabla  him 
to  estimate  the  point  or  period  of  their 
jNTobable  junction.  As  events  turned 
out)  his  military  instinct  had  divined 
the  course  proper  to  be  pursued ;  for 
by  pressing  forward  on  Laborde,  he 
interposed  himself  between  this  gene- 
ral and  Loison,  and  encountered  hia 
enemies  *in  detail.  Laborde's  outposts 
at  Ovidos  were  promptly  driven  m  on 
the  15th,  and  on  the  17th  Sir  Arthur 
came  up  with  his  antagonist  on  the 
heights  of  Rolica.  and  there  gained  the 
first  action  of  the  war.  The  enga^ 
ment  was  sustained  with  great  spirit ; 
for  Laborde,  thouffh  outnumbered, 
availed  himself  to  uie  utmost  of  his 
strength  of  position  ;  nor  was  it  with- 
out serious  loss  on  both  sides  that  he 
was  at  length  compelled  to  retire. 
After  this  satisfactory  essay  of  arms, 
Sir  Arthur  prepared  to  meet  Junot^ 
who  would,  ne  was  well  aware,  sum- 
mon all  his  strength  for  the  now  in- 
evitable encounter,  and  who  had  in  £sot 
concentrated  16,000  men  with  21  guns 
t  iTorres  Fedras,  between  Sir  Arthur's 
position  and  Lisbon.  Still  moving  by 
the  coast,  the  British  commander  was 
fortunately  reinforced  on  his  march  by 
one  of  the  detachments  despatched 
from  home,  to  participate  in  the  expe  ^ 
dition,  ana  his  force  was  thus  aug- 
mented to  18,000  effective  men.  WiSi 
these  means  he  proposed  to  turn  Ju- 
not>  position  at  Torres  Vedras,  by 
X)a88ing  between  it  and  the  sea  with  his 
advanced  guard,  while  the  main  body 
occupied  the  enemy^s  attention  in  front ; 
so  that  the  French  general  would  either 
be  cut  off  from  LisDon,  or  driven  to  a 
precipitate  retreat.  These  able  dispo- 
sitions, however,  were  not  brought  to 
the  test  of  trial :  for  at  thia  monrat 


Sir  Hanr  Bnrrard  airiried  off  tiw 
coast,  and,  without  qnittiiuK  his  Mf, 
or  troubling  himself  to  eoofim  by  his 
own  obaenratioa  tho  repffOantitioBi  of 
Sir  Arthur,  eonntar^ordsflrad  tlM  pm^ 
posed  marcD,  and  gavia  diraoHoM  lor 
halting  on  the  gronad  thoft  imamnkmV^ 
the  hiUa  of  Timiartt»  wM  tho  maknl 
of  tho  other  and  hurgor  fdniiwmort 
ozpeetod  frcnn  Sn|^aiidiiiidor  Bir  John 
ICooro. 

Among  the  &ota  whidh  Star  Ailkmt 
had  labourod  to  imnroii  tfa  faii  iaftnot- 
able  snperior,  woo  that  of  Iko  oottoiaN 
of  immodia^r  sooeMiif  tho  a«Mk 
which  ho  was  dodiniBgia|ifo  '%cmr 
elusion  whidi  waa  ptompBj  imiftsd, 
by  the  appenmnoo  of  Jwioi  Im  hollk 
array  tho  very  nozt  BonuBC.  ISmoo* 
timatoo,  thorabio,  wepoiiUi  j|y  i—od 
by  Sir  HaR7  and  Sir  Avthw  oonovB- 
ing  tho  rolativo  oopoeilioo  of  tto  tiro 
annies,  wore  proosntly  to  ho  oortUsd 

Sye;  Mienoe,a]idthodofliflivodotelof 
ano»  at  every  point  of  Uo  OiMMk^  viA 
tho  loss  of  3/)00  mon  and  nooi^r  oU  hb 
artiUory,  might  havo 


ciiive  of  tho  <qiiootioii  Ib  tho  oyw  of 
importial  obsenrora.  Sir  HoRTt  hflv- 
ever,  was  itiUnnoonrlnood;  aaiyiBhis 
firm  persnasian  of  tho  inpwlaii^i  ef 
tho  French,  refoaed  tho  ponsiaioft  M« 
eamoatly  ontroatod  bj  Sir  AxOoBt  te 
intercept  tho  onenmbored  hrip4M  of 
tho  enemy,  and  oomploto  hio  ik 
fitng,  bv  cutting  off  km  r  ottoot  lo 
ros  v<MUraa.  It  wao  on  tUa 
that    r  Arthur,  ooetng  tho 


^  Well,  then,  floatloBMQ,  wo  nqr  fo  Mv 
and  shoot  roa-Ioggod  parWdflto-^ 


of 

a 


-loffiodparMlfia: 
No  sooBor  had  thji  oiiiioiooai 
Sir  Arthur  WoUsoloy 
second  change  took  plaoo  ift 
mand  of  tho  l^ufiA  foinB, 
rangemento  of  tEo  BfltUi 
wore  notably  exempli  iie^i,  bj  the  itrrirai 
on  Uie  scene  of  bir  Hew  DalFrmpla, 
who  immodiatelj  displaced  Sir  HesiiT 
Burrard,  as  Sir  HeurY  Btiri^ard  hafi 
displaced  Sir  Arthttr  WeUesiey.  Vit 
fortunately,  tlie  n&w  general  inelinedto 
the  o]union8  of  hb  second  in  oomBtand, 
rather  than  to  the  more  onlorptiaifif 
tactics  of  *h«  fiifcn«s  howvx  of  tho  Fosda- 
suUl  and  1m  ■  the  lieticr  thai 

Sir  John  ■  siiatild  bo  sl- 

lowod  »re  oponoaoBS 
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lae&tuy  on  Sir  Arthur'i  advioe,  is  to 
b«  fmuia  in  the  &ct  that  Junot  himself 
preeentljr   proposed   a   sospention    of 
mrms,  with  a  view  to  the  complete  eva- 
cuation of  Portugal  by  the  French.    A 
convention,  in  fact^  was  concluded  on 
theie  terms,  at  Ointra,  within  a  fort- 
night after  the  battle  ;  but  so  adroitly 
hml  Junot  and  his  comrades  availed 
themselves  of  the  impressions  existing 
at   the    British    head-quarters    tha^ 
though  beaten  in  the  field,  Uiey  main- 
tains   in   the    negotiations   the   as- 
oeDdanev  of  the  stronger  party,  and 
eventually  seeured  conmtions  fur  more 
fisvourable  than  they  were  entitled  to 
demand.    It  happened  that  Sir  Arthur 
Wellasley  had  been  made,  under  Sir 
Hew    Dalrymple*8  immediate  orders, 
the   negotiating   officer   at   the   first 
agreement  between   the   belligerents, 
and  it  was  his  name  which  app^ed 
at  tiie  foot  of  the  instrument.    When, 
thoefore,  the  indignation  of  Ekiglish- 
men  was,  with  some  justice,  roused  at 
this  sacrifice  of  their  tiriumphs,  and  the 
oimvention  made  the  subject  of  official 
inquiry.  General   Welleeley    incurred 
the  fix«t  shoek  of  public  censure.    Fur- 
tlMr  investigation,  however,  not  only 
exculpated  him  from  all  responsibility, 
but  brought  to  light  h\a  earnest,  though 
ineffectual    endeavours,  to    ]>rocure  a 
different  result,  and  the  country  was 
&oon  satisfied  that  if  tlie  conqueror  of 
Roli^a  and  Vimiera  had  been  undis- 
turbed in  his  arrangemente,  the  whole 
French  army  must  have  been  prisoners 
of  war.     Yet,  even  as  things  stood,  the 
success  achieved  was   of  no  oniinary 
character.     The   British   soldiers  had 
measured  their  swords  against  some  of 
the  best  troops  of  the  Empire,  and  with 
signal  success.    The  **  Sejx)y  General" 
had  indisputably  shown  that  his  powers 
were  not  limited  to  Oriental  campaigns. 
He  had  effected  the  diseniliarkation  of 
his  troops  -always  a  most  hazardous 
feat — without    loss,    liad    gaine<l    two 
well-contested  Ivattles ;  and  in  less  tlian 
a  single   mouth  had  Actually   clearetl 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal  of  its  invaders. 
The  army,  with  its  intuitive  judgment, 
htu\  forme<l  a  correct  appreciation  of 
his  services,  and  the  field-officers  en- 
gaged at  Vimiera  testified  their  opi- 
nions of  their  coinmaudcr  by  a  valuable 
gilt ;  but  it  was  clear   that  no  place 
remained  for  Cteneral  Wellenley  under 
his  new  superiors,  and  he  acoordinfflv 
ntamed  to  EngUnd,   bringing  with 


him    conceptions    of    Spanish    affairs 
which  were  but  too  speedily  verified 
by  events.    He  now  resumed  his  Irish 
Secretaryship  and  his  seat  in  Parlia* 
ment.    And  while  thus  engaged,  an 
abrupt  change  of  fortune  wholly  re- 
versed the  relative  positions  of  th^ 
Freneh  and  English    in  those  parts. 
The  successes  of  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn had  expelled  Napoleon's  forces 
f^m  Portugal,  and  firom  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  territory  of  Spain,  the 
onlv  ground  still  occupied  bv  the  in- 
vaoers  being  a  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain districts  behind  the  Ebro.    Thus, 
after  sweeping  the  whole  Peninsula 
before  them  by  a  single  march,  and 
establishing  themselves  at  Madrid  and 
Lisbon  with  less  trouble  than  had  been 
experienced    at  Brussels   or  Amster- 
dam, the  French  armies  found  them- 
selves   suddenly    driven    back,   by  a 
return  tide  of  conquest,  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  IVrenees  ;  and  now,  in  like 
manner,  the  English,  alter  gaining  pos- 
session of  Portugal  in  a  month*s  cam- 
paign, and  dosing  round  upon  their 
enemies  in  Spain,  as  if  to  complete  the 
victory,  were  as  suddenly  huned  back 
again  to  the  coast,  while  the  Peninsula 
again  passed  apparentiy' under  the  do- 
minion of  Napoleon,  to  be  finally  res- 
cued by  a  struggle  of  ten-fol<l  severity, 
In   the  mean   time  the  patriot  forces 
of  Spaiu,  though  possessed  of  iudin- 
dual  enthusiasm,  were  badly  governed  ; 
and  Napoleon,  with  a  perfect  apprecia- 
tion of  the  scene  before  him,  was  pre- 
paring   one    of   those   decisive  blows 
which  none  Wtter  than  he  knew  how 
to  deal.  The  army  behind  the  Ebro  had 
been  rapidly  reinforced  to  tlie  amount 
of  loO,0(X)  men  ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  the  Emperor  arrived  in 
])erson  to  assume  the  command.    At 
this  conjuncture  Sir  John  Moore,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  brought 
the  last  and  largest  detachment  to  the 
army  of  Portugal,  and  who  had   re- 
mained in  that  country  while  the  other 
genenils  had  repaired  to  England  pend- 
mg  the  inquiry  into  the  convention  of 
Cintra,  was  directed  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  21,000  men  from  the  army  of 
Portugal,  to  unite  witli  a  corps  of  7,000 
more  despatched   to  Conmna,  under 
Sir  David   Riird,    and   to  co-o|)erate 
with  the  Si>ani»h   forces  beleaguering 
the  Freneh,  as  we  have  descnoed,  in 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Penin- 
I  sula.    In  pursuance  of  these  instruc- 
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tions,  Sir  John  Moore,  by  a  series  of 
movemontA  which  we  &re  not  called 
upon  in  this  place  to  criticize,  snooeeded 
in  collecting  at  Salamanca  by  the  end 
of  November  the  troops  under  his  own 
command,  while  Sir  David  Baird's 
corps  had  penetrated  as  fiir  as  Astorga. 
But  the  opportunity  of  fitvourable  ,ae- 
tion,if  event  had  reallyexistedywasnow 
past.  Suddenly  advancing  with  an  im- 
posing force  of  the  finest  troops  of  the 
empire,  Napoleon  had  burst  through 
the  weak  Imes  of  his  opponents,  had 
crushed  their  armies  to  tne  right  and 
left  by  a  succession  of  irresistible  blows, 
was  scouring  with  his  cavalry  the 
plidns  of  Leon  and  Castile,  forced  the 
Somosierra  pass  on  the  SOth  of  No- 
vemberj  and  four  days  afterwards  was 
in  undisputed  possession  of  Madrid. 
Meantime  Sir  John  Moore,  misled  by 
fidse  intelligence,  disturbed  by  the  im- 
portunities of  our  own  Minister  at 
Aranjuez,  disheartened  by  his  observa- 
tion of  Spanish  politics,  and  despairing 
of  any  substantial  success  agamst  an 
enemy  of  whose  strength  he  was  now 
aware,  determined,  atier  long  hesita- 
tion, on  advancing  into  the  country, 
with  the  hope  of  some  advantage 
against  the  corps  of  Soult,  isolated,  as 
ho  thought,  at  Saldanha.  The  result 
of  this  movement  was  to  bring  Napo- 
leon from  Madrid  in  such  force  as  to 
compel  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  English 
to  Oorunna,  under  circumstances  vmich 
we  need  not  recount ;  and  thus  by  the 
commencement  of  the  vear  1809,  Spain 
was  again  occupied  by  the  rrench, 
while  tue  English  army,  so  recently  vic- 
torious in  Portugal,  was  saving  itself 
by  sea  without  having  struck  a  blow,  ex- 
cept in  self-defence  at  its  embarkation. 
Napoleon,  before  Moore's  corps  had 
actuslly  left  Corunna,  conceived  the 
war  at  an  end,  and,  in  issuing  instmo- 
tions  to  his  marshals,  anticipated,  with 
uo  unreasonable  confidence,  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  Peninsula. 
Excepting,  indeed,  some  isolated  dis- 
tricts in  the  south-east,  the  only  parts 
»ow  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  or 
their  allies  were  Andulasia,  which  had 
been  saved  by  the  precipitate  recall  of 
Napoleon  to  the  north — and  Portugal, 
which,  still  in  arms  against  the  Frendi, 
was  nominally  occuped  by  a  British 
corps  of  10,000  men,  left  uiere  under 
Sir  John  Cradock  at  the  time  of  Gene- 
ral Moore's  departure  with  the  bulk  of 
the  army  for  Spain. 


England  was  now  at  the  < 
ment  of  her  greatoat  wir,  and  tiM  «ryea 
of  the  nation  were  at  odm  iutinotifely 
turned  on  Sir  Arthur  Wdledesf  m  w» 
general  to  oondiiet  it»  IndgpandeBtiy 
of  the  proofr  be  had  almdj jivHi  m 
his  quality  at  Bolifla^  and  vi«uMa» 
this  enterpririnff  aiid  aaaMkNMi  I 
stood  almost  sioiie  in  ms  mmi 
respecting  the 
Argoinff  from  the  militaiy  posUioii  of 
Portn&ai,  as  flanking  the  long  ftanUai/ 
of  Spauiy  from  the  nataiml  iiatuns  of 
the  oountiT  (whidli  he  Imd  tihmitf 
studied),  and  from  the  means  ct  nin- 
foroement  and  refaeat  seanvsl^  pn* 
vided  by  the  sml  he  stoutly  daoiim 
'latFortogsl ' 


his  opinion  that  J 
against  the  Frendiy  even  if  J 
sessors  of  Spain,  and  tliat  it 
ample  opportunities  of  iniiiSBfli 
great  result  of  the  war.  WIOi 
views,  he  reeommended  tiiai  thePortn- 
gaese  army  diookl  be  ocgSBiasdsAiti 
loU  strength ;  that  it  siwiid  be  fin  part 
taken  into  &itish  paj  and  mdnr  the 
direction  of  British  omenni^  and  tti*  a 
force  of  not  less  thsn  aOiDOO  H^^fUk 
troops  should  be  dsspatAsd  to  nsp 
this  army  together.  Bo  pnrvidad,  m 
undertook  the  management  of  tlM  vsTy 
and  such  were  his  resonrosi^  Us  tana- 
dty,  and  his  skill,  iliat  thoi^  SttMNX) 
French  scrfdiers  were  doi 
Portuj^al  as  he  landed  at  j 
though  difficulties  of  the  ] 
kind  awaited  ham  in  his  tMdk,  bo  nsi- 
ther  flinched  nor  fidled  vnftfl  bo  bod 
led  his  little  aimy  in  tri1nDqll^  no*  oslj 
from  the  Tagos  to  the  Ebro^bat  i 
the  Pyrenees  into  Fmu 
himself  liy  Calais  to 
witnessing  the  downfiUl  o^tho  ] 
camtaL 
Yet^  so  perilons  urns  the  i 

when  the  weiriit  of  UUatL 

thrown  upon  Qs  shouldssi^yiotaiwr 
weeks*  more  delaymnst  bttfo  Jsstt'Miysd. 
every  prospect  of  soeosw.  Not  mtf 
was  Soult  collecting  himself  iar  a 


swooB  on  the  duLii^ 
the  Portuffuese  theuai^lvea  wef«  df»^ 
trustful  of  our  enpport,  &mi  the  En^ 
lish  troops^  while  diiil^-  prepariDg  to 
embarcation,  ware  eoiupeUed  to  AaHume 
a  defensive  attitude  agamst  those  whose 
cause  they  were  niflintAi^liig.  Butsaeh 
was  the  1     I        i  r  attarhed  to 

Welleslejr*  ois  arrival  in 

the  Taigas  •  ry  feature  in 

the  scene.  l«v  yiidoi^  of  ottr 
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intentions,  the  Portoguefie  goTemment 
gaTe  prompt  effect  to  the  BUgf^estions 
of  the  £ngii8h  commander ;  leries  were 
decreed  and  organized,  proTimons  col- 
lected, dep6t8  established,  and  a  spirit 
of  coi^dence  again  pervaded  the  cons- 
trr,  which  was  nnqualified  on  this 
occasion  by  that  jealons  distrost  which 
had  formerly  neutralized  its  effects. 
The  command  in  chief  of  the  native 
army  was  intrusted  to  an.  English 
officer  of  great  distinction — General 
Beresford, — and  no  time  was  lost  in 
once  more  testing  the  efficiency  of  the 
British  arms. 

Sonlt^  havinff  left  Ne^  to  control  the 
north,  was  at  Oporto  with  24/)00  men, 
preparing  to  cross  the  Donro  and 
descend  npon  Lisbon,  while  Victor 
and  Lapisse,  with  30^00  more,  were 
to  co-operate  in  the  attack  from  the 
contiffnouB  provinces  of  Estramadura 
and  Leon. 

The  British  force  nnder  Sir  Arthur 
WeUesley^s  command  amounted  at  this 
time  to  about  20p00  men,  to  which 
about  15,000  Portuf^ese,  in  a  respect- 
able state  of  organization,  were  added 
by  the  exertions  of  Beresford.  Of 
these,  about  24,000  were  now  led 
agmnst  Soult,  who,  though  not  inferior 
in  strength,  no  sooner  ascertained  the 
advance  of  the  English  commander 
than  he  arranged  for  a  retreat  by 
detaching  Ix)ison  with  6,000  men  to 
#iislodge  a  Portuguese  post  in  his  left 
rpar.  Sir  Arthur's  intention  was  to 
rnvelope,  if  possible,  the  French  corps, 
by  pushing  forward  a  strong  force 
u]»on  its  left,  and  then  intercepting  its 
retreat  towards  Ney's  position,  while 
the  main  body  assaulted  Soult  in  his 
miarters  at  Oporto.  The  former  of 
these  operations  he  intrusted  to  Beres- 
ford, the  latter  he  directed  in  person. 
Chi  the  12th  of  May  the  troops  reached 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Douro,  the 
wpters  of  which,  300  yards  in  width, 
rolled  between  them  and  their  adver- 
Miries.  In  anticipation  of  the  attack, 
Soult  had  destroyed  the  floating-bridge, 
had  collecte<l  all  the  boats  on  the  op- 
|i08ite  side,  and  there,  with  his  forces 
well  in  hand  for  action  or  retreat,  was 
looking  from  the  window  of  his  lodging 
enjoving  the  presumed  discomfiture  of 
his  opponent.  To  attempt  such  a  pas- 
sage aa  this  in  face  of  one  of  the  ablest 
uiar^halH  of  France,  was,  indeed,  an 
audacious  stroke,  but  it  was  not  be* 
yond  the  daring  of  that  genius  whidi 


M.  Thiers  describes  as  calculated  only 
for  the  stolid  operations  of  defensive 
war.  Availing  hmiself  of  a  point  where 
the  river,  by  a  bend  in  its  course,  was 
not  easilv  visible  from  the  town,  Sir 
Arthur  determined  on  transporting,  if 
possible,  a  few  troops  to  the  northern 
EMmk,  and  occupying  an  unfinished 
stone  building,  whicti  he  perceived 
was  capable  of  affording  temporary 
cover.  The  means  were  soon  supplied 
by  the  activity  of  Colonel  Waters— an 
officer  whose  habitual  audacity  ren- 
dered him  one  of  the  heroes  of  this 
memorable  war.  Crossing  in  a  skiff 
to  the  opposite  bank,  he  returned  with 
two  or  three  boats,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  a  company  6f  the  Buffs  was 
established  in  the  buildinff.  Beinforoe- 
ments  quickly  followed,  but  not  with- 
out discovery.  Hie  alarm  was  given^ 
and  presently  the  edifice  was  enve- 
loped by  the  eager  battalions  of  the 
French.  The  British,  however,  held 
their  ground ;  a  panage  was  effected 
at  other  points  during  the  struggle; 
the  Frencii,  alter  an  ineffectual  resist- 
ance, were  min  to  abandon  the  city  in 
precipitation,  and  Sir  Arthur,  after  this 
unexampled  feat  of  arms,  sat  down 
that  evening  to  the  dinner  which  had 
been  prepared  for  Soult 

This  brilliant  operation  being  effect- 
e<l.  Sir  Arthur  was  now  at  liberty  to 
turn  to  the  main  project  of  the  cam- 
paign— that  to  which,  in  fact,  the  attack 
upon  Soult  had  been  subsidiary — the 
defeat  of  Victor  in  Estremadura  ;  and, 
as  the  force  under  this  marshal^s  com- 
mand was  not  greater  than  that  which 
had  been  so  decisively  defeated  at 
Oporto,  some  confidence  might  natu- 
rally be  entertained  in  calculating 
upon  the  result.  But  at  this  time  the 
various  difficulties  of  the  English  com- 
mander began  to  disdoee  themselves. 
The  troops  were  suffering  severely 
from  sickness,  at  least  4fiOi)  bein^  in 
hospital,  while  supplies  of  all  kmds 
were  miserably  dencient,  through  the 
imperfections  of  the  commissariat.  The 
soldiers  were  nearly  barefooted,  their 
pav  was  largely  in  arrear,  and  the 
military  chest  was  empty.  In  addition 
to  this,  although  the  real  weakness  of 
the  Spanish  armies  was  not  ^et  fully 
known,  it  was  clearly  discernible  that 
the  character  of  their  commanders 
would  preclude  an^r  effective  concert 
in  the  joint  operations  of  the  allied 
force.    Cncwta  would  take  no  advice. 
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md  insbted  on  the  udoption  of  bk 
own  schomea  with  flucb  oratiiucy  thftt 
8\r  Arthur  w&a  compelkd  to  ^'sidq  hii 
plftus  aecordiu^ly.  Imtead,  therefor^ 
of  circumventing  Yictor  14  ke  liid 
intended,  he  advaiioed  into  Spain  »t 
the  beguming  of  Julys  to  dSaet  s  jano- 
tioB  with  Cu@Bta  ftiiii  &el  hk  waj 
towardfl  Madrid.  The  smnies,  whan 
untied,  formed  &  jdmss  of  7BpO0  com- 
Wtantu;  but  of  these  ms)00  w&tq 
gjianuh,  ^d  for  the  brunt  of  wiu*  Blr 
Aiihnr  ooidd  only  reekon  on  hU  2^filii0 
Bcitiah  troope,  BW«ford'fl  Fortugueea 
having  been  deB|wt^ed  to  tiie  nor^ 
of  Fortugal  Oa  tiie  other  Bidei  Vie- 
tor'e  foroe  h&d  been  itrenffUieiied  by 
the  suoconrs  which  Joeeph  Bonaparte, 
aliumed  for  the  safety  of  Madrio,  h&d 
hastily  com:entifated  at  Tol^o  i  and 
when  the  two  armlea  at  length  con^ 
Jhmted  each  olher  at  JalaTeift^Jt  was 
found  that  55,iOOO  ex<^11fliit  French 
troops  were  arr&ved  against  Sir  Arthur 
and  nis  ally,  while  nearlv  m  mauy  more 
were  descending  firom  the  north  on  the 
line  of  the  &itiflh  commuidcatiom 
along  the  valley  of  the  Togua^  On  the 
%Bih  of  July^  the  British  conun^jider, 
after  making  the  best  diipoaitions  in 
hiji  power,  received  the  attack  of  the 
French,  directed  by  Joeeph  Bonaparte 
in  person,  with  Victor  and  Joiirdan  at 
h]«  iide,  and  after  an  engagement  of 
great  ^verity,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
were  virinaUy  inactive,  ho  remained 
master  of  the  §eld  agaiiut  dutible  hii 
nnmberaf  having  repulsed  the  enemy 
at  all  points  with  heavy  loaa,  and  hav- 
ing captured  several  hundred  pi-isoners 
and  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon  in  this 
the  first  great  pitched  battle  between 
the  Frenm  and  Engllah  in  the  Penin- 
sula. 

In  this  well-fonght  field  of  TaJav«ra 
the  French  had  ^own^for  tlie  firet 
time,  their  whoia  dispoiable  force  upon 
the  British  ai-my  without  inooaaSf  and 
Bir  Arthur  WelJesley  inferred  with  a 
jyatifiable  oonfidenoe  tJiat  the  relative 
superiority  of  hia  troope  to  those  of 
the  Emperor  was  practjimlly  decided. 
Jominif  the  Fi^nch  military  hiitorian, 
confesses  aJmoat  as  mudi,  and  the 
opinions  of  Napoleon  himself  as  visi- 
ble in  his  correspondence,  underwent 
from  that  moment  a  serions  change. 
Yet  at  home,  the  people,  wholly  unao- 
cuatomed  to  the  oontingencea  of  a  real 
war,  and  the  opposition,  unacrupuloualy  1 
empbylng  t^e  ^luaions  of  ihe^  peo|d%  I 


combined  in  7  hf  vjistmr,  d#< 
noundng  the  Sh  !«.geim^  ani 
dfiipairiiig  ei  imrfirise.  Jfm 

mt&  of  JUoDuuu  Q —  .recorded  <ni  a 
p«iitj0ii  Ita  diieontent  with  ^  "^ra^- 
neaSk  ^^^Ktitt^tlOf^  ^nd  usekse  T&ioiir'* 
of  uiat  ooffloatatider  whom  M.  tliitn 
depida  aa  endowed  solely  with  the 
sluggish  and  phlegmatie  teu 
Ms  cuuutrymcG ;  and,  thoufjh  1 
ano(?ee(ift»l  m  jiroc'uriM;:  iu 
m^iit  of  the  servictji*  ]  ■  j . 
warrant  for  per^i^^tin^^  in  th*i  ^^^uri, 
both  they  and  th*^  JJritiiiih  gaojerdl  wer^ 
sadly  Gfttm|»d  in  the  mtians  of  action. 
Sir  Arthuf  WiUaal^  became^  mdecii 
**  Baron  Ponro,  of  Welteky,  and  Yu- 
oount  Wellington  of  T;ilavera,  ajid  of 
WaQsngtoiL  in  tlie  county  of  ^mer- 
aet^'^  but  the  Q^jv^mment  wa^  afmid 
to  maintain  hi*  effeetive  maana,  even 
at  the  niod«nifee  amount  for  which  he 
had  siLpQlatedt  and  Ihej  gave  hini 
plainly  to  nnmitaiid  t^iat  the  f&f^tyfk- 
dbOi^  f»f  tlw  war  mn^t  rest  upon  his 
own  shouldem  He  accepted  it,  and, 
in  ftdl  reliauod  uii  his  own  resourcps 
and  the  tried  valour  of  Ida  troops^ 
awaited  the  shock  which  waa  at  ha&oL 
The  battle  of  Talavera  acted  on  the 
Emjwor  Napoleon  exactly  like  the 
batQa  of  Vj    '  His  b^  aoldlen 

had  bSM  '  Ho«e  led  by  the 

**  Bepoy  Cksiii  jcu,  mifl  he  became  ae- 
Houaly  aJgnued  ioi  hh  cuuf^ujest  of 
Spain.  After  Yimieia  be  rueheHli  i| 
the  head  of  hist  ipuarilis  through  ^i^flpi 
liana  to  Madrid;  and  now.  g|lp 
Tbla^  ra.  be  i^naimi  a  still  mfB 
red*  liable  faiTarioii*  Believed  n^ 
hii  kijiitin&iitd  llahilitici^y  tha  ^»m^ 
paigns  of  Afipeni  mid  w^igram,  and 
from  nearer  app  1  + 1 !  < j  1 1  ^  1 1  >  jj (*  by  thi?  dii- 
comfiture  of  our  rxpc'Htii*u  to  ^V'aJ- 
clisj-sn,  he  ponred  hi&  now  di«pii«able 
legions  in  esLlrvnrdiuary  numbers 
through  the  pa<*«es  of  thtt^  PyT^ee». 
Nine  p<|iveiful  cx»rt>^  niu&Usring  fuUy 
W3ifiO&  iffaetlve  m^u,  under  Harvhalk 
Vi^mV  Ney^  Soult,  Murtier,  and  M&»- 
with  a  crowd  of  a&jpiring  gcnei-ul 
reiireaenteil  the  luree  dtjtinitciy 
with  the  tinal  biibiugatioti  Ji' 
the  Peninaula.  To  meet  the  shuck  <>f 
thia  itwvkiiouji^  array,  Wailingtott  had 
the  WW  troo|^i  of  T;daver»  aug- 
mflBS^  ^widea  «y|ht^  rctufor^^mi^uta, 
by   tij^  Igade    which, 

nnder  t  4ght  Divitioa, 

airaLbn  of 
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ford's  Portuguese  levies,  now  30^00 
strong,  weli-oisciplined,  and  capable,  as 
events  showed,  of  becoming  tirsWate 
soldiers,  making  a  total  of  some  55,000 
disposable  troops,  independent  of  gar- 
risons and  detachments.  All  hopes  of 
^ectoal  cooperation  from  Spain  had 
now  vanished,  and  it  was  under  such 
circumstances,  with  forces  full  of  spirit, 
hot  numerically  weak,  without  any  as* 
surance  of  sympathy  at  home,  without 
money  or  supplies  on  the  spot,  and  in 
the  face  of  Napoleon's  best  marshal, 
with  80,000  troops  in  line,  and  40,000  in 
reserve,  that  Wellington  entered  on  the 
campaign  of  1810 — a  campaign  pro- 
nounced by  military  critics  to  be  inferior 
to  none  in  his  whole  career. 

Withdrawing,  after  the  victory  of 
Talavera,  from  the  concentrating  forces 
of  the  enemy  attracted  by  his  advance, 
he  had  at  &rat  taken  post  on  the  Gua- 
diana,  until,  wearied  out  by  Spanish 
insincerity  and  perverseness,  he  moved 
his  army  to  the  Mondego,  preparatory 
to  those  encounters  which  he  foresaw 
the  defence  of  Portugal  must  presently 
bring  to  pass.  Already  had  he  divined 
by  his  own  sagacity  the  character  and 
necessities  of  the  coming  campaign. 
Massena,  as  the  best  representative  of 
the  Emperor  himself,  having  under  his 
orders,  Ney,  Begnier,  and  Junot,  was 
gathering  his  forces  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  Portugal  to  fulfil 
his  master's  commands  ^*  by  sweeping 
the  English  leopard  into  the  sea." 
Against  such  hosts  as  he  brought  to 
the  assault  a  defensive  attitude  was  all 
that  could  be  maintained,  and  Welling- 
ton's eye  had  detected  tlie  true  mode 
of  operation.  He  proposed  to  make 
the  immediate  district  of  Lisbon  per- 
form that  service  for  Portugal  which 
Portugal  itself  performed  for  the 
Peninsula  at  large,  by  furnishing  an 
impregnable  fastness  and  a  secure 
retreat.  By  carrying  lines  of  fortifica- 
tion from  the  Atlantic  coast,  through 
Torres  Vedras,  to  the  bank  of  the 
Tagus  a  little  above  Lisbon,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  an  artificial 
stronghold  within  which  his  retiring 
forces  would  be  inaccessible,  and  from 
which,  as  opportunities  in\'ited,  he 
might  issue  at  will.  These  provisions,, 
silently  and  unobtrusively  made,  he 
calmly  took  post  on  the  Coa,  and 
awaited  the  assault.  Hesitating  or 
undecided,  from  some  motive  or  other, 
Massena  for  weeks  delayed  the  blow. 


till  at  length,  after  feeling  the  mettle 
of  the  Li^t  Division  on  the  Coa,  he 
put  his  army  in  motion  after  the  British 
commander,  who  slowly  retired  to  his 
defences.  Deeming,  however,  that  a 
passage  of  arms  would  tend  both  to 
inspirit  his  own  troops  in  what  seemed 
like  a  retreat,  and  to  teach  Massena  the 
true  quality  of  the  antagonist  before 
him,  he  deliberately  halt^  at  Busaco, 
and  offered  battle.  Unable  to  refuse 
the  challenge,  the  French  marshal 
directed  his  bravest  troops  against  the 
British  position,  but  they  were  foiled 
with  immense  loss  at  every  point  of  the 
attack  ;  and  Wellington  proved,  by  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  victories,  that  his 
retreat  partook  neither  of  discomfiture 
nor  fear.  Bapidly  recovering  himself 
however,  Massena  followed  oh  his  for- 
midable foe,  and  was  dreaming  of  little 
less  than  a  second  evacuation  of  Por- 
tugal, when  to  his  astonishment  and 
dismay,  he  foimd  himself  abruptly 
arrested  in  his  course  by  the  tremen* 
dons  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 

These  prodigious  intrenchments  com- 
prised a  triple  line  of  fortifications  one 
within  the  other,  the  innermost  being 
intended  to  cover  the  embarcation  oi 
the  troops  in  the  last  resort.  The 
main  strength  of  the  works  had  been 
thrown  on  the  second  line,  at  which  it 
had  been  intended  to  make  the  final 
stand,  but  even  the  outer  barrier  was 
found  in  effect  to  be  so  formidable  as 
to  deter  the  enemy  from  all  hopes  of  a 
successful  assault.  Thus  checked  in 
mid  career,  the  French  marshal  chafed 
and  fumed  in  front  of  these  impreg- 
nable lines,  afraid  to  attack,  yet  un- 
willing to  retire.  For  a  whole  month 
did  he  lie  here  inactive,  tenacious  of 
his  purpose,  though  aware  of*  his  de- 
feat, ana  eagerlv  watching  for  the  first 
advantage  which  the  chances  of  war  or 
the  mistakes  of  the  British  general 
might  offer  him.  Meantime,  however, 
while  Wellington's  concentrated  forces 
were  enjoying,  through  his  sage  pro- 
visions, the  utmost  comfort  aud  abuL- 
dance  witliin  their  lines,  the  French 
army  was  gradually  reduced  to  the  last 
extremities  of  destitution  and  disease, 
and  Massena  at  length  broke  up  in 
despair,  to  commence  a  retreat  which 
was  never  afterwards  exchanged  for 
an  advance.  Confident  in  hope  and 
spirit,  and  overjoved  to  see  retiring 
before  them  one  of  those  real  Imperial 
armies  which  had  swept  the  continent 
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from  the  Bhine  to  the  Yistola,  the 
British  troops  issued  from  their  works 
in  hot  pursuit,  and,  thouffh  the  extra- 
ordiuary  genius  of  the  Trench  com- 
mander preserved  his  forces  from  what, 
in  ordinary  cases,  would  have  heen  the 
ruin  of  a  rout,  yet  his  sufTerings  were 
so  extreme  and  his  losses  so  heavy  that 
he  carried  to  the  frontier  scarcely  one* 
half  of  the  force  with  which  he  had 
plunged  blindly  into  Portn^^aL  Fol- 
lowing up  his  waiy  enemy  with  a  cau- 
tion which  no  success  was  permitted 
to  disturb,  Wellin^n  presently  availed 
himself  of  his  position  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Almeida,  a  fortress  which, 
with  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  forms  the  kev 
of  north-eastern  Portugal,  and  which 
had  been  taken  by  Mannena  in  his  ad- 
vance. Anxious  to  pyworve  this  im- 
portant place,  the  Frendi  mawhal 
turned  with  his  whole  force  up<m  the 
foe,  but  Wellington  met  him  at  Fuentes 
d*Onoro,  repulsed  his  attempts  in  a  san- 
guinary en|;agement,  and  Almeida  felL 
As  at  this  point  the  tide  of  French 
conquest  had  been  actually  turned, 
and  the  British  army,  so  lightly  held 
by  Napoleon,  was  now  manifestly 
chasinff  his  eagles  from  the  field,  it 
mi^ht  have  been  presumed  that  popu- 
larity and  support  would  have  re- 
warded the  unexampled  successes  of 
the  English  general  Yet  it  was  not 
so.  The  reverses  experienced  during 
the  same  period  in  Spam  were  loudly 
appealed  to  as  neutralizing  the  tri- 
umphs in  Portugal,  and  at  no  moment 
was  there  a  more  vehement  denunda- 
tion  of  the  whole  Peninsula  war. 
Though  Cadiz  resolutely  held  out,  and 
Graham,  indeed,  on  the  heights  of 
Barossa,  had  emulated  the  glories  of 
Bu8aco,>  yet  even  the  strong  fortress 
of  Badajoz  had  now  fiUlen  Mfore  the 
vigorous  audacity  of  Soult ;  and  Suchet^ 
a  rising  general  of  extraordinarv  abi- 
ities,  was  effecting  by  the  reduction  of 
hitherto  impregnable  strongholds  the 
complete  conquest  of  Catuonia  and 
Valencia.  Eagerly  turning  these  dis- 
asters to  account,  and  inspirited  by  the 
accesaion  of  the  Prince  Begent  to 
power,  the  Opposition  in  the  Britidi 
parliament  so  pressed  the  Ministry, 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  Welling 
ton,  after  his  unrivalled  strategy,  was 
on  the  track  of  his  retreating  foe,  he 
could  scarcely  count  for  common  sup- 
port on  the  Government  he  was  sorvinff. 
He  was  represented  in  England,  as  his 


letters  show  ii8,to  be  *ia  m 
and  he  fought  with  tiie  co— el 


that  all  his  revarsee  weald  be 
nified   and   all  hie 
Yet  he  fUled  neither  in 
hand.     He  had  veriAsd  tSL  kte 

assertioiiB 


of  PortngaL    aie  army  iHtf  bM 

perftot  modeliadiwnmMMli ^ 

he  was  driviwbefaeUaMyOWer«M 

best  trom  ^tiie  Banike^  Md  te  m- 

lied  on  the  rewifiirotti  ofklii 

for  ctaxm  ^ 

to  whid£  he  fofiJMiw  1m  anrifc  te 

exposed.    Such  wm  ihtb  mm^aiitk  ef 


1810^— better  eoneeived  and 
preoated  thaa  any  idddi  imi 

tor»  ard. 

As  the  t5»inteii&DC8  *d  Fortugat  trn4 
I  liaiy  to  the  great  object  of  tha 
\  ."--^he  deliverance  of  th^  Penmgala 
IVenoh  dotmnation,^ Wellington 
ui  «  irae  pro<?eeded,  after  succesefnlly 
re]  ing  the  invaders  from  Portw- 
guiOTo  scnL  to  afisuiDe  the  ofifeu^sivie,  bj 
carry  ng  ]ii@  K^ms  into  Spam.  ThM^ 
after  timating  Junot,  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  try  the  hattk  of  Talavera ; 
and  now.  after  exjielUng  MaBseoa,  he 
betoi  c  hntiself  to  similar  deafffn^  villi 
this  aiflbrenc€ — that  instead  of  opeml- 
byifae  vallej  of  the  Ta^us  affmimrl 
dr  d,  he  now  moved  to  the  vmUejr  of 
J  Guadiiina  for  th©  pmpose  of  rt- 
vo'  Dff  Bad^joA^  a  fortress,  like  that 
of  Vfiuaad  Eodrigo,  so  enticallj  situ- 
ated on  tl)e  ^Dtier,  that  with  theser 
two  plaeeB  in  thg  eaeujy'a  hands,  aa 
thej  now  were,  it  be<&ine  hacafdoas 
either  to  quit  Fortugal  or  to  penetrate 
into  Spain.  At  thi^  points  ther«£pite^ 
were  now  to  commetice  th^  fomoisi 
sieges  of  the  PeninanlA— sicg«8  which 
wiH  always  reflect  inmiortal  bono  or  on 
the  troopi  eug^Lged,  and  whieh  will 
r'*^  s  attract  ih^.  interest  of  the 
]  udh  rsfuler^  but  which  m\i»t.  never- 
I  I,  be  appealed  to  r«  illui^tnitioii.i 
Ui  tan  straits  to  which  mi  aituy  mftv' 
be  led  by  want  ^.^f  military  experienii 
in  the  goremment  at  home.  By  thi^ 
time  the  repeated  victories  of  Welling- 
ton and  his  coUeagues  had  raised  the 
renown  of  British  soldierB  to  at  least 
an  eqnalilj  with  that  of  Napole^m'a 
TeteranSy  and  the  incompamme  eSi^ 
\  in  BartionlftT.  of  the  Light  Biii- 
»iwu  V       J  to  be  without 

Bat  in       ^  ^^Blie  %rsix 
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intuitive  ability,  the  forces  under  Wel- 
lington were  still  greatly  surpassed  by 
the  trained  legions  of  the  Emperor. 
While  Napoleon  had  devoted  his  whole 
genius  to  the  organization  of  the  parks 
and  trains  which  attend  the  march  of 
an  army  in  the  field,  the  British  troops 
had  only  the  most  imperfect  resources 
on  whidi  to  rely.  The  Engineer  corps, 
though  admirable  in  qufJity,  was  so 
defii&nt  in  numbers  that  commissions 
w«i«  placed  at  the  free  disposal  of 
Cambndge  mathematicians.    The  siege 
tndns  were  weak  and  worthless  against 
the    solid    ramparts    of    Peninsular 
strongholds,  the  mtrenching  tools  were 
so  ill  made  that  they  snapped  in  the 
hands  of  the  workmen,  and  the  art  of 
sapping  and  mining  was  so  little  known 
that  ma  branch  of  the  siege  duties  was 
carried  on  by  draughts  from  the  regi- 
ments  of  the   line,  imperfectly   and 
hastily   instructed    for   the    purpose. 
Unhappily,  these  results  can  only  be 
obviated   by   long   foresight,  patient 
training,  and  costly  provision  ;  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  a  single  mind, 
however  capacious,  to  effect  an  instan- 
taneous reform,  and  Wellington  was 
compelled  to  supply  the   defidendes 
by  tbe  best  blood  of  his  trooj^. 

The  position  taken  up  by  Wellington 
when  he  tianaferred  his  operations 
from  the  south  to  the  north  frontier  of 
Portugal  was  at  Fuente  Guinaldo,  a 
locality  possessing  some  advantageous 
features  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciu- 
dad  Bodrigo.  His  thoughts  being 
still  occupied  by  the  means  of  gaining 
the  border  fortresses,  he  had  promptly 
turned  to  Rodrigo  from  Badajoz,  and 
had  arranged  his  plans  with  a  double 
prospect  of  success.  Knowing  that 
the  place  was  inadequately  provisioned 
he  conceived  hopes  of  blockading  it 
into  submission  from  his  post  at  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  since  in  the  presence  of  this 
force  no  supplies  could  oe  thrown  into 
the  town  unless  escorted  by  a  convov 
equal  to  the  army  imder  his  command. 
Either,  therefore,  the  French  marshal 
must  abandon  Rodrigo  to  its  fate,  or 
he  must  go  through  the  diflRcult  ope- 
ration of  concentrating  all  his  forces 
to  form  the  convoy  required.  Marmont 
choee  the  latter  alternative,  and  unit- 
ing his  army  with  that  of  Dorsenne 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  Rodriffo  with 
an  immense  train  of  stores  ana  60,000 
fitting  men.  By  this  extraordinary 
effort  not  only  was  the   place   pro- 


visioned, but  Wellin^n  himself  waa 
brought  into  a  situation  of  some  peril, 
for  after  successfully  repulsing  an 
attempt  of  the  French  in  the  memo- 
rable combat  of  El  Bodon  he  found 
himself  the  next  day,  with  only  15,000 
men  actually  at  his  disposal,  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  the  entire  F^nch 
army.  Fortunately  Marmont  was  un* 
aware  of  the  chance  thus  offered  him, 
and  while  he  was  occupying  himself  in 
evolutions  and  displays  Wellington  col- 
lected his  troops  and  stood  once  more 
in  security  on  nis  position.  This  move- 
ment, however,  of  the  Frendi  com- 
mander, destroyed  all  hopes  of  re- 
ducing Rodrigo  by  blockade,  and  the 
Britii£  ffenend  recurred  accordingly 
to  the  fdtemative  he  had  been  con- 
templating of  an  assault  by  force. 

To  comprehend   the   difficulties  of 
this  enterprise,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  superiority  of  strength  was 
indisputably  with  the  French  wnenever 
tliey  concentrated  their  forces,  and  that 
it  was  certain  such  concentration  would 
be   attempted,  at  any  risk,  to   save 
such  a  place  as  Rodrigo.    Wellington, 
therefore,  had  to  prepare,  with  such 
secresy   as  to   elude   the   suspicions 
of  his  enemy,  the  enormous  mass  of 
materials  required  for  such  a  siege  as 
that  he  projected.     As  the  town  stood 
on  the  opposite  or  Spanish  bank  of  the 
river  Agueda,  and  as  the  approaches 
were  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the 
garrison,  it  became  necessanr  to  con- 
struct a  temporary  bridge.    Moreover, 
the  heavy  battering  tram,  which  alone 
required  5,000  bullocks  to  draw  it,  had 
to  be  brought  up  secretiy  to  the  spot, 
thoi^^h  it  was  a  work  almost  of  impos- 
sibility to  ffet  a  score  of  cattie  together. 
But  these  difficulties  were  surmoimted 
by  the  inventive  genius  of  the  British 
commander.     Preparing  his  battering 
train  at  Lisbon,  he  shipped  it  at  that 
port  as  if  for  Cadiz,  transhipped  it 
mto  smaller  craft  at  sea,  ana  then 
brought  it  up  the  stream  of  the  Douro. 
In  the  next  place  he  succeeded,  beyond 
the  hopes  of  his  engineers,  in  rendering 
the  Douro  navi^ble  for  a  space  of 
forty  miles  beyond  the  limit  previously 
presumed,  and  at  length  he  collected 
the  whole  necessary  materials  in  the 
rear  of  his  army  without  any  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  his  antagonist. 
He  was  now  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
precaution   and   skill.     Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  the  French  armies 
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liaving— conformably  to  ilirootion^  of 
the  iSnperor,  franuvl  ontirely  on  tlu* 
supiH-Jsiuou  tli:il  WfUin^ton  had  no 
heavy  nrtillen-  ]>tvn■iU^^|H•^^>od  in  can- 
touments,  the  British  jxt  uoral  Muldenly 
threw  hi.H  bridfjjo  noroMS  the  Agiieda, 
and  l>eflieged  (.'iu-lad  Rodrigo  in  force. 
Ten  davH  only  elapsed  between  the 
investment  and  the  storm.  On  the 
8th  of  January,  181i2,  the  Afo^eda  was 
crossed,  and  on  the  H)th  the  British 
were  in  the  city.  The  loss  of  lif<^ 
greatly  exceeded  the  limits  assigned  to 
such  expenditure  in  the  scientific  cnl- 
culations  of  military  engineers  ;  but 
the  enterprise  wa^  undertaken  in  the 
face  of  a  superior  force,  which  could  at 
once  have  (iefeated  it  bv  apjwaring  on 
the  scene  of  action  ;  nn«l  so  effectually 
w^as  Marmont  baffled  bv  the  vigour  of 
the  British  that  the  place  had  fallen 
before  liis  army  was  collecte<l  for  its 
reliif.  The  repetition  of  such  a  stroke 
at  Badajoz,  which  was  now  Welling- 
ton's aim,  presonted  still  greater  diffi- 
culties, for  the  vigilance  of  the  French 
was  alarmed,  the  garrison  of  the  placo 
had  been  reconstituted  by  equal 
draughts  from  the  various  armies  in 
order  to  interest  ea<*li  marshal  per- 
sonally in  iti<  relief,  and  Soult  in  An- 
dalusia, like  Marmont  in  Castile,  pos- 
sessctl  a  force  competent  to  overwhelm 
any  covering  army  which  Wellington 
could  detach.  Yet  on  tlie  7th  of  April 
Badajoz  likewise  fell,  and  after  opening 
a  new  campaign  with  the.-^  ramous 
demonstration!  of  his  own  sagacity 
and  the  courage  of  his  troojw,  he  j>re- 
|>ared  for  a  third  time  to  advance 
definitely  from  Portugal  into  Spain. 

Though  the  forces  of  Napoleon  in 
the  Peninsula  were  presently  to  be 
somewhat  weakened  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  Russian  war,  yet  at  the 
moment  when  these  stronghold«  were 
wrenched  from  their  grasp  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Kmperor  wa*«  yet  uncon- 
tested, an<l  from  the  Xiemen  to  the  At- 
lantic there  was  literally  no  resistance 
to  his  universal  dominion  save  by  this 
army,  wliich  was  clinging  with  invinci- 
ble tenacity  to  the  rocks  of  Portugal, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Europe. 
From  therfc  well  defended  lines,  how- 
ever, they  were  now  to  emerge,  and 
while  Hill,  by  Ids  sur|)rise  of  Gerartl 
at  Arroyo  Molinos  and  his  brilliant 
capture  of  the  forts  at  the  bridge  of 
Almaraz,  was  alarming  the  French  for 
the  safety  of  Andalusia,  Wellington 


be^n  his  march  to  the  Pyrenees.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  at  first  unimpeded. 
8o  established  ^-as  the  repntRtion  of 
the  troops  and  their  general  that  Mar- 
mont retired  as  he  advanced,  tad 
Salamanca,  after  four  jears  of  oppres- 
sive occupation,  was  eTacomted  Defore 
the  liberating  army.  Bnt  the  hosti 
into  which  Wellington  had  thns  boldly 
plunged  with  40,0U0  troops  still  Bun- 
bered  fully  270,000  soldiers,  and  thongh 
these  forces  were  divided  br  discsnee 
and  jealousies,  Marmont  had  no  diiB- 
culty  in  collecting  an  army  nametksll^ 
superior  to  that  of  his  antagonist 
Returning,  therefore,  to  tbe  contest, 
and  hovenng  about  the  Englisih  general 
for  the  opportunitv  of  poundng  at  an 
advantage  upon  his  troopa,  m  gave 
I  promise  of  a  dedsive  battle,  and,  after 
I  some  days  of  elaborate  manoeavring. 
the  opposing  armies  found  themsdvsf 
confronted,  on  the  22nd  of  Jidj,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salamanca,  It  was  a 
'  trial  of  strategy,  bnt  in  strategy  as 
.  well  as  vigour  the  IVendi  mardial 
I  was  surpassed  by  his  redoubtable 
adversary.  Seizing  with  intaltxTV 
genius  an  occasion  whidh  Mamont 
offered,  Wellington  fell  upon  hia  annr 
and  routed  it  so  completely  that  half 
of  its  effective  force  was  deatruyed  in 
the  engagement.  So  dedairelj  had 
the  blow  been  dealt^  and  so  ikilftilly 
had  it  been  directed,  that,  as  Napoleon 
had  long  foretold  ox  sndi  an  eroit,  it 
paralysed  the  entire  French  fbroe  in 
opnin,  and  reduced  it  to  the  relative 
position  BO  long  maintained  by  the 
English— that  of  tenacious  denmee. 
The  only  two  consideiiJ>]e  amdes  now 
remaining  were  those  of  Snehet  in  tiie 
east,  and  Soult  in  the  south.  Sneiiet, 
on  hearing  of  Marmont^s  delSeat,  pro- 

§osed  that  the  French  should  maae  a 
'ortugal  of  their  own  in  Catalonia, 
and  defend  themselves  in  its  fltfteeass 
till  aid  could  arrive  from  the  Pyi-eueci ; 
while  Soult  advocated  with  equal 
warmth  a  retirement  into  Andalnslt 
and  a  concentration  behind  the  Gua- 
diana.  There  was  little  thne  for 
deliberation,  for  Wellington  waa  hot 
upon  his  prey,  but  as  SJng  Joseph 
decamped  from  his  capital  he  sent 
orders  to  Soult  to  evacuate  Andaloida; 
and  the  victorious  army  of  the  British, 
after  thus,  by  a  single  blow,  deariqg 
half  Spain  of  its  iATiden^  madB  tfei 
triumphant  entiy  into  MiuMd. 
Wellington  mm  imw  bi ' 
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of  the  capital  of  Spain.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  that  blow  which 
liad  so  long  been  meditated,  and  had 
signalized  the  growing  ascendancy  of 
lii^  army  by  the  total  defeat  of  his 
chief  opponent  in  open  field.  But  his 
work  was  for  from  nnished ;  and  while 
all  around  waa  rejoicing  and  triumi^) 
hiii  forecast  was  anxiously  revolving 
the  imminent  contingencies  of  the 
war.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  recent 
viittory  had  increased  rather  than 
lessened  the  dangers  of  his  position, 
for  it  had  driven  his  adversaries  by 
force  of  eonmion  peril  into  a  temporary 
concert,  and  Wellington  well  knew 
that  any  such  concert  would  reduce 
him  again  to  the  defensive.  Marshal 
Soult,  it  was  true,  had  evacuated 
Andalusia,  and  King  Joseph  Madrid  ; 
but  their  forces  had  been  carried  to 
Suchet*8  quarters  in  Valencia,  where 
they  would  thus  form  an  overpowering 
concentration  of  strength  ;  and  in  like 
manner,  though  Marmont's  army  had 
been  shorn  of  half  its  numbers,  it  was 
rapidly  reeovering  itself  under  Clauzel 
by  the  absorption  of  all  the  detach- 
ments which  had  been  operating  in  the 
north.  Wellington  saw,  therefore,  Uiat 
he  must  prepare  himself  for  a  stiU 
more  decisive  struggle,  if  not  for  an- 
other retreat :  and  conceiving  it  most 
important  to  disembarrass  his  rear,  he 
turned  round  upon  Clauzel  with  the 
intention  of  crushing  him  before  he 
could  be  fully  reinforced,  and  thus 
establishing  himself  securely  on  the 
line  of  the  Douro  to  wait  the  advance 
of  King  Joseph  from  the  east. 

With  these  views,  after  leaving  a 
strong  garrison  at  Madrid,  he  put  his 
army  in  motion,  drove  Clauzel  before 
him  from  Valladolid,  and  on  the  18th 
of  September  appeared  before  Burgos. 
This  place,  though  not  a  fortification 
of  the  first  rank,  had  been  recently 
strengthened  by  the  orders  of  Napo- 
leon, whose  sagacity  had  divined  the 
use  to  which  its  defences  might  pos- 
sibly be  turned.  It  lay  in  the  great 
road  to  Bayonne,  and  was  now  one  of 
the  chief  depOts  retained  by  the  French 
in  the  Peninsula,  for  the  campaign  had 
stripped  them  of  Rodrigo,  Badajoz, 
Madrid,  Salamanca,  and  Seville.  It 
became,  therefore,  of  great  importance 
to  effect  its  reduction,  and  Wellington 
sat  down  before  it  with  a  force  which, 
although  theoretically  unequal  to  the 
work,  might,  perhaps,  from  past  recol- 


lections, have  warranted  some  expe<y- 
tations  of  success.  But  our  Peninsular 
sieges  supply,  as  we  have  said,  rather 
warnings  tnau  examples.  Badajoz  and 
Rodrigo  were  only  won  by  a  profuse 
expenditure  of  life,  and  Burgos,  though 
attacked  with  equal  intrepiditv,  was 
not  won  at  all.  After  consuming  no 
less  than  five  weeks  before  its  walls, 
Wellington  gave  reluctant  orders  for 
raising  the  siege  and  retiring.  It  was, 
indeed,  time,  for  the  northern  army, 
now  under  the  command  of  Souham, 
mustered  44,000  men  in  his  rear,  ana 
Soult  and  Joseph  were  advancing  with 
fully  70,000  more  upon  the  Tagus.  To 
oppose  these  forces  Wellington  had 
only  33,000  troops,  Spaniards  included, 
under  his  immediate  conmiand  ;  while 
Hill,  with  the  garrison  of  Madrid, 
could  only  muster  some  20,000  to  re- 
sist the  advance  of  Soult.  The  British 
commander  determined,,  therefore,  on 
recalling  Hill  from  Madrid  and  resum- 
ing his  former  position  on  the  Agueda 
— a  resolution  which  he  successfully 
executed  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
around  him,  though  the  suffering  and 
discouragement  of  the  troops  during 
this  unwelcome  retreat  were  extremely 
severe.  A  detailed  criticism  of  these 
operations  would  be  beyond  our  pro^ 
vince.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
French  made  a  successful  defence,  and 
we  have  no  occasion  to  begrudge  them 
the  single  achievement  against  the 
English  arms  which  could  be  contri- 
buted to  the  historic  gallery  of  Ver- 
sailles by  the  whole  Peninsular  war. 

Several  circumstances  now  combined 
to  promise  a  decisive  turn  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  war.  The  initiative,  once 
taken  by  Wellington,  had  been  never 
lost,  and  althou^  he  had  retrograded 
from  Burgos,  it  was  without  any  dis- 
comfiture at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  reinforcements  despatched  from 
England,  though  proportioned  neither 
to  the  needs  of  the  war  nor  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  were  consider- 
able, and  the  effective  strength  of  the 
army — a  term  which  excludes  the 
Spanish  contingents— reached  to  full 
70,000  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reverses  of  Napoleon  in  the  Russian 
campaign  had  not  only  reduced  his 
forces  in  the  Peninsula,  but  had  ren- 
dered it  improbable  that  they  could  be 
succoured  on  any  emergency  trith  the 
samepromptitude  as  before.  Above 
all,  Wellington  himself  was  now  un- 
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fettered  in  his  command;  for  if  the 
direction  in  chief  uf  the  S|>anish 
armies  brought  but  little  direct  ac- 
cession of  strength,  it  at  any  rate 
relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
certing operations  with  generals  on 
whoso  discretion  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  rely.  These  considemtiuns, 
coupled  witli  an  instinctive  confidence 
in  his  disj)ositions  for  the  camjxiign, 
and  an  irresistible  presage  of  the  success 
which  at  length  await^  his  j)aticnce, 
so  inspu-ited  the  British  commander, 
that,  on  putting  his  troops  once  more 
in  motion  for  Spain,  he  rose  in  his 
stirrups  as  the  frontier  was  passed, 
and  wa^dng  his  hat,  exchiimed  proi)he- 
tically,  "  Farewell  Portugal ! ''  Events 
soon  verified  the  finality  of  this  ailieu, 
for  a  few  short  months  carried  the 
**  Sepoy  General  "  in  triumi)h  to  Paris. 
Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  offen- 
sive movements  of  Wellington  from 
his  Portuguese  strong-hold  had  been 
usually  directed  agamst  Madrid  by 
one  of  the  two  great  roads  of  Sahi- 
manca  or  Talavera,  and  the  French 
had  been  studiously  led  to  anticipate 
similar  dispositions  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. Under  such  impressions  they 
collected  their  main  strength  on  the 
north  l)ank  of  the  Douro,  to  defend 
that  river  to  the  last,  intending,  as 
Wellington  moved  u\)uu  Salamanca,  to 
fall  on  his  left  flank  by  the  bridges  of 
Toro  and  Zamora.  The  British  general, 
however,  had  conceived  a  very  differ- 
ent plan  of  operations.  Availing  him- 
self of  preparations  carefully  made 
and  infoi-mation  anxiously  collected, 
he  moved  the  left  wing  of  his  army 
through  a  province  lutherto  untra- 
versed  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro, 
and  then,  after  demonstrations  at  Sala- 
manca, suddenly  johiing  it  with  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  he  took  the 
French  defences  in  reverse,  and  showed 
himself  in  irresistible  force  on  the  line 
of  their  commimications.  The  effect 
was  decisive.  CoiLstantly  menaced  by 
the  Bntish  left,  which  was  kept  steadily 
in  advance,  Joseph  evacuated  one  posi- 
tion after  another  without  hazaixling 
an  engagement,  blew  uj)  the  castle  of 
Burgos  in  tlie  precipitanov  of  his  re- 
treat, and  only  took  post  at  Vittoria  to 
exjK'rience  the  most  conclusive  defeat 
ever  sustained  by  the  French  arms 
since  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  His  en- 
tire army  was  routed,  with  inconsidei^ 
able  slaughter,  but  with  irrecoverable 


discomfiture.  All  the  plunder  of  the 
Peninsula  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Jourdan's  hdlon  and  Joseph's 
travelling  carriage  became  the  tropuics 
of  tlie  British  general,  and  the  waUs  of 
Apsley  House  display  to  this  hour  in 
their  most  preciouB  omamenta  the 
spoils  of  this  memorable  battle.  The 
occasion  was  impi'oved  as  skilfully  as 
it  had  been  created.  Presainff  on^  his 
retiring  foe,  Wellington  drove  nim  into 
the  i-ecesses  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  sur- 
rounding the  frontier  fortresses  of  St. 
Sebastian  and  Pamplona,  prepared  to 
maintain  the  mountain  passes  against 
a  renewed  invasion.  His  anticipation^ 
of  the  future  proved  correct.  Detach- 
ing what  force  he  coidd  spare  firOm  hU 
own  emergencies,  Napoleon  sent  Souli 
again  with  plenary  powers  to  retrieve 
the  credit  and  fortunes  of  the  army. 
Impressed  with  the  peril  of  the  crius, 
ana  not  disguising  the  abilities  of  the 
commander  opposed  to  him,  this  able 
^'Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor**  collected 
his  whole  strength,  and  suddenly  poux^ 
ed  with  impetuous  valour  through  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  isolated 
posts  of  his  antagonist.  But  at  Maya 
and  Sorauven  the  French  were  once 
more  repulsed  by  the  vigorous  deter- 
mination of  the  BritiflAi ;  ot.  Sebastian, 
after  a  sanguinary  sieffe,  ^waa  carried 
by  storm,  and  on  the  9Ui  of  November, 
four  months  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
Wellington  slept,  for  the  last  time 
during  the  war,  on  the  territory  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  Bidassoa  and  the 
Nivelle  were  successfully  crossed  in 
despite  of  all  the  resistance  which 
Soult  could  oppose,  and  the  Britisli 
army,  which  nve  years  before,  amid 
the  menacing  hosts  of  the  enemy  and 
the  ill-boding  omens  of  its  friend^  luul 
maintained  a  precarious  footing  on  the 
crags  of  Portugal,  now  bivouacked  in 
uncontested  triumph  on  the  soil  of 
France.  With  these  strokes  the  mighty 
game  hatl  at  length  been  won ;  for, 
though  Soult  clung  with  convulsive 
tenacity  to  every  defensible  point,  the 
result  of  the  struggle  was  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  fortune.  Not  onljr  was 
Wellington  advancing  in  irresistible 
strengui,  but  Napoleon  Tiiw^JM^lf  had 
;  succumbed  to  his  more  immediate 
antagonists ;  and  tlio  French  mardhaU, 
discovering  themselves  without  authu- 
rity  or  support,  desisted  from  hostili- 
ties which  had  become  both  gratnitov 
and  hopeless. 
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Thus  terminated,  with  unexampled 
gloiy  to  England  and  its  army,  the 
great    Peninsular   War  —  a    struggle 
commenced  with  ambiguous  views  and 
prosecuted  with  doubtful  expectations, 
DQt  carried  to  a  triumphant  conclusion 
by  the  extraordinary  genius  of  a  single 
man.    We  are  not  imputing  any  pro- 
digies of  heroism  to  tlie  conquerors  or 
their  chief    None  knew  better  tlian 
he  who  is  now  gone  that  war  was  no 
matter  of  romance,  but  a  process  obey- 
ing in  its  course  the  self-same  rules 
wnich  humanly  determine  the  success 
of  all  national  undertakings.    It  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  as  we  have  been  de- 
scribing, tluit  Wellington,  witli  a  hete- 
r^eneous  force  rarely  exceeding  50p(K) 
efiectiYe    troops,    and    frequently   far 
below     even      this      disproportionate 
amount,  did  first  repel,  then  attack, 
and  \iltimately  vanquish,  a  host  of  foes 
comprising  from  2lX),(XK)  to  35(),000  of 
the  finest  soldiers  of  the  French  Ein-  , 
pirc,  led  by  its  most  renowned  com-  i 
manders ;  and  such  a  feat  of  arms  does, 
indeed,  appear  to  savour  of  the  heroic  | 
or  supernatural.     But  the  game  was 
always  in  reality  on  the  cards.     Tlie  . 
mighty  armies  of  the  IVench  were  not  • 
I>ractically  available  for  a  concentrated 
effort.     The  jealousies  of  the  several 
uiarshals,  and    the   wiprioes   of   tlieir 
nominal  sovereign,  precluded  any  sys- 
tematic   co-oi)er;ition    l)ctween    them, 
and  the  Ufcessities  (.»f  sulwistence  in  a 
rude   auil    hostile   country   etfectually 
prevented    the     assemblage    for    any 
lengthened   |)ori()d   of   a   larger  force  ' 
than    the    British     commau<ler     had 
provetl  his  ability  to  encounter.     The 
campaigns  of  Talavera  and  Salamanca 
showed  Wellini^ton  that  his  army  was 
nut  likely,  under  pro]x*r  precautions,  to 
be  overmatcheil  in  the  field  ;  exi>erieuce 
soon  taujjht  him  the  limit  of  reinfi»rce- 
meuts  from  France.    In  the  next  place, 
tlie  emlmrrassmenu  and   ivspcmsibili-  ' 
ties  of  the  French  were  greatly  aug- 
mented bv  their  own  system  uf  Uictics 
anil  by  the  tletennineJl  enmity  of  the 
Spaniards.     Uelying,  according  to  Na- 
pKjleou's  ]>rintMple,  for  the  support  of 
the  war  on  the  war  itself,  they  were 
compelled  to  alienate  the  iK?ople  of  the 
country  by  ruthless   plunder,  and   to 
make  a  fortified  post  of  every  dep6t 
and  magazine.    As  the  guerilla  prac- 
tice gathered  strength  their  communi- 
cations   were    interceptetl    in    every 
direction,  and  they  commanded  not  an 


inch  of  territory  beyond  their  imme- 
diate quarters.    If  thev  quitted  a  pro- 
vince, they  lost  it ;  if  they  evacuated  a 
post  for  a  moment,  it  was  seized  by 
enemies  who  were  powerless  against 
them  in  open  field,  but  who  hung  with 
invincible  hostilitv  on  their  fianks  and 
rear.    On  the  other  hand,  Wellington 
commanded  a  compact  army  in  a  cen- 
tral   position,  from  which    he    could 
operate  in  any  direction  at  pleasure. 
Having    conclusively  proved,   against 
even  the  tenacity  and  genius  of  Mas- 
sena,  that  his  own  post  was  impregna- 
ble, he  could  strike  at  will  to  the  riglit 
or  the  left  ;  he  could  menace  Soult  in 
Andalusia,  or  Clauzel  in  Gallicia,   jy 
alarm  King  Joseph  for  his  throne  by 
marching  upon  Madrid.    He  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  necessities  which  so 
crippled  his  antagonists.    The  sea  was 
liis  own,  and  every  port  between  Lis- 
bon and  Santander  could  be  turned 
into  a  base  of  operations  and  an  unfail- 
ing source  of  supplies.    He  knew  that 
at  the  worst  he  could  hold  Portugal 
against  all  the  mif;ht  of  France,  and 
that  there  lay  obedient  to  his  baton  an 
army  competent  to  seize  and  improve 
every  opjMjrtunity  which  time  might 
bring  —  opportunities     which     could 
hardly  Ije  lackini:  under  a  system  so 
hollow  and  unsub^tantiul  as   that   on 
which  Nai)oleon'3  power  was  reared. 
These  are  the  conditions,  explanatory 
in   some  degree  of  the   result  of  the 
war ;  but  they  are  in  no  wise  disi^i- 
raging  to  those  extraordinary  talents 
which  conducted  it  to  its  conclusion. 
But   for   Wellington    these   chances 
would  have  Wen  wholly  unimproved 
and  lost.     It  is  his  transcendaut  merit 
that  he  descried  these  promising  cir- 
cumstances  when    they  were    hidden 
from  most  and  denied  by  all.     He  first 
detected  the  cajwibilities  of  Portugal  as 
a  defensive  i"Kx«*ition  ;  he  first  indicated 
the  weak  ix)int3  of  his  antagonists  ;  he 
fii-st  inspireil  confidence  in  his  soldiers. 
To  realize   the  favourable  chances  of 
the  war,  it  was  required  that  no  act  of 
imprudence    sliouM    compromise    the 
safety    of    that    army    on    which    all 
=  depended  ;  that  no  means  shoidd  be 
spared  to  maintain  its  efticiency  and  to 
;  create  a  subsidiary  fiaxe  in  the  levies 
of  the  countrj' ;  that  temptations  should 
W  resisted,  obloquy  disreganled.  an<l 
provocations  passed  by.    All  this  Wel- 
lington did,  and  did  too,  not  only  witli- 
out  support,  but  in  de»«pite  of  discou- 
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rajj't'mi'iit.  Jlc  iicviM*  cmuH  iiorsimile  ' 
his  c.miuryuu'U  of  tlio'.r  n':il  auties  or 
prosjjocis. '  They  v.iro  i.^\tr;iv:jL;:iutly 
clatml  :iL  lii.^  fii/t  ?.uooc-:*,  an- 1  propor- 
tionaicly  do.-j)«»iiiliiiii  afttTWiiriN.  He 
couhl  ucvcr  to:i  h  ihoui  to  look  iuto 
the  futui-e  or  to  U-littvo  hi  the  \*uUie  of 
.1  victory  whicli  foil  short  of  a  conquest. 
For  a  luULi  thiio  it  may  ho  saiil  that  lie 
couilu«'leii  tlio  war  I'li  hi-iuwii  respuii- 
sibility  aluiie,  fur  tlie  Ministry,  evcu 
when  frivuurahly  tHsjn>sed,  woi*c  uu- 
ahlc  t«»  f-en«l  him  «.lo'|uaio  succour.^. 
auJ  thciv  was  an  ( >i»i>osiitiou  ever 
iva«ly  tu  ]»r«»nlh-!y  an<l  Ucnounoe  calu- 
mitic'^  A\h it'll  tlit-y  wvw  tlnini^  their 
l>est  tu  ne'.*a-iun.  On  tln'  si»ut,  too,  he 
was  C:iItininiatotl  aul  thwarted  iu 
iivary  i>u^-ihh'  way  hy  the  very  i>coi)lc 
\\h«i-i;  riiu-i'  he  was  .-^lutainiug.  Iho 
Spahi.>>h  (MiieraN  eiuriini))ort.*«l  his 
mo\iniiil>  while  ihi"  S|>;iiji.-.h  Ooveru- 
nifi*L.  uiuh-r  the  ili-'iikfion  vi'  lh«.'  |k.'1)U- 
laev  ui  Oi'liz,  vi.il.'icil  rv^ry  en^airc- 
niont  with  him  n^  ^jitii  a<  it  \va.s  m:iiJe. 
Yet,  un-ier  all  tht'-i-  I'ireum-itanec-s.  he 
jHjrM-vcKid.  l[i'  alon--.  at  an  unrly 
lK»riuil,  ilelectctl  the  e>.SL*nlial  unsounil- 
ues-i  of  the  IVeneh  jMnver,  an- 1  reite- 
rated liid  u-ssn ranee rf  of  eventual  suc- 
cess. He  arj^u«'«l  with  hU  nwu  Go- 
vernment, tempi  iri/rd  with  his  Spanish 
colleagues,  and  f\en  nnivinCL-d  the 
patriot  mol).  Jiy  iiuv-«'i;nii  evrtions 
and  extraordinary  ^kill  hf  rai.-L-d  a 
body  of  niilitiaiiii'ii  and  riMTuits  into 
an  army  unparalK'h-d  f-'r  its  «'xe»'lhnce, 
and  hy  a  ?ju«VfSsiiiii  «»f  vi<*tnrirs  lit-  at 
lent^tli  tau.dit  hi-  dis.-un tinted  o.mn- 
tryuK-n  tu  kn-iw  tlu'ir  «>wu  military 
eapaeitirs  ainl  to  1»  lievo  in  the  furtune 
of  their  arms.  U  w;;-.  this  frradual 
ereati'^n  of  mi'.ms  and  puwcr  which 
cummunicale  I  su  «li^lin**tive  a  charac- 
ter t.>  tlif.'  war.  Sir  Arthur  Well es ley 
uriginally  eailed  with  a  handful  of 
troops  on  an  '•exi»edilion"  tu  IVrtu- 
gal.  He  ri -turned  the  eummandcr  of 
i«uch  a  ih'iti.-ih  army  as  had  never  he- 
fore  U?cn  seen,  and*  the  CMnijueror  in 
Huch  a  war  as  ha^l  m-ver  h  'tore  been 
m:iiutaincd.  SiiiLrh*  handi- 1,  Eu'rhnd 
had  en«'«jnntcn'.l  mid  clef.'.'ited  those 
redoubtabh."  le^'i'»ns  uf  I'ri'ii'M',  l)efure 
wliich  Cuntineiital  Kur.>pe  hii'l  hither- 
tt>  !»ucen!iil>ed.  She  had  became  a 
prmcipal  in  the  j/reai  I Jirn]Han  stru^j;- 
gle,  and,  by  the  talents  and  fi»rtuiie 
(if  her  1,'reat  «unnnand«'r,  had  entitled 
heraelf  to  nu  ."-econd  place  in  the 
couuciU  of  the  wurld.    it  is  as  well, 


perhapd,  that  our  subject  demaada 
no  s^Kicial  notice  of  that  inTineible 
army  by  wliich  these  feats  vera 
wrought'  When  the  war  vaa  sum- 
marily concluded  by  the  ruin  of  one 
of  the  Wlligerents,  it  had  penetrated 
the  French  territory  an  fiir  as  Bor- 
deaux. There  it  was  broken  up.  Of 
its  famous  ivpmeutM,  Rome  were  cairied 
aci*u>s  the  Atlantic  to  be  launched 
het>dlessly  agaiutit  the  redoubts  of  New 
Orleans*.  Runie  Miip|>cd  off  to  perish  in 
the  riee  nwamiM  of  Antigua,  and  soms 
retaineil  to  ixirtioipate  in  one  more 
1  Hit  tie  f«  *r  V  i  ctury .  But  from  this  point 
its  renuwii  lives  in  history  alone;  its 
merits  never  met  the  recognition  whidi 
was  their  due.  and  our  own  generation 
has  witnessed  the  tardy  aoknowkdAS- 
nieut.  by  a  piece  rif  riband  and  a  me&l, 
of  ilee.'U  which  forty  years  before 
proved  the  Kalvatiou  of  Europe  and 
th''  immortal  jjlory  of  Britain. 

J)nrin|;  the  memorable  events  whidi 
we  have  been  tleftcribing  the  character 
anil  p(>.sitiun  of  AVelliugton  had  ristn 
to  a  signal  pitch  of  reputation  Mad 
e^^ieem.  A  successful  soldier  and  a 
popular  commander  he  had  been  ae- 
cuunted  from  the  beginning,  but  he 
was  now  I'ccogiiized  as  something  infi- 
nitely moiv.  By  de^qrrees  the  Spanish 
war  h.-ul  become  a  conspicuous  elanent 
in  the  mighty  Euro^KVOii  struggle;  and 
it  was  the  only  war.  indeed,  in  which 
an  a-«cendant  was  i>ermanently  nuun- 
tainetl  over  the  star  of  Napoleon.  All 
eyes  were  therefore  turned  upon  the 
general  enjoying  such  an  exclusive 
privih'gc  of  genius  or  fortune.  Nor 
were  his  merits  limited  to  the  field  of 
kittle  alone.  He  was  the  TisiUe 
adviser  of  Sjiauish  and  Portugese 
statvHmeii«  and  whatever  administn- 
tive  successes  awaited  their  efforts 
were  due  to  no  counsels  but  his.  His 
clear  vi.sion  and  steady  judgment  ^ 
cntan;;led  :dl  the  intricacies  of  demo- 
cratii*  intrigues  or  courtly  corruption, 
and  detected  at  once  the  path  of 
wisiloni  ami  policy.  It  was  impossibly 
too.  that  his  views  should  be  confinsa 
to  the  J^cniusuhi.  In  those  days  sH 
ijolitics  woi*c  a  cosmopolitan  character. 
There  was  but  one  great  question  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  world — ^Europesn 
freedom  or  Kuropeau  servitude,— the 
**  French  Empire  on  one  ude  and  a 
,  coalition  of  adversaries  or  Tietims  a 
i  the  other.  Welllngt<»i*s  070  warn  out 
over  the  pLiins  of  Gennaaj,  ow  tht 
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wilds  of  Rusasio,  on  the  shores  of  the  { 
Baltic,  and  the  islands  of  the  Meditcr-  | 
lanean.  His  sagacity  estimated  every 
combination  at  its  true  import,  and 
measured  the  effects  of  every  expedi- 
tion, while  his  victories  served  to  clieck 
despondency  or  animate  resistance  in 
countries  far  removed  from  the  scene 
of  his  o})erations.  The  battle  of  Sala- 
manca was  celebrated  by  the  retiring 
Rusaians  with  rejoicings  which  feU 
ominously  on  the  ears  of  their  pur- 
suers, and  the  triumph  of  Yittoria  de- 
termined the  wavering  policy  of  Aus- 
tria against  the  tottering  fortunes  of 
Napoleon.  These  circumstances  lent  a 
weight  to  the  words  of  Wellington 
such  as  had  rarely  been  before  expe- 
rienced either  by  statesman  or  soldier. 
On  all  points  relating  to  the  one  great 
problem  of  the  day  his  opinion  was 
anxiously  asked  and  respectfully  re- 
ceived— and  not  by  his  own  Govern- 
ment alone,  but  by  all  Cabinets  con- 
oemed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  pending 
struggle.  WTien,  therefore,  the  disso- 
lution of  Najx)leon'8  empire  compelled 
a  new  organization  of  !bVance,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  promptly  despatched 
to  Paris  as  the  person  most  competent 
to^advise  and  instruct  the  new  Admi- 
nistration —  four  days  only  elapsing 
between  his  departure  from  the  head 
of  the  army  and  his  appearance  as 
British  Ambassador  at  the  Tuilerios. 
Within  a  week,  again,  f>f  this  time  he 
was  precipitately  recalled  to  Madrivl, 
as  the  only  individual  who  by  his 
experience,  knowledge,  and  inlluoncc 
could  compose  the  ditferences  between 
the  Spanisli  people  and  tlieir  malicious 
Sovereign ;  and  before  six  months  had 
passed  he  was  on  his  way  to  Vienna 
as  the  representative  of  his  country  in 
the  great  congress  of  nations  which 
was  to  determine  the  settlement  of  the 
world.  These  practical  testimonies  to 
his  renown  throw  wholly  into  the 
shade  those  incidental  hononi-s  and 
decorations  by  which  national  acknow- 
ledgments are  convoyed,  and  it  is  al- 
most superftuous  to  add  that  all  the 
titles  and  distinctions  at  the  command 
of  Crowns  and  Cabinets  were  show- 
ered upon  the  liberator  of  the  Penin- 
sula and  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon. 
Talavera  had  made  him  a  baron  and  a 
viscount ;  Ciudad  Rodrigo  an  carl,  Sa- 
lamanca a  marquis,  and  Yittoria  a 
duke;  and  as  these  honours  had  all 
accumuUted  in  his  absence,  his  suc- 


cessive patents  were  read  together  in 
a  single  day,  as  he  took  his  seat  for 
the  first  time,  and  with  the  highest 
rank,  among  the  peers  of  England. 

But  his  military  services  were  not 
yet  quite  concluded — they  were  to  ter- 
minate in  a  more  brilliant  though  not 
more  substantial    triumph   than  had 
been  won  on  the  fields  of  Spain.  While 
the  allied  Sovereigns  were  wrangling 
over  the  trophies  of  their  success,  their 
terrible    antagonist   reappeared    once 
more.     Napoleon  wasja^ain  in  Paris, 
and,  aided  by  the  devotion  of  his  ad- 
herents, the  military  capacities  of  the 
nation,  and  the  numbers  of  veteran 
soldiers  who  at  the  peace  had  been 
released  from  imprisonment,  he  speed- 
ily advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army 
as  formidable  as  that  of  Austerlitz  or 
Friedland.    At  the  first  rumours  of 
war  the  contingent  of  England  had 
been    intrusted    to    Wellington,   who 
occupied  in  Belgium  the  post  of  hon- 
I  our  and  peril.    Of  all  the  mighty  re- 
I  inforcements  announced   none  but  a 
Pru.ssian    corps  was   at  hand,  when, 
without  warning  given,   the    French 
Emperor  fell  headlong  on  his  enemies 
at  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras.    The  Didce 
had  sketched  out  a  scheme  of  hostili- 
ties with  his  usual  deci.sion,  and  was 
i  prepared  to  take  the  field  with  his 
usual  confidence,  but  the  loss  of  that 
j  army  which  "  could  go  anywhere  and 
do  an}'thing"  was  now  grievously  felt. 
The  trooj>s  of  Napoleon  were  the  very 
1  finest  of  the  Empire— the  true  repre- 
scnt;itive3  of  the   Grand  Army;    but 
!  Wellington's  motley  force    comprised 
only  33,000  British,  and  of  these  only  a 
I  a  portion  was  contributed  by  the  re- 
'  doubtable  old  regiments  of  the  Penin- 
'  sula.    Nevertheless,  with  these  in  the 
'  front  line,  and  with  Bnmswickers,  Bel- 
,  gians,  Dutch,  and  Germans  in  support, 
'  the  British  general  awaited  at  Avater- 
loo  the  imi)etuou3  onset  of  Napoleon, 
;  at  length  won  that  crowning  victory 
'  which  is  even  yet  familiar  to  the  mind* 
;  of  Englishmen.    That  this  final  con- 
I  quest    added  much    more  than  bril- 
I  liaucy  to  the  honours  of  Wellington  is 
:  what  cannot  be  said.    The  campaign 
i  was  not  long  enough  for  strategy,  nor 
was  the  battle  fought  by  manoeuvres ; 
1  but  whatever  could  be  done  by  a  gene- 
ral was  done  by  England's  Duke,  and 
this  distinct,  and,  as  it  were,  personal 
conflict  between  the  two  ffreat  com- 
manders of  the  age,  naturally  invested 
o  2 
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the  conciueror  with  a  peculiar  lustre  of 
renown. 

Thus  frir  wo  have  chiefly  reviewed 
the  inciilents  of  the  life  of  the  great 
Duke  as  a  soldier  and  commander, 
using  for  the  most  part  the  words  of 
an  able  writer  in  tne  "Times."  We 
now  pass  to  a  period  of  his  history 
entirely  new,  and  ent^r  upon  the  con- 
sidci-ation  of  his  character,  ability,  and 
principles  as  a  politician  and  civilian, 
m  which  capacities  he  has  been  scarcely 
less  distinguished  than  as  the  greatest 
general  of  his  age  and  country.  In 
these  new  phases  of  his  character  and 
aspects  of  his  career,  as  much  for  the 
sake  x>f  variety  as  from  preference,  we 
give  the  portrait  drawn  by  the  "  Illus- 
trated London  News." 

Very  rarely  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
conquerors  or  generals  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  civil  atfairs  of  the  coun- 
tries they  may  have  conquered,  served, 
or  saved.  Alexander  and  Ctesar  are 
examples  hi  the  ancient  world  ;  Napo- 
leon among  contemporaries:  for,  al- 
though he  lived  to  accomplish  wonders 
in  the  internal  organization  of  France, 
his  loudest  complaint,  and  his  strongest 
plea,  with  posteritv,  was,  that  he  was. 


his  political  career  under  circumatanoea 
at  once  favourable  and  unfaTOurable. 
With  the  prestige  of  his  conquests  still 
around  him ;  with  the  vivid  remem- 
brance in  men^s  minds  of  the  great 
,  scene  that  had  attended  his  first  en- 
I  trance  into  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
:  when  the  eulogistic  gratitude  of  his 
I  countrymen,    expressed    through    the 
;  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
i  furnished  the  noblest  justification  that 
could    be    offered    for    the    dignities 
j  heaped  on  him  by  the  Crown ;  with 
these  brilliant  accessories,  and  while 
still  in  the  full  vigour  of  early  man- 
:  hood,  that  the  Duke  of  WellingtiOD 
should  have  lived  to  fulfil  all  the  great 
i  expectations  that  had  been  formed  of 
I  him,  from  his  conduct  in  India,  while 
entrusted  with  the  civil  administration 
'  of  conquered  provinces,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  had  perused  hia  Peninsular 
despatches — ^not  yet  communicated  to 
the  world — ^this  might  have  been  looked 
upon  but  as  the  natural  consequence 
01  great  services  and  a  grand  reputa- 
tion.   Yet,  flattering  and  fiivourable 
.  as  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
;  the  Duke  entered  the  political  arena, 
there  were  other  and  hidden  causes  at 
work  which  silently  and  secretly  tended 
to  undermine  his  great  influence,  and 


in  a  manner,  forced  into  perpetual  war,  :  to  destroy,  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
was  suddenly  arrested  iu  his  career  as  great  majority  of  his  countrymen,  the 
a  ruler,  aud  that  had  he  been  spared  brilliant  prestige  derived  from  hia  mili- 
to  "  fulfil  his  mission,"  he  would  hiive    tary  services. 


developed  still  grander  plans. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  fa- 
voured, in  this  respect,  more  than  any 
other  great  commander,  of  past  or  pre- 
sent times.  After  a  military  career  of 
unparalleled  glory — the  time  occupied 
in  nis  achievements,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  interests  at  stake,  being  consi- 
dered— fortune  reserved  for  him  a  civil 
career,  which,  if  it  was  less  brilliant  ui  its 
incidents,  was  certainly  of  scarcely  less 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
After  nearly  twenty  years  of  war,  in 
which  conquest  seemed  an  ine visible 
result  of  hU  appearance  in  the  field, 
it  was  his  lot  to  pass  through  more 
than  five-and-thii'ty  yeai^s  of  civil  ac- 
tivity ;  (luring  the  greater  part  of 
which  period  he  was  the  most  promi- 
nent and  influential  among  our  states- 
m3n,  as  in  the  former  part  of  Ids  life 
he  had  been  the  foremost  man  in  an 
age  productive  to  a  marvel  in  military 
talent. 


It  is  one  of  the  necessary  and  salu- 
tary consequences  of  our  constitutional 
system  of  government,  that  public  men 
are  not  always  esteemed  in  proportion 
to  their  actual  personal  merits ;  that  is 
to  say,  according  to  their  intellect,  ex- 
perience, sagacity,  and  general  political 
talent ;  but  that  they  stand  or  fall,  in 
the  public  esteem,  by  the  opinions 
wliicii  they  may  entertain  on  great 
disputed  questions,  and  the  degree  in 
which  they  may  oppose  or  support  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  It  is  not  here 
necessary  to  moralise  on  this  notorious 
fact— its  notoriety  is  suflicient.  Three 
of  the  most  eminent  of  British  subjects 
during  the  present  century  have  mar- 
vellously exemplified  the  power  of  the 
popular  will  iu  this  respect.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  while  he  stood  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  defunct  Toryism,  was  held  up 
as  an  object  of  antagonism  for  the 
.  people ;  Lord  Brougluim,  i^iile  still 
I  Hemy  Brougham  wad  the  ekiqueut 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  commenced  j  champion  of  popular  riglhtii^  wm  on  the 
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other  hand,  a  popular  irlol.  VHien  Sir 
Robert  Peel  discovered  that  the  tend- 
enoy  of  the  age  was  ail  verso  to  liis 
earlier  creed,  aud  Ixildly  resolved  to 
ueet  the  wants  aud  wishes  of  the 
nation,  the  popular  antagonism  became 
converted  mto  enthur^iaMtio  admii-a- 
tiou :  while  Lonl  lirougham,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obtrusive  ]>ropiigandi8m 
of  his  late  react i<»nary  opinions,  has 
htet  his  ]Kipularity.  and  lH?en  ranked 
with  the  enemies  of  the  peojJe. 

During  a  part  of  his  long  career,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  subjected  to 
similar  vicissitudes-  was  alternately 
the  object  of  i)opular  dis])aragement 
(to  use  the  milaost  term),  and  of  popu- 
lar respi'ct.  It  is  well  to  know  that 
public  men  in  Enghind  are  so  consti- 
tuted that,  without  hardening  their 
hearts  towards  their  countrymen,  when 
ihoy  believe  tliem  to  be '  ungrateful, 
they  can  maintain  their  equilibrium 
alike  amidst  adulati«.>n  ami  censure, 
popularity  and  unyK»i»ularity,  love  and 
hatred.  It  was  the  natnnil  privilege 
aud  advantas^  of  Wellington  that  he 
was  plivsicalfv  and  mentally  so  organ- 
ised as  tt»  l>e,  we  will  n<»t  s;iy  insensi- 
ble, but  imiHTvious  to  all  such  influ- 
ences. His  common  sense  protected 
ami  ^liiolde<l  him  alike  against  tlattciy 
and  «'dium.  He  best  knew,  bt-tter  than 
his  euliiLrists,  in  wliat  lie  had  n*ally 
done  g.iiiil  riiid  mtvciI  liis  ci»untry ;  so 
iJiat  ho  «vniM  at!*-T«l  ti»  wt-igh  and  test 
:Ii**  praises  awarded  fnr  his  dreds  ;  and 
etjually.  whrn  lulov  in  litV  thi»  current 
t-inivd  a[;ain>t  him,  he  wa>  the  titling 
ju-L'f  I't  lii»  iiwii  motivt'Nan«l  prinriples 
■l'  iuti-'H.  His  ailamaniiiM'  nature  stood 
by  him  thron;^h  all  trials;  and  >vhen 
at  lust,  his  O'lidiict  pn'vod  tliat,  in 
I'b-itructing  the  public  will.  In*  hail  not 
a«"l'.*d  fi'-ni  i»inv  nb-siina^'V,  Imi  rather 
fri'in  liis  own  i'K'as  t.if  his  duty  anil  of 
the  phil>»«>pliy  i.f  >tatcsmanship  ;  and 
wh'-n  ill.'  i'lwf:  mi»n'  ri'«vivcd  ihi'  lung- 
-■1-}  1  li-k-il  <»\ali«.'n>  •»!"  his  C'.»\intry7ii..'n. 
hv  -imwo'l  liiniM'lf  as  littl«'  moved  in 
M.-  i.ii'-  i"i>e  a^  h«*  hail  bi'eii  in  the 
•  ti)»-r. 

'I'l.e  |.  .liliial  lite  .l"  the  Duke  ff 
Wi-lhiii^'ii.n  i»i-;;an  inau^pieiMU>ly.  The 
.:i«  :ii  t'liemy  ni'  KuLjland  In-ing  lai«l  low, 
::.■•  eiiipin*  began  to  feel  the  reaction 
•:  ii-eqiiriit  on  a  loicj  |N>riod  i'f  mail 
'.•x-itemeiit.  Enorui«»us  debts  had  1.>een 
.'  .iitra't.  l  ;  Ml  artitii'ial  pro^|vrity  had 
I"ii.:^'  -jOr-i-ti-.l,  whieh  Mas  now  to 
■  h.'Mv     t|)»»  iiAtiiiu  liad  ridden  on  the 


high  tide  of  enthusiasm  till  the  prosaic 
facts  of  life  were  disagreeable,  if  not 
intolerable ;  war  prices,  scarcely  felt 
during  the  war,  became  unbearable  in 
a  time  of  |)eaco ;  an  active,  energetic, 
and  most  able  Opposition  in  ooth 
houses  of  Parliament  was  engaged  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  was  en- 
gaged in  arousing  the  attention  of  the 
public  at  large  to  the  enormous  abuses 
that  had  crept  into  public  affairs 
during  a  succession  of  corrupt,  not  to 
say  profligate,  Administrations,  fos- 
tered and  shielded  in  the  shadow  cast 
on  domestic  Government  by  the  events 
on  the  Continent.  The  ancient  spirit 
of  the  British  people — their  love  of 
self-government  (not  stifled  by  the 
disastrous  result  of  the  attempts  of  the 
French  in  the  same  direction)  was  once 
more  aroused  ;  and  once  more  they 
sought,  though  for  long  in  vain,  to 
realise  the  practical  blessings  of  the 
theoretical  lioerty  guaranteed  by  their 
Constitution ;  in  tine,  the  nation  was 
being  prepan^d  for  one  of  those  great 
convulsive  throes — one  of  those  im- 
pulsive movements  which,  at  various 
times,  have  characterised  its  history, 
and  in  the  course  of  which,  as  expe- 
rience showed,  the  people  would  be 
prepare<l  to  sweep  away  any  obstruc- 
tions, whether  of  Keputations,  of  Men, 
or  of  Instituti«»ns,  that  «"ould  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  accomplisliment  of  their 
I  riu'htei'ais  will.  Now  the  Duke  of 
1  Wellington,  by  the  Ct institution  of  his 
:  mind,  by  his  hercdiinrv  associations, 
I  by  his  iH»rsonal  pivterenees,  by  his 
!  military  habits,  an«!,  let  us  add,  by  his 
■  conscientious  convietions,  was  utterly 
i  and  'sternly  upi>osed  to  all  this  new 
'  and  agitating  spirit  i*i  inquiry  aud 
i-eform.  He  lookeil  n|Kin  the  measures 
proposed,  a  nil  on  the  i^.>^t^lments  of 
.  the  niMvement.  with  equal  scorn.  Hia 
tixeil  iileas  led  him  to  ^e.•^ist  Catholic 
Eman«;iii;ai*)n,  Fi.M'al  I  led  net  ion.  Par- 
liamentary lleform  -every  pro]>osition, 
in  short,  that  wits  adv(M'ateil  by  (Irey, 
Brougham,  Tierney — nay,  in  some  in- 
btamvs.  even  by  that  brilliant  cham- 
J  lion  of  his  own  peeuliar  jiirty — Can- 
ning. He  ever  wmshijUKHi  a  i)olitical 
god.  Terminus.  Not  greater  was  his 
'  dislike  to  the  measures  than  his  con- 
tempt for  the  ]>ress,  that  most  potent 
yet  developiuLT  agent  in  their  acconi 
plishment.  lie  had  suffered  so  much 
m  Portugsil  and  S|>aiu  from  **  those 
i  rascally  newspaper^''    as   he    termed 
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them,  that  he  forgot  tlie  vast  tliffer- 
ence  between  a  jonnxnlist  who,  in  hi« 
avidity  for  uewn,  betrayeil  to  the  enemy 
the  poaitious  or  plans  of  tho  British 
forces  abroa<l,  ami   tlio  organ   of  the 

Imblic  wisheH  at  home,  engapeil  in  a 
egitimate  cnisade  against  corruption 
and  administrative  tyranny.  All  these 
things  considered,  one  cannot  marvel 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should 
have  stood  in  imminent  danger  of 
seeing  his  )v)pularity  wane,  or  that  in 
the  course  or  a  few  years  he  should 
have  l>ecome,  in  tho  popular  mind  ho 
identified  with  tho  hated  system  of 
Government,  that  no  small  portion  of 
the  hatred  it  excited  should  nave  been 
concentrated  on  himself. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  some  time 
after  the  great  events  of  1816  tliat  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  l>cgan  to  take  any 
prominent  part  in  Home  politics.  He 
attended  with  tolerable  regularity  in 
IVrliament,  and  voted  with  tho  Tory 
Ministry  of  the  day,  but  rarely  took 
any  jmrt  in  the  debates.  In  IhlH  he 
was  appointed  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  an  office  which  he  continued 
to  fill  until  several  years  after  a  great 
schism  arose  in  the  Tory  jiarty.  In 
181  n  the  [)uke  made  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  embodying  one  of  a  series  of 
energetic  protests  against  (-atholic 
Emancipation.  It  is  <hie,  however,  to 
the  political  memory  of  the  Duke,  to 
say  that  he  never  took  a  religious  or 
sectarian,  but  always  what  may  fairly 
bo  called  a  Ktat<iKnmnlike  view  of  that 
que:*tion.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  he  had  sat  in  tho  Irish 
Parliament,  and  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  he 
had  fir^t  been  appomted  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  An  Irisliman 
by  birth,  ho  had  thus  enjoyed  many 
opix)rt unities  of  studying  the  C\itholic 
question  in  its  L>earings  on  Stat-e  policy. 
At  the  same  time,  he  always  pro- 
claimed the  j?reat  princinle  that  differ^ 
ence  of  religion  was  no  ai8<|ualiHcation 
for  the  public  service ;  and  although 
he  then  opposed  not  only  Mr.  Pitt's 
transmitted  scheme  of  Emancij>ation, 
but  also  the  suggested  increase  of  the 
grant  to  Maynooth,  he  did  so  avowedly 
not  in  animosity  towards  his  Catholic 
countrymen,  but  becaibie,  on  iwlitieal 
grounds,  he  dreade<l  an  increase  to  the 
political  power  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  the  speech  in  1819,  already  referred 


to,  the  same  view  is  taken ;  and  it  is 
also  remarkable  for  that  flrankneas  and 
plain  speaking  which  characterized  the 
buke's  speeches  when  he  becuna  s 
more  important  political  character. 
He  did  not  disguise  that  tbe  Protest- 
ant religion  wa^  hateful  in  Ireland,  ss 
having  oeen  imposed  by  the  sword ; 
and  lie  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  Catholics  would  use  any 
power  conceded  to  them  in  the  reco- 
very not  only  of  their  lost  possessions, 
but  also  of  the  alienated  poesessionf 
of  the  Church.  Still  he  did  not  object 
to  emanci])atii>n,  if  adequate  politieal 
securities  could  be  procured ;  but  he 
frankly  confessed  his  conviction  that 
such  securities  were  imixwsible.  It  u 
curious  to  notice,  that  the  Duke,  at  this 
early  ijeriod,  touched  on  one  point 
which  has  much  occupied  men's  minds 
at  the  present  time — that  of  a  veto  in 
the  British  Crown  on  the  appointment 
of  C*atholic  Bishops.  At  that  date^  the 
Pope  had  willingly  yielded  this  eon- 
cession  on  his  i)art,  reserving  only  to 
himself  the  spiritual  ordix&ation ;  irat 
the  Irish  had  exjpreraed  the  strongest 
disapproval  of  this  scheme  as  an  attadi 
on  their  national  independenee.  Undo' 
these  circumstances,  tne  Duke  thought 
it  was  impossible  at  that  date  to  con- 
cede Emancipation  consistently  with 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  Churbh ; 
but,  at  tho  sjime  time,  he  set  an  exam- 
j  pie  to  the  Eldons  and  Pereivals  of 
1  looking  at  the  subject  from  a  politiesl 
rather  than  from  a  religious  point  of 
view.  Nine  years  after,  and  within  s 
very  few  months  of  his  standing  fiir* 
ward  as  the  agent  of  Emancipation, 
the  Duke  repented  his  belief  m  the 
impossibility  of  its  being  granted. 

We  now  leap  to  the  year  1883,  when 
we  lind  the  Duke  of  Wellington  «iee 
more  engaged  in  the  service  of  Ui 
country  abroad.  It  was  no  new jpon- 
tion  for  him  Uy  be  engaged  as  a  mpk>- 
I  matist  and  plenipotentiary ;  he  nsd 
already  manifested  an  extraordinuj 
capacity  for  those  functions,  althoop 
his  calibre  was  too  large  to  peimit  Ku 
being  employed  in  the  ordinary  fbne^ 
tions  of  an  ambassador,  except  on 
veiy  important  occasions.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  Mr.  Canning  on  his  being 
ap]>ointed  Foreign  Secretary,  in  1883, 
was  to  nominate  the  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton  OS  Plenipotentiary  at  the  <>>ngresi 
of  Verona.  It  was  well  that  a  man  of 
his  stamp  was  so  sent^  for  when  the 
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Duko  reached  Pnrw  on  liw  way,  instead 
of  finding  tlmt  the  relative  jxiHition-s  of 
Russia  nnd  Turkey  won IilK»  the  ohjeot 
of  the  consultations  of  that  Cnnj^ress, 
it  appeared  that  the  grcjit  object  of  tho 
Allieti   Sovoreigiw   w:w  to   dftenuin*! 
the   oimditiona  of  au  intorvoiitiou   in 
t>ie   domestic   atfairs   of  Snain.      The 
Duke  of  Wellington  ininictliatt>ly  eoni- 
uiunicated  this  intelligcnct^  to  Mr.  C*an- 
uing.    ilemamling    iustnicliuus.      Mr. 
Cannijiga  reply  was  proni]tt  and  de- 
ciMve.       He     wiid,     that,    if     France 
attcnipte^l   an   interferentv    in    Spain, 
whethrr   by  arms  or  by  threat.-*,  tlie 
Duke  was  frankly  and  ])t»renipti)nly  to 
de<:Irire  that  to  any  su«'h  intt'rfenin*e, 
ix^nie    what    mij,'ht.   his    Majesty   thi'*  | 
Kinf^  Would  not  be  a  parJy.     Actinic  ! 
fn  thfjML*  instructions, the  DuKeopj^i.-jetl  ! 
the    prt»jei*t  ;     an^l    when     tin*    tnhor 
j.'Owers   nsolvrd    on    isiilatini;    thi-in- 
selvos  from  Siuiin,  the  Duke  df  "\Vrl- 
linprtmi  I'efused  tn  witli«li*aw  nnr  Ani- 
ba^^atlor.  but    left   hiiu   there,  in  the 
h'>[.»e  th.it  he  might,  by  hi^  g<^i-Hl  nfVici»<i,  ! 
atiate    the   annoyance    and    irritalinn  ^ 
f»cca**ionetl  to  the  prouil  Si)auish  i>eople  , 
l-y  the  conduct  of  the  lloly  Alliance. 
SuKsequcntly,  Mr.  Canning  requested 
the  l>uke  of  Wellington  to  l>e«*«Mne  the 
mc'linm    of  a   s]iecial    <-  nimiini<.*ation 
whieh    lie   «le>iretl    to   aJilrvss   ti»   tlie  , 
Spanihh  (Jovernmoni  ;  and  in  ^eleeting 
the  l)nke«'t'  Wellington  he  wished  to  | 
pay  a   eMnipliment   to  liini   pi-rrfinially,  ! 
and  at  tip*  sann'  linit-  to  increase  tiie 
]ir«'>bability  of  his  wishes  bring  aeeiMh'd 
to,  fp.:ii  th'Mr  being  conveyed  t)i rough 
f-ne    who    hnd    nndered    such    grt-at  I 
-vrviiv>  to  the  Spanish  nation.  ! 

In  The  y.:ir  iSiIO.  the  Duke  of  Wei-  j 
lingt'.'n  again  tignred   in  a  diploniatic 
/•apaiity.     Tin-  end»as>y  to  St.  IVters-  i 
burgh  i.<  UMially  held  to  ej«nfir  a  mark 
r*f  great  hi-noiir.      TIm'  l)ukf  w:is  smt 
thither.  an«l  his  aju^ointment  tallinl   in  j 
dat*-    with    til''    arrivrtl    of    the    allied  " 
■iriny  i'l  I'.nri-.   Th*"  Kmperor  <'f  Russia 

.-ci/'.-'l  "u  1 1 ca-i'»n  t.>  i»;iy  the  Duke 

<''f    Weillng'-n    a    \i.rv   distinguished 
Ci»njplii'niit.     He  ;uldri-.-fd  io  him  an 
auti.graj'li   I'-iti-r.  a?iin.\in«"ing   that,  in  ■ 
■•■■n>id«-r.iUii!i  i.f  ]\\^  gn-at  niialiiics  jis 
.1    ^I'ldii-r   au'l   a   ri\ili.-in,  and    of  the  i 
■  ii-iiii.'MJ-hi-.l  -rrvii'i-  In*  ha»l  ron«lervd  I 
to    K.ir-.jH-,   ilir  Sin-'lt'nk-^  ri'Ltim.-nt  of 
inf:»ntr\.  wlii-'h  lin-l  1  'fn  nrL'.-Oiizf'l  by 
IVti-r  till'  tiji-ar.  ai'l   whii-h  was  hell 
to  I—  i  n*'  «-f  tl.i-  i'r;»ek   regiments  of 
the  Hn-^::in  lino.  Hould  thenceforth  be 


called  tlu'  Duke  of  Wellington's  regi- 
ment. Tins  ivgiraent  was  one  of  tho«* 
which  had  been  under  the  Duke\*« 
giMieral  command  as  the  <*enerali.s.4inui 
of  the  allied  forces. 

The  otliaj  of  Commander-in-chief 
fell  into  the  gift  of  the  ministry  <»n  the 
deatli  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was 
immediately  ctaiferi-ed,  with  the  unani- 
mous a]>]iroval  of  the  nation,  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

We   now   a]»proach   an   era    in    the 
Duke's   life  when  he  may  Iv  said  to 
have    tirst    enten*d   on    his   jieriod   of 
uni>oi>ularity.     Ani^nix    the    Tories,  as 
pi'liticians.   there    was   one   man    who 
was  the  object  of  ]»o])ular  symiKilhy — 
not  m«)re  on  account  of  his  gcnins,  for 
statesmanship,  an«l  the   fadchiation  of 
hi.-s  i»ratory,  than  for  the  enlarged  and 
liberal  character  of  his  views  on  the 
^ubject  of  Catholic  Kmancipation  and 
foreign    poliey.     Canning  was  now  t> 
reeeive,  at  the  hands  of  his  sovereign, 
the  ri;ward  of  his  brilliant  career.     On 
the  retirement  of  the  F^irl  of  Liverpool, 
early  in  the  year  IS*J7,  King  (Jeorge 
IV.  tlesired  Mr.  (*:aming  to  form  un 
ailministration.      The  public  were  sur- 
l)ri.seil,  Imt  much  pleas«^(l,at  this  recog- 
nition   of  the    claims   of  genius   over 
thoso    t.f  rank    «.»r   riUiine.      But   the 
chiff  niend'ers  cf  the  late  aiiministra- 
tioii,   having   all    j.liMig    «ii1f.  i>'d    from 
Canning  on  the  great   •|nestit.n  of  Ca- 
thi»lie   emancipation   eliosr  to   assume 
that  he  would  pn^jiose  a  measure  on 
tin'  subject  ;  an<l.  witlnuit  allowing  the 
the  new  ministers  the  time  necessary 
for  nfgi»tiati«>n  or  explanation,  six  of 
tln-m    simultaneimsly    gave    in    their 
n•<i._rnation^.      Of  these   the    Duke  of 
W.Uingi,,],    and   Mr.    Teel  were    the 
nnist    ini]>ortant.      Tlu-y    were    imme- 
diati'ly    chargi;«l    with    }iers«»nal    and 
iLrn-bie  ni'jtives  :   more  especially  the 
Dukt'  't'  Wellington  was  eonsi«lei-ed  to 
have  shown  a  marked  hostility  to  the 
iii'W    Tremier.    because    he    not    only 
resiL'ne«l  his  otfice  as  Master-General 
"f   the    Onlnancc,  but   alsn   the   Com- 
mand-in-Chief,whii'h  political etiquetto 
permit t«^d  to  be  hehl  by  an  ailvcraary 
of  the  g<»vernment  of  the  day. 

A  tirrci*  couiroversy  arose  at  once 
.".s  to  the  m.itivcs  ,*f  the  sec^'iiing 
ininistei<--  a  r  -ntriiVrr^y  wlii-'h  was 
ri.JnWfil  ab-'iii  -!\  V  ar-  au'o  by  Lor- 1 
<b.i:«'  l*..i:i!ii«'lv  a-i-l  Mr.  Di^raeli. 
wlu-n  tlu'ir  "■■jv  .  was  to  tlimMLV  tli.' 
ehara«'ter    of  Sir    T^ohert    IV.*).      Tl  - 
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public  at  large  are  now  better  in- 
scructe<l  in  poUtical  affairs  than  they 
then  were  ;  and  they  know  how  com- 
parativtrly  little  purely  personal  mo- 
tives influence  the  political  combina- 
tions of  public  men. 

Without  attempting  hero  to  settle 
the  general  conditions  of  such  a  con- 
troversy, we  give  the  correspondence 
that  took  place  between  the  Duke  and 
Mr.  Canning,  ^-ith  some  subsequent 
observations  by  the  former  in  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct.  'Mr.  Canning 
opened  the  correspondence  with  the 
following  letter : — 

TO  HIS  CUACE  THE   DUKE    OP  WELLINUTON. 
Foreign  Office,  Apiil  10,  6  p.m.,  1827. 

My  de-vr  Duke  of  Wellington, — The 
King  has  at  an  audience,  from  which  I 
have  just  retiuned,  been  graciously  pleased 
to  signify  to  me  his  Majesty's  commandij 
to  lay  before  his  Majesty,  with  as  little 
loss  of  time  as  possible,  a  plan  of  arrange- 
ment for  the  reconstruction  of  the  ad- 
min ifltratiou.  In  executing  these  com- 
mandn,  it  will  be  as  much  my  o^-n  wish  as 
it  is  my  duty  to  his  Majesty  to  adhere  to 
the  priiicij)lefl  upon  which  Lord  Liveriiool's 
Oovcmraeut  has  so  long  acted  together.  I 
need  not  add  how  essentially  the  accom- 
plishment must  depend  upon  your  Qrace's 
continuing  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  your 
Qrace's  sincere  and  faithful  servant, 

George  Ca.niting. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  replied 
with  something  less  than  his  usual 
straightforward  frankness : — 

TO  THE   Rjr.HT   HON.   GEOROB  CANNING. 

London,  April  10,  1827. 
My  dear  Mr.  Canning, — I  have  received 
your  letter  of  this  evening,  informing  me 
that  the  King  had  desired  you  to  lay 
before  his  Majesty  a  plan  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  administration  ;  and  that, 
ill  executing  these  commands,  it  was  your 
wi^h  to  adhere  to  the  principles  on  which 
Lord  Liverpool's  Government  had  so  long 
".cted  together.  I  anxiously  desire  to  bo 
ubie  to  serve  his  Majesty,  as  I  have  done 
hitherto  in  his  cabinet,  with  the  same 
<.'oIleague8,  But,  before  I  can  give  an 
auswer  to  your  obliging  proposition,  I 
^)i0uld  wi.-^h  to  know  who  the  person  is 
you  intend  to  propose  to  his  Majesty  as  the 
licad  of  the  Government. 

Ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Cunning, 

Yr>urs  moMt  Hiucercly, 

Wellington. 

The  sneer  implied  in  this  question 
jiiovoked  the  following  reply  : — 


TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  WKLUXStOir, 

Foreign  Office,  April  11, 1827. 

My  dear  Duke  of  Weluiigtox,— I  be- 
lieved it  to  be  so  generally  underrtood, 
that  the  King  usually  intrusts  tlie  forma- 
tion of  an  administration  to  the  indiridiul 
whom  it  his  M^esty's  gracioui  intention 
to  place  at  the  head  of  it ;  thftt  it  did  not 
occur  to  me,  when  I  communicated  to 
your  Grace  yesterday  the  command  wfaicb 
I  had  just  received  from  hu  tSMJmltj,  to 
add,  that^  in  the  present  inrtanoe^  hii 
Majesty  does  not  intend  to  depart  fttn 
the  usual  course  of  proceeding  on  todi 
occasions.  I  am  sorry  to  ha>Te  ddtusd 
some  hours  this  answer  to  jour  Graw's 
letter ;  but,  from  the  natore  of  the  mibjee^ 
I  did  not  like  to  forward  it  without  having 
previously  submitted  it  (tog^ether  win 
your  Grace's  letter)  to  his  Migeety. 

Ever,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  your 
Grace's  sincere  and  £uthful  eerrant^ 

Qeobgb  CAsrmre. 


On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the 
I  Duke  responded  finally  thus  to  ^Mr. 
■  Canning: — 

I  London,  April  11, 1827. 

I      My  dear  Mr.  Cahnenc^ — I  have  receiTed 
your  letter  of  this  day,  and  I  did  not 
understand  the  one  of  yeateiday  ereninff 
as  you  explained  it  to  me.     I  undentood 
ii-om  yourself  that  you  had  in  contempla- 
tion another  arrangement,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  practice  to  wUoh  yea 
refer  has  been  so  mvariable  aa  to  enable 
me  to  affix  a  meaning  to  your  letter,  wfaioh 
;  its  words,  in  my  opinion,  did  not  conTcy. 
{  I  trust  that  you  will  have  experienced  no 
j  inconvenience    from    the    dday    of  this 
.  answer,   which    I    assure  you    has  been 
I  occasioned  by  my  desire  to    diworer  a 
mode  by  which  I  could  continue  united 
with  my  recent  colleagues.     I  sincerely 
I  wish  that  I  could  bring  my  mind  to  the 
!  conclusion,  that  with  the  beet  intentions 
on  your  part,  yomr  Government  could  be 
conducted  practically  on  the  principles  of 
that  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  that  it  would  be 
generally  so  considered ;  or  Uiat  it  would 
be  adequate  to  meet  our  difflonltiea  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  King^  or  con- 
:  ducive  to  the  interests  of  the  oountiy. 
As,  however,  I  am  convinced  that  these 
principles  must  be  abandoned  eventually, 
I  that  all  our  measures  would  be  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  the  usual  supporters  of 
i  the  government ;  that  I  could  do  no  good 
in  the  Cabinet ;  and  that  at  laat  I  should 
be  obliged  to  separate  myself  fbom  it,  at 
tlie    moment    at  which  such    separation 
would  be  more  inconvenient  to  the  Kin^s 
j  service  than  it  can  be  at  preaent ;  I  must 
'  beg  of  you  to  re^ueat  hia   Mijjeaty  to 
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excuse  me  from  beloDgiu;^  to  liis  councils. 
Ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Canuiug, 

Your*  most  sinceri'ly, 

Wkllingtos. 

Party  spirit  ran  very  Ingh  at  the 
time.  The  Whigs,  or  at  least  some  of 
the  mo^t  libonil  among  them,  at  once 
deU'rmiucd  to  support  Mr.  Canning 
agaiu«>t  \k'hat  they  deemed  a  ]>en»oiial 
discourtesy  and  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his 
friends.  Indeed,  it  required  a  verj- 
large  and  lil)eral  interpretation  of  the 
principles  on  which  English  {>oliticians 
act,  to  I'xcuse  so  siniultaueous  and  sus- 
picious a  desertion  hy  the  aristocratic 
Tories  of  one  whose  selection  by  the 
cniwu  seemed  a  triumph  of  talent  over 
a  tyrannical  oligarcliy.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  i)ersonally  met  the  charge 
of  hostility  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Februai-y  25,  ISiit*,  in  the  fi»Uowing 
words :  — 

••  1  rise  to  protest  against  any  such 
imputation  Wmg  cast  upon  nie,  as  that 
I  ever  entertained  any  jjei^sonal  hos- 
tility to  Mr.  Canning.  On  a  former 
c»ccasion  1  stated  distinctly  to  your 
lMrd.«>hips  why  I  di»l  not  think  pro^)er 
to  remain  in  the  government  of  which 
Mr.  fanning  was  the  head.  Tlie  com- 
munii"itii>ns  that  ixj.sso«l  Wtwven  me 
.-tn.l  Mr.  Canning  havi«,  unfortunately, 
I  must  U'  allii>\t'd  to  s;iy.  been  niatle 
public  euougli.  and  1  »lcfy  any  man  tu 
|»»;ni  i»ui  anything  liko  personal  feeling 
in  iho>t»  foiuniuuications.  It  is  true 
thai  when  I  \\tmu\  it  nect-ssaiy  to 
withdraw  from  tin?  government,  1  also 
thought  it  liiy  duly  t«^  lay  di>wii  the 
milil.uy  othi'o  which  1  hold  ;  but  I  beg 
leave  \'j  call  y.»ur  lord-chips'  recollection 
t-.  thf  t'Xplanatinn  which  1  gave  at 
ihiit   time,  and  to  niy  ^ubstMjuent  con- 

•  i;i-.'t.  Afli-r  1  Kft  the  government  1 
:ilw;i\s  nift  Mr.  ('anniner  in  the  way  in 
wl.i'.li  1  had  1-ctii  aciMistoiued  U>  meet 
him.  :iiA  did  n««t  depart  from  thosi* 
habit-  whirdi  had  marked  our  previous 
intercourse.  But  I  will  go  further, 
\h'\  <i\\  that  I  ha«l  no  hostility  towards 
Mr.  i  .i!iiiin;.r*>  government.  1  ditl,  it 
;-.  tru«'.  pr-.j>»'i*  that  a  clause  should 
i-  .■i.l.l..l  iM  the  Curu  Hill,  but  di.l  I 
;:  .t  a  I  tl."  :-.'iine  time  beg  of  thegtixern- 
ij;!;!!  t'»  aih'pt.  that  clause,  vr  si»nie- 
thliig  like  it.  .and  ntit  to  abnmlnn  the 
'  lil  '     I  iiiU-t  :igain  npeat  that  to  the 

•  by  i.f  hi>  "leath,  1  fell  no  itersoual 
hostility  i.i  Mr.  Canning:  and  that  I 
.im  equally  free  from  the  imputation 


of  having  entertained  any  political 
hostility  towards  him.  To'  whatever 
nersons  the  declaration  of  the  right 
uonourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Huskissou), 
was  intended  to  ap]>ly,  I  claim  to  my- 
self the  right  of  not  being  included  in 
the  number  of  Mr.  Canning's  enemies/' 

Thei*e  is  an  air  of  special  pleading 
throughout  this  corresix)ndencc  ;  and 
that  the  Duke  fult  his  ])osition  assail- 
able was  j)roved  by  the  j/ains  he  took 
to  explain  his  conduct.  lie  stated 
that,  in  asking  the  offensive  question 
in  letter  No.  1,  he  had  in  his  mind 
what  had  ha]»]H;ned  between  him  and 
Mr.  Canning  a  .<»hort  time  l»efore,  when 
that  gentleman  had  contemplated  mak- 
ing Mr.  Kobinson  (now  lj«jnl  Ki}>on) 
Premier ;  and  he  also  retortetl  on  Mr. 
Canning's  advocates  that  Mr.  Canning 
himself,  on  the  appointment  of  Lord 
LiverjKMil,  in  \bl'2,  had  a.>«ked  tho 
identic:d  question.  The  i*eal  fact  was, 
that  the  old  Toiy  ]mrty  <lid  n(»t  like 
Mr.  Canning's  Premiership,  and  were 
not  yet  prepared  to  grant  Catholic 
Emancijiation.  The  DuKe  of  Welling- 
ton and  his  colleagues  jictetl  in  their 
]>olitical  and  not  in  their  personal  capar 
city ;  anil  only  sought  a  reasonaole 
excuse  to  throw  off  their  lV»reed  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Canning,  who  waa 
not  the  J  Vernier  x>f  their  chuiee. 

In  explaining  his  coiuluct  in  the 
House  of  Lord"-,  the  Duke  oi'  Welling- 
ton reste«l  hi>»  re-^ignatiun  .-^olely  on  the 
known  aiitaironi.'Hm  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Canning,  ^n  tln'  Koman  Catholic  ques- 
tion. ll«»w,  he  a>ke<l, c*»uld  he  continue 
in  otliee  with  a  Premier  to  whom  he 
must  Itc  oppo«<ed  vi\  so  vital  a  (luestion 
(»f  ih)mestie  p-iliey  ?  He  declared  the 
impo>>ibiliiy  nf  his  giving  to  the  right 
hou.  gentleman  the  .<u}»|K.»rt  which  he 
had  a  right  to  demand  from  a  meml>er 
of  the  Cabinet.  Jle  hail  citntinued 
herelotV»re  in  otlice  with  Mr.  Canning, 
because  the  ]>rinciples  of  Lonl  Liver- 
pool's (.'abinet  were  known,  and  the 
granting  <.»f  Roman  Catholic  Emanci- 
]>ation  formed  nit  ]»art  of  them  ;  but 
now  he  would  be  called  upon  t«>  change 
i»ne  of  the  fundamental  laws  uf  the 
realm.  It  had  bren  >aid  that  he  had 
threatened  the  King  to  resign,  unless 
he  weiv  ma«le  Prime  Minister.  He 
ridieided  the  ].rob.i1«ility  of  hi-*  i-c- 
.-igning  tho  otli'--  •!  ronimandvv-iu- 
Chief,  for  which  his  |ia.«it  career  had 
qualitiiHl  him,  for  that  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter, for  which  he  wa^i  wIk-Uv  untitte<I. 
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and  tlie  tnkincr  of  wliiHi  wi-uM  ]»o  the 
moro  .m;itirtvntio!i  of  an  I'liipty  aiii- 
hitioij.  "  r  know/'  In*  sol. I,  "  that  T  am 
dUqualino'l  f'T  any  siii-h  «ittii'n  :  ami  1 
theivfore  say  that,  forlin*^  .-".s  I  il(»  with 
re-<jH't:t  t«»  t)i*»  situatiiin  wliioh  I  iv- 
rently  filh'il  at  tho  hoa-l  of  tlio  arniy- 
likini;  it-a.**  I  »Iiil.  !V.«ni  llie  opportunity 
it  ga\^»  i\\f  t">  in  J  prove  tin*  condition  of 
my  «»M  i.'.iniradfs  in  arms  — kin»win«( 
my  «iwn  rapjH'ity  for  till  in  j^  that  «ilfn.'o, 
and  my  in«'nj»ariiy  fnr  filling;  the  punt 
i»f  tirit  nn'nislrr,  \  shiMiM  have  hron 
mad.  and  \vur.«-»  than  mad,  if  I  ha«l 
ewr  iMiti.rtaini'il  the  insane  pn»j<'ri 
whirh  certain  individmdif*,  for  tlit-ir 
own  hasi'  pnrjM.jRos  have  impntod  tn 
me."  Thi.s  em]»hntio  declaration,  whirh 
did  not  attract  e.*:])ccinl  notice  at  the 
time,  wa=<  afterward/'  mnch  oommenteil 
upon  when,  in  the  fullowin^jf  year,  the 
Dnke  uf  Wellington  accepted  office  a.** 
Prime  Minister. 

Tlu?  Dnke  al<(»  excnr<ed  himself  from 
the  fharjLre  nf  havinj;  fact  ion  .sly  ro- 
aigncd  tlie  ctimninnil  of  the  ai'my.  He 
deprecated  the  iilca  that  a  diffei-ence 
in  political  opinion  was  any  reason  for 
reaifjninsr  the  command  ;  hut  he  coii- 
mdered  that  the  tone  and  tenor  of  tlie 
last  (»f  the  Ictt^i-s  he  luul  received  from 
Mr.  Canning-  a  letter  em:»natinfj  from 
thee\j>n'ss  cr.mmantl  (»f  his  Majesty -- 
preohidfil  him  from  cuntinuing  his 
rclali«.n  with  the  new  minister,  either 
with  advantage  to  the  country  or  with 
credit  to  himself.  lie  also  declared 
tliat  his  resolution  had  not  been  arlnpt- 
ed  ha«5tily,  hut  was  the  result  of  the 
most  ninlure  deli))eration. 

The  Duke  of  \V«dlingttin  did  not 
confine  himself  to  n»'gative  hostility  to 
Mr.  Canniuj^r.  {)ii  ^  new  Corn  Bill 
>»eing  introduced  liy  the  ministry,  the 
Duke  himself  m«»ve<l  an  amendment  in 
conmuttcc,  on  which  the  govornmcnt 
sustained  a  dcfiat  in  the  H(»use  of 
Lords:  and,  altiiough  the  Duke  after- 
wards df..'lan.Ml  «in  the  strength  of  a 
corresnondencc  lietween  himself  and 
Mr.  Iluskisson,  that  he  l>elieved  the 
government  had  assented  to  the  amend- 
ment l>eing  moved,  the  notion  l>ecame 
fixed  in  tlie  puhlic  mind,  that  he  had 
"taken  advantni^e**  of  an  ambiguity  of 
exj>rcsHinn  on  the  ]»art  of  Mr.  Iluskis- 
son.  thu-i  to  strike  a  blow  at  t!ic  new 
ministry  at  the  very  outnet  of  its 
eai-eer.  Mi*,  (..'aiming,  who  felt  very 
deeply  and  sensitively  this  la»t  step  on 
the  part  of  the  Dnke,  lent  his  sanction 


io  the  ])opulnr  opinion,  by  insinuating 
in  his  ])lace  in  parliament  that  his 
CJ»ace  hail  only  l»oen  an  instrnment  in 
the  liands  of  others.  Looking  back  at 
thene  event:^  through  the  diminishing 
Qh\.:*A  of  time  and  distance,  we  see  only 
an  ordinary  mauoeuyre  on  the  part  of 
the  aristocratic  section  of  the  Tories 
to  diRcmbai*asH  themselves  of  some 
men,  Huch  as  Cannine  and  Husldsson, 
whose  Liberalism  ana  popularity  were 
inconvenient  and  distaBteful — a  ma- 
uii'uvre  for  which  an  excuse  was  found 
in  a  pretended  zeal  against  emancipat- 
ing the  i^oman  Catholics. 

The  death  of  jVlr.  Canning  having 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Godexira 
Administration,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's scruples  were  removed,  and  he 
resumed  (on  the  27th  of  Angnat^  1827) 
the  command  of  the  army.  In  the 
January  following  the  pro  tempore  AA- 
mini  ^t  nit  ion  of  Lord  Godericn  having 
also  broken  down,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  calleil  upon  by  the  King 
to  fonn  an  administration.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  decline  the  mission: 
bnt,  to  u>e  his  own  words,  ''finding,  in 
the  course  of  tlie  negotiation,  wmch 
arose  out  of  the  commands  of  his 
Majesty,  that  tliere  was  a  difficulty  in 
getting'  another  individual  to  fill  the 
place,  and  that  it  was  the  unanimous 
wish  of  those  with  whom  he  usually 
acted  that  he  should  take  the  ofllce,  he 
determine* I  to  accept  it."  In  other 
words,  the  idea  of  duty  and  disdtdine 

})re vailed  over  other  considerations  ; 
or  all  who  have  studied  the  Duke*8 
cliai'actcr  will  believe  that  he  was  for 
the  time  quite  sincere  when  he  de- 
clared his  Wlief  that  he  was  not  fitted 
for  the  otlice  of  Prime  Minister. 

Installed  in  office,  the  Duke  went  to 
work  in  true  militair  style.  He  was 
cei-tainly  popular  with  the  aristocracy, 
and  witli  the  educated  clasnea  in  gene- 
ral, while  those  who  did  not  quite 
agree  in  hi.s  principles  waited  with 
curiosity  to  see  what  he  would  do. 
Ilis  administration  was  compoeed 
chiefly  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  resigned  with  him  in  the 
pi-evioiis  year,  of  whom  Mr.  Peel  was 
the  most  prominent.  Mr.  Canning, 
however,  had  infused  a  little  Whig 
blood  iu  his  ministry.  The  new  mem- 
bei*s  thus  affiliated  to  TuyiBm,  Mr. 
Buskisson  and  Mr.  Gnat^  wwe  alio 
retained.  Lord  Balmn«feOB|  althoqi^ 
an  old  member  ef  tks  Tmj 
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ment,  had  always  been  a  friend  or 
satelite  of  Mr.  Canning.  We  have 
said  that  the  Duke  went  to  work  in 
military  style.  The  constitution  of 
his  mind  forbade  his  doing  otherwise. 
Even  when  he  gave  way  on  a  question, 
it  was  only  as  a  general  abandons  an 
tintenable  position.  He  was  a  martinet 
in  his  official  capacity,  and  exacted  the 
most  prompt  and  entire  obedience 
from  his  suTbordlnate  colleagiies.  Mr. 
Huskisson  soon  felt  this.  The  Duke, 
like  all  military  men,  hated  ideologists ; 
and  he  looked  on  Mr.  Huskisson,  with 
his  Liberal  Tor}'ism  and  Free  trade 
tendencies,  as  one  of  this  class.  Tt  was 
not  long  before  he  found  an  excuse  for 
getting  rid  of  him,  and  those  others 
who  were  not  Tories  of  pure  blood. 
On  the  East  Betford  Bill,  Mr.  Huskis- 
son presumed  to  hold  an  opinion,  and 
mve  a  vote  different  from  that  which 
the  mot  (Tordre  had  prescribed.  The 
same  night,  feeling  the  importance  of 
the  step,  he  sat  oown,  in  excitement, 
and  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  con- 
ditionally placed  his  office  at  the 
Dnke's  disposal.  Had  the  Duke  de- 
sired to  retain  him,  he  would  have 
given  him  time  to  reflect ;  but  the 
opportimity  was  temptiuc ;  and  the 
Duke  chose  to  regard  the  letter  as  an 
unconditional  resignation.  He  even 
proceeded  to  clench  the  matter  by 
filling  up  Mr.  Huskisson's  place.  In 
vain  did  Lord  Palmerstoii  endeavour 
to  patch  up  a  reconciliation.  The 
Duke  wjis  immoveable  ;  and,  in  answer 
to  a  suggestion  that  there  had  been  a 
misconception,  wrote  his  celebrated 
words,  "  It  is  no  mistake  ;  it  can  be  no 
mistake ;  it  shall  be  no  mistake." 
This  positiveness  settled  the  affair. 
The  resignation  of  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
accompanied  by  those  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Mr.  Grant  ;  and  the 
Tories  once  more  found  themselves 
freed  from  the  intrusion  of  those 
Liberal  views  which  they  had  been 
obliged  to  tolerate  in  Canning  for  the 
sake  of  his  talents,  but  which  they  did 
not  choose  to  submit  to  in  the  younger 
statesmen  of  his  school.  Lookmg 
back  to  these  events,  there  cannot  be  a 
<loubt  that  the  Duke  of  "Wellington's 
conduct  was  more  worthy  the  ojimp 
than  the  cabinet ;  that  in  the  present 
day,  or  from  a  less  illustrious  man, 
such  proceedings  would  not  be  tole- 
rated ;  that,  by  depriving  himself  of 
the  services  of   Huskisson  and  Pal- 


merston,  the  Duke  accelerated  the 
destruction  of  the  Tory  partv,  by 
stamping  it  as  intolerant  and  exclusive, 
while  forcing  Ijord  Palmerston  into 
the  arms  of  the  Whigs  ;  vet  such  was 
the  lingering  respect  of  the  nation  for 
him,  that  these  arbitrary  acts  were 
received^  with  applause.  The  people 
thought  it  a  capital  joke  to  see  these 
theoretical  men  thus  sent  to  the  right 
about  by  the  practical  soldier  ;  and 
it  is  on  record  that,  when  the  news  of 
Huskisson's  dismissal  was  known,  nu- 
merous vessels  in  the  Thames  hoisted 
their  flags  in  token  of  satisfaction. 
This  was  because  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
kno^-n  to  be  a  Free  trader. 

In  other  respects  the  new  Adminis- 
tration showed  some  Liberal  tenden- 
cies. Apparently,  its  exclusiveness 
was  confined  to  the  possession  of 
power ;  the  use  made  of  that  power 
was  gratifying  to  the  nation.  One  of 
the  first  measures  supported  by  the 
Duke  was  the  repeal  ot  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  a  kind  of  avant 
coitrier  to  the  Emancipation  Act,  The 
reasons  assigned  by  the  Duke  in 
support  of  the  measure  in  the  House 
of  tiords  turned  mainly  on  the  in- 
efficiencv  of  the  securities  provided  by 
the  old  law,  and  also  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  conciliatory  policy.  At  the 
same  time,  when  the  advocates  of 
C\atholic  Emancipation  plumed  them- 
selves on  the  measure  <as  a  step  towards 
their  object,  the  Duke  protested  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  against  any  such 
assumption,  and  declared  emancipation 
impossible,  *'  unlef?s  there  shoula  arise 
some  very  great  change  in  the  position 
of  the  question." 

Alx)ut  the  same  period,  the  Duke 
took  occasion  to  renew  his  former 
protest  against  any  tampering  with  the 
Corn  Laws,  the  maintenance  of  which 
he  lield  to  be  necessary  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  While  all  these 
ministerial  changes  and  adjustments 
had  been  going  on,  movements  of  an 
impoHant  nature  had  taken  place  in 
Ireland,  which  were  destined  to  furnish 
a  singular  commentary  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  and 
materially  to  change  the  aspect  of 
parties  in  England.  The  fruits  of  these 
events,  however,  did  not  manifest 
themselves  for  some  months ;  but  in 
the  meanwhile,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
month  of  June,  1828,  the  House  of 
Commons  having  adopted  a  resolution 
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favouralile  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  the  Duke,  in  adverting  to  that 
ciroiunstjince,  again  laid  it  down  that 
the  question  was  one  purely  of  expe- 
diency ;  .and,  in  the  hoi)e  that  some- 
thing might  l>e  done,  he  reconmiended 
that  the  public  mind  should  be  allowed 
tD  rest  upon  the  subject. 

Parliament  having  been  prorogued, 
the  public  mind  was  no  longer  occupied 
with  the  immediate  intentions  of  the 
government ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  agitation  in  Ireland,  carried  on 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
harl  taken  an  alarming  shajK).  The 
return  of  that  gentleman  for  the 
county  of  (?Iare,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  although  it  was 
well  known  that  the  learned  gentle- 
man, as  a  Catholic,  could  not  tase  his 
seat,  ha(l  violently  agitated  the  public 
mind :  while  the  universal  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Catholic  Association  in 
Ireland  showed  tliat  the  people  of  that 
country  and  their  leaders  were  pre- 
pared to  go  to  great  extremities. 
Whatever  might  be  the  secret  delibe- 
rations of  the  government,  no  outward 
manifestations  were  made  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  yield  ;  indeed,  the  supposed 
inflexibility  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
character  seemed  to  render  any  con- 
cession most  improbable.  Even  as  late 
as  Deceml>er,  m  the  year  1828,  the 
obstructive  attitude  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  maintained.  Dr.  Cur- 
tis, a  Catholic  Bishop  in  Irelaml,  with 
whom  the  Duke  had  formed  mi  ac- 
quaintance at  Salamanca,  wrote  to 
him  a  letter  on  the  position  of  the 
question,  to  which  a  reply  was  sent 
which  i.eeme<l  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
settlement.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesea, 
too,  was  recalled  from  his  ])03t  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  because, 
being  oj^enly  a  friend  to  Catholic 
Emancipation,  he  harl,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  the  same  Dr.  Curtis,  ad- 
vised the  Catholics  to  pei-severo  in 
their  resolute  efforts,  and  promised 
them  success  as  a  consequence  of  their 
firmness.  The  secret  cause  of  this 
demonstration  of  hostility  at  the  very 
time  wiien,  as  it  subsequently  api)eared, 
the  miuistei"s  were  deliberating  on  the 
terms  of  concession,  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  King  manifested  a  strong 
repugnance,  real  or  assumed,  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  a  violation  of  his 
c«»r(mation  oath.  At  length,  however, 
the  purposes  of  the  government  oozed 


out  through  the  planned  indiscreiioii 
of  Mr.  Dawson,  the  brothez^in-law  of 
Mr.  Peel,  who,  at  a  public  dinner  in 
Ireland,  talked  in  a  way  to  justify  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Bonian 
Catholics.  A  few  weeks  put  an  end  to 
all  suspense  on  the  subject. 

It  was  at  the  era  of  Catholic  Enuun- 
cipation  that  the  English  people  first 
were  furnished  with  a  clue  to  the  reil 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
as  a  politician.  His  long  and  dote 
association  with  Toryism — ^hia  oon- 
tempt  for  newspapers — ^his  antagoxuim 
to  Canning — ^his  systematio  opposition 
to  all  innovation — ^had  pointed  him 
out  as  an  obstinate  and  biffoted  wor- 
shipper of  the  past  in  legiuation,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  efforts  to  reconcile  the 
present  and  the  future  with  the  altered 
condition  of  mankind.  Am  the  Prime 
Minister  of  an  exclusively  Tory  putj, 
he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing 
or  at  least  of  diminishing,  the  appro- 
bation obtained  for  him  by  his  splendid 
services ;  so  that,  if  ever  £nfflaad  was 
in  danger  of  being  animated  by  revo- 
lutionary feelings,  strange  to  say^  it 
was  imder  the  dominion  of  the  man 
whose  life  had  been  spent  in  crushing 
revolution  elsewhere.  The  intelligence 
of  the  resolve  of  the  Cabinet  to  eman- 
cipate the  Catholics,  fell  like  a  thunder^ 
bolt.  In  estimating  the  conduct  of 
Wellington  and  his  coadjutor.  Peed,  we 
must  not  be  lead  away  by  tne  notion 
tliat  in  what  they  did  they  courted 
populaiity.  Far  from  it  Qktholie 
Emancipation  had  been  the  war-cry  of 
a  party ;  and  the  wrongs  of  our  feflow 
suDJects  had  admirably  served  to  in- 
spire the  eloquence  of  a  Canning  or  a 
Brougham  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  the  measure  was  popu- 
lar with  the  people  at  large,  in  the 
same  sense  as  Keform,  or  Bepeal  of  the 
Com  T^aws.  In  Ireliuad,  of  oonrse,  tibe 
case  was  far  different;  and  it  wu 
really  in  reference  to  the  condition  of 
Ireluid  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  illustrious  commoner  who 
aided  him  in  the  ereat  work  undertook 
their  difficult  tasK.  They  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  that  Ireland  was  on 
the  verge  of  civil  convulsion,  agitated 
as  that  country  was,  by  the  QkthoUc 
Association ;  and  they  pnt  that  danger 
in  the  van,  both  with  the  Grown  and 
with  the  Parliament  With  tiie  former 
they  found  more  difficulty  than  witii 
the  latter ;  so  much  so,  Uiat  it  needed 
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all  the  weight  of  the  high  authority  of 
Wellington,  backed  .by  that  of  Peel, 
and  a  threat  of  resignation  on  the 
part  of  both,  ere  the  scruples  of  Oeorge 
the  Fourth  could  be  overcome. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  contained 
the  first  authoritative  announcement 
of  the  forthcoming  measure.  It  recom- 
mended the  subject  for  consideration. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
Address,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
announced  that  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  propose  a  measure  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics ;  an 
announcement  which  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  taken  either  the  Parlia* 
ment  or  the  public  by  surprise,  but  the 
truth  of  which  could  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved till  it  issued  from  the  lips  of  one 
who  seldom  spoke  in  vain.  Its  effect 
on  the  Tory  section  of  both  Houses 
was  maddening.  Men  in  whom  a  few 
fixed  ideas  hsd  superseded  even  the 
fJEumlty  of  reasoning,  looked  upon  the 
proposed  act  of  grace  as  a  positive 
injury  to  themselves.  Not  only  did  it 
"  undermine  the  bulwarks  of  Pro- 
testantism ;  **  it  also  robbed  them  of 
their  own  peculiar  object  of  hatred  and 
vengeance.  With  politicians  of  the 
Percival  and  Eldon  school,  persecution 
or  reprobation  of  the  Boman  Catholics 
was  the  be  all  and  the  end  all  of  their 
thought  and  of  their  political  system  ; 
take  away  the  power  of  doing  so,  and 
they  lost  the  sole  object  of  their  mun- 
dane existence.  Tliat  the  measure  must 
be  carried,  all  men  at  once  perceived. 
The  King  sanctioned  it ;  the  "  great  cap- 
tain "  proposed  it ;  the  leading  civilian 
of  the  Tory  party  in  the  lower  House 
was  prepared  to  endorse  it ;  the  Whigs, 
however  anxious  to  see  their  rivals  out 
of  power,  could  not  but  accept  it.  Thus, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  political  heirs  of 
Spencer  rercival,  the  constitution  was 
gone  for  ever.  There  s"till  remained, 
however,  one  sweet  revenge.  They  could 
.'ittack  and  vilify  the  men  who  were 
thus  making  a  sacrifice  of  their  most 
cherished  opinions  and  associations,  in 
order  to  save  the  State  from  threatened 
convulsion.  And  this  part  of  their 
public  duty  they  performed  to  admira- 
tion. Never  was  Minister,  not  even 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846,  so  assailed  in 
this  country.  As  for  the  Duke,  it  had 
been  better  for  him  that  he  were  Bona- 
parte himself;  for  the  vocabulary  of 
abuse  against  tJiat  provoking  personage 
was  comparatiYely  limited.    The  pens 


and  tongues  that  for  fourteen  years 
and  more  had  been  employed  in  laud- 
ing him  as  the  hero  of  heroes,  till 
mankind  at  large  recoiled  from  the 
exclusiveness  of  a  praise  which  dwarfed 
the  merits  of  so  many  other  great  con- 
temporary commanders,  were  now  with 
as  much  activity  and  a  fresher  motive 
engaged  in  heaping  on  the  illustrious 
saviour  of  his  country  every  epithet  of 
contumely  which  insulted  honour  and 
virtue  can  apply  to  the  traitor.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  on  a  tripod  of 
which  each  support  was  a  treachery. 
He  was  a  traitor  to  the  Protestant 
cause  ;  a  traitor,  and  a  furtive  one  to 
boot,  to  the  Whigs,  who  had  been 
working  at  tliis  question  with  ex- 
emplary Quixotism  and  great  political 
fame  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  who  now  saw  the  Duke*s  sword 
wreathed  with  their  coveted  laurels; 
a  traitor,  above  all,  to  the  memory  of 
Canning,  who  had  been  "  hunted  to 
death,"  only  a  year  or  so  before,  because 
he  had  wished  to  free  the  Catholics,  and 
the  Duke  had  passed  the  mot  d*ordre 
that  the  work,  at  all  events,  should  not 
be  done  by  him,  who  had  his  heart  in 
it ;  but,  if  done  at  all,  be  effected  hj  a 
cold  state  policy  and  a  calculatmg 
expediency.  There  were  the  two 
devoted  statesmen,  the  heatli  on  fire 
all  around  them ;  and,  not  only  the 

Erey  of  their  enraged  associates  here, 
ut  assured  on  the  very  highest  clerical 
authority,  that  their  fate  was  a  matter 
of  certainty  hereafter.  The  Duke 
bore  it  all  with  liia  constitutional  im- 
perturbability, 80  long  as  the  attacks 
were  of  a  purely  public  and  political 
nature.  Perhaps  his  chief  annoyance 
arose  from  the  jiertinacity  with  which 
his  opponents  forced  him,  night  after 
night  to  make,  prematurely,  speeches 
on  the  proposed  measure,  ere  it  came 
in  a  formal  way  before  the  House  ;  for 
this  guerilla  warfare  interfered  with 
his  ideas  of  regularity  and  discipline  ; 
but  all  the  rest  he  despised,  as  indeed 
he  could  well  afford  to  do,  being  sure 
of  the  rectitude  of  his  own  motives. 

At  length,  the  Catliolic  Association 
having  dissolved  itself,  the  better  to 
facilitate  the  purpose  of  Ministers,  and 
the  bill  having  come  up  to  the  Lords, 
it  fell  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
propose  it  in  that  assembly.  His 
speech  on  the  occasion,  as  well  as  some 
previous  ones,  was  masterly  as  a  dear 
and   unvarnished   exposition   of  the 
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rofv^oiis  tit*  Stall'  \vlii''h  li;nl  h-il  to  tin'' 
con'lui'i  oi' X\v}.  tl'jVfriiiniMit.ainl  wiiich 
juHilio'i  it.  Kvi.tv  arirumfiit  that 
couUl  l»e  ativan'.'.'il.  or  tli:it  had  Iweii  j 

was  thoroiitjlily  «'nnva^si'il  and  iiit't  :  in 
shurt.  llio  Diiko  imw  oaiin-  out  in  quite 
a  new  lii^ht.  An  uratnr,  in  tli^  popular 
senst.'  of  til"  t«M-ni,  lir  ni^-viT  wa^  and 
never  couM  havi»  hoi'ii ;  l)ul,  as  an 
ex})".Mn!Ul.  in  lan;4in.;t»  oloar  and  Inrei- 
l»le  '\i't  llu'  nuNUU'Ht  capacity,"  »»f  iho 
plain.  ooniin«>n-s(Mi<«?  view  ho  hin»>4t'lf 
took  of  the  ipu'-'tiiin.  ho  st«K>il  al(»no. 
In  this  ri'spct't,  imlceil,  his  ]>ul>lic 
Hi)cakin<^  was  unifjni^.  in  fact,  ho  had 
but  one  thing  to  impivss  (in  his  audi- 
tory and  tho  pulilic— the  ahsuluto  ne- 
cessity of  a  ciuiccssifui  which  could  not 
longor  1)0  delay od,  and  fu*  w}ii«'h  there 
then  a]"»i>t.'arod  to  In-  no  suhstituto.  In 
the  cour^".r  of  liis  many  pp.'ocho.s  at 
this  time,  he  mot  ono  l»y  one  the 
charges  aj/ainst  h'ni  :  dr»nyinL:  that  the 
new  bill  was  tli«'  n-sult  of  i'rar ;  that 
he  wa^  JlC'iilty  i»f  in<'unsist<Micy,  ina3- 
muoh  as  he  ha-l  nev«r  ?.aid  ntherwise 
than  that  emancipation  was  a  (juestion 
of  [exiKMlioncy  ;  atlirmin.ir  that  it  was 
promised  at  the  I'nion  ;  that  in  the 
then  Htnte  of  Jr«.'land  there  oxisted  no 
other  reme<ly  ;  auil  that  there  was  no 
possible  com]>a«.'t  witli  Home  that  could 
add  to  Iho  sci'urity  of  the  Tr- 'test-ant 
Church.  It  was  in  the  cour-e  of  hi:9 
.«ipeech  in  movinj^  the  socontl  roadin;; 
of  tho  Kinancii>ation  Bill,  that  ho  maile 
hia  eelel»ratc'l  doclarali<»n,  that  lie 
"  wor.M  ^a■Tilic'•  his  lifo  to  avort  on.» 
moTiih  «»f  civil  wai-."  lu  th»*  cnui-so  of 
one  of  h\^  sulnoijut-nt  siiei-clies  nn  tlu.; 
moasurt'.  t«»o,  he  (fiwr  his  wi.>ll"I;nown 
descrijition  i»f  ;ii;itMtioM  in  Irelainl. 
*'  Ajfitatiun  in  Iriland,"  he  siid. 
'•  durin;^  ihu-  In.st  ton  yo;ir-!.  ni'\'ins 
sonnithinjL;  just  short  of  reliellion  ;  that, 
and  U')  other,  is  tin*  oxacl  nieanin;^'  of 
the  w.»rd.  It  is  in  pla"i.'  the  country 
in  that  stati-  in  whioli  its  (i'»v«;rnmont 
is  utterly  imi)raoti.-ablt\  oxi'<']»t  by 
means  of  an  overawini:;  military  force." 
In  ihi'  truth  of  tliU  sentence  l.iy  the 
only  ju.'titieation  «>f  tin-  bill  in  the  eyes 
of  a  lartjc  .s«M-tion  of  the  Tory  jjarty. 
It  is  interest  in '_r  at  the  ]H'osent  time, 
too,  to  observo  tlur  view  the  Duke  took 
of  another  question -the  ponsiblo  exer- 
cise )»y  til.?  (.'rowu  of  a  veto  on  the 
appointment  of  Catliolic  liiahups,  or  of 
a  ri«^ht  of  nomination.  He  eaia,  "Sup- 
pose it  were  arranged  that  his  Majesty 


.«ihoidd  have  the  nomination  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops.  If  he  nomuiated 
them,  he  must  also  give  them  a  juris- 
diction ;  he  must  give  them  a  diocese. 
I  .'*liould  like  to  know  in  what  part  of 
Indand  or  Kngland  the  King  could  fix 
upon  a  Hpot  where  ho  oould,  consis- 
tently with  the  oath  he  has  taken, 
nominate  a  (^atholic  Bishop,  or  give 
him  a  diocese.  The  kin<;^  is  Rwom  to 
niaintiiin  the  rights  and . privileges  of 
the  Bishops,  and  of  the  clergy  of  this 
realm,  and  of  the  churches  conunitted 
to  their  charge.  Now,  consistently 
with  that  o,itli,  how  could  the  King 
apjKiint  a  Bi.sln^p  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic religion  ;  and  would  not  the  Estab- 
linhed  Church  lose  more  than  it  gained 
by  the  assumption  of  such  a  power  on 
the  ]>art  of  his  majesty  1 " 

It  is  unnece'*sar}'to  follow  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  through  the  House  of 
Jjords.  The  Puke's  influence  was  th« 
main  cause  of  its  ]>a9siug  by  a  consi- 
derable majority.  But  some  personil 
matte  I'd  arose  out  of  the  discussions, 
which  re«iuire  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
bioi^raphy.  The  Earl  of  AVinchel^eft 
wrote  a  letter,  in  such  ternu  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  challenge  him.  He  fired,  and 
missfd  his  antagonist ;  whereupon  the 
Karl  tireil  in  the  air :  and  havmg,  by 
the  result,  found  that  the  Duke  was  n 
bail  shot,  he  hnmediately  saw  that  he 
had  been  wrong  from  the  first,  and 
wr«>te  a  handsome  letter  of  retraction. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  abo 
obligod  to  direct  the  prosecution  of 
M\\  Alexander,  the  editor  of  the 
'"Morning  Journal/'  for  libel  on  him- 
self an«l  J/ord  Lynilhurst,  the  Lord 
( Miancollor.  Mr.  Alexander  was  found 
jruilty  and  severely  punished.  Now 
that  we  can  look  back  moi'e  calmly  at 
these  evont-*,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  lici'nse  assumed  at  that  period  by 
tlioso  «»r!^ans  of  the  press  which  were 
devuiotl  to  the  Kcrvice  of  the  loiung 
j»arty.  exceeded  the  privilege  of  free 
discuiji.sion.  The  Duke  seems  to  have 
had  an  old  gnidge  again.st  the  newR- 
papers,  and  he  did  not  rnUbs  so  tempt- 
ing an  occasion  to  hand  one  of  these 
over  to  the  mercies  of  the  pabUc  pro- 
secutor. The  punishment,  however, 
that  wa:^  inllictcd  ou  Mr.  Alexander^-' 
that  of  twelve  months*  imprisoninent 
and  heavy  pecuniAry  finas^-was  el* 
cessively  severe,  eoniiidnntiff  to  what 
extent  the  conduct  of  tha  iHike  had 
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excited  the  passions  of  the  ultra-Tories, 
who  not  only  felt  the  excitement  of 
ordinary  political  strife,  but  also  be- 
lieved themselves  to  bo  engaged  in  a 
holy  war,  whicli,  history  telb  us  is  al- 
ways held  to  justify  wliat  in  ordinary 
caAes  honour  and  humanity  recoil  from. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  was  a  violent  schism  in 
the  Tory  party.  Those  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple proclaimed  their  unalterable  re- 
solve never  again  to  i)lace  confidence 
in  such  traitors  as  Wellington  and 
Peel  had  proved  themselves  to  be  ; 
nor  was  it  long  ere  they  translated 
their  threats  into  acts,  and  created  a 
precedent  which  was  subsequently  fol- 
lowed by  Lord  George  Bentinck  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  in  1846. 

We  now  aj)proach  the  era  of  Parlia- 
mentan-  Reform.  The  session  uf  1830 
opened'  with  the  Duke  of  AVellington 
still  at  the  head  of  affairs.  lie  deli- 
vered, on  the  very  first  night,  in  the 
debate  on  the  Address,  an  admirable 
speech,  in  which  he  combated  with 
great  success  the  complaints  of  the 
popular  party  as  to  the  declining  state 
of  the  country.  The  Wliigs  now  saw 
an  opening  that  might  leail  them  into 
power,  the  Tory  phalanx  having  been 
l)ix)ken  by  the  Hcnism  already  alluded 
to.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  matie 
the  object  of  attack  by  BrDUgliam,  who 
bitterly  satirized  his  tendency  to  dra- 
goon taiA  martinet  the  country ;  and 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  at  that  time 
still  clung  to  his  popular  associations, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Duke 
had  rightly  estimated  his  own  capa- 
city when  he  had-tleclared  in  the  House 
of  liortls  that  he  wouM  be  **inad  to 
think  of  being  Prime  Minister."  Sir 
Francis  Burdott  also  sufHciently  forgot 
the  civU  as  well  lus  military  services  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  declai'c  that 
he  had  l>ecn  troalejl  with  much  ten- 
derness and  consideration  on  account 
of  the  services  he  had  rendered  his 
country :  but  if  his  services  had  been 
great,  so,  also,  had  been  his  rewards. 
This  species  of  attack  was  not  only 
ungracious  and  mean  in  spirit,  but  it 
also  passed  over  the  fact  that  a  year 
had  scarcely  elajwed  since  the  Duke 
had  can-ied  the  greatest  measure  of 
freedom  the  century  had  known  ;  and 
that,  but  for  the  vast  influeucc  he 
wielde<l  through  liis  services,  he  never 
could  have  overcome  the  prejudice  of 


the  King  and  the  Tory  aristocracy. 
During  the  whole  of  the  first  session 
of  1830  the  Duke  was  the  object  of 
incessant  attacks,  not  merely  from  his 
Whig  opponents,  but  also  from  those 
Tories  wno  conceived  themselves  to 
have  been  betrayed  in  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act. 

The  death  of  George  IV.  caused  the 
summoning  of  a  new  Parliament^ 
which  was  opened  by  King  William 
on  the  2nd  of  November.  In  the 
meantime  the  events  of  1830  in  France 
had  produced  their  effect  in  England, 
in  the  shape  of  an  ovei-whelming  cry 
for  Parliamentary  reform,  and  a  strong 
development  of  the  democratic  j)rinci- 
ple.  The  Whig  leadei-s,  but  more  es- 
pecially Brougham,  mounted  with  the 
occasion,  until  the  nation  began  to 
believe  that  its  salvation  depended  on 
the  downfall  of  the  Duke,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Beform  Administra- 
tion. He  was  held  up  to  the  people  as 
purely  a  military  dictator,  importing 
inte  political  affairs  the  manners  and 
prij\ciples  of  the  Horse  Guards  and 
the  camp.  Nor  was  he  slow  to  respond 
to  these  challenges.  After  emancipa- 
tion he  had  once  more  retired  behmd 
the  lines  of  Toryism  ;  and  he  offered 
only  a  stent  and  passive  resistance  to 
the  new  demands  of  the  people.  With 
a  chivalrous  courage,  he  declared 
against  the  necessity  for  any  reform, 
and  i^roclaimed  that  the  existhig 
House  of  Commons  provided  a  suffi- 
cient representative  machinery.  Nay, 
if  he  had  now  to  crt\ate  a  House  of 
C-ommons  anew,  he  wouM  form  it  on 
the  principle  of  giving  the  landed  pro- 
prietors a  proiK)ndei*ating  influence. 
Thus  bold,  Imt  needless,  declaration 
l)ecame  a  torch  in  the  hands  of  the 
Whigs,  with  which  they  set  the  coun- 
try in  a  flame  ;  so  much  so,  that  in 
three  days  after  the  Duke  advised  the 
new  King  not  to  go  into  the  city  to 
visit  the  Lord  Mayor,  lest  there  should 
arise  some  great  riot  and  breacli  of  the 
peace.  Next  came  the  defeat  of  the 
Ministers  in  tlie  Commons  on  the  CiAil 
List,  their  resignation  on  the  following 
day,  and  the  appointment  of  the  ^^^lig 
Administration  unrler  Earl  Grey. 

When  tlu*  Beform  Bill  readied  the 
House  of  Lords  early  in  1831,  the 
Duke  led  the  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure, and  in  the  course  of  his  many 
speeches  somewhat  belied  his  reputa- 
tion for  perspicacity  and  sagacity.   He 
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denied  that  his  anti-reform  declaration 
had  caused  the  reform  fever,  and  pre- 
dicted the  most  fatal  evils  to  the 
country  as  the  consequence  of  the 
measure  proposeil  by  the  Whigs.  More 
shrewd  and  statesmanlike  was  his  cele- 
bratetl  question — -"^  How,"  under  the 
new  regime,  "was  the  Government  of 
this  country — tlie  monarchical  Govern- 
ment of  this  country — to  he  earned 
on,  according?  to  tlie  principles  and 
practice  esUiblished  at  the  llevolu- 
tion]'*  The  Duke  was  copious  hi  pro- 
phecies of  evil;  amon<?  other  things 
predicting  the  downfall  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  rej>eal  of  the  union 
with  Ireland,  as  consequences  of  the 
Keff)rm  Bill. 

ITie  Duke's  opposition  was  so  stem 
and  unqualified  that  it  led  to  the 
rejection  of  the  first  bill  by  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
popular  excitement  that  followed,  he 
was  personally  insulted  in  the  streets 
by  a  mob,  and  the  windows  of  Apsley 
House  were  broken.  This  was,  cer- 
tainly, a  disgrace  to  the  English  cha- 
racter; but  it  was,  in  after  yeai-s, 
atoned  for. 

When,  in  tin.'  following  year,  the 
second  Reform  Bill  rea^^hcd  the  Jlouse 
of  Lords,  the  Duke,  in  April,  made  one 
of  his  usual  stout  siKjeohes  against  it ; 
but,  on  the  7th  of  May  following, 
Ministers  having  resigned  on  a  defeat 
in  committee,  the  Duke  was  called  on 
by  the  Kuig  to  form  a  Government  on 
the  principle  of  moderate  Reform,  as 
being  the  sole  alternative  except  a 
large  creation  of  Peers.  The  Duke's 
military  habits  induced  him  to  give  an 
immediate  acquiescence,  jw,  **if  ho  had 
refused  to  assist  his  Majesty  because 
he  had  hitherto  given  his  opposition  to 
Parliamentary  Reform,  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  show  his  face  in  the 
streets  fur  shame  of  having  desei-ted 
his  Sovereign  in  circumstances  so  pain- 
ful and  alarming."  The  propo!f«ed  plan 
was  frustraterl  by  the  reiu>ial  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  attempt  a  measure  of 
Refonn :  "  To  ch)  .«;o,  being  a  deter- 
mined enemy  tu  a  Reform  Bill  of  the 
kind  exjjected  from  him,  would  be  a 
l)olitical  immorality  which  would  not 
allow  him  to  enter  on  his  services  with 
a  firm  step,  a  light  heart,  and  an  erect 
attitude.'*  Without  the  co-ojieration  of 
the  leader  of  the  Tories  in  the  House 
of  Commons  any  such  attempt  would 
of  course  have  been  futile-^OR^e  part 


of  the  Duke,  who  soon  after  gave  a 
reluctant  consent  to  the  Whig  mea- 
sure. 

During  the  two  following  yean  the 
Duke  continued  to  lead  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  November 
of  tliat  year,  being  suddenly  called  on 
by  the  King  to  form  a  Government^  be 
advised  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  be  sent  for 
from  Italy.  Pending  his  arrival,  the 
Duke  took,  provisionally,  the  Premier- 
shi])  and  the  three  Secretaryships  of 
State.  This  monopolv  of  power  fur- 
nished the  chiefs  of  the  ejected  party 
with  admirable  materials  for  popolar 
appeals.  The  most  vigorous  assailant 
of  the  Duke,  on  the  re-assembling  of 
Parliament,  was  Lord  Brougham.  He 
was  also  accused  of  personal  disooar- 
tesy,  and  something  very  like  treach- 
ery, towards  Lord  Melbourne ;  but  all 
these  charges  being  esentially  of  an 
ephemeral  nature,  and  contradicted  by 
the  permanent  facts,  we  need  not  far- 
ther enter  into  them.  Those  who 
choose  can  do  so,  bv  reading  a  speech 
of  the  Duke  in  self-defence,  maoe  on 
the  24th  of  Februwy,  1835. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  entirely 
concurred  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  opi- 
nion, that  the  new  ''Conservative.^ 
Ministry  must  at  least  make  profes- 
sions of  Liberal  intentions ;  nor  per- 
haps did  liis  Grace  regret  that  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  once  more 
reminding  the  nation  tiiat  he  was  not 
an  incorrigible  despot.  "With  the  de- 
feat and  resignation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  April,  1835,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington once  more  found  himself  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  now  com- 
menced what,  to  the  political  philo- 
sopher, will  prove  not  the  least  inte- 
resting portion  of  his  career:  although, 
to  the  biogi*apher,  it  furnishes  no 
salient  points.  The  violent  ftrrillatiftnf 
of  the  public  mind  had  now  sufficiently 
subsided  to  enable  the  people  to  reflect 
on  the  Duke*s  career  as  a  whole ;  an 
almost  necessary  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  he  found  himself  once  more 
exercising  a  moral  influence  propor- 
tionate to  his  great  services.  Between 
1835  and  1841,  when  he  again  took 
office,  he  acted  as  a  kind  of  moderator 
in  political  disputes,  and  a  guide  of 
public  opinion.  The  Whigs,  being,  in 
their  heai*ts,  unwilling  to  so  to  the  foil 
length  of  some  of  thiur  utniraapport- 
ers,  were  not  sorzy  to  throw  the 
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of  iiou-siKved:j  ou  the  Duke  of  AVelliiig- 
toii,  HO  long  as  he  ami  his  party  did 
not  tike  aiiy  more  active  stej «  towaixis 
destroyinj;  their  position.  J)uring  one 
poricxl,  iu  the  year  1839,  he  wa^^,  with 
Sir  KoWrt  Peef,  called  on  to  take  oftice. 
He  fully  coincided  with  that  states- 
man in  resting  his  refnsal  on  tlu* 
grr^nnd  that  her  M.-ijesty  declined  to 
make  clian«;o/;  in  the  her.'ionnc/  of  her 
l-onrt-that  is  to  say,  ni  respect  of  the 
ladies  of  the  household.  This  was  one 
of  the  instances,  among  many — such  as 
his  con-espon^lence  with  Canning,  and 
hirt  ejecti(»n  of  ITuskisson— in  which 
the  Duke  ]H'iniittt'd  his  ])oliti«il 
shrfwdness  to  suju'i-sude  the  frankness 
and  straight  for  wanlnesw  natural  to  him. 

Wo  have  now  hrought  to  a  close  the 
purely  official  career  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  though  not  his  iK>litical 
life.  He  continued  to  retiiin  the  com- 
niand-in-chief  of  the  army,  but  declined, 
althuULdi  in  after  years  a  nieml)er  of 
the  Tahinet,  to  hold  any  ]>ortlolio. 
Tlie  otlice  ho  had  hehl  1s:M-35  was 
that  of  Foreign  Secretary ;  hut  no 
f vents  iMTurred  of  sutlicient  impoil- 
anct*  to  induce  him  to  diverge  mate- 
rially fri»m  the  ])olioy  of  Loi*<l  Palmer- 
si.. n. 

<  *iie  «.f  tl..-  iMost  l-rilliant  mouients 
of  the  sieoiiil  cjireor  of  the  Duke  was 
^\)ll■n.  at  the  e.-roiiation  of  her  Majesty, 
in  1^:57.  In?  eiioounteroil  lii>;  <.l.l  anta- 
*r-'iii>t  Siuli.  .-rut  Itv  Louis  Pliilip])e  as 
Anil'as.-adtir  K\traordinarv  on  tlie  oc- 
«"»>inn.  At  tlio  dinner  given  hy  the 
<\-r|>. "ration  «»f  houilon  to  the  tlistin- 
gui>hoil  foreigners  in  Kngland  on  the 
i.»«*.'asion.  those  two  illustrious  ehief- 
t.TiTi"  excliangt'il  mutual  compliments 
and  expressions  of  .Mniity. 

We  havr  seen  that  the  Duke,  in  his 
civil  oajincity.  «lid  not  so  much  court 
otli'-i'  a-*  tliat  it  was  t]iru>t  ui>on  him. 
Ml-  \\as  pi'oliaMy  siiieere  in  his  protest 
a'.-:ii»i*-t  iM'iiig  in:u!e  Prime  Minister; 
Imt  I'otli  tlie  Crown  an«l  tlie  aristo- 
er.u-y  hail  Mvm.-d  the  coining  ^tonn, 
nr.l  •aw  that  in  tlie  y*'f.<'/'/c  of  the 
liu'rM*  of  Wellii«gt..n  lay  their  l»est 
eh:in  -e  of  riding  il  out.  C;ith«'li'.'  Kman- 
i-li»iti..n  was  an  unexjn -'tt '1  1  low  ;  hut 
thf\  livrd  to\\i>]i  that  tin-  >ani.'  i.i'Htd 
e.  irai:--  and  t'-r.-sight  whieh  l«d  the 
Duki-  to  initiate  that  nieasnre  luul  alsu 
I'll  Jiim.  in  like  mann'-r.  ti»  i'oive  them 
into  other  po[iii«d  eonces'^ion'*.  lie, 
h..wrv<r,  hail  loarne<l  a  lesson  which 
aft*.*rwanls  he  diil  uot  forget. 


In  Augxist,  1839,  a  banquet  given  to 
the  Duke  at  Dover,  as  Lonl  Warden 
of  the  ( *iuquc  Ports,  brought  his  old 
antagonist  Lonl  Brougham  forth  as  his 
panegjTist : — 

"Although  no  man,"  said  the  nohle 
and  learned  Lord,  "on  such  an  occa- 
sion, is  entitled  to  entertjiin  luiy  i)er- 
sunal  feelings  on  his  own  behalf,  it 
wouhl  lie  a ti;-. station,  it  wouhl  be  inso- 
lent ingratitude,  were  I  not  to  expres.s 
the  .sentiments  which  glow  within  my 
l)osom,  at  iHiing  made  the  instnmient 
of  making  known  those  feeUnm  which 
reign  pre<lf>minant  in  yours.  Enough, 
however,  of  myself;  now  for  my  mighty 
subject.  But  the  choice  you  havo 
made  of  your  instrument  —  of  your 
organ  as  it  were  ou  this  occasion — is 
not  imconnecte«l  with  that  subject;  for 
it  shows  that  on  this  day,  on  this  occa- 
sion, all  pei-soual,  all  political  feelinm 
are  quelled ;  all  strife  of  party  la 
hu.shed  ;  that  we  are  incapable,  what- 
ever Ik?  our  opinion.s,  of  i*efusing  to 
acknowletlge  transcendent  merit,  and 
of  <lenying  that  we  feel  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  unl)ouniled  gratitude ;  and 
I  am,  therefoi-e,  asked  to  do  this  ser- 
vice, a.<*  if  to  show  that  no  dilference  of 
opinion  ui)on  subjects,  however  im- 
portant ;  no  long  course  of  oi)iX)- 
siiion,  however  contracted,  up<m  pid>- 
lic  princij»les ;  not  even  l(»ng  inve- 
terate habits  of  public  oj>j)osition, 
are  able  so  far  to  stitle  the  natural 
feelings  of  our  heart,  so  as  to  obacui'e 
<»ur  ivason,  as  to  ]irevent  us  from  feel- 
ing, as  we  ought.  boandle>s  gratitude 
for  lK.un«lless  merit.  Neither  can  it 
pluck  from  our  minds  that  admiration 
proportioned  to  the  transeendent  ge- 
nius, iu  }H'ace  an«l  in  war.  of  him  \>-lio 
is  am«»iigst  us  to-day  ;  nor  can  it  lighten 
or  alleviate  the  piiinful  the  ileej)  st-nse 
which  the  unlired  mind  never  can  get 
rid  of  when  it  is  overwhelmed  by  a 
debt  t»f  gratitude  to»>  boundless  to*  be 
rei>aid.  Party  —tlie  spirit  of  jiarty — 
may  do  much  ;  but  it  cannot  oi>erate 
su  far  as  to  make  us  t'orget  those  ser- 
vices ;  it  cannot  .so  t'ar  bewilder  the 
memory.   an«l   in-rvert   the    judgment, 

I  and  eradicate  troiu  our  IniMmis  those 
feelings  which  i\n  tis  the  nK»st  honour, 

I  and  are  the  mo^l  unavoidable,  and.  as 
it  Were,  dry  uj»  the  kiuilly  juices  r»f  the 
heart  ;  and  notwiih>taiiiling  all  \i^ 
vile  and  maligmuit  influence  on  this 
ooi.*a8ion,  it  cannot  dry  up  those  juices 
of  the  heart  so  as  to  ]»arch  it  like  very 
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cliarcoal,  :iiid  make  it  aluioat  as  black- 
But  what  else  have  I  tu  du  ?  If  1  had 
all  the  eloquence  of  all  the  tongues 
ever  attuned  to  speak,  what  eltso  could 
I  do  {  How  could  a  thousand  words, 
or  all  the  nanicti  tliat  ctiuld  be  nanii^d, 
speak  so  powerfully  aye,  even  if 
I  spoke  witii  the  tongue  of  an  angi-1 
as  if  I  were  to  mention  one  wm-d  -  Sir 
Arthur  WcUesley,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  hero  of  a  hundroil  fields,  in  all  of 
which  his  banner  was  waved  in 
triumph  ;  wlio  never  -  1  invoke  both 
hemisj)heres  to  witnt.^s  — l>ear  witness 
Europe,  bear  witness  Asia —who  never 
advanced  but  to  cover  his  arms  witli 
glory ;  the  Captain  who  never  ad- 
vanced but  to  \n}  \ict<»riou- ;  the 
mightier  (.-ajitain,  who  never  r,-treated 
but  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  his  advance 
by  th.c  yet  liarder  task  of  unwearied 
patience^  in«h)mitable  to  lassitude— the 
mexliau.stible  resources  of  trauscentleut 
bkill  ;  .showing  the  won<lers,  the  mar- 
vels of  a  moral  courage  never  yri 
Hubdiieil.  DesiHsing  all  who  thwarted 
him  with  ill-eonsitlere'l  advice,  i;egleot- 
ing  all  hostility,  so  he  knew  il  to  be 
grounillesa  ;  laughing  to  .-^.corji  ivviling 
enendes,  jealous  comjietiturs,  lukewai-m 
friends— aye,  hardest /^f  all,  to  negleei 
despising  even  a  fickle  jmblic,  lu  ea.;t 
his  eye  forward  as  a  man  might,  else 
he  deserves  not  to  cuuimaud  men — 
cast  forward  his  eye  to  a  time  when 
that  momentary  fieklen».ss  of  the  jieo- 
ple  Would  pass  away,  knowing  that  in 
the  end  the  people  are  ;dvv;iyi  jus»t  to 
merii.' 

To  this  oration,  the  Dukj  of  A\'el- 
lingtou  thus  responded: 

"The  noble  Loril.  who  1  liope  will 
allow  me  t«)  eall  him  my  noble  friend, 
has  sUited  to  yoii  wiih  great  truth, 
that  there  an.'  times  an. I  circumstances 
in  whi(^h,  aiul  un«.ier  whieh.  all  feelings 
of  party,  all  i>avty  anim<jr.ity,  all  de- 
scription of  pulitiwd  feeling.s^  must  be 
laid  aside.  1  must  do  my  n^ble  and 
Icarnevl  fri.-iid  tl::j  ju'iii.:  t.»  say,  that 
for  years  and  yo::rs  Lhon;  has  been 
nothing  of  that  (U's<.-rij)tiou  in  social 
life  :l.s  between  him  rind  in;\  notwith- 
standing which  it  is  cerLa'nly  irue  tliat 
I  have  had  the  misforLuiie  j»f  diflering 
in  oi)iniou  with  my  nobio  and  Icarueil 
friend  upon  many  points  of  internal 
and  possibly  of  other  descri])tion3  of 
policy.  But  I  am  afraid  that,  notwith- 
standing my  most  anzioua  wish  to  co- 
operate witn  all  of  you  in  the  pulilic 


service  in  which  we  have  all  been  em- 
ployed, I  may  happen  (I  know  it  does 
iiaj)i)en)  to  differ  with  some  of  you. 
uiHin  subjects  of  political  interest  to 
the  country.  But  my  noble  and  learn- 
ed friend  judges  of  you  correctly  when 
he  says  that  such  feelings  of  difference 
would  not  prevent  you,  aa  they  have 
not  prevented  you,  irom  doing  me  the 
honour  of  invituig  me  to  this  festival, 
and  of  bringing  here  to  meet  me  not 
only  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
county,  but  jx^rsous  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  even  from  abroad. 
Therefore,  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
does  you  as  well  as  himself  justice, 
when  he  states  tliat  there  are  occasions 
— occasions  in  relation  to  individuals 
as  well  as  in  relation  to  public  interests 
ami  services— in  which  all  feelings  of 
l>arty  ]»olilies  and  opinions  must  !« 
laid  n^iile,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
l)ublic  seivicc  to  the  greatest  ]M>int  of 
advant:!ge  to  the  public  interest.  I 
have  had  sullicient  cxi)erience  in  pulh 
lie  life  to  know  that  this  must  be  the 
v.a >>\  I  am  convinced  tliat  it  is  that 
feeling  which  has  induced  you  to  pay 
this  tribute  of  respect  Xo  the  person 
li'diling  the  situation  of  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  in  order  that  you 
might  encourage  others  hereafter  to 
jwiform  their  duty  honestly  and  con- 
slentiously  in  the  same  honourable 
olllce." 

In  iMll,  on  the  retui'u  of  Sir  Robert 
iVel  to  power,  the  IJuke  aided  him  as 
a  kind  of  consulting  mcm1>er  of  the 
Cabinet,  supporting  hnu  in  all  his 
plans  of  Commercial  Itcform.  A\lien 
at  last  the  cri.^^is  of  1845  arrived,  when 
the  combined  influence  of  the  Anti- 
Corn- Law  Association  and  the  appre- 
hended famine  in  Ireland  led  Sir 
Ivobcrt  Teel  to  resolve  on  finally  abo- 
I  lishing  the  Protective  Duty,  the  Duke 
I  <.f  Vrellingion  remembered  the  great 
I  terrors  of  1822  and  1830,  and  gave 
j  him  a  cordhil  aid.  We  need  not  here 
enter  into  the  details  of  those  proceed- 
ings, inasmuch  as  the  Duke  was  not 
the  most  prominent  actor ;  but  his  in- 
fl  lie  nee  in  the  Tapper  House  gave  Mr. 
pLsracli  the  occasion  to  refer  to  him, 
in  one  of  his  sarciistie  attacks  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  as  having  "dragooned" 
the  Peers  into  obedience.  This  was 
scarcely  true,  because  the  Duke  exer- 
cised a  moral  influence  only  oyer  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Who^ 
in  1848,  London  was  threatened  with  a 
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tut  iusurrcction.  the  Duke  orga- 
iLo  defeucc  of  the  metropoliB 
a  marvellous  celerity.  His  ala- 
and  a\'idity,  as  the  old  war-lioi*se 
gs  again  at  the  sound  of  the 
pet,  wore  much  quizzed  after  the 
lT  was  over ;  but  when  we  cou- 
the  peculiar  cii*cum8tauce.s  of 
pe  at  the  time,  it  must  lx»  ad- 
d  that  precaution  was  at  least 
etU.r  part  uf  valour  and  wisdom.] 
rd  Stanley  having  moved  an 
dment  to  the  Address,  in  reply 
e  Koyal  Si)eech  delivered  on  tlie 
lembling  of  Parliament  hi  Fehru- 
1841),  the  noble  Duke  spoke  in 
)ri  of  tlie  Address,  contining  him- 
rinoi pally  to  fureign  alTairs.  Lord 
gham  had  made  one  of  his  tierce 
ughts  ujKjn  the  Ciovernment,  and 
loble  Duke  began  with  a  cuuipli- 
to  hi>  noble  and  learned  friend, 
greatly  admired/'  he  Siiid,  "the 
h  uf  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
was  the  jivrson  in  th;it  House 
cajkjiblo  «'t"approci:iling  that  state 
*airs  on  the  CDniinent  wliioh  ren- 
I  it  cvceeilingly  »litUculi  fur  this 
:ry  to  give  eiiicieni  ai<l  in  main- 
ig  the  ivaoe  of  Kumpe.  lie  oer- 
»•  wa,s  ni»t  able  to  estiinalo  those 
allies  with  the  miuu*  local  kuow- 
whi.'li  his  n.'ble  and  k-arned 
1  i>i»-sryNcd  ;  but  li«'  had  always 
Sfiisiblo  c'f  I  he  extroiiio  jKlioaov 
ditbi'iilry  ail«'ndin^  the  situation 
ablie  ali:iir>  uu  the  oontineiil  (»t' 
ih-  iluriiiiT  the  wiiole  of  the  year 
;  an  1  li«.*  iiail  always  bern  anxious 
lit'tl.iiii:  >h'.uil  iie  ti-»Ji«'  I'.  thn>w 
niailt--i  liiliicnliy  or  iinpo  liiiiriit 
L'  way  .ii"  li.f  (io\i.Tnin«-:.t  i-irr\  ing 
.ir  f.ivijii  n-iatiuii-,  oi*  that  any 
>'houl«i  be  takt  11  whii-h  r-iiiM  j:ive 
ion  I'-r  liu'  >ni.:lh'.>t  ;rroun.U  for 
nViK-i  liiai  the  li.ivi-rnnii.iit  \\a-> 
upp-'fi.-.l  liy  tin-  pu^li-*  "i»l:iii-n  of 

•-•ountry Th«"    i.  >iil'.'    J.-.»r.l 

ini..::i.  h.-l  exi.n ■.-:«...  1  a  --tron..' 
-a  r. -j  .•■':::;;,'  2Saple>  and  Si'.'iiy ; 
iie  till.-  Pnke  of  \\  eliin.:l"n  w.i-% 
"i.-^  tj  1.1- »\e,  in  that  IKiUm*.  I'.»r 
•r."iii  ii..n  of  eertain  doeunnMii- 
Ii  In-  hatl  n.»t  f.'nnii  ain<'ng-t  thf 
am.-utary  jiapers  Cimnevte-l  with 
q'le.ni.iU.  ileallulel  t-..  lii-  de- 
li'.'Us  ma<le  hy  the  KIult  oi"  ^ajihs 
I  he  acee^lcd  t^i  the  Ireaty  ol 
na.  It  Was  true  that,  at  nr-^i,  he 
not  (/''  j\u':o  King  of  Naple-;  he 
at  that  lime  Kmg  of  the  Two 


Sicilies.  Bonaparte  had  military  poses- 
sion  of  Naples^  and  had  made  his  bro- 
ther King  of  Naples.  But  he  was 
recognised  b;^'  this  countr}'  as  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and  it  was  in  that 
I  quality  that  he  made  his  treaty  with 
I  his  late  Majesty  George  III.  After 
his  Mi^esty  had  obtained  possession  of 
I  his  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he  had 
;  accepted  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Now 
his  ^lajesty  and  this  country  were  as 
much  bound  by  that  acceptance,  as  by 
any  other  jwrtion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna.  But  he  did  not  think  it 
desirable  to  discuss  tliese  questions  in 
the  nl)senee  of  the  necessar}'  docu- 
ments." And  the  noble  Duke,  with 
an  eye  to  the  prejudicial  etfect  which 
such  a  j)roceeding  would  produce,  en- 
treated their  Lurdships  not  to  let  it  go 
forth  to  the  peoi)le  of  this  country,  and 
to  the  iHJople  of  foreign  countries,  that 
an  amendment  and  a  division  had 
taken  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  subject  of  our  foreign  relations. 
On  the  (ith  of  March  following,  the 
noble  Duke  rc]>eated  his  views  with 
respect  to  the  obligation  restuig  on  the 
King  of  Naples  to  observe  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna. 

The  Marquis  of  Lan>^downe'8  motion 
fi»r  a  public  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Go- 
vernor-Cieneral   of  India    (Lord   Dal- 
housit^  ,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
the  otiicers  of  the  army  of  India,  on 
a'Voiint  of  the  military  oj)erations  in 
the  l*inijaub.  gave  the  noble  Duke  an 
.-ji|K»rtunity  for  graphieally  sketching 
tlie  siege  of  Mti.»ltan.  tor  bearing  his 
pergonal   te-tinumy  to   the    iktIIs   at- 
tending;  huiian  warfare,  and  for  eido- 
u'ising  the   skill   and  courage  evinced 
hy  tiie    Hriti^h  army  during  the  late 
I  war.      "My    L«»rdN,'    he  siiid,  "it  has 
fallen  t«»  my  lot  to  kn")W.  an«l  to  have 
t..  eon^iiler,  the  [ivtiiii  ditJicnlties  under 
I  whi.'h   this  war   !ia>   Ix-en   cun«iucled. 
Anil,  my  i.-u-.l-!.  1  mu<t  s;iy  that  in  no 
!    •a.-e  have  i  seen  stronger  instani.vs  of 
lT'.oI  ot»ii«luet  than  in  carrying  on  the 
.'purati'ius  of  which  it  is  now  ]>roposed 
1. 1  your  L«»rdships  t«.>  pronounce  your 
■  approlativni.     My  Lor.is,  this  war  ori- 
^'inate.1  in  the  d'ishi»n..ur,  jierlidy,  and 
taithle^Mie^-J  of  the  servants  and  otKcers 
I't"  the  native  Gi^vernnient  of  Lahore. 
Ti.e   ifovernor-<rcneral.   l»eing,   under 
tlie  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  guardian 
ut*  the  inlaut   Maharajah  of  the  Pun- 
!  jaub,  w:is  bound  by  this  treaty  to  con- 
i  txol  the  acu  of  lus  iiovenimcnt,  and 
\  Pi 
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to  p:ivo  his  assist aiioo  in  can  yiug  on 
its  oiKTation:".  My  Ijt>r«ls.  all  tlie  ofti- 
eers  df  the  l^ihuro  (luvornniout  bo- 
trayeil  thoir  trust.  As  the  noble  L«)nl 
hiis  ^^tatt'^l,  l)i'w:in  Moolraj.  the  Gover- 
nor oi"  Mooltan  auil  of  tlie  country 
umler  the  subjection  of  that  foi-tre**, 
betniyeil  liis  trust,  antl  refuse«l  to 
deliver  the  coniniainl  to  the  olficers 
aeut  ti»  relieve  him.  an»l  nuinlere«l  the 
two  jjjentlemen  sent  by  the  Hritish 
Kesiilent  in  order  ti>  >ui)erintomi  the 
delivery  of  the  fortress  to  the  officers 
selected  by  the  Maharajah,  muler  the 
HUjH'riuiendeuce  of  the  IJritish  Resi- 
dent. t'»  take  the  command.  This  act 
of  treachery  and  insubordination  wjw 
folli)we»l  by  the  revtdt  of  the  wh«>le 
«\.)untry  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  ofMool- 
tan  ;  and.  my  Lords,  it  was  followed, 
by  ilejjfrees,  one  after  another,  by  the 
ti-eachemus  revolt  ami  insurrection  of 
all  i»arts  of  that  countiT — by  the  re- 
volt of  ni)  less  than  three  other  fort- 
1-e.sses,  ail  «if  which  refused  to  c»l>ey  the 
onlei^s  of  this  (Government ;  the  troops 
bein^  in  a  state  of  mutiny  and  insur- 
rection ;  all  of  which  had  to  Ik?  g«.>t  the 
better  of  at  the  same  moment.  And 
all  til  is,  my  Lords,  occurred  at  a  sea- 
son of  the  year  during  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  put  in  the  field 
any  Eurojiean  troo])s ;  it  was,  indeed, 
sciuvely  po.-^sible  to  keep  the  native 
troops  in  the  field.  But,  my  Lonls,  by 
the  care  and  attention  of  the[(TOver- 
nor-(Jeneral  and  the  officer.^  of  the 
British  (iovernment,  and  of  the  Oom- 
mantler-in-(,'hief  and  officers  of  the 
airmy,  a  body  of  men  was  by  delves 
collecit^l ;  antl  that  force  was  attended 
and  assisteil  by  a  body  of  artillery,  and 
■ent  to  Mooltan,  which  place  had  Wen 
previuusly  invested.  Another  force 
was  sent  to  the  Punjaub,  to  aid  and 
support  the  garrisoned  place  of  Lahort 
and  the  other  jilaces  within  the  Sikh 
territory  under  treaty.  My  Lords, 
the  sieg«*  of  Mooltan  could  not  be 
commenced  until  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, notwithstanding  that  the  ori- 
ginal atrocities  of  the  murder  of  the 
two  officers  mentioned  by  the  noble 
Marquis  occurred  on  the  19th  of  April. 
But  the  ground  was  broken  on  the  7th 
of  September.  On  the  14th  of  Sejv 
t^mber.  after  a  good  deal  of  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  siege,  after  a 
gallant  attack  made  in  order  to  lodge 
the  troops  in  a  certain  portion  of  the 
town,  whicli  it  was  necessary  for  them 


to  occupy  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
siege  with  advantage ;  it  was  found 
necessary  to  raise  the  eiege  and  with- 
draw the  army  to  a  certain  distanci* 
until  reinforcements  could  be  receive*!. 
l)ecausc  the  Sikh  army,  under  the  chief 
who  has  been  since  'combatting  with 
the  Intlian  army,  had  rerolted  nnd 
gone  over  to  the  enemy.  It  tras  *m 
the  1-lth  of  September  when  the  sie::e 
was  raisctl ;  but  the  care  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General, and  the  generals  and 
officers  in  command  of  the  troo]"»  in 
the  difterent  ]>ortion3  of  the  countrr. 
had  ]>rovided  measures  for  brinpin;: 
troops  from  all  ]iarts  to  the  great 
undertaking  of  pacifying  the  country 
uniler  these  circumstances.  A  for« 
was  sent  up  from  Boml>ay,  and  arrived 
at  Mooltan  on  the  26th  of  September. 
On  the  verj'  next  day  the  city  of 
Mooltan  was  attacked  by  General 
Whish  and  tlie  troops  who  had  arrived 
under  the  command  of  General  Dun- 
da**,  and  these  Bombay  troops  carried 
some  of  the  works  that  defended  th« 
city,  and  took  i>os8e83ion  of  ports  of 

that  town While  this  siego  w.i- 

going  on  the  Governor-General  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  formed 
a  force  to  cover  the  besieging  army, 
and  keep  the  country  in  tranqnillity. 
whicli  was  generally  in  a  state  of 
insurrection ;  and  also  to  obserre  the 
movements  of  those  large  bodies  of 
troojw  which  were  collected  on  the 
frontier,  and  prevent  them  from  dis- 
turbing the  operations  of  the  siege. 
The  Commanac]>iu-Chie(  my  Lord 
(rough,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
covering  army,  and  had  to  fight  those 
actions  to  which  the  nobie  Marquis 
has  advert«?d,  and  which  he  did  with 
uniform  success  in  each  of  them ; 
though,  no  doubt,  loss  was  sustained 
in  some  of  those  actions.  But,  with 
regard  to  Mooltan,  when  it  is  reci^l- 
lected  that  this  strong  place  was  pro- 
vided with  arms,  and  that^  without 
conditions,  it  surrendered  on  capitnlv 
tion  when  the  breaches  were  opened, 
and  the  storming  parties  were  prei>ar- 
in^  to  attack  those  breaches ;  and  that 
this  place  fell  into  onr  lumds  without 
loss,  1  think  it  may  be  set  down  that, 
as  a  whole,  the  service  was  eflfected 
with  smaller  loss  than  oonld  have 
been  expected  under  any  circum- 
stances.'* The  noble  Dake  took  this 
opportunity  of  ezteniutiiig  tbe  tem- 
porary retreiit  of  the  14lii  Dngoow- 
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He  did  so  in  these  words: — "My 
Lords,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  to 
you  the  variety  of  circumstances  which 
may  occasion  mistake  or  disarrange- 
ment daring  an  engagement  in  uie 
operations  of  any  puiiicuhir  force  at 
any  particular  moment.  An  inquiry 
Into  these  circumstances  has  been  in- 
stituted, and  I  have  seen  the  report  of 
that  inquirr.  It  happens  that  these 
cavalry  had  to  couauct  their  opera- 
tions over  a  country^  much  broken  by 
ravines  and  rough  jungles,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  troops  to 
move  in  their  usual  regular  order.  It 
happened  that  the  officer  commanding 
the  nrigade  of  which  this  corps  formed 
A  part,  was  wounded  in  the  liead  dur- 
ing the  advance,  and  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  field.  The  officer  next  in 
command,  being  at  a  distance  from 
the  spot,  was  not  aware  that  his  com- 
mauiiing  officer  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  the  field.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  word  of  command 
was  given  by  some  person  not  autho- 
rised, and  of  whom  no  trace  can  be 
found ;  and  some  confusion  took  place, 
wliich,  from  tlio  crowd,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment,  could  not 
easily  be  remedied.  But  it  was  re- 
moved at  last,  and  all  were  got  in 
order,  and  the  corps  successfully  per- 
formeil  its  duty,  as  I  and  other  noble 
Lords  around  me  have  seen  them  peiv 
form  it  on  other  occasions.  My  Lords, 
these  things  may  happen  to  any  troops ; 
but  we  whose  fortune  it  has  been  to 
see  similar  engagements  in  the  field, 
feel  what  must  ]>e  felt  by  all  your 
Jx>i\l8hips — that  the  character  of  a 
corps  must  not  be  taken  from  them 
from  scraps  in  the  newspapers ;  but 
the  facU  must  be  sought  in  the  report 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  in  the 
iiKjuiry  made  by  the  proper  parties; 
an  inquiry  very  different  to  that  made 
by  the  publishers  of  newspapers.  The 
order  was  made  ;  and  it  needs  no  one 
to  be  informed  that  a  movement  in 
retreat  is  not  a  movement  in  advance  ; 
l>ut  your  Lordshiixs  uiay  be  convinced, 
as  I  myself  am,  that  the  movement  in 
retreat  was  one  of  those  accidents 
which  must  occur  occasionally,  and 
that  the  corps  to  which  it  happened 
were  as  worthy  of  confidence  then  as 
they  have  been  since,  as  they  were  be- 
fore, and,  as  I  hope,  they  always  will 
be.**  His  Grace,  in  the  course  of  this 
speech,  which  he  delivered  with  that 


peculiar  energy  which  characterized 
him  when  dealing  with  military  ex- 
ploits, complimented  Msgor  Edwardof 
and  other  officers  upon  the  services 
rendered  to  her  Majesty. 

On  the  24th  of  Jidy  following,  the 
noble  Duke  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Regimental  Benefit  Societiai 
Bill,  briefiy  explaining  its  provisioni; 
and  two  days  afterwards  we  find  bim 
opposing  the  .Railways  Abandonment 
Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  in 
effect  repeal  that  vast  number  of  Acti 
of  Parliament  which  had  been  passed 
during  the  last  few  sessions,  which 
involved  the  outlay  of  millions  of 
money,  and  the  interests  of  millions  of 
persons  ;  and  that  it  would  wi{)e  away 
the  whole  of  tlie  propertjr  which  had 
been  invested  on  tlie  faith  of  those 
Acts  of  Parliament.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  the  object  of  this  bill 
was  to  enable  railway  companies  to 
abandon  any  portion  of  their  under* 
taking  by  means  of  a  cheaper  process 
than  that  which  at  that  time  existed. 
On  the  same  day  his  Grace,  speaking 
in  his  capacity  of  Lord  Warden  of  tha 
Cinque  Ports,  opposed  at  some  len^ 
the  Pilotage  Bill,  on  its  second  readmg 
being  moved  by  Lord  Granville,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  it  was 
calculated  to  put  down  the  fellowship 
of  pilots,  who  had  hitherto  contributed 
to  the  safety  and  usefulness  of  our 
navigation. 

A  question  addressed  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  to  the  government,  on 
Feb.  21,  1850,  relative  to  the  further 
extension  of  medals  to  the  army  and 
navy,  elicited  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington his  views  as  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  proposed  distinctions  should 
be  conferred.  It  had  been  stated,  he 
said,  that  the  army  in  the  Peninsula 
had  not  been  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  army  in  Flanders,  and 
as  other  armies  which  had  served  in 
Cliina,  and  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
elsewhere.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  plan  which  would  be  most  in  con- 
formity with  the  wishes  of  those  who 
made  the  former  applications,  and 
which  would  be  most  calculated  to 
gratify  all  parties,  was  to  grant  a 
medal  to  all  those  engaged  m  those 
great  actions  and  achievements,  whichy 
by  order  of  the  Sovereign,  had  been 
commemorated  by  the  grant  of  medals 
to  the  principal  officers  engaged  in 
those  battles.    On  that  ground  ne  had 
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recomnuMidiMl  iIh*  iniiifipK*  vliii-li  >vns 
8ubseqtn.'iitly  .iili»|»lftl,  rtiul  Avhi«'l».  lie  | 
belicvt'il,li.i«l  jiiviii  L'riKraUali-r:u'tii»ii.  j 
Whetlior  that  ]>riii«'ii»l«'  ^li".ul«l  Ik*  ox-  ; 
tomlod  furlluT  >v;js  fnv  tin'  «'.'Usi<ltia- 
tion  of  htr  .M;iJ. sty's  •:..\riuiiitiil. 
All  he  coiiM  say  >v:»h.  tlint  wliLiKVor 
he  shoulil  rcoeivr  lu-r  M:ij<^>tyV  ci-iIli-s 
for  Biu'h  an  fXtonr*i«»n.  In-  wnuM  mI  io 
work  to  cirry  it  intti  i-xr.-utii-n  wiili 
the  utmost  tliii^finv.  In  iIm'  ti'li"\viii;v 
Mil  roll  hi.-*  i.Wiico  o|i]ni^i«l  tin*  J 'any 
PrOL'e.'<sious'  (Lri'lainl  liilK  «'ii  ilu* 
grouiKl  that  it  was  iint  HUllii'ioDtly 
stringoiit  ;  an«l  ho  iiriro'l  iiiwii  the 
goveniment  the  a<h>i»tinn  of  a  rlanse 
empoworing  the  hK'al  inairiHtratos  to 
apprehend  those  i>orsons  wlio  sh«»nM 
appear  with  lirc-arniH  at  fiiinTal  jtro- 
eesHioiiH  in  Ireland.  Tlic  rlan-io,  which 
it  ha<l  hren  arran;zt^«l  f^hoiild  h.*  hnmirht 
lip  on  th«»  third  n-adini',  wa.^  not  suli- 
sequcntly  prossetl  ;  tlio  nnlil.'  Duke 
alleginix  as  a  n'a'i<^>n  that  he  ili«l  not 
wish  Ut  delay  tlio  pas-vif^'e  of  tlu*  hill 
in  the  Low  or  Unu-c. 

IjT/rd  Brongliani  Ijavin;^  addivssotl  a 
question  to  the  Manjnis  nf  Ijansdowiit* 
with  refercn<v'  to  thu  ]»ro])os«.'d  com- 
mission to  inquire  int«j  Xho  stato  of  llie 
Universities  of  Oxford  nnrl  (.'nrnl»ri'l«ro, 
in  tho  course  of  which  In*  -aid  h*' 
believed  that  his  noMf  fri*»nd  (the 
Duke  of  Wellin.crtoTi).  tho  ('hanroll!..T 
of  Oxford,  and  his  ntihli*  ami  learned 
friend  (Lord  Lyntllmr-tj.  tlio  Mi  eh 
Steward  of  C'amhrirlirc,  hoth  conciim-l 
with  him  in  doprecatiiif:  any  ra>h  and 
inconsiderate  intorfcn-nce  with  tho 
Universities  ;  the  I)uki*  of  \Vrllinj;t«in 
rose,  and  declared  tliat  1hi»  rnivi.T.-ity 
of  Oxford  was  most  anxious  t<i  intro- 
duce every  im])rovenicnt  w}»i«;lj  wa** 
desirable  into  the  svstcm  of  education 
adopted  in  that  ancient  seat  of  learn- 
ing  P»ut  that  whii'h  the   Ini- 

versity  of  Oxford  cotild  not  do,  and 
which  it  would  not  be  indnc«-d  by  any 
consideration  to  do,  was  this — it  wonM 
not  repeal  tho  statutes  by  wliich  tin.- 
different  collej^es  of  that  Tniversity 
were  governed.  Various  portion**  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  -  some 
livinj?  in  its  towns,  and  others  in  it« 
rural  distrietrf  ;  vari«)us  youn*,'  |H*rs(nis, 
now  receiving  their  education  in  dilfer- 
ent  schools,  enjoyed  important  rights 
under  the  se])arate  statutes  of  the 
separate;  colleges.  Ihe  body  to  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  belong  — nnmely, 
the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars 


of  the  Vniversity  of  Oxford,  and  the 
Lroverning  bodies  of  the  several  col- 
Icfrcs — was  bound  to  respect,  and  main- 
tain, and  carry  into  execution  the 
statutes  of  the  Hever,*\l  colleges,  and  he 
exprcMsotl  a  hope  that  these  bodies 
would  not  Ix"  required  to  submit  to  an 
in<iuiry  «lirectly  tending  to  the  repeal 
of  tlnise  statutes,  which  the  law  of  the 
land  «lcsiit'd  them  to  carry  into  execu- 
tii»n  f«>r  the  Injnefit  of  the  indiriduals 
who  claimed  rights  and  privileges 
under  them.  There  ap])eared  to  him 
to  Ih'  a  tendencv  to  institute  an  inquiry 
«»f  the  natm-e  wliich  he  had  desci-ilNed — 
an  intiuiry  which,  if  instituted,  would 
seriously  a  tier  t  some  of  the  most  loyal 
subjects  of  her  Majesty,  who  might  be 
placed  in  a  situation  of  the  greatest 
•  iitliculty,  as  they  wouM  have  to  decids 
between  their  duty  of  obedience  to  her 
Majesty's  commands,  and  the  duty  and 
respect  which  they  owed  to  the  execu- 
tion of  tho  law. 

liis  Grace  raised  a  wai-ning  voioe  on 
the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Tjord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and 
pithily  exposed  the  inconvenience  to 
which,  in  troubled  periods,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  central  authority  would 
frive  rise.  Having  dwelt  upon  the 
intimate  relations  which  in  recent 
times  have  been  kept  up  between  the 
civil  and  mi Utnry  authorities, his  Grrace 
remarked,  '*  Withdraw  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant from  Ireland,  and  who  become 
the  chief  civil  authorities  in  different 
l^irts  of  the  country  ?  Li  Dublin,  ths 
chief  civil  authority  would  be  the 
Lord  Mayor.  Now,  I  think  that  in 
loss  than  three  months  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  to  put  down  the 
uionster  meetings  in  Ireland,  I  had  the 
honour  of  attending  her  Majesty  at 
court,  and  there  I  saw  Mr.  0*Connell, 
ns  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  followed  by 
some  of  his  suite,  presenting  an  address 
to  lier  Majesty  on  the  throne.  Now, 
will  any  one  say  that  the  military 
authorities  wouldl  have  ventured  to 
concert  any  military  operations  with 
tlie  then  {jord  Mayor,  elected  by  the 
democratic  corporation,  created  by  a 
recent  act  of  parliament  ?  I  will  take 
another  case.  I  had  afterwards  to 
provide  against  barricades  in  the 
streets  of  l)ublin,  to  take  measnres  for 
attacking  them,  if  they  should  be 
formed,  and  to  secure  the  free  passaM 
of  the  streets.  For  this  pufpoae  It 
was  necessaiy  to  have  eoafldiDtiai 
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communications  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  here,  and  with  the  Lord-Lieu- 
t«naut  of  Ireland.  Could  I  have  ven- 
tured to  do  Bo  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  ?  Could  I  have  written  a  line 
on  the  Buhject  without  ordering  the 
Commander-in-Chief  on  the  spot  in 
Dublin  to  take  care  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  eentlcmen  of  the  coi^ 
|K)ration  of  Dublin  should  know  no- 
thing about  the  matter  ]      I  will  give 

yon  another  instance It  was 

necessary,  some  time  ago,  to  carry  on 
milit<ary  onomtions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kilkenny.  Who  was  the 
elected  Mayor  there  at  the  time  ?  Dr. 
Cane.  And  wh;\t  Iwcnme  of  I>i\  Cane  ? 
Why,  before  tin?  oi>erationrt  at  Kil- 
kenny wore  over,  he  was  in  prison, 
under  the  i»ro  vis  ions  of  the  Habeas 
Corpu-s  Susi)onsion  Act.  And  yet  such 
was  the  gentleman  with  whom  the 
general  oftictT,  carrying  on  his  opt?ra- 
tions  with  his  troojjs,  must  have  con- 
sulted, in  the  absence  of  the  Tjord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  I " 

Of  the  many  eulogies  which  the 
character  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
received  within  the  walls  of  [xirliament, 
on  the  receipt  of  the  tidings  of  his 
death,  the  short  but  pri'jrnnnt  testi- 
mony iM.rin'  tt>  lii  •■  \vi»rtli  by  the  Duke 
i'f .Wellington  was  in»t  the  ]..'.'i>t  re- 
markable. T]]o  Mnrnnis  of  Lans- 
downe  an<l  L(»r«is  Stanli'v  and  Bi-Migh- 
.im  had  paid  »'liM|Urnt  fiihl  t- ■!!('} ling 
tributei«  to  the  iiK-inory  ..f  tliv  «l«ci*.'ised 
stati'sman.  wht^i  tlio  no!  1»^  an. I  gnlhuit 
Duke  ro«e  to  take  lii>:  -hare  in  the 
mournful  ciTenmiiy.  His  fi-oliiig^  so 
overcanio  bim,  that  it  was  jj<»iini  time 
ore  he  C'luhl  aoqiiiiv  the  cmimaTul  (>t' 
speech  ;  and  tin*  wm-ils  we  n<«w  «|UotL' 
wore  ntterfd  at  sn«*li  longtbcnf»d  intiT- 
vah  that  the  cftort  to  artirii]at<»  was 
painfully  a]»parent.  *'  My  l-.nlV  at 
lait  gasped  the  <iM  warrior,  "  I  rise  to 
piv»^  rxprc>si<)n  to  tbf  satisfaction  with  ; 
which  1  hav«;  hcanl  tliis  conversation  ! 
f'M  thf  ]iart  of  your  LonUhips,  both  on  . 
th'-*  part  of  t*h*»3e  ni»^)h'  Lonls  who 
Wi^r»-  fipposod  to  Sir  lioluTl  VoA  during: 
Tho  w};<.li»  course  of  tht-ir  political  lives, 
and  f»n  th^  pait  of  tho-?  noMo  fricn<!5 
«f  niin*^  who  havp  b-.-ji  cpiMX^od  to 
him  Mily  lo^^•ly.  Yotm-  l.«iril>hip''  mnst 
:ill  fi-ol  iho  }iij_'h  an<l  h'-nonrablo  rl.a- 
rattvr  f.f  the  lalf  Sir  Il-^Tt  W  A.  1 
wa.s  h.ng  coinHTtcil  wiiii  liini  in  pnbli*' 
lifo.  Wi*  wiTO  both  in  the  councils  of 
our  Sovereign  t»»gclhcr,  and  I  had  long 


the  honour  to  enjoy  his  private  friend- 
ship. In  all  the  course  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Sir  }^)l>ert  Peel,  I  never 
knew  a  man  in  whose  truth  and  justice 
I  had  a  more  lively  confidence,  or  in 
whom  I  saw  a  more  invariable  desire 
to  promote  the  public  service.  In  the 
whole  course  of  my  communication 
with  him,  I  never  knew  an  instance  in 
which  he  did  not  show  the  strongest 
attachment  to  truth  ;  and  I  never  saw 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  the 
smallest  reason  for  suspecting  that  he 
stated  anything  whicn  ho  did  not 
firmly  >.»elieve  to  l)e  the  fact.  My 
Lords,  I  could  not  let  this  conversation 
close  without  stating  that  which  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  strongest 
characteristic  feature  of  his  character. 
I  'agjiin  repeat  to  you,  my  Lords,  my 
satisfaction  at  hearing  the  sentiments 
of  regret  which  you  have  expressed  for 
his  loss."  This  speech  produced  a 
marked  sensation  amongst  the  Peers. 

In  the  brief  debate  originated  by 
Lord  Torrington  on  the  affairs  of 
Ceylon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made 
a  fi-w  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
martial  law.  Martial  law,  he  con- 
tended, was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  will  of  the  general  who  com- 
mands till'  army.  In  fact,  martial  law 
meant  no  law';at  all.  Therefore,  the 
g.Micnil  who  declared  martial  law,  and 
coiirinanded  that  it  sho\dd  be  carried 
iTito  execution,  was  bound  distinctly  to 
lay  down  the  rules  ami  regulationa, 
and  limits,  acconling  to  wiiich  htf 
will  wa-j  to  be  carried  out.  Now  he 
had  in  nnotlur  country  carried  out 
martial  law  ;  that  was  to  say,  that  he 
hail  govcmcil  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  (if  a  country  by  his  own 
will.  lUit  tlien  what  did  he  do  ?  He 
(h  -lared  that  the  country  should  be 
L'ovtM-no*!  accurding  to  its  own  national 
laws,  and  he  carried  into  execution 
tliat  will.  lI«-»  governed  the  country 
.^trii'tly  by  the  law-,  of  the  country; 
ami  he  ^i-vrnied  it  witli  f^uch  mode- 
ration, iic  must  .«iay,  that  political 
servants  or  Judges  who  had  at  first 
lied  or  had  i»een  expelled,  afterwards 
e-.n-onted  to  a*^:  un<ler  his  directions. 

Wo  next  fiml  the  illustrious  Duke 
!^uj>pi»r1ini:  the  Iv  clesiastical  Titles* 
As<uniptii)n  I'ill.  In  the  cnurse  of 
his  .s  pi -I  lb  he  expresscil  his  regret  at 
tlie  failure  of  the  (^ith<.li-  IMief  Bill, 
which  ho  had  himself  pressed  upon 
the    adoption    of   parliament.      *My 
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Lords,"  ho  said,  **I  cannot  concur  in 
the  ]>roi)Osition  of  my  nol»le  friend 
(Aberdeen),  that  the  bill  shall  be  read 
a  6rcon<l  time  thi-»  day  ^ix  months. 
Circumstances  have  occurred  which 
render  it  im}x>issible  for  you  to  return 
to  the  position  in  which  you  stood 
before  this  act  of  the  Po]>o  was  com- 
mitted. Tlie  object  cf  tlic  1  hissing  of 
the  llelief  Act  was  tu  iv|»cid  a  11  the 
laws  adopted  again.^t  tlie  U«»nian  Ca- 
tholics, tii-st  at  tlie  Jiofurniation,  next 
at  the  time  «.'f  what  was  called  the 
Popish   ri«)t,  and   thirdly,    in    conse- 

?uenoe  ttf  the  I\»i»ish  reign  of  James 
I.,  an«i  the  war  of  succession  in 
Ireland,  out  of  which,  and  its  conse- 
quences, grew  all  the  peutil  enactments 
against  Catholics  in  that  country.  It 
was,  I  say,  the  object  of  the  Relief 
Act  to  get  rid  of  those  altogether. 
But  those  who  brought  forwanl  that 
act — those  who  urged  your  Lordships 
and  the  other  House  to  supj>ort  it — 
re]>eatedly  stated  that  nothing  therein 
touched  the  hiws  on  which  the  Re- 
formation was  founded.  Iliat  was 
cautiously  avoided.  When  we,  the 
authors  and  promoters  of  the  Relief 
Act,  were  chiirge<l  with  having  touchejl 
the  Refonnation,  we  distinctly  proved 
the  contrary,  and  showed  that  we  had 
done  nothing  to  alfect  the  laws  by 
which  the  Reformation  was  established 
in  this  country.  In  18UJ,  however,  in 
the  reign  of  the  present  Queen,  certain 
old  statutes  were  repealed,  and  tamong 
them'one  relating  to  the  introduction 
of  bulls  into  this  country.  If  the  law 
had  not  }>een  rcjxjaled,  it  would  have 
been  imposes ible  that  the  act  of  the 
PojHJ  could  have  t'lken  eflcct ;  and, 
consequently, all  fresh  legislation  would 
have  })ecn  imnecessary.  Cardinal 
Wiscmiui  would  not  have  dared  to 
have  come  to  Enghind  and  published 
the  Pope's  bull  or  rescript  establishing 
the  new  hierarchy.  Ihe  thing  was 
impossible  ;  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened. Under  these  circumstances,  I 
s;iy  you  cannot  return  to  the  position 
in  which  you  stuod  ^\]len  the  Relief 
Act  was  j.uissL'd,  or  before  the  act  of 
1846  passed,  which  repeided  the  i^nal- 
ties  attaching  to  all  the  acts  with 
which  it  dealt,  but  left  the  acts  them- 
selves standing  as  misilemeanours. 
The  legislation  on  this  subject  st^inds 
in  this  state — that  misdemeanours 
may  be  committed,  but  cannot  be 
punished.    Under  these  circumstances^ 


I  say  you  cannot  stand  on  the  Belief 
Act,  but  must  pass  a  measure  to  meet 
the  particular  act  of  the  Pope  com- 
plained of,  and  to  prevent  the  repe- 
tition of  such  acts  m  future.  I  have 
no  desire  to  infringe  the  religious  privi- 
leges of  tlie  Roman  Catholics^ ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  wish  them  to  eiyoy  everr 
means  of  following  their  religion  wiUi 
I)erfect  freedom.  I  would  wish  to 
make  no  alteration  in  the  Belief  Act, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  this  measure  can 
be  avoide<l.  I  cc»nfe»8  I  view  without 
apprehension  the  effect  which  this 
measure  may  have  in  Lneland.  We 
have  liad  a  good  deal  of  experienee  of 
the  effect  produced  in  Ireland  by 
measures  passed  by  the  legislature. 
There  was  the  Belief  Act.  A  great 
deal  was  expected  from  that,  and  it 
was  said  that  it  would  put  an  end  to 
agitation  in  Ireland  for  ever.  But  in 
tlie  very  year,  nay,  I  believe,  almost  in 
the  very  month,  in  which  it  became 
the  law  of  the  land,  Irish  agitation 
commenced.  How  often,  since  theiL 
has  the  Crown,  from  time  to  time,  had 
occasion  to  complain  of  afipitation  in 
Irehmd  }  How  often  has  the  Crown 
come  to  demand  additional  powers  for 
the  purjose  of  putting  down  the  agi- 
tation, or  worse  than  agitation,  existing 
in  that  coimtry,  the  Belief  Act  not- 
withstanding ?  My  advice  to  joxa 
Lordshii)8  is  to  do  that  which  is  just 
and  necessary  to  maintain  the  power 
and  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
protect  the  subjects  of  this  country, 
and  no  more  ;  and  you  may  rely  on  it 
you  will  have  the  support  and  good 
wishes  of  the  loyal  people  of  Ireland, 
as  well  as  of  this  country." 

In  the  ensuing  session,  in  February, 
upon  the  motion  that  the  Address  in 
answer  to  the  royal  speech  should  be 
inserted  upon  the  Jx)nis*  Journals,  the 
noble  Duke  took  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  sense  of  the  services  of 
General  Sir  Harry  Smith,  lately  in 
command  at  the  Cape.  The  question 
of  the  fitness  or  imfitness  of  Sir  Harry 
for  command  in  sudi  irregular  and 
savage  warfare,  had  long  been  made 
the  sul^ect  of  angry  dispute ;  but  the 
noble  Duke  at  once  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  tactics  employed  by  Sir 
Harry,  and  spoke  with  more  than  his 
wonted  energv  in  his  defence.  **  Sr 
Harry  Smitly*  be  said,  "  is  an  officer 
who,  from  his  high  reputation  in  the 
service,  ought  not  to  require  any  oom- 
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mcndation  from  me ;  but  having  filled 
a  high  command  in  several  important 
military  operationa,  long  before  carried 
on  under  his  direction,  and  having  now 
been  recalled  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say 
that  I,  who  am  his  commanding  officer, 
though  at  a  great  distance,  entirely 
approve  of  all  his  operations,  of  the 
orders  which  he  has  given  to  his  troops, 
and  of  the  arrangements  which  he  has 
made  for  their  success.  .  .  My  firm 
belief  is  that  everything  lias  been  done 
by  the  conmianding  general  of  the 
forces  and  the  other  officers,  in  order 
to  carry  into  execution  the  instructions 
of  her  Majesty's  Government." 

The  projectile  inventions  of  Captain 
Warner  having  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  motion  by  Earl  Talbot  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  was  of  opinion  that  the 
matter  had  already  been  sufficiently 
investigated,  or,  at  all  event8,  that  a 
committee  of  lay  Peei*s  could  elicit 
nothing  beyond  the  facts  brought  out 
by  the  inquiries  of  the  Board  cf  Ord- 
nance, moved,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  that 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her 
Majesty,  praying  that  her  Majesty 
would .  be  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  of 
Lords  copies  or  extracts  of  any  report 
made  to  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  War- 
ner's inventions,  and  t^upported  the 
motion  on  the  grounds  we  have  set 
forth. 

Almost  the  last  speech  of  the  vener- 
able Duke  was  in  support  of  the  Militia 
Bill.  His  Gr.'ioe  spoke  with  difficulty, 
and  the  long  pauses  between  his  sen- 
tences, and  sometimes  between  the  very 
wonls,  betrayed  the  effort  it  required 
to  proceed.  But,  «ii^  ever,  his  remarks 
were  fully  to  the  point.  He  asserted 
that  the  addition  of  the  militia  now 
prup(»sed  to  be  enrolled,  would  not 
swell  oiu*  peace  establishment  to  more 
than  its  fair  constitutional  proportions, 
and  that  our  j)eace  establishment  ought 
to  have  been  aiigmeiitcd  lone;  before. 
'*  Wo  have  never,"  he  observed, ''  up  to 
this  moment,  maintained  a  peace  esta- 
blishment—that is  the  real  truth.  And 
I  say  that  we  are  now  in  that  situation 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  fonn  an 
establishment  such  as  this  coimtry 
always  has  had  u}>  to  this  moment, 
a  regular  peace  establishment  founded 
upon  a  militia.  . . .  The  noble  Marquis 


(Lansdowne)  states  that  he  would  pre- 
fer an  army  of  reserve.  An  army  of 
reserve  !  what  is  an  army  of  reserve  t 
Is  it  an  army  that  costs  less  than  X40 
a  man  all  round  1  If  the  noble  Mar- 
quis thinks  that  it  is  possible,  I  tell 
him  it  is  impossible.  He  can  have  no 
such  thing."  After  expressing  ap- 
proval of  the  services  perform^  by 
the  volunteer  corps  during  the' last 
European  war,  his  Grace  thus  con- 
cluded : — "  My  Lords,  I  say,  however 
much  I  admire  disciplined  troops,  and 
more  especially  British  troops,  I  must 
tell  you,  you  must  not  suppose  that 
others  cannot  compete  with  them. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  you  com- 
mence the  formation  of  a  corps  under 
this  act  of  Parliament,  it  will  in  time 
become  what  the  former  militia  was ; 
and  if  it  ever  become  what  your  former 
militia  was,  you  may  rely  upon  it  for 
performing  all  the  service  that  they 
will  ever  DO  required  to  perform  for 
the  safety  of  the  country.  My  Lords, 
I  recommend  you  to  adopt  this  mei^ 
sure  as  a  commencement  for  the  com- 

fletion  of  your  peace  establishment. 
t  will  ffive  yon  a  constitutional  force 
— it  win  give  you  a  force  that  may  not 
do  all  you  desire  at  once,  but  by 
degrees  it  will  become  what  lyou  want 
— an  auxiliary  force  to  your  army." 

On  the  23rd  June,  his  Grace  moved 
an  humble  address  to  her  Majesty  for 
a  co])y  of  an  order  with  respect  to  the 
transmission  of  reinforcementslto  the 
Cape,  &c.  This  was  his  final  public 
act  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  if  we  except  his  attendance 
(and,  <is  was  his  wont,  he  was  among 
the  "  earliest  of  the  arrivals  **)  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  2nd  of  Jiily. 

In  reviewing  the  main  events  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  career  as  a  poli- 
tician, the  conclusion  is  almost  forced 
upon  us  that,  although  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  two  of  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive changes  in  our  era,  it  was  never 
as  a  voluntary  agent  that  he  made 
concessions  to  the  popular  wishes.  He 
imported  into  the  peaceful  struggles  of 
Parliament  the  tactics  of  war ;  alwaya 
fighting  to  tlie  last  in  defence  of  every 
position,  and  only  abandoning  it  when 
he  found  it  no  longer  tenaUe.  In  the 
instance  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  this 
was  avowedly  the  case.  Jsi  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  we  may  infer  that 
he  pursued  the  same  ooone,  beoanse, 
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ii|>  t'»  !i  very  I'lMNMit  |ii'rif"l  bofuro  the 
]).'issiiiL'  lit'  that  mon^ur-'  ho  liad  i*in- 
phntitvjlly  lU'clfiri'il  h\^  In-liff  ihnt  *'  the 
I'orii  I/i\vs  ooulil  ii"t  l.»c  r»»iH.:ib*jl 
without  jM-ril  tu  iIjo  (»iniiitry."  On 
ih<?  otIuT  !i;iu«U  hi»  (vmf.Tiv.l  uih'  j,'n*;it 
l>oin?fit  on  thi?  Kiiirlisli  nritinn  I>y 
te.irliintf  tlio  priviU'iitl  nri-*t«HTfii*v 
whon  t«»  yi«"M.  It  is  s.vir«fly  t-Hi  nuii'h 
tit  say,  that,  withiuit.  th«'  sniK'tinn  of  liis 
hiirh  autliority,  tlio  tMivsij^lit  (»f  Sir 
RoW^rt  IV'O  wnul'.l  nut  Iimvl*  siiHu'cmI  to 
carry  tho  ('fitlmlic  ^nostinn :  in«Uv'(|. 
there  \'*  ])rt»«tf  ««f  this  in  th»'  c.Mrr  ami 
anxif  ty  i»l'  l!h-  (lislin'^iii-^h*."!  com ni oner 
to  sot  l»ofnn'  the  J)nke,  in  a  full  ami 
contiilential  correspon'leni.*'.'.  nil  tho 
reason -5  fnr  a  sutth*niont.  ilnrinir  the 
autumn  <if  l>^2s.  Nor  oo\il«l  his  ar^^ii- 
ments  have  provaihMl  with  a  loss  prae- 
ticnl  min«l  tiian  that  «if  the  Ihike.  If, 
in  tho  ea-ie  of  Corn- Li w  1h')k':i1,  the 
Premier  of  l^l-'t  aj^iin  tonk  the  initia- 
tive in  jtroimsint^  a  ohan^o  :  it  was 
|>erliajH,  le--?  on  account  of  iln'  rii^ht 
attachin*:  to  liin  :<taiinn  than  that  h'^ 
felt  the  neco.-«^ity  of  ottVrinj,'  ti»  the 
Duke  s«»liil  imlucemont.-*  nf  statesman- 
ship ere  ho  conM  oxi)ect  him  to  ahan- 
(lon  tho  exi?*tin!;(  law.  Accustomeil  as 
we  now  «ro  to  find  puhlio  o]>ininn 
immc'l lately  rc'spomled  to  by  .stntes- 
men.  we  muKt.  in  doinjj  justice  to  tho 
Duke  of  Wellin.i^ton.  rem<?mber  that 
he  was  liy  temjK-raTnont  ami  infjrained 
habit  a  T^try.  and  con^^titutionally 
indisposo-l  to  yioM.  Wo  must  alsn 
hear  in  mind  the  character  «»f  the  T«»rv 
aristocra«-y  a  quarter  nf  a  century  airn. 
and  the  diflioulty  of  iu'hicini:^  them  t'» 
li.sten  to  any  views  whiel)  wore  not 
enforced  livthrir  own  a])prehenf«innr:of 
dani^or,  ami  their  resjioct  fur  authority. 
On  tho  other  hand,  tlio  e\trem«*  posi- 
tiv**noss  of  the  ]>uke'H  character,  his 
inflexibility,  his  C'.>mmon  sen<e,  much 
augmented  his  autliDrity  :  l>ecau?e  it 
wa^  felt  that,  if  he  callo<l  on  h\^  friends 
to  yield,  it  must  be  that  there  was  nn 
l'.»nger  any  hoj^e  rif  suctN's«ful  rcsiv- 
tanoe.  Thu*?  the  very  defects  of  his 
character  became  turned  into  )»enefits 
po  f«oou  as  ho  was  put  in  moti«.ni  f«.»r 
jj^rtjat  popular  or  national  jiurposo'*. 

It  has  boon  well  remarke<l  that  ho 
always  knew  what  was  best  t(»  be 
<lono  at  the  ricrht  moment.  Thi«  was 
an  advanta^je  derived  frf>m  hisniilit^iry 
habiti?.  While  in  command  of  armies 
he  had  often  added  to  hi«  military 
iuticf  a  civil  administration  ;  or,  if  not 


ail  adniinlRtration,  an  imperious  neeet- 
sity  t<»  interfere,  with  advice  and 
authority,  in  the  political  afiain  of 
f<ireij?ii  nntiims  ;  thus  he  waj9  half  a 
statesman  ere  lie  became  a  l^Iinister; 
and  if.  in  the  course  of  his  domestic 
^'overnment  at  home  he  sometimes  too 
easily  i-emembereil  hi3  habits  of  mili- 
tary command,  his  errow  were  more 
than  attmed  for  by  the  qualities  of  the 
.statesman  ami  the  civil  administrator, 
develuped  during  his  career  in  Indii^ 
in  the  JPeninsiilar,  and  even  in  France. 
To  furei^rners  generally,  our  admiration 
of  his  character  seems  excessive ;  but 
it  is  because  foreigners  rarely  are  com- 
]»ot<'nt  to  appreciate  the  patience,  self- 
denial,  ]>rubity,  and  almost  plodding 
jx'rse  vera  nee,  which  were  the  great 
ai^cnts  of  his  success.  They  wul  at 
least  admit  that  there  has  seldom  been 
a  j/reat  Captain  who  has  exhibited  less 
of  the  arroganoo  of  the  conqueror,  or 
who  nn.»r«.'  rigidly  observed  the  laws  of 
justi'-e  and  moderation  in  the  hour  of 
v  i et  nry .  Tn  h  i s  jx>l  i tical  career  similar 
inlluences  ]>revailed  in  his  conduct. 
From  the  moment  that  he  bad  aban- 
»h«nod  a  leginlative  ])rinciple,  or  carried 
a  measure,  lie  forgot  tlie  asperities  of 
tlie  .strife,  and  accepted  the  new  with 
tlie  same  frankness  of  loyalty  that  had 
led  liim  to  hoM  on  by  the  old.  If  he 
.saved  tho  natir>n  by  his  military  tri- 
umphs, he  still  more  signally  served  it, 
and  saved  its  institutions,  by  teaching 
in  precept  ami  exam))lo  the  duty  of 
carin-^f  fur  the  ]>iiblic  wants,  and' the 
necessitv  of  coficeding  to  the  public 
will.      ' 


MARLBOROUGH  AND  WELUXG- 
TON  COMPARED. 

Admiration-  and  criticism  alike  natu- 
rally imply,  and  resolve  into,  comnui- 
si-n.  Such  epithets  as  brave,  skilful, 
h«»roic.  are  r^oon  exhausted,  or  are  used 
withdiit  moaning;  we  then  resort  to 
ideal  or  em>»odied  standards  of  excel- 
lence, and  sentiment  employs  the  me- 
thods of  science.  Tlie  numerous  eulo- 
gists f.f  the  illustrious  man  lately 
♦lecoascd,  have  thus  almost  invariably 
eoncludo<l  their  enumeration  of  his 
great  qualities  by  drawing  parallels 
between  liim  and  certain  of  nis  con- 
temjKiranes  or  i)rcdeces8or8.  None  of 
these  comparisons  is  so  natural  and 
appro])riate,  in  ourjudgmaiti  as  that 
lietween  Arthur  WeUealeyy  Dnka  cf 
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Dflton,  and  John  Churohill,  Duka 
inbofougfa.  As  a  fitting  snppla- 
to  the  preceding  biographj,  we 
M»nt  out  some  pointe  of  reeem- 
I  and  diffsrence  between  thoae 
preat  Engliah  eommandeni  and 


ma^  enliven  our  interest  in  this 
iaitu>n,  if  we  first  realise  to  our 
d  aje  ih^perttms  of  each  of  these 
lions  men.  With  that  of  Wei- 
OL  in  its  latest  aspect,  we  are  all 
liliar  as  though  he  were  our  kins- 

His  daily  nde,  daring  the  sit- 
of  F^liament,  down  WhitehaU— 
egnlar  morning  visits  to  the 
liJEtoyal  and  the  Horse  Guards — 
Tariable  appearance  in  public  pa- 
I — ^his  annual  joumev  to  the  Tri- 
loose  on  Tower  Hill,  usuallj  on 
back  or  in  an  open  chaise — in 

his  reliability  and  {Mrominence 
)  of  the  **  sights  of  London/'  made 
foremost  man  of  all  the  world/* 
nnaintance  of  nearly  ercry  dwel- 
tne  metropolis,  and  to  thousands 
DTincials.  Nor  is  it  as  an  old, 
-headed,  and  stooping  man  alone 
ve  know  ""the  Duke.**  Statues, 
tM,  medals,  and  images  have 
nred  and  universalized  the  figure 

and  majestic  —  the  counte- 
,  severe,  yet  commanding  —  the 
eye,  and  imperial  nose — of  the 
in  his  prime  of  manhood  and 
of  fame.  But  i>f  Marlborouffh 
y  be  needful  to  limn  a  portrait. 
Jodfirey  Kneller's  picture,  pre- 
1  at  Blenheim,  represents  him  as 
kinently  handsome  man.  Beneath 
►wing  peruke  of  the  ixjriod  of  Wil- 
[IL,  and  surmounting  a  well-pro- 
►ned  body,  clad  in  closely-fitting 
ir,  is  a  face  of  almost  feminine 
y,  a  high  and  rounded  forehead, 

soft  eyes,  Grecian  nose,  small 
:i,  and  dimpled  chin.  The  art  of 
ainter  does  not  exaggerate  the 
)n  of  contemporaries.    At  twelve 

of  age,  John  Churchill  was  the 
ty  page"  of  the  Duke  of  York — 
hteen,  the  "handsome  eaptain"  of 
oot  Cruards.  He  was  so  much  the 
with   the  court  ladies,  that  he 

his  fortune  on  their  gifts.  In 
nrt  Continental  ram|)Aign,  he  re- 
1  from  Marshal  Turenne  the  son- 
st  of  *^  my  handsome  Knglishman.** 
let  the  reader  remember  the  cos- 
of  the  courts  and  camps  in  which 
xnrougfa  figured.    A  low-crowned 


hati  with  Inroad  Mm  and  droopiag 
feathar;  a  flowing  penika,  deaoenditt 
to  tha  ahonlden;  a  long  ranoat  aad 
shomlder-belt^  elabonttely  embiroidarad; 
rofllea  that  eztoided  frcnn  the  albowto 
the  wrist;  laoedoravmt;  8ilkhoae,aad 
bueklad  shoes  —  these  probsU^  ooo* 
stitnted  the  town  dress  of  d^teia 
Chnnrahill ;— in  the  eamp^  hd  would 
wear  a  helmet^  oonlet^  Mid  enhcass; 
contrasting  advantagMAisly  with  tiM 
pomatomed  qnene  mSl  besnUn  msp  of 
the  time  of  laisign  WeUesley. 

In  the  fnUUarjf  ^iucaiion  of  Msribo- 
rongh  and  Weltington,  there  is  sons 
ooineidence.  Both  leatned  the  ait  of 
war  firom  the  people  they  were  dso* 
tined  to  encounter  and  overoomei 
Wellington  in  the  school  of  Anriei's  ■ 
Marlbcmm^  under  Lewis  XIv.  md 
Marshal  Turenne.  After  a  brief 
service  in  Xangiers,  Captain  CSmrdiill 
went  to  serve,  with  the  oontinMil 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Ton^  hi 
the  Frendi  expedition  against  HoUiiM. 
Besidee  earning  the  oonfidenoe  of  tiM 
Marshal,  he  saved,  hr  his  ptirsfrnal 
prowess,  the  life  of  MbnmoiitiL  ve> 
oeived  the  thanks  of  the  kfaig  in  mil 
of  Maestridit^  and  was  advinoed  to 
the  rank  of  colonel. 

In  the  causes  of  their  advaneenma  a 
further  coincidence  mav  be  obeerved. 
Both  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  parties 
able  to  give  them  opportonitiee  of 
rising — ^but  in  both,  the  improvement. 
of  these  opportunities  was  a  personal 
merit.  In  the  case  of  Wellealey,  how- 
ever, there  was  nothing  disreputable 
in  tne  connexions  to  which  he  owed 
promotion— while  it  is  too  probable 
that  Churchill*s  ensigncy  in  tiie 
Guards  was  the  price  of  his  sister% 
compliance  with  the  will  of  her  lady's 
husband  (she  was  maid  of  honour  to 
the  Duchess  of  York);  and  it  is  eertsin 
that  by  his  wife's  extraordinary  influ- 
ence  over  the  Princess  Anne,  his  amU- 
:  tious  designs  were  matly  promoted. 
I  In  theeoMifOH  4/ tA#i00rt  in  whidh 
I  Marlborough  and  Wellington  gained 
I  their  chief  distinctions,  there  is  some 
resemblance.  In  both  eases  Bmht  was 
the  object)  though  not  the  field,  of  eo»* 
fiict  The  War  of  the  Snoosesioii  was 
that  in  which  Mariborongh  immortal- 
ised himself  by  the  vietoriesofBlenheiB) 
Ramilies,  and  Malplaqnet  It  was 
undertaken  bylfagiaiid,  (ktrmmmr,  aad 
Holland,  to  ptevent  ttM  ssttlMwl  of 
the  cfofwii  of  SpaiB  osi  a  mmthtr  of 
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the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  eldest 
siKter  of  Charles  11.  of  Spain  married 
Louis  XIV.  of  Franco  :  Charles  dying 
without  issue,  and  having  no  brothers, 
the  r>auphin  would  consequently  have 
Ixieu  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  but 
f<»r  an  act  of  renunciation,  executed 
by  the  Princess  at  her  marriage,  and 
conlirnied  by  the  Cort«H.  Charles's 
younger  sister  married  Leopold,  Em- 
peror uf  Germany;  and  she  also  had 
renounced  her  chiim  to  the  throne,  but 
the  act  hail  not  been  confirmed  by  the 
Coi*tes.  A  daughter  of  the  Emjjeror 
married  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The 
Emperor  was  himself  first  cousin  to 
Charles.  Both  the  Elector  and  the 
Emperor  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  imd 
the  J)aui)hin  did  the  same.  The  Dau- 
phin, however,  proposed  in  his  place, 
his  second  son,  Phillip  of  Anjou  ;  and 
the  Emperor,  his  second  son,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles.  England,  France,  and 
Holland  agreed  to  a  Treaty  of  Parti- 
tion, by  wliich  the  Prince  of  Bavaria 
was  to  t'lke  Spain,  the  Indies,  and 
the  Netherlands ;  the  Emjjeror,  the 
Milanese  ;  and  the  Dauphin,  the  two 
Sicilies.  To  this  the  claimants  con- 
sented ;  but  the  Prince  inopportunely 
died.  By  a  .second  Ti-eaty  of  Partition, 
it  was  settled  tliat  the  Archduke  should 
t.ike  the  dominions  assigned  to  the  de- 
ceased Elector,  and  Finance  have  Lor- 
raine, or  some  equivalent.  Charles  was 
prevaileil  ui)on,  however,  by  French 
mtrigue,  aicled  by  papal  influence,  to 
make  a  will,  in  his  L-ist  days,  bequeath- 
ing all  his  dominions  to  Phillip  of 
Anjou.  (Charles  dieil  hi  17CX).  Willijim 
III.  at  once  broke  with  his  old  enemy, 
Louis ;  but  it  is  doubtfid  whether  the 
English  Parliament  and  luition  would 
have  given  him  the  means  of  war,  had 
not  Louis,  in  one  of  his  grand  moods, 
acceded  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
widowed  queen  of  James  If.  to  recog- 
nize her  son  as  Prince  of  Wales.  In- 
stantly war  was  resolved  upon,  and 
vigorous  preparations  made  for  its 
prosecution.  William  and  Marlborough 
repaired  to  Holland,  and  succeeded  in 
forming  a  coalition  against  France. 
Before  actual  hostilities  had  com- 
menced, William  died  (March  8,  1702); 
and  he  is  said  to  have  recommended 
Marlborough  to  his  successor  with  his 
latest  breath,  as  the  fittest  person  in 
the  realm  to  **  head  her  armies,  and 
direct  her  counsels." — The  Peninsular 
War,  it  is  only  needful  to  remind  the 


reader,  was  undertaken  for  the  expul- 
sion from  Spain  of  the  long  set  up 
there  by  Napoleon. 

In  the  coiidUioM  of  the  t«ir,— and, 
consequently,  the  circumstanoes  in 
which  the  commanders  were  plaoed,«- 
there  is  much  similarity ;  although  the 
military  art  had  been  revolntioned  in 
the  interval,  by  the  soldien  of  the 
French  Republic,  no  less  than  the  politi- 
cal geography  of  Europe.  In  the  time  of 
Marlborough,  war  was  a  tedious  game,  a 
prolix  trial  of  skill,  a  system  of  ezhaiu- 
tive  manoeuvres,  the  science  of  stnte- 
gem.  The  field  of  opcrationB  having 
been  marked  out,  there  were  so  many 
fortified  places  to  take  or  defend ;  so  many 
lines  of  communication  to  establish ; 
and  the  day  of  battle  had  to  be  avoided 
till  such  a  conjuncture  of  circumstanoes 
should  arrive  that  success  was  oertun. 
It  was  the  undisciplined  and  ill-pro- 
vided, but  irresistibly  ardent^  armies 
of  tlie  Convention,  that  broke  up  this 
system.  They  rushed  upon  the  threat- 
ened invaders  of  France ;  crossed  the 
frontiers  with  naked  feet^  regArdless 
of  the  fortresses  that  frowned  upon 
them  as  they  passed ;  fought  and  con- 
quered in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country ;  and  dictated,  at  the  gates  of 
his  capital,  their  terms  of  peace.  Bona- 
parte systematized  this  novel  thou^ 
natural  mode  of  warfieure ;  crossed  the 
Kliiue  before  the  foe  supposed  he  had 
quitted  Paris  ;  and  pierced  their  centre 
with  the  heads  of  nis  columns^  while 
thev  were  stretching  out  their  right 
and  left  according  to  the  maxims  of 
Saxe.  Marlborough  had  not  suffident 
of  original  genius  to  venture  on  so 
bold  an  innovation  as  this ;  but  he  had 
sagacity  and  independence  enow  to 
avoid  a  pedantic  adhesion  to  theoretic 
rules.  In  his  first  and  second  cam- 
paigns, tlie  war  was  confined,  so  far 
as  himself  was  concerned,  to  the 
Netherlands.  He  had  to  defend  with 
an  army  of  British,  Dutch,  Qermans, 
and  Danes,  the  frontiers  of  Holland 
and  (.Termany,  threatened  by  a  luger 
;  force  Uian  his  own ;  while  the  Earl  of 
I  Peterborough  assailed  the  Frendh  in 
i  Spain,  and  Prince  Eugene  held  against 
■  them  upper  Italy.  The  summer  months 
of  1702  and  1703  were  consumed  in 
marchings  and  counter-marchings, 
sieges  and  blockades.  Not  a  ainS^ 
pitched  battle  was  fought  "Bj  ue 
close  of  the  second  fiammign,  thoq^  a 
number  of  towns  had  bean  taken,  the 
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^French  lines  were  unbroken ;  and  it 
'was  known  that  LouiB  meditated  a 
combination  of  his  forces  in  the  south 
of  Grermany,  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Inn.  Marlborough  saw  that  to 
prevent  this  combination  being  effected, 
was  essential  to  the  safety  of  Austria ; 
and  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
fears  of  the  Emperor  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  a  coimter  conception.  He 
arranged  with  Prince  Eugene  the  plan 
of  a  campaign,  which  would  draw  both 
commanders  from  their  respective 
fields  of  operation,' and  would  therefore 
leave  exposed  the  extremities  of  the 
field  of  war ;  but  which  offered  a  chance 
of  finishing  the  contest  at  a  blow.  He 
dared  not  reveal  this  scheme  in  its 
entirety  either  to  the  Government  at 
home  or  to  his  allies,  the  Dutch.  With 
much  difficulty,  however,  he  procured 
permission  to  carry  a  portion  of  tlie 
army  to  the  Moselle,  leaving  the  Dutch 
general  Overkirk  in  occupation  of  the 
Netiierlands.  Tlie  Elector  of  Bavaria 
was  the  ally  of  France,  but  Baden  and 
the  other  German  stjites  were  with  the 
coalition.  On  the  10th  of  June,  at 
Mondelsheim,'  on  the  Neckar,  Marl- 
borough met  with  Eugene.  In  a  few 
days,  the  allied  army  crossed  the 
Rhine,  to  the  astonislmient  and  per- 

Slexity  of  the  French.  On  tlie  27th, 
farlborough  and  the  '  Margrave  of 
Baden  came  up  with  the  enemy  at 
Donawert,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Tlie  Gallo-Bavarians  were  rapidly  con- 
verting the  heights  of  Schellenberg 
into  an  impregnable  camp.  The  Mar- 
grave would  have  delayed,  but  the 
Ihiglish  general  was  peremptory:  the 
next  morning  he  led  an  attack  in  per- 
son, and  before  night  the  bloody  battle 
of  Scliellenberg  had  been  fought  and 
won.  On  the  11th  of  August  following, 
he  fought  and  conquered  at  Blenheim. 
It  is  this  campaign  on  which  rests  the 
Ijasis  of  Marlborough's  fame  ;  and  in 
which  we  may,  therefore,  expect  to 
find,  if  any  where,  his  resemblance  to 
Wellington. 

Both  had  to  oppose  to  an  enemy 
possessing  the  prestige  of  invincibility, 
and  armed  with  all  the  resources  of  an 
empire,  an  inferior  and  heterogeneous 
force,  without  the  reputation  of  va- 
lour, and  very  defectively  furnished 
witli  the  implements  of  war.  The 
armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  though  no 
longer  commanded  by  the  genius  of 
Turenne  or  Cond^,  yet  enjoyed  that 


measureless  moral  advantage  whicli  i-e- 
peated  success  confers — an  advantage 
that  went  far  to  counterweigh  the  me- 
diocrity of  Villeroy  and  Tallard.  They 
issued  from  the  fortresses  and  porte 
of  France,  a  well-trained,  perfectlv  ac- 
coutred host,  the  several  arms  or  ser- 
vice duly  proj>ortioned,  and  ample  pro- 
vision made  for  siege  or  entrenchment. 
The  troo|>8  of  their  ally,  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  were  officered  by  skilful 
Frenchmen,  and  perfectly  obedient  to 
a  common  purpose.  On  the  other  hand, 
Marlborough  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  had  ever  held  supreme  command 
in  a  continental  war ;  his  own  troops 
were  newly  raised;  and  the  Austrian 
and  Dutch  contingents  had  repeatedly 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of^  France. 
He  was  generalissimo  in  little  more 
than  name.  The  Dutch  and  German 
generals  were  vain  and  obstinate.  The 
States  of  Holland,  besides,  sent  into 
the  field  with  their  troops  certain 
deputies,  for  the  most  part  civilians, 
without  whose  consent  nothing  was  to 
be  undertaken.  These  functionaries, 
with  the  timidity  natural  to  a  com- 
mercial people,  were  indifferent  to 
everything  but  the  safety  of  their 
frontier.  They  therefore  vetoed  every 
movement  which  would  derange  the 
line  of  defence  they  had  drawn,  and 
would  permit  neither  the  invasion  of 
France  on  the  one  hand  nor  of  Bavaria 
on  the  other.  And  when  the  fears  and 
interests  of  the  deputies  had  been  over- 
come by  personal  remonstrance  at  the 
Hague,  Marlborough  had  yet  to  con- 
quer the  impracticability  of  the  gene- 
rals. Repeatedly  he  lost  the  opportunity 
of  battle  for  which  he  panted,  by  the 
failure  of  the  Dutch  contingent  to 
arrive  in  time ;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
they  exposed  him  to  a  general  defeat 
by  moving  too  soon.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  experienced  and 
chivalrous  Eugene  on  the  Rhine,  because 
the  Margrave  of  Baden,  as  his  senior 
ofiicer,  insisted  on  leading  the  advance, 
and  even  himself  to  take  alternate 
days  of  command  with  that  pompous 
and  obstinate  old  German.  In  nis  siege 
operations,  the  tools  sent  from  home  or 
from  the  arsenals  of  Holland,  broke  in 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  ma^- 
zines  he  had  established  with  infimte 
labour,  were  destroyed  or  given  up  by 
his  own  allies.  That  he  surmounted 
all  tiiese  difficulties  is  greatly  to  his 
honour.    But  as  much  greater  is  the 
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honour  of  Welliugton,  an  Lw  difficul- 
ties were  greater  than  those  of  Marl- 
borough—aa  Nai)oloon  was  greater 
tlian  Louia,and  Soult  tlian  Tallanl — as 
the  Spaniards  were  more  im) tract icablc 
tliau  the  Dutch.  Marlborough's  forces 
wore  numerically  inferior  to  those  of 
France,  but  by  many  degrees  suixjrior, 
iu  proportion,  to  those  of  "Welles ley,  at 
any  ]XJriod  of  tlie  Peninsula  war.  Sir 
Arthur,  it  will  Ixi  remembered,  landed 
in  Portugal  with  but  ir>,OCK)  Englioh  to 
oppose  to  Junot's  70,0(X).  Tlie  10,000 
Portuguese  added  to  his  ranks  by  Beres- 
ford,  had  first  to  bo  trained  ;  and  tlie 
Spaniards,  commanded  by  their  own 
generals,  worse  than  lu^eless  them- 
aelves,  could  not  be  got  to  act  with 
the  Portuguese.  Marlborough  had  tlie 
lieart  of  Europe  in  whicli  to  operate, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a  friendly 
coimtry — Wellington  was  confined  to 
a  narrow  country,  fully  occupied  ])y  a 
victorious  host.  Marlborough  had 
means  at  his  conimantl  to  feed  and 
clothe  his  army  in  a  style  that  asto- 
nished their  continental  comrades  — 
Wellington's  legicms  niarchctl  almost 
barefoot,  in  tattered  cu:it3.  with  pinched 
Ixjllies;  while  the  people  for  whom  they 
fought  wci*e  clothed,  armed,  and  en- 
riched from  the  English  treasury. 
Marlborough's  contingents  at  least 
stood  tire,  when  once  Dosted  -  Wel- 
lington could  rely  upon  nis  Spaniards 
neither  to  stand  nor  charge.  Marl- 
borough, in  bhoi't,  worsted,  by  judg- 
ment, boMiiess.  and  perseverance,  the 
fii*st  miliUiry  power  of  his  day — 
Wellijigioii,  by  native  genius,  heroic 
daring,  and  indoniiUible  constancy, 
withstood  till  he  had  dcstrnyed  the 
greatest  military  power  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

In  their  tcin^/orftrt/  suhjt'ctioii  to  .ai*- 
judf/nuruf.ilmrc  is  a  further  comparison 
between  these  two  illustricnis  men. 
When  Marlborough  transferred  his 
army  from  the  Netherlands  to  Ger- 
main', ill-omened  i)re  diet  ions  ji  re  vailed 
iu  London.  Ho  had  rushiMl  like  a 
madman,  it  wivs  saiil,  to  the  distant 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  would  never 
return  to  give  an  account  of  his  lost 
army.  When  he  was  manccuvring  in 
deference  to  his  allies,  he  was  timidly 
avoiding  battle — when  he  was  known 
to  intend  the  invasion  of  France^  his 
capture  was  foretold  as  a  certainty. 
So,  it  will  be  remembered,  Wellington's 
wonderful  8«lf-coutrol  in  the  presence 


of  the  enemy,  was  denonneed  as  inca- 
pacity ;  Ills  recall  was  petitiooad  for  by 
the  Corporation  of  London ;  and  when 
he  issued  from  his  lines  to  give  battle, 
he  was  stigmatized  as  rash  and  over- 
conlidcnt.  To  both,  however,  socoesi 
was  counted  as  virtue.  The  victor  of 
Blenheim  was  hailed  in  Vienna  as  the 
deliverer  of  the  empire,  and  in  London 
as  the  pride  of  England.  Addison  was 
employed  to  sing  his  praise ;  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  and  the  Manor  of  Wood- 
stock were  voted  him ;  long  the  fa- 
vourite of  his  Sovereign,  he  was  now 
also  the  i<lol  of  the  people.  The  re- 
wards of  Welliugton  are  not  even  yet 
complete. 

In  thf  after-jkxrt  of  their  rapecfive 
careers,  great  is  the  happineas  and 
ghjry  enjoyed  by  Wellington  over 
Marlborough.  Both  were  closelj  con- 
cerned in  the  political  as  well  as  mili- 
tary events  of  their  day.  Marlboroach, 
like  Wellington,  was  a  leader  of  uie 
Tory  party;  and  both  became  estranged 
from  the  ultra  section  of  that  party. 
But  political  names  do  not  stand  for 
the  same  things  in  the  time  of  Yiotoria, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Anne  ;  and,  happily, 
the  methods  of  |)olitical  warfare  are 
vastly  improved.  On  the  war  in  which 
Marlborough  was  engaged,  the  succes- 
sion to  the  British  crown  depended. 
li,  therefore,  he  seemed  either  idle  or 
rash,  the  Whigs  charged  him  with  un- 
faithfulness to  the  Protestant  cauae; 
when  victorious,  the  Tories  broke  from 
him,  because  he  had  gratified  the 
Whigs.  With  each  campaign  the 
bi-cach  widened ;  and  when  Airs.  Ma- 
sham  supplanted  the  Duchoss  of  Mari- 
Itctrough  in  the  Queen^s  affections,  the 
Duke  was  subjected  to  intolerable 
annoyance,  threatened  with  proaeeu- 
tion  on  charges  which,  if  true,  were 
not  criminal,  and  dismissed  from  his 
command  at  the  hour  of  final  victory. 
Blenheim  Palace  was  ordered  to  be 
ere^'ted  at  the  public  expense ;  but  the 
workmen*s  wages  were  withheld,  that 
they  might  sue  the  Duke.  The  aevereat 
satirists  and  tlie  lowest  buffoons  of  the 
day  were  employed  to  libel  and  ridi- 
cule him.  His  appropriation  of  oertain 
revenues  was  connived  at^  if  not 
a])proved,  till  his  ruin  was  neoeasaxy 
to  save  France  from  destruction,  and 
our  ministers  from  the  punishment  of 
traitors.— So  there  was  a  time  when 
Wellington  was  regarded  m  an  v|>- 
holder  of  deapotiam  on  the  OoatiBeB^ 
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of  eveiy  abuse  at  home  ;  and 
ler  time  wlien  the  iiiadiiess 
arty  coupled  his  name  with  the 
us  of  treason.  But,  happily,  he 
to  be  reapectcd  by  all  parties,  at 
for  his  fidelity  to  convict iuu  and 
openness  to  the  instruct iun  of 
ts ;  and,  with  every  year  of  his 
>(  peace,  fresh  honours  liave  been 
d  to  his  name. 

)t  altogether,  however,  in  the  im- 
ed  spirit  of  the  times,  must  we 
for  the  cause  of  this  contrast,  but 
e  character  of  the  men.  To  all,  sub- 
;ial  justice  is  nicted  out  by  history; 
while  that  arbiter  of  reputations 
acquitted  Marl})i»rough  of  the 
3S  alleged  against  the  soldier,  it 
jonfirmed  the  ill-re j)utation  of  the 

**  His  renown,"  says  Macauley, 
strangely  made  up  of  glory  and 
jy/'  We  hare  already  remarked 
baseness  of  his  origin.  \\c  owed 
)  the  l)uke  of  Y»>rk  and  .Jansc.-  il. 
wenty-tivc  }  cars  of  age,  he  \\  as  a 
t.-(jciieral.  a  l*rivy  Cuuni'lllor,  a 
ber  of  tlu'  peerage,  a  well-paid 
tier,  and  an  ul<l  diplomatist,  lie 
one  of  the  lir^l  to  join  in  the 
ation  to  the  Prince  of  Urange;  yet 
rofcbsed  unabated  attachment  to 
js,  had  a  high  command  in  ilie 
'  whicli    sel   \.iwl  to    oppo.se    Wil- 

and  on  the  vor\  eve  of  his 
•tion  renewed  his  allegiance  and 
i    the    King    to    light.      lie    took 

him  in  his  lliglil  the  King's 
ew  and  several  of  thi;  principal 
rs,  while  his  lady  earried  olF  the 
jess  Anne  and  (It-op^e  of  Den- 
:.  The  virtual  bvira\fr  of  one 
er,  he  was  notoriously  unfaitli- 
o  the  ni\t.  Tliciigh  raised  by 
iam  to  tlio  rank  of  an  earl,  and 
isied  \sith  the  couniiand  of  hi.s 
es,  he  entered  into  corresj)on- 
t  with  James,  antl  engaged  to  lead 

the  troitj's  with  wli.au  he  was 
to  rianden^  Un  .so..n  as  his  plans 
Id  be  matured.  As  William  sat 
•  firmly  on  his  throne  than  was 
L-ied,  tho.-^e  })hui-  niVi-r  were  ma- 
1,  and  the  erin;e  of  overt  trea-^'ai 
not  added  to  that  of  ungrateful 
roaeherousd'sntioi'.  Th.-^^'  fiidts 

nut  forgotten  wlun  the  nu'tive 
heir  rejK'tition  had  i'.'i>sed  away. 
<?  was  probably  as  much  of  self- 
jach  as  of  self-control  in  the 
dty  which  Marlborough  evinced 
r  the  alternate  distrust  of  both 


parties  ui  the  ^tate  ;  nor  could  he  fail 
to  .'^ee  in  the  i.ndeaerved  calamities 
of  his  latter  days,  the  providential 
retribution  of  his  earlier  sinB.  And 
though  the  jieculations  of  which  he 
was  impeachetl,  were  probably  justified 
.  by  precedent,  antl  exaggerated  in 
amount,  tlie  man  who  began  life  by 
purcliasing  an  annuity  with  the  gift  of 
a  mistress,  who  wrangled  witli  govern- 
ment about  the  ]>ayment  of  £^jdQO  to 
the  builders  of  his  mansion,  and  died 
worth  moi*e  than  .£100,1)00  \\eT  aimum, 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  an  ignoble  pas- 
sion for  money. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  a  memory 
thus  heavily  weighted  with  honour  and 
dishonour,  and  to  the  times  in  which 
he  was  so  conspicuous  and  influential 
an  actor,  not  to  close  this  brief  and 
imperfect  parallel — to  which  only  tlie 
])en  of  riutjirch  would  be  fully  ade- 
^  tpiate  -with  the  linal  summary  of  his 
',  character  and  deetls  by  his  greatest 
enemy,  the  ehxpient  Bolingbroke : — 
"By  his  (Kin<;  WiUiam's)  death,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  raised  to 
the  head  of  the  ai*my,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  confedei-acy,  where^  he,  a  private 
man,  a  subject,  obtained  by  merit  and 
by  management,  a  more  deciding  influ- 
ence than  high  birth,  confii*med  au- 
thority, and  even  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  had  given  to  Kine  William. 
Not  only  all  the  parts  of  tliat  vast 
machine,'  the  grand  alliance,  were  kept 
more  compact  and  entire,  but  a  more 
rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was  given 
!  to  the  whole  ;  and  instead  of  languish- 
I  ing  or  disastrous  cam])aigns,  we  saw 
every  scene  of  the  war  full  of  action. 
I  All  those  wherein  he  was  not  then  an 
1  aetor,  but  abettor,  however,  of  their 
atrtions,  were  <'rowued  with  the  most 
triumpliant  success.  I  take  with  j)lea- 
sure,  this  opportunity  of  doing  justice 
to  that  great  man  whose  fiiults  I  knew 
and  whose  virtues  I  admired ;  and 
I  whose  memory,  as  the  greatest  general 
and  the  greatest  minister  that  our 
country,  *.»r  any  other,  has  produced,  I 
honour."-  Weilington  i.<5  not  indebted, 
like  Marlborough,  for  his  highest  j»any- 
geric  to  the  i>en  of  a  generous  antago- 
nist ;  yet  is  it  one  of  the  worthiest 
olferings  cast  ujHjn  his  tomb,  that  the 
historians  and  journalists  of  France 
concur  with  those  of  England  in  prais- 
mg  him  as  tlie  Deliverer  of  Europe, 
and  a  benefiictor  to  the  world. 
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rAGAXIXT. 

TnK  name  wliioli  stain  Is  at  the  liead 
of  this  sketch  will  li>njL^  l)e  iviiioinbcred 
hoyond  the  limits  of  moivly  musical 
circles  a-s  that  of  the  most  tjfifted  vio- 
linist upon  record,  who  crowdeil  into  a 
short  life  a  thousand  triumphs,  and 
let\  behind  him  an  endunn;r  and  well- 
de.servcd  fame.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
that,  amid  all  circumstiinces  an^l  in  the 
niost  widely  lUtFering  nations,  musical 
geniascomman<lsiH»j)ularity  and  wealth. 
Those  who  express  the  emotions  of  the 
heart  in  the  sweetest  souiuls  rise  more 
rajjidly,  and  are  i*ewarde«l  more  muni- 
ficently than  those  who  «levot«  them- 
selves to  other  brandies  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  sculptor,  the  i>ainter,  the 
romancist,  cmer«j:e  more  tanlily  from 
obscurity  than  the  musician  or  the 
vocalist;  and  this  hai)])ens  alike  in 
commercial  England,  wliere  i)eople  are 
practiciil  and  wealth-socking ;  in  vola- 
tile France,  where  the  woes  of  yestei^ 
day  antl  the  hojvs  of  the  morrow  are 
forgotten  in  the  ])le;usurc  of  the  pre.«ient 
liour ;  in  sunny  Italy,  where  tht*  very 
atmos])here  seems  full  of  the  artistic 
jind  the  ideal ;  and  in  severe,  barbarous 
Kus^;ia,  with  it^  .snows  and  its  serfs. 
The  free  man  of  America,  or  the  lx)nd 
slave,  bows  with  eqnal  fervour  to  tho 
soft;  influenw  of  music.  It  would  l>e 
liard  to  find  an  instance,  in  this  coun- 
try at  all  events,  where  the  most  ta- 
lented and  learned  have  excited  such 
enthusiasm  as  that  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  high-souled  ^Lilibran  ; 
the  simple,  kind-hearted  Jenny  Lind  ; 
or  the  wizard  of  the  violin — Pagauini. 
If  a  parallel  could  l.>e  found  it  wouhl 
Ihj  in  the  triumphs  of  great  dancers. 
However  highly  our  intellect  may 
prize  ettorts  which  lead  to  more  solill 
results,  those  which  gratify  us  with  the 
poetry  of  sound  and  the  ixx'trv  of  mo- 
tion api)eal  more  directly  and  power- 
fully to  the  symjiathies  and  jKOSsions 
of  our  nature,  and  win  a  hiu'hi'r  pi-e- 
sent  estimation.  In  the  future  it  is 
true  the  jMcture  is  reversed,  for  musi- 
cians and  dancers  leave  behind  them 
their  memories  alone  ;  while  others,  in 
the  chiselletl  marble,  the  glowing  can- 
vas, and  the  written  page,  bequeath  to 
posterity  enduring  memorials  of  their 
effort^s. 

Nicolo  Taganini  was  born  at  Genoa, 
on  the  l»th  of  February,  1784,  and 
seems,  to  some  extent,  to  liave  inhe- 


rited the  talent  which  he  afterwards 
developed  in  so  extraordinary  a  deme. 
His  father,  who  is  represented  as  bar- 
ing been  engaged  in  commeroe  in  some 
snbordinate  capacity,  was  a  moaician 
at  heart ;  his  favourite  instrument  was 
the  mandoline.  Of  Paganini'a  mother 
we  have  not  any  i*eoorct  and  are,  there- 
fore, unable  to  estimate  the  influence 
she  exerted  over  his  mind.  The  father 
soon  discovered  the  direction  which 
the  talents  of  his  sou  took,  and  resolved 
that  they  should  be  cultivated  to  the 
utmost.  In  this  respect  the  commenoe- 
I  ment  of  the  life  of  Paganini  was  differ- 
ent from  that  of  luauy  of  those  who 
have  left  l)ehind  them  great  names  u 
comix)sers  and  musicians.  Hie  histo- 
ries of  several  of  the  most  eminent 
show  us  how  their  natural  tendencies 
were  checked  and  restrained  bv  iigudi- 
cious  parents  who  destineil  them  for 
other  occupations,  deprived  them  of  all 
the  recognized  means  of  cultoref  and 
resorted  to  severe  punishmentB  to 
cause  them  to  alvindon  the  profession 
of  their  choice.  It  is  true  that  in  these 
instances  genius  triumphed,  as  it  ever 
does  triumph,  over  all  obstacles.  We 
reail  of  one  solitary  boy  tuning  a  set 
of  horse-shoes  till  they  became  in  his 
hands  a  rude  musical  instrument ;  of 
anotlier  using  pieces  of  ^lass  for  the 
same  ]mq>o.se;  and  of  a  third  consoling 
liimselt*  with  melodies  drawn  from  the 
humble  JewsMiarji.  The  opposition, 
not  so  much  to  their  wishes,  but  to 
their  very  natures,  only  served  to  in- 
cre;ise  the  anlour  of  the  passion  whidi 
was  an  clement  of  their  lives,  and  the 
manifest:ition  of  w^hich  defi^  all  at- 
tempti*  at  restraint. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  fiither  of 
Paganini.  by  going  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, did  not  run  a  greater  risk  of 
crushing  the  genius  of  his  child  tluui 
if  he  had  neglected  or  discouraffeii  its 
development.  He  liad  resolved  thst 
the  lx)y  should  become  a  musician ;  aotl 
subjected  him  to  such  a  rigorous  disci- 
pline, that  if  the  young  Paganini  had 
not  possessed  a  fervent  iuuate  love  for 
his  art,  his  training  would  have  tended 
to  disgnst  him  wiUi  it.  As  it  was^the 
severity  witli  which  he  was  treated 
had  an  injurious  efiTect  ui)ou  liis  sensi- 
tive nature,  an<l  probably  acted  upon 
his  delicate  constitution  so  as  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  future  disease  and  premir 
ture  death.  Faganini's  chosen  uhM- 
ment  was  the  king  of  in8tnuiMiite-4lN 
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violin,  and  though,  at  one  period  of  his  | 
life,  he  for  a  short  time  gave  it  iii»,  jind  • 
aj^plied  himself  to   another,  he   soon  , 
resumed  it.     The  chaugt*.  indeed,  was 
nr;t  owhig  to  any  dislike  for  it,  or  c«)n-  : 
seiousness    of    its    iuferiurity   to    any 
fither,  but  to  the  fact  that  lie  was  the 
shivo  of  another  luussion,  whieli,  for  tlie  [ 
moment,  unhinged  his  mind  and  made 
music  a  seconthiry  eonsuloriition.     At  ' 
six  years  of  age  he  was  a  violinist;  and  . 
friiin  the  fii-st  Ids  peculiar  genius  Iwgan  I 
to  make  itself  apjMirent.     He  wiu«  not 
content  with  the  orilinai-y  routine  of  j 
instruction,  nor  satisfied  vaili  the  level 
flow  of  orderly  melody,  but  felt  himself  j 
iniixdled  to  practise  novel  effects,  and  [ 
tn  jK-rform  wizard-like  feats  requiring  i 
i,Toat  power  and  quickness  of  ex  ecu-  ■, 
ti«..n.     This  wjis  f|mte  in  keeping  with  ; 
hi^  after  efforts,  fur  the  jxjrfonnances  | 
npi  III  the  violin,  on  which  his  reputation  ; 
niaudy  rests,  are  those  Jissoeiated  with  I 
wild,  eccentric,   unearthly  harmonies,  ! 
rather  than  more  sober  and  less  ditfi-  ' 
cult  comfKjsitions.  ' 

The  father,  musician  as  he  was,  soon 
liecame  imable  to  control  or  dii*ect  tlie 
lofty  and  rapidly  growing  genius  of 
the  child.  His  incai)acity  had  become 
evident  before  Paganini  had  attained 
his  eighth  year,  ami  alnnit  that  lime 
the  services* of  one  of  the  mu.sicians  of 
the  Genoa  Theatre,  named  Servetto, 
were  jn-ocui-ed.  The  choice  of  the  new 
teacher  was  a  bad,  or  at  least  an 
iii.^utficient  one  ;  fur  only  a  few  months 
elaj>setl  before  he  was  Ix'wihlered  and 
left  l>ehind  by  the  acquirements  of  his 
j>u[>il.  Giacomo  Costa,  an  eminont 
vinlini.st,  employed  principally  in  the 
churches,  succeeded  Servetto,  and 
pi-oveil  a  more  eflicient  instructor  ;  fur 
under  his  care,  the  young  artist  im- 
jfruvetl  rai>idly,  and  shortly  after  he 
wits  eight  years  old.  composed  his  cele- 
brateil  Sonata.  This,  and  many  other 
productions,  with  what  apj)eai-s  to  have 
Wen  an  habitual  carelessness,  was  lost 
— Hut  a  single  copy  now  remaining. 

At  nine  yeai-s  of  age,  Pagjuiini  made 
his  fii*st  puldic  apj»ea ranee  at  the 
largest  theatre  of  (Jenoa,  ami  caused 
the  same  unlx)unile<l  enthusiaMU  and 
admiration  us  marked  the  later  years 
of  his  career.  He  jKirtbrmed  variations, 
composed  by  hinifckdf,  on  Lti  (?nrnifi()noUy 
a  French  air,  and  roused  the  audience 
almost  to  frenzy.  He  was  at  once 
regarded  as  a  prodigy,  and  receiveil 
nnDounded  plaudits.    It  is  likely  that 


this  event,  which  first  bi-ought  him 
into  any  thing  like  prominoni'c,  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  (»n  hit;  future 
life,  for  it  was,  most  probably,  his 
success  which  hiterested  nun*u?roU8 
fnends  in  his  fate.  By  their  advice 
the  elder  Paganini  was  induced  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  for  his  son  the 
instruction  of  the  best  vioHnisi.-;  iwuX 
comiM)sers  of  the  day ;  and  witli  that 
hitention,  wh»jn  Paganini  was  twelve 
years  old,  ho  went  to  Parma,  where 
Alexander  Holla,  celebrated  as  a  ctni- 
ductor  and  a  composer,  then  re.sideil. 

^i'he  fii-st  introduction  of  the  young 
as])irant  to  lioUa  wjis  accumpani'eil  by 
a  circumstance  which  gave  promise  of 
his  future  eminence.  The  anecduto 
rests  ujion  the  authority  of  M.  Schot«ky, 
and  was  ])ubli.-hed  in  one  of  the  Jour- 
nals of  Vienna.  When  Paganini  went 
to  Holla's  house  the  latter  wiLs  ill  in  bed, 
and  very  unwilling  to  grant  him  an 
inter\-iew.  R«>lla's  wife,  however, 
ushered  him  and  his  compinion  into  a 
room  adjoining  that  occu])ied  by  the 
sick  musician,  and  then  went  to  consult 
with  her  husband.  During  the  time 
which  was  thus  occupied  Pagrtnini 
observed  upon  the  table  a  violin,  and 
the  last  concerto  \^Titten  by  Holla,  and, 
prompted  by  some  momentary  eapriw, 
took  up  the  instrument  fuid  played  the 
diflicult  music  at  sight.  Holla,  who 
heartl  the  sounds,  was  astoni>lied  at 
the  excellence  and  finish  of  the  ]»er- 
ftn-mance,  ami  inquired  the  name  or 
the  ma.ster,  and,  until  convinced  of  the 
fact,  wouhl  not  believe  that  it  was  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  old.  Holla  then 
tofd  Paganini  that  he  c<»uld  not  teach 
him  anything,  and  recommended  him 
to  take  lessons  from  Patr  the  comjuiser. 

Paganini  did  not  i*emain  long  at 
Parma,  lie  (piitteil  that  city  at  the 
commemvment  of  1707  ;  an«l  at  tlie  age 
of  thirteen,  in  company  with  hi.•^  father, 
niJide  his  iirst  musical  tour,  visiting 
the  most  consideitible  place-^  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  hiying  the  foundation  oi 
his  .-d'ter  reputatit.»n.  Durinif  his  stay 
at  Parma,  besides  improving  liimself  in 
his  reiruhir  studies,  he  was  occupied 
in  evolving  those  strange  an«l  wild 
ett'ects  which  entei*ed  so  largely  into 
Ids  compositions.  After  the  tour  of 
Lombardy  was  completed.  Paganini 
returned  to  Genoa  and  applied  himself 
to  comix»sition  ;  ami  the  music  he  then 
produced  was  of  the  most  diflleult 
character — so  dUU^'ult    tliat    ho    was 
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allow  any  one  to  shake  his  right  hand 
— ^that  mmd  which  liad  been  grasped 
by  the  exiled  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  princes.  These  instances  are  in 
perfect  keeping,  except  that  in  the  one 
case  the  nomaffe  was  rendered  to 
genioB,  in  the  others  to  rank. 

This  period  of  the  life  of  Paganini 
18  marked  by  adyentiireHt)f  the  wildest 
character.  Notwithstanding  liis  deli- 
cate constitution  he  would  pass  suc- 
cessive days  and  nights  in  the  most 
reckless  orgies,  only  ceasing  when  liis 
strength  was  completely  exhausted. 
He  would  then  remain  almost  toq)id 
for  several  weeks  till  his  powers  were 
iu  some  degree  reatorea,  and  then 
rouse  himself  to  enter  upon  a  new 
career  of  disHipation.  It  was  appre- 
hended by  his  firicndfl  that  a  life 
entailing  uiese  alternations  of  abnor- 
mal excitement  and  listless  languor 
would  soon  lead  him  to  the  tomb ;  and 
probably  tliat  would  have  been  the 
case  had  not  a  circumstance  occurred 
whicli  induced  him  to  reflect,  and  to 
a4lopt  habits  of  greater  regularity. 
AVe  will  relate  it  iu  his  own  words : — 
**  I  one  day  placed  myself  in  a  ])osition 
which  was  to  decide  my  fixture.    The 

Prince  of  had  for    some    time 

coveted  the  possession  of  my  violin — 
the  only  one  I  possessed  at  that  period, 
and  which  I  still  have.  He  on  one 
Itarticnlar  occasion  was  extremely 
anxious  that  I  should  mention  the 
»um  for  which  I  would  dispose  of  it ; 
but  not  wishing  to  i>art  with  my  in- 
strument, I  declared  I  would  not  sell 
it  for  250  gold  napoleons.  Some  time 
afler  the  prince  said  to  me,  that  I  was 
lioulitless  only  in  jest  in  asking  such  a 
sum,  but  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
gi>'e  me  2000  francs.  I  was  at  this 
moment  in  the  greatest  want  of  money 
to  meet  a  debt  of  honour  I  had  in- 
curred at  play,  and  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  accept  the  proffered  amount 
when  I  received  an  invitation  to  a 
party  that  evening  at  a  frienil's  house. 
AU  my  capital  consisted  of  30  francs, 
as  I  litd  disTxwed  of  all  my  jewels, 
wat4;h,  rings,  brooches,  &c.  I  resolved 
upon  risking  this  last  resource,  and  if 
foriunc  provo<i  ft«?klo  to  sell  my  violin 
ity  tlie  i»rince  and  proceod  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  without  instrument  or  luggage, 
with  the  view  of  re-establishing  my 
affairs  ;  my  thirty  finncs  were  reduced 
to  three,  when  suddenly  my  fortune 
to^  a  turn ;    and    with    the    small 


remains  of  my  capital  1  won  160 
francs.  This  amount  saved  my  violin, 
and  completely  set  me  up.  !EVom  that 
day  I  abjured  gaming,  to  which  I  had 
sacrificed  a  part  of  my  youth,  convinced 
that  a  gamester  is  an  object  of  con- 
tempt to  all  well-regulated  minds." 

The  conclusion  of  Paganini*8  tale  is 
no  doubt  rather  inconsistent.  It  is 
hartily  to  be  imaginea  that  it  wat  a 
conviction  of  the  contempt  he  ran  the 
risk  of  incurring,  but  an  acute  sense  of 
the  diflicidties  to  which  he  exposed 
himself,  tliat  led  to  the  formation  of 
his  wise  resolution.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  from  tluit  day 
ho  abandoned  gaming. 

Sometime  arter  an  adventure  came 
across  his  path  which  threatened  to 
withdraw  lum  from  the  musical  world. 
Almost  all  great  artists  have  l>een  ex- 
tremely susceptible  to  the  tender  ]nu}- 
sion  ;  and  almost  all  just  as  inconstant 
in  their  attachments.  A  lady  of  rank 
saw  Paganini  and  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  him.  She  managed  to  nuike  him 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  her  heart, 
and  found  her  passion  was  recijiro- 
cated  ;  and  in  the  first  warmth  of 
their  affection  the  enamoured  pair 
retired  from  the  world  to  an  estate 
possessed  by  the  lady  in  Tuscany. 
There  Paganini  neglecteil  liis  violin  ; 
but  the  lady  was  a  ])erformer  unon  the 
guitar,  and  Paganini  took  a  fSincy  to 
that  instrument.  His  was  not  a  mind 
to  remain  idle,  and  for  some  three 
years  he  divided  his  time  between  his 
new  instrument  and  the  practice  oa 
agriculture.  Though  it  is  not  pro- 
liable  that  the  guitar  would  ever  have 
become  in  his  hands  so  powerful  an 
instrument  as  the  violin,  still  he  dift- 
covered  new  capabilities.  But  at 
length  his  former  tastes  returned,  and 
acquired  their  ohl  force.  The  votary 
of  music  was  not  to  be  permancntlv 
bound  by  the  chains  of  Cupid.  In  his 
amorous  retirement  he  pined  for  free- 
dom as  earnestly  as  he  before  did 
when  a  prisoner  in  his  first  home,  and 
he  decided  upon  resuming  his  old 
life.  Whether  ho  and  his  lady-lovo 
(juarrelled  or  took  a  decorous  leave  of 
one  another,  we  know  not;  but  he 
departed  upon  his  travels. 

In  1804  he  returned  to  Genoa  and 
gave  himself  up  to  composition,  except 
that  he  appears  to  have  given  lessons 
on  the  violin  to  Ciitherine  Calcaj^o,  a 
uative  of  Genoa,  and  at  tliat  tiuie  a 
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rhiM  i»t*  s^'von  y«  ;irs  ulil.  Wlmt  l«o- 
rame  i»t'  this  i»u|»il  wlu-u  sho  n  jiclu'il 
wiiinaiihond  is  iinkuowii.  At  lift  ecu 
sho  ♦I'M-iiitiol  thi'  i»iiMii'  l.y  lit-r  j^t- 
fi«nnnin'«'<i;  but  alter  it^lCt  all  tra<.vs  i«f 
hiT  an*  l.i'-l. 

Ill  lN».*i.^%lu'H  I'ajraiiiJii  \va^  Iwouly- 
i»ii«'.  lu-  j»riijffli-»l  anullii-r  luiir  t'l"  Italy. 
H««  jinnvi.'»li'«i  rn«m  litima  t.i  Ijn-i-a. 
wluMvat  t\lt»-i'iiln-  lia«l  ]nrt«iniu'tl  at  tlu* 
!rir  nl'Si.  Martin,  ami  wasrftiwil  with 
n-*l««ul»l.'«l  «-iithu.-iaMii  aii«l  a}»j»laii.«»'. 
'i'lu'  ailiiiiratit.il  of  ilu-  ]n-»j.K-  may  U* 
iiiia;:in«tl  t'n»iii  llu'  fai-t  lliat.  wluni  ho 
|ilayr«l  a  i'Minvrt«>  at  a  iiii,'lil-tV>iival  in 
mil."  uftlif  fhajii'ls.  loud  |"lau«lits  bmko 
f«»rth  in  spite  of  xh*'  saci*'-!  i-liaractrr 
of  till.'  editiiv.  and  wt-re  <«iiiy  n'luvssfd 
l»y  llif  exertions  nf  ilh*  iiiinik-.  who 
>\\i'0  c«'nnK.-lK'd  t«»  (juit  llh'ir  .-talU  fc'f 
that  |»iirjM>st'. 

Klixa,  the  M.-tor  of  Na]««'liM.ii.  and 
whu  was  niiu*rii.'d  to  rriii«-»'  ll;ic»!hi«»li 
ahnut    this   time,  becanie   i*riiiee>8i;  of  *  the  a rii&t's  luve  uf  adulation  aiid  etlVot, 


one  time  chunU  rcpresentins  most 
tendi-r  nii]>eals ;  at  another  tuaintive 
repruaehes.  cries  of  joy  ana  anger, 
felicity  and  iiaiu.  Then  followed  the 
reo'neiliatiou  ;  and  the  lovers,  more 
juaviiailed  than  ever,  executed  a^wj*  r// 
'ff-'x,  which  tifrniiiiated  in  a  brdliant 
cmla.  This  uovelty  was  eminently 
suecessful.  The  Priuoess  £liz:i  lauded 
me  tu  the  skies,  and  .^aid  to  me  in  the 
n.«»-t  ;:niciuus  manlier  jiosHible,  'Yon 
have  ju>t  iierfi»rnu-il  ini])Oti«lbiIitiejS. — 
^Voiild  not  a  j-iniile  htring  Rullicc  for 
\.iin*  talentri?"  1  in*oiniseil  to  make 
the  attemjit.  This  itlea  delighted  me, 
and  si«nie  weeks  after  I  eom^)ose«i  my 
military  sonata,  entitled  *  Napoleon.* 
>slii«-h  1  jKM'foi-med  on  the  25th  vi 
Au<rii>t.  K'fure  a  numerous  and  bril- 
liant court.  Its  Mieeess  far  exceeded 
my  ix|».*etations.  My  preililectinn  iVr 
till-  (i  >trin;x  dates  fivni  tliiiii  period." 
In  I  Ids  extract  we  may  clearly  tni«.*e 


Liici-a  an<l  ri«iml.»ino.  ami  fixed  her 
CMurt  at  i-ucea.  The  iiriiiiMv-s.  attracteil 
by  tlie  talent  of  i*afrini!ii.  ma«h-  him 
director  of  her  private  niii>ie.  ami  con- 
ductor of  the  orehestra  of  the  »ii»era-- 
jMists  w!ii<'h  iletained  him  for  snine 
time  at  Lucca.  The  princess,  who  pru- 
kibly  f»bserv«.'d  in  him  a  love  of  tlis- 
play,  from  which  few  artists  are  wholly 
free,  trnititied  him  by  his  aj»p«»intnuuit 
as  Captain  in  the  iloyal  (Minlarmic, 
which  gave  him  the  i»rivile^'e  oi  alt<.nd- 
in;^'  at  Court  in  a  sj»len«lid  «ii r.-s.  She 
aNo  cnc<»urai^ed  him  to  di.---  ver  uew 
in.strinuental  erteets,  and  in  hi.-.  •  iloris 
after  nf»v«'lty  he  c<imiKi.-»id  ;i  M-n.-ita  l^r 
the  first  and  fourth  .-trin;."'  only,  the 
second  and  thinl  bi.-iiii;  ivniovtd.  lb.' 
relate:*  the  following:  auec'lote  l-eh^nj,'- 
in*;  to  that  p.rio«l  : 

"At  Luei-a  I  direet<'d  thi-  orehestra, 
when  the  rei^nin;:  family  honouiv«l  the 
t>i)er.a  with  their  pn-sfiu'e.  I  \v;is  oftvn 
also  called  n]Min  lo  play  at  e"iirt  ;  and 
there,  lortni'^'htly.  I  orir.inizetl  concerts, 
and  annouiu'i'd  i..  thi*  ci«iirt  a  now-lty 
under  the  title  tji'  '  S;  ,.*.-  .-1  ;.fO />•//. »v».* 
('uriosity  rose  to  its  hi.Lrh«'ai  piteh;  but 
the  surprise  of  all  pn's.-iit  :st  court  was 
extreme,  when  1  fiitere.l  liie  baloon 
with  a  violin  with  only  twu  >irin^^s.  1 
liad  only  retained  the  tir-^t  and  fourth. 
The  former  was  to  exj»ress  the  >enti- 
ments  of  a  young  girl,  the  tilherwas  to 
express  the  jwis-sionate  lan;:ua«;e  of  a 
lover.  I  had  comi)o.sed  a  kind  of  dia- 
logue, in  which  the  most  tender  accents 


ami  his  cnn«.ciou!<ne^s  of  his  own  me- 
rits. The  latter  feeling  is  so  prtr.miiieiit 
a.^  to  bi-  almost  <lisagiveable.  and  might 
1m-  termed  conceit  but  for  its  truth. 
All  the  llattery  which  was  lavi>heil 
on  him  at  the  court  of  I^iUeca.  and  the 
hoiKiurs  by  which  he  wa.s  dLstinguishrtl, 
Wire  not  .•^uthcii nt  to  jK'nuaneutly  re- 
tain him  in  the  service  of  the  Princcsa 
Kliza.  He  had  aerjuired  an  AniV 
like  habit  of  wandering  wluch  was  nut 
Xn  Ik-  subdued  by  the  attractions  of  a 
C'.iurt.  any  more  than  by  solitude  with 
one  on  whom  he  had  phiced  his  atfec- 
lioii.  He  haiged  for  uew  scenes  and 
new  c»  •nqiie.sts ;  and  in  IbUti,  ])enms- 
si'in.  being  granted  him  to  travel,  he 
tiiially  left  Lucca.  Tlie  Priiice.ss  Eliza 
becoming  liraud  l)uche.S8  of  Tusi'any, 
removed  with  her  court  to  Florenof, 
and  Paganiui  retained  his  position,  but 
]»i-oceeded  with  his  tour.  He  again 
vi-ited  I^eghorn.  the  place  where  seven 
years  W'fore  the  enthusiastic  French- 
man had  pivsented  him  with  his 
valued  (juarneri  violin.  At  this  place 
he  was  near  meeting  with  a  failure, 
I  but  it  was  turned  bv  his  talent  into  a 
!  success.  A  ffcries  oi  trifling  accidents 
excited  the  risible  faculties  of  the  audi- 
ence ;  ami  laughter  is  the  most  formid- 
able i>]){K)neut  sin  artist  can  have  to 
.  i-ncount^r. "   A  nail  had  pierced  his 

•  heel,  and  he  came  limping-  forward. 
j  Tht>  audience  laughed.      One  of  his 

•  caudles    fell    down.      The   audience 
laughed   again.      A   few   bars  wtra 


foUowed  the  outbursts  of  jealousy.   At    ]daycd,  and  snap  went  tlid  fint 
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Tlio  LiiijhtfT  j:,n-i'>y  l,\\,\or.     15ut  V:\'/i-  j  rri^^niiiiii  pnx^'d  triiiin]>liaiitly  through 

Iil:iy.-1  i]k'  sclu  ihi'tiiiLrh  uii  tlio  three  |  A  yoim;^  eoinii.K»uMi:iund  J.>aiiiia.  who 
n-iiiriluin^  striiiu'M.  jiiul  rliaii^r»?d  the  .  hail  sh«>rtly  hef.n-i-  left  th(?  Coiiserva- 
I'lni^htiT  iiit'i  ilie  luiith^si  aec'lainatious.  i  t»iry,  was  oiu|)!oye«l  to  writo  a  qiiar- 
P:iir'miiii  viry  nfTin  aflerwarils  hroko  I  tett  of  tho  most*  iiitrioat**  clesmptioii. 
a  --M-iii'^'  while  ]ihiyiiiir  ofti'iier,  it  is  |  Tlie  <ihj<M*t  was  imt  to  prodin'i*  a  hfaii- 
^.-lil.  th.iii  «'«»uM  liav.'  nrenniMl  hy  any  j  tifulpiiMvofmusie.hut  i»iioeiiiharras-!e«l 
r-;i-'»nal'h-  I'Mli'iilatimi  nf  rlianee'*.  It  aiul  ivinh-ivil  iliftieuh  by  evn-y  iniai,'!- 
i:  h'lit'-il  (hat  tin'  n«NM«h'nts  w«'re  <h*-  .  iiahle  ]H'rj>h^xity.  haiina  exeeuteil  liis 
>i:;i;  'i  t«i  *-atfh  a|)]>lniiM'.  ainl.  fr.iiii  j  task  to  |K'rfroti'Hi,  a!nh  tlius  pn'|»areil. 
tl-.'»  Lfli'in-"*  we  hav»'  h:i«l  ..f  t!u»  eha-  .  tli-  «'..'iv.j.ii;itois  in\iteil  Pa«.'auiiii  to  a 
r:i*t.r<.f  flu-  iikuj.  that  i-*  aiiytliini;  l.iit  iinwii-al  ]»;!rty.  Mhei*«  the  ([iiartett  was 
ii.!j.i<i''ah!«'.  T«»  o!i"  w|ji>  h>v<'il  aji-  j»h;«*("l  hrfon-  Ijim  t«»  ]»lay  at  sijfht. 
|»!:»ii-..'  a*.  ]m»  ili'h  it  \\a.^  a  means  of  Kithcr  hi- Iia^l  s<»me  iiotiee  »»f  the  phit, 
i*'t.-»?:iiii^  it  «h*ni»<l  to  othei*^.  Init  or  saw  at  a  ;L'lanee  the  tra]>  whieh  was 
v:\  y  t..  hiiis.  iiii«l  Hkt-ly  t^  he  nftcn  '  ^'t  fc-r  him.  and  with.niit  U'inj;  at  all 
ri'-.  ,ri«-l  t.i.  I  tMnhanM.-.-«Ml.(«»nk  his  violin  and  jilayrcl 

i  »n  a  vi>it  toTnrln.afh-r  he  h'ft  L»-^r_  ih,.  jii,...,.  wiili  -i^  nineh  aeeiiraey*  as 
h  'nj.  h''  wa-»  Hr-t  atlaekcd  hy  ilysrn-  ;  thmiL^'h  he  liad  hail  the  op]Nirtunit\  of 
t  TV.  n-|»'ale'I  ;itta'.'k<  of  whieh  disi»a>e  •  study  in;^  it  iM-fon-haml.  This  served 
at*f.'!\\ard-<  imj^aind  hi>  lu-alth  and  :  to  eomjik'tfly  r-tahlish  his  n-putation -. 
Jn*.  rrnpT-'il  his  mu>ii"al  ean-er.  and    ih'"-r    who    ha«l    lK*fore    di»ubte»l 

Tin'     ••••h -lira ted     vaiiati«»ns.    '•  Tin:  •  haih-d  him  a^  a  |»ro«lii;y. 
\Vli -h--."  wiH'  i'.im]M»-ed  hy  Pairiniiii  ;       I>unni;  his  ^tay  at  Nai)les  an  event 

•  I'-.rijjj.  or  .-hortly  aft.-r.  l^iij.  Tin-  '  ("••■urr«'d  whi»'h  was  near  ijuttinij  an 
id-:t  w:i<  >u«_'.:i»<l"il  hy  hi-  wiiiu-ssin^  iMul  at  oni'e  to  the  musieal  eareer  of 
a:  Mi!:i!i.  in  tin*  i-arly  ]i:irt  of  iJiar  Tairanini  an«l  his  life:  He  had  another 
y-'nr.  a  l\ill"t.  thi*  t^tli'  <»f  whifh  was  \ioh*nt  altaek  <»f  dysentery,  whieh  ap- 
"Thi*  l>rown«Ml  th.o  ..f  IVni'Vi'iito."  pffuvd  to  him  to  he  eonneeted  with  ex- 
and  th'-  thill.:'  wa-j  thf  air  ti>  w!ji<'h  p«»sure  t«idraui;hts.  Anxious  to  prevent 
til.-  w  it. •}•(-..  will  I'l-jvi'l  a  p-iri  in  tln^  I»i- failini;  lu-ailh  from  heins;  still  fur- 
1-:. '!•••.  .':i!iii'  i;j...ii  th"  -tiu'r.  At  Milan  lin-r  iinti.tirfl.  In*  MHi„d»t  a  lod-^iui;  in 
h-  li  I'l  a  if'oi-r.  wlirli  fi.r  >..un'  i'ri-l:ii'».  a  1m\v  ainl  slioli«  r»'d  p.irl  of 
T.\,.M-i!.  |.  •.  ■'•I  !."i  hi-  a  pi  I. -a  r.- v.. -f  in  tin- ••ily.  Ilt-P'.  hiiwi.-\er.  as  it  jinivo'l. 
]>'.',    I.«:  -i'".!  it  V.'-  ]>..f  1:11  to\\a>-.|   th«'     dr-iuirhts    ah 'iindi'd ;   and    his    hialth 

.  t-l  'f  -.li"  \'.r  ;I:.i!  hi-  wk  in  a   ^mis-  1 mini,'  woKm*.  it  wa^*  ^ont-rally  lu - 

•  !:■  -I  t>.  u.w-  hi-  I'm-. I  ••..n.-t-rr.  iln-  TnM-tl  that  hi*  was  a  vietim  to  eon- 
I  I' !  "f  wlii.'h  t!i"  It  ili.iM  :nid  ( M'ri:i.ui  -lusipii.in.  :•  mal.idy  wiii*'h  is  llu-n- 
I  'A-i-jiii-r-  ^iii-,.,'l  .  \i'r  I'isrop.'.  At  I'l-lioNnl  to  l-o  •■■.iiTaL:i«»u<.  The  hanl- 
r.  i  .*!:  I  in  1^1  I.  Ill-  iii««t  tlj-'  LTi-.i!  I- rd.  I'-rriti'd  at  the  iih-a  of  the  <e.iuru'<' 
•■■■Hi;---  r  IJ  1— i'l:.  .'iiid  au  ai'.ii]iiio-  ""I'ifMilinu"  atn«'ni:  hi.>  familv.  instantly 
a::«".-  .•  :!.i,!.!5  .  ■!  wlij.-h  >'.ili.-ii|!h-iit Iv  turmd  Ta-janini  :in.l  all  hi-*  profK-rty 
iir.:...i  ill'.,  h  •.i.ii-Iii]).  li;  1*^17  If  iiit"  'In- ."tr.-.t.  F"rtunately  the  violnn- 
-.  «i:.d  I;  ■ -..■.  wla  ".•  IJ.— ill!  had  pr  •-  i-rlli-i.  ( 'iaiidi'lli.  \\h'»  >\as  a  frifU"!  o. 
.■■■•  1  I  Ik!"  V-  hiiii.  .-.Ill  N\i^  tlnri'  i-n-  I\iL'ii!i!ii">,  hapjK-u.-d  to  U*  ]>as^in.i;  at 
•J--  i  ••••!  ip-.-'i..:  till-  "  ( 'rnir.ii!  'I..."  til-' monj-nt,  and  afli-r  soundly  heatini: 
Ti.  !::i:i  iT.i^'-  -vi;;!  .mii"'.  it  -  in  ill-'  llii-  laiidl.rd  with  his  walkilijiC-sliek.  as 
>• '.' i-llr!"  1  .-itv.  \\lii;-h  pr-"hi'-.d  ilu'  a  pnni-liiiimt  t-rhis  hrutality.  had  tin* 

-!.-i'.-T    •..■ii-.:iri..ii.    Mil    tlii-n    t.-nii'd  -i-'k   .-irti-.    e..n\r\rd    to   nilur   aji;irt- 

•'••   i--!ir:.i!  -r  ti\. -Ill-ill.:  tli:-  ■■itii  s  im  ni-.  wh'-rr  hi- wa^  propi-rly  atlemk-ii 

■  f"  ri-iJi---'  ari'i  *I'iiiii!iv  willi  hi-  yvf-  I". 

-::•.-■.     H.-   \\.M»    t..    Nai.l.-    mi    Hl'.i.         iM-twiiii    I*---''*    an-l   l>2*i.  Pa.L'anini 

•I.I    .-..it;.!. '.I    lli•^   .- .]">.irt-   ;•.'    til'-  -.iiiis  ma'idy  t.»  havf  spt-nt  his  tiuh*  in 

;'.-  -.tr.-  .?':::•  I'.. M.I  -.     .^  'isi.-  -iiipvi-.-  Napl--.  M:l:iii.  Tra'sto.  and  Rome  ;  and 

1.1-   1 II    i;..::i:f'  .t.  1    .'i:.t   ill-  il-:d   Mn!  j u  ill-' hit t iT  M':ir  li*' uiadi'  hi>  api>ear- 

.••»■'  :L-    I'si:! -iiiil  !h.  ..!i-.-.  St.  t'avio  :  an-.-     in     th.'-     A'lHirian    eapitah      At 

••■  ■  tl  i-  i  -  j.-!':l\  .vj.'.:;!!.-.!  l._\  Jh.-  fa.-;  \  i.-i!ii;i  I  -•  »-n'aT.'.i  a  pi-rt'.'et  fun-r.    His 

tI:  .-.    .-iT  N.i'[.'.      h-     r  |.iir.-.!;..ji  w-  i;..i  r;>-:   .-th-rt  d.  cid.-d  hi^  >'ur---s.     Tho>e 

— Tl- i:  h.-d.  •.!!■!  il..   '.  .  |.-r.  ..»' tl..- ni:-  wh-.   n- 'oih-el   the  rri-.-i-i    J.-nny  Lind 

-  al  W'Tld  TJi.r.-  .  \]M-.-i.^d  -I  failur.*.  i..ania  here  may  have  M«nu  idea  of  the 
Ti..-y  found  th-ui-.h.     d-veix-d.  f..r  '  Lnlhu.-.ia.*«mof  the  Vieuuoo.  ThciKipcni 


uomd  In  hh  jtr^me^      ' 

m  Ma  Uitni>iti\     11  i- 

ciijar-ciuif ?!»  unci  en  ti j  i  -  w..^  x <:  ^ ;  i  u  i  <  n  n*« 

nf   widkiti^-^ikkii   liom  hb  ftiat^riMi ; 

iii&diiew  iuvisitUooiiuid  ikrtid.e»of  ilroui 

a  ctiitiieii  gir«n  hj  bint  for  Uie  bMfin«(^ 
of  tho  poor,  t&0  rect^tvod  lh>in  tlu» 
YkQiiQM  styi^tfii^U*  ibo  gold  ta«dal  of 

tJj^?  tJtln  of  Virttiowo  of  lil»  pruvnW 

For  thTon  ymiii  FignnM  enjo>*«jJ  ^ 
tritimpbi  in  Ckrayugp*  Mid  ili«n  i 

mnf*  bn^foiv  Him*  Hn  hftti  long  htieu 
kwivrn  hy  the  pubUc&tiun  of  hit  violiy 
^titJii«s,  wliiceh  }rtiq)l«xM  the  boi|  Btr^ 
f^im>frm,  Mtd  hU  nmTnl  wiut  wiMltMf  for 
with  tuicidod  LmpftHiliaft ftnil oniic^iiy< 
IT*i  h(.%>im|  In  t}i«  F^Qch  cnfitttl  onlj 
from  Mftmb  till  Mikj,  1831,  (lttriti| 
which  tifui)  iho  Parisiant  wfii*«  excit^a 
lo  AH  ivTitl^Tuiiasni  bord«njig  ilptm 
franxy^  tmd  then  lur  proofread  iO  Lon* 
don.  Tfao  Elng^Uh  omnot  now  bo  con* 
ddcn^  II  mmio&l  puoplo^  lu  thAt 
reiip^iii  th#  uiiiiiFct  of  nioro  ^utheni 
eoontrloiV  cmiielouii  of  thmr  own 
■npflTJorlty,  look  down  U|»ou  Ui,  We 
tLave  r&cc^ntJy  liad  tlie  &Ut6r  of  a  Oer- 
nmn  ;)W)/ja  d^mma  ^xpreni  hii  opiiiian 
thfit  Ijonilon  wm  to  bif  vultn^d  not  for 
it>«  nmfrmiuiion  of  artJutk  ioiellect, 
Imt  f(>r  Sti  mooej.  Twenty  years  iigo 
our  eouniiymtan  waro  muen  leefi  musi- 
cal than  thyy'ftre  now,  not  m  muofa 
from  wjMit  f>f  nAtnral  nower  m  from 
bok   of  (siiliiva-tion      =   ;  nrtunlty. 

Bn t  th r*  ^reM  n Jim « %v  :  i  u ni  had 

mndc  for  h  tmntdf  |iroduocHi  jui  tim^h  euri- 
oriLty  aud  hit(^r«ei  h«r«  ftS  In  P^rii  | 
mai  ^f  he  did  not  tne<^t  with  ineh  d|ji- 
.  mminatin jf  adml mt ion  ui in  other mti«iL 
*  h%  hr^fl  at  ]»fmi  m>  t^m&ti  to  coiupkin  oi* 
hi«  p&<Jrptiofi.  Sue  yoara  ttftfn*  ho  hjid 
lell  Oencia,  Peignnml  again  itood  upon 
hin  nnkxrti  knd.  He  had  amaisiKod  ^r^Jit 
weiiltk  and  with  it  he  retiirn<u1  to  Itajy, 
wliert*  hi*  purchased  B©yi?nii  propsrtte^ 
nmong  which  waa  ^  heantifal  B<JAfc— ^<; 
i?i^  wawtfi— fiew  F^mm,  to  which  he 
retired. 

H«t«,  poHiflpn,  \u  qniet  wid  ctimfoii^ 
PaganinJ^  aft^^r  the  exooMoa  of  hi^ 
fonthj  ai^d  thfef  laboujH  of  hi*  after  lifi^j 
naight  hnvfs  «p«ilt  tnany  ye*re,  Imt  im- 
fortnniitely  htt  f(ill  inlw  did  hanxlij  of 
apecuktora*  and  eniH&rk^d  in  a  now 


oudo'tii^kijii^.  The  projiu!!  wu  lo  MbV 
Hifih  ft  ladoo  a4  JRiri%tuid«r  tJb«  titkct 
tliA  Ominf^  p4^mMt  ^^  ^^  o^iindUv 

ro&l!  tbi9ticrpcia»  of  ^  ^^e 

Mkk  ;.  J .  »^ .  T3^  CaaiiLoi  wliii^  wai » 
airtaAtfilimwit  Koi  «|»  witli  graii  mae* 
iiUloemoo,  o^mb^  in  thn  biti4r  fvt  li 
1937,  but  tbo  tutJiorttm  riiftwl  in 
aUow  ih«  ^unbling  port  c/  Uto  mIwdn 
to  be  earned  into  diwt  TluU  im 
nroolM^  llu»  portion  oi  thm  ^iwmitmm 
from  whicli  tJio  gnAloi^  fiftstfi  «ii 
jrjukcd  lor,  MiA  ibft  priQJ0ot4Ki^  Im^ 
iia^ti  to  ootioerts,  tumid  iIm:  isnNaiiafi 
d  tiw  ivtuTnii.  FlBi^nim  bid 
oiucM-cd  Into  n  oontrsot  to  pcrlbim  al 
tlio  Casino,  but  \m  li€«Ub  non 
Ao  bad  tbftt  bo  watt  nimblii  lii  ^ 
bii  enpAcmcnt^  nod  ftnaOjri^o' 
involvetJ  in  hgfii  prooecduiip^  mtml 
condomnoil  to  pftj  GCbOOO  fr»tta  Ca  ife 
creditors  of  tbo  fpocujatlon ;  tli#  jud^ 
OOl  «ven  wiiiting  t<]  !i^r  lik  dcI«iKy. 
Ptgiuiini«  wbo»o  dt^lb  wan  m^MJr 
apfiRNMslung  wh«n  UUm  judfiu^t  wm 
glvQH  Ufalojit  biio,  WM  thmwu  iiiAi 
prinonf  and  dotaLn^d  lantii  tbe  moiii 
wttijpiiid* 

Wbebi  Pag^ninLin  IBflOjiwd  r«li 
hinkMilf    (mn     Ibo    «iii 

whidi  Iti*  ikharo  In  tli« 

brought  upou  kink  bo  |iroooQctMl  liy  (hi 
jiirlyli?*'  r»f  hi!i  phyflldAiit  itt  MnimlbB. 
His  .1^  pUtbUk  oC  lb*  hrjmi 

Mid  :i    ■-•<■■    I  ri  QlimAtcit  whn  tfii 
might  \m  \mm%itM,    iU  wm  h 
time  tiedttoed  to  a  At4l«  ^f  grintl 
nees^  btit  be  neyiaibduai  pit 
southward  by  ihori  and  m^  ja^smm 
AfUir  bk  lyriyiil  bo  wa^  i  t  &# 

TM?rfi>rmAni^e  of  a  r^tn  hihh 

oint(  imd  in  Jiin<7  be  At«L't>h'<i  m  oot 
of  Uiia  d)urc!ics  of  KftiVKiilkti,  on  tb# 
oocaslon  of  th«  otJ^bniitioii  tif  a  ftdvoia 
mam  by  l)ectboy«li,    Hia  nkl  love  d 


va  bim  fhmi  llfa^ 
.  '>rid  ba  tittiir 

iMsa   to    Uenim,   in    tiM    fbopo   tllfl 

Toyago  Would  aiil  hta  niianraQr* 

h«»  waa  not  doiftktad  lo  nmvw,  Hb 
iniikdy  aoiabtnilod  lla  pfoptsM  ;  aol 
tb#  Hymptooa  beoama  mora  uqpanC  aol 
aJaimlng.  Ha  iMaaod  on  Ui  Nlniv  %t 
upond  tba  idnttr ;  and  thotm  he  cniiiii 
on  tbo  S7tb  of  Hay,  ll}4<\  In  IIk  4f7A 
year  of  bia  ag«. 

Tho  Liut  «oaii0  of  Ibe  grtnt  naiialBi 
waa  highly  ebaraot«rrittfas  ami  wo  takt 
an  fteeount  ^^  it  whtcb  baa  baai  gfvidiljr 


liau  writisr,  wlin  aaji :— '*  On  tht- 
igiit  of  kit  esiMtAiiiui  hv  ^'  1 

Ally  InUKfttiL      Hu  h{i 

vWii  lie   ftWuktf.  be  r.-.|u  .-i.j,i 
)i«  eiirlAiui  of  hb  bed  Jihi>ulri  b« 

iirity  of  thi*  pnni 
i»  At  tkb  iol«mG  hour  Lo 
il  doikoiiii  to  rulurii  to  NMur^ 
bt  iafl  vft&ffttioHii  which  he. 
tllpzi    poM^iiied    of;    itr^.^ idling 

*~ti>  thtt  ikithfiii  eo»)|Minu>n  of 
hliri*^to  ibff  liiiigifflin  wMob  la&it 
I  »rt  ol  it*  mfi— b«  aoQt  t*> 
a  with  itii  lant  «atiiidii  tho  Ijuit 
uf  a  tiftt  wiueli    bftd    U»«u    &U 

<itlt&i  l«i%  by  hU  will^  tlat<Mi  27th 

•  t^a  hxul  licoa  bgiiintitcilt 
iriii#  (Utfo  iiLbcrit4Hl  tlio  UUe  ot 

finroiEnle  rblijL  the  Gutmitd, 
li0  hiuj  ttr««ent«a  iu  kitti  ui  Li^ 
and  wiildi  nocamf^Kiiiefl  Mm  in 
I  IriiVitb,  lie  w^yt  ildnlroua  thonlJ 
tbo  [iK»pt>i'ty  cif  Aiiottu»r 


•Old  Im  tiicrt  fum  ItcqUMitkiHl  it 
iOft^  lijjl  ^Ativtt  p)iu;«s.  Thii  taui^ 
lit  il^eiiotit  half  profeasloaiA] 
igfV  fcaaJ£fl«  us  strongly  of  £^ 
vwTiori  dfliiruig  that  iiii  w»r- 
Oitglii  bo  ia«iitioad  on  hh  wmi^f 
h  food  vwesrd  uitcmKl  wmi  liLi 
at;  tirtit  tii«  nuciieiit  Itard,  wIuh 
liiit  iDomciilit d«««ri)|riHt  hU  hiitrp, 

an  ««rth¥  tiAiiii 
ilvUli  of  Plu^bi  WM  not  tht' 
9PM  in  Ilk  hmtorv.  Aittr  lim 
m^  i»MM  wttPB  wvmd  ii  to  hk 
ivMiiC  Thsiiapp9ttr])riiii&t^h 
%  ntfted  upon  mniuupi  eur 
I  Hid  pmf^i^  Mkd  which 
jrimMl  by  hbi  bATlug  rUod  with- 
oQltttbrg  the  hi3i  tIUa  of  th« 
I.  The  h4Nho|>  cif  NW  r«;fiis«(l 
for  the  &^rp9A  to  fcKj  intrjTcd  la 
rmtod  grotixidi  ftud  fL\iftibt«i|  tli4 
.ttii  of  lb  fHetidi  t4i>  Us  jdbwrd 
ehiKto  a  mienm  oerrioo  fw  ili« 
I  of  his  tkiul.  AH  Ikd  hJahop 
do  wm  W  gh'«  «n  ftntlicntie 
dfOfiAM,  fkud  allow  the  rvinuvikl 
hmlf*  *th'iA  WM  not  ihrnmnd  «iti«^ 
f,  ftfid  Ibe  eoi-iMt  ftill  remoiauig 
lid  ftt  t^  lio«pit&l  of  fiion^  ^0 
r  wu  bn»^ghl  D^fore  tlw  €oartM 


dj'   law,  but    wilhotit    JittLHxtMt,      Itie 

boiij  wfte  &ft«rwaitU  v   tlii! 

couQii^    luniie    c»f    ii  m*\r 

OenoiH  f<JniicTjy  the  iiruj  m-  m  ■     i   p- 1  j;  > 

tiiui;  and  fin^iUy  Ute  Dtilio]^  rf   In  in.4, 

loM    .i'riii,i>!i.nH  than  he- *>!'  "■  •  ■        'h 

I II*  'olottliocorp- 

in* ^  '  whj^tmd  iuUr 

eli&rdh  o(  ViJla  Ganja*    *ni  (* 

ehrfl   wn>*  nt   In-t   \vith   ^Ht' 

corded  t'  t 

plitPi^  m  ;  but  LD  erj|Mt«f}uct:icv< 

(*f  ordtn'b  i-j-niii  by  tJio  Govummt'iit, 
ji  wa»  C(/ndticted  witl^out  pump  or  twit* 


SrHliEIERMACHKB. 

"Tais  mam   m  depoi-ied,  Irom  vhcna 
will  Ym  dati^dj  for  the  iutiuti,  a  m»vr 
t*poQh  in  tlwstilogyJ'*    In  t)»e>(i>  wi  j  I    s>f 
aorruwitiitj  ivvereuco  did  I'l 
Oi>nvfly  to  tbiD  Univ€ir*ity  o! 
iuUdHgeik^o  tif  SchklcrmAci?  ; 

imd  m»ui  tho  uakifv  of  i 
thuii  oOmd  to  SebUionoa^ '  i 

lit  o^oii  b«  itonOf  ib&t  tbo  i 
llfn  wo  now  prftvut,  wm  a  tiiui^u^iiixm. 
lib  Ilfi»  ruiid  mucli  into  the  Itrei  of 
trnmy  other  men  ?   mid   iiv>   t"^- ii   -  f 
hi^   choi^-n  Uboiim  and   fi: 
ill  tiuch  iotittijite  ooimcxion  ■ 
rttgi(>ii8  of  iuqixiiy,  Umi  It  twvmm  lui- 
a^oidiibi^    wa    should    ofli^n    havi^   t;i 
traudi  tl|)Oii  douiallui  which  Ur^  If  n^it 
l»tiyond  our  owtit  3r»t  vory  oouiigiii>ay« 
to  them. 

The  hic^mphy  of  4ay  nuui  itrfqiei'i  v 
lwjn>^  <^t  1^  btmt.  3chJrl#rmji£bi'r'>)  U 
uo  vxottptioa  to  ti^jji  ndif  ^  Mid  bilking 
t>ver  the  re«tiurd«,  we  ^d  tliot  tlu» 
initiiU  ovoQt  li&ppeu'^d  ota  tbo  l^4th  of 
NLivtMubtsr^  t7lS^ ;  and  that  Brodau  hi 

:  ^ia  WM  tli«  city  whi^re  hfwit  h§ 
uhi^t.  Moi^  Kuidlit  hm^  bmu 
iiiic-rc#tiiig  uid  rdfetfabmif  to  u«p  fou- 
oerit'uii*  tlte  umiuii^r  and  cii-cuAi«tiiiicRit 
ill  M  hi^b  bo  irta^ip  up  fritm  inf&ncy  U^ 
mniiliJiMi,  mid  witli  wUnt  liaka  tbe 
chain  thAt  bb*!*  tvigetbor  tli^^^  twu 
periods  of  lii'\  wna  (?omi^»*i«i&d ;  ti|>#)ji 
thb  point  thi»  nsoordii  iir^  wufiilly 
•ctttity,  uid  nianiiMt  »  vtiagijuMa 
amottutiiif  ilmott  l<o  ^kara*  So  i^itid 
ii  thii  omit  In  it4  domlmiMi,  timl 
wu  tnfght  ajsiovt  bs  ttctxtplod  to  fiuioj 
BohleieraiMsbar  hod  no  bojrlio^  btil 
niijrohtd  dbvctly  ool  o(  hk  ondk  i 
libi  Btudf, 
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r.IVIS   or  TIfE   ILLVSTRlOrS. 


Miitl  \\ii:it  th-  y  I'Vir  tli>.l  t>»warils  tlu* 
;:•■  I'l  .'iinl  lu-U-riiiiX  cf  tin?  miiwr^o. 
lM'yi:i:i|  ]T.'.-iii:lii.«.'  >iii"]i  a  .s"ii  tn  it,  i»« 
:i:'i.M_'  tlif  thiuu's.  wli'wli  tip'  invnria- 
1  I-."  i-.'-iT'iin  v--i  ■•!'  til,"  lii-ii.rv  oliliifi-s 
lis  I.,  l.-avt-  niiriM'«.ril-Ml.  ()in*  tliiii.ir  wo 
:!!■.■  r:i\..iinMi  with,  uv.A  tliat  is  tlir  tact 
l!!:i:  :li'-y  \vi-r«'  an  Iioih-si  and  a  cK'Vout 
,'..ii|.li-.  |i,'.>}«"'-inL'  till'  ivlivri-'us  laitli 
J'. I'l  \\..rt]iily  li'a-Iinvr  t!if  rili«;i«'iis  life 

•  ■f  flu*  .Mi"Mvian  t  lirlstian'^.  Ti'u«?  to 
(li'ii-  ••••n\  H'lii.ns  nf  jian-ntal  •lutii'M, 
il.'ir  .•'••n  was  ilnly  traine-l  tti  X\u: 
u>-\':.''^  an«l  manner  ot*  Moi-ship  ]u»- 
iMil'-  !•  !•»  tlial  nunstt'Utatiuus  luit 
I'liiLu-.i-aMt'  fi'inninnity  ;  an<l  «l«»nl»t- 
It.-^  wi'Tit  wlili  tln'si:  dt"  liis  (iwn  vt'ars 
t  »  ill.'  nnnn*r«»in  jnvcnili*  sorvjcos 
v|.i'-ii  al'Mnntl  aniuiiix  tli«»  Moravians, 
wlnTi'  !»«'  ••ikulil  lu»ar  jirayoP".  aiul  s<m*- 
iiHiii-.  ailapu-d  t«»  lii.s  untlrrstanilin^', 
an«l  wlK-n\  a!-f».  he  was  taucrlit  to  sinir, 
*•  I  lt\.-  my  little  |»a|»a.  I  l«>vt;  my  littK' 
I'laijiiiia,  an-l  Imitlirr.  tln'  littl«.*  lamli ; 
I     l.vc    till'    ilfar    anpis,    tlio     litth.' 

•  ■iiiir-li.  au'l  njy  litlli'  jicart."  Doulit- 
'•■•-.  aN«».  \vli«ii  1j«-'  Iia'l  aiMfil  iin»rc 
\«.'!]--  1  I  his  aiff,  an«l  liis  rnm|nvln'n- 
.-^i'li  hi'l  l'i-f.,!iii.'  limatliT  an«l  <liM-nor 
ln'  V.  .:m!,1  tViMju'-iil  tin.'  Au'n|»a\  winTc 
.-«•'•■  ij)ii.>ii'  was  mini^lod  witli  pi^ns 
n-ii'-  il'-n^.  an«l  sin«_'  tlM*  liymns  wlinso 
n:;..>ii''  <]i'V'unji-ss  \>as  swi-i-t.  lH'\nn«l 
n't  :..:i«-.-.  'I'hns  t.ni  In?  \vonM  \isit 
lin*  '.Javfyaril-.  tlio>v  saoiv'l  an<l  siil*- 
Ii'ii«-  i'ii«-l«»snr«  s.  "tiiMTs  acre's."'  anil 
i  -in  ill  I  III'  M.Iomn  rliant  wlii«']i  at- 
i-  ii-!«"l   niil  tlii5  Inirial.  lnit  tin.'  "iroini; 

•  .■•ii'.'  in  tin-  L'lr.l."  of  <lc]».'irtoil  luv- 
'Jii'i  ■'.  Swi-li  ih  till'  kind  of  mural  a!nl 
ii  ii'i.»u>  rcMrini:  wliicli  y«.nitli  in  tin* 
"^Iniwiiii  I'.ininiunity  i-njoy :  anil,  A\itli- 
nu;  il'nii.t,  Si'hlcicrmai'lR'r  Iiad  it,  and 
nij  .;. '"i  ii  In-i.  in  his  ynnn;;  days.  Jfis 
itwii  ui'id.-.  in  at'ifi-  days,  s^wak  mo-,t 
'•'Viii'/ly  •  f  >ii.'li  Jrainin;.r:  "  J*ii-ty.'*  ln» 
.v'Vi.  i:i  I  i>  "  hi"  :'i)nrs<'s  on  Jtolii:ii»u." 
••  v,-,Ms  fli"  niati-rnal  wonil)  in  whose 
:<:•:•■.  !  itlKi.'urity  my  youiiLr  lif«'  was 
iii'ii!  !-dn-.l,  and  ]iiv])art'd  for  tlie  worhl 
•\M.-h  was  as  Yi't  f|..-«'.l  to  it  ;  in  this 
«•!■  ni'ii".  my  >]>irit  nrfatlied,  K'fore  it 
!■■  d  :-.s  y«i  f'.)un«l  its  jiarticular  dtjpart- 
ni'.n;  in  -.■Icn«'t'  and.  in  th**  oxjuTionoi* 
of  1-  :  this  wa-i  my  ai«l,  when  I  bo>,fan 
to  Nil',  till'  faiih  of  my  anc'i'*<toi*.s.  and  to  ! 
jiiij  liy  my  thou^ht,s  and  tVelinirs  from  ; 
th'.'  rnlj^ish  of  formrr  aicts;  ihis  n»- 
inaim-d  In  m»-,  wli».m  even  the  dud  and 
tlie  baniortalily  of  my  cliildhootl  dis- 


apiv.irctl  from  before  tlie  donbtiog 
t'vo ;  it  let!  me  nndesiguedly  into  active 
lito  ;  it  sh.owetl  me  how  I  ought  to 
h<ild  myself  p,ii?ivd  with  my  tAlenti 
an«l  iiefefls.  in  my  undivided  existence, 
and  throuirh  it  alone  have  1  learned 
frionilnhip  and  love/* 

Part*ntal  nurture,  liowever,  U 
strenirthened  and  supplemented  amouj^ 
the  Mrn-avians  by  some  excellent 
sehools ;  and  to  one  of  these,  that  at 
Niesky,  in  rp|xjr  Lusatio,  Schleiei^ 
maoher  wa.s  Hont  for  hia  boarding- 
sehool  edueation.  In  this  place  t<»o  the 
*•  piety,"  of  which  he  has  sjtokeu  with 
siieh  earnest  and  tender  emotion,  still 
breatlietl  all  around  him,  and  liaptizcd 
liini  with  its  ambrosial  sweetness. 
Tiivinjr  Ivyond  bin  school  j'eara  in  th<i 
blesse«l  Imme  of  piety,  ami  desircaM  of 
evermore  abiilinjjf  there,  we  find  him 
quitting  biH  Niesky  school  and  entering 
the  Moravian  Theological  Seminar}-. 
at  (rnadau  in  Saxony,  with  the 
sublime  «lutics  of  the  Moravian  minu»- 
try  befnre  him.  and  for  which  he 
was  in»w  a  candidate.  In  this  estab- 
lishment he  continucil  but  for  a  short 
iimtr.  bin  i>ietv  not  diminishing  aught, 
but  his  scientitic  i-oHection  developing 
itself  wonderfully.  He  ha<l  liegim  to 
interrogalo  hi>*  iimer  self.  He  sought 
t'»  know  why  he  engaged  in  such  reli- 
gions acts :  what  all  these  phenomena 
of  religious  exerci.^c  meant ;  within 
himsi'lf  he  found  a  ba.si«  for  his  reli- 
gi<»us  duties,  but  one  that  would  re- 
main, whether  his  religion  founil 
ex])ression  fi>r  itstdf  in  the  Moravian 
\vny  or  in  that  of  any  other  religiouii 
bc»dy.  Ho  ha«l  in  fact  liegim  to  ])iiilo- 
sojihise  on  ivligiun,  his  religious  nature 
was  demanding  a  field  for  self-expan- 
sion, which  he  could  not  find  in  the 
very  limited  and  rudimental  territory 
in  which  the  Moravians  enclosed  them- 
selves. The  result  of  the  stinigglings 
of  this  soul  born  for  freeilom  with  the 
nai'r<iw  creed  and  un.'^atisfnctiiry  prc- 
seriptit»n«  of  the  Moravians,  was.  tlmt  he 
closed  his  connection,  with  them  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  ;  and  in  the  year  lT?j7, 
he  l>etook  himself  to  Halle,  in  whc»se 
university  he  stu<lied  under  N(>sse1t^ 
Kiiajij).  Kberhard,  and  Wolf.  In  this 
seat  of  lenrniug  he  remained  for  three 
yeai-8,  j^dviug  his  luiembarassed  spirit  a 
wide  liberty  in  all  the  fields  of  specct- 
lation  and  .science.  Philology,  j^o- 
sophy,  and  theology  were  the  suqjects 
that  chiefly  appealed  to  and  won  hit 


sciir.rjF.HMACiiKR.  2o:\ 


att<>nlion.      llo  l-.al.  f»vp!i   mimnif  tlio  fr-^t    .•l]ln■^•ll^•n^^*  as   :\    jmMi-'   writ'-i* : 

M-THviaur*.  liiMviiii*'  tin'  siilij«'.-t  nt'  li.iH-  :iiifl  \t  will  ;i|ii»"rir  >•  nii.'W  li.'if  straiji;!' t.i 

f-t    ti  .nlit    nil    many    lit-- t|iii-sii..n<    ..f  Kiiu'li^lniH-ii  l!i:it   tli«'  lir-t    liL-rarv  .-n- 

r  !i.::«ii.  whon*  miu'   •r«*iirr;illy   «li'sln»<  L'a'ji'iii«'iiT    «f    S  lil- '•'rin.'i-'l.-.-r.    \v.i>    a 

•••  rtjiiity.    Mini    w:i««    Wr«»ii.'li»     tn    tls*'  tr;ni-la?itiii  nf  t!i»'  ]ni|iu!.ir.  Imt  «\i'ii'.l- 

I'l'Ti'in  ••ftli'' "iH'wlifiu' '1 If-*  mI"  iiili-  In-.rly  v.ipi.l    rnii|   v«t1»'-^i\  sitih-mi'    mI* 

.|i!:iy.'*     Tin-  >tU'l.v  I...I  lit*  Sj.ii,,,/-,.  ;it  lUaiV.      iJiit  tlw  fi-t  i-.  li"  liri.l  Ih-.'uih.. 

H..il",  lint  lira  lly  ^'avf  iji-w  \:„'"iir  to  a  iiitiiii:it»'ly  .'ii'qii:jiuti"l  \\ith  tin-  laiimiw 

:•  •••pti/al    t-r   i;i>|Mirin'^   -pirit.  I'.it    lit-  tli»-"l'»iiM!i.    \\   Cl.   S.   Su'k.    \\!i"»    wa-* 

•  •nw.ir'l  ^.•i-|iti.-i-nH  arsil  •l..nlii!ii_'-  1..  1  tl'«  n  wa-Piiir  tlii^  tiiiu'  in  tran-latin;: 
liir.i  u»»  t'»  a  tiriii  lain!  •■n  wlii.-h  h.-  tli-.-  .-.M"!  -.•■' iiu'II'*.  an-l  wlin  ]«rfvail»'il 
«•  .'iM  i»la'-f  hi^  t*.» 't  .-■-•iir-ly.  an  I  <-»y.  i-n  Si.'li'.i.Tnir'flur  tn  j.iiii  liini  in  tin- 
'•  H«Ti-  I  l;avo  at  \:\<  >^<A  \n  •-.■iMalniy  »Miilfrt:ilv'nL;.  .••n-l  tin*  L:r«*ati'r  |»art  «'f 
aini  >tr»"ni:t!i."  This  In-  t'-uihl  in  an  th.*  Im-i  \»hiiiii'  \\a^  •l"«ii,*  liy  Sfiili-ii.T- 
iti«-vital»li'  ( 'liri-tianity.  \\hi(-li  in«iv«"l  inailiiT  al-in.' ;  wi'  lii-lii'Vi*  lii^  tVii-n«l- 
\\\<  \\\\*-\o  l»"inL'.  anil  \\li'i^«'  pillrn-'i  sliip  wiili  1  >r.  S  ,.-k  al<»n"' imhnvtl  liini 
p'^T.-il  .  n  an-l  wtT'-  rinitiil  in  lij-  -.u'\-  t'»  '^'Ii-m  t'l.-:.'  -  immmh^  tVi»tn  tlu'  wlmlo 
r'.tnal  •■i.n- •I'-U'.n'-'^.  ••ir.-l«"   >•]'   Iir'ti-li    l-'iiiiliti«'    lifi  ratiiri'. 

>-ljl-.-irrniaf]iiM.    Ii-v'nu'    pa 1    tin-  I'.-r  tin-  I- n'-;ii  "t'  ^.-nntiji  ri-rj-iini:  (ii-r- 

n««iial  tinu-  "t'-tuiy  at    H;i!l'«.  iinit!-.l  ipati-.      11 'vinu'    tri--'!    hU    lian-l    oijiv 

tlif  -fi-ni' •.!*  hi-.  lif.->trn  _'■_'!  ■<  an  1  lit"i'-  at   -..rni"-!! 'ran-liiinL'.  S  •hl«iirMa«'luT 

n'-'ilvM.'..  in  i.r.li-r  ii  n-la'.'  tli.^  laMi-r  t-.-ntinufl  th."  |.i-.l'.'^-iMn.  in  rfn-K-rin.: 

i:ii.»  i.\,-Miti-»n.     Ani";i.,'  tli-  lltt-nn -l  K-.m  ■-■M"- S.nn"n>  into  liis  i.wn  v.-riKi- 

••l.Mr.'l.. '^  i-t"  <i«r:M'ny.  it   i-  ••■.i-t-.nr  ry  .-sil.tv  :    a'll    thi>    i-'-ay   i'.»nij«K-li."l    his 

!   r    ov.ry  .'..ii.ii-l::t"   t'-r  tri-'  iiiini-:r\  tr  :i. -i-jt-n-^'   ttr-ri-.  a!    Ii-»^t    a-   far  ai 

t..    |..,--    >..!!:.■    till.'    i-p\i..!ts    ii    lii-  -  ■riii.-n- ar- .' 'tu-.-nif-l.  f"!' tlnri*  was  :i 

i.r.iiiiiti'tn    in    i'.--   --ip:"  -i'y    -•!*   tut   r.  I'l'I.'T   anl    ni«li!«  r   lirM    of    litiTary 

•  :*r-.»'r  in  ^'iii-' .-«-l.-'"l  I-  !:il  ii-!ii.ii".t.  <-.•        v\', |..'ninL'    Ift'in*    liini   t«»war«ls 

in  n  |'f!\at«'  tamilx.     \\""\,  tip-  ru-t  .iii  whirli  la-  wa-^  -to.'nlily  a«lvanoinir. 

S  •li-l.-rina 'li.r  li:*i'l  t  ..' .■■•i-';.  ::•...!  V' ,       \\    1..- \\>  ^   ii.-.M»--^afy    t'-r    us   hoiv. 

lin-i    Ijiin.  i'li    {•■avin-.r   \'u'    1  :.•".    i-  i;  \.  1'.  t'.ri*  w.- t":  ••.■n  '-n  ilv  ij'-\t  in"Vrini.'nl 
i'i-'.,5ll' -l  a- ]'rivat.- T'lr.-r  ii-  il   ■  t-i.iily  'if  > -l-.I.  ;.i  ;•;•  -'..r.   l.r:.-ily    t'»  in-li -at.' 
.  t"   •'■•in?    i»-.li:,-  S  •''  .•.■•!    M.   .•!"    \\[]-  1.^   |.- ^i'".  :i.  ..' 
k   ■..-:•   11.  in    Vv\  •'.      li"-  •.  1-  .■•..•..■  •  !..     I.   •.".      W-'l 
1  ..  -:  .\    Av.i<   \vi\    ^1    .-.  ;••■   }  •         .-.  !   ■  I.;,  i  ^.]•   i;i 
.  •.  :.:■:::..•  '}.i-  j-rix::-- .  ■.    •   .^..•;.-  ;"  -  -y.-.^-.-liv.     A 
i.     -.     I'-i!.):.'  -.ji.-  -ji   r.  •   ;.  .        M   ':.'.  ill.;.      •..}••'.;.■ 
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m  spent  volcanoeB,  Schleiei*niacher 
I  up  and  views  tlio  terrible  8i)iri- 
lesolations  about  him,  and  with 
ind  penetration  detects  the  wants 
time,  and  right  resolutely  girds 
B  stren^h  to  supply  them.  An 
ring  criticism,  whose  knife  had 
first  whetted  by  Semler,  and  in 
ands  of  Eickhom,  Wegscheider, 
fl,  and  others  his  followers,  had 
such  slashing  work  witli  the 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
I  left  nothing  scarcely  for  the  rc- 
I  spirit  therein  to  repose  on — the 
,  dull  orthodoxy,  in  itfl  excessive 
)r  the  letter,  had  smothered  the 
and  life  of  a  C-hristianity  they 
itombed  in  a  chilling  formalism, 
spirit  of  Goethe's  poetry  had 
leded  the  spirit  of  the  go-spel ; 
he  poet's  disciples  had  said, 
Nazarcne  peasant  may  tliink 
If  fortunate  if  he  receive  a  con- 
iding  approval  from  the  lips  of 
ophet."  The  progress  of  meta- 
al  science  had  presented  a  Pan- 
c  concei)tion  of  CJod  united  to 
tere  morality— these  were  some 
influcna'S  which  had  well  iiigli 
led  religion  from  the  heart  and 
ies  of  the  (Jerman  j)0]»ulation  ; 
t  were  tolerated  at  allj  it  was  as 
nless  piece  of  folly,  that  weak- 
I  men  or  imlH?cile  women  and 
m  might  l>e  allowed  to  indulge 
IS  a  useful  sort  of  check  upon  an 
.te  mob,  a  muzzle  that  was  a 
lofeuce  to  decent  iKH»j)le  from 
Acks  of  mad  do^H  tlial  otlierwise 
worry  them.  This  sad  disloca- 
■f  man's  highest  consciousness 
jrmachcr  siiw,  and  determined 
•eal  to  his  age  to  rectify  it, — to 
the  sweeping  convulsiun,  which 

in  his  memorable  "  Discourses 
igion,  addressed  to  tho  educated 
f  its  dospisers."  The  great  end 
man  in  these  discourses  is  to  re- 
:he  misconceptions  that  were  rile 
gion,  -to  prove  to  his  hearers  or 
s  that,  resist  it  as  they  would, 
n  was  a  constituent  element  in 
•crv  being.     In  the  first  chapter 

(li.scuui-ses  he  is  siiying :  **  It 
«em  an  unex[)eoted  etlort  at 
you  will  won<ler,  if  yet  another 
.d  of  you,  who  .stand  so  far  above 
>mmon  level,  and  are  so  pene- 
with  the  wisdoui  of  centuries,  a 
g  upon  a  subject  which  you  have 
ted    ..o    utterjv.     1    coiifoJ's.   ton. 


that  I  see  no  reason  to  hope  ho  for- 
tunate an  issue  of  my  eiforts  as  to  win 
your  applause ;  or,  what  woidd  bo 
more  fortunate,  to  breathe  into  you 
my  feelings,  and  an  inspiration  for  my 
cause.  For  foith  has  never  been  every 
man's  possession,  and  it  has  been 
always  true  that  few  only  have  known 
religion  itself,  while  millions  have 
amused  themselves  in  various  way.s 
with  the  ^rbs  it  has  consented  to 
assume.  The  lifd  of  men  of  letters  in 
these  times,  however,  is  far  from  any 
semblance  of  religion.  I  know  that 
you  honour  the  Deity  in  your  retire- 
ment just  as  little  as  you  visit  the  for- 
saken temples ;  that  in  your  dwellings 
no  other  oDJects  of  reverence  are  found 
than  the  prudent  sayings  of  our  wiso 
men,  and  the  beautiful  conceptions  of 
our  artists ;  and  that  humanity  and 
social  life,  and  art  and  science,  have  so 
fully  occupied  your  attention,  that  you 
have  no  thoughts!  left  for  that  eternal 
and  pure  Being  who  lives,  to  you, 
f)eyond  the  world.  I  know  that  you 
have  made  life  on  earth  bo  beautiful 
that  ^ou  require  no  eternity.  You  aro 
convmced  that  nothing  new  can  bo 
said  on  this  subject,  which  has  been 
satisfactorily  discussed  by  philosophers 
and  seers,  and,  may  I  not  add,  by 
scufiers  and  priests.  From  the  laat,  at 
least,  you  have  no  desire  to  hear. 
They  have  been  long  declared  un- 
worthy of  your  confidence,  In^causo 
they  love  best  to  dwell  in  the  storm- 
taiten  ruins  of  their  sanctuary  ;  nor 
CMU  they  oven  i*est  there  quietly  with- 
out adding  to  the  work  of  destruction. 
I  know  all  this,  and  yet,  imj)elled  by 
an  inward,  an  irresistible  necessity, 
I  must  si)eak,  and  I  cannot  retract  the 
invitation  that  precisely  you  should 
hear  me.'* 

In  these  magnificent  discourses, 
which  go  into  its  very  philosophy, 
Schleiermaciher  develojw  his  idea  of 
religion.  With  him "  relinon  consists 
not  in  action,  nor  in  the  mtellect,  but 
in  the  state  of  the  feelinff, — feeling, 
however,  regardctl,  not  in  the  popular 
use  of  the  term,  but  as  constituting 
the  central  and  kindling  j)oint— the 
inmost  root  of  the  soul.  In  another 
part  of  the  discourses  he  says :  "  The 
universe  exists  in  an  unbroken  action, 
and  discloses  itself  to  us  atcach  moment. 
Each  foi-m  which  it  produces:  each 
being  to  which,  according  to  the  mlness 
of  it;;  life,  it  gives  a  separate  existence; 
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e-.ioli  i'vi*nt  "ttliii'lj  it  sliiikivs  out  of  \U 
rlrli  ami  j'vt-r-fruitnil  lr»j>.  is  an  action 
I  if  ihi"  saiiK'  iijvju  iiH  :  ami  in  thrse 
iiiflnftncrs.  niid  in  tliat  which  makes 
iis  ni»pcarani'o  in  us  through  tlioir 
means,  to  /,'ras«p  varh  j<iu«fh'  tiling,  not 
f«ir  ir.M'lf.  l»ut  as  a  part  oi'  tho  whoh' : 
to  vii'W  carh  finite,  not  in  its  o|>]X)sition 
\n  nnnthor.  but  as  a  r(]>ri'*-cntation  of 
the  inthiito  in  our  liA^,  Jin<l  to  pormit 
oni'si'lvos  ti)  l«o  influi'nrrd  by  them — 
this  i.H  rolij^non."  IMigion  thou  is  a 
ih-rp  ('motion  of  the  mi«<l,  arisinff 
Iniia  tho  ahsorj)tion  of  tho  man,  the 
iii'.livifhial  man  in  the  infinite ;  it  is 
viewing'  Cuti\  iu  all  thiuf(p.  and  all 
t'liiirjs  in  (hvl. 

Thus  «h»!inin,cr  iTligion,  Selileior- 
ina«'h'T  n»uhl  ronfnleutly  maki.'.  hi.-. 
.•|i|H»al  to  it«»  ih'Spisors,  and  could  d«-fr 
till'  :i->aults  alike  of  an  annihilating^ 
|>!  iloy.ipliy,  and  <«f  a  eurbless  oritieifm. 
'!*ln'<«'  di.<courses  were  ]>ro(hictive  of 
iiinmn.-e  re.-uUs  ;  many  by  them  \vero 
bn  iT/l»t  (»ver  from  (h'>piMnf?  religion 
1.»  it-*  warm  and  hearty  n-n-ptiou. 
<>ue  of  their  noblest  r'omjue^ts  was  in 
tin-  j'a-ie  ttf  Dr.  Neand«*r.  referred  t«»  in 
a  former  number  (»f  thi^  work.  Thny 
fn>i  of  all  apjH.'ared  in  the  year  17J»0, 
a  sei'oml  cditi<»n  eame  «»ut.  in  IKHI,  an«l 
tw(»m'»re  editions  in  the  sinj.'l"'  year. 
l^Jl  ;  and  in  his  ])reface  to  the  Insc 
idiiiou,  ex]>rossive  of  his  conviction 
lli.'it  his  w(»rk  wa-«  n«it  without  ii.^ 
r.'ward.  S-'hleiermaele-r  said  that  '•  the 
]ui'Mns  to  whoiu  his  wo«'ds  had  boon 
;eMnssed  seemed  to  bo  no  loncrer 
b'.f'ire  him."  t)n  the  tirst  ai)j>earani'o 
I  r  the  diseoursfs,  Frirdrich  SehleLvl 
.".■'id:  "Tliuv  are  diseour.-e.<,  the  tir<t 
riitlii'ir  kind  that  we  hav«-  in  (ierman  : 
f:ill  of  eni-rL'y  and  fire,  and  vi't  very 
a:Mi*-tie.  in  a  .'-tyle  wliii-h  wtiuld  not  be 
u'lworihy  of  ouc  of  tin*  anelents."'  Auil 
auain,  eoiunn-ndin^^dy  :  "The  nj'vt  eh-i- 
r.H"!  ri-itie  book  wi?  havt? — a  book  of 
r.ii  intinile  suiijeetivity."'  The  mer- 
«"uri;d  Jean  Paul  who  about  this  time 
eanje  to  Berlin  with  a  ho]n.'ful  eye  (»n 
a  ]»re bend's  nlaoe  wliieh  never  l»eeamc 
Jiis;  but  with  better  hiek  in  his  search 
f«»r  a  wite,  nowc<.mmenced  an  intimate 
fellowship  with  Selileiermacher,  and 
havin*^  road  tlie  volume  of  discourses 
pronoum-ed  it--*' An  in.-]>ired  an<l  in- 
»f)irinj;  work  ;  a  chaste  and  fair  tomplo, 
wherein  is  carried  una  veritable  divine 
service." 

Allhoufch  this  work  of  Sehleior- 
machcr  gained  him  at  once  n  poj$ition 


of  honouraVile  fame,  it  alM>  sulijected 
him  to  a  great  deal  of  misrepresent- 
nticm  and  ;ibuso.  The  old  church  owla, 
whose  mischievoufl  workfi  he  had  as- 
sailed in  true.  Athena'um  style  and 
tone,  screamed  out  lustily  about  his 
profane  PautlieLsm,  a^  also  did  othen 
who  ought  to  have  known  better. 
His  ])hraHeology  mi^ht  sometimes 
pavctur  of  the  l\inthei.«itic  style,  but  the 
positiiui  he  put  himself  into,  and  the 
olject  he  wa.s  aiming  at,  sufficiently 
account  for  that.  He  was  accustomed 
to  see  (lod  everywhere,  they — nowhere, 
and  if  *'thc  wondrous  works  of  the 
Deity  proclaimed  him  to  l»e  always 
near,"  to  Schleiennacher ;  no  wonder 
that  they  should  deprecate  his  darine 
utterances,  who  only  conceive  of  God 
as  if  hi?  were  some  awful  invisihle 
being,  imlitfeivnt  to  the  universe  and 
human  affairs,-— seated  aloft,  myriadii 
of  leagues  from  man's  abode,  dozing 
dreamily  away  the  ages  between  the 
creati(ui  and  the  cons>ummation  of  all 
things.  It  ha.s  been  well  said  that 
these  discourses  were,  and  were  in- 
tended to  be,  ".apologies  rather  for 
religion  in  general  than  for  Christian- 
ity in  jiartieular,  delivered,  as  it  were. 
in  the  forecourt  of  theology,  or  m  the 
forecourt  of  the  heathen."  Schleier- 
maeher  prtK'eedcd  philosophically  ;  he 
had  lii*st  to  awaken  the  religious  con- 
sciousness Ix-foro  he  could  hope  to 
devehij)  the  (.•hri.«*tian. 

Passing  hy  the  screech  owb,  who% 
nests  Schlcienuacher  had  so  rudely 
disturbed,  and  the  ]x>ison-spitting 
ndi'^'ious  jKirasites,  whose  atrabilious 
seii-iitivities  he  had  so  unceremoniously 
Mirivil  u]»,  we  next  find  him  before  the 
)>ul.lic  with  hi.s  **  Monologues,"  a  series 
of  essay.*,  in  which  his  intercourse  wiUi 
Kiehte  makes  it.^^elf  CN^dent.  They  are 
devote«l  to  the  exaltation  of  the  mde- 
])endenee  and  individuality  of  man, 
and  arc  said  to  he  more  beautifully 
written  than  even  the  "Destination  of 
Man,"  whose  i)hilosophy  they  enthusi- 
astically adopt.  Except  a  collection  of 
bermons,  the  original  literary  work  of 
Siddeiennachcr  was  drawiuff  to  a  close 
for  liis  present  residence  in  Mrltn.  In 
ISOl  he  jr)ined  Friedrich  Schlegel  in 
tran.slatiug  Plato*s  works  into  Qerman, 
but  sin  u-tly  after  was  left  alone  in  the  en- 
gagement*: this  labour  through  Tarious 
periinls  of  his  life  greatly  occupied  his 
time  and  faculties :  not  till  tne  year 
1S28  had  ho  completed  his  task ;  but 
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his  result  was  commensurate  with  thu 
time  and  toil  he  employcil  uiwui  it. 
Every  earnest  reader  of  Phito  has 
occa;sion  to  acknowledge  tlie  services 
Schieiemiacher  hits  i-emlei-eil  towards 
a  due  nndei-atunding  of  the  ]jhil«)<to- 
jiher  and  his  ]>hilosophy  ;  his  tran«hi- 
tioii  nuiks  first  among  t lie  rendering 
of  the  great  idealist  into  modern 
European  languages,  while  tlie  philo- 
sophical and  criticid  disquisitions  wliieh 
Le  has  prefixed  to  his  sevenil  volumes 
claim  for  him  an  honourable  place 
among  classic  critics. 

The  year  1802  severed  Schleier- 
macher's  connexion  with  B^*rlin  for  a 
time,  ho  l>eing  then  ap])ointed  miiiLster 
of  the  court  church  at  8lt»li)t'  in  Pome- 
raria :  wliilst  hei-e  he  lirst  published 
hia  Work  on  '*  Christian  Momls,"  whi«:h 
having  gone  through  successive  altera- 
tions and  moditications,  was  finally 
reproduced  a  few  years  after  his 
death,  and  entitled,  "A  SyMrni  of 
Christian  Ethics  on  the  Princij)k's  of 
the  Evangelie:il  C?hurch."  We  cannot 
enter  into  an  examination  uf  this 
profouml  work  here,  but  we  will 
Lrietly  copy  down  the  tei*se  and  jn-eg- 
naut  expivssion  of  his  magical  frit-iid, 
Jean  Paul,  (.'oncerning  it :  "  A  high 
encomium  is  due  to  the  woiks  of  the 
acute,  ironical,  and  compreli«'n^i  ve  mind 
of  that  great-givat-great-gnind.si.»n  nf 
Plato— Sell leiermaeher.  His  work  nn 
ethics  will  found  a  now  epoch  in 
ziutnil  philo.-ophy ;  it  is  full  of  luminous 
and  glowing  tire,  rich  in  tlie  antique 
spirit,  in  learning,  and  enlargecl  views. 
Here  we  find  no  fortune's  whoel  lunn.'d 
by  a  man  who  cannot  see.  and  giving 
us  a  jumble  of  noti<»ns  at  hap-liaz:a-d, 
but  the  fiery  wheel  of  a  great  system 
makes  its  revi>lutiriiis.'' 

In  It^n-t  Schleiermaeher  was  invited 
to  a  ])rofes>orship  in  the  iinivoi-siiy  t»f 
Wiirzburg,  but  at  the  requt-^t  of  the 
Pinissian  govornmeiit  he  declined  this 
j»ost  of  honour,  which  in  return  »)llered 
him  the  chair  of  theology  and  i)hilciso- 
pliy  in  their  university  i»f  Halle,  which 
he  did  acce])t.  During  tin*  short  time 
of  his  continuance  at  Halle.  Sclileier- 
macher  publishc«l  only  (»iie  work,  and 
that  a  dialogue,  entitled  "  C'hristni.'is 
Kve."  The  several  sjieakers  in  this 
dialogue  resix?ctively  represent,  more 
ur  less  difttinctly,  the  shades  of  ludief 
of  the  author.  Here  he  discusses  the 
conij)arative  trustworthiness  oi  the 
different  gospel  writers   in   the  New 


Testament,  antl  attnbutes  it  to  John 
in  a  degree  far  greater  than  to  the 
8,>^l<lJ)tical  writei*s ;  this,  with  a  de- 
scrij)ti<»n  of  the  day,  and  conversation 
suggested  by  the  season,  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  book. 

Napoleon  lionajxii-te  was  marching 
i-apidly  to  the  culminating  point  of  his 
successes  and  splendour,  in  the  year 
1M>7.  He  had  overthrown  the  Prus- 
sian army  at  Jena,  and,  with  successive 
victories,  had  completely  prostrated  the 
national  spirit  of  Prussia.  He  had  as- 
saulted and  carrietl  Halle,  and  broken 
up  the  university;  he  luid  taken  lier- 
lin,  and  occupied  it  for  many  mouths 
with  his  anuy.  On  the  dispersion  ot 
the  univei*sity  of  Halle,  poor  Neander, 
broken  in  s joints  and  weak  in  body, 
harl  gone  oil'  on  tramp  to  Gottingcn ; 
his  teacher,  Schleiermaeher,  too,  was 
obligetl  to  tlee.  Neander  was  young 
and  a  btuilent,  and  submitteil  jKitiently 
to  his  disjisters ;  Schleiermaeher  was 
his  senior,  a  professor,  and  acutely  felt 
his  own  and  his  nation's  humiliation, 
when,  at  the  proud  bidding  of  a  foreign 
>  ictt^rious  autocrat,  he  had  to  vacate 
his  chair,  and  s-ee  his  pupils,  the  liower, 
the  strength,  and  hope  of  the  father- 
lan*l,  driven  from  their  l-eloved  train- 
ing-])lace  by  the  formidable  French 
eagle  that  drove  all  before  it,  and  learn- 
ing and  science  t<il«l  to  stand  still  t4.>  do 
homage  to  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  war 
and  the  lust  of  the  victor.  Schleiei^ 
macher  retreated  to  Berlin,  with  a 
burning  volcano  of  })atriotic  indignation 
|.H'nl  up  within  his  spirit,  waiting  only 
for  a  lit  nmnjent  to  disgorge  itself  ell'ec- 
tually,  which  it  st)on  fuund.  Schleier- 
UKu'lier  at  lirst  employed  himself  in 
delivering  lectures*  t»n  philosoi>hy  and 
philolrigy,  but  havhig  been  appointed 
minister  of  Trinity  Church  in  Berlin, 
he  fount  I  the  moment  had  arrived  when 
he  might  open  the  tlood-gates  of  his 
soul ;  and  then,  from  that  ever-t.d«^quent 
tongue  and  that  indignant  s}»irit,  there 
stivametl  iorth  such  a  torrent  of  hither- 
to contined  wrath,  uj)on  the  warricir- 
opi>ressors  of  his  himi,  as  enkimlU'd 
like  fervour  uf  fury  against  them  in  the 
spirits  of  his  auditory.  And  the  whole 
of  this.  l)avi)ust,  the  French  marshal, 
had  to  hear,  whose  ears,  had  they  been 
another's  than  a  warrior's,  must  have 
strangely  tingletl;  or  had  his  sensitive- 
ness been  cuLiivated  in  another  than 
a  military  school,  it  must  liave  felt 
itself  raked  over  with  teeth  of  fire. 
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tlci)  to  thrust  out  one  of  tho  moHt 
efficient  and  distinguished  professors 
from  his  chair.  This  was  a  great  grief  ^ 
to  Sohleiermachor,  for,  althougli  he 
disscutt'd  in  many  things  from  his 
colleague,  yet  tliey  ever  held  in  com- 
mon the  inviolability  of  religious 
thouf^ht  and  freedom  of  expressing  it. 
Fi»r  die  next  few  yeai*s  Schfeiei-macher 
waa  occupied  in  jximphloteering  on 
minor  iiiattera  connected  with  the 
union  of  the  two  Protestimt  churches 
of  Pnissui,  the  reform  of  liturgies,  and 
waging  a  rather  Ktiff  and  bristliuij 
l'>:iper  war  with  Von  Arnheim  and 
others,  on  these  matt^-rs,  together  with 
other  things  t)i<it  need  no  si>ecific 
mention  liere.  Ilis  great  work— the 
*•  Connected  Exhibition  of  the  Chria- 
tLin  Faitli  according  to  the  Piinciples 
of  the  Evangelical  Chm*ch  " — made  its 
tii'at  ai)i)earance  in  1822.  This  work 
Ciiutains  his  fully-developed  system  of 
theology.  It  is  impossible  and  uuue- 
Cfstssary  for  us  to  give  anything  like  an 
outline  of  this  scientitic  work  in  a 
mere  biographical  sketch  of  its  author, 
but  we  just  insert  wliat  we  hold  to  be 
the  pith  of  Schleiennaclier's  doctrine, 
around  which  the  whole  system  ranges 
itself.  In  this  Ijook  we  rea<l,  "  Piety, 
in  it<>elf,  is  neither  knowledge  nor  ac- 
tion, but  a  disposition  and  stat<}  of  the 
feeluig."  ^'The  common  substance  of- 
all  pious  emotions,  /.  e,  tlie  essence  of 
piety,  is  this — that  >ve  ai*e  conscious 
of  ourselves  as  absolutely  de]>endent, 
J.  c:  tliat  we  feel  oui-selves  as  de|)endeut 
on  Go<l."  "  Christianity  is  a  lioculiar 
f«.jrm  of  piety  in  its  theological  a.speet, 
which  form  Ls  distingui.she«l  from  all 
othcra  in  this,  that  all  tilings  are  ro- 
ferreil  to  the  consciousness  of  redemp- 
tion through  the  person  of  Jesus  of^ 
Nazareth."  Schleiemiacher  has  hci*e 
put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  won  his 
immortality  as  a  literary  theologian. 
Dr.  Llicke  says  of  the  work,  that  **  the 
only  thing  worthy  to  be  ]>ut  by  its 
side,  in  regar«l  to  Imtoriciil  imj)urt*ancc, 
is  Cdvin's  *Iustitutio  Religiouis  Chris- 
tiame,*"  and  calls  it  the  *' close  and 
crown  of  his  published  theological 
Works." 

In  addition  to  his  theological  works, 
Sc-bleiermacher  hjis  produced  highly 
valuable  works  on  church  history, 
dialectics,  and  ])hilosopliy,  an«l  the 
liistory  of  pliilosophy.  Tliough  he  did 
not  give  tlie  professional  attention  to 
philosophy  that  ho  did  to  theology, 


still  his  contributions  to  that  scienco 
have  not  been  few  nor  unimportant. 
The  chief  aim  of  his  Hpeculation  was 
to  i-escue  religion  fi'om  the  stirtling 
and  sweeping  conclusions  of  a  tran- 
scendental, micertain'philosoi)hy.  Him- 
self a  tninsccndentaJ  philosopher,  we 
find  him  at  times  sliakiug  hands  with 
Fichte  or  Scheling,  and  now  paying  a 
devout  act  of  homage  to  Spinoza, 
whom  he  declai-etl  to  be  **  full  of  re- 
ligion and  of  tlie  Holy  (J host."  Hia 
object  was  to  fonu  a  junction  Ixitvireen 
religion  and  philosophy,  which  he  did 
by  minutely  defining  {he  spheix's  and 
boundaries  of  each  science.  Meiizel, 
in  his  German  literatui*e,  says  of  him, 
*'  lie  gave  IkjIIi  faith  and  reason  their 
due  rights.  He  elfectcil  a  ivoonciliation 
between  reason  and  faith,  philosoj»hy 
and  Christianity.  Ht?  m.ade  the  ortho- 
dox better  acquahited  with  rea:5nn  Ijy 
showing  them  that  it  was  in  the  letter ; 
and  he  informed  the  rationalist  that 
tkey  tlid  not  require  for  the  sake  of 
God,  to  cari'y  their  puny  reason  into 
the  bible,  for  that  there  was  alreatly 
reason  enough  in  it,  more,  in  fact,  than 
they  had  any  conception  of." 

As  a  preacher,  too,  Schleiermacher 
had  a  high  and  wide  celebrity.  His 
published  sermons  fill  about  nine 
volumes,  and  form  a  nece;^sary  comple- 
ment to  his  systenjatic  theological 
works.  "We  liave  ali*eady  referred  to 
his  '*  Discourses  on  Keligion "  ii\u\ 
noticed,  in  the  case  of  the  occujmtion 
of  Berlin  by  the  I^'cnch,  what  a  vast 
opulence  in  oratory  he  displayed.  But 
not  merely  when  he  had  to  api)eal  to 
the  iKitriotic  in.-tiuet  of  his  audience 
did  this  wealth  i>our  itself  forth,  he  w.'ls 
always  an  accomplished,  ornate,  and 
foi*cible  orator.  In  speaking  of  Schleier- 
macher s  preaching.  Dr.  Llicke  says : — 
*•  Ho  never  was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
his  sermons  before  delivering  them. 
Those  which  are  in  print  are  all  taken 
from  notos  made  while  he  was  speaking. 
There  were  always  two  of  his  younger 
friends  employed  in  taking  notes  of  nis 
sermons.  The  sermon  had  been  al- 
i*oady  conceived  in  his  mind  sevend 
da}-s  Ix^fore,  and  this  conception  had 
been  completidy  earned  out,  as  it  were, 
up  to  the  mouient  of  delivering  the 
discourse.  But  he  wrote  down  nothing, 
except,  on  the  Saturday  evening,  the 
the  text  and  subject,'  and,  at  the 
most,  in  addition  to  this,  the  several 
di villous  of  tho  latter,  briefly  indicated* 
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Till-  \u'  I'alli'-l  in.ikiiv:  "Ut  lii-  Mil.  hi  iiitvlliiriMf.  lliut  bo  wns  not  p-^pul.-ur 
th'  i»ulj>it.  -.o  iV.r  :;-  w-  |«i. •■!•-.•  i'tui.  <*ii-.UL'ii  I'-r  ll:«' iimre  iinodiicated  iu  hw 
it-s  iii-'l«-  "t"  I  !•■.  rill:-?;-:!.  :i:.  I  ii-  'Iv-  coiiixiviratii'U.  But  Upon  coutinxst^d 
tail-  wi-r-  C'-n-'-n:.  1  Ou-  -•■■u-.-w  1:  il  .-tiid  ••iii,in-»"t«.Ml  lioariu^.  lliis  .ipprt'lit-ii- 
;i^  i-riLiii.  .•:^  :«  li*  •:;.;■  \v  v\  :  ••:  I'is  ^iMn  t'.»mplt-ioly  disappoared.  He  vx- 
j.r.\...ii-  p-.'..-.-:l.M'.  .:'  iln  ;iii;i..;:'".:-^'  pi-.-t.-l  iJiiivh  ft' his*  lic:irei«S  ;  but.  still. 
h:.j'r.-.-i  Ml  '.I',  in--.- i  '  _.  ill''  :vi.;.''.-.«  pr-'pi-rly  >]M..akii4Lr.  iiotliinir  Uioro  lliaii 
i.t"  ill.- .'•.-•^' 1 1,  i  ■'.•■•■;  «  -iiu.'  'm'':!.  MS!  1  "t"  t'nuiliariiy  wuh  the  S.Tipiure.*.  vluI 
that  ill.:**,  i  •  -'•."  !.:-  i:i;:.  1  -•'.  r  tin-  atl«-ii;i«.'ii.  And  mikv  Ik*  knew  bow  ;..« 
Mi-.l.-r  "i' 1,!-  lii  r._^i '  .'M  •!  hi*- l.;!'^:ia_.".  nii'liain  ilio  latter.  evrU  in  the  K-n? 
w'.ji.-ii  wa-  I'i.  •■  i:  •  •  iiiui  :.-  :  1:  t'li.t--.  tdi.s.-itiil.  liV  tlii;  I'n-shiie^s  and  >pirltn;J 
ill  a:i  • 'lua!  .Ii  .ri'.-.'.  An;.  •  :i"  v. !.••  iiwljia'--*  «■!*  his  delivery.  l»y  hi.s  e.'U- 
kii.'A-  ;lii>  liiijhi  .!.>i-,\.-  I."\\  tlse  >iaiit  eMiiiHwiou  <»f  fveu  the  profouni- 
ari-.-ii'    -:r.i"i ".!•■!■    «■!"    <  ■'i.r;>i;a!i    .li—     i.>:  ( "iiii'-ilaii  ideas  with  practi^il  life. 

•  ■■■'ij-r  ai'"i- 1  li»\\.  ;.i  .:r-i.  -jn-akiiiif  \\  Iili  ils'.' rxi^iiiiir  eoiidiiiou  of  chmvh. 
-|.  u  ivau«M|»ii'  tlv.i.i.'io  ill  ilii-'-niiiiary  tauilh.aiid  tatht-rhood  :  an  explanaiivii 
1i»i,.- ft' •ii-«"Mi  •••.  he  ••■•11. -i  .-(-.l  ainl  ar-  i-  atr"ril'.Ml  ^t"  the  faet.  that,  while  his 
i-aiiLfod  his  i]i..ii:ilii>  ;  iI:  •ii.:,.r.iii,.  v.lu-?i  audi,  mv  at  ehureh  eou^istevl.  iudei-ii. 
Iir  lri«l  --iMiK.-ii  t'-r  -i-iij."  uiu«'.  aii-l  liail.  f'-r  il.r  nii-si  part. of  the  mon?  eduv-:itrii 
a-:  il  \\vr«". -pn  ad  -nit  .-.ii-l  ."laNvn  i..-  rl:i>-..  vt-i  jn-uple  ff  a  meaner  eoudiiioii. 
'i.'ili'T  t.li,-  win  1"  ii'-i-w.i-.k  "I  ih-iii^ht.  aiiil  ili«"-t'  wen  from  other  cc'njtnvj.Ti- 
In.w  h'<  >p.-.  -li  iMMriuu-  i.:.n-  rapid,  tiuiis.*  wvri*  seen  to  vi.iit  his  ehun-h 
iiii'ie  t\^'i:.--i.  aii<i  the  luanr  11-  aj»-  re^'iilarly.  and  t'>  listen  with  attentivti 
]ir.»aelud  t»  the  a-liii.  nlti'ii  --r  ei:-  to  hix  di-ieoiirse-.-.  I  K-lieve  that.  wi:h 
e'iiira::e!u.!it.  \N';i-'ii  i.-.hi«  I  the  ..'ii-  the  prt«i;res-<  of  time.  tbU  iK»rtion  ef 
eluMMii.  p;-..p.  rti..i.Mhly  aiiuiii'-iited  in  i.i-  :.-.i.lienee  e-.'nlimiaUy  ineri'ased  ia 
e..ij»:i»i!-iie  •?.  an  i  i'.i:-h«-\.  Thii"*  diil  1  iiunilier.  >ine»\  jn>t  a-*  ihtTe  w:ia»  in  his 
l.«'ir  liini.  Siiuiax  ;.i'.r  .'*miii.1:i\.  tV-r  .  ^niiiv  liuMluMy  a  vital  progTt-si*.  #«'»  al*«.' 
thi-  >pa«v  I't" -.\ev.il  \.:ii-.  lie  \\a>  in  hi- nn»le  uf  preaehiuj?,  eoneurrentlv 
always  lik.-  him^elt'.  an-l  ;  l\\.i\-  :..!ir;i«'-  witii  the  i-Mutimied  exjierienee  .iiiii 
tiv.-.  iiy  r.;>..n  •'!'  hi-  p- ".iliar  ih-mI,.  ..f  j  enlar;i.nieni  vf  his  inwanl  life,  thvce 
iieatinL:  the  i«\;.h\  n.-\eiiy  milI  iVedi-  '  >\a-  a  e-n-^tant  advanee  in  the  qualities 
n. 'S  .if  ihi'Ujht.  h\  a  Will-.  111.'.-,  d  ff  (Isri-tian  Min]»licity  and  fervour 
nieihi»«i  ft'  j»ri  -•  n'at:  n,  aiiil  l'\  iliii-ii  'v     tV..iii  ^ear  to  year," 

tif  .-p.eeh.  I  ha\e  nvNev  In  ar«l  •>!'  h".-  W'e  lake  tlii>  repre.*entaiion  tt»  l«e 
having'  iua«ie  a  ini-iake  in  .-peaking,  '-r  the  ni.'del  i»f  C'liri>tiau  pivaehinff :  hy 
..f   )iis   ha\ii:j;   t'»rn-!f.l   l.:ni-.h'      It*    t'i-\v  i-;  it  aitaiu<!*l  to  in  siieh  eniinen-vV 

•  in-"- atu  nti'-n  ^\.■- II"-;  .•\r.-a«'i''i;nai!l\  a^*  in  liini  who  set  the  tvjk*.  anvi  it 
eii'-haliif  1  h\  i::-    iie-tuiii.-  iiVe-ei.i' "I,     iri-li'/ale-  a  lar-je  eonsiituent  idenui.t 

in  the  hv»ne>tly  won  fame  of  Seblcier- 
nia«-her. 

A-  We  have  now  brought  to  light 
Nt.n.e  Ml  the  more  important  fp«K'hs\.i 
ihi-i  nian>  hist-iry.  ami  bi-ietly  niarke<l 
the  manlier  in  whieli  he  formed  and 
>\iildiHl  hi-*  spiritual  j.H>wer.  we  prv,>- 
•  ■ri'd  t'»  a  ftlivrt  re>umc  of  our  i^ub- 
j.-.-:. 

?S.']d.i«-nnaehtr  aeted  a?!  mixlerator 
Intwe.u  iwi^  thing.s  — iihilosopby  and 
ri'liLi'»n.  that  hail  l«een  nnmglit  into  a 
>hatteriif;.r  •N-llis.ion.  through  the  vngue 
anl  KVerwhehuing  eonelusions  of  the 
Ih-niiii  ihU  :  I'll!  l.-l  t  '  t1;,.  r,->nh  thm     f.rmer.  an«l  the  obstinate  adherence  t^( 
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;r.r  nienl;,  h.  h-ldiii  him  with  ilie   udvveales   of   the   latter   to   that 

e...nipl.i.M  n.-y    the    hi.uhe.-!    .K-irree    .-f  w  I li.'h  really  was  not  its  life,  but  some 

liMHiiletieil  -kill,  aiii  Was  ;i^!e  purely  .'f    ii>   neeessarily  shifting  modes   of 

to  inj..y  the  r-i'M  I'ruiis  it  xiejd.'.l.       '  pnsenialion.   Iie*told  the  former  when 

"Any  one  who  h'-ard  a  sin^xk-  s^-r-  to    .-♦jp — wliere    its   true  boundftries 

nmn  from  Sehleienn.acher.niiirht  omer-  were  ;  and  urged  the  latter  to  r«8t  in 
tain  the  apprehcu^sion  that  ho  wa.<3  not  ,  it.s  etf^eutiality,  aud  concede  what  was 
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not  Decenary  for  iU  development. 
The  yawning  chasm  which  o]>ene(l  die- 
mally  between  the  two,  he  bridged 
over  Buoceasfiilly,  so  that  men  might 
paiB  and  repass  from  the  one  to  the 
other  without  renouncing  the  peculiar 
truth  in  either. 

If  it  be  asked  where  in  the  school 
which  Schleiermacher  founded  1 — the 
reply  is  twofold.  In  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  term,  we  answer,  nowhere. 
Schleiermacher  never  aimed  at  forming 
a  sect,  narrow  and  exclusive  ;  he  ever 
repudiated  such  an  effort  of  his  power. 
He  strove  to  bind  up  in  a  common 
union  the  advocates  of  a  liberal  theo- 
logy and  science.  To  split  still  wider 
the'  too-much  riven  church,  he  depre- 
cated with  intense  fervour.  In  the 
universal  use  of  the  word,  we  reply, 
everywhere ;  inasmuch  as,  from  his 
**  first  appearance  as  a  professor  and 
preacher,  he  gathered  about  him,  and 
attached  to  him  a  multitude  of  enthu- 
siastic hearers  and  admirern,  who, 
roused  and  animated  by  him,  have 
wrought  and  are  working  in  his  spirit," 
he  could  but  \ye  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  a  great  working  power  that  still  is 
exerting  a  vast  influence  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere.  Few  among  those  who 
have  Wcome  8er\-iceable  or  auxiliary 
to  the  new  movement  in  tlieology  and 
the  church,  Vmt  owe  tlioir  chief  stimu- 
lus to  the  lectures  or  the  writings  of 
St^ileienuacher.  Most  of  the  more 
recent  theologi.ans  h.ive  become  his 
pupiU,  anmng  whom  .ire  found  the 
distinguished  theolopfiaiis,  Neander, 
Julius  Miiller,  Tholuck,  Nitzsch,  BU»ek 
Lilcke,  Dorner,  and  Twesten.  The 
last-named  is  Schleiermaclier's  suc- 
cessor in  tlie  divinity  chair  at  Berlin, 
and  advo<.»ates  a  tlieology  in  the  main 
identical  with  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  stimulus  which  Sclileierniacher 
gave  is  c«.insciously  or  unconsciously 
implied  in  the  case  of  all.  Thus  he  | 
has  formed  a  school,  by  stimulating 
rather  than  >»y  j^resoribing,  diffusing 
and  emancipating,  more  than  by  con- 
tnicting.  excludincj,  an«l  restraining.        ' 

<.>t>?upying,  as  Si'hleiermacher  did,  a  ' 
raitldle-ixnnt,  it  would  naturally  ensue  ■ 
that  many  who  l>egan  with  him  would 
diverge  with  tendencies  more  or  less 
different  from  him.  'Ilius  it  Is 
that  many  have  used  him  as  a  con- 
ductor to  more  evangelical  views  of 
religion  ;  while  others  have  gone  from 
him  to  more  rationalist  doctrines.  The 


celebrated  Dr.  Strauss  is  an  example 
of  the  latter.  Schleiermacher  taught 
him  to  look  at  some  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament narratives  in  a  mvthical  sense. 
He,  advancing  in  that  direction,  has 
applied  the  m^'thical  interpretaliun  t«i 
the  whole  of  the  gospel  narrative. 
Schleiermacher*s  mind  was  too  well- 
trained  to  freedom  to  repress  any,  even 
the  most  hostile,  divergence  from  his 
own  system  and  mode,  and  hence  he 
says,  **  Let  every  one  rejoice  in  that  lie 
has  excited  life,  for  by  this  he  apprt)ves 
himself  to  be  an  instrument  of  the 
Divine  Spirit ;  but  let  none  sup]>4»se 
that  it  lies  within  his  jwwer  to  deter- 
mine the  form  which  this  life  shall 
assume." 

However  much  Schleiermacher  might 
be  looked  on  as  an  Icouochust— a  bre.ik- 
er-up  of  old  forms,  boundary  lines,  antl 
institutions ;  yet  he  never  broke  any- 
thing down  for  the  mere  sake  (»f  mis- 
chief Some  men  love  to  knock  down 
a  building  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
calm  survey  of  the  ruins,  with  their 
hands  in  their  breeches'  pockets.  Not 
so  with  Schleiermacher:  if  ever  ho 
came  athwart  anything  decrepit  and 
useless,  before  he  knocked  it  down,  he 
cast  about  him  to  see  if  he  hail  any- 
thing moi-e  efficient  to  replace  it  I'v; 
then,  indeed,  he  felt  no  hesitation  to 
aim  a  lusty  ])low. 

Si>eakiug  of  the  personality  of 
Schleiennacher,  Dr.  Llioke  sjiys,  thnt, 
in  approaching  him  for  the  tii-st  tinur, 
he  found  in  him  a  frien«lly  sincerity, 
rather  than  a  conlial  warmth.  It  was 
only  by  degrees  that  the  shy  and  timid 
rt»vereuce  with  which  T  had  approa<'hed 
him,  gave  i»lace  to  another  foi-linu' ; 
nay,  it  was  at  tirst  caily  increase* I  hy 
the  admiration  which  the  imniediatt* 
]>resence  of  his  powerful  soul,  mani- 
festing itself  in  his  glance  and  in  his 
s]>eech,  excited  within  me.  This  soou 
disa]>i)eiire<l,  and  gave  place  t«i  an 
increasingly  conlial  and  confident ial 
resi>ect.  Any  one  who  musten'-l 
courage  to  st?ek  him  was  very  soon 
coniially  met  by  him.  *•  His  love  was 
no  effeminate  teuderne-*s.  accompanied 
by  ever  o|K»n,  caressing  sj>eech ;  but  an 
earnest,  compact  tire,  which  not  nifrely 
pjiBsed  through  the  stranger  mi  ml 
with  a  magnetic  softness  of  attrai*tiiin, 
but  also  convidsiHl  it  like  an  ek-ctric 
shock,  yet  even  thus  always  p« assessed 
for  such  as  abound  in  vital  energy  a 
refinedung    charm.*'      Schleiennacher 
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Liuiself  Bays  iu  his  Monologues :  "  I 
aui  sure  of  those  who  are  really  dia- 
poscil  to  love  me — my  inU'rior  uature ; 
and  firmly  does  my  soul  eutwiue  itself 
about  them,  nor  will  it  ever  forsake 
them.  Never  have  I  as  yet  lost  any 
that  ever  became  dear  to  me  in  love. 
I/)vc  ever  reicued  supreme  over  the 
duei^est  ground  of  his  heart,  from  the 
very  first ;  and  the  keenness  of  hia 
intellect,  the  stinging  wit,  the  sharp- 
nesw  of  speech  with  which  ho  fought 
and  woimded,  were  never  able  to  over- 
come the  love  which  was  at  the  foundar 
tion  of  his  heart.  This  always  made 
him  a  lively  and  cheerful  companion, 
and  among  his  friends  no  one  was 
ever  repelled  from  him  by  an  austere, 
pompous  gravity,  borrowed  from  his 
literature  or  his  professor's  chair. 

Schleiermachers  exterior  personality 
was  diminutive  and  himipliacked,  with 
a  great  head  and  large,  bright,  flashing 
eyes,  indicative  of  tlie  vast  soul  which 
dwelt  in  liis  deformed  body.  He  had 
but  a  limited  capital  of  physical 
strength  ;  but  his  supreme  will  made 
it  do  services  before  v^'hich  the  strong- 
est of  men  would  have  quailed.  He 
made  it  suffice  for  all  the  labours  and 
toil  with  which  his  active  life  abounded. 
In  the  pedestrian  tours  in  which  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  German  uui- 
vorsitics  consume  their  long  vacation 
he  \vTks  always  the  first  to  start  off 
in  the  morning  and  the  last  to  retire 
at  night.  After  having  been  in  com- 
pany till  very  late  at  night,  the  most 
mirthful  and  vivacious  of  the  whole 
assembly,  he  has  often  lectureil  or 
I)reached  the  next  morning  with  imim- 
paired  freshness  and  vivacity  as  early 
as  six  o'clock.  Often,  too,  did  he  preach 
or  lecture  when  enduring  the  most 
excruciating  pain  from  spasms,  of  which 
none  but  himself  were  conscious. 

The  bodily  organization  of  Schleier- 
niacher  served  the  purpose  of  a  good 
workshop  for  his  spirit  till  the  year 
18.14 ;  then  comes  tlie  end.  DeaUi 
cnmc  upon  Schleiermachcr  to  ennoble 
and  glorify  his  life.  His  widow  haja 
kept  a  l>eautiful  record  of  Iks  last 
iii(»nicnt<i  uix)n  earth.  During  his  final 
illiiesi^  tlic  temp(T  of  his  mind  was 
ni.'irkod  hy  serene  and  gentle  tmuquil- 
lity.  One  day,  when  he  awoke  from  a 
slumber  into  which  he  had  been  tlirown 
by  means  of  opium,  he  called  his  be- 
loved consort  to  his  side,  and  said,  **  I 
am,  to  be  sure,  properly  speaking,  in  a 


state  which  floctnatflB 
Bciousnesa  and  the  abaenoe  of 
aciousness,  but  inwardly  I  am  spend- 
ing most  delightful  momenta  ;  1  am 
constrained  to  be  constantly  in  the 
midat  of  the  profoundest  speculations^ 
which,  however,  are  here  identieal  with 
the  most  heartrfelt  reliffions  experi- 
ences I  **  The  last  days  of  his  life  were 
pervaded  and  irradiated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  religion.  Even  hia  dr^ims 
were  reflexea  of  hia  reli^ooa  life  and 
activity.  *^  I  have  had  aiwh  a  beantifnl 
dream,**  he  aaid  on  one  oocssion,  ''and 
it  haa  left  with  me  a  peculiar  and  aalo- 
tary  frame  of  mind.  I  was  in  a  laige 
assembly, — there  were  many  persons, 
familiar  and  imfamiliar,  all  looldng  at 
me,  and  wishing  to  hear  from  me 
something  of  a  religious  character ;  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  instraction, 
and  I  gave  it  with  so  much  j^easure  !"* 
Affectionately  mindful  of  children  and 
friends,  and  m  proportion  as  he  drew 
nearer  to  the  important  moment,  more 
profoundly  immersed  in  love,  as  the 
mmost  spring  of  his  being,  he  said,— 
''To  the  children  I  leave  the  saving  of 
St  John — ^'Love  one  another  T  And 
I  charge  thee,'*  said  he  to  his  consort, 
"  to  salute  my  friends,  and  to  toil  them 
how  heartily  I  loved  them." 

The  12th  February.  1834,  was  the 
last  of  Schleiermachcr  8  days  on  earth. 
On  the  morning  of  this  day,  his  sufibr- 
ing  visibly  increased:  he  oompiained 
of  a  violent  sensation  of  boming,  in- 
wardly, and  the  first  and  last  Cfy  of 
pain  escaped  his  lips,— ** -^J^M,  tjorA, 
my  pain  is  great  J"  in  a  deeply  aflbctr 
ing  manner,  he  then  said  to  his  chil- 
dren, *'  You  should  now  all  of  jon  go 
from  the  room,  and  leave  me  ahme :  I 
would  fain  spare  you  the  woeful  spec- 
tacle.** The  perfect  lineaments  of 
death  presented  themselves;  his  eye 
appeared  to  have  grown  dim,— his 
death-struggle  to  have  been  accom- 
plished, ^t  this  moment  ha  laid  hia 
two  forefingers  upon  his  left  eye,  as  be 
often  did  when  reflecting  deeply,  and 
be^  to  speak :  ^  We  have  the  moaa- 
dliation-death  of  Jesos  Ghriat^  his 
body  and  his  blood.**  While  thus 
engaged,  he  had  raised  himself  nn^  his 
features  began  to  grow  anhnateaLha 
voice  became  clear  and  strong,  ana  he 
said  with  priestly  solemnity,  "An  ye 
one  with  me  in  thk  ikithP  to  lAiA 
his  friends  replied  with  a  loud  ^Tea." 
<<Then  lot  ua  gsbhntt  tt»   Losdh 
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mpper !  Bat  there  can  be  no  talk  of 
the  offidant.  Quick,  quick  J  let  no 
one  stumble  at  matters  of  form!" 
After  that  which  was  neceaaary  for  the 
purpoae  had  been  fetched  Hiia  frienda 
having  waited  with  him  durinff  the 
interval  in  aolemn  ailence),  he  began 
with  increasingly  radiant  features,  and 
eyea  to  which  there  had  returned  a 
wouilerftil,  indescribable  brightness, 
nay,  a  sublime  glow  of  affection,  with 
which  he  looked  upon  those  around 
him, — to  utter  a  few  words  of  prater 
aod  introduction  to  the  sacred  service. 
After  this,  addressing,  in  fuU  and 
aloud,  to  each  individual,  and  last  of 
All  to  himself,  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution, he  first  gave  the  bread  and  the 
wine  to  the  others  who  were  present, 


of  Schleiermadier,  an  antidote  waa 
found  to  that  emotion  in  the  words 
which  he  himaelf  had  spoken  at  a  **  fea- 
tival  of  the  dead,**  ahortly  before  his 
own  death:— ^Therefore,  as  often  as 
we  derive  firom  the  life  and  activity  of 
any  individual  the  feeling  that  he  is, 
in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree,  an 
especial  instrument  of  God  and  of  his 
Spirit,  it  is  very  poasible  that  when 
the  period  of  his  activity  comes  to  an 
end,  a  feelinff  of  anxiety  may  arise  in 
our  hearts ;  out  this  anxiety  is  not  the 
product  of- faith.  Faith  ought  to 
know  that  thd.  Lord,  when  he  recalls 
one,  also  calls  and  api>oints  another ; 
and  he  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for 


instruments  to  accomplish  that  which, 
.      ^     .         ,        s  V  :  "*  ^"  ^^  '^^  througn  him,  is  already 

then  partook  of  them  himself;  and  '  accomplished  everbstingly,  and  in  the 
said,  *  Upon  these  words  of  scripture  I  :  progress  of  time  shall  be  ever  more 
abide  ;  they  are  the  foundation  of  my  '  and  more  accomplished,  tlirough  the 
faith."    After  he  had  pronounced  the    increasingly  equable    co-operation    of 

human  energies,  enlightened  and  di- 
lorv  uiwaroB  uia  oonsoni  wiui  an  ex-  '        '    •  «      ^    *  ^ 


benediction,  his  eye  first  turned  once 
more  towards  his  consort  with  an  ex- 
»n  of  perfect  love,  and  then  he 
ooked  at  each  individual  with  affecting 
and  fervent  cordiality,  uttering  these 
words, — ^"Thus  are  we,  and  amde,  in 
this  love  and  fellowship,  one !"  He 
laid  himself  back  on  his  pillow.  The 
radiance  still  rested  upon  nis  features. 
After  some  minutes  he  said,  **  Now  I 
can  hold  out  here  uo  longer."  And 
.'ij^in, — **Give  me  another  position." 
lit*  was  laid  upon  his  side  ;  he  breathed 
a  ft?w  times  ;  life  came  to  a  stand,    "^*^ 


rected  by  God." 
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children  had  entered  the  room  in  the 
meantime,  and  surrounded  the  bed, 
kneeling.    His  eyea  mdually  cloae<l. 

The  intelligence  of  Schleiermacher's 
death  creato<i  ileep  sorrow  and  conster- 
nation through  the  whole  kingilom. 
Kverj'  one  mourned  over  the  irrepara- 
ble loss  the  fatherland  had  sustamed. 
Schleiermacher*8  funeral  very  much 
resembled  an  ovation  granted  to  his 
remains.  Tlio  university,  the  clergy, 
pnifessors,  students  ;  friends,  admirers, 
(»i»I)oncntrt,  strangers ;  the  whole  court ; 
the  entire  city  in  which  he  lived,  came 
out,  an<l  in  the  most  sumptuous  and 
r^'vorvntial  manner  oelebrateil  his 
funonil  rites.  His  remains  rest  in  the 
ii-uiot**ry.  at  snine  little  tlistance  from 
th«*  oity  nil  its  southern  hide.  A  simple 
monument,  with  a  bust  in  white  mar- 
>ilo.  of  exiiuisite  workmiuiship,  haa 
1-*eu  en»fted  <iver  his  grave. 

However  «leep  might  be  the  grief- 
which  wad  universally  felt  at  tha  ^th 


A  BiooRAPHBB,  aa  described  bv  Mr 
liacaulay,  is  '^  a  literary  vassal,  bound 
by  the  immemorial  law  of  his  tenure, 
to  render  homage,  aids,  reliefs,  and  all 
other  customary  8er%*^e»  to  his  lord." 
But  a  biographer,  according  to  modem 

practice,  is  a  literary    plasterer  and 

The  !  oricklaycr,  working  with  a  hod  on  his 


shoulder  and  a  trowel  in  his  hand, 
most  industriously  engaged  in  the  dis- 
posal of  bricks  and  mortar.  Nothing, 
it  will  be  admitted,  is  easier  than  to 
pile  up  in  a  waggon  a  whole  warehouse 
of  papers,  and  to  shoot  the  contents 
boaily  into  Mr.  Bentley*s  printing- 
rooroa  ;  but  the  labour  is  surely  that 
of  a  earter,  not  of  a  litterateur.  It  is 
not  very  tliflicult,  we  know,  to  arrange 
a  deceased  gentleman^s  correspondence 
in  the  order  of  time,  but  a  counting- 
bouse  clerk  is  not  a  biographer  when 
he  has  ]>erformed  the  mere  nieohanioid 
aervice.  Since  the  immortal  lk>zzy 
•lopt — having  aohieve<i  biographical 
£uno  that  Plutarch  might  have  envied 
— men*s  lives  for  the  most  part  have 
lieen  written  in  i^mter,  and  that  of  the 
muddiest.    We  have  gone  on  from  bad 

*  This  admirable  article  on  the  Bi- 
ogniphy  of  Lord  Langdale  is  reprinted 
Iroia  71W  7lai##,  Aug.  14th,  1W2. 
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to  worse.    At  tliU  moment  the  bio- 
graphical art  iti  extinct  in  England  ; 
it  has  gone  out  with  pugilism  and  the 
<hrama.   We  neetl  not  iw  ashamed  of  our 
historians,  for  ^lacaulay,  Grote,  Hal- 
lam,  and  JSIalion,  are  among  us.    Scott 
is  dead,  but  wo  will  not  bhwh  for  the 
novelists  while  Dickens  and  Tluiokoray 
axe  here,  and  the  author  of  Coninij^jj/ 
is   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Icatler   of   the    House    of   Commons. 
Poetry  is  not  lost ;  for  Tennysf>n  still 
lives. '  Science  is  upheld  in  the  three 
kingdoms  by  tlie  most  illuMtrious  rep- 
resentatives ;    but    where    are    your 
biographers  ?    Southey  died  the  other 
day,    and  we  knew  not   how   many 
monthly  volumes  appeared  to  give  ac- 
count of  his  most  interesting  life  ;  yet 
no   one    denies  that    the   memoir  of 
tlie  virtuous  laureate  has  still  to  be 
written.    Wordsworth  soon  followed 
his  friend,  and  a  literary  chronicle  of 
his  career  was  put  fortli  which  we  are 
bound  to  prcmounce  discretlitable  to 
all  parties  concerned  in  the  publication. 
The   survivors  of  great  men  are,  in 
fact,  not  to  be  trustetl  with  the  records 
of  the  dea<l ;  they  attend  to  their  own 
personal  needs  rather  than  to  the  pub- 
lic requirements,  absurdly  magnifying 
points  respecting  which  the  world  at 
large  is  utterly  careless,  and  jealously 
withholding  mformation  which,   if  a 
memoir  is  to  Ije  written  at  all,  it  is  of 
the  very  first  consequence  to  supply. 
We  do  n(»t  pine  for  every  ei)istle — good 
or  bad,  dull  or  clever,  frivolous  or  im- 
portant—that a  hero  has  written,  nei- 
ther do  we  call  for  every  memorandum 
that  may  l>e  found  after  death  in  his 
(Irawers  ;  but,  when  heroism  is  vindi- 
cated, we  demand  all  the  evidence  es- 
sential to  U])hold  the  vindication.    The 
exact  measun^ment  of  a  dopartod  wor- 
thy is  not  a  matter  on  which  wo  are 
over-solicitous  ;  but  we  do  claim  all 
the  particulars — and  genius  knows  how 
to  give  them,  briefly  as  well  as  vigor- 
ously —without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  know  wherein  consists  the  excel- 
lence or  what  constitutes  the  worth. 
Bryden  tells  us  that,  *'  as  the  sunbeams, 
united  in  a  burning-glass  to  a  point, 
have  greater  force  than  when  they  are 
darted  from  a  plane  superflcies,  so  the 
virtues  and  actions  of  one  man,  dra^^'n 
together  into   a  single    story,  strike 
upon  our  minds  a  stronger  and  more 
lively  impression  than  tlie  sc^ittered 
relittiona  of  many  men  and  many  ao- 


tions.**  There  is  no  dlBpntin^  the  fact, 
but  the  "single  stories"  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  of  late  years 
are  themselves  "scattered  relations** 
altogether  without  pointy  without  force, 
and  without  fire.  A  man's  memory 
has  been  suffocateil  by  the  very  means 
taken  to  perpetuate  it.  The  world  has 
asked  for  an  embalmed  heart,  and  it 
has  secured  a  lumbering  carcase.  We 
care  not  to  name  exceptions  to  the 
nde,  fi>r  they  are  too  few  to  be  admit- 
ted against*  the  ailment.  It  is  la- 
mentable to  think  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  branches  of  literature  has 
been  thus  suffered  to  decay  either  from 
the  insufficiency  of  men  to  do  the  work, 
or  from  the  folly  and  perversenesa  of 
those  who  have  refused  to  place  the 
work  in  proper  hands.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  positive  relief  that  we  heanl, 
upon  the  aeath  of  Tom  Moore,  that  the 
poet  had  left  behind  him,  written  with 
nis  own  hand,  an  account  of  his  life 
sufficiently  elaborate  to  save  his  editor 
all  the  anxious  pains  of  composition. 
Great  as  our  faitn  may  be  in  tne  feai^ 
lessness  of  Lord  John  Russell,  whether 
in  politics  or  literature,  on  land  or  at 
sea,  we  should  unquestionably  have 
had  to  enrol  him  in  the  daily  increas- 
ing list  of  dreary  biographers.  How 
is  it  possible  that  the  gay,  sparkling. 
exul>erant  spirit  of  Moore  could  finil 
adequate  interpretation  from  the  }^n 
of  our  constitutional  statesman  f  r^o 
doubt  we  should  have  had  trorxi  Lord 
John  an  admirably  lucid  description 
of  the  long  struggles  that  preceded  the 
passing  of  the  Belief  Bill  of  1829,  aprfr- 
pot  of  Thomas  Moore*8  religious  opi- 
nions, just  as  we  had  from  Dr.  Worus- 
worth,  a  whole  chapter  upon  the  long 
pedigree  of  his  uncle,  whose  ^  respect- 
ability*' was  of  mudi  sreater  conse- 
quence to  the  Canon  of  Westminster 
than  his  finest  poetical  labours ;  but 
with  such  accidents  the  loyers  of  Tom 
Moore  and  his  brilliant  muse  have  no 
concern.  Wo  shall  hear  from  Uie  ful- 
ness of  his  own  soul  all  that  the  world 
is  eager  to  learn  in  connexion  with 
the  daily  doings  of  their  jocund  poet ; 
and  great  will  be  our  disuypointment 
if^  by  means  of  this  precious  legacy, 
biography  does  not  win  back  a  portioa 
of  the  respect  of  which  our  modem 
writers  of  memoirs  have  taken  nek 
desperate  pains  to  rob  her. 

Mr.  Thomas  DufEbs  Hardj  mot  go 
'^own  in  the  old  oategoiy.    Wa  liBfl 
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■o  doubt  that  gentleman  is  a  meet 
efficient  public  servant ;  but  he  has 
no  better  pretensions  to  the  biogra- 
phical chair  than  we  have  to  the 
Mastership  of  the  Bolls.  Ho  too  is  a 
carrier  not  an  artist  Attached  to  the 
Becord-offioe,  he  has  carefully  labelled 
all  the  letters,  reports,  and  other 
documents  belonging  to  the  late  Lord 
Langdale,  upon  which  he  could  la^ 
his  ^inds,  and  given  an  account  of  his 
treasures  with  all  the  scrupulous 
conscientiousness  becoming  his  office. 
Light  and  shade,  studied  effect,  the 
Bubonlination  of  parts  to  a  whole,  are 
matters  for  painters,  not  for  keepers 
of  records,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Hardy, 
with  ffreat  dignity,  eschews  them.  To 
Wonfiworth's  potter — 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

To  Mr.  Hardy,  a  letter  is  a  letter,  let 
it  l>e  long  or  short,  heavy  or  sparkling, 
tu  the  point,  or  foreign  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  enough  for  him  that  Lord  ikng- 
dale's  corresi>ondent8  have  saved  his 
I  ]n.stle8  from  the  fire,  that  is  the  best 
argument  with  tlie  Becord-officer  for 
prvserving  them  for  ever.  There  are 
letters  |>rinted  in  these  volumes  respect- 
iiii;  which  we  should  be  much  puzzled, 
but  for  this  official  explanation. 
Writiii;^  to  his  father,  in  his  twentieth 
vt-nr.  Lord  Langdale,  then  ^Ir.  Bicker- 
stfth,  sa\'s,  '*  I  aiu  norry  to  hear  that 
tlio  gout  still  keeps  Jincering  about 
y..n.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  keeps 
moving  off  by  degrees,  and  that  it 
will  soon  l>e  quite  gone.  From  your 
silence  I  conclude  that  my  mother 
cintiuues  quite  well.  At  what  time 
do  you  thuik  you  shall  set  off  for 
town  ?  Your  last  letter  was  written 
on  Mary  Anne's  birthday.  Tell  my 
little  girl  I  do  not  forget  lier  :  I  wish 
litrr  miuiy,  many  happy  years.  Mrs. 
I-jiwson  was  very  unwell  at  the  time 
she  set  out  from  E^liuburgh.  I  ho|)e 
s«he  was  not  worse  from  her  journey, 
and  that  she  is  now  recovered.  I  have 
ii«^t  heanl  a  wonl  of  Dr.  Garret,  except 
what  you  told  me  in  your  la«t.  I 
will  be  oMigetl  to  you  to  tell  me  how 
he  gr)Os  on  if  you  hear  soon."  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  decide  upon  what 
grounds  this  interesting  letter — and 
there  are  twenty  to  match  -  is  submit- 
ted to  the  reader's  admiration  as  it  is 
to  discover  the  claims  of  the  organ-boy 


who  killa  you  with  hia  discord,  and 
then  asks  remuneration  for  hia  crime. 
When  those  interesting  sentences  were 
printed,  what  peculiar  feature  in  Lord 
Langdale*s  character  did  his  bioffrapfaer 
wish  to  illustrate  ?  Aa  a  specunen  of 
8^1e  the  record  ia  worse  than  valueless. 
Filial  affection  is  certainly  manifested 
by  the  query  touching  his  father's  gout, 
but  that  virtue  might  have  been  taken 
for  granted,  if  no  better  evidence 
were  at  hand  to  prove  its  existence. 
Friendship  shines  m  the  references  to 
Mrs.  Lawson  and  Dr.  Giurret,  but 
if  every  good  man's  inquiry  after  hia 
neighbour's  health  is  to  oe  handed 
down  to  posterity,  twenty  British 
Museums  will  soon  not  hold  a  quarter 
of  our  printed  books. 

Lord  Lanffdale  did  not  distinguish 
himself  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On 
the  contrary,  he  sadly  disappointed 
expectation,  and  as  a  politician,  was  a 
cypher ;  yet  nearly  eveiy  speech  uttered 
by  Lord  Langdale  in  that  illustrious 
assembly  is  reprinted  by  Mr.  Hardy. 
Lord  Langdale,  when  a  youth,  made  a 
walking  tour  in  Cumberland,  and 
visited  the  lakes.  He  kept  a  common- 
place di^  of  a  commonplace  walk, 
and  Mr.  Hardy,  of  course,  j^ublishes  it 
vfrdatim,  Loid  Langdale  was  one  of 
a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  management  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Suggestions  relative  to  a  report 
were  drawn  up  by  his  Lordship,  and 
every  svUable  is  reproduced  here  to 
give  bulk  to  the  book  and  to  complete 
the  reader's  weariness.  There  never 
was  so  scrupulous  a  keeper  of  records 
and  so  dull  a  biographer. 

It  has  been  said  of  Montaigne  that 
when  he  strikes  a  little  out  of  the 
common  road  his  readers  are  sure  to  be 
the  better  for  his  wandering.  '•The 
best  quarry  lies  not  (dways  in  the 
o|>en  tield,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
follow  a  good  huntsman  over  a  few 
hedges  and  ditches  to  be  well  rewarded 
with  sport  in  the  end."  Mr.  Hardy  is 
eternally  striking  out  of  the  common 
road,  but  his  digressions  are  even  more 
tedious  than  his  main  discourse.  Mr. 
Bickersteth  performed  a  slight  service 
for  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  the  mention 
of  the  fact  dooms  us  to  a  Parliamentary 
history  of  the  ])eriod,  and  to  a  memoir 
of  the  eccentric  baronet  Lord  Lang- 
dale was  a  friend  of  ^Ir.  Bell,  the 
Chancery  barrister,  and  an  admirer  ot 
the  labours  of  Jeremy  BcnthaiOi  and 
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tlio  reader  iiiUHt  stop  to  Iwten  to  a 
tiuMis  npuii  tlio  utilitarian  j)hilo8<>phy, 
un<l  tn  a  lo^al  biofjraphy  iUuatrating 
the  su^'ccsnfiil  pnrHuit  ot*  Ibriuiic  umler  ■ 
ilirtioullicj*  i»f  every  kind.     When  Mr.  | 
Hardv   atriki's    oiit    r-f    the    oomnion  i 
YDiid  lie  always  leaves  the  scent  Whiud 
him,  tirei   us    with   his    heiijfea    and  : 
ditehes,  but  gives  us  no  sjM»rt. 

And  yet  had  he  iK'eu  willing  or  able 
til  write  Lord  Ijangdale's  life  plainly 
and  simply,  comprehending  the  subject 
in  li><>  pages  instead  of  9t»U,  how  inte- 
re.stiug  a  tjile  he  might  have  told,  and 
how  greatly  he  would  have  rendered 
society  his  debtor.  It  is  we  think,  the 
autlior  of  **rA«  Vanittf  and  Ulonf  of 
Litemture"  who  warns  us  that  it  is 
only  the  quintessence  of  things  written 
that  will  reach  that  posterity  upon 
whose  approval  authors  build,  and 
f.T  whose  unwitnessed  smiles  they  are 
«M)ntent  in  life  heroically  to  suffer.  A 
solitary  thought  shall  occupy  mens 
minds  when  whole  libraries  will  plead 
in  vain  for  consitleration.  If  authors 
an*  sagacious  they  will  prive  posterity 
as  little  trouble  as  need  Ix?.  Their 
jewels  may  be  transmitted  without 
tlie  encum)>rance  of  setting,  and  their 
needles  will  not  be  the  less  welcome 
without  the  accompaniment  of  a  bottle 
of  hay.  A  duodecimo,  we  know,  does 
not  fetch  as  much  money  in  the  market 
as  two  volumes  quarto,  but  it  may 
|iii*4iblv  float  down  the  river  of  time, 
while  tiie  bulkier  voyagers  are  ouietly 
sinking  to  the  l)Ott*om.  The  life  of 
l/«>nl  Langil'ile,  as  written  by  Mr. 
i  lardy,  is  doomed  to  speedy  oblivion. 
The  life  f)f  the  same  man,  narrated  by 
:i  spirited  pen  like  that  which  in  a  few 
pages  told  the  tale  of  our  gallant 
S'elson,  might  have  proved  a  line  and 
wholesome  lesson  for  generations  to 
come. 

For  what,  in  fact,  is  that  life  truly 
narrated  but  an  admirable  history  of 
jiatience.  perseverance,  self-denial,  and 
unllinching  industry,  crowned  finally 
with  the  most  i>erlect  success — such  a 
history  as  all  men  read  with  delight, 
since  none  can  read  it  without  faith  in 
human  capability,  without  hope  of 
])er8onal  triumph.  The  life  of  Lord 
Langdiile  n«  the  life  of  a  man  who 
never  threw  a  legitimate  opportunity 
away,  and  never  condescended  to  avail 
himself  of  one  that  was  unlawful. 
Wluit  he  had  to  do  at  any  periotl  of 
bis  career  was  done  with  his  whole 


heart  and  soul— was  dona  weU,  cm- 
scientiously,  and  therefore  to  hiB  own 
satisfaction,  as  well  ma  to  tbat  of 
the  lookers-on.  If  failure  should  re- 
sult from  his  labours,  self-reproach 
could  not  afllict  him,  for  he  haa  tried 
his  best.  If  he  should  find  reward,  the 
same  exertions  which  had  won  the 
])rize  were  still  ready  to  be  tmt  for- 
ward in  order  to  retun  ana  prove 
deserving  of  it.  Tbe  memoirs  of  men 
who  *'baye  thrown  their  chances  away'* 
would  con.*$titute  a  painful  but  a  me- 
morable volume  for  the  world's  in- 
struction. The  stonr  of  a  man  who 
made  the  utmost  of  his  resooroes  is 
equally  interesting  and  far  more  tbIu- 
able. 

Henry  Bickersteth  wsa  bom  at 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  Westmoreland, 
on  tlic  18th  of  June,  1783,  and  was  tho 
thinl  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Bickersteth, 
a  surgeon  practising  in  that  town. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  boy  waj 
removed  trom  a  local  school  and  sent 
to  London  that  he  might  learn  hiii 
father's  business  in  the  snrsery  of  an 
uncle.  In  1801  he  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh to  complete  his  professional 
education,  and  there  he  worked  with 
the  steadiness  and  self-command  which 
characterized  his  pursuits  ever  after- 
wards. In  1802  he  returned  to  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
his  father's  practice ;  but  he  soon  grew 
discontented  with  the  obscurity  of  a 
country  town,  and  he  had  already  con- 
ceived a  great  dislike  to  the  details  of 
the  medical  profession.  At  this  period 
he  proposed  to  Dr.  Henderson,  a  phy- 
sician of  his  own  age,  whose  frienaship 
he  had  acquired  in  Edinburgh,  an 
interchange  of  letters  upon  scientific 
topics,  and  he  himself  commenced  the 
correspondence  by  forwarding  an  essay 
upon  **Tlio  Vital  Principle.  Henry 
Bickersteth  was  but  nineteen  years 
old  w^hen  he  devoted  himself  to  thej>e 
exercises,  with  the  laudable  object  of 
improving  his  mind,  and  although  the 
letters  contain  many  crudities  and 
unsatisfactory  hypotheses,  which  in 
later  years  would  have  been  digested 
and  rejected,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  vigorous  nndentand- 
ing,  the  amount  of  actual  thought,  and 
the  singular  power  of  analysis  which 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  abstrase 
and  metaphysical  points  by  a  boy 
not  yet  out  of  his  teens.  One  or  two 
specimens  of  these  oomporitioot  wwold 
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have  been  snffioient  to  establiah  the  in« 
telleetnal  acumen  of  the  young  medical 
student.  But,  as  we  hnye  hinted,  Mr. 
Hardy  is  no  culler  of  sweets,  and  in 
his  hands  the  youthfUl  philosopher  be- 
'.'omes  a  bore. 

In  1802  Henry  Bickersteth  persuaded 
hU  father  to  send  him  to  Cambridge ; 
nud  it  would  appear  that  the  permis- 
Hiou  involved  sacrifices  at  home.  The 
Kd  had  been  offered  a  lion*s  share  of 
tlic  practice  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  but 
contemplation  and  study  had  made 
him  ambitious;  and,  since  he  must 
needs  pursue  medicine,  he  set  his  heart 
upon  taking  a  medical  degree  at  the 
university,  with  a  view  to  practising  in 
the  metropolis.  As  was  his  wont,  the 
undergraduate  took  to  his  new  work 
in  earnest.  Mathematics  was  the  es- 
sential study  of  the  place,  and  "he 
thought  it  right  to  make  use  of  it.** 
Close  confinement  to  work  at  Cam« 
bridge,  however,  led  to  serious  illness 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  and  the 
ardent  scholar  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  field.  Upon  •his  recovery, 
deeming  it  imprudent  to  return  imme- 
diately to  the  conflict,  he  accepted  an 
appointment  as  travelling  physician  to 
Lord  Oxford,  and,  in  March,  1803,  set 
out  for  Italy  to  join  his  patient,  then 
residing  at  Florence.  We  are  informed 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he 
mastered  the  Italian  language,  and 
quickly  grew  into  a  passionate  admirer 
of  Italian  literature.  Lord  Oxford,  in 
consequence  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
returned  to  England  in  1804,  and  wiUi 
him  came  the  voung  ph^'sician,  by  this 
time  th<.»roughIy  disgusted  with  medi- 
cine, and  resolved  to  attach  himself  to 
the  practice  of  it  no  longer.  Keluctant 
to  go  Iwick  to  Cambridge,  Bickersteth 
implored  his  father  to  let  him  enter 
the  army,  but,  receiving  no  encourage- 
ment in  this  direction,  he  re-entered 
the  university  in  his  iJ2nd  year,  deter- 
mined as  ever  to  work  steadily  on, 
althougli  considerably  behind  the  men 
with  whom  he  must  contend  for  acade- 
mical di:«tiuction.  In  1808  he  took  his 
d»';?rce ;  that  he  had  laboured  diligently 
mriy  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
w:w  senior  wrangler  of  his  vear. 

His  thouglita  now  turned  to  the  bar. 
.lud  in  April,  1S()8,  ho  entered  himself 
as  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He 
had  wrought  diligently  in  Euinbuigh 
when  his  Sither  had  intended  him  for 
the  nrgery  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale ;  he 


had  not  loet  an  hour  at  Cambridjge 
when  he  was  intent  upon  the  studies 
of  the  university ;  his  aevotion  was  as 
marked  as  a  student  of  the  law.  His 
letters  at  this  period  indicate  how 
little  the  prospect '  of  future  success 
had  to  do  with  the  duty,  ever  present 
to  his  mind,  of  constant  perseverance. 
He  knows  that  it  is  incumbent  on  all 
men  to  work,  but  the  sure  hope  of 
ultimate  reward  never  bribes  him  to 
labour.  ''I  really  miss  a  day,*'  ho 
writes  to  his  fikther,  ''going  to  Mr. 
Bell,  who  is  very  communicative  when 
I  catch  him  alone  and  disengaged, 
which  is  not  often,  for  he  has  much 
more  bnainess  than  he  can  possibly  get 

through EverybcKly  says  to 

me, '  you  are  certain  of  success  in  the 
end— only  persevere  ;*  and,  though  I 
don't  well  understand  how  this  is  to 
happen,  I  try  to  believe  it  as  much  as 
I  can,  and  I  shall  not  fiul  to  do  ever}*- 
thing  in  my  power.**  In  1811  Bicker- 
steth was  called  to  the  bar.  He  was 
twenty-eiffht  years  of  age,  and  evei^ 
step  in  life  had  jet  to  m  made.  His 
means  were  straitened,  and  he  depend- 
ed for  his  Bubsistenoe  upon  the  contri- 
butions of  his  friends.  He  still  works 
on.  "My  whole  time,**  he  writes  to 
his  parents  at  this  juncture,  ^  will  bo 
passed  either  m  chambers  or  court, 
and  if  being  always  in  the  way  and 
always  attentive  to  my  business  will 
give  success,  I  shall  be  successful.'* 
lie  offers  at  the  same  time  apologies 
for  causing  his  father  expense  on  his 
account,  and  sends  home  the  unneces- 
sary assurance  that  "in  clothes  and 
livmg'*  he  has  been  "  as  economical  as 
he  could,  consistently  with  keeping  up 
a  decent  appearance.  *  A  year  or  two 
elapse,  and  business  does  not  flow  in. 
But  the  student  is  more  indefatigable 
than  ever,  struggles,  endures  privaton, 
denies  himself  every  recreation  that 
can  at  all  interfere  with  the  severe  rule 
he  has  laid  down  for  his  self-govern- 
ment, and  waits  calmly  for  the  issue. 
Temptations,  sublimely  overcome,  are 
not  confined  to  the  priestly  cell.  In 
every  epistle  homeward  the  steadfast 
man  "  confesses  that  he  hardly  knows 
how  he  shall  be  able  to  struggle  on  till 
he  has  had  &ir  time  and  opportunity 
to  establish  himself;**  but  he  stiU 
strives,  and  as  fixedly  and  resolutely 
pursues  his  wav,  as  though  he  saw  the 
reward  of  all  Ikis  pains  awaiting  him 
ftithegMl.  la  1614,  and  whan  fimy 
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Biokorst4»th  had  reached  his  thirty- 
1ir>t  yoar,  the  wurkor  w.'u*  fttill  under 
tint  dirk  floiiil.  ami  sucoess  had  yet  to 
W  nr\i\o\v\\.  In  that  vt-ar  the  barrister 
tvrii^s  home  tliat  "it  distre:*ses  him 
nmnr  than  ho  can  i-xpross  to  ask  ag:iin 
fnr  assistant V,"  and  that  he  in  content, 
if  liis  father  so  wills  it,  *' to  jrive  the 
matter  up  witliout  delay  and  return 
ti.»  ( 'amhrid^'t',  wliero  ho  is  sure  of 
sujUmrt  anil  staiie  |ir»>fit."  lie  will  do 
aiiythinjr  l>ul  tall  back  on  the  pi-o- 
fis.-i..n  ill  Jit  he  abhun*.  "  After  the 
disrijiliiir  I  have  mulergone,"  he  wiyn, 
"  it  will  be  a  vi-ry  slight  niortitication 
t«i  me  to  jxivc  up  my  professional 
expectali'ins  fur  the  smallest  certainty 
whieh  will  enable  me  to  live,  and  in 
time  repay  you  the  large  money  debt  I 
have  colli niote«l.  If,  therefore,  you 
think  that  I  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to 
continue  my  trial  here  for  a  few  years 
lon«^'er,  I  will  cheerfully  abandon  it 
and  ri'turn  to  Cambridge,  where  I 
certainly  Nhall  }>e  no  expense  to  you." 
The  :iiiswi-r  from  home  waH  a  re- 
mit tan  >••.:  of  .cm  and  an  intimation  to 
go  '-n.  A  few  months  idlerwards 
business  ha«l  slowly  advanced  ;  so 
mneh  si»  that  thi5  stmlent  waa  **  almost 
content  to  be  shut  up  among  his  books 
for  over.'  A  year  or  two  nn»rc,  and 
the  cloud  is  burst-- the  struggler  is 
(■maneij>ated— sunshine  islx'ftnv  him — 
foiinne  is  secuiftl.  Can  the  life  of 
H«-nr\  Hii-kt-rsteth,  if  it  tell  no  mure 
than  this,  be  written  in  vain  i  .  ,  . 

<  iivat  caution  and  singular  ]>rudenc6 
seem  tu  have  entered  largely  into  the 
moral  nature  of  I^jrd  Langdale  ;  and 
it  is  somewhat  sur])rising  to  Hnd  him 
at  the  In  ruing  point  of  life,  when  after 
y.'Mrs  i.f  laborious  iKitience,  the  tardy 
harvf^t  was  growing  riix;  for  gather- 
ing, jlepriveii  for  a  moment  of  weajwna 
M»  vi  TV  serviei-able  in  all  worldly  war- 
fan-.  '  1  n  1  s  1  s  M  r.  Bickorsteth  t  ix»k  an 
ni-tivr  part  in  Sir  Francis  Burdett's 
eleelion.  id«htifying  himself  with  the 
fAtnfnie  ojiinions  <if  the  then  Badical 
baronet.  The  etfect  of  his  KUp])ort 
was  ii  sensible  loss  of  ])rt»fes.sional 
bn.^iness,  and  Mr.  Bickei*steth  took 
rare  never  to  commit  the  fault  again, 
'i'he  lilieral  agents  and  (.it hers  who 
nia<lo  Mr.  Bickersteth's  accpiaintiince 
in  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  committee- 
room  couhl  not  understand  the  timidity 
with  which  that  gentleman  ever  after- 
wards shrunk  from  contact  with  po- 
litical agitation.     Mr.  Bickersteth  was 


!  offered  a  seat  in  parliament  in  1819, 

which  he  refused  on  account  of  his 

inadequate  means.  In  1834  the  Liberal 

party,  remembering    his   antecedent^i, 

\  undertook  to  return  him  for  Maryle- 

bone  ;  and  then  he  declined  in  a  long 

\  letter,  which  ended  without  famishing 

'  any  reason  at  all  for  the  refusaL  When 

I  Lord  Melbourne  appointed  him  Master 

I  of  the  Bolls,  and  conferred  upon  him 

a  ])eerage,  the  dainty  lord  would  accept 

the  honour,  great  as  it  was,  only  upon 

the  condition  that  the  Liberal  minister 

should  require  no  political  allegiance 

from  the  judge.     Lord  Melbourne's 

'  serious  respect  for  such  fiutidiouaness 

may  readily  be  conceived ;  not  so  easily 

I  the  indignation  and  disg^ust  of  Lord 

,  Melbourne's  thick  and  tliin  adherents, 

[  who  could  hardly  discern  the  particu- 

I  lar   advantage    of  making  a  man  a 

judge  either  for  his  own  comfort,  or 

,  for  the  benefit  of  the  conununitj  at 

,  hirge. 

In  one  branch  of  reform  Mr.  Bicker- 
.  Hteth   proved    himself  no   lukewarm 
labourer  or  timid  advocate.     To  his 
'  exertions  in  favour  of  the  reform  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  is  the  country 
indebted  for  much  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  since  his  time  in  this 
.  direction,  as  it  is  certain   that   Mr. 
i  Bickersteth  himself  owed  his  reputa- 
'  tion  and  elevation  to  the  bench  to  the 
[  same  unflinching  and  most  serviceable 
zeal.    In  1824  he  was  examined  by  the 
I  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
I  the  whole  siibject  of  chanoeiy ;  and 
the  repoit  published  by  the  commis- 
I  sion,  based  lor  the  most  part  upon  his 
I  lucid  evidence,  rendered  it  incumbent 
upon  the  government  of  the  time  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  glaring  abuses 
not   yet  wholly  removed.      In    1827 
Lord    Chancellor    Lyndhurst   recom- 
mended Mr.  Bickersteth  to  the  king 
for  a  silk  gown,  and  the  fiivour  was 
received  with  a  better  grace  than  at- 
tended Bubseouent  offers  of  promotion 
proceedhig    irom     Lord     Chancellor 
Brougham.     Liberal  as  he  was,  Mr. 
Bickersteth  had  little  or  no  sympathy 
with  the  AVliig  lord  chancellor,  while 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  according 
to  his  biographer,  he  was  ostentatious 
in  doing    honour  to  his  Tory  rivaL 
Lord  Brougham  offered  Mr.  Bicker- 
steth a  barony  of  the  Exchequer  hi 
1834,  but  the  dignity  was  haa|^tily 
(.(ecliued.    The  same  chancellor,  ft  few 
months  later,  placed  the  ■dUator^poof 
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ralflhip  within  hia  reach,  but  the  re- 
jection was  still  more  decided.  Lord 
Melboome  condescended  to  entreat 
Mr.  Bicker8teth*8  acceptance  of  the 
last-named  honour,  but  the  man  was 
immoveable.  His  own  account  of  his 
last  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne 
on  the  subject  Lb  sufficiently  explicit: — 
'^The  first  thing  I  said  to  lum  was, 
that  I  had  come  only  to  show  my 
rcftpect  for  him,  and  wished  it  to  be 
understood  at  once  that  I  had  declined 
the  office  of  solicitor-general,  but  with- 
out any  feeling  of  disrespect  to  htiHy  or 
any  dislike  to  the  geuersd  policy  of  his 
adminiiitration  ;  that,  on  tne  contrary, 
I  thought  he  ought  to  be  supported, 
and  that  if  I  knew  a  way  in  wliich  I 
could  properly  render  him  service,  I 
rhould  be  glad.  He  expressed  his 
regret  at  my  determination,  and  rather 
in  manner,  than  in  words,  showed  a 
wish  to  know  my  reasons.  I  said  that 
I  really  hardly  thought  myself  quali- 
iitMl  for  the  office,  and  that  I  had  a 
dislike  to  it,  and  probably  could  not 
have  been  induced  to  accept  it  under 
any  circumstances,  but  that  certainly 
t/*e  offtr  had  not  been  made  to  nie  by  the 
y roper  person J^  We  have  already 
5tated  tnat  the  offer  came  from  Lord 
Brougham. 

In  1835,  l>eing  fifty-two  years  old, 
Mr.  Bickcrsteth  married  Lady  Jane 
Harley,  the  daughter  of  that  Lord 
Oxforii  with  whom  he  had  travelled 
.•Us  physici.iu,  thirty-two  years  before ; 
aiKi  three  mouths  afterwards.  Lord 
Mc-llMJume,  who  was  bent  upon  chan- 
cery reform,  and  whose  unatfected, 
tiimple,  but  admirably  expressed  and 
busmess-like  letters,  be  it  said,  by  the 
w;iy,  form  not  the  least  interesting 
ihirtion  of  these  volumes,  expressed  to 
Mr.  Biekerbteth  hia  great  desire  to 
name  him  to  the  king  as  the  successor 
of  Sir  t\  Pepys  at  the  Rolls.  The  offer 
this  lime,  *'made  by  tlie  proi)er  per- 
F<)n,"  w:is  accepted,  under  the  stipula- 
tions already  six^ken  of.  Unlike  his 
huo«.'e«ji»or,  the  present  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  for  whom  political  excitement 
h.as  charms  l»eyoud  the  calmer  cnjoy- 
ni-uts  of  the  bench,  Mr.  Bickesteth 
w.a:*  of  o]>inion  that  the  Master  uf  tlie 
Koll-*  should  not  Ik'  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  consented 
to  tike  a  scat  in  the  Lords  upon  the 
express  understanding  that  the  judi- 
ciju  office  should  in  no  way  be  sullied 
hj  political  partisaoship,  even  in  that 


less  feverish  and  heated  arena.  ''There 
Ib  nothinff  more  hateful  or  more  mis- 
chievous,*^ he  said  to  Lord  Melbourne, 
*^  than  a  political  judge,  influenced  by 
party  feeling,"  and  Lord  Melbourne, 
agreeing  in  the  propriety  of  the  senti- 
ment, consented  that  Mr.  Bickersteth. 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Langdale,  should  take  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  aid  the  cause 
of  law  reform,  dear  to  the  heart  of 
both,  wholly  free  from  any  political 
and  party  tie. 

Lord  Cottenham  resigned  the  Chan- 
cellorship in  18M,  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  with  the  Queen*s  sanction, 
made  Lord  Langdale  the  offer  of  the 
vacant  office.  Ix»rd  Langdale  has  left 
behind  him  six  Ti-ritten  reasons  for  his 
refusal  of  that  last  and  choicest  prize 
ofthe  ambitious  lawyer.  Two  certainly 
influenced  him  in  his  decision.  He  had 
^  no  reason  to  think  that  the  extensive 
reform  which  he  thought  necessarv 
would  meet  with  any  support  ;'*  and, 
secondly,  his  health  was  visibly  declin- 
ing. Lord  Truro  will  probably  leave 
behind  him  as  many  valid  reasons  for 
clutching  at  the  good  fortune  which 
the  more  abstemious  Master  of  the 
Rolls  suffered  to  pass  by  him.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Lord  Langdale  continued  at 
his  old  post  until  he  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  Ul  health,  and  retired  upon  a 
pension  in  March,  1851.  The  indefa- 
tigable and  painstaking  man  had  not 
withdrawn  too  soon.  On  the  l&th  of 
the  following  mouth  he  died — not  a 
very  old  man,  but  literally  worn  out 
by  the  incessant  toil  of  years. 

Lord  Langdale  was  not  a  genius. 
He  was  not  a  great  lai^-j-er ;  but  his 
was  an  accomplished  mi  nil,  and  both 
at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  he  had 
remarkable  skill  in  lucidly  statmg 
complicated  facts.  His  general  cha- 
racter partook  of  the  nature  of  his 
intellect.  There  was  nothing  brilliant 
or  startling  in  his  career,  but  much 
that  was  noble,  manly,  and  worthy  of 
all  imitation.  AVhat  ne  once  said  in 
the  House  of  Lortls  with  reference  to 
his  office,  viz.,  **that  long  habit  had 
attacheil  even  his  affections  to  the  dis- 
char^  of  his  duties  in  the  place  in 
which  he  now  was,"  might  be  said 
with  truth  of  his  whole  life.  "The 
discharge  of  his  duties''  was  at  all 
times  a  labour  of  love  to  him.  It  was 
the  result  of  his  self-government  and 
the  came  of  hia  tuooeas.    It  is  stated 
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that  Shakrti)eare  and  the  Italian  poeta 
were  the  coiiHtunt  com|)aniouri  of  his 
houra  of  rt'hixation,  but  imagination 
Mu\  sonsibilitj-  diil  certainly  not  enter 
largely  into  liln  comiK)sititin.  llis  mind 
was  essentially  calm,  coM,  analytical, 
nn<l  judicial.  In  lK)yhood  he  wrote  to 
his  dearest  friendH  often  with  the  for- 
mality of  a  stranger,  and  discussed 
topica  with  a  follow  student  in  the 
I  DUO  and  spirit  of  a  i)edant.  Mr.  Hardy 
dwells  fren  ucntly  upon  the  "  true  dig- 
nity" of  llis  departed  master.  No 
iluubt  dignity  was  there ;  but  it  did 
nut  always  fit  its  owner  cracefully, 
like  a  garment  that  vielus  to  the 
natural  movements  of  the  wearer. 
Occjisionally  the  folds  were  stiff,  un- 
1  tending,  and  looked  angular  to  the 
ijlificrvcr***  eye.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  a  Spartan  virtue,  which  the 
biographer  very  properly  extols,  but 
which  niay,  nevertheless,  l)e,  and  cer- 
tainly waA,  in  Lord  Langdale's  case, 
carried  to  a  vicious  extent.  Excessive 
nepotism  is  a  fault,  but  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  a  studied  neglect  of  the 
clainifl  of  kindre<l  and  dependants  is 
to  be  held  up  as  a  virtue.  A  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Ilardy  tells  us,  was  once 
pressed  upon  Lord  Langdale  for  an 
ap]x>intment,  bjr  two  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellors;  hid  qualifications  were 
admitted,  **  but  his  chance  was  small/* 
proudly  adds  the  writer,  "  for  he  was 
a  connexion  of  Lord  Langdale  by  mar- 
ria;;o."  It  is  a  fact,  that  Lord  Lang- 
dale only  assented  to  this  appointment 
at  last  because  no  fitter  i)er8on  could 
Ki  thought  of.  A  more  unpardonable 
instance  wa.s  that  of  his  Lordship's 
secretary,  for  whom,  upon  his  own  re- 
tircnK'iit,  Lord  Ijangdale  refused  to 
uAi  f«>r  u  ]dace,  although  a  single  word 
IViini  his  lijw  would  have  secured  it, 
jiiid  notwithstanding  it  was  well  known 
to  Lor«l  Fiungdale  that  the  secretary 
had  pome  time  before  given  up  every- 
thing, in  ol^ll»^  that  he  might  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  interests  of  his 
over  sensitive  master.  In  truth,  if  we 
<larc  hazard  the  expression,  Ix)nl  Lang- 
dale was  too  scrupulously  good,  and  a 
dasli  of  human  infirmity  would  have 
given  interest  to  his  proceedings — 
wouM  have  constituted,  in  fact,  "the 
river  and  cascade  on  the  cultivated 
j)lain,''  whicli,  in  one  part  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  Mr.  Hardy  himself  con- 
^<^^ises  were  wanting  to  give  force  to  a 
chuiacter  too  level  to  be  thoroughly 
heroia 


But  heroism  is  of  Tarious  kindi»  and 
we  must  hesitate  before  we  anert  that 
it  was  not  present  in  the  man  who 
fought  so  bravely,  and  snfiered  so 
meekly,  before  he  won  hia  way  to 
eminence--who,  when  eminant,  waa 
remarkable  for  his  fine  aenae  of  ho- 
nour, hia  love  of  tmtfcL  his  aaaertion 
of  right  and  jostioe.  and  who  labonred 
with  every  fiiiculty  ne  oonld  oommand 
—and  that  not  unsuooeaafolly— to  re- 
form the  Court  of  Chanoery,  and  to 
preserve  to  the  nation  ita  VBlnaUe 
and  long-negleoted  reoorda. 


TORQUATO  TA8SO. 

Tasso's  story  is  the  poetry  of  a  poet  s 
life.  All  he  ima^nea  of  romanea ;  all 
that  his  lyrics  breathe  of  lore,  iras  fhl- 
filled  in  the  vicissitadea  of  hia  own 
career.  From  his  cradle  at  Sorrento 
to  his  tomb  in  Home,  a  ffolden  atzeam 
runs  sparkling  thiougn  tlie  aoher 
monotony  of  common  men's  enerience. 
A  noble  sorrow  exiled  him  from  the 
delights  which  his  fiuicj  eoold  so 
vividly  conceive;  but  it  am  more 
than  a  simulated  passion  to  hia  aoDg— 
for  that  was  often  a  "  melodioQa  tear** 
indeed.  Italy  smiled  with  FSetrarca, 
and  serenaded  lus  Laura  for  ages^  but 
with  Tasso  it  wept^and  dedkmted  peni- 
tential elegies  to  the  memoiy  of 
Leonora,  the  hapless  bride  of  hia  heart 
AVhile  he  lived  and  multiplied  werics 
of  prpetual  beauty,  he  waa  long 
mockea  in  his  own  countnr,  puFSued 
with  oppression  in  every  otbar,  galled 
by  the  ferocity  of  princes^  and  litUe 
rewnnled  by  the  people.  When  he 
die<l,  his  laureate-bier  was  bedewed  by 
the  lamentation  of  the  whole  raoe  that 
spoke  his  language,  and  cities  contended 
for  the  glonr  of  navinff  been  the  plaea 
of  his,  as  of  Homer's, Inrth. 

Yet  with  patriots  and  poetS|  the 
renown  belongs  not  to  those  who  aaw 
them  first,  but  to  those  who  hanonred 
them  most  We  do  not  ask  when  was 
Tasso  born,  but  what  nation  made 
glory  for  itself  by  decreeing  him  lu* 
earliest  myrtle  crown.  SuU,  aa  we 
trace  rivers  to  their  sonroe^  we  aeardi 
for  the  spot  where  genius  liad  ita  hori- 
zon. Tor^uato^  then,.be]oi%i  to  Sor- 
rento. His  fiiiher,  Bernardo^  had  mar- 
rieil  there,  and  formed  one  of  a  powaifcl 
and  proud  fkmilr.  TboQi^  tibtuiag 
their  talenta  for  MMm  m  wvU  M  WMr». 
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he  participated  little  in  their  prosperity. 
He  wrote  poenifl  in  rich  and  pure 
Italian ;  he  rode  with  the  bravest 
CliriBtian  cavalry,  on  that  memorable 
day  when  the  Moorish  crescent  glim- 
mered beside  the  cross  triumphantly 
over  the  sternest  fortress  of  Northern 
Africa ;  his  sword  was  distinguished 
where  the  most  brilliant  armies  of 
Europe  were  cngaf^ed,  and  next  his 

Een  celebrated  the  victories  in  which 
e  shared.  Then  retiring  to  Sorrento, 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  he  settled  there 
in  peace,  to  compose  the  chivalrous 
storv  of  Amadigi  di  Gaul. 

This  poetical  seclusion  was  in  a  spot 
fabled  as  the  dwelling  of  the  Sirens. 
It  was  a  verdant,  s^dv  place,  with 
vineyard*,  corn-fields,  and  pine-groves, 
stretching  over  a  plain  on  one  side ;  a 
picturesque  town  nanging  above  the 
sea  on  ^e  other ;  springs  ^hing  up 
in  flowery  dincles,  to  shoot  their  silvery 
rillets  tlurough  vkles  as  beautiful  as 
the  antique  poets  have  pictured  in  Al- 
cina^  Falerina^  and  Armid6.  Chesnut 
and  ilex  woods  rose  behind :  the  streams 
linflpered  in  clear  lakes  between  them 
and  the  beach ;  myrtles  and  oranges 
bloomed  in  clusters  round  the  houses  ; 
the  rocks  and  grottoes  paved  with  red, 
or  white,  or  amber  sand,  were  honey- 
combed along.  The  waters  of  the  bay 
are  more  blue  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  nowhere  in 
Italy  is  the  nightingale's  voice  so  sweet 
M  amid  the  tufted  groves  of  Sorrento. 
This  description — not  fanciful,  but 
vxact— realizes  the  ideal  of  a  poet's 
home;  and  here,  Jimid  all  the  beauty 
tliat  could  inspire  to  an  emulation  of 
the  ancient  muse,  Torquato  Tasso  was 
bom. 

This  event,  which  gave  another 
tongue  to  the  eternal  poetry  of  those 
AiiBonian  shores,  marked  the  eve  of 
St  Gregory,  March  11,  1544.  There 
had  been  already  one  boy,  but  he  was 
dead,  and  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  still  a 
child  The  name  of  Torouato  had 
been  given  to  his  brother,  ana  was  now 
Tevived  for  him.  His  father  was  then 
away,  serving  the  imperial  usurper  of 
a  Gsesar's  titfo,  and  following  an  army 
to  the  fatal  plains  of  Ceresola ;  but  his 
mother  Porzia  tended  him  with  the 
joy  of  a  parent  long  desiring  a  son. 
At  six  months  old  he  began  to  speak, 
and  at  ten  months,  when  Bernardo 
returned,  he  could  i)lainly  artii'-ulat^ 
several  words.    On  a  nurse's  authority 


it  is  recorded  that  his  delicacy  was  all 
that  was  infantine  in  his  earliest  years, 
and  though  this  is  usually  imputed  to 
the  cradle  of  genius,  and  may  not  be 
insisted  upon,  certain  it  is  that  the 
young  hope  of  the  Tassi  evinced  a  love- 
able  disposition,  and  grew  up  in  Porzia^s 
eyes  the  sweetest  of  all  the  flowers  of 
Sorrento.  His  father,  meanwhile,  ela- 
borating his  knightly  epic,  was  poor, 
dependent,  and  neglectea  by  those  who 
had  enjoyed  the  service  of  his  life. 
When  also  the  Prince  of  Naples  was 
forced  by  the  savage  policy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  flee  to  the  imperial 
court,  Bernardo  accompanied  him, 
placing  his  wife  with  the  children  under 
the  care  of  her  relatives  in  the  citv. 
Faithful  to  the  fortunes  of  the  only 
man  who  was  fateful  to  him,  he  was 
proclaimed  a  r^l  by  the  new  Neapo- 
litan vice-royalty,  and  all  his  property 
was  confiscated.  However,  the  Em- 
peror Charles,  fidei  defensor  of  those 
days,  planned  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  San  Severino,  endowed  him 
with  twenty-five  thousand  ducats 
monthly,  and  promised  a  salary  to  the 
elder  Tasso.  Naples  was  now  under  the 
Spanish  sceptre ;  but  there  was  hope 
in  the  patriotism  of  her  citizens,  and 
one  signal  of  liberty  was  expected  to 
revive  the  ancient  cry  of  Pomlo  !  Po- 
2)oio  !  mvoiano  %  tyranni !  wnich  once 
awakened  to  revolt  the  populations  of 
Florence  and  Bologna.  Suliman  tho 
Magnificent,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  would 
ally  his  barbaric  valour  with  the 
arms  of  three  Italian  princes,  to 
rescue  the  paradise  of  the  south  from 
the  chains  of  tho  Inquisition.  One 
effort  failed.  Bernardo,  in  Paris,  Li- 
boured  to  incite  a  dilatory  king  to 
renew  the  endeavour.  He  used  all  the 
arts  of  rhetoric  to  persuade  him ;  all 
the  glow  of  poetry  to  warm  his  soul ; 
but  in  vain  ;  for  Henri  was  drowned  in 
voluptuous  ennui  that  could  not  wake 
to  any  martial  or  manly  action. 

AVhile  there  was  a  glimpse  of  pros- 
pect that  Naples  might  be  restored  to 
freedom,  Bernardo  laboured  to  provi<le 
for  the  departure  thence  of  his  wifo 
and  children,  since  many  perils  might 
otherwise  overtake  them  during  the 
siege  of  the  city.  The  hope  vaniBhed, 
however,  when,  giving  up  his  employ- 
ment, he  went  to  I^me,  longing  for 
Porzia  to  escape  with  her  little  ones, 
and  come  to  liim.  A  small  salary  was 
still  accorded  to  him  by  his  patron, 
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and  a  gencronfl  Cardinal  of  the  house 
of  Este  1<h1^m1  liim  in  hit»  |)aUicc  ;  but 
he  \si\A  ni'V^Tthuloss  poor,  thougli  con- 
Rolin^  all  luH  reveries  by  anticipations 
of  a  reunion  with  liis  wife,  with  Tor- 
quato.  and  with  Uurncliji. 

During  tliis  time  the  young  Tasso 
fullilled  much  of  his  infaiu-V**  l>romi8e. 
At  six  years  ho  could  rea<l  the  mnguage 
of  the  itoinans ;  at  ten  he  could  himself 
c<ini{h>se  in  that  of  the  Greeks.  OflGn, 
even  at  that  early  season  of  life,  he 
Htu<lied  by  the  lij^ht  of  a  torcli,  and 
teiuixinMl  to  a  fnior  union  in  his  mind 
the  aiiibition,  the  ]>iisdiou,  and  the  reli- 
gion-*  feeling,  which  afterwards  were 
(lisplayed  in  so  magnificent  a  combina- 
tion. Porzia  was  not  allowed  by  her 
n-l.itives  to  join  her  husband  in  Komc, 
but  Torquato  was  sent  for ;  and  then, 
first  (Kirtinr^  from  his  motlier,  he  felt  a 
l»:iin,  which,  at  a  future  <lay,  when 
escaping  from  a  prison  of  FeiTara,  he 
couuncniorated  in  a  sweet  canzone. 
He  coniiiared  himself  to  Ascanius, 
flying  from  the  Ilian  fire,  in  search  of 
a  wandi^ring  father.  Porzia  and  her 
daughter  retireil  fi.r  security  into  a 
convent,  ami  T;isso  went  to  liome, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  to  question- 
ing the  oracles  of  ancient  learning. 
The  desolation  of  the  Bourbon  Atilki 
was  then  just  beginning  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  imiwrial  city.  A  crowd  of  scho- 
Lirs  had  assembled  there  under  the 
prot^'otion  c^f  the  third  Julius.  Paint- 
ing, sculpture,  philosophy,  and  elegant 
literature,  once  more  made  their  home 
in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world. 
Florence  wius  irradiated  by  the  **  glitter- 
ing mirth  of  Pulci,"  and  the  ''himp  of 
Politian;"  Michael  Angelo  hatl  chiselled 
sh.iixjs  of  immortal  beauty,  to  adorn 
her  galleries.  But  there  were  other 
master-minds  for  llomc,  and  thither 
the  *'  Ktrurian  virgins"  could  look  for 
declamations  of  IjTic  rapture  and  lays 
impassioned  by  love,  as  eloquent  and 
sweet  as  ever  were  sung  in  the  gardens 
of  TuscJiny. 

Here  the  youth  of  Tasso  began  ;  his 
mind  was  nurtured  among  the  shades 
of  the  ancestral  genius  of  Italy;  his 
fancy  rose  high  up«>n  the  fables  of  her 
olden  gods  and  heroes,  or  dreamed 
over  the  beauty  of  her  nymphs,  still 
embodied  in  the  sculptures  of  the 
Vatican.  A  political  change  indeed, 
under  the  austere  Paul  IV.,  and  the 
savage  Caraffa,  clouded  the  fortunes 
of  Borne ;  a  stroke  of  affliction  fell  on 


the  young  poet*8  hearty  in  the  raddOi 
8on*ow-ba8tened  death  of  hU  moUier, 
and  the  enemies  of  hia  fiuniljr  actnallj 
procured  againat  hinueli^  thongh  yet  a 
child,  a  condemnation  aa  a  rebeL  xhu 
he  WM8  cut  off  from  his  malenal 
inheritance,  and  saw  hia  &ther — broken 
by  misfortune, — ^flattering  prinoea  to 
obtain  their  favour,  trilling  bttle  pathe- 
tic sonnets  over  the  memorj  of  ronii, 
and  compelled  by  persecution  to  flee  to 
a  vilhi  in  Pesaro,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  Torquato 
was  sent  to  Bergamo  to  pursue  hit 
studies. 

Italy  at  that  period  waa  breathing  in 
the  satisfaction  of  her  new-found  peace. 
The  hope  of  Petrarca  waa  at  length 
accomplished,  and  her  fielda  were  no 
more  red  with  the  blood  of  her  flons, 
or  black  with  the  ashes  of  her  cities. 
There  was  fertility  in  the  provincei; 
there  waa  splendour  in  the  towns. 
Florence,  Venice,  Naples^  and  Bome, 
were  places  of  pilgrimage  for  all  the 
world.  Baflhelle  and  Da  vincL  indeed, 
Michael  Angelo  and  Qiulio  Bomano, 
had  passed  away;  but  the  waUs 
of  Italian  palaces  were  still  made 
biilliaut  by  the  pencils  of  Fkul  Vero- 
nese and  ralma,  of  lltian  and  Tinto- 
retto. In  architecture  there  was  the 
genius  of  Buontalenti;  in  historical 
literature,  that  of  Vanmi,  Darilai  and 
Fra  Paolo ;  in  science,  that  of  the  two 
Galilei.  Carlo  Borromeo,  reviyed  the 
spirit  of  religion  ;  and  great  academies 
of  art  and  learning  rose  to  emulate  the 
porticoes  of  daasical  times. 

Tasso,  therefore,  was  bom  into  an 
age  of  illustrious  men.  Even  in  his 
youth  he  promised  the  addition  of  one 
to  the  number.  He  adramed  his  mind 
witli  every  scholarir  acoomplishment ; 
and  though  his  fittner,  knowing  that 
an  unfavoured  poet^  life  was  pre- 
carious, resolved  to  settle  him  in  the 
legal  profession,  pursued  diiefly  the 
study  of  the  beautiful  in  literature. 
How  vain  for  Bernardo  to  seek  to 
choke  up,  as  in  a  monastle  cell,  that 
living  fountain  of  poetrj  whidi  made 
itself  a  marble  channel  throng  everr 
future  a^  The  parents  of  Ovid, 
of  Bocaccio,  of  Ffetrarca^  and  of  Ari- 
osto,  had  meditated  the  same  career 
for  their  sons;  but  as  the  Boman 
failed  to  stint  within  the  walk  of  the 
Forum  that  eloquence  wliidi  won  an 
undying  universal  fiune^  so  Toiqwfta 
not  bo  bound  to  old  '    ' 


undying 
oouM  not 
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_  t  but  escaped  from  them  to  the 
poetry  ivhich  was  an  essential  of  his 
nature.  He  was  sent  to  Padua  to 
attend  the  law  lectures,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  year  he  had  produced— an  epic 
poem! 

The  younff  men  of  letters  in  that 
city  fired  his  emulation.  Society 
sparkled  around  him.  He  was  not 
condemned,  as  mainr  cultured  minds 
are,  to  make  one  of  a  crowd,  all  dull 
and  vulgar  but  himself.  His  com- 
panions were  afterwards  cardinals, 
poeta,  sculptors,  historians, — the  ruling 
spirits  of  the  age.  With  them  he 
associated,  daily  enriched  from  the 
copious  repositories  of  erudition  stored 
up  in  the  schools  of  Padua,  and  in  his 
leisure  he  composed  the  epic  story  of 
the  •*  Pahidin  Rinaldo."  The  love  of 
this  hero,  with  the  Gascoigne  Clarice, 
is  told  in  nolished  language,  and  a  full 
resonant  flow  of  verse,  remarkable  as 
written  in  ten  months  by  a  youtli  of 
eighteen,  though  there  was  a  friendly 
exaggeration  in  the  criticism  of  Me- 
nage, that  as  the  "  Odyssey"  is  called 
by  Longinua  the  production  of  age, 
but  the  age  of  Homer ;  so  the  "  Rinaldo  " 
is  the  production  of  youth,  but  that  the 
vouth  of  Tasso.  The  i>ocm  was  pub- 
lUhed  at  Venice  in  irSi. 

It  was  at  Padua  that  Ton^uato  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  tho  **  .lonisiilom 
Delivered  ;"  but  he  did  not  rommom'e 
ii  at  that  city,  for  in  the  year  that 
••Rinaldo*'  apj>eared  lie  went  to  Bo- 
liifrna.  There  ho  lectured  publifly  on 
heroic  poetry,  delivering  tho  opinions 
which  aftorwanls  he  elaboi*ate«l  in  his 
l>ialop:ues  ;  and  there,  too,  ho  l>egan 
hi.^  miffhty  epic,  and  fmishod  a  part  of 
it,  with  so  much  l>oauty  ana  such 
splendid  ft»rce,  that  critics  of  the  nia- 
turt-st  mind  coiifessod  their  wonder. 
He  «li<l  not  lonrr,  however,  reside  at 
Rolojjiia.  A  pas<juinado,  })urlo«<iuin<» 
the  principid  citizeui^,  was  imimtod  to 
him,  and  he  so  highly  resented  tlie 
insulting  treatment  to  which  he  was 
in  consequence  submitted,  that  he  left 
the  city,  pnr]K>sing  to  join  hin  father  at 
the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 
St«.pping  at  Modena  by  the  way,  he 
heani  that  IJemanlo  was  gone  on  a 
iuis.-iii>n  to  Rome,  and  lH.*ing  invitetl  to 
rVirregio,  l>y  the  l>eautiful  Claudia 
RfiUgoiui,  went  thither  tn  visit  her. 
In  the  so«'iely  of  this  gmct»ful  and 
brilliant  la<ly  he  recovered  a  serene 
lone  of  mind,  and  was  persuaded  to 


return  to  his  first  college,  and  assist 
in  forming  the  Academy  of  "Ethe- 
rcals^at  Padua. 

^  His  coming  back  was  greeted  in  that 
city  by  joyful  acclamation.  As  a 
scholar,  as  a  ix)et,  as  a  man,  he  was 
admired  and  loved,  and  when  the  stu- 
dents welcomed  him  in  an  assembly,  ho 
replied  in  a  grateful  sonnet,  playiiig  on 
his  o^TX  name,  which  means  a  yew-tree. 
Among  the  **Ethereals"  he  assumed 
the  cognomen  of  the  jyeniten*,  for  ever 
having  left  Padua  ;  and  stimulited  by 
them,  he  laboured  to  master  the  trea- 
tises of  Aristotle,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Plato,  some  of  whose  dialogues  remain 
with  annotations  in  his  hand^writiug. 
He  also  continued  to  weave  and  em- 
bellish his  grand  epic  on  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon^s  achievements  at  Jerusalem, 
com])03ing  by  way  of  preparation  three 
discourses  on  the  art  of  poetry. 

During  the  summer  vacation  he 
visited  his  father  at  Padua.  Bemanlo, 
though  seventy  years  old,  was  nourish- 
ing ;  and  after  a  touching  welcome  of 
his  son,  listened  witli  pride  and  delight 
to  the  first  part  of  '*  Jerusalem  De- 
liveretl,"  seeing  in  the  youthful  writer, 
with  prophetic  admiration,  a  new  and 
noble  minstrel  for  Italy.  Still,  he 
preilicted  a  life  of  care  and  want,  if 
poetry  al(»ne  8upiH.»rted  it.  Therefore, 
with  prudent  solicitude,  he  s<)u^]it  to 
obtain  emphnnnent  for  Tasso,  \\liu  was 
at  length  api>ointed  to  an  otfice  uniler 
the  Cardinal  Luigi  of  Kste,  wlio  sinn- 
moned  him  immediately  to  Fen-ara. 
Full  of  vitjour,  thirst  in  jr  fnr  distin«.-iiMn, 
jwintiu;^  his  future  witli  the  luus  of 
every  golden  hope,  he  said  adieu  U*  liis 
c«»mpanion8  ;  ami  in  OctnWr.  lo^i.').  .ar- 
rived in  the  ducal  court,  where  he  \\as 
to  l)ear  his  greenest  i)alni,  anil  to  >uirer 
the  bitterest  affliction  of  all  his  day-*. 

Torquato  Tasso  wa.s  now  twenty-i»ne 
years  oM.  lie  was  tall,  with  a  btr.iUg 
elastic  frame,  a  diguitie«l  mien,  a  little 
sliort-siffhted,  and  with  a  sli^dit  hesita- 
tion in  his  speech.  There  was  a  irravo 
and  melancholy  beauty  in  hi-*  face  ;  he 
w.'w  somewhat  taciturn  anil  even 
alv^ent,  but  he  could  when  lie  pleased 
throw  such  brilliance  into  his  cnnver- 
sation,  and  <lejxjrt  himself  so  elegantly 
in  SiH'iety,  that  he  was  adniiriM]  wher- 
ever he'  went.  Then.*  wen.?  other 
advantagi^s,  too,  which  he  jHissess*.^!.-  - 
]i:itrician  Idond  in  his  vein?,  a  name 
alreaily  famous,  the  j»restige  of  antici- 
pated glory,  and  a  high  reputation  for 
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honour.  CV^urtieni  cuvicd  and  flattered 
him,  wi linen  earesaeii  and  loved  him, 
und  the  I^mliard  noble  whom  he 
nerved  reserved  for  him  conspicuous 
luarkH  of  favour.  Glaiminff  a  descent 
from  some  Trojan  source,  the  pride  of 
the  prince  of  Bate  was  in  |?iving  hospi- 
tality to  ]x>etd.  Ariosto  had  lieen  en- 
ti-rtiiiniul  in  his  graudfatlicrV  court, 
iiiid  Tasso  was  now  an  ornament  of 
hi:4.  P><>th  had  cause  rathor  to  repent 
than  to  rejoice  in  this  distinction, — tlie 
ont»  in  his  wild  exile  in  Oarfagnana, 
the  other  in  that  sorrow  which  siuks 
i«v«Ty  inferior  pain  into  oblivion. 

Ferrara  then  eclipsed  in  splendour 
t'very  capital  of  Italy  except  the  Flo- 
it'utine  ;  and  when  its  prince  declared 
a  maiTiage  alK>ut  to  take  place  l)e- 
tween  him^olf  and  Barbara  of  Austria, 
a  blaze  of  magnificence  broke  out 
anmnj;  its  |Kdaces.  C^hivalric  manners 
were  then  indeed  expiring,  but  they 
J inured  still  in  those  southern  cities, 
rind  pageants  became  more  stately 
ti>wards  the  end  of  the  period  in 
which  they  rose.  Gilde<l  casques  and 
dancing  plumes,  housings  of  velvet  and 
(fold,  mythological  allegories,  personifi- 
cations of  the  Muses  and  of  Venus,  of 
Apollo  and  the  Graces,  mingled  in 
harliaric  beauty  with  the  works  of 
purer  ta^te  and  more  poetical  imagina- 
tion. Every  honour  that  could  be 
invented  was  prepared  for  the  bride  ; 
nml  oil  the  nuptial  morning  there  was 
;:atlu*red  in  the  streets  and  piazzas  of 
Ffirara  a  thrtaig  as  gorgeous  as  any 
tli.Mt  ever  w*'lcomed  under  triumphal 
nri'li  the  fair  Pahnyran  queen. 

The  festal  throng  halted  without  the 
<'ity  at  the  beautiful  palace  and  garden 
(if  t lie  duke  in  Belvedere  isle.  Innu- 
moi-able  barques  sprinkled  the  river, 
L^littoring  with  clotii  of  gold,  crimson 
nwningR  and  linings,  and  crews  in 
Lpiudy  costume.  The  population  was 
«;ntliered  to  witness  the  scene,  and 
who.n  the  bride  entered  Ferrara,  a 
srriert  of  festivities  b**gan  ;  touma- 
iiKMtts  nnd  banquets,  drowning  all  the 
iii]i:il)it{mtrt  in  a  delirium  of  delight. 
In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings  news 
t'anu-  of  the  death  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 
rassnV  patnm  hastened  to  Borne,  and 
lie  liimsi'lf  remained  with  the  newly 
weildeil  i>rince,  Alfonso. 

Alfonso  had  three  sisters ;  the  eldest, 
Anna,  wife  of  I'Vancis,  Duke  of  Guise  ; 

the  second   laicivzia,  still  unmarried,  i  freely  into   the   KMaa^ 
though  thirty-one  years  old ;  and  the  I  Advancing  with  hn 


third  Leonora.  LaoMsia  WM  tha  fink 
to  notioe  the  young  poet  introdnoad 
into  her  brother**  omutg  and  to  hgt  ke 
addressed  many  Tenea ;  hot  Tkaso^ 
who  admired  Leonora's  portraift  befbn 
he  saw  herself^  no  sooner  beheld  tlui 
third  Grace  of  the  honse  of  Sstey  than 
he  felt  a  passion  which  was  the  tottoK 
of  his,  and  should  have  bean  the  re- 
morse of  his  persecutors*  dm.  On 
tliat  first  hour  he  says  that  ^  ths  hean- 
tiful  serene  of  her  oountenance  met 
my  eyes,  and  I  beheld  Imne  walking 
there  :  had  reverence  and  wonder  act 
petrified  my  heart,  I  had  f^raAtmA  by 
a  double  death.** 

Crowned  as  these  aiatara  had  been 
by  poetic  garlands  from  a  *>MMi—tiii 
pens,  never  had  the^  noalTed  the 
tribute  of  such  a  poet  as  I^saaa  They 
admired  him  for  his  aonnata  uid  caa- 
sones  ;  thev  welcomed  him  to  the 
princely  table ;  they^  listened  with  mar- 
velling delight  to  his  aongs^  andidwa- 
ever  Uiey  were  ill  or  metoftholy,  they 
turned  to  him  for  cheer.  Meanwhile, 
he  continued  to  write  hia  vpu^  and 
published  a  number  of  poems  in  a 
volume  produced  by  the  ^Bthareals*' 
in  combination.  He  alao  wrote  various 
dialogues  and  orations^  and 
excursions  to  see  his  old 
at  F^ua,  and  his  ikthar  at  Hantna, 
saw  a  grove  of  lanreLi  thiokaning 
richly  around  hia  head.  Batuninff  to 
Ferrara.  he  revealed  in  some  tonming 
Ijrrics  the  remimscence  of  a  flrrt  anS 
fruitless  love  with  a  young  Mantusn 
girl,  to  whom  he  alludes  aa  another 
Laura,  and  whom  he  ever  remembemd 
with  tenderness  if  not  nam^  At  Al- 
fonso's oourti  however,  ma  fiuury  and 
his  affection  were  fldl  engaged,-— one  by 
Leonora,  the  oUier  bjr  poetijr,  and  of 
poetry  he  gave  a  pubuo  display  in  ths 
Academy  St  Ferrara^  when  there  wm 
held  an  Attic  feast^  m  i^—nmKh^n^  ^ 
the  old  Pft»vencal  oonrta  of  love.  An 
interruption  was  caused  by  hia  ftther^s 
death,  the  gri^  of  whida  threw  him 
into  a  dangerous  illness^ 

In  1670y  Lucresia,  the  elder  of 
the  sisters,  married  tiie  heir  of  the 
Duke  of  Urbina  Xssso  howmired 
these  royal  nuptials  by  a  *<^ii«5Tfiii^ 
which  was  rewarded  l^  many  gifts 
and  fiivours ;  but  the  prindpal  infln- 
ence  of  the  event  on  bw  ftrtmieB  wa^ 
tlmt  it  threw  him  more  eonatanftlT  ana 
«f 
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fi^iliMliing  it  inth  magical  graces,— in- 
fumf  into  it  the  ezpresnon  of  his 
growing  love,  he  interwove  with  the 
main  story  a  touching  episode  upon 
Ititw^if  He  speaks  of  a  heart  devoted, 
deairinff  much,  hoping  little,  and  claim- 
ing nothing.  If  he  could  claim  nothing 
however  from  the  haughty  blood  that 
had  usurped  ascendency  in  Ferrara,  he 
could  demand  all  from  the  citizens ; 
and  when  he  delivered  an  oration  at 
the  opening  of  the  Academy,  the  halo 
of  fiune  brightened  doublv  round  a 
head  already  crowned  with  the  uni- 
versal applause  of  Italy.  Presently, 
he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  cardi- 
nal his  patron  on  a  mlasion  into  France, 
making  a  curious  literary  will  before 
ho  went,  and  finding  on  arriving  at 
P^ns  that  his  renown  had  gone  before 
!ilni.  Under  ^he  golden  lilies  of  the 
French  throne,  he  interceded  for  a 
]iior  poet  condemned  to  death,  and 
obtained  his  pardon. 

Returning  to  Ferrara,  the  influence 
i.f  his  friends — ^the  sisters  especially — 
;^':tincd  him  a  new  post  in  the  duke*s 
nrvioe,— a  liberal  salarv  with  nominal 
ii:uie:ii,  tliat  gave  him  liberty  and  peace 
to  enrich  tlie  literature  of  Ital^.  lie 
ha  I  come  from  France  poor,  with  the 
-  ::::e  ciat  on  his  back  as  he  had  when 
,1  wont  there  ;  but  now  Alfonso  with 
r -lii^l  munificence  granted  all  his 
..  i-ihcs,  and  antici|Kited  some  tliat  were 
i  I :!.-«( Ml  ken — crowned  in  return  with  a 
un-ath  more  splendid  than  that  golden 
•  iuiTil  tjllet  which  by  inh^'ritanco  de- 
j. "on'ieil  un  his  brows— a  lyric  of  praiite 
t'r-  'Tu  the  gratitude  of  Ta.st}0.  In  this 
tanit'Uit  ]>oem  he  is  thanked  for  his 
klniluess  to  a  stranger,  and  predicted 
:i.-<  the  le:ider  of  a  Chri:»tian  legion,  to 
i.vr-rthrow  those  Thracian  devastators, 
ihf  Mohammedan  8]X)ilers  of  Jerusa- 
Ifiii.  S<j  the  poet  spent  his  time  until 
l.'»72,  when  liin  Utc  was  engaged  in 
l&nieuting  the  untimely  death  of  liar- 
liara,  hid  ]»atrona  wife,  seven  years 
after  the  gorj^reous  nuptials  that  were 
^innjr  on  when  he  came  to  Ferrara. 
Two  years  after  he  was  apiwiuteil  to 
thi*  niatheniatical  chair  in  the  Tni- 
Vf  niity  of  that  t'ity  ;  and  about  this 
|.c-riu<i  he  tini:«luMl  his  "Aniinta."  In 
ihis  i*we<'t  pa-itiiral  <lnima  ho  interwove 
a  thuu:und  Huwen*  of  U^aniy  from  the 
fra^nentri  (»f  Ht-sio^l  -  fnuii  thi»  fabloH 
of  Ovitl, -from  ihe  idyl<  of  Thi'i.oritii*, 
^-from  the  ele;ry  t»f  Ki'»n.--  from  the 
\  of  Anacreou,  and  the  iiai>siouatc 


eflhsions  of  Sappho — an  anthologia  of 
sentiment  and  mncy,  enriched  from  a 
golden  imagination  of  his  own,  and 
tuned  in  verse  as  flowing  and  Imrmo- 
nious  as  the  music  of  a  Grecian  flute. 
When  it  was  represented  in  the  statel  v 
and  gorgeous  court  of  Ferrara,  witn 
evoiy  device  of  scenic  charm  and  grace- 
fhl  interludes,  that  pictured  to  the  eye 
the  most  magical  witcheries  of  old  ro- 
mance, all  the  Bi)ectator8  acclaimed  it 
as  the  crown  of  Italian  {loetry.  The 
fame  of  it  went  from  south  to  north, 
and  the  nations  who  had  known  Ari- 
osto  and  Petrarca  were  startled  to 
proud  sur^>rise  by  this  genetliliacon  of 
a  new  genius  in  Tasso. 

But  there  was  one  for  whose  favour 
Tasso  longed  more  than  for  the  applause 
of  Ferrara.  To  Leonora  he  reatl  this 
touching  and  melting  coniiK>sition  in 
the  pri\*acy  of  her  ehamlier,  and  nhe, 
listening  to  the  poetry,  loved  the  poet. 
Happy  he  was  in  her  affection ;  but 
there  was  a  cloud  already  blackening 
round  his  hopes.  Jealous  and  luise  ah 
courtiers  usually  are,  the  courtiers  of 
Alfonso  were  baser  and  more  jealous 
than  is  customary  even  with  their  de- 
graded tribe.  While  Tasso  was  con- 
ceiving new  works  of  beauty,  they 
were  conspiring  arrainst  him ;  and 
while  the  princes  of  Italy  were  vitiii^' 
with  each  other  to  temi)t  him  by  lavi:  h 
promises  to  bestitw  the  honour  (»f  hi-« 
compMinionship  on  them. these  ]>e8tilent 
vennin  swarmed  in  the  avenues  to 
power,  endeavouring  to  poison  the  f  :- 
vour  on  which  he  fed.  Solicitati«.»i)i 
from  many  cities  and  from  many  ^rcat 
men  caiue  to  him  to  hasten  the  i)ublic;\- 
tion  of  his  grt^at  poem  ;  but  he  ilelayo- 1 
in  order  to  ])erfect  it.  and  embellish  it 
still  more  ;  ami  when  at  last  he  wa 
ready  to  bequeath  this  treasure  tu  tho 
world,  his  misfortunes  began,  and  tin* 
Btar  that  lia*.!  l^can  propitious  ti>  him 
paled  away  under  a  malignant  ecli]>>  ■. 
The  snares  of  envy  wei*e  set  on  every 
side.  liCt  the  immes  of  the  skulkers  l>e 
forgotten.  They  endeavoured  to  inter- 
cept his  corresi*. mdencc  ;  they  »ent 
8] lies  to  lurk  alK>ut  his  aikirtment-*  : 
agents  to  corrupt  his  scrviaitj* ;  and 
Huceeeded  in  attaching  one  nf  tht-ir 
numl)er  to  the  cuntideutiiil  «.*rvioe  uf 
the  Duke.  That  {lersonagc.  like  mt^et 
]>rince.-*,  was  geiienais  fn>m  caprice,  and 
unjust  by  liabit.  He  was  easily  se- 
i  dui*ed  into  a  participation  in  the  plot^ 
I  for  he  was  weary  of  the  superior  guiiiii 
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of  him  whcvstf  plory  far  outshone  his 
own,  nnd  flcsirod  to  find  an  accusation 
againHt  him. 

One  cvoninpr,  Tasso's  apart mentfl 
wore  broken  into  during  his  absence, 
and  all  his  ]):iix?ra  Bearclicd.  He  knew 
tliat  a  charge  of  heresy  wouW  be 
brouelit  against  him»  and  demanded  a 
trial  bt^fore  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. T/Tonora  endeavoured  to  soothe 
him  by  kindos^s,  and  in  the  nalace  of  Cos- 
andulijie  parsed  with  her  eleven  blissful 
d.'iVH.  Soon  after,  however,  his  enemies 
attacke«l  him  unawares  in  a  street,  and 
thiiugh  he  fought  four  of  them  together 
and  dispersed  them,  he  was  in  per- 
pL'tual  fear  for  his  life,  with  suspicions 
clustering  around  him,  and  asi^ersions 
clouding  the  brilliance  of  his  name. 
There  was  no  sj-mpathy  l)etween  the 
bravoes  of  the  court  and  the  poet,  not 
of  Ferrara  alone,  but  of  all  Italy. 
ITieir  barbarism  would  defile  the 
HweetcKt  l\TicH  of  the  Tuscan  tongue. 
What  was  it  to  them  that  from  his 
Sybil  pagfs  the  hungry  generations  of 
rar-cs  unlK)ni  woidd  drink  in  the  pro- 
plioiMos  of  future  gooil  ?  What  to  them 
tliat  the  languid  beauty  of  Petrarca's 
Hongs  waR  excelled  by  those  delicate 
flowers  of  sentiment  Huffu«ed  by  the 
blush  of  fancy,  which  Tafwo  wreathed 
t*i  crown  the  image  of  his  hope  \  Wliat 
that  hi.4  imagination  wn^  a  mine  of  duc- 
tile gold,  an  ever-blooming  intellectual 
summer  that  showered  down  roses  on 
the  nuptials  of  immortal  poetry  and 
love  ? 

"  Tl»'y  had  no  title  to  aspire. 

But  if  he  fell,  they  seemed  the  liigher." 

They  therefore  ceafied  not  to  forge  im- 
])U  tat  ions  against  him ;  a  malicious 
eye  followed  every  movement;  a 
malicious  ear  listened  to  every  word, 
i  hi  was  like  one  that  walks  in  darkness, 
tracked  by  a  murderer.  The  iK)rtal8 
of  that  hell  of  man's  devii»e — the  In- 
(|uisition — seemed  gajung  to  swallow 
liim,  and  the  malignity  of  the  Duke 
was  now  in  reality  aroused  by  his 
ilaring  to  raise  his  eyes  towards  the 
ju'ineelv  I^eonora.  To  others  of  that 
name,  indeed,  he  dedicated  fragments 
of  eloquent  devotion ;  but  in  his  can- 
zoni  to  her  alone  is  found  that  love- 
speaking  passion,  even  more  impressive 
than  the  ionic  grace  and  rich  elabora- 
tion of  his  other  poems.  That  he 
loved  her  has  been  denied,  but  is 
proved  by  the  fact  tliav  he  was  jealous 


of  her ;  and  that  she  loved  Him  ib  shown 
by  the  drcumstance  that  she  permitted 
him  to  upbraid  her  in  his  jealous  moods. 
These  things  were  ramoured  in  Al- 
fonso's ears,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
daring  poet  had  kissed  Leonora  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duke — a  fiction  prc^ 
bably,  but  valuable  as  indicating  tl;« 
common  opinion  of  the  day.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  his 
enemies  discovered  a  madrieal,  secretly 
written,  and  never  intended  to  be  pub- 
lished, which  revealed  all  the  affectit-^n 
that  had  sprung  up  in  his  heart. 
Proofs  were  thus  shown  to  Alfooski. 
and  he  meditated,  in  the  malignity  of 
exasperated  pride,  a  terrible  and  base 
revenge. 

There  is  in  Venice  a  chamber,  in 
which  you  may  see  the  enfl:ines  that 
have  been  invented  hr  earthly  devilr}-, 
for  the  persecution  of  truth.  It  mu^i 
resemble  the  private  inquisition,  in 
which  that  diabolical  anuteur,  Cudiual 
Caraffa,  found  the  delectation  of  his 
soul.  The  rack,  the  horse,  the  Kiot. 
the  cord,  the  wheeL  the  atranglm^- 
chair,  screws  for  toe  thumbs  and 
arms,  machines  to  crush,  or  oompres^ 
or  dislocate,  or  stretch,  the  human 
frame,  are  collected,  as  skuuitly  memtv 
rials  of  those  regretted  days,  when 
Europe  gave  her  idolatiy  to  Borne. 
There  arc  bottles  and  vessels  once  full 
of  strange  and  subtle,  slow  or  rapid 

1>«^isons;  scent  boxes  with  conceaJeil 
Liiives,  to  leap  out  and  gash  the 
woman's  cheek  who  used  them  ;  jewel 
cases  from  which  long,  sharp  needles 
diirted  forth ;  or  a  pungent,  detonating 
powder  exploded  to  blind  her  who 
tx>nt  over  to  admire  their  contents. 
There  are  necklaces  made  to  contract 
and  strangle  the  wearer ;  bracelets  to 
lacerate  the  arm ;  helmets^  gauntlets, 
breast-plates — all  forms  of  fiendish 
ingenuity — the  relics  of  a  time  when 
the  sunken-e^-ed,  shaven-crowned  fami- 
liars of  the  Holy  Office  could  gloat 
over  the  sudden  horror  and  agonv  of 
some  young  girl  whose  snowy  form 
they  extended  and  racked,  to  conquer 
her  modesty,  her  piety,  or  her  virtue ; 
or  some  faithful  martyr,  refiuing  to 
sanction  the  tyranny  of  a  corrupted 
church.  Alfonso  counted  orer  all 
these  means  of  revenge^  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  his  invention  found  a 
worse,  a  more  tremendons  tortuni  for 
one  like  Tssso.  He  would  treat  hLa 
as  an  idiot^  a  madman,  ho  would  wiii^ 
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from  iiim  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  or 
arive  him  into  real  insanity  ;  he  would 
thus  spare  himself  the  public  reproach 
of  condemning  an  innocent  man,  and 
then  he  would  deal  with  his  victim  as 
he  pleased.  So  it  is  when  an  imperial 
mind,  a  poet,  the  ornament  of  humanity, 
is  placed  by  social  laws  in  subjection 
to  an  abject  creature,  grovelling  in  the 
lust  of  glutted  pride — ^the  petty  suo- 
cestior  to  a  petty  crown. 

One  evening  when  Tasso  was  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  he 
was  arrested  by  the  Duke's  order.  A 
strange  charge  was  announced  against 
him,  of  havintr  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  tried 
to  stab  one  of  his  attendants.  Not  a 
whisper  of  madness  had  ever  been 
breathed  before.  Tet  now  it  was  given 
out  that  he  was  a  maniac  ;  and  Alronso, 
with  many  expressions  of  compassion 
— such  as  an  articulating  snake  might 
be  supposed  to  utter — commanded  him 
to  be  confined,  that  further  misehi«f 
might  be  prevented !  As  a  palliation, 
he  was  allowed  to  use  his  own  apart- 
ments, but  was  submitted  to  the  torture 
of  having  two  physicians  constantly 
dogging  his  steps,  treating  him  as  a 
lunatio — enough  to  throw  the  calmest 
mind  into  insanity. 

In  a  few  days  the  Duke  took  Tasso 
with  him  to  his  country  palace.  There, 
with  every  crafl,  with  promises,  entice- 
ments, threats,  and  traps,  he  sought  to 
extort  some  confession  from  him.  Now 
wild  with  anger,  now  stem,  now  full  of 
cajolery,  and  then  solemnly  persuasive, 
Alfonso  tried  all  his  arts ;  and  when, 
after  a  week  of  this  misery,  the  poet 
still  refused,  he  was  condemned  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  as  a  mad- 
man, and  sent  back  to  Ferrara,  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Francesco,  where  two 
riars  were  ordered  to  keep  contiiMial 
^jiratch  over  him.  All  the  letters  he 
wrote  were  seized;  he  was  forbidden 
to  write  any  more,  and  heard  from 
thoee  who  were  never  moved  to  mercy, 
that  he  was  for  ever  shut  out  from  the 
joys  and  hopes  of  the  world. 

The  scene  shifts,  as  in  a  drama,  to 
Sorrento.  There  Tasso's  sister  is  now 
dwelling)  a  widow — Cornelia  Sersale. 
She  is  sitting  in  her  chamber,  waitinff 
for  her  two  boys,  who  are  expected 
borne  from  school.  History  has  faith- 
fully preserved  a  picture  of  that  even- 
hig.  Through  the  lattice  Cornelia  saw 
th«  }  ftibi  haze  of  an  Italian  summer 
I^A^wing  over  the  blue  gulf,  while  the 


soft,  warm  dews  of  the  south  spriiJKleu 
through  the  air.  A  perfume  of  oTWUua 
flowers  floated  from  ffrovos  where  m 
melody  of  the  nightingale  seemed  to 
melt  and  blend  with  a  gentle  air 
creeping  through  the  leaves,  and  dying 
in  silence  over  the  sea.  It  was  iust 
before  the  moon  dropped  her  silver 
column  through  the  waves  of  the  bay, 
when  a  man  in  shepherd's  clothes 
approached.  He  asked  permission  to 
enter.  She  welcomed  him.  He  came, 
he  said,  from  her  brother  ;  he  brought 
letters  which  described  his  afflictions. 
Cornelia  sobbed  at  the  recital,  and 
swooned  with  griefl  She  was  revived, 
and  found  Tasso  caressing  her,  and 
kissing  her  cheek.  He  had  come  in 
disguise,  partly  lest  he  should  startle 
her,  partly  that  he  might  test  her 
affection  ;  for  he  had  escaped  from  his 
oeU,  and  on  foot,  through  by-paths, 
hungry,  weary,  and  in  peril,  niade  his 
way  from  Ferrara.  On  the  pastures  of 
the  Abruzzi,  he  met  a  shepherd,  and 
exchanged  clothes  with  him,  and  now 
he  was  comparatively  safe.  It  was 
agreed  that  his  sister  should  treat  him 
as  a  cousin  who  had  come  to  visit  her, 
the  secret  being  revealed  only  to  the 
two  boys.  For  he  was  still  under 
sentence  for  the  fictitious  treason  of 
his  childhood,  and  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  make  his  presence 
known. 

Here,  in  peace  and  partial  happiness, 
Tasso  remamed  nearly  a  year ;  but  in 
this  seclusion  how  could  he  stay  ?  His 
hopes  were  at  Ferrara — ^his  poem,  his 
friends,  more  than  all — Leonora  was 
there.  She  wrote  to  him,  too,  three  let- 
ters, and  these  recalled  him  to  the  court 
of  Este.  So  he  left  his  placid  shelter  at 
Sorrento  in  the  autumn  of  1577.  But 
on  the  way  he  visited  Rome,  to  seek  the 
intercession  of  powerful  firiends,  who 
advised  him  not  to  place  himself  again 
in  the  Duke*s  power.  But  Leonora, 
whether  through  the  selfishness  of 
affection,  or  compelled  by  her  brother, 
urged  him  to  come.  And  this,  too, 
knowing  that  his  reception  would  be  one 
of  rigour  and  injustice.  Alfonso  clearly 
dedured  that  if  the  poet  returned,  he 
must  acknowledge  the  malady  of  his 
mind,  submit  to  a  healing  discipline, 
and  engage  no  further  to  excite  the 
popular  feeling;  otherwise,  exile  and 
confiscation  should  be  the  penalties 
of  his  perverseness.  Neverthekes 
Torquato  was  fiuthful  to  his  first  re- 
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solve,  ami  iu  Fobniary,  1578,  arrived 
once  more  auiuii^  tlie  palaces  of 
•Ferrara. 

A  cr>ltl  «ahite  of  courtesy  grceteil  him 
from  the  loose-knee  J  lacqueys  of  the 
court.  In  a  fi*w  hours,  however,  they 
liegan  to  insult  him  ;  no  a]Kirtmeuts 
were  assi^ntMl  for  his  use  ;  his  ^Mipers 
were  Htill  «letiine<l.  He  was  about  to 
suppliojite  ft>r  their  restoration,  when 
the  l>uke  conmiauiled  him  on  liis  |)erU 
not  to  siKsik,  an«l  then,  seeking  by  ges- 
turt's  to  explain  his  «losire,  he  was 
answered  by  the  Hjwechless  scorn  of 
the  earth-worms  that  rioted  in  the 
prave  of  all  his  hoi)es.  The  princesses 
were  secludeil  from  his  sight ;  grooms 
and  i)<>rtL>rs  slammed  the  gates  in  his 
face.  He  was  to  be  a  tliinl  with  Solon 
an<l  Brutus— that  is,  wisdom  pointed 
at  by  iiiil>ecility  as  insane.  He  might 
r«vel  iu  the  sty  of  Epicurus,  but  the 
wreath  he  bad  won  in  the  Lyceum 
from  the  laurels  of  Parnassus  was 
hung  up  in  the  ante-chamber  of  Alfon- 
so, to  n.'proach  with  its  immortal  fresh- 
ues-*  that  sycophant  of  priests,  and  slave 
of  his  own  vindictive  pride.  The  poet 
ha<l  sullied  the  patrician  glories  of  tlie 
house  of  Uste,  by  «laring  to  love  one  of 
its  daughters ;  and  though  she  might, 
as  in  an  Oriental  harim,  ])ine  mider  tier 
virgin  coron«*t,  no  malice  was  too  bitter 
to  revenge  the  presumption  of  one  who 
ini;;ht  renew  a  h».»u1  in  the  letters  of 
Italy,  but  could  not  stamp  his  ethgy  on 
a  j^ilver  zecohino. 

Thirteen  years  ha<l  he  reflected  the 
lustre  of  his  genius  on  the  court  of 
b'errai-a;  and  now.  on  font  anil  alone, 
\\K'.  iKmI  fvir  an  asylum  to  Mantua.  There 
the  Duke  would  not  receive  him,  and 
he  was  forwd  to  sell,  lor  the  means  of 
life,  the  insignia  of  his  unV^ought  ho- 
nours—a  ruby  ami  a  golden  collar, 
the  giHs  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends. 
Tlu'Hoe  he  wnnclere-l  to  Padua,  and  to  | 
Venic*.*,  s}iunne<l  by  all  as  an  exile  j 
from  princely  fav<iurs.  ])ursued  by  the  ' 
siijL^ma  of  niailiK'Ks,  but  ever  breathing  ' 
<»ul  in  unpurisiiablo  \vords  the  p«.»etry 
wliich  ro.5e,  like  a  fountain,  in  his  soul. 
At  Urbini  he  found  an  asylum,  but 
nol  ior  long,  for  he  was  Koou.comi>elled 
to  I  Iff,  and  travel  ahuie  on  horseb<ack 
t«»  Sivoy.  He  entered  Turin,  way-worn, 
wirii  ragged  clothea,  and  so  miserable 
in  ai>i»earancethat  the  sentinels  repulsed 
him  as  a  beggar.  And  this  wjis  Tor- 
ouato  Tasso  !  But  a  learned  Venetian 
rLi'oi^nizcd  him,  and  he  i*esided  awhile 


in  the  Piedmonieae  a^tal  nnaamiled 
by  the  horrible  wliiiiperB  of  hia  insanity. 

StilLnevertheleBBythe  doable  treasare 
of  his  heart  waa  in  Ferrara — tlie  bride 
of  hia  love,  and  the  bride  of  hia  mind 
— Leonora,  and  hia  poem  of  '^  Jeroaa- 
lem  Delivered."  There,  when  he  heard 
that  Alfonso  waa  agun  to  be  mairied 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
he  thought  the  occasion  propitious, 
and  tempted  onoe  more  the  malignity 
of  his  oppresaora.  He  entered  Ferran 
on  the  2nd  of  Februaiy,  1579, — a  day 
before  the  new  Princeaa  waa  welcomed 
home. 

The  populace  were  acclaiming  their 
Duke.  No  one  noticed  Tkaaa  The 
palace  gates  were  shut ;  the  noblea  in- 
sulted him  from  the  cold  inhoepitalitj 
of  their  castles.  No  one  dared  to  aeem 
his  friend.  A  revel,  a  tourney,  muaie, 
pageants,  iiUed  the  city  with  melody 
and  splendour.  But  the  moet  melodi- 
ous |>oet,  the  moat  splendid  geniua  of 
Italy,  wandered  hoiueleaa,  aooffed  at 
as  a  lunatic,  poor,  and  jeend  bj  evety 
poltroon  in  tne  street.  Long  he  bore 
this  for  the  sake  of  hia  love ;  but  a 
moment  came  when  his  mild  hsatri 
broke  into  flames,  and  he  recoiled  on 
the  slaves  who  mocked  him.  He  spoke 
of  his  injuries,  of  his  thanklw  aerrice, 
of  the  fUse  promises  that  had  deluded 
him,  of  the  treachery  which  made  him 
its  object.  What  a  gratificationfor  Al- 
fonso !  He  could  now  accoae  his  victim 
of  seiUtious  speaking,  and  justify  him- 
self for  dragging  Taaso,  aa  a  madman. 
to  a  cell  iu  a  hospital  for  the  lowest 
outlaws  of  society,  xhere,  with  the  lash 
playing  about  hmi,  with  idiots  gibbet^ 
mg  on  every  side,  with  the  dank  ot 
chains  iu  his  ears,  and  raving  pianisffl 
shrieking  all  nighty  he  remained,  petri- 
fied for  a  while,  but  aoon  recovered,  to 
pour  foi*th  his  eloquent  aoirow — first, 
in  an  ode  to  Alfonso,  which  hia  pride 
should  have  refused  to  write ;  andthen 
iu  a  lyric  to  the  sistora,  which,  with 
mellow  brilliance,  paints  the  aoxiaet,  as 
it  were,  of  his  hope,  over  a  dim,  sad 
landscape  of  despaur.  In  the  appeal  to 
Leouora,  a  blush  of  love  tints  t^e  deep 
])atho8  into  a  warmer  hue^  with  a 
golden  fluency  that  seema  the  veij 
Luigiuige  of  inspiration.  And  ao  this 
poet,  hidden  in  a  dull,  moist  oeU,  doaed 
to  everv  glimpse  of  natoie,  aolitaiy  and 
insulted,  still  musingly  timed  the  for- 
lorn rec^uiem  of  a  li&\i  deain— jet 
never  yielded  to  a  aiokllj  ^oiWb  ^iit 
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cnxidiod  all  his  lays  with  the  undi- 
lated  Hippocrene.  Dream&  he  tells 
11%  soothed  him  in  sleep — of  gorgeous 
halls  flooded  with  li^ht  through  painted 
oriels— of  shapes  of  beaaty,  witn  locks 
that  seemed  to  gild  the  air  into  a  halo 
^-of  the  blue-eyed  ffoddess  desoending 
like  a  star  to  earUi^-of  the  zone  of 
Aphrodite  the  arrows  of  Artemis,  and 
the  voice  of  Love. 

Another  plague-shaft  reached  him, 
even  in  this  ghastly  cell ; — **  Jerusalem 
Delivered'*  was  given  to  the  world  with- 
out his  sanction,  firagmentarv,  mutilat- 
ed, and  incorrect.  Long  and  bitterly  he 
suffered  from  this  iigury  to  his  feehngs 
and  his  fame.  And  then  a  new  afflic- 
tion came : — Leonora  died :  fond,  but 
pious  and  resigned.  Ele^es  from  many 
pens  conmiemorated,  auer  her  death, 
the  virtues  of  her  life  ;  but  the  tears 
and  sobs  of  Tasso  were  never  recorded 
by  him ;  he  spoke  not  a  word  ;  he 
wrote  not  a  verse  to  be  the  witness  of 
hb  grief;  and  the  ashes  of  his  love 
were  buried  silently  in  his  hearty  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  world. 

But  Alfonso,  though  he  could  immure 
Tasso,  though  he  could  torture  him, 
though  he  could  invent  ignominies  to 
insult  him,  could  not  (uscrown  the 
poet  of  his  fame.  *^  Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered **  at  length  appeared  in  full  and 
perfect  beauty  before  the  world.  There 
was  not  in  Italy  a  city — there  was  not 
a  mountain,  or  a  valley,  or  a  plain — 
there  waa  not  a  hall,  a  bower,  or  a 
student's  Platonic  shade,  where  the 
echoes  of  Torquato's  renown  were  not 
heard  and  repeated  by  a  people  proud 
of  him  who  wrote.  Fortunes  were 
made  by  tlie  sale  of  the  poem,  while 
its  author,  with  scanty  raiment,  stinted 
food,  comfortless,  and  spumeil  by  tlie 
meanest  of  his  larnl,  languished  in  a 
lunatic's  cell.  In  1580,  his  con^lition 
was  ameliorated  a  little  ;  and  next 
year  he  waa  removed  to  a  iKJtter  place,  ^ 
which  became,  as  it  were,  an  universal 
Kebleh  to  the  world— poets  visited  him, 
and  statesmen,  and  ladies;  and  his 
works  were  circulated  like  gold  through 
Europe.  In  the  tiflh  year  of  his  im- 
pri.^onment,  however,  his  health  de- 
clined ;  he  Ixicanie  so  delicate  that 
many  feared  for  hi.s  life,  and  careless 
treatment  carrie<l  him  to  the  e<lge  of 
the  grave.  After  some  time  further 
he  wan  pennitU'<l  to  go  out  and  visit 
churches,  convents,  and  a  few  friends, 
returning     always    to    his    cell,    and 


guarded  in  one  of  the  Duke's  carriaf^s 
to  prevent  the  chance  of  an  escape. 
Dialogues  canzoni,  sonnets,  and  ma- 
drigafi,  flowed  perpetually  from  his 
tmtiring  pen ;  and  while  all  the  acade- 
mies of  Italy  were  eng^ed,  some  in 
applauding,  some  in  criticising,  some 
in  envying  his  works,  he  gave  them 
hourly  new  objects ; — standards  to  be 
fought  for  between  the  from  and  the 
mice,  the  pigmies  and  the  cranes, 
Thersites  and  the  Atreids.  To  shame 
the  solemn  fops  who  limped  with  their 
little  tapers  within  the  precincts  of  his 
genius,  be  polished  his  style  to  a  bril- 
liant enamel,  enriched  with  mosaics  of 
flowers,  and  bordered  sometimes  with 
an  arabesque  of  the  most  varied  and 
original,  yet  chaste  and  glittering 
fanc^.  Like  the  nightingale,  he  seemed 
to  smg  sweetest  when  liis  breast  was 
pressed  against  a  thorn ;  yet  his  anguish 
was  too  deep,  and  he  threaten^  to 
beat  himself  to  death  against  his  pri- 
son-bars, and,  like  Uiat  bird,  to  ''die 
heart-stifled  *'  in  his  cell. 

In  1586  Tasso  was  still  confined. 
The  Hospital  of  Santa  Anna  stands  in 
the  midole  of  the  town — a  dinflnr  build- 
ing, with  grated  windows  looking  out 
on  a  thronged  and  noisy  street 
Through  one  of  these  a  fiice,  hand- 
some, but  pale,  haggard,  prematurely 
faded,  and  with  hair  flecked  with 
silver,  daily  gazed  forth  on  the  people. 

The  thin  lips  were  usually  parted  a 
little,  showing  the  white  teeth  ;  and  the 
eyes,  preteniaturally  bright,  were  fixed 
longing  on  the  free  crowd  going  by 
Every  jKisser  looked  at  that  face,  and 
most  men  knew  it  was  Tasso*a  ;  but  it 
seemed  a  phantom  of  the  noble  figure 
that  once  adorned  the  bridal  train  of 
the  prince  of  Ferrara.  It  was  there 
always,  remaining  until  lost  in  twi- 
light, and  no  one  dared  to  exprest 
pity  for  him,  or  indignation  against  his 
oppi'essor. 

Nevertheless,  the  noble  and  the  great 
in  other  parts  of  Italy  felt  a  magnani- 
mous shame  that  their  poet  should  so 
miserably  linger  all  his  days.  They 
petitioned  Alfonso,  and  they  remon- 
strated with  him,  and  he  long  refused 
their  request,  but  at  last  couscntetl  tc 
Torquato's  release.  However,  th 
contritions  were  most  stringent.  He 
was  to  live  under  surveillance  in  Man- 
tua ;  he  was  never  to  write  aj^'.iin^it  the 
Duke,  or  to  be  seen  in  Ferrara  again. 
He  stood  one  evening  as  usual  at  the 
B  S 
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window.  A  well-known  friend  ap- 
jH^artHi  ruiiiiin^i?  breathless  up  the 
Htreot ;  ho  hoiird  him  rudhing  tlirough 
the  ^te,  tiiou'^  the  corridor,  and  now 
Imrsting  into  his  chaml)er.  Within 
four  ilaya  he  would  be  at  lil)erty.  And 
thus,  in  July,  1,586,  after  seven  years 
iuiprlsonment,  he  emerged,  pallid,  fee- 
ble, and  melancholy  into  the  world — 
fnrty-two  years  old,  but  with  a  heart 
half  broken,  a  frame  prematurely  bent, 
no  sure  means  of  subsistence,  and  only 
partial  liberty. 

lie  was  soon  again  writing  and  mul- 
tiplying his  worlw  in  all  forms  of  ex- 
jireiwion,  ever  dwelling,  but  obscurely, 
on  the  thought  of  some  one,  loved,  lost, 
liallowed  in  liis  mind,  and  sobering  to 
an  autumnal  sadness  tlie  bloom — once 
Aj>ril-like  and  flowery — of  his  poetic 
reveries.  His  melancholy,  wanaerine 
as  it  did  through  sunny  8]x>ts  ana 
floral  sliades  of  days,  which  only 
memory  coidd  revive,  never  could  win 
«)blivion  to  itself.  In  illness  it  broodeti 
over  his  pillow  ;  in  returning  health  it 
made  an  unquiet  for  the  leisure  he 
devoted  to  reflection.  Permitted  to 
live  awhile  in  a  little  rural  villa  at 
( Janza,  he  finwhed  his  "  Torrismondo," 
and  saw  liis  fame  brightening  witii 
its  success,  it  being  reprinted  ten 
times  within  a  few  months.  He,  how- 
ever, esteemed  the  drama  as  an  inferior 
composition,  and  his  judgment  seems 
to  have  been  right,  for  notwithstanding 
the  splendour  of  the  choric  passages, 
the  languid  passionless  dialogue  and 
ex])res8ion  of  "  8r>rrowless  remorse  " 
give  an  inferior  character  to  Torris- 
mondo. 

Tasso  had  one  constant  misfortune — 
his  poverty,  and  one  lamentable  fault 

his  pride.  The  one  reduced  him  to 
frequent  misery,  and  the  other,  though 
not  always  exhibited  in  his  conduct  to 
the  powerful,  hindered  him  from  many 
tiiitlcavours  that  might  have  bettered 
his  fortune.  I>nt  after  a  long  seclusion, 
he  resolved  to  visit  Rome ;  and  re- 
fusing some  flattering  i>roposals  from 
Genoa,  started  with  a  valise,  a  desk, 
and  a  few  books  for  the  Eternal  City. 
One  of  his  objects  was  a  religious 
l)iigi-image  to  the  shrine  of  "  Our  I^dy 
of  Loretto ;"  and  to  that  picturesque 
legend-haunted  spot,  he  went  to  con- 
fess, to  perform  devotions,  and  to  dedi- 
cate a  pious  ode  to  the  Virgin. 

Tlit'U  he  ontei*ed  Rome,  full  of  high 
ho]K'  and  aspiring  desire.     There,  he 


reflected,  the  poor  became  wealthy,  the 
humble  great,  and  the  unknown  rose 
to  be  cardinals  and  nobles.  Thither, 
indeed,  a  poor  youth  had  walked  on 
foot,  and  there  afterwards  wore  the 
tiara  of  John  XXII. ;  there,  a  lowly 
student  of  Milan  had  beoome  the 
fourth  Pope  Pius,  and  a  bemng  firiar 
the  fifth ;  there,  a  jurist  <h  Bologna 
had  Ixicome  Gregory  XIII.,  and  a  herd 
boy  Sextus  Y.  Why  then  should  not 
Tasso  plan  the  outlines  of  a  lofty  am- 
bition] With  this  feeling  uf^iolding 
his  hope  he  rode  through  the  streets, 
and  went  to  the  palace  of  his  friend, 
Scipio  Gonzaga^  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Borne  had  sank  from  her  medisval 
dories.  Desolation  had  viaited  her 
auring  the  stay  of  the  pontifEs  at 
Avinion, — by  Italians  remembered  as 
anouier  ^Babylonian  woe.**  Bat  Mi- 
chael Anffelo  and  Bafbelle  had  revived 
its  splendour,  and  created  monaments 
as  nch  as  the  memorials  of  antiqaity 
which  had  been  destroyed.  The  Late- 
ran  Palace,  the  Via,  and  the  Boigo 
Felici ;  the  obelisks  in  front  of  §L 
Peter*B ;  and  the  pUlars  of  Antoninoi 
and  Trajan  were  restored  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  fourth  Pins ;  bat  mi 
barbarous  ansterity  shattered  the  Sep* 
tigenium,  and  threatened  the  tomb  of 
Cicilia  Metella,  the  Laocoon,  and  the 
Apollo ;  nor  was  he  easily  tamed 
from  these  projects  of  a  bigoted  icono- 
clastic zeal.  The  city,  however,  ww 
a^ain  rich,  and  the  papal  ooart  wai 
distinguished  by  as  mach  genios  ii 
splendour.  Such  was  the  shrine  of 
Tasso*s  ambitious  pilgrimage.  Ap- 
plauses, caresses,  promises^  ahowered 
on  him  for  a  time  ;  his  poetiy  was 
admired,  but  no  one  womd  pn 
him  to  the  Pope,  for  selfishneflB 
then  in  the  ascendant^  and 
Romo!  venalia  was  once  more  true. 
His  patrons,  too,  wished  to  be  Im 
masters,  but  would  not  aid  him  in  thr 
accomplishment  of  his  desire.  Finally, 
when  he  had  wasted  mach  time  in 
Rome,  he  found  that  no  prospect  uf 
success  existed  there  ;  and  four  months 
after  his  arrival,  having  obtained  per- 
mission to  reside  at  Naples,  started  fiir 
that  ci^. 

At  Naples  he  retired  to  a  qidei  and 
picturesque  monastery  overlookiiig  the 
bay,  where  he  was  visited  byaU  tfas 
learned  men  of  the  city.  lie  onee 
more  breathed  pleasure  in  life.    ML 
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his  a&tieipatioa  of  .reoovering  hia  pro- 
perty was  disappointed.  Here  he  was 
inTited  by  a  finend  to  pass  the  season 
in  a  castle  at  Bivaodo  on  the  Abruzzi 
Hills, — an  old  feudal  erection,  sur- 
rounded by  woods,  and  enlivened  br 
the  euphonious  fluency  of  its  improvi- 
satorL  Amusements  suiting  his  tastes 
were  here  abundant ;  but  there  was  no 
<uiiet  in  his  heart,  and  he  returned  to 
Naples,  and  then  in  poverty  to  Rome, 
and  next  in  be^mury  to  the  convent 
of  Santa  Maria  M  uova,  where  ch&rity 
sapported  this  mij^htv  bard  of  Sorrento. 
Well  might  Niocola  Viliani  upbraid 
with  Intter  satire  the  age  that  allowed 
such  a  poet  as  Tasso,  in  such  a  country 
as  Italy,  to  hide  himself  from  the 
shame  of  public  mendicancy  among 
the  destitute  sick : — 

"Oh  Italy! 
U«  had  not  whence^  or  coat  or  loaf  to  buy, 
In  common  wanls  midst  pauper-dck  he 

i*y; 

Or  stood  with  vagrants  by  the  public  way, 
In  rag«  and  tattera,  pennileaa  and  poor ; 
And  all  but  begged  at  every  church's  door." 

This  was  the  last  ebb  of  his  fortune. 
From  that  time  it  gradually  roee, 
though  never  to  prosperity.  The  Tus- 
can prince  sent  him  a  gift ;  he  was 
invited  to  Florence  and  Mantua ;  and 
though  the  malignity  of  the  Ferraran 
tyrant,  Alfonso,  continued  to  pursue 
him,  he  went  half  happily  to  the  Flo- 
rentine capital,  where  the  Duke,  his 
consort,  all  the  Medici,  all  the  acade- 
mies,— except  the  envious  Delia  Crudca, 
— all  the  men  of  letters,  and  nearly  the 
whole  population  came  forth  to  wel- 
come him.  Honour  iwured  from  every 
palace,  and  from  every  humble  hearth 
— a  new  illustration  of  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  this  poet's  career.  Now 
adulated  by  the  wearers  of  crowns, — 
now  spit  u]M)n  as  a  maniac, — now 
caressed  by  all  the  beauty  of  Italy, — 
now  thi-urft  behind  iron  bars  into  a 
<lunj^*ou. — once  exalted  to  the  splen- 
dours of  a  Roman  victor,  and  then 
iiriven  hungry  and  naked  into  an 
a»«yluni  of  the  poor : — how  varied 
w.as  hi.s  career — how  inconstant  the 
fortune  that  attended  him  !  And  now 
he  wiis  the  cpiosure  of  a  triumphal 
show  ;  l»ut  the  restlessness  so  remark- 
.aMe  in  hiin  since  his  impris<inment  kept 
hiui  waudtTing  still.  Between  Rome, 
and  Naples,  and  Florence,  he  was  conti- 
nually moving.     His  lyrics,  meanwhile. 


flowed  perennially  from  an  imagination 
more  exuberant  than  ever,  though 
matured  from  the  sparkling  silver  of 
his  early  lays  to  a  sober  tinge  of  sold. 
Sometimes  amid  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican  in  Rome,— sometimes  near  the 
scenes  of  his  youth,  time  glided  away  ; 
and  now  a  devout,  melancholy,  feeble 
man  of  fifty-one,  he  saw  the  richest 
crown  of  poetic  fiime  descending  on 
his  head.  It  was  decreed  that  he 
should  be  honoured  by  the  Coronation 
of  the  Laurel  in  the  capitol  of  Rome. 
Petrarca  had  so  been  glorified ;  but 
Barabello,  the  fiintastic  poetaster  to 
Leo  X,  had  been  also  selected  to  wear 
such  a  trophy.  Tasso,  too,  felt  that  he 
was  dying,  and  was  disinclined  to  make 
another  sacrifice  to  vanity.  £very 
poet  in  Italy,  nevertheless,  was  com- 
posing an  ode  of  gratulation ;  the 
streets  of  Rome  were  prepared ;  the 
marbles  of  the  Capitol  were  adorned, 
and  throngs  from  every  province 
crowded  to  witness  the  triumpn  of  the 
minstrel  they  loved. 

But  Torquato  desired  rather  to  sit 
peacefully  under  his  oak  in  the  garden  of 
ot  Onofno  than  to  form  a  spectacle  for 
the  populace  of  Rome.  His  mind  was 
now  calmed  to  a  placid  repose ;  ambition 
had  gone,  and  contented  piety  occupied 
its  pmce.  He  could  now  live  in  inde- 
pendence, for  the  favour  of  the  world 
was  rising  on  him ;  his  only  wish  was  for 
the  serenity  of  an  old  a^e  passed  in 
perfecting  untinished  works,  and  be- 
queathing the  last  fruits  of  his  genius 
to  the  chddren  of  the  generation  which 
surrounded  him.  Still  the  Romans 
would  not  be  disappointed  of  their 
pomp,  and  all  the  preparations  were 
made  for  crowning  Tasso  in  the  CapitoL 

But  he  had  felt  a  prophetic  forebod- 
ing of  his  death.  He  had  eaten  some 
sweet  cakes,  and  illness  now  came 
n^xidly  upon  him.  Retiring  into  the 
convent  of  Saint  Onofrio,  he  wrote  a 
fiurewell  to  his  friends;  and  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1595,  his  malady  became  so 
severe  that  the  physicians  gave  him  up. 
An  universal  gloom  spread  around 
with  this  announcement.  He  was  borne 
to  a  chapel,  and  piously  received  the 
sacrament.  Hence  he  was  carried  to 
his  bed  in  the  arms  of  the  brethren. 
They  asked  him  about  his  will,  and  he 
said  none  was  needed ;  about  his 
monument,  and  he  answered — a  simple 
tablet  to  cover  his  grave.  Then  givmg 
some  last  direcUona,  he  pre«ed  a  em- 
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cini  to  Ilia  b«>iiuMn,  nuil  suUiideil  into  a 
«alT«  <'«poctancY  of  ileath,  in  which  he 
romivuind  half  slumbering  during  seven 
dajR.  At  last^  on  tlie  25th  of  April, 
having  consoled  himself  with  ever^ 
religious  rite,  he  sang  a  hymn  until  his 
breath  failed,  and  then  once  more  em- 
bracing the  cross,  repeatetl  tlie  words, 
"  In  manuM  tuas,  Domine  f  -  but  before 
tlie  sentence  could  lie  ended  the  thread 
was  cut,  and  a  guod  atid  a  great  man 
|)aMt  from  the  earth. 

The  honours  intended  for  his  life 
were  in  othtT  forms  lavished  on  his 
reniaiiiH,  and  these  were  afterwards 
privately  laid  at  evening  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Ouofrio.  No  monument  or 
inscription  was  then  dedicated  to  hia 
mtmiury,  but  a  few  years  afterwards  a 
white  marble  slab  was  ])laced  over  the 
8pot,  and  again  at  a  later  period  a 
stalelv  memorial  was  blazoned  with  a 
rt[»lcn<lid  reconl  of  Ids  worth.  Medals 
of  him  were  struck ;  a  colossal  statue, 
rrowned  with  laurel,  was  raised  at 
iVr^^amo,  ami  another  at  Padua,  while 
1 1  id  lineaments  were  cut  on  gems  and 
canieus,  which  preserved  for  ages  the 
similitude  of  his  manly  and  poetical 
beauty. 

Faults  Tasso  had — vanity,  pride, 
susceptibility  of  offence,  deep  passions, 
and  addiction  to  vain  reveries  ;  but 
he  was  pious,  noble,  capable  of  heroic 
frientlnhip,  forgiving,  and  full  of  the 
more  magnanimous  instincts  of  our 
nature.  His  virtues,  in  the  end,  con- 
ouered  his  failings.  Torquato  Tasso, 
therefore,  as  he  was  in  Italy  the  de- 
light  of  his  own  age,  may  well  be  for 
her  the  glory  of  every  other. 


JOHANNES  RONGE. 

Johannes  Rongr  is  a  name  which  the 
last  few  years  have  made  well  known 
to  the  world.  lie  is  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  the  new  Catholic  partv  of 
Crermany,  and  the  comjKinion  of  tnose 
who  desire  to  wed  free  thought  in 
religion  to  free  action  in  political 
matters.  Bred  amid  the  dim  traditions 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  nurtured 
and  educated  in  the  midst  of  serfs,  his 
is  a  mind  which  has  struggled  free 
from  the  winding  shroud  of  old  super- 
stitions, and  cast  off  the  grave-clothes 
of  pitssive  ol>c<iience  to  those  who 
claim  a  divine  right  to  do  wi-ong  ;  and 
when  EumjH?  lately  heaveii  with  thoao 


convulBioDB  which  t^reatmad  to  i 
the  foundationa  upon  which  the  ihitNiA 
of  the  despotic  ruler,  and  the  alter  of 
the  priest  who  asBumes  to  be  in&Uible, 
have  been  plaoecL  Bonge  came  forth 
with  his  free  inina--hi8  earnest  enthu- 
siasm— ^his  powerful  intellect— «nd  hit 
burning  eloquence  to  bring  order  to  a 
society  lapsing  into  chaoi^  and  to 
preach  a  &ith  Bucfa  as  free  men  might 
live  by  and  die  for. 

That  Bonge  dared  to  do  this  in  Aus- 
tria is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he 
was  exposed  to  persecation.  Ihe 
rulers,  spiritual  and  temporal^  who 
owe  their  power  to  the  ignorance  and 
degradation  of  the  people,  wonld  have 
been  false  to  their  own  poliejand  them- 
selves, if  they  had  left  such  a  man  free 
to  shed  his  clear  calm  light  amid  the 
surrounding  darkness — to  speak  out 
from  the  depths  of  his  heart  the  dic- 
tates of  his  private  judgment — ^to  teach 
men  that  they  have  souls  which  must 
be  saved  by  tiiemselyes,  and  not  vica- 
riously by  the  orisons  of  a  priest^  and 
to  show  them  that  if  they  would  make 
themselves  tit  for  the  world  to  come, 
they  must  make  the  w<nid  that  is 
fit  for  them.  Such  a  man  was  the  most 
dangerous  of  revolutionists, — ^fiur  mons 
to  be  dreaded  than  they  who  preached 
unmitigated  physical  force,  and  looked 
to  the  sworu  alone  for  emancipation. 
He  brought  hearty  faith,  enthusiasm, 
brain,  as  well  as  power  to  the  task; 
and  not  only  invested  liberty  with  the 
appearance  of  temporal  dlemnhilily, 
but  threw  around  it  the  halo  of  sano- 
tity.  Had  Bonge  been  soffored  to  con- 
tinue his  labours,  his  followers  might 
have  been  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  his  armies  what  the  Ironsides  of 
Cromwell,  who  prayed  and  fou||^  with 
equal  fervour,  were  to  the  eayalieta  of 
Charles  I.;  but  fiUe  has  registered 
in  its  inscrutable  degrees  another 
destiny  and  a  di£fiBrent  miMign  fiyr 
Ronge.  Hie  tide  of  agitation  and 
revolt  which  had  flowed  oyer  £unqpe, 
bearing  with  it  new  ideas  and  new 
motives  of  action — ^which  dashed  peo- 
nies against  kings  till  the  role  oT^ie 
few  seemeii  on  the  veige  of  annihila- 
tion, subsided  almost  as  qnicfcly  as  it 
came,  but  subsided  like  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  leaving  a  soil  pralifie  in 
thought  for  a  oominff  generadon.  Hit 
array  of  the  roused  mnltitadee  ww 
scattered  to  the  windsy  and  thsir  ybiei» 
hushed  at  the  bidding  of  poviwr  ««  • 
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gale  miglit  be  at  the  wave  of  the 
magician's  wand.  The  land  became  a 
camp,  and  soldiers,  drawn  from  the 
most  barbarous  of  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces, at  once  the  makers  and  aomi- 
nistrators  of  the  law — judges  and 
executioners.  Free  thought  was  pro- 
hibited— private  opinion  made  a  crmie. 
Men  were  thenceforth  to  think  by 
square  and  plumb-line.  Free  words 
were  not  to  be  spoken,  and  action, 
bearing  the  semblance  of  freedom,  was 
put  down  by  the  fire  of  a  platoon. 
Such  was  not  the  atmosphere  in  which 
a  man  like  Bonge  could  exist.  He 
could  not  still  the  beatings  of  his 
heart,  nor  chain  up  the  eloquent 
tongue,  on  the  accents  of  which  thou- 
sands hung  entranced.  He  could  not 
obey  human  authority  when  he  felt 
that  it  was  opposed  to  Divine  law. 
Like  most  men  who  plav  a  prominent 
part  on  the  sta^e  of  life,  and  mould 
the  form  of  the  future,  he  felt  he  had 
that  to  do  which  he  was  bidden  to 
perform  by  a  higher  power  than  an 
earthly  monarch.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
lie  was  permeated  by  that  enthusiasm 
wliich  is  evinced  by  those  who  believe 
their  errand  is  from  on  high,  and  who, 
despising  mere  man-made  law,  contemn 
prohibition,  and  brave  danger  with 
that  determination  and  devotedness 
which  spring  from  the  innate  sense  of 
a  sacred  duty  to  be  performed.  Thus 
infiuenced  Bonge  persevered,  and  the 
result  is,  that  he  is  in  England  a  pro- 
scribed outlaw. 

It  is  the  glory  of  England  that  her 
soil  is  the  only  one  in  Europe  upon 
which  the  persecuted  is  safe,  and  the 
outcast  may  find  a  home.  It  is  not 
only  her  glory,  but  one  of  the  sources 
of  her  power — one  of  the  springs 
of  the  freedom  she  enjoys.  We  are 
a  composite  race,  made  up  of  almost 
every  nation  upon  the  race  of  the 
earth.  The  races  of  Europe  are  con- 
tinually mingling  their  blood  with 
ours,  and  they  send  us  as  their  repre- 
sentatives their  wisest,  their  bravest, 
and  their  best.  The  grovelling,  the 
timid,  the  mean,  and  the  stupid,  who 
can  bend  their  patient  necks  beneath 
the  heaviest  yoke  of  serfdom,  and  bow 
to  superstitions  as  gross  as  those  of 
paganism  may  stay  at  home  in  peace. 
They  are  the  fit  instruments  of  ty- 
ranny ;  but  those  who  are  wise  enough 
to  frown  down  the  dogmas  which 
enchain  the  soul, — free  enough  to  pant 


for  liberty  of  action,  and  brave  enough 
to  speak  out  what  they  think,  and  try 
to  translate  it  into  the  practical  lan- 
guage of  effort,  are  too  dangerous  to 
be  tolerated  in  the  land  of  their  birth, 
from  which,  escaping  with  bare  life, 
they  fly  to  the  island-home  of  liberty, 
there  to  mingle  their  free  thoughts 
with  those  of  a  nation  of  freemen,  and 
send  back  into  the  night  from  which 
thev  have  emerged  some  rays  of  liffht 
which  luay  yet  kindle  into  the  full 
glare  of  noonday. 

Johannes  Bonge  is  one  of  these 
high  spirits  whose  career,  unfinished 
as  it  is,  we  would  not  have  unchro- 
nicled  ;  and  we  have  the  satisfisu;tion  ot 
knowing  that  although  our  words  may 
fall  short  of  the  nobility  of  the  theme, 
they  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of 
correctness,  as  they  are  founded  upon 
the  relation  which  we  had  from  Bonge 
himseL^  and  upon  the  materials  which 
he  placed  at  our  disposal. 

Johannes  Bonge  was  bom  at  the 
village  of  Bischo&walde,  in  the  midst 
of  the  mountains  of  Silesia.  The  hour 
of  his  birth  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  famous  battle  of  Leipsig,  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1813.  Mtmv  years 
after  this  event  the  directing  elders  of 
his  church  at  Breslau,  on  presentiujg 
him  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  his 
birthday,  referring  to  this  coincidence, 
said:  —  "The  hot  fight,  the  cannon- 
thunder  which  roused  the  world  in  the 
hour  of  your  birth,  when  national 
independence  only  was  won,  not  yet 
the  inner  freedom  of  nations — when 
the  fate  of  princes  was  decided — ^this 
cannon-thunder  must  have  entered 
deep  into  your  new-bom  heart ;  and 
have  been  the  God-child*8  gift  pro- 
phetic of  your  great  career.*'  Getting 
away  from  cannon-roarings  and  swad- 
dling clothes,  young  Johannes  em- 
ployed his  early  years,  ranging  from 
the  sixth  to  the  twelfth,  in  easv  service 
on  his  father's  farm,  keeping  the  sheep 
to  wit.  In  a  school  belonging  to  the 
village  he  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher ;  he  got  the  catechism  by  heart, 
and  bible  history,  whilst  engaged  in 
his  bucolic  duties ;  geography  and  the 
history  of  Silesia  he  Teamed  during 
his  last  year  at  school  In  the  year 
1827,  his  father  was  persuaded  to  send 
him  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Niessen^ 
and  here  he  remained  at  studv  til# 
1836.  Bonge  adopted  the  clerical  pro- 
fession,  as   harmonizing    moat   com-i 
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pleti'ly  witli  his  own  diRpotsition  and  love 
of  ttwu'hinj?.     Ho  lia<l  already  passed 
hiH  one  year  of  military  service,  and 
in    l)uoeni]>er,   1839,  he    entered    the 
rViertt-Si'niinary,  and  ^nt  prepared  in 
ivj^ular  urder  for  the  prieat*8  office.  The 
next  year,    184(),   Ronge  came  out  a 
full-blown   priest,  and  was  a]>pointed 
to  the  care  of  Grotkau  as  i)reacher,  or 
chaplain.    Not  long  had   no  been  in 
this  duty,  when  he  found  out  that  to 
be  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  he  must 
I>art  from  all  his  self-respect,  and  8ul>- 
mit  himself  to  become  a  mere  co^  in 
the  ^eat  wheel  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
which  at  the  same  time  ground  out 
pniyers  and  persecutions  for  mankind. 
Ronj^e  thougnt  of  the  visionary  idea  of 
f»erH(>nal  independence  for  tlie  Romish 
prit'st,   and   even    refuseil   to    comply 
with  the  demands  of  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  in  having  his  bright,  black, 
curling    locks    shorn    off   in    priestly 
f;ushion,  and  in  doffing  the   students 
coat  which  he  had  l)een  ai^customed  to 
we.ir.     This  was  his  first  difficulty  in 
the   matter  of  coats  ;  we  shall  come 
u\Hm  another  presently.     Rather  an 
unquiet  priest    Rouge    ap])ear8    even 
now  ;  but  he  has  got  sometliing  else 
upon  his  anvil,  whicii,  when  hammered 
out,  will  he  a  deadly  weapon  against  the 
Pajjacy.    Some  vehement  ultramontane 
arningemciits  having  l)een  made  in  the 
adniinisti-ation  of  the  see  of  Breslau, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
cliapt<;r  ;  ami  no  one  having  Uie  courage 
to  tutor  tlie  genenil  indignation,  Ronge 
stepjKMl  forth  as  the  accus«^r,  and  wrote 
a  strong  article  in  the   *'  Vaterlands- 
bliitter,"  which  was  conducted  by  the 
unfortunate  Ro>)ert  Blum.    The  article 
was  cntiiltMl,  *'  Rome  and  the  Chapter 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Breslau ;"  it  ex- 
ik)scmI  with  merciless  truthfulness  the  ; 
intrigues    and    falseness  of   the  men 
it  attacked,  and  drew  immense  atten- 
tion to  it.    Of  course  Ronge  must  have 
(^Icidated  on  the  conse<iuences  of  so 
lK>ld  an  act.    This  occurred  in  the  close 
of  the  year  1842  ;  the  administrator  of 
the  diocese  demande<l  Ronge  to  retract 
the  article,  wliich  of  course  he  refused 
to    do,    and    suspension    ensued,  and 
condemnation   to  the   clerical  prison. 
l^>uge  ha<i  to  leave  Gn>tkau ;  before 
doing  HO,  however,  the  whole  popular 
tion  signetl  a  testimonial  of  his  irre- 
proachable   mond  and   religious  con- 
duct, anil  of  their  regret  at  losing  him 
art  their  teacher  and  jKUitor  ;  the  muui- 


ciT«al  government  of  Orotkaii  save  liim 
a  like  official  testimonial ;  which  were 
valuable    in  his   defence  against    the 
priestly  insinuations  which  were  ut^ 
tered  thick  and  threefold  against  him. 
lionge  then  retreated  to  Xaurahiitte, 
near  Gleichwitz,  in  Upper  Silesiai  and 
was  tliere   engsiged  as  chaplain  and 
teacher    of  the   school    in  the    iron- 
foundry.    In  addition  to  these  duties, 
Ronge    was    diligently    employed    in 
study,  and  in  forging  more  not  thun- 
derl)olts  which  he  let  fly  at  different 
times  in  Blum's  paper,  upon  the  bloated 
hierarchy.    After  an  e^hteen-months' 
occujNition    in    Laurahiitte,  the    time 
came  for  him  to  discharge  the  whole  of 
his  heavy  guns  at  them.     In  August, 
1844,  the  celebrated  exhibition  of  the 
holy  coat  at  Treves  took  place,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  deluded  pil- 
grims were  induced  to  visit  the  relic. 
A  sight  BO  sad  as  this,  of  myriads  of 
human    creatures  with    souls  within 
them,  rushing  blindly  on  from  all  the 
states  of  Germany  and  neighbouring 
countries  to  offer  their  homage  to  an 
old   tailor-made  god,  to  an  old  rag, 
stirred    up    the    deepest   feelinfis    in 
Ilonge*s  spirit — pity  for  the  deluded 
victims,  and  intense  abhorrenoe  of  the 
guiltv  tricks  of  the  godless  deluden. 
On  the  Ist  of  October,  1844,  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  letter  to  Anioldi,  the 
Bishop  of  Treves,  on  tba  subject  of  the 
coat ;  the  letter  appeared  on  the  16th 
in  Blum's  journal,  and  as  it  was  the 
commencement  of  those  vehement  con- 
vuLiions    which     shortly     afterwards 
shook  the  whole  fatherumd,  we  must 
transcribe  a  passage  or  two  to  show 
the  kind  of  its  mettle:  ''That  report 
wluch  for  a  time  sounded  to  our  ears 
like  a  mere  fable,  a  mere  tale,  that 
Bishop  Amoldi,  of  Treves^  had  exhi- 
bited a  garment,  called   Uia  coat  of 
Christ,  for  veneration    and    religious 
spectacle,  you,  Christians  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  have  already  heard  of 
it ;  you,  teachers  of  the  German  nation, 
have  already  heard  of  it ;  vou,  men  of 
Gemianv,  know  that  this  fronsy  is  not 
a  fable,  but  a  reality  and  truth.    Five 
huiulred  thousand  persons  have  already, 
according  to  the  latest  account^  made 
their    pugrimage    to    this   relic,  and 
thousands    more   are    dailv    flocking 
thither,    especiallv   since    it    became 
known  that  the  above-mentiomejd  gar- 
ment has  healed  the  sick  and  worsed 
miracles!     The  fiune  of  this  occurs 
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Ttnce  nmneth  through  the  length  aiid 
breadth  of  all  nations  while  priests  in 
France  have  asserted  that  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  real  coat  of  Christ, 
the  one  at  Treyes  being  spurious.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  idol's  festival ;  for  many  thou- 
sands of  the  credulous  multitude  are 
misled,  and  offer  devotion  and  venera- 
tion, owed  exclusively  to  God,  to  a 
snurment,  the  work  of  man's  hands. 
Bishop  Amoldi,  of  Treves,  while  ad- 
dressing your  lordship,  I  call  upon  you 
— by  the  authority  of  my  office  and 
vocation  as  a  priest — in  the  name  of 
Christianity  ana  as  a  (German  national 
teacher — ^in  the  name  of  the  German 
nation,  and,  in  the  name  of  all  national 
instructors,  to  abolish  the  unchristian- 
like  spectacle  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
holy  coat,  to  conceal  the  garment  from 
the  public  view,  and  to  avoid  making 
the  offence  greater  than  it  already  is  ! 
For  do  you  not  know — as  a  bishop  you 
ought  to  know  it — that  the  Author  of 
the  Christian  religion  has  not  left  his 
coat,  but  his   Spirit,  to   his  disciples 
and  followers  !     Christ's  coat,  Bianop 
Amoldi,  of  Treves,  is  the  property  of 
his  executioners.     Do  you  not  know— 
as  a  bishop  you  ought  to  know  it — that 
Christ  has  taught,  ^  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  1 '  and  Goa 
can   be   honoured,  not  merely  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  or  at  Treves,  near 
the  holy  coat,  but  every  where  ?    Do 
you  not  know — as  a  bishop  you  ought 
to  know  it — that  the  gospel  expressly 
prohibits    the    veneration    of    every 
im^ige  and  relic  1     Finally,  do  you  not 
know — as  a  bishop  you  ought  to  know 
this   as   well — that    the    healthy   and 
vigorous  mind  of  the  German  nation 
did  not  become  so  degraded  as  to  wor- 
ship relics,  until   the  crusades  of  the 
thirteenth  and   fourteenth  centuries ; 
and  then  only  was  its  noble  idea  of  the 
Divine    Being,   which   had    been  im- 
pressed upon  it  by  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, darkened  by  all  kinds  of  fables 
and  tales  brought  from  the  East.    And 
now,   my   friend,   Bishop  Amoldi,    of 
Treves,  you  are,  I  am  persuaded  con- 
vinced of  all  this,  and  understand  it 
probably   l^etter    than   I  am    able   to 
unfold  it  to  you.   You  are  well  aware  of 
the  consequences  which  the  idolatrous 
veneration  of  relics  and  other  supersti- 
tions  have    brought   upon    Grermany,  1 
viz.,  its  spiritual,  as  well  as  its  outward  ' 
or  visible  bondage  ;  and  yet  you  boldly 


exhibit  your  relic  for  public  veneration. 
But  if^  perhaps  you  did  not  know  all 
this,  and  your  only  object  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  relic  was  the  salvation  of 
Christendom,    you    would    still    have 
laid  a  double  guilt  on  your  conscience, 
from  which  you  cannot  clear  yourself. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  unpardonable  of 
you,  that  if  the  said  garment  really  pos- 
sesses a  power  of  healing,  you  should 
have  withheld  it  from  suffering  mankind 
until  the  year  1844.    And  in  the  next 
place,  it  is  unpardonable  to  take  obla- 
tions of  money  from  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims.   In  other  words, 
is  it  not  unpardonable  of  you,  as  a  bishop, 
to  take  money  from  the  starving  poor 
of  our  people?     EEave  you  not  had 
occasion  to  observe,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that    himdreds  were   driven   by 
want  to  desperate  revolts,  and  have 
become  the  victims  of  death  ?    Besides, 
let  me  caution  you  not  to  be  deceived 
by  the  fiockinff  together  of  hundreds 
of  thousands ;  oelieve  me,  that  whilst 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans,  full 
of  ardour,  are  hastening  to  Treves,  mil- 
lions like  myself  are  left  behind,  filled 
with  deep  horror  and  bitter  vexation 
at  ^our  disgraceful  exhibition.    This 
feelmg  is  existing  now  not  only  among 
the  various  ranks  of  the  community, 
but  even  the   learned — yea,  even  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  is  disgusted 
with  it.    Be  assured  the  judgment  of 
God  will  certainly  overtake  you  sooner 
than   you  suspect.    The  historian  al- 
ready seizes  his  pen,  making  known 
your  name,  Amoldi,  for  contempt  to 
the  present  age,  and  to  posterity,  hy 
marking  you  as  the  Tetzel  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.'    The  letter  from  which 
we  have  made  these  racy  and  intelligi- 
ble selections  was  dated   October   1, 
1844.     His  fingers  had  itched  to  pen 
it,  and  when  he  had  despatched  it,  he 
began  for  the  first  time  to  calculate  on 
the  issue,  and  waited  with  great  anxiety 
to  know  the  result.    On  the  18th  it 
appeared  unmutilated,  which  was  owing 
to  the  censor  of  the  press  being  a  Pro- 
testant, and  highly  disgusted  at  the 
Treves  clothes'  exhibition.    What  effect 
this  detonating  missive  had  upon  the 
refined  and  Ajute  sensibility  of  Bishop 
Amoldi  may  be   in  a  measure  sup 
posed ;    but    his  feelings    are    hardly 
translatable      into     our     vernacular. 
Rouge's  superiors  were  soon  after  their 
game,  and  on  the  29th  of  October,  Dr. 
Lattussek,  the  Administrator  of  the 
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Dioo^ae  of  Breftlau,  sent  to  Rouge 
demandiug  him  to  withdraw  tlie  fiery 
brochure.  Thifl  epincopal  mandate 
reached  the  tranHgreaaor  on  the  19th 
of  November,  btit  fomul  him  hardened 
and  by  no  mean»  inclined  to  retract. 
The  prieata  however  hjwl  another  pUm 
in  reailineas  with  wliich  to  Duniflh  tneir 
scourger ;  they  intrigue<i  to  ruin 
llonge^H  Hchool  in  LAiirahtitte,  in  which 
deHign  tliey  were  pretty  successful. 
Ui»ngc  had  to  leave.  On  the  4th  of 
November,  Konge  deiKirted  from  Lau- 
rahutte,  and  remained  for  a  few  days 
with  his  bn>ther  at  Opj)eln  ;  after  that 
he  HI  lent  a  fortnight  with  C*ount  Rei- 
chiMiWch,  in  Waltdurf,  and  while  here 
it  wari  that  the  episcopal  Hnmmons  to 
ri'tract  his  letter  reached  him ;  he  stayed 
alHt>  a  few  days  at  Neisse,  where  the 
HrHt  tuldrcHS  was  presented  t^)  him, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  assured 
him  that  they  were  ready  to  renounce 
their  connexion  with  Home.  On  the 
:23nl  of  Noveml»er,  Ronge  advanced 
onwards  U)  Bi-eslau,  the  hea<l  quarters 
of  the  tiltrainontmists.  On  the  4th  of 
l)e<.*oiiiber.  Dr.  Ijattiissek  publicly  ex- 
coniniuniciited  Ronge,  who,  in  return 
for  tlu^  compliment,  VH?gan  to  lu'u^ten 
the  publicjition  of  the  works  he  had 
communce<l  at  Laurahlitte,  wliich  all 
aime<l  at  the  same  ]>oint  as  hid  letter. 
From  many  towns  addresses  and  con- 
gratulations now  l)eg:in  to  jxiur  in 
upon  Ronge  ;  his  letter  had  set  the 
whole  Catholic  fatherland  by  the  ears 
and  given  him  a  notoriety.  Several 
Catholic  priests,  many  well-oducated  of 
the  Catnolic  laity,  now  renounced 
their  connexion  with  Rome,  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Regenbrecht,  a  member 
of  the  cathedral  chapter  of  BresUiu 
ami  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  the 
University.  Tlie  next  thing  was  to 
organize  the  numerous  sececlers  from 
the  church  of  Rome  into  a  new  church. 
This  was  a  ditficult  matter,  as  at  the 
begbming  of  the  movement  the  Prus- 
sian government  woidd  not  allow 
public  meetings  to  l)e  held.  Early  in 
the  following  year,  however,  they  re- 
laxed their  restrictions  on  the  fresh 
offshoots  from  Rome,  in  the  ho|)e  of 
using  them  as  a  break  against  the  in- 
Huence  of  Austria  and  the  Pope. 
Rouge  found  a  moral  necessity  for  a 
new  church,  in  the  fact  of  the  im]X)s- 
sibility  of  continuing  in  the  old 
(.-atiiolic  community,  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  existing  l*rotestant  churches 


of  German^r  were  mostly 
churches  wludi  messured  oot  creeds 
to  their  members  by  the  snthority  of 
I&w,  and  thus  stunted  Uie  growth  of 
the  individual  eonscioiuiiee^  or  became 
in  the  hands  of  despotic  pnnoes  mere 
organs  of  a  crushing  political  tyranny. 
As  above  stated,  eanv  in  the  year  184^ 
Ronge  felt  himself  able  to  summon  all 
disaffected  Catholics  to  a  oonferenoe,  in 
which,  on  the  22nd  January,  he  pro- 
posed and  carried  the  fundaments] 
articles  and  principles  of  a  new  general 
Christian  diurcfa.  The  articles  adopted 
were  but  general  and  transitional, 
subject  to  subsequent  modification, 
amendment,  and  enlargement.  They 
embraced,  however,  a  final  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  a  reocMniition 
of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, a  rejection  of  auricular  confes- 
sion, celibacy,  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language  in  public  worship,  the  adora- 
tion of  saints,  relics,  and  pictures,  of 
fast<i,  pilgrimages,  and  all  the  super- 
stitious ceremonies  of  the  Bomish 
church  ;  while  the  freedom  of  the  lay 
members  of  the  new  church,  the  inde- 
ixjndenoe  and  equal  rights  of  all  mem- 
oers,  was  guaranteed.  After  the  pre- 
liminary conference  Ronge  and  the 
new  church  frequently  met,  and  more 
fully  developed  the  details  of  ttie  young 
orgjinization.  On  the  9th  Mai^ 
Ronge  was  fomiallv  elected  minister 
of  the  new  church  at  Breslan,  and 
publicly  renounced  his  title  of  Catholic 
priest.  Thus  a  prosperous  beginning 
was  accorded  to  tne  strug^  for  inde- 
pendent existence  and  orgamaation. 
Obstacles  were  not  wanting;  the 
Catholic  priests  used  to  send  their  paid 
mobs  to  disturb  the  meeting  anoto 
imperil  the  life  of  Ronge,  but  his  lion- 
heart  battled  ail  their  manoeuvres. 

Immediately  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  churdi  at  Breslau,  other 
towns  in  Prussia  and  throughout  all 
Germany  began  to  be  on  the  move  in 
the  same  direction,  and  to  aid  them  in 
their  efforts  Ronce  visited  as  many  as 
time  and  strengSi  would  allow  him. 
In  the  commencement  of  his  relbrm 
campaign  he  was  aided  by  Csersky,  a 
priest  who,  shortly  after  the  Mmar- 
ance  of  Roup's  letter  to  Aniold]|hiid 
separated,  with  his  small  congngatiaa 
at  Schneidemiihl,  from  the  HomUh 
church  ;  but  as  the  latter  adx^pted  % 
more  restricted  creed,  and  being  of  a 
vaciUating  tempersment^  and  wxoi^iit 
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upon  by  the   representations    of  the 
sCMe    cnurch    authorities,  the    union 
between  the  two  seoeders  was  but  of  a 
short  duration.    Meanwhile  a  general 
council  of  the  free  religious  congrega- 
tions had  met  at  Leipzig,  where  the  con- 
stitution and  doctrines  of  the  German 
Catholic  church  had  been  more  defi- 
nitely fixed  and  published.    After  this 
council  Bonge  felt  free  to  commence 
his  reform  tours  in  Germany,  and  first 
of  all  visited  Berlin,  where  a  congrega- 
tion had  been  formed  a  few  weeks  aJrcer 
the  establishment  of  that  at  Breslau. 
In  Berlin  Bonge  found  the  warmest 
and  highest  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of 
the  new  movement.  At  the  first  public 
service  the  great  building  was  crowded, 
and  thousands  of  people  olockaded  the 
doors  and  filled  the  streets,  rending 
the  air  with  their  exuberant  applause. 
The  citizens  of  Berlin  celebrated  the 
formation   of    the   new    church    with 
festivals    of    joy,  and  the    municipal 
government  guaranteed  an  annual  sum 
uf  1,000  thalers  for  its  support.     This 
was  in  the  end  of  March  ;  on  the  30th 
of  the  following  month  a  royal  cabinet 
order  was  issued  declaring  the  inten- 
tion of  the   government  to  assun^e  a 
neuti-al     attitude     towards    the    new 
inovenient,  a  determination   which  it 
would  have  been  highly  to  the  honour 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  have  kept. 
Early  in  April  Bonge  left  Berlin  and 
visited  Magdeburg,  Leipzig,  and  Dres- 
den, to  strengthen  the  rising  congrega- 
tions.    Enthusiasm  generally  attended 
his   career,   priests   and  lay  members 
kept  continually  forsaking  the  Boman 
church   and  attaching    themselves   to 
the     movement,      which     was     now 
assuming    a    formidable     appearance. 
Bonge  now  took  a  tour  of  East  Prussia, 
Several  Catholic  priests  in  this  province 
had  joined  the  movement.    Bonge  was 
greeted  with  a  hero's  welcome  in  most 
towns.     In  Koenigsberg,  twenty  thou- 
8an<l  citizens  turned  out  to  meet  him 
with  a  torchlight  procession.     Bonge's 
iiii-siiion  next  lay  in  Silesia,  which  was 
strongly  organized  in  favour  of  church 
reform  and  indej)en(lence.      The  first 
syno<l  was  held  ui  Silesia  on  the  15th  of 
August,    1845,  at  which   about  forty 
congregations,  containing  many  thou- 
sand members,  were  represented.    Up- 
\yer   Silesia   he   found  terribly  under 
priestly  influence,  and  consequently  in 
hot  animosity  towards  himself.     The 
whole  popidation  is  besotted  in  drunk- 


enness, clergy  as  well,  and  even  Toimg 
babies  in  the  cradle  are  taugnt  to 
drink.  However,  the  reformation  had 
got  a  hold,  even  on  this  degraded 
population,  and  several  congregations 
had  been  formed,  which,  about  the 
close  of  August,  Bonge  visited ;  and 
the  manner  of  his  reception  at  Tamo- 
witz,  a  small  mining  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laurahlitte,  we  shall 
here  indicate.  Bonge  went  to  this 
place,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation 
from  the  congregation,  to  induct  Mr. 
Wieczorek  as  minister.  He  arrived  in 
the  town  about  half-past  six  o'clock 
on  the  30th  of  August,  in  company 
with  his  brother  and  a  friend  from 
Laurahiitte.  Seemingly  unobserved, 
he  alighted  at  his  hotel,  and  some  of 
his  friends  came  quietly  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him,  ana  to  greet  his  arri- 
val with  a  little  private  serenading  by 
the  door  of  his  chamber.  Bonge  briefly 
but  heartily  thanked  his  friends  for 
their  kindness,  and  they  departed  as 
quietly  as  they  came.  At  about  half- 
past  eight  o'clock,  the  funeral  bell  was 
set  ringing  ;  and  at  this  signal  several 
himdrcd  orunken  men  surrounded  the 
hotel,  and  having  for  some  time  vio- 
lently shouted  out  "Long  live  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  IV.,"  bombarded  the 
house,  and  with  the  stones  which  they 
had  brought  with  them,  smashed  the 
windows,  and  broke  open  the  shutters 
and  doors.  Nothing  now  could  be 
heard  but  the  hollow  shouts  of  "  Bonge, 
out  with  him."  With  some  difficulty 
Bonge  made  for  a  little  kitchen,  where 
the  landlady  and  her  family  nad  al- 
ready gone  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  vehemence  of  the  mob.  A  sister 
of  the  landlady,  a  girl  of  some  spirit, 
proposed  that  Kongo  should  make  his 
escape  from  the  town  in  woman^s  or  in 
miner's  clothes,  which  she  engaged  to 

Srocure  for  him,  this,  however,  he 
id  not  do.  Only  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty could  the  armed  police  prevent 
the  savage  rabble  from  forcing  the 
house,  that  they  might  kill  Bonge. 
Bonge's  own  account  of  the  matter  is 
briefly  thus:— "The  police  director,  a 
Protestant,  was  insulted,  and  almost 
despaired  of  rescuing  me.  After  three 
hours  of  struggle,  ne  summoned  the 
Catholic  priests  of  the  town,  conmiand- 
ing  them  to  use  their  influence  with 
the  people.  The  poor  misguided  peo- 
ple, in  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of 
their  spiritual  guides,  said  in  astonish" 
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mcut, '  You  :u«ke(l  us  to  do  so,  and  now 
you  come  to  hinder  us.'  For  five  hours 
was  I  in  diuij^^ur  of  a  cruel  death.  At 
last  one  of  the  officers  sent  for  the 
miners,  and  tliese,  entering  the  town 
about  one  o'clock,  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing me.  These  fanatic  people  were 
instigated  by  the  priests,  who,  ei^ht 
days  before,  liad  given  them  absolution 
for  the  sin  of  killing  nie !  Although 
these  people  were  members  of  a  tem- 
fH^niuce  society,  the  priests  allowed 
them  for  that  evening  to  drink  spirits, 
an«l  gave  them  money  for  the  purpose." 
'j'lie  induction  of  the  minister,  in  con- 
se(|uence  of  this  disgraceful  disturb- 
ance, was  of  course  prevented,  and 
fionge  had  to  direct  nis  stepn  else- 
wither. 

Various  were  the  receptions  which 
lionge  met  with :  sometunes  his  ad- 
mirers bedecked  him  with  flower- 
crowns  ;  at  other  times,  men  who 
execrated  him  emulated  the  Tamowitz 
row,  and  rained  down  showers  of  stones 
upon  him,  or  pelted  him  with  tlie  most 
abominable  filth  they  could  lay  hold 
on.  ^^llile  at  Mainz,  an  experiment 
was  made  of  throwing  him  into  the 
Bhine,  which,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ceed. But  wherever  these  scenes  oc- 
curred, it  was  easy  to  see  that  tlie 
exasperated  priests,  whose  trade  he 
was  spoiling,  and  whose  occupation 
was  quickly  slipping  away  from  them, 
were  the  instigators,  the  prime  movers, 
in  all  the  rabble-tumults.  After  his 
tour  through  Silesia,  Konge  commenced 
a  reform  journey  through  tlie  south  of 
Ctermany.  On  the  18th  of  September 
he  was  present  at  a  synod  of  the  con- 
gregations of  south  Grermany,  which 
was  held  at  Stuttgard.  His  reception 
in  this  town  was  most  enthusiastic,  his 
journey  was  a  triumph,  and  poptilar 
applause  greeted  the  synod  all  through 
its  session.  Bonge  from  here  went  to 
Frankfort,  Worms,  Heidelberg,  and 
other  towns,  strengthening  them  in 
their  organization,  and  warning  them 
against  the  intrigues  of  Mettemich, 
wlio  was  now  engaged  in  wheedling 
the  King  of  Prussia  into  opposition  to 
the  new  churches.  This  magnaminous 
Prince,  a  true  type  of  an  Austrian  des- 
pot, had  fdready  forbidden  the  forma- 
tion of  any  free  congregations  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  had  even  set 
a  price  on  Konge's  head,  and  would 
have  given  a  deal  to  have  dealt  with 
that  troubloi^omo  personage  in  the  way 


his  peculiar  renurd  for  him  would  ha,WB 
pointed  out.  It  was  no  difficult  thing 
for  Mettemich  to  bamboozle  the  King 
of  Prussia ;  he  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  pliant  and  plastic  of  Princes  that 
Austrian  diplomatists  ever  had  to  do 
with.  Bon^  accordingly  learnt  on  the 
6th  of  October,  that  Mettemidi  and  his 
easily-led  friend,  the  King  of  'Promuk, 
had  determined  to  suppreaB  the  move- 
ment. Tlus,  however,  was  no  easy 
enteri)rise  they  had  taken  in  hand,  as 
there  were  now  about  two  hundred 
distinct  congregations,  which  contained 
upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand 
members,  most  of  them  men  of  intense 
enthusiasm  and  spirit,  pope-hater^ 
priest-haters,  and  univenal  deraot- 
haters.  The  only  thing  that  could  be 
done  to  affect  them,  would  be  to  let 
the  Jesuits  loose  upon  them,  to  impri- 
son and  outlaw  their  leaders ;  and  to 
neither  of  these  means  did  the  highly- 
belauded,  Protestant,  liberty -loving 
King  of  Prussia  feel  any  reluctance ! 
The  Jesuits  turned  round  on  him.  and 
complimented  him  and  their^dear 
Protestant  brethren "  of  the  Pnunan 
State  Church,  and  the  religious  King 
hastened  to  throw  himself  into  thur 
soft'  and  sUmy  embrace.  The  yils 
Jesuito-Protestant  plot,  however,  shall 
not  just  yet  take  effect ;  its  oonooeton 
must  have  to  nurse  their  wratii  for 
awhile,  other  circumstances  will  hy- 
and-b^  open  to  them  an  ovpartamtf 
to  spit  it  out,  directly  on  its  yictinii^ 
;  and  with  all  its  venom.  To  be  fine- 
'  warned  is  to  be  fore-armed ;  andBonga 
had  this  advantajo^eous  annour,  uj 
which  he  was  enabled,  for  a  time,  to 
hold  on  his  way,  brealung  down  hugs 
and  venerable  superstition,  opening  s 
path  for  the  full  development  of  reli- 
gious and  political  liberty,  and  thus  he 
could,  for  a  long  period,  baffle  the 
tyrants,  and  had  weU  nieh  broken  their 
power.  Towards  the  cfose  of  the  yesr 
1845,  the  vehement  popidar  enthusisfln 
which  acted  as  the  foster-nurse  of  the 
new  movement,  began  to  slacken  iti 
fire,  and  to  give  plaoB  to  other  feeliogL 
It  either  became  sobered  down  into 
laborious  and  earnest  struggles  for  1^ 
stronger  grounding  of  the  oongreia- 
tions,  or  sank  down  into  downri^^ 
apathy  or  hostility  towards  it;  nun 
especially  did  the  position  taken  ty 
the  King  and  government  of  "Prmnk 
in  complete  disregard  of  the  nml 
cabinet's  order  of  April,  l&ft5^  wIM 
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declared  their  detenhiued  neutral  po- 
ritioD  towards  the  movement^  tend  to 
the  awakening  of  the  latter.    During 
most  of  the  year  1846,  the  movement 
had  to  endure  the  hostile  attempts  of 
a  combination  of  Jesuits,  diplomatists, 
and  police,  to  strange  it.    The  whole 
machinery  of  the   Church   of   Home, 
with  all  its  manifold  ramifications  and 
appliances,  was  put  into  vigorous  mo- 
tion to  crush  its  bustling  opponent — 
means    which    only    they  who    have 
suffered    from    them    can  adequately 
appreciate,  were   employed  to  damn 
the  characters  of  all  the  leading  men 
in   the  new  reformation,  and  chiefly 
were  their  calumnious  weapons  turned 
against  ^onge.    The  Pope  ''gave  the 
word,  and  great  was  the  company  of 
those  who  published  it;**  through  all 
the  gradations  of  the  clei^,  through 
all  ue  private  and  public  places  of 
religious    service  were    the    slanders 
circulated,    and    most   sidtably  were 
they  made  to  meet  every  circumstance 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  damage  the 
reputation  of  a  man.    All  the  ingredi- 
ents of  a  thorough-bred  rascal,  iQl  the 
premeditated  viUanies  that  unite  in 
the    character    of    an    accomplished 
scoundrel,  were  alleged    to    exist  in 
Ilonge  ;  and  the  whole  power  of  Bom- 
ish  organization  was  put  in  motion  to 
«iissi»miuate  such   reports  as  were  at 
tlie  time  most  likely  to  affect  his  repu- 
tation and  to  distrov  his  influence.   To 
so  great  an  extent  have  these  ecclesi- 
jirftics  the   power  of  injuring  a  man, 
tliat,  as  we  have  heard  Ronge  himself 
s:iy,  they  can  make  even  a  man  s  best 
and    most    intimate    friends    become 
suspicious  of  him.    Nor  is  there  a  man 
ujxin   earth   so   comi>etent  to  give   a 
testimony  on  this  point  a«  Ronge.     In 
his  own  jX'Fson  and  reputation  has  he 
rt*oeive<i  the  full  weight  of  their  secret 
but  scorcliing  slanders ;   but  none   of 
tht^se  thin«^  moved  him  one  inch  from 
the  path  into  which  he  hatl  been  called. 
He  liad  too  much  of  a  hero-heart  to 
qu.aii  l>cfore  the  growliugs  of  the  beast 
into  whose  very  den  he  had  gone  for 
the  purpose  of  Iwarding  him.  fie  knew 
all   that   Would  come   liefore   he   took 
a  single  Ht«'p ;  and  an  approving  con- 
hienoe,  and  a  devout  confidence  in  the 
inherent  might  of  the  truth  wliich  he 
hj»:ike,  made  it  iiniK)ssible  for  him  to 
do  other  than  Mow  his  horn  with  still 
louder  and  stronger  blasts  round  the 
walU  iti  th»'  P:i|».iry.    Thus,  too,  he  did 


proceed,  and  during  the  Polish  insop- 
rection  in  Cracow,  he  travelled  about 
in  SilesiiL  forming  new  congregations, 
spite  of  tne  threats  of  the  government 
to  punish  and  imprison  mm.  As  a 
proof  that  the  movement  had  not  been 
suppressed  through  the  efforts  and  in- 
tentions of  the  ro3ral  despot,  Ronge 
informs  us  that  the  congregations  m 
this  province  had  now  increased  to 
fifty,  which  contained  about  fifty  thou- 
sand members.  In  his  progress,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  came  out  of  the 
villages  to  the  towns,  to  hear  the 
reform  addresses.  The  citizens  lent 
him  their  largest  churehes,  althou^ 
the  police  endeavoured  to  prevent  it. 
If  the  number  of  people  was  too  large 
for  a  church,  or  if  one  could  not  be 
obtained,  service  was  then  celebrated 
in  the  open  air.  The  agents  of  des- 
potism were  utterly  foiled  to  suppress 
the  enthusiasm. 

Bonge,  in  this  journey,  had  regularly 
an  audience  of  from  three  thousand  to 
six  thousand  persons,  and  sometimes 
even  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand. 
hi  October,  1846,  he  had  determined 
to  be  present  at  a  synod  at  Magdeburg, 
and  went  first  to  Berlin  to  meet  the 
congregation.  On  arriving  at  the 
chureh,  a  policeman  handed  him  a 
rescript  bv  the  ministry,  forbidding 
him  to  address  the  congregation ;  and 
by  the  same  functionary  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  must  not  proceed  to 
Magdeburg.  Ronge  in  reply  sent  a 
protest  to  the  ministry,  declaring  that 
he  would  attend  the  synod,  and  wait 
for  the  brute  force  of  the  ministry. 
Without  trouble  he  arrived  in  Magde- 
burg, but  the  police  director  immedi- 
ately forbade  hun  to  speak  or  to  pray 
in  the  synod  meeting.  Most  of  the 
IVinces  of  Germany  had  now  been  in- 
ducer! to  bar  their  territories  against 
Ronge  ;  and  as  the  free  city  of  Ham- 
burg was  open  to  him,  he  went  thither 
in  the  latter  end  of  November,  1846, 
and  succeeded  in  forming  a  congrega- 
tion there.  This  was  an  a<ivantageou8 
spot,  as  from  it  the  congregation  could 
exert  an  influence  very  widely  through 
many  German  states  which  Konge  was 
forbiflden  to  approach. 

Much  as  Ronge  was  hindered  in  his 
reform  agitation  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Princes  of  Germany  to  allow  him  to 
enter  their  territories,  yet  the  work 
did  not  stop  or  slumlier  during  the 
vear  1847.    Several  new  Catholic  oon- 
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fpregAtiona  were  formed  on  the  lUiinc 
ana  other  places;  but  the  marks  by 
which  this  year  were  particularly  dis- 
tinguished, were  the  mterior  growth 
ana  development  of  the  existing  con- 
gregations, and  their  severe  struggles 
for  the  fniedom  of  their  communion. 
Rouge  and  his  friends  l)egan  to  be 
persecuted  by  the  Pinissian  govern- 
ment by  the  beginning  of  the  year 
184().  Mettemich  had  succeeded  to 
his  heart's  desire  in  gaining  over  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  hia  schemes,  and 
the  government  issued  a  decree  that 
Konge  should  be  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  if  he  attempted  to  cele- 
brate divine  service  in  any  congrega- 
tion in  Prussia,  except  in  Silesia. 
Government  prohibited  service  in  a  free 
congregation  in  Silesia :  the  congrega- 
tion found  a  policeman  at  the  church, 
on  the  Sunday,  instead  of  a  minister. 
Application  was  made  to  Bonge  for 
help  and  counseL  Ronge  went  to  the 
village  to  introduce  a  minister,  and 
wa«  saved  from  an  imnrisonment  for 
liiA  boldness,  by  the  entnusiasm  of  the 
people  in  his  favour.  Shortly  after 
this  the  government  were  at  their  old 
work  agam :  they  shut  up  a  chapel  of 
a  free  congregation  in  Silesia,  without 
assigning  a  cause  for  such  a  step, 
iionge  immediately  repaired  to  the 
place,  to  celebrate  service,  and  to  pro- 
test against  the  unlawful  proceedings 
of  the  government.  He  was  arrested, 
and  sentenced  to  four  weeks*  imprison- 
ment. ITe  apjiealed  to  the  ministry, 
resting  his  case  on  the  law  of  the 
country,  which  guaranteed  religious 
lil>erty.  He  was  condemned,  however, 
and  was  locked  up  for  four  weeks  in 
the  house  of  correction.  Tlie  i)eople, 
however,  gave  him  an  assurance  of 
their  synipathy,  by  strewing  flowers 
on  hirt  patii  to  the  prison,  and  sending 
him  many  letters  of  condolence. 

After  ]u)nge's  exodus  from  the  house 
of  his  Uuidage,  he  went  on  in  his  way, 
and  the  Prussian  government  in  theirs. 
Towards  the  close  of  1847,  the  govern- 
ment fancied  that  the  time  had  come 
when  they  might  elFeetually  crush  the 
reformation  altogether.  The  ministry 
issued  their  mandates,  forbidding  bap- 
tisin,  the  celebi-ation  of  marriages,  and 
wor.shij).  Iionge  would  not  ol»ey  the 
decrees,  as  they  were  in  oi>en  violation 
of  the  law  of  tlie  country.  Tlie  go- 
vernment announced  its  intention  of 
iuiprisoning   the   muiisters,  and    pro- 


ceeded to  try  their  strong  hand  on 
the  congregation  of  Brealaa.  Bonge 
informed  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry 
that  he  would  not  obey  the  eommanu 
of  the  police,  but  would  await  the 
employment  of  force.  Four  times  about 
Christmas,  the  police  ordered  them  to 
obey  the  decrees,  and  as  often  were 
they  met  by  a  flat  refusal,  and,  at  last^ 
the  government  ceased  to  trouble  the 
Bresmu  congregation  with  their  de- 
crees, as  they  feared  an  insorrection  of 
the  people.  But  wherever  tiiere  was 
a  snudl,  weak  congregation,  there  the 
decrees  of  the  government  were  most 
rigidly  enforced.  Bonge  relitas^  that 
the  gendarmerie  actually  took  children 
of  free  Catholics^  by  force,  from  their 
parents,  and  carried  them  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  state  church  for  baptism. 
The  government  forlMMle  tiie  celebra- 
tion of  funerals  by  the  free  CSatholic 
ministers,  and  ccinpelled  the  members 
to  pay  large  fees  to  the  state  cfaurdi 
clergy  for  religious  offices,  which  they 
were  forced  to  submit  to.  Against 
such  enormities  as  these  Bonge  wss 
now  incessantly  occupied,  in  protestinff 
and  making  appeals  to  the  munidpiu 

governments,  and  was  continually  kept 
urrying  on  from  town^to  town  to 
effect  his  object. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1^18^ 
Bonge  sent  an  mdignant  and  spirited 
protest  against  the  violent  measores  of 
the  government,  which  doubtless  would 
have  rendered  a  second  imprisonment 
necessary  for  him,  had  not  the  govern- 
ment seen  cause  to  draw  in  their  horns, 
by  the  conmiencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  France,  and  which,  it  feared, 
would  soon  make  itself  felt  near  their 
own  cabinet-door.  Hie  revolutionary 
spirit  soon  spread  from  its  original 
seat  all  over  the  Continent.  ''What 
slashing  work  among  the  kings  and 
potentates,**  as  Luther  used  to  say. 
What  a  stem  lesson  was  taught  them 
then,  but  how  little  has  their  profiting 
appeared.  The  Pope  had  to  nm  from 
Rome,  and  Mettemich  to  make  himself 
as  scarce  as  possible  at  Vienna,  and  the 
magnanimous  King  of  Prussia  to  eat 
humble  pie  before  "  hia  beautifal  Ber- 


liners,*'  whom  he  had  found  it  imp 
ble  to  shoot.    Now  came  hraaUiuig- 


IpOBSl- 

kuiing- 
time  for  Bonge  and  his  assodatea.  The 
two  movements  for  relinons  reforma- 
tion and  social  amendments  shook 
hands  and  nxade  common  aanse.  Hie 
same    men,  pretty  nearly,  wevs   the 
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i— ding  spiriti  in  boUu  Booge  was  a 
chnrdi  lefiNnmer,  md  a  politic  rega- 
Mvator.  The  noble-hearted  Bobert 
Blvm  was  one  of  the  praiding  mem- 
befs  in  the  firee  oongregation  atXieipsig, 
aa  well  as  a  political  nuurtjrr  at  Vienna. 
Bonf^  had  now  an  nnrestneted  diooeie 
to  Tieit^  and  into  whatever  city  he  en- 
tmd,  as  the  Hero  of  Church  tte-oii^ 
niiation,  the  people  flocked  round  hun 
in  coontlefls  crowds,  aaking  him  also  to 
addrsBB  them  on  the  new  organisation 
of  the  state,  which  the  patriot-reform- 
er inTariaUy  did.  These  two  grand 
ideas,  political  freedcMu  and  spiritual 
independence,  interpenetrating  and 
aomplementing  eadi  other,  had  the 
Ibll  range  of  his  soul,  and  he  ncTsr 
neglected  an  oj^rtunitj  of  pouring 
thsBi  Ibrth,  in  their  native  inspiration 
and  worth,  upcm  every  oongregation 
he  addressed.  Bonge  now  visited  and 
refreshed  the  communities  which  the 
Fkolcetant  tvranny  of  the  King  of 
Fmsna  had  laid  low.  Besides  which 
there  now  lav  another  and  higher 
same  before  him.  His  old  enemv, 
Msttemich,  who  had  hitherto  forbid- 
den him  to  enter  Austria,  and  had 
even  been  generoos  enough  to  offer  no 
SBuUl  sum  for  his  head,  was  now  on 
his  travels,  sent  off  bv  the  indif^nant 
execrations  of  the  population  of  Vienna. 
The  same  men  who  had  banished  the 
hoary  abeolutiiit,  now  sent  an  invita- 
tion to  the  ap<^tle  of  all  freedom  to 
visit  them.  His  ideas  have  already, 
spite  of  Mettemich's  prodamatioii, 
penetrated  the  Catholic  population  of 
Vienoa  to  a  great  extent,  and  only  his 
presence  is  necesHary  to  orffanize  the 
congregation  of  Free  Catholics.  The 
invitation  he  accepts,  and  sets  forward 
with  high  beatiug  heart  to  the  metro- 
polis of  de8p>tiAm.  On  his  journey, 
Konge  exclaims  to  one  of  his  travelling 
oompaiiions,  **\Miat  is  yonder  castle 
aloft  there?"  « Stolzenfels.''  **Ah! 
it  is  iurtt  tliree  years  since  Metteruich, 
up  thero  resolve<i  on  the  extirpation 
ot  the  Cieruian  Catholics,  and  now  I 
am  on  mv  way  to  Vienna.*'  It  was  on 
the  14th  of  September,  1848,  that 
B<mge  and  his  brother  entered  Vienna. 
The  old  placrirdri  on  all  the  walls  an- 
uouDcing  the  **  old  sinner's  "  reward  of 
lUO  ducats  to  unyoue  who  would  catch 
Rouge,  dead  or  alive,  were  now  covered 
over  with  others  intimating  his  arrivaL 
No  one,  however,  seems  to  have  any 
lingering  fur  the  ducats.    The  people 


in  Viiiuia  had  endured  quite  kng 
enough  the  *oki  sinner^s**  iron  mle^ 
and  were  quite  prepared  for  reform 
and  liberty.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
Bonge  met  the  oongregation  in  this 
great  room  of  the  Odeon.  From  eight 
to  ten  thousand  people  were  asseml£d. 
Dr.  Flanli  introduced  Bonge  to  the 
aasombly,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  wel- 
oome  to  thenr  sooaety ;  then  Mr.  SchoU 
presented  to  him  a  company  <^  young 
ladies  clothed  m  white  robes,  and  niS, 
"The  Viennese  Gennan  Catholics  greet 
thee  through  thehr  darlinga-^hrough 
their  children.*'  This  was  a  brilliant 
reception  for  Bonge,  and  inspired  him 
to  speak  to  the  immense  multitude 
with  fervour  and  effdct^  which,  in  re- 
turn saluted  him  with  vehement  ap- 
plause. On  the  same  day  upwards  of 
two  thousand  people  joinedf  the  free 
ooogFMation ;  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  three  weeks,  upwards  of  four 
thousand  more  were  enrolled.  Ld  this 
visit  toVisnna,  Bonjge  found  that  in  no 
oonntrr  in  Eurone  is  the  natkmal  foal- 
ing in  mvour  of  demoeratie  institntiaiia 
and  religious  freedom  to  intenae  and 
wide,  as  ha  the  one  whose  rulers  are 
the  veary  ideal  of  ahsolutiam  and  dee- 


For  a  short  time  Bonge*8  star  is  in 
the  ascendant— bright  and  bcAutifril  it 
is,  till  the  bUck  thunder-douds  of  im- 
perial despotism  shall  have  re-collected 
themselves.  For  the  moment  the  hearts 
of  the  true  men  in  Austria  are  lighted 
up  with  an  unwonted  joy;  they  feel 
themselves  men,  and  are  almost  ready 
to  fall  down  and  worship  the  intrepid 
apostle  of  liberty  and  humanity.  But 
while  they  are  revelling  in  their  dear- 
bought  privileges,  Windischgriitx  is 
preparing  to  extinguish  it,  and  clap 
the  hoof  of  oppression  on  them  heavier 
than  ever,  ^t  so  long  as  the  sun  does 
shine,  Bonge  has  hay  to  make.  Having 
assisted  the  congregation  in  Viennt 
into  self-sustaining  energy,  he  prepares 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  visit  Styria, 
where  there  are  multitudes  waiting  to 
receive  his  ideas  and  Join  his  commu- 
nity. Grata,  the  capital  of  this  pro- 
vince, is  the  first  place  he  visits.  The 
Jesuits  endeavour  to  prevent  him  get- 
ting a  place  to  hold  nis  meeting  m ; 
but  a  httve  riding-school  supplies  his 
wants.  There  he  spoke,  for  a  time,  to 
an  immense  oonffn^gation,  which  lis- 
tened joyously  to  nim,  till  towards  the 
dose,  tfaie  Jeraili  snooeeded  in  getting 
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Up  a  cry  of  •*  Fire  '."an  they  had  often 
iloiie  ill  t»ther  pbioea.  Thin,  however, 
ilitl  not  U^rrify  ll^m^ ;  he  aoon  re- 
ansured  the  congreuatiuu,  and  won  new 
and  nunil>erle8H  allied  to  the  side  of 
human  freodoin. 

While  lion^e  wan  thus  fighting  with 
priestri  and  Jcsuitn  in  Gratz,  and  was 
amused  witli  the  fierce  excomiuunica- 
tit»n.s  tiiat  the  Roman  (Mholic  bishop 
of  this  city  was  fuhuinating  against 
hhn,  much  Ha(Mer  tliingn  were  happen- 
ing at  Vienna :  Windischgratz  was 
triumphing  in  the  capital ;  the  city 
h.'ul  fallen  agsiin  umlcr  the  dominion  of 
the  deHi>otic  llapeburgs — an  event  full 
of  disaMters  to  Uie  free  Catliolic  society, 
and  pointing  with  tragic  significance 
to  Robert  Blum.  After  Uiis  victory  of 
despotism  over  the  people,  Ronge  could 
no  longer  remain  in  Uie  Austrian 
dominions,  or  Mettemich*s  second  self, 
Schwartzenbuni;,  would  but  have  been 
too  glad  to  kidiiap  such  a  prize. 
Bavaria,  however,  was  still  open  to 
him  ;  and  he  went  to  Miinich,  the 
capital.  Notwithrttanduig  every  con- 
ceivable difficulty,  lionge  celebrated  a 
triumphant  service  in  this  city.  Im- 
mense multitudes  flocked  to  his  first 
meeting,  which  held  together  well, 
all>eit  the  old  Jesuiircry  of  "  l^ire"  was 
got  up  again.  Here  in  Miinich,  Ronge 
waH  favoured  with  a  repetition  of  some 
of  the  Tamowitz  treatment,  stonins 
his  windows,  to  wit,  added  to  which 
e  X  eomm  im  ic'itious  and  slanders  of  every 
ilescription  fell  on  him  in  abundance. 
After  stiying  some  weeks  in  Miinich, 
Ronrrc  went  next  to  Niiniberg,  about  the 
middle  of  December,  where  he  raised 
a  congregation  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
meml)ers.  His  old  friends,  the  Jesuits, 
liowever,  did  not  forsake  him  ;  their 
kind  services  might  ever  be  confi- 
dently relied  on.  "The  priests  and 
l>eer  rule  everything  in  Bavaria,"  was 
an  experience  that  Ilonge  made  in  this 
c«)untry.  And  the  former  knew  well 
liow  to  make  the  latter  minister  to 
their  wishcrt.  Nothing  was  easier  than 
for  tlie  priests  first  to  make  a  mob 
l>ejistly  drunk  and  then  let  them  loose 
ui>on  their  great  annoyer.  In  this  way 
it  was  that  Itmgc's  life  wjis  often  in 
djinger  while  visiting  the  several  towns 
of  Ikivaria.  Tliese  functionaries  knew, 
too,  the  happy  result  of  "  giving  a  dog 
a  l>ad  name,  and  faileil  not  to  try  it 
ii|>on  Kongt^  One  of  tlie  most  inte- 
tebting  tales  wliieh  they  got  up  about 


him  was,  that  he  wmm  in  the  p^y  of  tlie 
Jesuits !  Notwitliatanding  lul  this, 
Ronge  succeeded  by  the  month  of  April 
in  forminff  eight  new  congregfctionB  in 
this  popish  and  fimaUnal  oountnr. 

By  tne  time  that  Bonge  had  com- 
pleted his  tour  in  Bavaria  the  horizon 
Lad  begun  to  darken,  and  tempest- 
storms  to  arise.  Vienna  had  been  k»t 
to  the  people  and  to  libec^,  in  the 
preceding  October.  Robert  Aum  was 
Drutally  shot  on  the  0th  NoTember, 
when  hie  own  prediction,  that  "if 
Vienna  fell,  then  fidb  Kum,"  was 
confirmed.  Divine  eerrice  was  pro- 
hibited in  the  free  ooagn^MaoM,  and 
their  ministers  pat  either  mto  priaons 
or  madhoueee,  while  many  of  the 
members  were  publidT  flogged  aft  the 
instigation  of  the  Catholic  prieeta»  and 
by  the  following  AnjpDUBt  eveiy  congre- 
gation in  the  Austrian  dominions  was 
suppreoed.  Imperial  deqwtiam  now 
knew  no  bounds.  By  the  alliance  be- 
tween barbarous  CoMacks  and  Mvage 
Croats,  it  had  succeeded  in  cmihing 
one  of  the  purest  national  atmgRlee  hr 
independence  which  modem 
can  refer  to  ;  not  leea 
was  its  onslaught  on  free  religion.  In 
the  wake  of  Uie  Auatriaa  delqpot  fitl- 
lowed  the  other  petty  prinoee  of 
Germany.  But  the  man  of  whose 
tyranny  Bonge  has  to  oomplam  most 
indignantly  is  that  paraoon  of  proCes- 
tant  princes,  the  King  of  FruBia.  The 


laws  of  Prussia  are  baaed  upov 
avowed  acknowledgment  of  leligkMis 
liberty.  The  king  of  thk  eonntiy 
Bonge  describes  aa  '  iniJiwitig  as  a 
romantic  to  the  CathoUb  church  and  to 
despotism,  by  God*k  graoa."*  At  the 
time  of  the  Austrian  triumph  thSa  kn^ 
— who  at  the  moment  at  iriueh  ve  write 
is  being  extolled  to  the  akiea  ftr  his 
humane  interference  on  behalf  of  the 
Madiai  at  the  Tuscan  coort — thia  wy 
king  and  his  miniatiy  ^'oalled  the 
Jesuits  into  the  conntrr,  and  aupported 


Protestant  monarch  aet  about  wap' 
pressing  the  conmgationi  whidi  Bom 
nad  formed ;  which  he  did,  not  openlf 
and  at  once,  like  the  Auatriaa  ffovetn- 
ment,  but  stealthily  and  eowaidl^,  thni 
undermining  the  ftmdaDiettftal  nrina" 
pie  of  his  oountiyli  lawi^  and  hlowiqg 
mto  all  the  windi  the  manyoaikha« 
allegiance    which    he   had 
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to    the   principle  of  religious 
freedom. 

Konge  was  obliged,  after  the  summer 
rerolution  of  1849,  to  retire  to  Ham- 
burg, to  keep  himself  clear  of  the 
despots.  Here  it  was  that  he  took  to 
letter-writing  again.  He  had  nxade 
great  proficiency  in  this  branch  of 
agitating  tactics,  as  we  saw  in  his  letter 
to  **his  friend'*  Bishop  Amoldi,  five 
Tears  previously.  The  person  at  whom 
iie  this  time  levels  nis  pen  is  the 
religious  King  of  Prussia.  From  this 
letter  we  extract  the  following  para- 
graphs :  —  **  Friederich  Hohenzollem, 
foot  back  upon  your  deeds,  upon  your 
life,  and  you  will  find  that  the  judgment 
of  history  follows  you  closely.  In  1840, 
in  answer  to  the  high  hopes  which 
Germany  reposed  in  you,  you  said.  *  Be- 
tween me  and  my  people  there  stiould 
be  no  leaf  of  paper.  You  turned  your 
eyes  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the 
future ;  fought  with  phrases ;  and  in- 
stead of  rising  to  the  height  of  a 
President  of  Germany,  became  a  petty, 
wavering  de8pK>t,  who  dazzled  wiUi 
words  of  free  thought,  while  he  per- 
secuted freedom  itself  as  a  crime. 
There  is,  indeed,  between  you  and  your 
people  no  leaf  of  paper,  but  cannons, 
powder,  and  a  stre.im  of  blood.  In- 
stead of  taking  part  in  the  world- 
redeeming  deed  of  the  reformation  of 
the  19th  century,  you  forwarded 
and  protected  lies,  hypocrisy,  immo- 
rality :  you  helj^ed  forward  Jesuitism. 
Judge  yourselC  what  history  will  and 
must  tlo.  It  will  and  must  condemn 
you.  It  has  alrea<ly  answered  through 
«leetls.  During  the  nine  years  of  your 
reiirn  you  have  iiitenlirted  frec<lom  of 
iepet»ch.  Men  who  B|ieak  for  the  rights 
cif  the  people  were  and  are  persecuted 
and  thrown  into  prison.  You  had  a 
full  treasury  at  the  l>egiDning  of  your  I 
roijni,  and  could  easily  work  and  pre- 
vail against  jviuperism.  You  trmed 
in  huntinj;  ;  threw  away  millions  on 
useless  buiMiugs,  and  in  unjustifiable 
military  exjx?nsi»s  ;  and  when,  in  1844 
and  1M7,  hunger  drove  the  people  to 
revolt,  you  gave  them  bullets  instead 
of  bread,  and  j>rohibite(l  the  press  from 
sT»eaking  of  the  wanU  of  the  |x.*oplc. 
'1  hus  did  you  a4*t,  m<vst  pious  and  l)e- 
li«*ving  kin;^  !  Hut  you  did  more  :  you 
all'»wed  thirty  thousiind  men  to  die  of 
hunger  anil  disease  in  ITpper  Silesia  in 
thf  U»gi lining  of  lw48.  Perhaps  you 
call  this  *  serving  the  Lord.*     History 


will  form  a  fearful  judgment  More 
could  I  speak  of  the  many  perfidies  of 
last  year,  but — the  oaths  wludi  you 
have  violated  will  cause  history  to  call 
you  *  a  perjurer  and  betrayer  of  youi 
fatherland.*  **  Strange  sounds  Uiese  to 
ring  on  royal  ears,  whie^  had  been 
accustomed  only  to  the  words  of  lying 
syco{^ants  and  servile  adulation.  The 
monarch  who  for  once  in  his  reign  had 
been  spoken  to  in  the  words  of  truth, 
became  incensed  at  the  truth-speaker, 
and  sent  his  policemen  to  Hamburg  to 
seize  him,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  as 
Ronge,  preferring  exile  to  imprison- 
ment^ eluded  his  pursuers  by  retiring 
into  France.  In  Strasburg,  early  in 
the  year  1850,  Ronge  formed  a  free 
congregation,  and  delivered  lectures, 
but  was  obliged  to  act  secretly  for  fear 
of  the  government  and  the  priests. 
Shortly  after  ''Bonaparte  Uie  Little** 
sent  orders  for  his  expulsion,  and  Uie 
priests  offered  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  would  discover  to  them  his  re- 
treat As  there  was  no  rest  nor  safety 
for  him  in  France,  Ronge  went  over  to 
Holland.  Thither  too  the  persevering 
Jesuits  followed  him,  doc^nfi^  about 
him  wherever  the  scent  led  them. 
Thence  he  crossed  over  to  Belgium, 
but  as  he  had  no  passport  to  that 
country  he  was  condemned  to  impri- 
sonment for  two  years.  As  this  latter 
condition  presented  no  favourable  op- 
portunity to  him  for  developing  his 
ideas  of  fireedom,  he  adopted  a  course 
likely  to  be  more  suitable  to  him,  and 
that  was  of  running  away  from  his 
detention,  and  crossing  over  to  Eng- 
land, which  he  did  with  meritorious 
success  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1850. 

We  have  now  traced  at  some  length 
of  detail  the  career  of  one  of  the 
noblest  exiles  now  harboured  by  the 
free  institutions  of  England.  How 
chequered  h;iH  been  this  mau^s  course  ! 
How  triumphant,  how  depressed ! 
How  honoured,  how  despised  !  But 
the  cause  of  these  vicissitudes  is  not  to 
be  found  in  his  own  vacillations,  nor 
ought  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  fitful- 
uess  of  the  people  that  honoured  him  ; 
it  lies  rather  in  tlie  success  with  which 
the  armed  despots  entered  into  an 
alliance  against  all  freedom  of  the 
subject,  and  in  the  utter  disregard  of 
moral  obligation,  and  slKimeless  viola- 
tion of  oaUis,  which  have  so  dishonour- 
ably   distinguished    the    continenta] 
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stivercijL^is.  Take  away  Uiese,  or  even 
i-ciiuce  tlioiii  to  the  condition  of  honest 
anil  oath-fearing  lucn,  and  I^nge  might 
at  this  moment  return  to  his  labours, 
and  find  his  churches  re-organised  and 
strengthened,  and  the  people  as  entliu- 
siiistic  as  ever.  The  probabilities  are 
even  now  strong  tliat  better  days  are 
in  store  for  Prussia  in  a  not  very 
remote  future,  for  the  Jesuits  the  king 
to4:ik  into  liis  bosom  have  stung  him, 
and  l)ecome  a  plague  to  liim  Uiat  he 
would  gladly  be  rid  of.  He  has  got  a 
[)n>per  recompenco ;  let  him  now  see 
and  do  justice  to  the  true  man  whom 
lie  has  persecuted. 

To  return  to  liongc  in  England.  He 
has  been  here  now  about  two  years. 
Tlie  retreat  of  the  exile  is  on  the  sliady 
liase  of  Hampsteail  Heath.  Here  he 
has  dwelt,  and  still  dwells,  in  a  quie- 
tude which,  indei)endently  of  his  exile, 
must  be  grateful  to  his  fretted  spirit, 
after  the  toils  and  agitations  of  the 
last  eight  years.  Nor  has  he  here  been 
without  labour.  Tlie  never-resting 
spirit  ^-itliin  him  has  been  planning 
some  schemes  to  keep  up  the  fervour 
of  his  friends  in  (Jermany,  and  to 
awaken  the  8ymi)athies  and  co-opera- 
tion of  British  i>atriots  with  his  labours 
on  the  continent.  The  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  reform  which  he  has  brought 
over  with  him  is  now  for  the  time  a 
British  spirit;  it  has  gone  into  the 
general  circulation  of  that  rushing 
stream  which  ceaselessly  presses  round 
British  life  and  British  institutions ; 
t.hc  tale  of  his  labours  and  wrongs  has 
become  a  p<jrtion  of  our  own  literature, 
free  among  ourselves  what  must  not  bo 
published  in  the  im]>erial  dominions, 
kt.inge  is  also  about  to  orgiinize  a  free 
<  iorman  catholic  church  in  London,  at 
which  he  will  in  a  me^isure  repeat  those 
services  which  have  so  often  been  the 
terror  uf  both  priests  and  des}>ots  on 
the  Continent.  Another  movement  has 
already  been  set  on  foot,  called  the 
'*  I'nited  German  Democratic  League.** 
This  designs  t^  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  real  ]>olitical  redemption 
('f  the  fatherland,  and  It^juge  is  asso- 
ciated with  it  iia  its  trejisuror. 

Alrejuly  luis  llonge  become  an  object 
of  pious  solicitude  to  an  arch  priest  of 
high  eminence  in  Kngland.  Some  little 
time  since  he  was  waited  on  V>y  an  in- 
terior priest,  who  stated  to  him  that 
his  master  had  heanl  he  wjis  ill,  and  in 
all  Catholic  love  hail  sent  liim  to  in- 


quire if  he  did  not  think  it  a  fiivour- 
able  moment  to  return  to  hia  allegiance 
to  the   church    he   had  iinnred ;    the 
worthy  priest  also  assured  him  he  had 
been  urging  on  all  pious  Christians  the 
duty  of  praying  earnestly  for  bis  soul, 
and  had  nimaelf  been  so  much  abeorbe<l 
in  the  devout  exercise  that  he  had  been 
praying  for  him  all  the  way  from  the 
Bank  (Town  to  Hampstead  in  the  omni- 
bus; at   present    aU    these  dcYOtions 
seem   to  nave  been  attended  with  no 
fruit,   nor    liad    the    priest   anfficient 
power  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to 
a  reconciliation  with  the  holy  church, 
which  was  holding  out  her  loving  anns 
to  welcome  back  the  straying  sheepi 
What    another    sixpenny   ride    may 
effect^  with  simultaneous  supplications, 
remains  to  be  seen.    Anotner  Jesuit 
priest  has  also  been  trying  his  hand  on 
Honge  ;  he  went  to  his  honae  in  plain 
dress,  but  could  not  thereby  hide  his 
nature  from  view.    His  was  a  most 
benevolent    mission;    he,    sapposing 
Bonge  to  be  a  poor  and  destitute  exile, 
to  whom   a   httle    money  mi|^t  be 
serviceable,  went  and  told  him  mat  he 
had  an  excellent  friend,  who  had  con- 
ceived the  humane  thought  of  handinff 
over  a  little  cash  to  him,  which  woold 
undoubtedly  be  given  as  hush  money ; 
Honge  informed  him  that  he  was  in  no 
circumstances  of  want  himself  but  that 
any    donation    the    unknown    friend 
might  be  pleased  to  give  toward  the 
new  German  Catholic  Church  in  Lon- 
don he  would  be  happy  to  receive  and 
appropriate  to  that  purpose.     Foiled 
in    his    attempt  to  bri1)ey   the  priest 
brought  no  money  for  the  church. 

Bonge  has  been  styled  the  New 
Luther.  The  comparison  between  him 
and  the  early  reformer  has  some  pcnnti 
truly  of  concidencc ;  but  in  otheis  it 
altogether  fails.  The  movements  with 
wliieh  their  names  are  respectively 
associated  both  had  their  onnn  in  • 
barefaced  attempt  of  the  xtomiBh 
church  to  fling  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  find  an  easy  wir 
into  their  pockets.  Tetzell,  in  the  16u 
century,  went  round  Germany  hawk- 
ing his  indulgence-wares,  selung  psr- 
dons  for  sins  either  committed  or 
contemplated,  at  an  unusnallr  low 
charge.  Tliis  was  the  signal  mr  tiw 
outburst  of  the  feeling  which  led  to 
Luther's  reformation.  Amoldi,  the  oU 
clothes  bishop  of  the  19th  oeHtniy, 
liung  out  an  old  'acket  for  all  tha  I 
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and  gentlemen  to  ^  walk  up  and  see," 
who  were  willing  to  pay  the  showman 
for  the  peep.     This  functionary  also 
went  too  far,  for  he  brought  the  old 
house  about  lus  ears  with  a  terrible 
eraah.    In  this  respect,  the  making  use 
of  a  gross  hypocnsj  as  the  starting- 
point  for  a  new   development  in  the 
church,  the   two   reformers  acted  in 
oommon.    But  almost  from  this  point 
the  comparison   ceases.     Luther  was 
aansted  in  his  crusade  against  indul- 
gences and    Rome   by  the    powerfiil 
arma  of  several  of  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many.   Bonge  had  only  lus  own  sense 
of  duty  and  a  national  feelinff  to  sup- 
port hmi ;  all   the  princes  yoio  were 
not  dead  against  Imn  turned  to  him 
at  least  the  cold  shoulder,  and  bade 
him  0et  on  as  best  he  could.    Luther 
proyided   for  his  secession   a  stereo- 
typed church  constitution,  and  a  creed 
settled  and  fixed  till  the  resurrection- 
day.    Ronge,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
provided  ms  churches  with  a  consti- 
tution which  will   adapt  itself  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  subject  to   all  the 
amendments    which    the    progress  of 
time  suggests  as  necessary,  and  has 
bound  uiem  to  no  definite  symbolic 
creed,  but  affords  scope  for  the  ^wth 
and  enlargement  of  their  convictions 
and  belief    Luther  confined  himself  to 
diurch  duties  proper,  and  never  went 
beyond  them,  but  even  enjoined  on  the 
members  of  his  churches  not  to  meddle 
in  politics,  but  to  be  content  with  just 
sucn  privileges  as  the  princes  sponta- 
neouuy  gave   them ;    Ronge,   on    the 
contrary,  has  made  religious  freedom 
and  political  lilxjrty  inseparable,  and 
Qrgea    his    followers    to    be   at    once 
ChriBtians  and  patriots,  and  has  him- 
self set  the  example.    The  difference 
between  the  two  men  is  interpreted  in 
Uie  fiict  that  Luther  lived  in  the  16th 
and  Ronge  in  the  19th  century.    The 
ideas  which  were  groaning  for  birth  in 
the     16th    century  found  a  full  and 
Neonate  exponent  in  Luther  ;  and  but 
for  tne  previous  development  of  these, 
^/onge  had  had  no  platform  on  which 
three  centuries  later  he  could  unfold 
the   ideas  of  his  own  age.     We  make 
»io  invidious  distinctions  between  these 
two   noble-souled  men.     If  it  be  true 
that  Luther  had  to  confess  he  had  made 
Ikiany  mistakes  in  the  organisation  of 
his     movement,    true    also   it  is  that 
^on^^e  will  one  day,  with  equal  frank- 
ti*ij->i*,  deplore  many  errors  that  exist  in 


his  reformation.  The  two  men,  how- 
ever, have  this  in  common,  that  whero 
we  are  obliged  to  withhold  our  assent 
from  any  of  their  proposals  or  acts,  we 
are  yet  compelled  to  accord  to  both  of 
them  our  hearty  admiration. 

But  as  the  qualities  of  the  move- 
ments led  by  these  two  men  respec- 
tively have  necessarily  so  few  points  in 
common,  yet  if  we  look  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  men,  we  shall  there  see  a 
wonderful  harmoniousness  and  unity. 
Both  of  them,  sons  of  the  old  churcn, 
gave  their  mother  a  deadly  bite.   Both 
of  them,  sons  of  truth,  were  constant 
and    filial    to  their  sublimer  parent. 
Their  attachment  to  truth  was  nardy, 
almost     desperate.      Whatever     she 
moved  them  to  they  would  speak,  and 
speak  boldly.    Both  were  men  full  of 
courage    and   gigantic  bravery  when 
truth  was  assailed.   Luther  would  go  to 
Worms,  and    tell    his    revelations  of 
truth,  though  ^  there  were  as  many 
devils  in  Worms  as  there  were  tiles 
upon  the  house-tope."    Ronge  would 
always  rush  to  the  point  of  danger, 
and  say  what  truth  had  commissioned 
him,  though  a  despot  met  him  in  every 
town,  or  a  prison  yawned  to  immure 
him,  or  priests  hired  drunken  assassins 
to  murder  him,  or  lewd  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort  had  had  their    orders    to 
pitch  him  into  the  river.    The  castle  at 
Wartburg  for  a  long  time  concealed 
the  early  reformer  and  made  him  silent, 
but  it  never  stopped  his  ear  against  the 
truth  which  was  whispering  therein ; 
Ronge*s  imprisonment  led  him  but  into 
a  closer  communion  and  a  holier  alli- 
ance with  truth,  and    each   on  their 
deliverance    became    only    the    more 
valiant  for  the  truth.   Tlie  inner  move- 
ments of   each  of  these  men's  lives 
became  the    seed    of   life-revolutions, 
whose  effects  are  not  limited  by  the 
centuries   in  which  they  sprang  up. 
Luther^s    truth-created    organisations 
exist,  or  have  been  enlarged  mto  better 
existing    ones,  at  this  day ;   Rouge's 
have  in  many  cases  been  suppressed  by 
the  tyrant's  iron  hand,  but  they  are 
not  silenced,  they  still  grow  spiritually ; 
and    some   hundreds  of  now-existing 
churches  proclaim  them  to  be  still  liv- 
ing, and  waiting  only  for  freer  times 
that  they  may  flourish  again. 

Misrepresentation  is  a  powerful  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  priests  with 
which  to  darken  a  man's  designs  and 
pai-alyse  his  power,  and  this  they  laid 
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tliickly  about  Rouge.  Ho  haa  been 
declared  to  be  a  man  wlioso  character 
comprises  all  the  moans  and  the 
extremes  of  licentiousnoas ;  but,  hap- 
pily for  Bongc,  the  imputations  rest 
uiKJii  notiiiug  but  the  exacerbated  ire 
of  the  priests.  He  has  been  published 
as  an  anarchic  republican,  a  communist, 
and  a  levelling  socialist.  With  respect 
to  the  two  ^t  charges,  Englishmen 
w)io  have  been  taught  to  believe  them 
ought  to  accept  the  unqualified  repu- 
dLition  of  them  which  he  himself  has 
(nven ;  as  to  the  first  of  the  three, 
Kongo  is  a  republican,  but  not  an 
anarchist ;  and  nowever  content  wo 
may  be  with  our  excellent  constitu- 
tion and  free  institutions,  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  to  be  a  republican  is 
a  crime  in  a  man,  who  on  the  continent 
hafl  80  often  been  made  the  victim  of 
the  perjury  of  princes,  and  who,  with 
his  friends,  has  so  often  been  smitten 
by  the  iron  hands  of  absolutist  despots. 
Bonge  is  a  republican,  because  he  sees 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  their 
only  extrication  from  the  savage  and 
cruel  bondage  which  they  endure,  and 
their  deliverance  from  those  crushing 
social  evils  which  the  excesses  and 
lusts  of  their  princely  rulers  have  en- 
tailed upon  them.  Koni^e  is  a  repub- 
lican because  his  great  neart  sympa- 
thises with  the  enormous  sorrows  that 
wring  tlie  Houla  of  liis  countrymen  ; — 
the  princes  by  their  despotic  rule  are  a 
fearful  incubus  on  the  freedom,  in- 
dustry, cultivation,  intelligence,  and 
ijionils  of  the  ^)eople ;  and  in  the 
removal  of  such  irre8])on8ible  power, 
lie  Roes  the  highest  moral,  social,  and 
religious  elevation  which  the  people 
may  attain  to. 

15ut  we  must  close  this  sketch. 
Tlon^ro  is  in  England,  and  the  man  who 
spends  a  day,  or  even  an  hour,  with 
him  cannot  but  feel  the  intercourse  an 
honour  and  a  privilege,  nor  will  ho  quit 
his  society  without  feeling  himself 
drawn  into  a  vortex  of  sympathy  with 
him  and  with  the  noble  cause  which 
hns  made  him  an  exile.  Bonge  is  a 
man  of  {)ersonal  appearance  truly  pre- 
possessing, in  height  not  beyond  the 
irii« Idling  stature,  about  five  feet  six  ; 
tht»  long  trailing  curls  which  once 
•  '(fV-nded  his  church  superiors  still  flow 
^nacefully  round  his  heatl !  his  fore- 
ln?a<l  is  ample  and  high,  his  eyes  are 
;«t-lights  wliich  dazzle  and  penetrate 
one,  his  upper  lip  and  chin  are  covered 


by  a  luxuriant  dark  moustache  and 
beard,  which  we  fimcy  would  make  him 
still  more  terrible  should  he  ever  aAain 
confront  the  Pope  or  any  of  his  mimons. 
Unlike  to  the  &t  burly  portraits  of 
Luther,  he  is  somewhat  spare  in  his 
build,  and  altogether  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  man  of  xennement  and  high  cul- 
tivation. 

Far  distant,  we  say,  be  the  day 
when  it  shall  become  neoessary  to 
write  a  complete  biognipby  of  Bonge ! 
There  is  work  we  believe  for  him  yet 
to  do.  We  would  not  over-tax  the 
abilities  of  any  man  who  has  already 
wrought  well ;  but  labour  is  the  life  ci 
Bonge,  and  we  believe  we  only  feeUy 
utter  the  heart-longings  of  the  man 
himself  when  we  say.  we  hope  the  time 
may  speedily  come  when  he  may  freely 
return  to  his  own  country  and  com- 
plete his  noble  work  of  emancipating 
his  bretliren  from  the  daws  of  the  des- 
pots and  the  &ng8  of  the  priests ;  and, 
finally,  m  the  sidntation  of  his  &ther- 
land,  we  say  to  him  from  our  heart  of 
hearts,  Leb"*  WohL 


CHABLES  DICKEN& 

'*C*e8t  un  panoruna  moavent  de  tovta 
lc8  clasBea  de  la  soclM  andaise;  ms 
critique  fine  et  piqnante  as  tons  In 
ridicules,  une  voste  eomposHaoii,  on 
mille  personages  ae  moavent  et  posent 
devant  le  lecteur.** — Frrfaee  ^fUbthrwad 
TrantUUor  cf  Dickens, 

Little  more  than  fbrty  yean  agc^  at 
Landport,  Portsmouth,  the  moat  popu- 
lar, if  not  the  greateat  modem  aatluH*, 
Charles  Dickens,  was  bom.  Has  &ther, 
Mr.  John  Dickens,  who  has  Imt  re- 
cently deceased^  was  at  the  time  filliiig 
a  post  as  clerk  m  the  Navy  Tky  OflBoe, 
which  required  him  to  reaide  at  om 
or  another  of  the  various  porta  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  as  it  fell  ont^  at  F^vfs- 
mouth,  on  the  15th  of  Februazy,  181i»  : 
his  most  celebrated  son  was  bora. 

When  the  war  ceased,  there  heiiift 
fortunately  for  Enffland  and  the  worid, 
far  less  occasion  for  nayv  pay  deiks  - 
Mr.  John  Dickens  retirea  upon  a  pen 
sion,  and  goinff  to  London,  he  (beipg  a 
man  of  considerable  talent  and  good 
education)  obtained  azt  engagement  to 
report  the  debates  in  Pmiament^  and 
eventually  became  attached  to  tlia 
""  Chronicle  "  on  the  staff  of  which  hi  • 
remained  for  some  years.  Dickem^ 
early  recollections  of  Portamonth  aie^ 
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probably  few  and  hr  between ;  but  he 
Timted  it  at  a  later  period  and  gathered 
matter  from  it  for  some  of  his  yivid 
delineations.  There  was  the  theatre 
of  the  magnifioent-minded  Mr.  Yin- 
cent  Crummies;  and  there,  too,  was 
the  abode  of  Bulph  the  Pilot,  ''who 
decorated  his  house  with  a  boat-green 
door,  and  exhibited  on  the  mantel- 
flhelx  of  his  parlour,  among  natural 
and  maritime  curiosities,  the  little 
finger  of  a  man  who  had  been  drowned.** 
The  description  of  Bulph*s  residence 
and  its  singular  ornament,  is  no  doubt 
a  real  picture.  There  is  a  touch  of 
pilot-nature  in  that  little-finger  relic, 
which  probably  would  not  bAve  sug- 
gested itself  to  even  the  fertile  imagi- 
nation of  Charles  Dickens. 

To  what  particular  school  Dickens 
went,  and  wnether  he  was  a  quick  boy 
or  a  slow  one,  or  whether  his  habits 
were  gay  and  child-like,  or  teeming 
with  old  world  fancies,  we  are  not 
aware.  The  power  with  which  he 
deecribes  thoughtful,  retired  children, 
and  the  love  ne  has  for  delineating 
them  and  picturing  their  fancies,  in- 
dicates a  sympathy  most  probably 
springing  from  his  own  early  memo- 
ries; but  our  record  of  him  begins 
with  his  entrance  into  life  —  when, 
after  finishing  his  education,  his  fieither 
determined  on  articling  him  to  an 
attorney,  in  whose  office  he  actually 
passed  sufficient  time  to  make  him  ac- 
quiiinted  with  legal  technicalities.  We 
have  heard  it  declared  that  he  finished 
his  artides,  but  believe  the  statement 
to  be  erroneous.  Certain  it  is,  that 
IHckens  early  evinced  a  determination 
to  follow  his  father*s  profession  of 
reporter,  and  set  himself  to  acquire 
ahort4iand.  That  is  a  task  surrounded 
W  difficulties,  which  have  sufficed  en- 
tirely to  deter  less  persevering  students 
than  Dickens,  who  thus  describes  his 
progress: — 

*  I  did  not  allow  my  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  Parliamentary  debates 
to  oooL  It  was  one  of  the  irons  I 
began  to  heat  immediately,  and  one  of 
the  irons  I  kept  hot  and  hammered  at 
with  a  perseverance  I  may  honestly 
admire.  I  bought  an  approved  scheme 
of  the  noble  art  and  mystery  of  steno- 
graphy (which  cost  me  ten  and  six- 
pence), and  plunged  into  a  sea  of  per- 
plexity, that  brought  me,  iu  a  few 
weeks,  to  the  confines  of  distraction. 
The  changes  that  were  rung  upon  dots. 


which  in  one  position  meant  such  a 
thing,  and  in  another  position  some- 
thing else  entirely  different ;  the  won- 
derful vagaries  that  were  played  by 
circles;  the  unaccountable  consequences 
that  resulted  from  marks  like  flies* 
legs ;  the  tremendous  effects  of  a  curve 
in  the  wronff  place — not  only  troubled 
my  wakinjy^  nours,  but  re-appeared  be- 
fore me  m  my  sleep.  When  I  had 
groped  my  way  blindly  through  these 
difficulties,  and  had  mastered  the  id- 
phabet,  which  was  an  I^gyptian  temple 
in  itseli^  there  then  appeal^  a  proces- 
sion of  new  horrors,  called  aroitrary 
characters — the  most  despotic  charex>- 
ters  I  have  ever  known— who  insisted, 
for  instance,  that  a  thing  like  the 
beginning  of  a  cobweb  meant  expec- 
tation, that  a  pen-and-ink  sky-rocket 
stood  for  disaavantaffeous.  When  I 
had  fixed  these  wretches  in  my  mind  I 
found  that  they  had  driven  everything 
else  out  of  it ;  then  beginning  again,  I 
forgot  them ;  while  I  was  pickmg  Uiem 
up  I  dropped  the  other  nragments  of 
the  system — ^in  short,  it  was  almost 
heartbreaking.*' 

The  difficulues  once  mastered,  how- 
ever, Dickens  progressed  rapidly,  and 
obtained  his  nrst  engafi|:ement  as  a 
reporter  on  an  tdtra -liberal  paper 
called  the  **  True  Sun,**  which  was 
manfully  struggling  for  an  existence. 
The  politics  of  a  paper  on  which  a 
man  is  engaged  must  not  be  identified 
with  his  own — liberal,  Mr.  Dickens  is, 
as  every  man  of  extensive  thought 
and  mind  must  be,  as  regards  social 
questions,  but  his  politics  are  not  of 
tnat  class  generally  imderstood  by  the 
term  ultra-liberal. 

From  the  staff  of  the  "  True  Sim  *' 
Mr.  Dickens  passed  into  the  reporting 
corps  of  the  "Morning  Chronicle,**  and 
it  was  whilst  enga^d  upon  that  paper 
he  first  gave  proou  of  his  intellect. 

HIb  reports  were  distinguished  by 
clearness,  vigour,  and  extreme  exact- 
ness ;  and  he  had  the  power  of  seizing 
upon  the  peculiar  style  of  each  speaker. 
Few  people  know  how  much  the  ora- 
tors of  all  grades  owe  to  reporters. 
Speeches  which  are  delivered  with 
pompous  verbosity  and  laboured  at- 
tempts at  elocjuence,  and  which  tire  the 
hearer  and  distract  his  attention,  read 
in  the  columns  of  the  next  moming*s 
paper  as  plain,  straightforward,  and 
sometimes  eloquent  orations.  £labora» 
tions  and  repetitions  are  pruned  down 
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weak   exprertHioud  aro   oftentimes  re- 
moved for  utherd  more  forcible,  and  the 
whole,  from  want  of  Hjiace,  is  condensed 
and  amended.     The  rt^jiorter,  if  akilfol 
and  accuHtomed  to  Parliamentary  work, 
at  once  sees  and  seizert  iij)on  the  point 
an   honourable  member  is  aiming  at, 
and  presents  it  in  a  more  connected 
and  readable  form  tlian  many  honour- 
able members  arc  themselves  able  to  do. 
But  the  office  of  rei)orter  was  too 
narrow  for  the  mind   of  the  future 
novelist.     To  be  engaged  as  a  mere 
vehicle  for  other  men  s  thoughts,  when 
he  was  so  able  to  influence  the  minds 
of  thousands  by  his  own,  was  not  a 
very    satisfiuitory    employment.      At 
lentrth    he    forwarded  some   sketches 
and  tales  he  had  written  to  a  maga- 
zine, and  got  into  print  on  his  own 
account.    Tlie  sketch  selected  was  suc- 
cessful ;  and  he  formed  the  idea  of  a  con- 
tinued series,  treating  of  subjects  coming 
within  the  range  of  his   observation, 
which  was  even  then  pretty  extensive. 
This  series,  afterwards    known    as 
*' Sketches    by  Boz"    (an    appellation 
which  he  a<lo])ted  in  a  manner  after- 
wanls  exi>lained),  he  commenced    in 
the  columns  of  the  evening  e<lition  of 
the  "Morning  Chronicle"  under  the 
title  of  **  Sketches  of  £uglish  Life  and 
Cliaracter,"     They  at  once  attracted 
much  notice  and  gained  considerable 
reputation,  and  were  reprinted  in  two 
vonmies  in  1836  and  1837  respectively, 
which,  from  their  former  prestige,  had  a 
cnnHidei*able  sale,  the  publisher  being 
the  lamented  Mr.  Macrouc.  The  task  of 
illustniting  these  volumes  was  entrust- 
ed t<}  Mr,  George  Cruickshank  ;  but  the 
l>est  we  win  say  of  them,  after  a  second 
and  <*4ireful  perusal  is,  that  tlie  matter 
and  illustrations  are  worthy  of  each 
other.     The  "Sketches  by  Boz'*  are 
about  n.s  true  to  nature  as  the  pictures 
uf  the  caricaturist  who  illustrated  them. 
Tjin;^'ibk'   jxiiiits  and  ridiculous  ideas 
are  scizud  \i\mji\  and  presented  forcibly 
t(j  the  reader,  but,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  that  air  of  exaggeration,  and  deter- 
mined attempt  at  fun  at  any  price, 
which  Dickens  has  never  got  quite  rid 
of,  except  in  his  happiest  and   most 
matured  efforts.  The  **  Sketches  "often, 
however,  exhibit  the  genns  of  charac- 
ters afterwards  more  fully  drawn.  Who, 
for  irjitauce,  does  not  recognize  in  the 
Beadle  of  the  Parish  £ngine,  the  bud 
which  afterwards  blossomed  into  the 
imn.ortal  Mr.  Bumble  ? 


The  ''VottDg  for  Beadle^**  tho'CIer- 
gynuui,**  and  other  eketcheB  oomiecCed 
with  the  poriih,  exhibit  an  alzvady 
extensive  knowledge  of  audi  matters, 
and  the  scenes  at  Maxvate  and  the 
suburban  tea-f^ardena,  uow  the  dis- 
position of  Dickens  to  juck  up  cha- 
racter in  places  unknown  to  the  fiwh- 
iouable  novelist  This  poution  ibr 
studying  nature  where  its  features  are 
most  marked,  was  afterwards  most 
untruly  styled  by  his  detractors  a  pas- 
sion for  low  life. 

The  sncceaa  of  the  sketches  csnaed 
an  enterrnsing  publisher,  one  of  the 
firm  of  Chapman  and  Hall,  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Dickens,  then  a  young  man 
of  some  five  or  six  and  twenty.  The 
interview  took  place  at  his  cfaamben 
in  Fumivals  Inn,  Holbom,  where  he 
afterwards  locates  John  Wealodc,  and 
where  the  offices  of  HaUot  Browne 
the  artist)  still  are.  It  was  proposed 
that  Dickens  should  write  a  sporting 
novel,  to  illustrate  certain  sketcbes  by 
Seymour ;  tlie  novel  to  be  pobiislied 
in  monthly  numbers,  a  form  of  publi- 
cation, of  which  to  use  Mr.  Dickens* 
own  relation  of  the  matter: — ^"Ihe 
only  recollection  I  had,  was  of  certain 
interminable  novels  hawked  about  the 
country  by  pedhirs,  and  oyer  some  of 
which  1  remember  to  have  shed  innu- 
merable tears,  before  I  served  mr  ap- 
prenticeship to  life. 

^  \Vhen  i  opened  m^  door  in  Funii- 
vals  Inn  to  the  managing  partner,  who 
represented  the  firm,  I  recognised  iu 
him  the  person  from  whose  hands  I 
had  bouffnt)  some  two  or  three  yean 
previously,  and  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before  or  since,  my  first  cony  (^ 
the  magazine  in  which  my  first  effnaiaD 
— dropped  stealthily  one  erening  at 
twilight,  with  fear  and  tremblin^lnto 
a  dark  letter-box,  in  a  dark  office^  up  a 
dark  court  in  Fleet  Street— appeared 
in  all  the  glory  of  print,  on  whidi 
occasion,  by  the  bye,— how  well  I 
recollect  it !— I  walked  down  to  Wart- 
minster  Hall,  and  turned  into  it  ibr 
half-an-hour,  because  my  eyes  were  so 
dimmed  with  joy  and  pride,  that  they 
could  not  bear  the  street^  and  wero  not 
fit  to  be  seen  there.  I  told  my  Tiator 
of  the  coincidence,  which  wa  both 
hailed  as  a  good  omen,  and  so  fell  to 
business. 

**  The  idea  propounded  to  ma  wa^ 
tlmt  the  monthly  something  shonld  be 
a  vehicle  for  certain  plates  to  be 
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cOtod  hy  Mr.  Sktmoor  ;  and  there  was 
a  Dotion  either  on  the  part  of  that 
admirably  humorous  artist  or  of  my 
vintor  (I  forget  which),  that  a  Nimrod 
dab,  the  members  of  which  were  to 
go  oat  shooting,  fishing,  and  so  forth, 
and  getting  theiuselyes  into  difficulties 
through  their  want  of  dexterity,  would 
be  the  best  means  of  introducing  these. 
I  objected  on  consideration  that,  al- 
though bom  and  partly  bred  in  the 
country,  I  was  no  great  sportsman, 
excei>t  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  loco- 
motion :  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  for  the  plates  to  arise  naturally 
oat  of  the  text ;  that  the  idea  Mras  not 
novel,  and  had  already  been  much 
used ;  that  I  should  like  to  take  my 
own  way  with  a  freer  range  of  English 
scenes  and  people,  and  was  afraid  I 
flhould  ultimately  do  so  in  any  case, 
whatever  course  I  might  prescribe  to 
myself  when  starting.  My  views 
lieing  deferred  to,  I  thought  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  and  wrote  the  first  number, 
from  the  proof  of  which  Mr.  Seymour 
made  his  drawing  of  the  club,  and  that 
happv  portrait  of  the  founder  by 
which  he  is  always  recognized,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  made  him 
a  reality.  I  connected  Mr.  Pickwick 
with  a  club  because  of  the  original 
Hujrgestion,  and  I  put  in  Mr,  Winkle 
fxpressiy  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Seymour. 
NVc  started  with  a  number  of  twenty- 
four  pages  instead  of  thirty-two,  and 
four  illustrations  in  lieu  of  a  couple.  Mr. 
Seymour's  lamented  death  before  tlie 
second  number  was  published,  brought 
about  a  quick  decision  upon  a  point 
already  in  agitation  ;  the  numl)er  be- 
came one  of  thirty-two  pages  with  two 
illustrations,  and  remained  so  to  the 
end.  My  friends  told  me  it  was  a  low, 
cheap  form  of  publication  (the  book 
would  liave  cost  at  the  then  established 
price  of  novels  about  four  guineas  and 
a  half),  by  which  I  should  ruin  all  my 
rising  hopes;  and  how  right  my 
friends  turned  out  to  be  everybotly 
knows. 

*•  *  Boz/  my  signature  in  the  *  Morn- 
ing Chronicle/  ap{)ended  to  the  monthly 
cover  of  this  book,  and  retaine<l  long 
afterwanls,  was  the  nick-name  of  a  jiet 
child,  a  younger  brother,  whom  I  had 
dubl>ed  M«>ses  in  honour  of  the  'Vicar 
of  Wakefield,'  which  l>eing  facetiously 
pronounced  through  the  nose  becomes 
Boscs,  and  being  shortened  became 
*Boz.*      ^hoz'    was    a   very    fiimiliar 


hooBehold  word  with  me  long  before  I 
was  an  author,  and  so  I  came  to 
adopt  it" 

Tne  success  of  the  new  undertaking 
was  so  great  that  most  of  the  quic^ 
nuncs  of  the  day  were  eager  to  account 
for  it;  and  not  knowing  the  exact 
truth,  they  made  up  b^  fiction.  Like  Sir 
Walter  Scott*s  theatrical  manager  who 
had  exhausted  all  the  white  pa{>er 
property  snow  in  the  middle  of  the 
storm,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  with 
brown,  these  gentlemen  gave  a  colour 
to  their  stories.  But  we  susi>ect  tliat 
Seymour  furnished  more  tnan  one 
plate  or  cliaracter.  In  the  fourth 
plate  of  the  original  edition  is  illus- 
trated the  story  of  Jingle*s  wonderful 
pointer,  who  stops  full  at  a  notice  of 
^  Stray  dogs  will  be  shot,"  which  has 
the  tone  about  it  of  Seymour's  carica- 
tures, and  was  certainly  his  produc- 
tion. The  town  had  been  already 
saturated  with  those  capital  sketches ; 
and  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Chapman 
was  a  hkely  speculation,  especiallv 
when  author  and  artist  worked  weU 
together.  Mr.  Seymour's  death  by 
his  own  hand,  however,  changed  the 
character  of  the  novel,  leaving  Dickens 
free  to  follow  up  ideas  which  we  sus- 
pect were  then  hardly  formed. 

The  gap  made  by  this  shocking  event 
was  soon  filled.  Most  hanpily  for  the 
author,  Hablot  Browne,  then  a  young 
artist,  only  known  as  having  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  gained  a  prize  for  a 
capital  etching  of  "  John  Gilpin,"  was 
applied  to,  and  building  upon  the 
designs  of  SejTuour  carried  on  the 
illustrations  with  tact,  talent,  and 
appreciative  judgment.  What  Boz 
wrote.  Phiz  (\\e  hm  thus  named  himself 
as  a  pendant  to  the  author)  illustrated, 
and  placed  the  fictitious  personages 
l)efore  the  readers  more  vividly  than 
tlieir  own  imagination  could  have  pre- 
sented them.  If  Pickwick  be  owing 
to  Seymour,  **  Phiz"  has  the  honour  of 
originating  the  no  less  immortal  Sam. 
The  two  figures  were  seized  upon  by 
the  doll  shops,  and  little  pauier  mach6 
statuettes  of  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a 
bottle  green  coat,  with  his  hands 
tucked  beneath  the  tails,  and  looking 
beneficently  through  his  spectacles, 
and  Sam  Weller  with  his  foot  on  the 
horse-block  cleaning  the  boots,  grew 
quite  ])opular.  The  tobacconists,  not 
to  be  behind  hand,  took  Mr.  Pickwick 
under  their  patronage,  and    litorallir 
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taming  a  in*w  K*:tf,  iiann'.l  short  clie- 
root8,  U'loii'  called  Mi'xiraim,  **  I'iok- 
wickH,"  a  iiaiiio  which  thoy  will  pruba- 
bly  never  hwo. 

Many  i^rsuuH  an*  wiirpriHoil  at  the 
furort  which  Pickwick  crt'atetl.  The 
first  numU'rs  are  h<»  full  of  the  iinpro- 
iMibly  ridiculous  that  they  reail  like 
the  hniadest  burleniiuc.  Mr.  Pickwick, 
who  aflerwanlB  exhibits  auch  gtXKl 
(lualitiefs  apj^eara  on  his  firat  intro- 
(tuctiuu  tlie  ttilliest  of  old  men, -be- 
lieving the  inodt  imiKitwible  tales  aliout 
the  endurance  of  a  cabman^s  horse, 
luul  generally  giving  a  notion  of  a 
senior  ncitlier  grave  lu^r  reverend,  but 
rather  a  fit  Hutgect  for  a  comniiHsion 
tU  luiiatico  hvjuxrtndo.  One  of  his 
first  atl vent  urea  is  the  getting  of  a 
black  eye  from  the  cabman,  who  haii 
lieen  laughing  at  him,  and  who,  with  a 
want  of  jHircpiition  of  which  cabmen 
are  not  usually  guilty,  miatakes  his 
simple  gullible  ])nsKengcr  for  an  agent 
of  the  Society  fi»r  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  ;  ami  at  this  occur- 
ren»H»  the  readier,  so  for  fn.»ni  evincing 
l*ickwickiaii  sym]Uithy,  is  disposed  to 
eiijiiy  a  hearty  laugh.  The  companions 
i»f  Mr.  Pickwick  are  eminently  stupid, 
vulgar  peonle,  ]>erfonning  no  function 
in  the  world  but  that  of  being  taken 
in.  Other  personages  are  introduce*! 
seemingly  at  hajnhazard  who  api)ear 
tor  a  moment  and  are  seen  no  more. 
There  are  evident  marks  of  haste,  and 
signs  that  the  author  is  making  his 
story  fts  he  goes  on.  Sometimes 
we  see  the  influence  of  tho  ])rintor's 
devil  clamouring  for  *'cni)y,'*  and  being 
put  otf  with  an  opis<xie  having  no 
CDuncction  with  t!»c  book,  such  as, — 
"The  Strollers  Tide;"  "A  Maniac's 
Story  ;**  which  were  proliably  rejuly 
written  liefure  Pickwick  was  thought 
tif,  and  only  used  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  moment. 

But  these  marks  grow  fointer  as  we 
nnxxjed.  The  characters  of  Sam,  ohl 
Weller  (then  a  f:istrdisap])eariug  spe- 
cies), the  shepherd,  and  ])erha{M  one  or 
two  others,  such  as  the  young  doctors, 
are  first  rate;  but  the  l>ook  chiefly  owed 
its  success  to  the  extri'mo  novelty  of 
its  style,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 
a  promise,  rather  than  a  ^Performance. 
All  the  heroines,  if  there  l)e  any,  we 
feel  are  marrieil  to  fools,  an<l  completely 
s.'icrifice<l,  with  the  excepti<.»n  of  Sam  a 
wife ;  and  when  Mr.  Pickwick  liaa 
retired  to  Dulwich,  we  arc  not  so  sorry 


to  ijart  with  him,  «a  with  Sun  and  hit 
father.  Even  tlie  similes  of  Sam  have 
iMHMime  stale,  nor  are  thej  generally 
of  that  kind  to  make  na  n^gret  that 
the^  so  soon  pass  out  of  our  memory 
Imitation,  also,  not  usually  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Dickens,  will  be  met  with  in 
the  earlier  port  of  the  novel  The  story 
about  ''Bill  Stumps  his  Marie"  en- 
graved on  a  stone,  and  mistaken  by 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  lellow  ardueo- 
logists  for  some  curious  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, is  plagiarised  plainly  and  boldly 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Antiquary, 
where  Edie  Ochiltree  offends  his  patron 
by  reading  certain  votive  initials  into 
**  l>ouce  Davy's  lang  lAdle."  The 
supjier  and  conversation  of  the  Bath 
footmen  seem  also  to  be  borrowed  from 
**  nigh  Life  Below  Btairs." 

Tlie  sketch  of  the  rival  newspaper 
e<litoni  of  the  Eatanswill  '^Gasette," 
and  **  Independent,**  though  admired 
for  its  fun  and  humour,  has  been 
charged  with  exaggeration.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  true  to  nature; 
nor  is  the  species  of  paper  extinct  even 
now.  Some  few  montns  ago,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1852,  two  pmrs  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's own  county  (Buckinghamshire) 
had  a  quarrel,  and  a  war  ensnedy  whidi 
we  at  the  time  marked  for  a  verifica- 
tion of  Dickons.  An  unpoiralar  oountiy 
clergyman  had  only  eight  in  congre- 
gation on  a  certain  Sunday,  inftliMTing 
the  clerk.  The  paper  advezae  to  the 
clergyroan*8  politics  publishes  the  fiwt 
Tlie  rival  paper  thus  notices  the  yKaf 
graph  :—<*  7*A«  hlackgwudUm  tmd  h» 
tcurriUity  of  the  '  '  render  it 

necessary  for  us  to  give  a  little  advice 
to  its  patrons.  iXMaimimiHve eUumM 
are  filled  with  the  most/iifiomc  prnfi  of 
its  own  political  adherents,  or  the  most 
vul4far  and  malignanJt  abuse  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  its  Toryism  and  Ptasey- 
ism.**  The  paper  then  declares  "that 
an  entl  must  be  put  to  these  di^graedul 
Manders^  and,**  cries  the  authoritative 
Potts,  ^if  no  one  else  will  do  it,  we 
WILL.*'  The  rival,  in  reply:  calls  its 
opponent,  *^A  fow,  iUUsratie^  iooai  Whig 
paper—an  obecure  prints  which  few  of 
our  readers  have  seen,  and  fewer  read. 
It  can  scarcely  be  saia  to  have  an  ex- 
istence. It  revels  in  low  life^  illiterate 
and  brazen  assertion.  It  teaches  no 
principle  and  e^foys  no  eiraUatioiC  So 
that  even  the  trenchant  xidienle  of 
Dickens  has  fiuled  in  v^r^  aun^  those 
vehicles  of  informatMB  whioii 
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lalelr  profess  to  be  the  teadiers  of  the 
people,  and  who  have  no  doubt  criti- 
cized the  novelist  himself  in  the  same 
style  of  **  Eatanawill  **  philosophy. 

Whilst  the  earl^  numbers  of  **  Pick- 
wick" were  bemg  published,  Mr. 
Dickens  had  **  seUlea "  in  life,  oy 
marnring  Miss  Catherine  Hogarth, 
daa^ter  to  Mr.  Qeor^  Hogartn,  an 
admirable  musical  writer  and  critic, 
and  ako  a  man  of  considerable  lite- 
rary attainments.  Mr.  Hogarth  had 
been  a  writer  to  the  **  Signet "  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  the  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Jeffery,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  **  Edinburgh  lie- 
view."  The  huly  is  still  Mrs.  Dickeiu^ 
known  amount  her  friends  as  a  very 
warm-heartea  and  truly  excellent  wo- 
man, and  the  mother  of  a  pretty 
numerous  family.  To  those  people  who 
originated  the  amusing  fiction  of  Boz's 
ma^ess,  is  ix^rhaps  owing  the  story  of 
a  first  Mrs.  Dickens,  who  was  the  pro- 
totyjie  of  Dora,  the  child-wife  of 
Copperfield.  This,  we  warn  all  credu- 
lous people,  is  a  fiction,  although  in  so 
doincr  we  do  not  wish  to  say  that  the 
real  Mrs.  Dickens  may  not  have  sat  for 
the  portrait  of  Agues  in  the  same 
novel.  Other  pleasjtnt  people  who  hold 
that  no  man  of  genius  can  \ye  happy 
with  his  wife,  have  funned  another  con- 
clusion from  the  novel  which,  with 
Cartial  truth,  they  a^^sume  to  Ihj  auto- 
ioCTaphical.  Acconliug  to  them  our 
author  s  rod  wife  w  the  original  Dora, 
while  his  wished  for  and  iiical  wife  is 
the  Agnes.  These  theories  are  mutually 
destructive  of  each  other,  and  we  must 
leave  those,  so  impertinently  prying 
into  the  recesses  of  great  men's  hearts 
anil  the  privacy  of  their  homes,  to 
settle  the  contnulictions  among  them- 
selves. 

When  **  Pickwick ''  wa**  finished,  and, 
.1M  we  Ivfore  said,  Mr.  Pickwick  had  ; 
retire<l  to  Dulwich  .and  Mr.  S.  Weller 
w.v*  Itasking  in  the  smiles  of  Mrs.  S.  j 
Weller,  nre  **  the  pretty  house-maid," 
their  creator  hail  a  rest  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  gratified  the  public  with  a  new 
nnvel    -"  Nicliolas  Nickleby." 

In  the  intiTiui  hickena  hail  matured 
:\\\'\  organized  his  plans,  and,  like 
Fielding,  only  with  more  visible  inten- 
tion, he  Htarted  on  a  determined  course 
of  .-u'tinn.  In  ^  Pii-kwick,"  he  had 
written  a;^ain.Mt  the  Fleet  Prison,  ami 
the     InK/k      ^as     cheaply      re -issued 


after  he  had  seen  the  downfidl  of  the 
very  fitbric  it  condemned,  and  a  great 
amelioration  of  prison  abuses.  In 
**  Nickleby,"  Dickens  determined  to 
make  an  onslauj^ht  on  Yorkshire  schools, 
which,  pandermg  as  they  do,  to  the 
meanness,  negle^  and  cruelty  of  pa- 
rents and  gUM-dian,  and  conducted  oy 
men  who  are  insensible  to  the  Detter 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  hardened 
against  public  opinion — will,  we  are 
afiraid,  survive  for  a  long  time.  Not 
that  the  work  has  failed  to  effect  giant 
good,  but  that,  alas !  the  evil  was  too 
strong  to  be  wholly  uprooted.  Tlie 
way  in  which  Dickens^s  attention  was 
leil  to  the  subject,  ke  has  himself  re- 
lated, and  we  can  do  no  better  than  lay 
before  the  reader  his  own  words.  He 
sa^: — 

**  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  now,  how  I 
came  to  hear  about  Yorkshire  schools, 
when  I  was  not  a  very  robust  chihi, 
sitting  in  by-places,  near  li^ichester 
Castle,  with  a  head  full  of  Partridge, 
Strai),  Tom  Pipes,  and  Sancho  Panza ; 
but  1  know  that  my  first  impressions  of 
them  were  picked  up  at  that  time,  and 
that  they  were  somehow  or  other  con- 
nected with  a  suppurated  abscess  that 
some  boy  came  home  with,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  Yorkshire  *  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend '  having  ripjwd  it  open 
with  an  inky  i>en-knife.  The  impression 
made  upon  mc,  however  made,  never 
left  me.  I  was  always  curious  about 
them  till  long  afterwards  ;  and  at  sun- 
dry times  I  got  into  the  way  of  hearing 
about  them — at  last,  having  an 
audience,  resolved  to  write  about  uiem." 

Acconlingly  Mr.  Dickens  went  down 
into  Yorkshire,  **in  a  very  severe 
winter,  which  is  faithfully  describe*!  in 
the  book,"  to  have  an  interview  with  a 
schoolmaster  or  two ;  in  fiict-,  he  went 
picking  up  character.  Adopting  **a 
pious  fraud,"  he  got  some  letters  of 
mtroduction  from  a  professional  friend, 
making  reference  to  a  supposititious 
little  boy,  the  son  of  a  widow,  whom 
he  wanted  to  place  at  school.  Tlie 
person  to  whom  the  letter  was  a4l- 
dresse<l  was  no  less  than  the  original 
of  John  Broilie,  of  whom  we  give  Mr. 
Dickens^s  graphic  description. 

"I  am  afraid  he  is  dead  now.  I 
recollect  he  was  a  jovial,  ruddy,  broad- 
faced  man  :  that  we  got  aoouainted 
directly  ;  and  that  w^e  talkea  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects  except  the  school 
which  he  showed  a  gnsat  anxie*^  to 
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avoid.  'Was  thoro  any  large  school 
iieiir  V  I  asked,  in  reference  to  the 
letter.  *0h  yes,'  he  said,  'there  was, 
pratty  by  me.'  *  Was  it  a  good  one  Y 
'£y,*  he  said,  'it  was  as  good  as 
another — ^that  was  a  mather  of  opinion,' 
and  fell  to  looking  at  the  lire  flaring 
around  the  room,  and  whistling  a  little. ' 
The  ''John  Brodie"  was  in  fact  imprac- 
ticable, and  when  the  question  of  tlie 
school  came  up  his  &ce  "  fell,"  and  he 
became  *' uncomfortable."  At  last, 
when  alK>ut  to  go,  he  leant  over  the  table 
and  said  to  Dickens  in  a  low  voice, 
"Weel,  Misther,  we've  been  vary 
pleasant  togather,  and  111  speak  my 
mind  tiv'ee.  Dinnot  let  the  weedur 
send  her  little  boy  to  yan  o'  our  school- 
measters  while  there's  a  harse  to  hoold 
in  a'  Luunun,  and  a  gootther  to  Ue 
asleep  in.  Ar  would  n't  mak'  ill  words 
amang  my  neeberrs,  and  ar  speak 
tiv  ee  quiet  loike.  But  I'm  dom'd  if  ar 
can  gang  to  bed  and  not  tellee,  for 
weedur's  sak',  to  keep  the  lattle  boy 
from  a'  sike  scoondrels  while  there's  a 
hai-so  to  hoold  in  a'  Lunnun  or  a 
gootther  to  lie  aslee])  in  !"  Repeating 
these  words  with  great  heartiness,  and 
with  a  solemnity  on  his  jolly  face  that 
made  it  look  twice  as  large  as  before, 
he  Hhook  hands  and  went  away. 

The  portrait  of  Squeera  in  "Nickleby" 
was  so  true  and  natural  that  manv  of 
the  schoolmasters  identified  themselves 
witli  it ;  and  one  individual,  who  hap- 
pened to  have  but  one  eye,  and  who, 
therefore,  resembled  Squeers  physically 
as  well  as  mentally,  threatened  the 
author  with  an  action  at  law.  Mr. 
Crummies  and  Company  show  that  the 
author  has  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  theatrical  life  as  it  is  in  the  pro- 
vinces, whilst  Mrs.  Nickleby  is  a 
picture  of  as  genial  a  blunderin|ry  tire- 
some, affectionate,  egotistical,  silhr,  and 
good-hearted  old  lady  in  middle  me  as 
is  Mrs.  Primrose  in  the  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  Tim  Linkinwater,  Miss 
La  Creevy,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawke,  and 
Lord  Frederic  Verisopht,  Mrs.  Witti- 
terly,  and  the  Kenwigses,  besides  manv 
minor  characters  just  sketched  in,  such 
as  the  young  proprietor  of  the  hair- 
dresser's shop,  ana  Mr.  Lillyvick,  can 
scarcely  be  exceeded  in  their  truth  to 
nature.  Balph  Nickleby,  the  unde, 
has  been  objected  to  as  too  theatrically 
scowling  and  malevolent^  and  too  cal- 
culatingly wicked,  but  we  fear  the 
character  Ls  a  true  one.    The  repre- 


sentation is  not  that  of  an  ordinarj 
miser.  Most  of  them  are  decrepit, 
foolish,  and  timid,  am  well  as  aTaridoiia 
and  cunning ;  but  he  wae  a  shrewd, 
stem  man,  with  a  mind  which  would 
have  made  him  powerful  in  moat  of  the 
ordinary  walks  as  well  as  in  that  into 
which  his  inordinate  greed  betrays 
him.  He  is  one  of  those  *who^  having 
none  else  to  love,  worship  self  with 
intense  devotion.  The  other  miser, 
Gride,  is  a  more  commcu-plaoe  person- 
age, simply  a  miser,  wiy  and  his 
daughter  have  somewhat  of  a  melo- 
dramatic air,  but  beneath  the  veil  of 
exaggeration  and  effect  there  is  the 
reality  of  life.  Newman  Noggs  is  one 
of  those  eccentric  pictureiL  the  original 
of  which  is  barely  possible,  bat  not 
likely  to  be  met  with  more  than 
once  in  a  life-time ;  and  the  Mothers 
Cheervble,  if  their  like  ever  existed, 
must  be  as  rare  as  black  swans.  In  a 
novelist^  however,  we  must  not  too 
severely  criticize  exaggeration  when  it 
is  kept  within  certam  limits.  What 
the  artist  effects  by  vivid  colour  and  a 
skilful  distribution  of  light  and  shade, 
the  author  is  driven  to  oompaas  l^ 
giving  prominence  to  traits  of  cfauracter. 
In  either  case  it  is  felt  neoesaaiy  to  &x 
the  eye.  Mere  literal  truth,  as  every 
body  sees  it^  is  not  enough ;  it  often 
wants  idealizing,  and  artists  magnify 
and  make  conspicuous  in  order  that 
those  who  are  not  artists  may  see  ss 
plainly  as  they  do.  It  is  probably 
with  some  allowance  of  this  kind  that 
Dickens's  words  are  to  be  taken,  when 
he  says,  in  the  pre&oe^  ''that  the 
Brothers  Cheeryble  live;  that  their 
liberal  charity,  their  nngkneH  of 
hearty  their  noble  natnre,  and  their 
unbounded  beneyolence,  are  no  crea- 
tions of  the  auUior*s  brain."  Ihe 
police  cases  in  which  the  name  of  Mr. 
Soll^  has  figured,  and  ^Hiich  have 
exhibited  him  as  giving  away  sove- 
reigns to  beggars  m  the  stoeet^  who 
watch  him  firom  his  door,  dog  his  oveiy 
step^  and  take  outside  plaoes  on  the 
onmibus  in  which  he  ndea^  so  that 
they  may  pounce  down  upon  him  the 
moment  he  emerges — ^that  character 
shows  that  the  liberality  of  the 
Brothers  Cheeryble  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  fiict ;  but  good  sense  and  dis- 
crimination are  added  to  complete  a 
loveable  picture.  We  have  not  M 
much  goodness  as  to  be  Me  to  affM 
to  frown  down  any  attempt  to  exak  J^ 
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ftud  it  would  be  better  if  there  were 
more,  with  old  Massinger — 

"  To  look  upon  the  poor  with  gentle  eye, 
For  in  their  figures  often^  angela  desire  an 
ftbns." 

Hie  next  venture  ot  our  author  was 
to  edit  "  Bentley*8  Miscellany,"  which, 
under  his  guidance,  and  through  his 
story  of  Ouver  Twist,  illustrated  by 
i>uicki^iank,  proved  very  successful 
The  story  is  with  us  one  of  Dickens*s 
best  In  it  he  again  showed  a  deter- 
mined purpose  and  wrote  out  of  office 
a  certain  Mr.  Laing,  then  the  Clerken- 
well  magistrate,  who  was  conspicuous 
for  his  coarseness  and  ill  temper. 
Never,  perhaps,  were  the  precincts  of 
Field  Lane  (now  a  byegone)  more  bene- 
ficially explored ;  and  ike  artist  worked 
well  up  to  tJie  author.  The  cha- 
racter of  Fagin,  and  his  "  fence,"  Char- 
ley Bates,  and  the  Artful  Dodger,  are 
exQuisitely  finished  works  of  art.  Bad 
ana  disgusting  as  Fagin  is,  we  feel  he 
has  that  toudi  of  nature  which  makes 
the  whole  world  kin,  and  as  for  the 
rascally  Dodger,  we  positively  admire 
him,  as  a  perfect  artist  in  his  way. 
Bill  Sykes  and  Nancy  form  other  por- 
traits never  forgotten.  So  much  of 
natural  truth  is  there  in  their  mingled 
good  and  evil,  that  even  those  who  are 
the  least  acquainted  with  the  "  danger- 
ous classes"  of  society  must  instinct- 
ively recognize  their  reality.  The 
murxier  of  the  girl  Nancy,  the  pursuit 
and  death  of  Sykes  ai-c  admirablv 
described ;  no  word  of  praise  is  needed. 
The  trial  scene  of  Fagin  shows  a  won- 
derful force  of  intuition  ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  story,  but  two  indivi- 
duals are  weak.  These  are  Monks, 
tlie  brother  of  Oliver,  and  Rose  Maylie. 
Monks  is  but  a  gloomy  scoimdrel,  and 
Rose  Maylie  the  veriest  milk-and-water 
damsel  Never  before  were  so  much 
dirt,  vice,  and  depravity  so  completely 
exijoeed,  and  yet  so  cleanly  trodden 
under  foot.  The  author  |)asse8  through 
a  very  pest  house,  without  a  breath  of 
contagion ;  a  fact  which  is  owinc^,  as 
Mr.  Home,  in  the  "  New  Spirit  of  the 
Age,"  has  pointed  out,  to  the  happy 
nature  of  the  author.  The  reader  at 
once  appreciates  the  beauty  and  truth 
of  the  delicacy  which  so  paints  the 
worst  of  us  as  to  cause  us  to  pity 
rather  than  hate.  The  death  of  Sykes 
may  be,  it  has  been  suggested,  over 
elaborated ;    we   almostf  rcel   for    the 


wretch  hanging  over  the  muddy  river 
by  a  single  rope,  ever  haunted  by  the 
presence  of  tne  burning  eyes  which 
glare  ^ipon  him.  The  conclusion  of 
Oliver  Twist  is  bettor  carried  out  than 
that  of  Nickleby,  which  in  £9bct  was 
spoiled  by  the  dramatists.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  very  plain  that  Smike  was 
originally  intended  to  turn  out  a  ward 
or  child  of  Ralph  Nickleby,  but  the 
dramatist  who  put  the  piece  upon  the 
stage  before  the  author  nad  completed 
it,  saw  this  ;  and  Dickens,  annoyed  at 
the  piracy,  altered  the  termination. 
Dickens  felt  and  resented  the  injury ; 
and  "came  down"  heavily  upon  the 
dramatist  in  the  next  number  of  his 
work.  He  introduces  his  hero  speak- 
ing to  a  ''literary  gentleman,"  who 
declares  it  to  be  fame  to  an  author 
to  have  his  work  dramatized  by  said 
literary  gent.  "So,"  says  Nicholas, 
"Richard  Turpin,  Tom  King,  and 
Jerry  Abershaw,  have  handed  down 
to  £une  the  names  of  those  on  whom 
they  committed  their  most  impudent 
robberies. . . .  For  instance,"  continues 
he,  speaking  much  too  fiercely  for  Nicho- 
las, but  quite  naturally  for  the  despoiled 
Dickens — **  For  instance,  you  take  the 
uncompleted  books  of  living  authors, 
fresh  from  their  hands,  wet  from  the 
press,  cut,  hack,  and  carve  them  to  the 
powers  and  capacities  of  your  actors, 
and  the  capability  of  your  theatres. 
Finish  unfinished  works,  hastily  and 
crudely  vamp  up  ideas,  not  yet  worked 
out  by  their  original  projector,  but 
which  have  doubtless  cost  him  jnany 
thoughtless  days  and  sleepless  nights  ; 
hj  a  comparison  of  incidents  and 
dialogue,  down  to  the  very  last  word 
he  may  have  written  a  fortnight  be* 
fore,  do  your  utmost  to  anticipate  his 
plot,— all  this  without  his  permission, 
and  against  his  will ;  and  then,  to 
crown  the  whole  proceeding,  publish 
in  some  mean  pamphlet^  an  unmean- 
ing fiurrago  of  garbled  extracts  from 
his  work,  to  which  you  put  your  name 
as  author,  with  the  honourable  dis- 
tinction annexed  of  having  perpe- 
trated a  hundred  other  outrages  of  the 
same  description.  Now,  show  me  the 
distinction  between  such  pilfering  as 
this,  and  picking  a  man's  pocket  in  the 
street;  unless  mdeed  it  be  that  the 
legislature  has  a  regard  for  pocket- 
hsmdkerchiefs,  and  leaves  men's  Drains, 
excepting  when  they  are  knocked  out 
by  violence,  to  take  care  of  themaelyes.*' 
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"Men  nnist  live,  air/*  said  the  lite- 
rary gentleman  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"  That  would  be  an  equally  fair  plea 
in  lx)th  cases,"  replied  Nicholas ;  *' but 
if  you  put  it  upon  tliat  ground,  I  have 
iiolhiug  more  to  say,  than  that  if  I 
were  a  writer  of  books,  and  you  a 
thirsty  dramatist,  I  would  rather  jxay 
yuur  tavern  score  for  six  mouths — 
iar<;o  as  it  might  be — than  have  a  niche 
in  the  temple  of  fame,  with  you  for 
the  humblest  comer  of  my  pedestal 
through  six  hundred  generations." 

The  dramatists  were  (quieted  ;  and 
wlien  they  next  dramatized  our  au- 
thor's works,  waited,  however  impa- 
tiently, till  they  were  finished. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Oliver  Twist, 
Dickens  ^ve  up  the  conduct  of  Bent- 
ley,  principally  it  is  said  on  account  of 
the  i)roprietor  not  being  liberal  enough 
in  monetary  matters.    The  editorship 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Harrison 
Aiuaworth,  who  had  previously  com- 
menced in  its  pages  his  novel  of  "Jack 
Sheppard."    During  Boz's  reign,  with 
Ainsworth   and   Ingoldsby  as  contri- 
butors, it  arrived  at  its  highest  point 
of  excellence ;  it  has  since  faUen.  Those 
who  collect  Dickens's  works,  should 
not  forget  to  place  amongst  them  the 
cajiital  address  in  Bentley,  wherein  he, 
"  the    old    coachman,"    resigned    Ids 
"whip"  into  the  hands  of  the  new  one. 
Dickens    has    apparently  cherished 
for  many  years  an  idea  of  a  periodical 
paixjr,  in  which  he  should  be  brought 
more  often  in  contact  witli  his  many 
readers.     After  "Oliver  Twist,"    and 
"  Nickleby,"    ho    attempted    this    in 
"  Master    Humphrey's    Clock."      The 
plan,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  was  obsolete 
—an    imitation    of    the    "Spectator," 
with   it«   Will    Honeycomb    and    Sir 
iloger,  metamorphosed  into  "  the  deaf 
gentleman,"    and    "Mr.  Miles."    The 
name  was  a  bad  one  ;  the  fact  of  keep- 
ing a  lot  of  manuscripts  in  a  clock-case 
any  thing  but  likely.     Nay,  the  very 
correspondence  of  the  "  Spectator"  was 
brought  up  again,  but  to  no  purpose, 
and  after  two  or  tliree  little  tales,  he 
virtually  abandoned  his  purpose,  and 
jilunged  into  the  longer  tale  of  the 
**  Old  Ouriosity  Shop,    a  sweet  fancy 
— but  perhaps  less  natural  than  any  of 
his  works.     Little  Nell  is  too  ethereaJ, 
though  full  of  poety  ;  but  in  all  which 
brings  him  in  contact  with  real  life,  he 
i:j  abundantly  successful.  Mr.  SwiveUer  , 


is  finer  than  Sam  Weller,  who  by  the 
bye  was  resuscitated,  together  with 
Pickwick  and  the  ekier  Weller,  to 
keep  the  clock  going ;  and  Qailp  the 
old  schoolmaster,  Sampeon  Brass,  and 
the  rest  of  the  arctmatU  penowx,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  benev<^nt 
old  gentleman  who  toma  out  to  be 
Master  Humphrey  himself  are  capital 
The  poetry  of  Neil's  life,  her  beauti- 
ful devotion  to  her  grandfather,  her 
childlike  wisdom,  sharpened  to  an 
unnatural  extent,  are  touching  in  the 
extreme.  Tlie  poetry  of  herdeath  is 
still  finer,  and  the  very  prose,  if  but 
divided  into  lines,  will,  as  Mr.  Home 
has  pointed  out  in  the  "New  Spirit  of 
the  Age,"  form  that  kind  of  gracefully 
irregular  blank  verse  which  ^elley 
and  Southey  have  used.  The  following 
is  from  the  description  of  little  NelFs 
funeral,  without  the  alteration  of  one 
word,  merely  printed  as  poetry : — 

"Wlien  death  strikes  down  the  innocent 
and  young 
From  every  fragile  form,  from  which  he 
lets 
The  parting  spirit  free, 
A  hundred  virtues  rise 
In  shape  of  Meroy,  Charity,  and  Love, 
To  walk  the  world,  and  bless  it. 
Of  every  tear 
That  BoiTowing  nature  sheds  on  such 

green  graves 
Some  good  is  bom,  some  gentle  nature 
comes." 

When  the  "Curiosity  Shop**  was 
ended,  a  short  conversation  ensues 
between  Master  Humphrey  and  his 
friends,  and  the  author  sets  out  with  a 
new  story,  "  Bamaby  Budge.** 

In  this  he  opened  up  fredh  ground ; 
and  commenced  an  historical  tale  of 
the  Gordon  Biots.  The  tale  is  fhll  of 
beautv  and  power.  That  part  con- 
nected with  tne  riots,  in  our  opinion, 
fiir  surpassing  in  yivid  actuality  the 
celebrated  scenes  of  the  "Porteus 
Mob,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott^  to  which 
it  has  been  compared.  The  eharac^ 
ters  are  full  of  truth,  with  hardly  one 
exception.  Bamaby  himself — poor 
mad  Bamaby — with  his  raven,  ib  a 
finished  picture ;  the  raven  comparable 
to  nothing  in  literature  so  mudi  as  to 
a  certain  immortal  dog,  possessed  by 
one  Launce,  drawn  by  Master  Wil- 
liam Shakespere.  The  rough  cha- 
racter of  Hugh,  Mr.  Dennis,  the  hang- 
man, old  Varden,  Dolly,  and  J 
Harodalo,  no€^  mentum   (ho 
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drooBly  real  Miggs,  with  Mrs.  Varden 
reading  her  Protestant  tracts,  form  an 
admiraole  group.  The  character  of 
Lord  George  is  faithfuUj  preserved; 
and  another  historical  personage  treat- 
ed witii  justice.  We  allude  to  tliat 
fine  specimen  of  a  fidse-hearted  "  snob,** 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  is  sketched  to 
the  life  as  Sir  Edward  Chester. 

In  "Bamaby  Rudge**  Dickens  also 
exhibited  a  decided  purpose,  bearing 
npon  public  executions,  for  the  abo- 
lition of  which  Dickens  is  a  decided 
advocate.  The  picture  of  the  old 
father  who  follows  the  dead  body  of  his 
son,  unjustlj  hung— merely  to  touch 
the  dead  boy*s  hand,  is  full  of  pathos. 
The  denouement  is  complete — poetical 
justice  is  done,  and  the  reader  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Old  Joe  Willet  even, 
that  stupid,  pom^us,  arrogant  old 
tyrant  is  received  into  his  graces,  and 
perhaps  nothing  is  so  much  regretted 
as  the  loss  of  Joe's  arm,  ^  in  the  Sal- 
wanners  where  the  war  is  ;**  but  this 
regret  is  warmed  away  when  we  hear 
that  the  raven  which,  like  a  wise  raven^ 
having  no  happy  word  to  say,  had 
been  silent  for  a  year,  recovers  his 
voice  and  talks  away  as  sagely  as  ever. 
This  raven  is  a  picture  from  nature, 
drawn  as  certain  pictures  are  en- 
graved, "  from  the  on^al  in  the  pos- 
session of  Charles  Dickens,  Esq."  Mr. 
Dickens  has  elsewhere  given  an  accoimt 
of  two  wonderful  birds  of  that  species, 
the  combined  portraits  of  which  make 
up  the  one  "  Grip." 

Shortly  afler  tne  conclusion  of  "  Bar- 
aby  Rudge,"  and  about  the  year  1842, 
Mr.  Dickens  determined  upon  a  trip 
to  America  with  ulterior  literary  pur- 
poses. On  this  trip  Mrs.  Dickens 
accompanied  him  ;  and  on  his  return 
he  puolished  an  account  of  it,  known 
as  **  The  American  Notes."  The  dedi- 
cation of  "  American  Notes  "  in  itself 
spoke  something  of  the  contents, — 
something  which  showed  what  was  to 
come  after  ;  for  while  it  is  firm  and 
manly,  it  evinces  an  apprehension  of 
impending  hostility 

I   DEDICATE  TmS  BOOK 

TO   THOSE  FRIENDS  OF   MINE   IN   AMERICA 

WHO,    GIVING   ME    A    WELCOME   I    MUST   EVER 

GRATEFILLY   AND  PROUDLY  REMEMBER, 

LEFT    MT   JUIMJMENT 

FREE. 

AND   WHO,  LOVING  THEIR  COUNTRY, 

CAN  BEAR  THE  TRUTH  WHEN  IT  IS  TOLD  GOOD- 

nrMOT'REDLY    AND    IN    A    KIND  SPIRIT. 


This  book  was  received  in  America 
with  a  storm  of  disapprobation.  Fal- 
sification and  exaggeration  are  light 
terms  to  those  the  American  editors 
used ;  but  Dickens  in  his  last  edition 
does  not  see  anv  occasion  to  alter  or 
withdraw  anything.  ^  It  is  nearly 
eight  years,"  he  writes,  ^  since  this 
b^k  was  first  published  :  I  present  it 
in  this  edition  unaltered  ;  and  such  of 
my  opinions  as  it  expresses  are  auita 

imaltered  too Preiudiced  I  have 

never  been,  otherwise  than  in  favour 
with  the  United  States.  No  visitor 
can  have  ever  set  foot  on  those  shores 
with  a  stronger  faith  in  the  republic 
than  I  did  when  I  landed  in  America. 
I  purposely  abstain  from  extending 
these  observations  to  any  length.  I 
have  nothing  to  defend  or  explain 
awav.  The  truth  is  the  truth,  and 
neither  childish  absurdities  nor  unscru- 
pulous contradiction  can  make  it  other- 
wise. The  earth  would  still  move 
round  the  sun,  though  the  whole  0^ 
tholic  church  said  no To  repre- 
sent me  as  viewing  America  with  ill 
nature,  animosity,  or  partizanship^  is 
merely  to  do  a  very  foolish  things 
which  is  always  a  very  easy  one,  and 
which  I  have  disregarded  for  eight 
years,  and  could  for  eighty  more." 

So  writes  our  author ;  but  never- 
theless there  are  those  who  do  feel 
sincerely  sorry  that  forms  of  speech  to 
which  the  people  are  accustomed,  and 
which  in  such  works  as  Hawthome*8 
are  anything  but  repulsive,— customs 
which  seem  to  us  strange  and  eccentric, 
and  sometimes  absurd,  and  other  trifles, 
should  have  been  so  severely  handled. 
The  Americans  are  sensitive  in  a  hiffh. 
degree ;  thev  literally  worshipped  Dick- 
ens ;  they  nocked  to  meet  mm  ;  talked 
and  wrote  of  his  approach  more  than 
thev  would  of  that  of  a  sovereign ; 
and  then  to  find  him  following  in  the 
wake  of  Captain  Hall,  Miss  Martineau, 
and  Mrs.  Trollope,  was  hard  indeed, 
On  his  publishing  this  work,  however 
Lord  Jefiery  wrote  him  a  letter  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  pa»- 
sages : — ^  My  dear  Dickens,  a  thousand 
thanks  for  your  charming  book,  and 
for  all  the  pleasure^rofit,  and  rdi^  it 
has  afforded  me.  You  have  been  very 
tender  to  our  sensitive  friends  beyond 
sea,  and  really  said  nothing  which  will 
give  any  serious  offence  to  any  mode-* 
rately  rational  patriot  amongst  them. 
The  diivtra  of  course  will  give  you  no 
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qimrter,  and  of  coune  you  did  not 
expect  they  would.  .  .  .  Your  account 
of  the  Hilent  or  solitary  impriBonment 
system  i8  as  pathetic  and  as  powerful 
a  piece  of  ^^-nting  as  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  your  sweet  airv  little  snatch  of 
the  little  woman  takm^r  her  new  babe 
home  to  hor  young  husliaiid,  and  your 
manly  and  feeling  app)eal  in  behalf  of 
tlie  poor  IriHh,  or  rather  tlie  affectionate 
poor  uf  all  races  and  tongues,  who  are 
patient  and  tender  to  their  children 
under  circumAtauces  which  would 
make  half  the  exemplary  parents 
among  the  rich,  monsters  of  seltishness 
and  discontent,  remind  us  that  we 
have  still  among  us  the  creator  of 
Nellv  and  Smike,  and  the  schoolmaster 
and  his  dving  pupil,  and  must  continue 
to  win  for  vou  still  more  of  that 
homage  of  the  heart,  that  love  and 
esteem  of  the  just  and  the  good,  which, 
though  it  should  never  Iw  disjoined 
from  them,  should^  I  think  you  must 
already  feel,  be  better  tluin  fortune  or 
&me. 

**  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  your  three 
thousand  copies  will  be  sold  in  a  week, 
and  I  ho]ie  you  will  tell  me  that  tliey 
have  put  a  thousand  nounds  at  least 
into  your  pocket" 

Whether  the  result  was  as  Lord 
Jeffery  prognosticated  and  wished,  as 
reganiH  the  thousand  pounds,  we  do 
not  know;  hut  tliat  tlie  Americans 
were  hurt  and  annoyed  by  Dickens*s 
remarks  we  <lo  know.  We  recollect 
reading  the  review  in  the  "Knicker- 
l)ooker,"  'the  New  York  BLackwood) 
of  the  (l;iy,  and  after  a  very  kind 
notice  considering  the  strength  of 
DickeiiH^H  censures,  it  a<lvertcd  iioth  in 
sorrow  and  in  auger  to  the  objection- 
a1>lc  pn.sflages ;  and  Ilaliburton,  the 
auttuiF  of  **Sam  Slick,"  in  his  next 
work,  said  coarsely,  in  allusion  t^)  the 
kin<l  reception  which  they  had  given 
Dickenfl,  and  t<">  his  fetes  in  New  York, 
and  levees  at  ]k>ston,  that  he  had  Ix^en 
sea-sick  in  the  ])assage  home,  and  all 
his  kindiiess  and  gratitude  had  been 
c«aHt  overlward. 

But  Jjonl  Jeffery  was  right  when  he 
praiwxl   the   charming  skotrh   of   the 


cially  aa  in  its  warm,  honett^  heartfelt 
mnpathy,  it  affords  the  troa  key  to 
I^iokens  8  popnkrity  and  fiune. 

"  Well  to  be  rare,  there  never  waa  a 
little  woman  so  foil  of  hope,  and  ten- 
derness, and  love,  and  anxiety,  as  this 
little  woman  was ;  and  all  day 
she  wondered  whether  he  (the  hnab 
would  be  at  the  wharf;  and  whether 
' he*  had  got  her  letter ;  and  whiter, 
if  she  sent  the  baby  on  riiora  bj  some- 
body else, '  he*  would  know  it^  meeting 
it  in  the  street ;  which,  seeing  he  had 
never  set  eyes  on  it  in  his  life,  was  no*^ 
very  likely  in  the  ahetract^  bat  wat 
probable  enough  in  a  young  mother. 
She  was  such  an  artless  little  creature, 
and  was  in  such  a  sonny,  beaminff, 
hopeful  state,  and  let  out  all  this 
matter  clinging  dose  about  her  heart 
so  freely,  thkt  all  the  other  lady  pas- 
sengers entered  into  the  qMrit  of  it  as 
much  as  she;  and  the  captain  (who 
heard  all  about  it  firom  his  wife)  was 
wondrous  sly,  I  promise  yon,  inqoiring 
every  time  we  met  at  taUe,  as  If  in 
forgetfulness,  whether  dhe  expected 
anybody  to  meet  her  at  St  Lonii^  and 
whether  she  would  want  to  go  on 
shore  the  night  we  reached  it  (bat  he 
supposed  she  woold  not),  and  eatting 
many  other  dry  jokes  of  that  nature. 

Here  we  recognize  the  yeritaUe 
humour  of  Fielding,  with  all  his  kind- 
liness, and  some£ing  of  Dickens's 
su])eradded  to  make  up  the  chann: 
but  a  few  lines  more  and  we  dose 
the  extract. 

"  It  was  somUkin^  uf  a  Ump,"  pray 
reader,  if  a  woman,  mark  the  larath  of 
that  kind  intnitive  perception,  "It 
was  something  of  a  blow  to  the  litde 
woman  that,  when  we  came  within 
twenty  miles  of  our  destination  it 
became  dearly  necessary  to  pat  this 
baby  to  bed,  but  she  got  over  it  with 
the  same  good  humour,  and  came  out 
into  the  little  gallery  with  the  rest  .  .  . 
Then  such  factiousness  as  was  shown 
by  the  married  ladies,  and  audi  aym- 
patliy  as  was  shown  by  the  single  ones^ 
and  such  ])eals  of  laughter  as  t&e  little 
woman  herself  fteko  would  ju9l  aa  Joo» 
/tare  cne<i J  greeted  everv  lest  with." 


^Ij  greeted  eveiy  jest  with.' 

little  woman,  so  finislied,  ho  poifoctly  I We  will  lay  a  wager  that  the 

natural,  niirl  so  full  of  hearty  that  all  ■  little  woman  felt  all  this,  as  hundreds 
at  once  recognized  it^  truth  and  .  of  other  kind  woman-^iearts  have 
beauty,  and  felt  whilst  rending  it,  tliat  <  done,  but  where  was  the  magician 
the  author  was  eidarging  our  Kyni)-)a-  I  before  Dickens  to  make  twenlgr  thoo- 
tnics  with  humanity.  We  cannot  help  '  sand  remiers  fed  it  too^  mi^ 
extracting  the  fuHowing,   more  esjie-  |  nize  it  as  a  portion  of  thftt 
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poetry  contaiiieil  in  every  human 
heart  I  But  we  must  follow  the  little 
woman  to  the  end.  The  boat  at  last 
comejt  to  land  ;  **  and  everybody  looked 
for  the  )iuHl>aiid,  and  none  saw  him, 
when,  in  the  midiit  of  us  all— Heaven 
knows  how  she  ever  got  there — there 
was  the  little  woman  clinging  with 
l>oth  amis  round  the  neck  of  a  fine, 
good-looking,  stunly  younff  fellow  ;  ana 
in  a  moment  afterwards  there  she  was 
rgain,  actually  clapping  her  little  hands 
for  jny,  as  she  dragged  him  tlirough 
the  small  door  of  the  small  cabin,  to 
l«H»k  at  her  baby  as  he  lay  asleep  !" 

Thehe  are  true  pictures  indeed,  and 
we  pity  those  who  cannot  sympathise 
with  such  little  women,  and  thank 
such  writers. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1843  the  trip 
to  America  was  again  turned  to  account 
in  the  new  tale  which  he  then  began, 
*•  Martin  Ohuzzlewit."  Dickens  was 
not  then,  nor  is  he  yet,  tired  of  his 
singular  names,  but  the  storv  shows 
fui-ther  progress,  and  is  a  work  of  art 
beyond  his  former  endeavours.  It 
evinceil  a  freshueHs  and  vigour  of 
thought,  and  a  power  of  invention, 
jK'Heotly  uutireil  or  uudinimed,  and  the 
rhamcterri  introtiuced  are  amongst  the 
ha]>pie8t  of  his  ci-eations.  Martin  was 
tvrtiiinly  ihc  K'st  drawn  of  his  heriKis, 
manly,  vi^i>roin,  and  fk'lf-socking,  with 
an  Jiiiii  in  all  he  d«»t.'s,  and  a  st-lrish  aim 
t.N»,  splendidly  contnusted  with  the 
simple,  unsLlVi>h,  child-like  Pinch. 
Then  ot.nies  INeksniff,  whose  very 
name  has  U'o«»nic  a  proverb  even  in 
this  j.htirt  time  for  huniljug  liud  hypo- 
en>v  ;  .lonas,  Mr.  Montague  Tig;^',  the 
i:iimital»le  Riiley  junior,  and  Sarah 
(ianip,  with  the  no  less  immortal, 
though  invisible,  Mrs.  Ilarri.H,  the  two 
Misses  IV^'k.-nitf,  Mrs.  Todgei*s,  and 
Mrs.  Lupin,  who  make  up  an  e/i.<ein6U 
uf  original  erentious  soiircely  8uri»assed 
in  the  wliuK-  literature  of  novels.  The 
Rt»enes  in  Anieric;i,  the  sick  emigrants 
are  heart-l-reaking  in  their  i>athos,  the 
Honourable  Wijah  Pograiii,  and  other 
worthies,  arc  no  less  :Mlrainible ;  and, 
in  faeU  in  the  whole  lKx>k  pn»kibly 
but  two  oliaraeters  are  unworthy  of 
their  eunij>.ini«»n%  though  quite  in 
kt-eping  with  Dirkens's  style.  These 
an-  old  Cliuzzlewit,  at'onventional  and 
stupid  old  father,  and  Mnrk  Tapley, 
who  is  amusing  I  Kit  exoesaively  unna- 
tural, in  his  exaggeraU-d  j«»llity  under 
unfavourable  cireunist;incei. 


The  munier  of  Tii 


the  diiffune 


Tne  munier  ot  Tigs,  Uie  oiigune 
and  preparation — the  nistorv  of  tho 
individual  mind  of  tho  murderer,  the 
steps  by  which  he  detoenda,  and  the 
minute  particulars  which  the  over- 
wrought brain  of  Jonas  catches  up  to 
use  to  its  horrible  pnrpOM  (witness  the 
conversation  with  the  I>octor),  are 
splendid  examples  of  observation  and 
intuition,  and  as  true  as  nature  itself ; 
and  the  defeat  and  final  extirpation  of 
selfishness  in  the  heart  of  the  hero, 
Martin,  point  a  most  valuable  moral. 
The  heroine  is,  however,  weak,  and 
sinks  to  insignificance  by  the  side  of 
charming  little  Rntli  Pinch. 

At  Cluistmasin  the  same  year,  1843. 
Dickens,  untired  by  his  oontinned 
efforts,  produced  the  first  of  his  Christ- 
mas books,  of  which  there  are  five — 
the  **  Christmas  Carol**  If  any  indi- 
vidual story  ever  wanned  a  Christinas 
hearth,  that  was  the  one ;  if  ever 
solitary  old  self  was  converted  by  a 
book,  and  driven  to  be  merry  and 
dance  at  that  season  "  when  its  blessed 
Founder  was  himself  a  child,**  he 
surely-  was  by  that.  Let  the  reader 
call  to  mind  the  book  itseli^  and  then 
he  will  appreciate  the  warmth  and 
exuberance  of  good  feeling  reflected  in 
the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of 
Lord  Jeffery  to  Dickens : — 

••Bilinburgh,  I>ec.  2«,  184a 

"  Blessings  on  your  kind  heart,  my 
dear  Dickens,  and  may  it  always  be  jus 
full  and  as  liglit  as  it  Ls  kind,  and  a 
fountain  of  kindncHH  to  all  within  reach 
of  its  lieatings.  We  are  all  channe<l 
with  your  Carol  ;  chiefly.  I  think,  for 
the  genuine  gootluess  which  breathott 
:dl  througli  it.  and  is  the  true  inspiring 
angel  by  which  its  genius  has  been 
awakened.  The  whole  scene  of  tlie 
Craeketts  is  like  the  dream  of  a  bene- 
ficent angel,  in  spite  of  its  broad 
reality,  and  little  Tiny  Tim  in  life  ami 
death  almost  as  sweet  and  as  touching 

as  Nellv Well,  to  be  sure,  you 

should  l»e  happy  yourself,  for  you  may 
Ih3  sure  you  have  done  more  good,  and 
not  only  fiustoncii  more  kindly  feelings, 
but  pnunpted  more  |H«<itive  acts  of 
benevolence,  by  this  little  publication, 
than  can  be  traced  to  all  the  pulpits  and 
confessionals  since  Christmas,  1842.** 

This  is  high  praise  indeed,  but  al- 
though we  must  tiike  the  praises  of 
Jeflery  as  thi»se  of  a  friend,  cum  f/nino 
foiU^  we  shall  find  on  due  considenir 
tion  that  he  is  not  far  wrong.    Thai 
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the  instilled  kindliness  of  Christionitj 
iu  Dickens,  superadded  to  groat  na- 
tural warmth  of  feeling,  should  do 
more  than  the  preaching  of  the  ten 
thousand  pulpits  of  the  church,  and 
the  twenty  thouBand  of  other  congre- 
gations, is  probably  exaggerated,  out 
certainly  few  readers  but  will  rei>eat 
tlie  blessing  of  Lord  Jeflfery,  and  who 
feci  that  the  book  had  done  them 
a  positive  good.  Preaching  as  a  duty 
is  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  but 
lamely  or  lazily  performed.  Clergy- 
men seem  lamentably  deficient  in 
enthusiasm,  but  every  word  which 
Dickens  wrote  was  replete  with  hearty 
earnestness  and  kmdly  geniality. 
Christmas  somehow  felt  warmer  after 
reading  that  book,  and  the  ice  which 
gathers  round  some  hearts  was  thawed 
by  such  a  kindly  sun. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit  still  went  on 
])rogrcs8ing,  Tom  Pinch  and  Buth 
charmed  more  and  more,  and  many  a 
family  recognized  with  some  pride  a 
hearty  picture  of  the  better  part  of  our 
young  men  in  John  Westlock.  Mean- 
time Mrs.  Dickens  added  another  son 
to  the  increasing  family,  and  it  was 
determined  to  christen  him  after 
Francis  Jeffery,  a  tried  and  true  friend. 
A  letter  of  the  latter,  dated  the  1st  of 
Febi-uary,  1844,  in  answer  to  the  half 
serious,  half  jocular  proposal  of 
Dickens,  says — 

"  About  that  most  fljittering,  or  more 
probably  passing  fancy,  of  that  dear 
Kate  (jVIra.  Dickens)  of  yours,  to  asso- 
ciate niy  name  with  yours  over  the 
b:ij)tiHmal  font  of  your  new-come  boy, 
tiiy  first  impression  was  that  it  was  a 
mere  ]Mece  of  kind  badinage  of  hers 
(or  jKjrhajw  your  own),  and  not  meant 
to  \)e  seriously  taken,  and  consequently 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  take  any 
ntjtiee  of  it.  ...  .  If  such  a  tiling  bo 
imlecd  in  your  contemplation,  it  would 
l»e  more  flattering  and  .agreeable  to  me 
than  most  things  which  have  happened 
to  me  in  my  mortal  pilgrimage,  while 
if  it  was  but  the  expression  of  a  happy 
and  confiding  playiulness,  I  shall  still 
feel  grateful  for  the  communication, 
and  return  you  a  smile  as  cordial  as 
your  own,  with  full  permission  for  both 
of  you  to  smile  at  the  simplicity  which 
could  not  dintinguish  jest  from  earnest." 

The  little  one  was  named  after 
.hiffery,  aa  the  record  of  the  births  of 
the  day  testifies ;  farther  on  in  the 
liotc    Lt)rd  Jeffery   glances    at    more 


family  matters.  The  tinth  is  tbat  Dick- 
ens had  found  that  elegant  living  made 
money  go  as  tut  as  excellent  writing 
made  it  come.  Romoun  have  been 
abroad  of  his  extravagance  in  thia  par- 
ticular, but  the  public  has  no  right  to 
lift  too  high  the  veil  which  ooven  the 
domesticities  of  genius;  enough  for 
them  to  know  that  money  gotten  by 
mental  labour  was,  if  sometimes  spent 
profusely,  often,  very  often,  most  <»ari- 
tably  bestowed.  Didcens  had  a  position 
to  keep ;  his  company  was  sought  by 
the  great  and  rich,  and  periiaps  his 
genius,  happy  for  us  that  it  was  so^  was 
not  allied  with  that  talent  for  keeping 
that  which  he  eamed^whidi  WilUsm 
Shakspear  had,  and  Henry  ESeldinff 
wanted.  Enough  for  ns  to  leam  sn^ 
things  from  those  delicate  letters  of  his 
friend,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fidth- 
ful  biographer  to  dinmiole.  Lord 
Jeffery  continues : — 

^  I  want  amazinffly  to  see  jon  rich, 
and  independent  <?  all  irksome  exer- 
tions ;  and  really  if  you  go  on  having 
more  boys  (and  naming  them  after  poor 
Scotch  plebeians),  you  must  make  good 
bargains  and  ludky  hiti^  and  above  sll, 
accommodate  yourself  oftener  to  that 
deepr  and  higher  tone  of  human 
feelmj^,  which,  you  now  see  egperimat- 
taU}/y  18  more  surely  and  steadily  popu- 
lar' than  any  display  of  iSuicy,  or 
magical  power  or  observation  and 
description  combined.  And  so  God  be 
with  you  and  youriL  Ac" 

The  last  port  of  thedetter  alludes^  no 
doubt)  to  tne  profits  of  the  Ghristmsa 
Carol,  the  sale  of  which  was  veiy  laxge. 
AVhilst  upon  the  financial  portion  of 
Dickens's  life,  a  part  lightlv  to  be  hsn- 
died  by  any  man  of  debcate  fiNling; 
we  may,  perhaps,  as  well  finish  \q 
extracting  some  little  more  ci  the  kind, 
very  kind  letters  of  Jeffery,  to  whidi 
we  have  already  been  so  mudk  in- 
debted. 

<*  I  am  rather,**  Hie  writes  in  1847J 
disappointed  to  fina  your  embankmaU^ 
(douotlessly  a  fund  of  future  provisioiO 
**  still  so  smalL  But  it  is  a  great  thins 
that  you  have  made  a  beginnings  ani 
laid  a  foundation,  and  you  are  young 
enough  to  think  of  livizig  vet  many 
years  under  the  proud  roof  of  the  oom- 
pleted  structure,  which  even  I  expect 
to  see  ascending  in  its  grandeur.  But 
when  I  consider  that  the  publio  has, 
upon  moderate  computation,  paid  aft 
least  £100,000  for  your  works  (and  had 
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a  good  bargain  too  at  the  money),  t 
think  it  is  rather  provoking  to  tnink 
that  the  author  should  not  now  have 

in  bank,  and  never  have  received, 

I  suspect,  above .    There  must 

have  been  some  mismanagement,  I 
think,  as  well  as  ill-luck,  to  nave  occa- 
sioned this  result  —not  extravagance  on 
your  part,  my  dear  Dickens,  nor  even 
excessive  beneficence — but  improvident 
arrangements  with  publisher^  and  too 
careless  a  control  over  their  proceed- 
ings. But  you  are  wiser  now,  and, 
with  Foster's  kind  and  judicious  help, 
will  soon  redeem  the  effects  of  your 
not  ungenerous  errors." 

New  arrangements  in  publishing, 
placing  things  more  under  his  own  con- 
trol, leaving  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall,  his  old  publishers  for  many  years, 
and  placing  his  new  works  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  who 
were  probably  publishers  onli/  at  a 
publisher's  per-centage,  thereby  letting 
full  profit  accrue  to  the  author,  were 
the  fruits  of  this  advice.  Nevertheless, 
notwithstanding  this,  and  the  fact  of' 
the  establishment  of  ^  Household 
Words,"  which  of  course  brings  in  to 
Dickens  a  large  and  regular  income, 
there  are  floating  rumours  of  debt  ana 
extravagance  stul,  which  we  advise  the 
public  to  have  nothing  to  do  with, 
being,  firstly,  none  of  their  business, 
and,  secondly,  being  probably  about  as 
true  as  the  rumours  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  those 
wonderful  stories  which  were  current 
about  the  Great  Unknown. 

The  "  Christmas  Carol "  was  wonder- 
fully successful,  but  not  more  so  than 
it  merited.  The  characters  are  gene- 
rally excellent  and  well-drawn,  and  the 
psLTta  wherein  the  Ghost  is  introduced, 
conducting  Scrooge  to  the  various 
Bcenes  which  work  so  happy  a  change 
upon  him,  conceived  in  a  very  high 
spirit  of  poetry.  The  supposed  death 
^or  after  all  it  is  a  dream)  of  little  Tim 
Cratchett,  will  rank  as  one  of  Dickens's 
most  pathetic  passages,  almost  equalling 
th^  death-scene  of  little  Paul  Dombey. 
The  general  public  have,  in  the  cheap 
edition,  the  book  before  them,  and  we 
doubt  not  but  that  it  is  a  favourite. 

The  ensuing  Christmas,  another 
work  followed  the  successful  venture, 
of  the  same  size  and  price,  and  illus- 
trated, not  alone  like  the  "  Carol"  by 
J>ieoh,  but  by  several  academicians  and 
otlier  artiste  whom  Dickens  numbered 


amongst  his  friends.  This  was  the 
"  Chimes,  a  Goblin  Story."  Other 
authors,  probably  ur^entwus  biUio- 
polify  (the  said  liooksellers  greedy  of 
Dickens's  success)  came  hastily  forward 
with  Christmas  works,  which  were  for  a 
short  time  the  rage.  Mrs.  Gore  gave  us 
a  "  Snow  Storm  ;'^Mr.  James,  the  **  Last 
of  the  Fairies ; "  Mr.  Lever,  an  Lrish 
story  ;  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Soaue,  something 
to  match  ;  but  Dickens  distanced  them 
all.  Lever  and  James  being  second  and 
third.  In  the  "  Chimes,^  tie  author 
has  not  forgotten  an  olden  purpose; 
and,  whilst  endeavouring  to  render 
Chnstmas  hearty  to  all,  does  not  ne- 
glect to  give  officious  conceit  a  rebuff. 
In  "Oliver  Twist,"  Mr.  Laing,  the 
magistrate  of  Clerkenwell,  sat  for  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Fang;  in  the  "Chimes," 
Sir  P.  Laurie  is  brought  into  request^ 
and  sits  for  Alderman  Cute.  The  dia- 
logue about  "  putting  down "  various 
little  wants,  cares,  and  troubles  of  the 
poor,  was  nearly  a  transcript  of  what 
the  garrulous  old  city  magistrate  had 
said  from  the  bench.  Particularly  do 
we  recollect  a  promise  made  by  that 
officious  personage,  "  dressed  in  a  little 
brief  authority,  to  a  starved  and 
maddened  woman,  who  had  attempted 
to  drown  herself,  ikat  he  (Sir  P.  Laurie) 
would  fta  down  micide  III  The  alder- 
man did  not  forget  the  attack  made 
upon  him,  and  when  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  did  shortly,  ridiculed 
Dickens's  description  of  Jacob's  Idand. 
in  "Oliver  Twist,"  and  denied  in  full 
quorum  the  existence,  as  described,  of 
that  locality,  and  of  the  Folly  Ditch ; 
*but  the  author  was  again  too  strong  for 
the  alderman,  and  in  his  preface  to  the 
new  edition  of  the  tale  he  incidentally 
mentions  the  fact,  and  denies  in  his 
turn  the  existence  of  Sir.  P.  Laurie. 

The  "Chimes"  contains  some  very 
sweet  delineations,  and  some  of  Dick- 
ens's very  best  writing.  Will  Fern, 
Richard,  and  Meg,  and  all  the  minor 
characters,  are  beautifully  and  clearly 
sketched — vet  they  are  scarcely  so 
much  sketches  as  finished  pictures. 

Next  came  "The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,"  with  its  remarkable  and 
quaint — somewhat  too  quaint,  begin- 
ning— "  The  kettle  began  it,"  hurrying 
us  at  once  into  the  very  bosom  of  an 
EInglish  carrier's  household,  and  mak- 
ing us  acquainted  with  all  the  family, 
not  forgetting  the  dog — quite  a  per- 
sonage of  himself— interesting  us  in 
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\hU  li.iwly  iiKiu's  hninr  iiflhin*  iu  an 
rxtrnnii Unary  ili'-rivt'.  ami  making  iw  | 
liivr  humanity  yet  more  iu  owrv  fcrm 
\ty  tli(»  «|uaiii*t  piolnrt*  of  the  iml  doll 
niakrr.  Tho  tah'  ia  a  toufhin^  story 
Mt' j.al'HiMy  for  that  is  the  i»rinciiKd 
turnini:  jM»int  nf  the  whoh» — wherein 
till-  hii!»»M  rarriir,  John  IVrrihingle, 
lull  r"<t<«  U.-4  in  a  like  manner,  hut  in  a 
li'-is  ih'Ljni',  with  thf  ma jostio  Othello. 
S«K'i:il  wmiii^s  are  also  tU'alt  with.  The 
].|ih  t»f  the  Htory  was  extraeiwl  mu\ 
ili'am:iii/.«Ml  wilh  rxtnioniinjiry  succeas 
at  the  Ly.M'nm,  under  Mrs.  Ke*iley'H 
mana<r<M]irnt. 

Thv  ni'xt  Christmas  }Kwk  -for  while 
wi«  an'  ujMHi  the  subject  it  is  U-tter  to 
gn  through  the  series  -»!xhibit«,  to  our 
minds,  a  fallinf;  nif.  We  allmle  to  the 
*•  R-ittle  nf  Lif.-"  a  l«ttle  which  all  of 
us  ti>;ht  in  some  sliajK*  or  other,  but 
whii'h  I)i«'kens  fought  out  on  i>ai)er,  in 
a  jKTt'i'rtly  orijrinal  manner.  It  is  a 
ridation  of  female  heroism,  trit<i  and 
<*Mmmon,  and,  to  the  j^lory  of  the  aex, 
trill'  ruoui^rh.  A  cliaraeter  to  a  certain 
de;j:nM'  orii^'inal.  Clemency  Newc«mie,  is 
painted  to  th«'  life;  but  the  IxKjk  did 
nt»t  t4dl  with  the  public  so  well  as  its 
predeifssor*. 

Satiate<l.  however, Dickens's  audience 
were  n«it,  and  they  received — if  stories 
told  by  books«.>llers  of  extraordinary 
sales  ]h}  trn<'  his  next  and  last  Christ- 
mas Volume  with  :m  much  favour  as 
any  uf  the  re<t.  Kut  somehow,  wlieu 
it  was  read,  it  did  not  please.  The 
"Haunted  Man"  did  not  lon^  haunt 
our  memories.  It  had  a  ])ecuiiar  pur- 
pi»<e.  op]M»scd  to  the  first  ]>art  of  the 
ol-l  saw.  ••  I'\.r«:et  a!i«l  forgive."  This 
e\tr:i<'t  will  plaee  lK.'fon^  us  the  moral 
of  th.'  tale. 

••  1  have  no  le.Hrninjr,*'  said  Milly, 
"and  you  h;ive  nnieh  ;  I  am  not  used 
to  think,  and  you  are  alw.'iys  thinking. 
M:iy  I  tell  you  why  it  .'ietMus  to  me  a 
•:«K>«1  thill'/  til  rememl>er  wnmg  that 
hiw  bei-n  d.ine  us  T 

•^Ves.' 

**That  we  may  fi»rj,'ive  it." 

"  Panlon  me,  great  Heaven,"  said 
Hi'dlaw,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  "for  having 
thn>wn  away  thine  own  attribute  !" 

"And  if,"  s.aid  Milly,  "if  your  own 
memory  should  one  day  Ik.'  restored, 
as  we  will  ho|H.»  anil  pray  it  may  be, 
woulil  it  not  Ikj  a  blessing  to  you  to 
reeall  at  once  a  wrong  and  its  forgive- 
ness /'* 

Al:i-s   for   human   nature,   how   few 


cin  do  thi8.  Happy  he  from  whone 
memory  wrong  is  quickly  effiiced ;  and 
unfortunate  that  mind  which,  in  re- 
calling an  injury,  feels  again  the  poig- 
nancy of  the  wound. 

We  fear  that  forgiveness,  or,  what 
looks  like  it,  the  absence  of  rmncour, 
often  comes  through  forgetfulness,  oft- 
ener  through  tlie  hand  of  time  healing 
up  the  wound.  We  fear  that  it  ever 
must  lie  BO,  that  few  will  remember 
vividly,  and  forgive  perfectly.  In  ordi- 
nary mimls,  then,  forgetfulness  and 
forgiveness  will  be  companions,  and 
fi>r  them  the  old  motto  is  a  good  one : 
hut  it  is  the  highest  part  of  the  higfaejit 
creed,  to  forgive  before  memory'  sleeps 
and  ever  to  remember  how  the  gooii 
overcame  the  evil. 

Dickens  has  curiously  mistaken  the 
legend  of  the  old  portrait,  on  which 
this  story  is  built, — ''Lord,  kkkp  mt 
MEMORY  UKEEN,"  which  we  take  to  be 
a  wish  that  the  fiune  of  the  man  shall 
sur^'ive  to  after  times,  so  as  to  verify 
Herrick's  sweet  lines — 

"  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
SmcU  sweet,  and  Uottum  i»  the  dtut ;" 

whilst  Dickens  makes  it  mean — Lonl 
allow  my  recollection  (mental  power 
of  remembrance)  to  be  unimpaired; 
Like  Swi(t*s  prayer  that  he  should  mit 
ilie  ma<l,  viewing  with  fear  the  awfiil 
contingency  of  loss  of  mind. 

"FVom  Marlborough's  eyes  the  team  of 
dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  expired,  a  driveller  and  a 
show." 

Tlie  machinery  of  the  Christmas 
books  is  a  curiosity  in  modem  Eng- 
lish literature,  for  the  most  part  beings 
of  another  life,  vet  bound  to  hamanity 
by  the  tie  of  having  once  formed  a 
ivirt  of  it,  exert  on  the  nenonages  of 
the  story  an  influence  or  a  beneficial 
nature.  These  I'tein^  may  be  ghosts, 
or  merely  the  embodied  sound  of  bells 
ty])itied  and  rendered  personal  by  the 
artist,  by  representations  of  quaint 
sorites  rushing  with  the  chimes  from 
tiie  old  steeple;  but  the  moral  is  the 
same.  We  are  taught^  and  oar  chil- 
di-on  we  hope  will  he  taught,  never  t«> 
forget  tlie  lesson,  that  the  very  spirits 
around  us  mourn  for  the  falling  of  a 
sinful  man,  mark,  and  weep  for  every 
selfish  action,  and  nnoioe  at  ereiy  good 
one.  Man  is  brought  in  contact  with 
spiritual  natures  m  a  purifying,  and 
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Bometimes  of  an  awful  kind.  Few 
pictures  have  been  more  startling  than 
that  in  the  **  Christmas  Carol,"  of  the 
spirits  of  rich  old  misers  yearning  to 
relieve  a  human  beggar,  and  being 
borne  away  from  doing  good  by  the 
weight  of  their  sordid  gains  still 
chained  to  their  feet  The  only  other 
picture  of  the  kind  that  we  can  call  to 
mind,  are  those  curious  stories  of  ^  La 
Motte  Fouqu6,"  «Undme,'*  and  « Sin- 
tram  f'  but  the  spiritual  agencies  are 
therein  negative  or  evil  ;  and  for 
reality  and  excellence,  if  not  for  fancy , 
the  English  Author  is  superior.  He 
shows  us  that  we  are  not  intended  to  be 
the  solitary,  selfish,  grasping  creatures, 
which  social  blunders  and  convention- 
alisms too  often  make  us,  but  that,  in 
the  words  of  Tennyson  (of  whom,  by 
the  way.  Dickens  is  a  great  admirer}, 
our  souls,  in  common  with  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  are — 

"Bound  with  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of 
Gk>d.' 

The  account  which  the  author  has 
given  of  these  excellent  little  stories  is 
meaffre  and  insufficient.  Probably 
he  found  a  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  magic  of  these  creations, 
which  are  certainly  more  than  a  whim- 
sical kind  of  "  masque.'*  As  it  is  we 
quote  his  words  : — ^"  The  narrow  space 
within  which  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
fine these  Christmas  stories  when  they 
were  originaUy  published,  rendered 
their  construction  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  and  almost  necessitated  what 
is  peculiar  in  their  machinery.  I  never 
attempted  great  elaboration  of  detail 
in  the  working-out  of  character 
within  such  limits,  believing  that 
it  would  not  succeed.  My  purpose 
was,  in  a  whimsical  kind  of  masque, 
which  the  good  humour  of  the  season 
justified,  to  awaken  some  loving  and 
forbearing  thoughts,  never  out  of 
season  in  a  Christian  land.  I  have  the 
happiness  of  believing  that  I  did  not 
wholly  miss  it.** 

''Not  wholly  miss  it,**  says  the  pre- 
isLoe  modestly.  ^  This  book,**  declares 
an  excellent  criticism  in  an  early 
number  of  "Hood's  Magazine,**  early 
enough  to  have  been  written  by  that 
lamented  poet  himself,  ^^wiU  do  more 
to  tpread  Christian  feelings  than  ten 
tkoumnd  pulffits.^*  T?he  critic  was  un- 
doubtedly right.  Sermons  cai*elessly 
and  languidly  listened  to,  and  bearing 


about  them  shrewd  signs  of  being  the 
mere  firuit  of  the  preacher's  vocation^ 
preached  not  as  John  Baxter  preadied, 
^  a  dying  man  to  dying  men,**  toudi  no 
chord  within  us,  and  are  soon  forgotten, 
producing  no  more  seed  than  cotdd  be 
expected  wore  one  to  sow  snow  flakes 
in  a  stream.  Not  so  the  teachings  of 
the  «  Christmas  Carol.** 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1844  Mr. 
Dickens  went  with  his  family  to  Italy, 
where  he  spent  about  a  year  ;  and  m 
1845  he,  it  is  understood,  originated 
the  idea  of  founding  a  weekly  news- 
paper, whereof  he  was  to  be  the  head 
of  the  literary  department.  It  has 
since  been  known  tnat  the  editorship 
devolved  upon  him,  and  not  only  the 
reviewing  of  books.  The  idea  was 
well  taken  up.  Money  was  freely 
spent  by  the  various  shareholders,  and 
many  advertisements  told  the  public 
that  a  newspaper,  which  should  supply 
everything  m  the  first  style  of  news- 
paper talent^  should  be  published  at 
the  price  of  twopence  hamienny.  The 
name  chosen  was  ^  The  Daily  News,** 
and  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  was  widely 
advertised  as  **  the  head  of  the  literary 
department**  Expectation  was  raised 
to  a  high  pitch  by  this  announcement; 
and  in  1846,  on  tne  21st  of  January 
the  first  number  appeared.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  affair  was  a  partial 
failure.  The  staffs  of  other  papers  had 
been  long  organized,  the  expenses,  of 
course  immense,  were  well  and  judi- 
ciously controlled^  and  the  arrange- 
ment complete.  All  these  things  were 
new  in  tne  "Daily  News,**  and  the 
expenses  entered  into  did  not  render  it 
possible,  with  the  circulation  it  reached, 
to  sell  the  paper  at  the  original  price, 
and  it  was  shortly  after  raised  to 
threepence,  and  finally  to  Uie  same 
price  as  tne  "Times.**  Immense  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to 
establish  it,  such  as  sending  specimen 
numbers  to  almost  every  man  of  note 
in  the  kingdom.  But  the  chief  cause 
of  non-success  was  its  novelty. 
Headers  get  wedded  to  papers,  and 
miss  their  "guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend**  more  than  one  would  think. 
Young  papers  have  to  make  readers, 
and  that  is  done  but  slowly. 

Notwithstanding  the  reception  ot 
the  paper,  we  must  do  it  the  justice  to 
say  that  its  first  number  was  a  brilliant 
one,  and  that  it  has  at  length  achieved 
a  desirable  position,  influencing  a  most 
u  2 
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intellectual  cIahs  of  readers,  and 
through  the  talent  it  diRplays  making 
its  weight  felt  in  the  country. 

Dickens  contributed,  ))eside8  editorial 
articloB,  the  first  letters  of  the  **  Pic- 
tures from  Italy,"  under  the  title  of 
**  Travflliug  Sketches  "  which  we  fear 
all  must  ailmit  to  have  l^eeu  the  most 
unsuccL*ssful  and  unsatisfactory  part  of 
the  whcilo  paper.  Few  people  could 
reo«>gnise  the  general  excellence  of  the 
author  in  the  egotistical  and  washy 
Hket<;he8.  **The  writer,"  says  a  con- 
ttMujwrary  critic,  "  commences  by  let- 
ting us  know  that  he  has  a  travelling 
c-trnngt  of  his  oien^  and  that  he  pur- 
ohaseii  tlie  wonderful  medium  of  loco- 
motion in  the  fashionable  regions  of 
Ht'lgrave  Square."  Without  going  any 
furtiier  into  such  criticism,  we  must 
dt'pi-ecate  the  style  of  the  letters.  The 
fii  miliar  gossip  about  courier,  carriage, 
and  laily  s  maid  may  well  be  mistaken 
for  cgutism  by  unfriendly  writers,  and 
wliat  shall  we  say  of  the  taste  of 
I)ii.'kens,  who,  in  attempting  to  paint 
closely  the  manners  homiJium  H 
nrtn^y  where  he  sojourns,  writes  thus  of 
his  reception  at  an  inn?  ^Thedow 
( of  the  travelling  carriage)  is  opened, 
/ireiithlsss  expectation.  The  ladg  of  the 
fttmihf  gets  out.  Ah !  sweet  lady  I 
/ifauti/nl  latlg  f  (The  note  of  inter- 
rogation is  Mr.  Dickens's.)  The  sitter 
of  the  lady  of  the  faintly  gets  out. 
(treat  Heavens,  Mc^anisdle  ischanning  I 
First  little  log  gets  out.  Ah  I  VfhtU  a 
Iff  ant  if ul  little  boy.  First  little  ch  iUl  gets 
out.  (tk!  hut  this  is  an  enchanting 
child  /"  &c.,  &c.  We  need  not  prolong 
the  quotation.  This  was  not  exactly 
fluitod  for  the  readers  of  a  political 
j»»ui'nal,  and  the  warmest  admirers  of 
Dickens  admitte<1  that  ho  had  taken  a 
false  step.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he 
himself,  with  the  loss,  it  is  understood, 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  relin- 
quished the  editorship,  and  retired 
from  participation  in  the  "Daily 
News."  His  place  was  then  filleil 
by  a  more  able  pen  as  regards  jour- 
nalism— by  that  of  John  Forster,  the 
editor  of  the  **  Examiner,"  and  fncnd 
and  champion  of  Mr.  Macready ;  and 
shortly  the  paper  began  to  experience 
some  glimpse  of  future  success. 

"  The  Pictures  from  Italy,"  published 
afterwards  as  a  separate  book,  were  on 
the  whole  light,  frothy,  and  unwoi*thy 
of  the  author.  Throughout  the  whole 
it  ia  e>'ident  that  there  is  a  Lick  of  that 


depth  of  thought  and  aolidity  of  judg- 
ment which  go  so  &r  to  make  np  a 
ffood  traveller.  Lady  Mary  Montague 
Deata  him  hollow  in  deaeription  and 
yivadty  of  exDreauon.  He  aeems  to 
want  eaae,  ana  to  seek  iot  effect  in 
mere  eooentricity.  The  ^'eonrier"  em- 
ployed by  him  is  no  ordlnuy  oonrier. 
He  of  oooTse  is  an  ariginaL  So  is 
every  one  else.  At  Avignon  a  little 
woman  shows  the  travellera  the  ancient 
pakice  of  the  Popes.  This  little 
woman  cannot  be  nMiectad.  She 
affords  an  opportnnity  for  a  sketch, 
and  becomes  ^  such  a  fierce  little,  rapil, 
sparkling,  energetic  she-deviL  I  never 
Deheld.  She  was  aUgki  and  faming 
all  the  time."  He  thereon  nicknamwi 
her  "*  Goblin,**  and  in  the  course  of  the 
show  she  **  sits  down  on  a  moond  of 
stones ;  throws  up  her  anns^  and 
yells  out  like  a  fiend  'I*  salle  de  la 
QuesUon!*** 

"  The  chamber  of  torture  I  and  the 
roof  was  made  of  that  shape  to  stifle 
the  victim*8  cries .'  O  GouiUy  Goblin, 
let  us  think  of  this  awhile  in  ulence. 
Peace,  Goblin !  sit  with  your  diort 
arms  crossed  on  your  diort  legs  upon 
that  heap  of  stones,  foit  only  five 
minutes,  and  then  flame  out  again." 
Such  conceits  as  this  disfigure  the  work, 
a  portion  of  which  by  the  way  has 
mainr,  very  many,  beautiea  of  its  own. 
By  far  the  best  chi4>ter  ia  that  entitled 
"An  Italian  Dream,**  wherun  the 
present  decayed  state  of  Yenioe,  wi^ 
its  old  and  shadowy  grsodeur,  its 
streets  of  water,  and  its  gnMhgrown 
courts,  ita  mercnant  palaeea  deserted 
in  their  magnificence,  the  two  jacged 
slits  in  the  stone  wall  (the  hon's 
mouths),  the  prisons  and  the  bridge  of 
sighs,  are  described  in  such  a  »wMit»iM» 
as  cannot  fail  to  realise  a  true  "  pietnre 
from  Italy"  in  the  mind  (^any  reader. 
Had  the  Dook  been  tluroughont  of  the 
same  quality  it  would  ecaroely  have 
been,  as  it  is,  forgotten. 

Let  us  turn  back  a  little  while  to 
notice  a  work  of  Dickraia  whidi  ia 
without  a  fiiult ;  we  aUnde  to  hit 
patronage  of  John  Overs,  a  woritisg 
man,  who  commenced  authmhip,  anS 
applied  to  Boa  to  help  him.  He  aid  so 
in  wliat  way  he  could ;  and  in  July,  1844^ 
j  Mr.  Newby  published  "^ub  Evenings 
of  a  Working  Man,  being  the  oeeupa- 
tion  of  his  scanty  Leisuie,  1^  Jobo 
Overs ;  with  a  Pk^fiMS  raklive  to  ths 
Author,  by  Charies  IKdoaM.**     Xlii 
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hock  was  creditable  to  the  writer  and 
also  to  Dickens.  The  pre&ce  is  a 
aweet  bit  of  mmpie  narrative,  charming 
na  with  its  truth.  Dickens  somewhat 
deprecates,  as  what  lUerateur  does  not) 
any  new  accession  to  the  literary 
ranks  of  the  day,  and  especially  when 
that  accession  is  a  working  man,  seem- 
ing to  forget  that  there  is  no  appren- 
tioeship  served  to  the  "  idle  traae  "  of 
authorship,  and  that  its  ranks  are  re- 
cruiteii  by  seceders  from  the  bar,  the 
pulpit,  the  attorney's  office,  the  army, 
navy,  the  basket  maker's  humble  diop, 
the  plough,  the  shepherd's  hut,  the 
loom,  and  the  forge  ;  and  that  its  devo- 
tees own  no  law  so  strong  on  earth  as 
that  which  impels  them  to  send  their 
thoughts  out  amonff  their  fellow  men, 
blindly  aimed  pertiaps,  but  with  a 
purpose  to  leaven  and  refine.  When 
the  Countess  of  Blessin^n  found 
Thomas  Miller  making  baskets  ;  when 
Clare  and  Bums  thought  and  made 
veraes  at  the  plough-tail ;  when  Gifford 
(otiitor  of  the  Quarterly)  as  a  cobler's 
boy  hammered  leather  flat  to  work  his 
problems  with  an  awl ; — they  were 
"  working  men,"  whose  impulses  could 
not,  thauK  Heaven,  be  repressed.  John 
Overs  was  none  of  these,  but  he  had 
more  talent  than  dozens  of  men  who 
are  well  paid  for  literary  work.  He 
was  a  carpenter  who  devoted  his 
evenings  to  writing,  and  applied  to 
Dickens  to  help  him.  Alter  some 
correspondence  an  interview  took 
place,  Dickens  strongly  dissuading  him 
from  following  authorship.  In  reply 
to  this,  "  he  wrote  me,"  says  the  pre- 
face, "  as  manly  and  as  straightforward, 
but  withal  as  modest  a  letter  as  ever  I 
read  in  my  life.  He  explained  to  me 
how  limited  his  ambition  was,  soaring 
no  hifi^her  than  the  establishment  of 
his  wife  in  some  light  business,  and 
the  better  education  of  his  children. 
He  set  before  nie  the  difference  of  hia 
evening  and  holiday  studies,  such  as 
they  were,  and  his  having  no  better 
resource  than  an  alehouse  or  a  skittle 
ground."  A  |K)tent  argument,  which 
prevailed,  and  hence  the  book.  Overs 
continued  writing,  occasionally  gettins 
a  piece  inserted  in  a  magazine,  ana 
at  last  fell  ill.  Losing  work,  he  de- 
pended with  some  faint  hope  upon  his 
pen.  What  we  now  extract  from 
Dickens's  preface,  should  be  omitted 
by  no  biographer  who  seeks  to  do  him 
jiistice. 


"  He  is  very  ill ;  the  fidntest  shadow 
of  the  man  who  came  into  my  little 
study,  for  the  first  time,  half-aniozen 
years  ago,  after  the  corrrespondence  I 
have  mentioned.  He  has  been  very  ill 
for  a  long,  long  period ;  his  disease  is 
a  severe  uid  wasting  affection  of  the 
InngSy  which  has  incapacitated  him 
these  many  months  for  every  kind  of 
oocupation.  *  If  I  could  only  do  a  hard 
day's  work,*  he  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  *  How  happy  I  should  be.' 

'  Having  these  papers  by  him, 
amount  others,  he  bethought  himself 
that  if  he  could  get  a  b^kseller  to 
purchase  them  for  publication  in  a 
volume,  they  would  enable  him  to 
make  some  temporary  provision  for  his 
sick  wife  and  very  young  fiunily.  We 
talked  the  matter  over  together,  and 
that  it  might  be  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment^ I  promised  him  that  I  would 
write  an  mtroduction  to  his  book. 

**  I  would  to  heaven  that  I  could  do 
him  better  service ;  I  would  to  heaven 
it  were  an  introduction  to  a  long  and 
vigorous  and  useful  Ufe.  But  Hope 
wSl  not  trim  her  lamp  the  less  brightly 
for  him  and  his,  because  of  this  im- 
pulse to  their  struggling  fortunes ;  and 
trust  me,  reader,  they  deserve  her 
light,  and  need  it  sorely. 

**  He  has  inscribed  this  book  to  one, 
whose  skill  will  help  him,  under  Pro- 
vidence, in  all  that  human  skill  can  do 
— to  one  who  never  could  have  recog- 
nized in  any  potentate  on  earth,  a 
higher  claim  to  constant  kindness  and 
attention,  than  he  has  recognized  in 
him." 

The  inscription  was  to  Doctor  £1- 
liotson.  John  Overs,  the  protean  oi 
Dickens,  is  now  no  more.  His  book, 
slight  and  sketchy,  is  forgotten ;  but 
the  help  given  to  a  lowly  fellow 
labourer  in  the  field  of  literature 
should  be  remembered  along  with  the 
benevolence  of  Johnson,  ana  the  true 
Christian  charity  of  Goldsmith. 

Silent  for  some  time  after  ''Martin 
Chuzzlewit,"  had  been  completed, 
Dickens  next  produced  **  Dombey 
and  Son ;"  a  novel  perhaps  the  least 
relished  of  his  numerous  writings. 
Dombey  himself  is  an  odious  charac- 
ter, stem,  heartless,  and  unbending. 
Lord  Jeffery  has  remarked  that  to 
reconcile  the  public  to  it,  the  author 
must  possess  wonderful  power,  but  in 
the  end  he  did  so  to  a  great  degree. 
The  death  of  little  Paul  Dombey  is  one 
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of  his  most  j)athetic  and  beautiful 
efforts  ;  in  fact  the  whole  character  of 
the  little  boy,  the  thoushtful  little  face, 
tile  mind  too  soon  and  too  fully  dcve- 
lojHid,  all  testify  to  being  drawn  by  a 
m;i8tA.'r  baud  ;  and  alas !  from  life  and 
]X'i*si)n:il  experience.  Oai'ker  is  a  tine 
iutollectual  villain,  though  a  little 
theatrical ;  whilst  Captain  Cuttle,  and 
Soil  (.Tilli^,  with  their  comparions,  form 
a  group  parallel  to  Uncle  Toby  and 
Air.  Shandy. 

The  intei-ence  to  which  Dickens 
would  ap])arently  lead  his  readers,  that 
the  gloomy  thoughts  and  regrets  of 
Carker  before  the  express  train  crashed 
o\'cr  his  lx)dy,  and  left  him  a  corpse, 
might  do  sometliing  to  atone  with  the 
Eternal  for  a  life  of  villainy  and  deceit, 
springs  naturally  and  beautifully  out 
of  the  kindly  nature  of  the  writer. 
Many  of  sterner  mould  will  say  that, 

"  A  Qod  all  mercy  is  a  God  unjust.*' 

But  it  is  better,  and  perhaps  truer, 
when  we  stand  before  that  dark  curtain 
of  tlie  future  which  parts  eternity  from 
time,  to  remember  that  beyond  ia  love 
!U(  inthiite  as  the  Everlasting,  and  as 
powerful  aa  Omnipotence. 

In  "JDomlxjy,"  Dickens  has  evidently 
endeavoured  to  describe  a  certain  i)hase 
<»t***  high  life,"  and  he  has  done  so  with 
but  ])artial  success.  Yet  the  character 
of  the  aristocnitic  Cousin  Fenix  is 
tin i si  led  and  natunil. 

A  more  ambitious  and,  in  every 
it'speet,  higher  claas  work  a])peared, 
some  time  after  the  completion  of 
Dombey  ;  a  work  also  which  many  have 
siip]>o3ed,  and  not  without  some  show 
ot  reason,  to  l»e,  in  parts,  at  least,  an to- 
l>iogi-aphieal.  This  i^  '*  David  Copper- 
field,"  in  which  Dickens  had  been 
stirred  on  to  excel  himself. 

William  Makepeace  Thackerar,  the 
ffi-eatest  novelist  as  regards  wisdom, 
liuish,  and  fine  discrimination  of  dia- 
meter, since  Fielding,  and  even  superior 
to  that  great  master  in  delicacy  and 
pathos,  had  been  wnting  for  various 
magazines  for  nearly  twenty  years.  In 
that  time,  Dickens  s  fame  had  grown 
up  as  fast,  but  more  enduring,  than 
a  mushroom.  At  length  Thackeray 
sold  a  novel,  before  refused  by  a  ma- 
gazine or  two,  antl  the  hazanlous 
att4»mpt  was  made  of  publishing  it  in 
shilling  numlx'rs,  whilst  Dickens  was 
in  his  zenith,  and  liever  was  also  de- 
lighting file  town.     The  yellow  covers 


of  "  Vanity  Fair"  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  were  for  a  while  negtcted. 
At  length  its  sterlinff  ezoellenoe  was 
recognized,  and  Thadceray  came  out^ 
like  the  Irish  rebellion,  30,000  strong. 
This  rivalry — ^if  that  can  be  called 
rivalry  which  was  destitute  of  bitter- 
ness, or  even  jealousy,  had  a  good  effect 
upon  Dickens.  ^  Copperfield  *'  was  the 
most  finished  and  natural  of  all  his 
works;  and  we  find  it  difficult  to 
express  our  admiration  of  it.  We 
have  almost  exhausted  the  vocabulary 
of  praise  ;  and  we  can  only  say,  that  it 
is  more  than  good.  The  boyhood  of  the 
hero ;  the  scene  in  church ;  the  death  of 
his  mother ;  the  story  of  Pegotty ;  the 
seduced  girl;  and  that  touching  love, 
so  true,  so  perfect,  and  so  delicate  and 
pure,  which  the  rough  old  fiaherman 
nas  for  his  lost  niece ;  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed.  The  mellow  strength  and 
matiireil  vigour  of  style,  the  modest 
ingenuousness  of  Copperfield's  relation 
of  his  progress  in  literature ;  the  child- 
wife,  her  death,  and  his  final  love  for 
Agnes — all  rush  upon  our  memory,  and 
put  forward  their  chums  to  be  admired. 
The  original  characters  are  all  good, 
and  the  £unily  of  Micawbcr  form  a 
group  as  original  as  was  ever  drawn 
by  Dickens.  To  say  that  there  are 
some  exaggerations,  is  merely  to  say  in 
other  woras,  that  it  is  a  work  of  fiction, 
and  written  by  **  Boz."  The  dark  and 
weird  character  of  Bosa  Dartie,  and 
the  more  disgusting  one  of  UrLih 
Heap  are  the  only  painful  ones  lu  the 
book.  But  they  are  full  of  fine  touches 
of  nature,  which  also  illumine  the 
dark  drawing  Murdstones. 

Early  in  18^,  o\ir  indefintigable 
author  pnrojected  a  work  of  another 
kind,  whereby  he  micht  be  in  constant 
communication  with  his  readers.  Tliia 
was  the  **  Household  Words,**  a  name 
which  Avas  known  to  the  public  tiirough 
a  line  in  Henry  V. : — 


"  Familiar  in  their  moutliB 
holdWorda"* 


■House- 


On  every  page  of  the  publication  the 
charmed  words, "  Conducted  by  Charles 
Dickens,"  are  printed,  so  that  he  is 
completely  identified  with  it  The  sub- 
editorship  of  the  magazine  b  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Hills,  a  gentlemau  for  many 
years  editor  of  **  Chambers*  Joomal/' 
and  afterwards  sub-editor  of  the  ^  Daily 
News."  Mr.  Home,  Mr.  Howitt^  Mr. 
Cn.  SaL-i,  and  other  writers    of  note 


-  *  ■'  ^'on  If  most  de<nd^j  Hoiiriiib- 
ineeeatfbL  We  iijid«ivt&ud 
Df^ena  liimBelf  m  proprietor.  In  ite 
pUM  be  oqcaaioiiAlly  iTiaerts  excelleiit 
WM  WBFriPBiaMj  m^mn  ^^a^kpfkm  ifj^ftins  t 
paUie  «rai|g%  titdnB«%  tttid  amtes. 
Jf<it  loQg  M»  Mr.  Dkmeli  wu  mmhh^ j, 
tuifc  mut  Euaiarotlily  attacked  m  the 
^homnmbla  mjembcr  for  rerbositj^" 
Hit  dmrtcr'Htma©  received  m  tiastiga- 
tum  in  lu]  article  the  data  of  wluch 
were  fumiilidd  bf  Moticreifi^  the  old 
dramatist  who  ^Nnled  "  Niiiklebj,'' that 
b^jitiT  being  retnes&bered,  be  it  said 
to  Bidma^  honour,  oidj  to  be  for* 
gfreii*  Wbilit  the  deMA  of  London 
were  also  painted  br  bim,  be  him- 
■alf  wMtiik^  tbem  unaer  the  guidance 
of  tlia  pcklioe.  On  the  whole^  though 
of  m&^  m  ■olid  a  character  aa  *^  Ohain^ 


Journal*  the  Ut«ratnre  of  the 
'  Bona^oH  Wordft,''  ii  good*  Don- 
BMted  with  **  Household  WordB^"  wta 
m  montldj  narrattT«  of  eumnt  events, 
vliioii  involved  Dickens  ill  a  dispute 
vitii  the  Stamp  o&c^  The  authontiea^ 
«omtni]Jd|f  tlie  odiooft  laws  relating  to 
taxea  upon  knowledge  in  their  own 
wmfj  Hiaght  to  tnat  una  itarrative  aa  a 
ampftper,  Uahle  to  ituup  dm^.  Thk 
via  raiated;  prooeedings  wvn  luati- 
inle^  «tituling  a  hoa^x  ezpenie^  hot 
tbe  jiidgment  waa  in  favour  of  Dickena. 
In  additioQ  to  chief  articies  tlies^le 
of  which  b  eaiuly  recognixod^  (al- 
thoagh  b^  the  waj  the  subordinaie 
wtitflTB  write  too  cioeely  in  the  ityie 
of   the   "conductor")    l>ick< 


menoed  in  "^  Houaehold  Worda**  ^a 
Cbihi'fl  Histoij  of  Enffliuid,''  two 
▼oKmiiea  of  which  are  publiBbed,  and 
iledf  cated  thus : — 

"TO     MT    OWa    DEAR    cmuiRKlf,    WMOU    1 

Bora  n  mat  help,  ar  asu  mtm,  m 

KEAB      WTTB      UTTRftrar      LAJKin      AXJt 
BCTTEa  BDOKE  ON  TBI  iAHE  KmnH^J* 

Children  of  a  larger  growth  may  and 
tlo  read  history  in  DickenaV  pages 
with  profit  ;  tlie  historic  pictures 
which  he  ban  with  windom  mainly 
sought  to  pourtmy^p  are  vivid  and  well 
ealcniated  to  imprera  the  minds  of^ 
children :  the  narrative  of  the  battle 
of  Hastings  is  remarkably  fine,  and 
Home  of  the  periods— a  pecnliarity 
liefore  noticed— naturally  range  them- 
selves in  the  splendour  of  narrataon 
into  blank  verse. 
'"The  sun  rose  high  Mid  sank  and 


the  htttik  «titt  noed.  Through  all 
Ute  wild  OtMm  m^  th^  eluli  and 
din  vMovaiii  to  tba  «ir.  In  the  red 
ftonaei^  in  l2ie  white  moooillght)  hea|M 
upon  heaps  of  dead  men  lay  strewn,  m 
dreadful  spectacle,  iJI  ovt^r  the  groQiuL 
KAng  Harold  wv^uuikil  with  an  iif0w 
in  ti*?  eye  wiLa  ii.  ■"•  i  "md*  Hit 
luroth era  wt^ n^  nh'i.r^  Twen^ 

Norman  knight^  im  .  _  .utered  «^ 
mottr  had  flashed  ^mrj  and  golden  «11 
day  longf  and  now  looked  sLlverj  tit 
the  moonlight,  daahed  furword  to  Mlat 
the  rojal  banner  from  the  Enidkk 
knights  and  Boldler%  still  iaithmUy 
cxdleeted  round  their  blinded  king. 
The  king  received  a  mortal  wound 
and  dropped.**  The  reat  of  thiM  fervid 
nsRvtivn  we  will  turn,  afler  the 
nunntr  of  Lord  Byrouj  where  he 
^agSaiiaed  Werner  from  Misi  Lee'e 
Canterbury  tales,  into  blank  verier 
assuring  the  reader  that  very  &w 
w<vrii-^   :ire  omitted,  and  but  two  ia- 

**  The  Eftgliah  l9x>ke  and  flod- 
The  Kotmiras  raEi«4  <^d  ^^  daj  wu  leett 
Oh  !  what  a  m^%  bemath  the  meon  and 

stats: 
The  lights  wexe  shimiv  In  the  vietof^  toiti 
(PItcbed  near  the  spo4  where  hUnded  Harold 

fttU) 
He  smd  his  kn%hta  oareuaing  wan  within ; 
Soldlen  vith  torches  going  to  snd  frov 
Sought  f«r  the  oorpso  of  Han>ld  ^moiigrt 

tbn  tle»d 
The   W^morf*  worksd  with   stonoa  and 

golden  tlu^sdf 
Laj  low,  all  torn  tnd  soflsd  with  Rng^ish 

blood. 
And  the  thrM  Llfms  kepi  watch  o'er  the 

fiddP 

la  not  tide  |troaa  of  Dickena'  u 
good,  reader^  «i  the  verse  of  the  ptaya 
Sf  Mr.  (kojfge  Bte[4iens  and  Xi»d 
B^ron. 

In  liay,  1S5L,  a  project  w^ch  Mr. 
Dickens  had  long  had  in  oontemjilation 
wa3  bn^tigiit  forward  by  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer  -namely^  the  ^ Guild  of 
literature  and  Art,^'  being  no  O^im 
than  a  provident  fund  and  a«nfaaoa 
society  for  unfortunate  literary  naoa 
and  artiita.  From  it  the  proper  p«r- 
lone  may  reoelve  a  certain  anniud 
stipend  so  as  to  iielieve  them  in  their 
neceonty ;  bat  a  leading  featare  la  the 
provident  department  To  carry  out 
this   Sir   Lytton  Bolwer   wrote   the 
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o<jnio(iy,  **  Nut  84>  ba«l  08  we  seem,*'  aiid 
)>reiHMit4Ml  it  to  the  authors  aud  artutii, 
who,  in  oonj  It  110  til  III  with  Dickens,  usod 
to  aniii.se  the  hij^h  life  of  the  town  with 
liniatiMir  aetinf(.  Anions  these  were 
Doiighw  JerroM,  Mr.  I/eeoli  of  **  Punch,** 
Mr.  John  Fwter  of  the  **  Kxaminer," 
Mr.  Mark  [ ami loii,  Mr.  Topham  (artist), 
Mr.  Home,  and  Mr.  Charles  Knij^Ut. 
Tliese  peiitlenieii,  under  the  ^latronage 
of  the  Duke  of  DevonHhii'e  ^of  whom 
Mr.  Dii'keiiH  is  a  welcome  guest),  pro- 
dmvd  this  coiiumIv  hefore  her  Majesty 
and  a  select  few  ni  the  Lone  lloom  at 
Devonshire  House.  in  afidition  to 
the  wmieily  tliey  ncteil  a  farce,  Mrs. 
Nightiiigafes  Diary,  written  by  Dick- 
ens, in  oonj  unction  with  Mark  Liemon, 
edit^^r  of  **  Tunch."  Afterwanls  »e ve- 
nd i)erfonnanci>8  were  given,  and  the 
public  were  ailmitted  at  a  very  high 
prii*e.  The  little  band  of  gentlemen 
sulweqiicutly  went  into  the  country, 
and  amused  her  Majesty's  lieges,  the 
whole  of  the  proceeds  of  their  pcrfonu- 
anct^s  going  towards  the  fund.  The 
complete  estjililishment  of  the  Guild  is 
not  yet  aimounced. 

In  the  Iwginning  of  the  present  year 
Dickens  commenced  his  last  work — 
"  Bleak  House,**  which  lijis  as  evident 
a  ]>ui'iK>se  as  any  of  the  others.  Its 
**  mission,'*  to  use  a  word  which  he 
himself  has  ridiculed,  seems  especially 
to  lie  to  gnipple  with  and  destroy  the 
abuses  of  (.'nancery—  a  consummation 
nu»st  devoutly  to  Ikj  wished.  The 
time  Is  rii»e  for  it,  and  Boz  haA  got  his 
kittle  almost  fought  for  him,  but  yet 
with  vi;^orous  blows,  like  those  of  a 
lettering  ram,  continued  for  twenty 
months,  the  gr«\it  author  is  likely  to 
m;compii.sh  givat  things — to  rouse  the 
atteiitiim  of  the  peo])Ie  far  and  wide, 
and  do  all  that  the  Chancery  Reform 
As.sociation  could  not  effect.  Finally, 
no  doubt,  those  abuses  will  altogether 
be  rooted  nut. 

Pk'sides  the  wv>rks  enumerat4.Hl,  Dick- 
ens is  author,  it  is  said,  of  an  opera,  of 
a  farce,  and  has  als^i  written  fui  <ilmost 
forgotten  life  of  (irimalili  the  clown. 

in  j>ersonal  api>oarance  Mr.  Dick- 
ens is  preiKxssessing ;  his  figui-e  small, 
but  well  m.'ule ;  his  look  intelligiMit^ 
an«l  his  eye  i)eculiarly  quick,  vivid,  and 
expressive.  When  he  enters  a  room 
he  appears  to  take  a  com])lete  cata- 
logue jiiid  estimate  of  the  fiimiture  and 
people  at  a  glance.  His  powers  of 
]»enetiati.)n   arc   remarkable,  and   his 


facility  of  description  we  all  know  is 
equalW  extraordinary.  Tet  his  acnta- 
nesa  does  not  protect  him  from  being 
sometimes  imposed  upon ;  and  he  w 
often  deceived  by  a  rinlfnlly  coneoeted 
bit  of  romance  by  a  b^gging4etter 
writer.  When  the  papers  of  one  oi 
these  gentry  were  explored.  Box's 
name  was  found  down  for  a  ffood  sum, 
in  coi^'uncttun  ^th  that  of  ICiss  Bux^ 
dett  Coutts,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. 

That  he  is  well  to  do  in  the  world  of 
fashion  and  high  life,  his  dedications  to 

gi'Mons  from  William  Macraady  to  the 
uchess  of  Devonshire  amply  testify. 
That  he  is  admired  and  hanoured  by 
all  bv  whom  he  is  known,  is  true  also, 
and  his  kimineas  to  all  wh<»i  he  ap> 
proaches  is  unvarying.  Of  a  large 
fjunily,  one  son,  it  is  said,  has  been 
a<lopted  and  is  being  brought  up  by 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and  another  is  at 
Eton.*  In  private,  Box  talks  much  or 
little,  according  to  the  imnpathy  he 
has  with  the  cotn])any.  His  oonversa- 
tiou  is  as  might  be  expected,  easy, 
flowing,  and  genial ;  he  hates  arsQ- 
ment,  and  never  talks  for  eflect.  He 
excels  in  telling  a  story,  which  he  does 
in  general  with  humorous  exagge- 
rations. He  is  a  great  admirer  of 
Tennyson's  poetry,  and  of  Haelise's 
pictures.  Hjb  house  in  DeTonshire 
Terrace  is  adorned  with  pictures  of 
the  best  living  artists,  ana  evety  cor- 
ner shows  the  influence  of  taste  and 
wealth.  His  library  is  extensiTe,  ai^ 
in  tlie  literature  of  his  oountiy, — ^io 
which  few  are  better  read — ^very  well 
selected.  He  is,  or  rather  was,  very 
active  and  fond  of  dancing,  his  £Kvoor- 
ite  dance  being  Sir  Roger  de  Cowly. 
He  has  also  a  remanaUe  passsion 
(which  is  shared  b^  Macanlay)  lor 
midnight  wandering  m  a  eity*8  streets. 
Of  the  portraits  published  of  our 
author  both  are  good ;  tiiat  by  T  ~ 


*  A  place  not  veiy  ooagenial  to  Jeflety« 
tafito,  08  witness  a  letter  dated  6th  of  Jami- 
ary,  1850:— 

"  I  daresay  you  do  right  to  send  one 
boy  to  Elton,  but  what  is  most  surely 
learned  ther^  is  the  habit  of  wastefU 
expense,  and,  in  ordinary  natures,  a  shams 
and  contempt  for  plebeiaa  parents.  Bat  I 
have  faith  in  races,  sad  feel  that  your 
blood  will  resist  sueh  attaints.  Ton  do 
nut  think  it  impertinent  that  I  refer  to 
them  ?  I  speak  to  yon  ss  I  would  to  » 
younger  broUier.** 
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m  the  joimger,  and  has  a  fpreat  deal 
of  the  manner  of  the  artist.  The 
truest  and  best  is  the  one  by  Margaret 
Gillies,  in  *"  Home*s  Spirit  of  the  Age.*' 

Few  men  have  used  great  talents 
more  conscientiously  tluin  Dickens. 
From  first  to  last  he  has  endeavoured 
to  raise  and  Christianize  his  readers. 
Every  book  has  had  a  purpose,  and 
almost  every  line  an  aim.  Wit  ic  made 
snheervient  to  humanity,  and  that 
humanity  is  so  extensive,  that  he 
never  omits  an  opportunity  of  sympa- 
thizing with  the  suffering  and  needy. 
Even  the  guilty,  made  so  by  neglect, 
are  not  beyond  his  pity.  Let  the 
reader  turn  —  for  our  extracts  have 
exceeded  our  space — to  the  homily 
rea^i  in  the  ^  Haunted  Man/*  upon  the 
poor,  neglected,  and  half-savage  beg- 
gar-boy, and  he  will  see  at  once  what 
we  mean.  Nor  are  these  sympathies 
merely  verbal,  for  he  is  a  man  of  wide 
benevolence  to  all  who  need  itj  from 
the  6imily  of  John  Overs  to  tnat  of 
William  Elton. 

To  conclude,  for  lasting  purposes  of 
good  the  literary  man  has  a  noble  op- 
portunity, and  nobly  has  Dickens  used 
it.  England  does  not  feel  sufficiently 
I>n»ud  of  her  literary  talent  They  have 
done  much  to  prevent  such  scenes  as 
l*aris  has  witnessed,  and  to  avert  con- 
vulsions which  might  shake  down 
fivilization  it^lf.  Amongst  these 
l»enef;ict<»rs  and  lonU  of  mind  Dickens 
i  ■<  one  of  the  foremost,  and  his  charac- 
t«.T  is  best  expressed  by  the  words 
«»f  his  only  (leilication  (to  Samuel 
lUgirs)  of  the  "Curiosity  Shop," — 
**  I  me  whose  writings  (as  all  the  world 
kn«>ws  are  replete  with  generous  and 
earnest  feeling ;  and  a  man  whose 
daily  life  (;vs  all  the  world  does  not 
know;  is  one  of  active  sympathy  with 
the  iKM)re.st  and  humblest  ot  his  kind." 
J.  II.  F. 


HANS  CHRISTIAN  OERSTED. 

<)i  all  c<Miiitries  of  Europe  which  are 
\\4>rtl»y  of  ivnicmbrance,  Denmark  is 
Mil*'  nf  the  most  worthy,  though  one  of 
the  least  n^nuinl>ered.  Germany,  for 
M'venU  years  pa-^^t,  has  al)sorbe<l  the 
int«rest  of  nil  students  willing  to  push 
thi'ir  ii»(juiries  lK»yon<l  their  native 
Kliorrs;  and,  n»»t  without  pretty  good 
i-.-.Lsoii.  li;ts  taken  the  llrst  {wsition  in 
Kun>ihMn    literature.       According    to 


Mr  Worsaae,  we  owe  most  of  those 
encnring  traits  of  British  character, 
and  not  a  tow  of  our  most  solid  and 
necessary  institutions  to  those  Danes 
and  Norwegians  who  settled  in  Bri- 
tain under  we  Danish  invasion.  Wil- 
liam Howitt  has  recently  iUominated 
us  as  to  the  modem  vigour  of  the 
Danish  character,  and  Uie  sterling 
worth  of  the  existing  literature  of 
Denmark.  Though  new  in  a  measure 
to  us,  this  high  culture  of  the  Danish 
mind  is  a  very  old  fiust,  and  it  is  really 
surprising  thaL  until  Mrs.  Howitt 
opened  this  field  anew  by  the  transla- 
tion of  the  works  of  Miss  Bremer, 
Christian  Andersen,  and  Emilie  Carlen, 
that  so  little  should  be  known  by 
Englishmen  respecting  the  genius  and 
tendencies  of  the  north.  Not  to  enter 
a  department  of  inquiry  which  does 
not  now  concern  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  connecting  together  our  own 
Qeoivian  era  with  the  similar  era  in 
the  history  of  Denmark,  and  which 
rendered  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century  as  remarkable  in  that  country 
as  it  was  in  this.  We  had  our  John- 
sons, Robertsons.  Goldsmiths ;  our  Bey- 
noldses,  Hogarths,  Ghuricks,  Youngs: 
and  in  Denmark  the  names  of  Oehlen- 
schlager,  Berzelius,  Steffens,  Bask, 
Sibbem,  and  Oersted,  lent  an  equal 
grace  to  men  and  letters.  Of  the 
Oersteds  there  were  two,  the  elder  of 
whom  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper. 

It  was  in  August,  1777,  that  Hans 
Christian  Oersted  was  bom  at  Rudjok- 
ing,  in  the  island  of  Lancreland.  His 
brother  was  bom  in  the  following  year, 
at  the  same  place.  Their  father  was  a 
druggist ;  a  man  of  high  moral  character, 
of  some  scientific  attainments,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  laudable  ambition  to  educate 
his  children  well.  There  were  no  means, 
however,  and  the  elder  brother  was 
taught  arithmetic  from  an  old  school 
book,  and  then  imparted  the  knowledge 
so  acquired  to  his  younger  brother.  A 
German,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  made  the  vehicle  for  the 
acouisitiou  of  the  German  language, 
ana  the  young  students  lost  no  oppoi^ 
tuuities  which  presented  themselves  in 
this  way  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
culture.  What  is  known  respecting 
the  early  life  of  these  ardent  youths 
proves  uiem  to  have  been  models  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  **  pursuit  of  know- 
i  ledge  under  difficulties."    In  the  moat 
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narrow  circumstances,  and  under  the 
necessity  of  earning  their  bread  almost 
before  the  age  of  childhood  had  passed, 
their  whole  thought  seems  to  have 
been  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Tliey  were  always  together,  sharing 
their  pursuits  and  studies,  the  elder 
chit'Hy  interested  in  collecting  plants 
for  a  her]>arium,and  in  perfomiiug  such 
experiments  in  chemistry  as  he  could 
provi<ie  apparatus  for  by  his  own 
ingenuity,  or  purchase  for  the  most 
triHing  sum  ;  the  younger  absorbed  in 
)x)oks  of  travel,  dogs^earcd  volumes 
of  geography,  and  national  customs, 
or  such  dubious  historical  works  as  find 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  boys. 
Latin  they  were  taught  by  a  pri\'ate 
tutor,  and  Greek  they  dabbled  in  on 
their  own  account,  and  accomplished 
much  by  their  patient  and  untiring 
induKtry. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  the  elder  Oer- 
sted commenced  life  as  an  assistant  in 
the  sliop  of  his  father,  where  he  busied 
himself  in  chemical  experiments,  and 
picked  up  scrai)s  of  knowledge  on  the 
wide  range  of  subjects  comprehended 
in  the  practice  and  profession  of  an 
apothecary.  All  ilay  long  he  com- 
]K)unded  pills  and  mixtures,  made  sly 
experiments  on  fulminating  gold  and 
Ailver,  concocted  gases,  and  half  suffo- 
cated himself  by  their  inhalation,  or 
endangered  his  life  by  taking  experi- 
lueut^il  doses  of  poisons ;  and  at  night, 
he  retired  to  the  chimney-comer,  and 
devoured  any  **  odd  volume  of  foi^ 
gotten  lore  "  or  any  tattered  work  of 
history  or  science.  There  are  thou- 
siiuds  of  such  youths  everywhere ;  filled 
with  a  love  for  knowle<lge,  they  plunge 
into  l>ooks  and  exjwriments  with  3l 
the  enthusiam  of  mcipient  manhood, 
and  iistonisli  older  heads  by  their  ver- 
satile acquirements,  and  stock  of  dis- 
jointed facts.  There  is  hardly  a  family 
without  such,  though,  either  from  the 
chilling  nature  of  the  real  life  in  which 
they  afterwards  engage,  or  a  lack  of 
individual  strength  and  largeness, 
which  constitute  the  first  requisites  of 
greatness.  Oersteds  are  as  rare  as 
ever,  and  the  thousands  of  knowledge- 
socking  youths  sink  down  into  money- 
loving  citizens;  what  they  have  ac- 
((uired  in  this  thirsty  era  of  life  l>eing 
the  whole  "  stock  and  store  "  of  their 
iniinhood  and  maturity. 

It  marks  out  tliose  brothers  from  the 
iiiasr.  to   tind   them    plotting  how   to 


make  their  narrow  means  subserve  to 
gain  them  a  passport  to  the  University. 
They  were  thoroughly  imbued  witii 
ambition  for  distinction;  they  were 
true  brothers,  and  rendered  each  other 
mutual  assistance  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  they  were  at  the  same 
time  dependent  on  their  own  exertions 
and  talents  for  subststenoe.  They 
went  together  to  Copenhagen  in  1794, 
and,  receiving  some  assistance  firom  the 
government)  rested  on  their  own  nar- 
row resources  for  the  completion  of 
their  studies.  Barely  do  such  students 
as  these  enter  the  walls  of  an  Uni- 
versity ;  rarely  do  we  find  two  young 
men  renouncing  all  the  excitements 
and  pleasures  of  youth,  all  the  attrac- 
tions and  allurements  of  an  University 
city,  pinchine  themselves  in  the  diuly 
economy  of  food  and  lodging;  and  out 
of  the  most  meagre,  hard-earned  means 
of  money  and  time,  providing  the 
necessities  of  a  life  of  earnest  stndy. 
But  it  was  here  that  they  began  to 
part ;  their  tastes  and  inclinations  were 
distinct;  their  paths  lay  parallel,  but 
separate ;  the  younger  immersed  him- 
self in  philosophy  and  law ;  the  elder 
pushed  his  way  into  the  inner  mjB- 
teries  of  physics,  and  save  up  his  heart 
to  the  worahip,  and  his  h^id  to  the 
study,  of  nature. 

This  same  period,  which  in  England 
was  marked  by  a  ripeness  of  tJiought 
and  an  extraordinary  development  of 
the  study  of  letters,  was  marked  in 
France  by  a  new  phase  of  political 
feeling  fanned  into  strengUi  and  ac^ 
tivity  by  a  circle  of  writers  the  most 
brilliant  that  that  country  has  ever 
produced;  and  in  Clermany,  by  the 
spread  of  a  new  philosoimyy  whic^ 
attempted  once  more  to  place  thmkmg 
men  upon  their  feet^  and  to  substitate 
the  highest  aims  for  the  transient 
drawinff-room  frivolities  whidh  had 
been  till  then  fashionable  in  Europe. 
The  voice  from  Germany — the  chorus, 
in  fact;  for  Ooethe,  Sdiiller,  Ricfater, 
Schleiermacher,  and  a  whole  band  of 
single-purposed  and  sincere  men  were 
speaking  out  together — ^this  many- 
voiced  tongue  mMe  vibrations  that 
reached  Denmark  long  before  similar 
vibrations  touched  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land ;  Steffens,  having  jonmeyed 
thither,  and  returned  to  Denmark 
laden  with  the  fruits  of  the  new- 
grafted  intellect,  long  anterior  to  Car- 
lyle's  bugal  signal  to  Britain  that  such 
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a  voice  was  B])eaking.  Here,  then,  are 
throe  ardent  yoiitlia — two  brothers,  and 
the  thin  I,  younger  than  the  two,a  friend. 
Oehlenschliiger,  whose  name  Rtanda 
amongKt  t!ie  highest  of  those  who  have 
t'oiitributcd  to  the  j)oetry  of  Denmark, 
wa*«  tlie  thini  younger  friend,  whose 
«*xcitable,  enthusiastic,  brilliant  mind 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  sober, 
tliouglitful,  and  somewhat  stern  nature 
of  tlie  brothers.  But  this  friendship 
was  one  of  the  most  hearty  and  sincere, 
and  the  elder  Oersted  continually  <lrew 
from  the  brighter-coloured  leaf  of  this 
trefoil  a  love  for  analogy,  and  a  ten- 
doiu'v  to  ]>erceive  the  minute  aesthetic 
relations  with  which  so  intimately  the 
IMirsuit  of  science  is  associated.  The 
0»  rste<la  were  what  the  world  calls 
prttctic'd  men,  and  doubtless  would 
have  remained  such;  but  this  idealist, 
this  faiiriful  butteriiy  collector  of  ana- 
l«»^ii»H,  lifted  the  ebler  brother  from  his 
iliirk  mines  of  fiu'ts,  and  showetl  the 
sunshine  of  the  blue  heaven  of  poetic 
truth.  In  additi(m  to  the  inmience 
which  the  friendahin  of  the  young  poet 
fxen*ised  on  the  elder  Oerstetl,  anoUier 
elenicut  i:>j)erate<l  in  the  formation  of 
his  ehanioter,  and  that  was  the  fermen- 
tat  inn  ciiusod  in  all  the  orthodox  circles 
<.f  Dtiiiiiark  by  the  nn'sterioua  voice 
fp.ni  (irnnany.  He  Kvamo  imbued 
with  (uTinanism,  wliioh  moans  inde- 
|K'n»K-noo  «>f  thinkin*^,  and  tho  iK»rce|>- 
tiuii  of  laws  who.-*o  oix^rations  apjK'al 
II. »t  to  tho  snipes.  Stoffons  commenced 
\\U  U-fturos  tai  tho  (iornian  philosophy, 
and  pri»clainu'd  tho  ])hilos»»pliical  and 
p.K*tio  jr«»>}H'ls,  wbioh  had  grown  up  in 
I  In-  land  t>t'  iiitollootiial  fivodom  on  the 
>*>\\  whore  conventionalism  had  noarlv 
diid  out.  Tho  thrt'O  friomls  drank 
ca^rtrly  <»f  this  nt-w  wine  from  the  old 
U.tUos.antl  thoir  minds  rapidly  rijHjned 
uiidor  tho  invi^oration  of  this  indi- 
\idual  philit-'Ophy.  Tho  younger  bro- 
ther gave  hiinst-lf  uj)  to  the  stmly  of 
Kant  and  Fiehto,  and  l>oejuue  one  of  the 
iiu.-^t  eminent  Jurists  of  tho  north;  he 
married  the  sifter  of  OehlensohL'iger  ; 
auil  tli«'  friondshin  t>f  tho  throe  main- 
taini-d  all  its  f^e^*hness  and  its  manly 
|..ve  to  tho  last,  when  tho  two  brothers 
uho  h;i«l  partieipatod  in  the  brilliant 
i»u«'eiSM's  ct'  the  }MK^t,  ft»llowod  his  Ix^iy 
to  its  l:ist  honif.  The  younger  brother 
is  .still  li\inu',  an«l  has  long  enjoyed  a 
nn^st  distiiiirui^ln'il  repuUition  in  his 
own  eouutry  :ind  in  (Jerniany. 

Still  cnu'aV«'d  in  et.llojro  stu»lios.  Ilanp 


Christian  Oersted  soon  began  to  apply 
to  the  fikvourite  objects  of  his  pummt 
tlie  principles  of  that  sBsthetic  tendency 
which  he  nad  imbibed  under  the  tai- 
tion  of  Steffens,  and  matured  by  his 
own  obeervation  of  doctrines  and  of 
men.  He  flung  himself  into  the  thick 
of  the  transcendental  movement,  and 
competed  for  the  University  prize 
medal,  by  a  reply  to  the  question,  **  On 
the  limits  of  Poetry  and  Prose.''  For 
this  production  tlie  gold  medal  wan 
awarded  him ;  and  succeeding  shortly 
after  in  passing  his  examination  in 
]>harmacy,  he  game<l  another  met  is  I  by 
a  medical  essav.  lie  was  now  pre- 
paring for  his  doctor*s  degree,  and  his 
labours  were  earnest  an<r  unintermit- 
ting.  Pinched  and  reduced  by  circum- 
stances, his  trials  at  this  time  were 
many ;  but  in  spite  of  his  short  purse 
and  puritanical  habits,  he  hml  made 
himself  a  marke<l  man  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  by  his  fellow  students  he  was 
profoundly  respecte<i.  Tliose  who  knew 
nim  at  this  time  describe  him  as  thin, 
anxious,  and  pale ;  full  of  gentleness, 
of  irreproachfude  chastity,  and  so  ar- 
dently devoted  to  the  stucly  of  physics 
as  to  sacrifice  every  kind  of  recreation 
for  the  more  precious  pleasure  of  read- 
ing and  exp>erimenting.  In  the  winter 
nights,  when  fire  and  food  were  l)oth 
•varce,  he  sat  jKitiontly  at  his  table, 
and  wrestled  with  whole  armies  ot 
statistics,  or  watched  minutely  tho 
bubbles  of  g:is  escaping  fnmi  the  water 
in  his  receiving  jar,  or  phnlded  on  with 
his  coinpans<.>ns  an<l  analy;?ations  of 
alkalies.  His  "  Arohitechtonioks  of 
Natural  Metajdiysics  **  he  wrote  for  his 
doctors  degrei*  in  1709,  and  in  it  he 
embiHlied  the  fruits  of  those  ]>atient 
studies  of  the  hiws  of  physics,  and  of 
their  higher  relations  as  the  products 
of  reason. 

In  1WX>,  Oersted  accepted  the 
management  of  an  a]>othecHry*s  shop, 
and  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  the 
delivery  of  lectures  on  chemistry  and 
the  laws  of  physics.  In  the  wime  year 
was  ilisctjvereil  the  Voltjiic  lottery,  and 
Oerste<l  was  among  tho  first  who  iook 
an  active  part  in  the  new  and  w»)ndor- 
ful  science.  Such  a  subject  was  fitted 
for  a  siHVulative  min<l  whioh  had  in- 
haled froi'ly  tho  ideal  breath  of  (ter- 
many,  and  he  had  scarcely  tested  tho 
assertions  of  Vidta  by  exi>eriment  than 
he  made  sevonil  im]K>rUint  dincoveries 
with    rcsiH»ct    to  the   actii»ii   of   acids 
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during  the  production  of  galvanic 
electricity;  and  laid  down  several  of 
those  fundamental  laws  under  the  guid- 
ance of  which  electricians  have  effected 
80  many  brilliant  applications  and  dis- 
coveries. It  was  the  spirit  of  German 
insight  which  enabled  him  to  detect 
the  opposite  conditions  of  the  respective 
poles,  and  also  that  acids  and  alkalies 
are  produced  in  proportion  as  ihey 
mutually  neutralise  each  other. 

In  I80I  he  set  forth  on  his  travels. 
With  us,  travelling  is  a  means  for  kill- 
ing time,  and  for  ostentatious  display 
and  dissipation.  On  the  continent,  and 
es^)ecially  in  Oermany  and  Denmark, 
it  IS  one  of  the  principal  opportunities 
for  self-culture,  and  young  men  set 
forth  to  see  Uie  world,  and  acquire  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  ;  and  the  practi- 
cal education  so  acquired,  has  done  not 
a  little  for  the  intellect  and  character 
of  the  respective  nations  which  en- 
courage it.  It  was  the  proper  moment 
too  for  such  a  traveller  as  Oersted ; 
for  the  world  of  science  was  being 
turned  up-side-down,  and  the  school  of 
medicine  had  already  become  a  battle- 
field. WinterL  the  Hungarian  chemist, 
came  out  witn  new  theories,  which 
Oersted  blazed  out  before  the  German 
])ublic  under  cover  of  a  criticism,  and 
all  througli  Europe  the  dawn  of  a  new 
philosophy  was  **  changing  into  grey." 

Entering  Ciermany,  Oersted  soon 
made  the  friendship  of  the  most  emi- 
nent literary  and  scientific  men.  His 
engaging  manner,  his  modesty,  his 
child-like  simplicity,  his  keen  pene- 
tration into  the  spiritual  world  through 
the  transparent  dra]ieries  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  his  growing  fame  as  a  cultivator 
of  science  in  the  highest  sense,  won  all 
hearts  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  secured  for  him  the  most  sincere 
and  lasting  friendships.  Of  the  men 
with  whom  he  held  intercourse  while 
in  Germany,  we  may  name  Schelling, 
the  two  Schlcgels,  Fichte,  Schleierma- 
cher,  Tieck,  Werner,  Erman,  Weiss, 
Kielmeier,  Rumford,  and  Hitter;  for 
the  latter  of  whom  he  soon  afterwards 
performed  the  service  of  translating 
into  French  liis  treatise  on  a  new  Gal- 
vanic Pile.  MOller,  in  his  sketch  of 
Oersted,  says  that  this  service  was  so 
well  performed,  that  Ritter  asserted 
**  that  he  understood  the  translation 
Ix^tter  than  his  own  writing." 

hi  1802  Oersted  arrived  «at  Paris, 
;uid  Uicru  occupied  himself  in  the  study 


of  French  literature,  and  especially  the 
scientific  literature,  for  which  Fnmce 
has  so  long    been  justly   celebrated. 
He  left  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1833, 
and  passed  through  Broaseu,  Leyden, 
Haarlem,  and  AmBterdam,  and  arrived 
home  at  Conenhagen.    The  chair  of 
Physics  in  tne  University  of  Copen- 
hagen W8S  at  that  moment  vacant,  and 
Oersted  became  a  candidate  for  its  oo- 
cupation.    In  this  he  fisdled,  owing  to 
his  being  known  as  an  experimental 
chemist,  rather  than  a  physicist,  in  the 
proper  meaning   of  the  word.     For 
three  years  after  this  time  he  received 
an  income   of  three  hundred    bauk- 
thalers   for   his  subsistence,   and   an 
equal  sum  for  scientific  investiffations 
^both  from  the  public  purse.    Obtain- 
ing the  loan  of  some  scientific  instru- 
ments, those  of  the  Univermty  being 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire,  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  elec- 
tricity, and  the   concurrent  sdencen, 
and  maintained  in  these  discoorBes  the 
dynamic  theory  of  chemistry,  which 
traces  up  all  chemical  effects  to  the 
same  fundamental  forces.    In  Gehlens' 
Journal  he  began  about  this  time  his 
series  of  papers  on  **  Acids  and  Bases," 
and   iBsued  numerous  German   and 
Danish  treatises  on  subjects  within  the 
range  of  his  specific  studies.     These 
works  were  all  practical  and  of  sterling 
merit ;  but  the  chief  interest  arises 
from  the  frequent  evidences  they  bear 
of  the  poetico-philosophical  tendency 
of  his  mmd,  which  enables  him  ever  to 
rise  up  above  the  fiict,  and  take  a  poeCs 
view  of  its  spiritual  meaning  ana  ana- 
logies.    It  IS  in  the  sevenl  papers 
of  the    **Soul   in   Nature,"  however, 
that  this  tendency  of  his  mind  shows 
itself  most  strongly. 

In  1806  the  chair  of  theprofesBorship 
of  Physics  in  the  University  was  again 
vacant,  and  Oersted  this  time  succeeded 
in  obtaining  it.  His  engagements  had 
by  this  time  grown  numerous,  and  his 
industry  was  as  unflagging;  and  his 
temper  as  sweet  as  ever.  He  employed 
himself  in  the  collection  of  philosophi- 
cal instruments;  took  the  office  of 
teacher  at  the  Academy  of  Land  Ca- 
dets ;  delivered  lectures  for  the  adju- 
tants of  the  general  staff;  and  gave 
numerous  other  public  and  private 
lectures.  In  1809  he  published  his 
^Manual  of  Mechanical  Fnysioay**  which 
was  subsequentiy  altered  and  re-pub- 
lished in  1844.    During  these  labours 
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he  sought  recreation  in  a  select  circle 
of  friends,  by  whom  he  was  kept  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  transcen- 
dental movements  of  the  period,  so 
frauffht  as  it  was  with  the  nigh  aims 
of  uerman  thinking.  In  this  circle 
were  included  the  great  Fichte,  whose 
biblical  ages  of  hnmanity — the  Eden 
simplicity,  the  conflict  of  reason  and 
instmct,  and  the  renewed  Eden  of  com- 
pleted reason — ^give  him  a  prominence 
among  the  German  teachers,  as  uniting 
broad  philosophical  aim  with  the 
most  catholic  endeavours  after  truUi 
and  goodness.  OehlenschlS|^r  was 
another  of  this  circle — a  genial,  high- 
souled  man,  filled  with  the  inspirations 
of  natural  beauty  and  Christian  feel- 
ing. Steffens  was  also  of  the  group,  the 
Carlyle  of  Denmark,  a  man  of  strong 
parts,  made  of  granite,  and  cast  in  an 
iron  mould,  but  not  of  the  granite 
which  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
sits  eternally  beneath  ice  and  snow ; 
nor  the  granite  lower  down,  stem, 
strong,  invincible,  watered  by  moun- 
tain riUs,  and  sheltering  mountain 
flowers  in  the  wrinkles  of  its  lips  and 
forehead.  Baggesen  is  here  also— 
Baggesen,  the  wit,  the  critic,  and  the 
conversationalist,  whose  arrows  fly  fast 
and  thick,  but  instead  of  giving  deadly 
wounds,  tickle  only,  and  cause  happy 
laughter.  Lastly,  tnere  are  the  two 
(])ersteds  ;  one  as  ever,  in  life,  aim,  and 
hope,  knit  together  by  filial  love  and 
sympathy  for  each  other's  trials,  yet 
separated  by  duties,  and  to  the  same 
^oal  walking  by  difierent  paths.  Where 
friendship  abides  only  for  a  night,  it 
shall  be  as  a  life-time  of  keen  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  Oersted  found  in  this 
charmed  circle  a  constant  incentive  to 
renewed  labour,  and  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  his  work. 

In  1812  Oersted  again  visited  Ger- 
many and  France.  He  stayed  some 
time  in  Berlin,  and  made  acquaintance 
with  the  historian  Niebuhr,  who  fully 
participated  in  the  philosopher's  views 
of  nature,  and  urged  him  to  publish 
his  essays  on  the  *'  Chemical  Laws  of 
Nature."  This  work  was  the  key-note 
for  more  than  an  octave  of  great  dis- 
coveries. The  transcendental  aspirings 
of  the  physicist  had  led  him  to  perceive 
relation,  where  others  had  seen  only 
(liflTerence  and  disconnection.  He  here 
pointed  out,  for  the  first  time,  the  con- 
nection between  chemical  and  electric 
forces,  and  opened  the  way  for  those 


magnificent  researches  on  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  matter,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Dalton,  Gmelin,  Dumas,  and 
the  later  labourers  Grove  and  Faraday, 
have  been  crowned  with  such  brilliant 
results.  Oersted  showed  that  all  elec- 
tric currents  are  capable  of  chemical 
effects ;  that,  in  passing  through  water, 
a  stream  of  electricity  decomposes  the 
fluid  into  its  constituent  gases,  and  in 
flowing  through  a  solution  of  metal,  it 
separates  the  metallic  particles  fix>m 
the  acid  holding  them  in  solution. 
Chemical  changes  in  like  manner  pro- 
duce electrical  effects :  and  during  every 
decomposition  and  re-combination,  elec- 
tric currents  are  set  in  motion  of  a 
positive  or  negative  kind,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  change  in  progress. 
Thence  he  deduced  the  Liw  of  the  rela- 
tion of  chemical  and  electrical  forces, 
and  suggested  that  all  changes  in  bodies 
spring  from  corresponding  sources. 
Tliese,  however,  were  the  crude  thoughts 
which  were  afterwards  to  ripen  mto 
Oersted's  nreat  discovery,  on  the  basis 
of  which  has  been  built  the  modem 
structure  of  electrical  wonder,  wherein 
the  electric  telegraph  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  Oersted's  fame  and  genius. 

In  1814  he  married ;  and  the  quietude 
of  a  happy  domestic  life  seems  to  have  aid- 
ed in  ripening  and  perfecting  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  rather  than  in  diverting  his 
attention  from  his  accustomed  pursuits. 
At  this  time  he  got  involved  m  a  lite- 
rary dispute  with  a  man  of  considerable 
learning  named  Grundtwig,  who  had 
published  a  work  entitled  the  "Welt 
Chronick,"  or  Chronicle  of  the  World  ; 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  Bible  as  the 
standard  of  comparison  for  all  material, 
as  well  as  spiritual  truth,  and  for  the 
final  decision  on  all  historical  person- 
ages and  events.  Grundtwig  was  dog- 
gedly orthodox,  and  Oersted  rash^ 
sceptical ;  and  the  discussion  between 
them  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and 
waxed  very  warm  at  more  than  one  of 
its  stages.  In  Oersted's  opposition  to 
Grundtwig  he  was  actuated  only  by 
the  most  catholic  fiiith  in  the  harmony 
of  reason  with  the  law  of  nature,  and 
maintained  that,  in  order  to  be  true, 
every  statement  must  accord  with 
reason.  Grundtwig,  on  the  contrary, 
placed    authority  above    reason,   and 

S reached  a  doctrine  which  aimed  a 
eath-blow  at  all  intellectual  progress 
and  scientific  research.  Science  was, 
in  fiict.  Oersted's  religion ;  and  wliile 
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he  kiiflt  like  an  ailoriiig  pilgrim  liefore 
tliL*  spirit  of  the  worM  ad  I'trpresonted 
in  nuturt*.  he  remained  deaf  to  the 
adnioniti'ins  of  that  i>pirit  whose  voice 
Is  iitt»»roil  thruugh  Kevelation.  Tru«« 
Oorstrd  has  "wrriiten  one  of  the  iiue'i. 
i's.-yiy.s  extant  on  the  relatii:»ns  of  acienee 
{•J  snjH-rMitinn  and  intididity  ;  but  the 
infidt-lity  with  which  he  K'lttles  u  the 
ultra  Mlispheray  whicli  chalkfd  on  the 
toiiil:*tones  of  France— *•  lieath  is  an 
t'tiTual  ^lfe}>,'*  not  the  more  insidious 
and  tlestriu'tive  intidelity  which  recog- 
nizes a  W-nevolent  Deity  in  nature, 
and  goes  far  towards  a  belief  in  the 
ininini-tality  of  the  soul,  while  sneering 
at  the  eldt^r  prophets,  and  reganling 
(.'hristianity  on///  as  a  ci\-il  institution. 
The  Herman  philosophy  has  done  this 
liurt  to  the  world ;  it  lias  snap]ied  asun- 
der thf  ])iety  of  the  pilgrim  lathers,  the 
child-like  faith  of  the  covenanters  ;  the 
homrly,  trusting  worship  of  the  rustic 
Knglish  home,  where  in  old  times  '^tlie 
big  ha*  biV>k' "  was  tlie  whole  body  of  di- 
vinity and  ct»ile  of  morals,  and  has  given 
in  its  j»lace  a  religion  founded  on  intui- 
tion, though  the  intuition  be  diseased 
even,  an«l  a  faith  which  rest«  on  rea- 
son and  ini]>ulse  rather  than  on  the 
tenets  of  the  older  law  and  the  precepts 
of  the  newer  tcospel.  Oei*sted  indeed, 
in  a  spettch  delivered  at  a  scieutitic  re- 
ui'ioiu  went  so  far  as  to  represent  the 
practice  of  science  to  l>e  a  religious 
w.^rship.  and  in  attempting  to  stem  the 
jn-iigrcr-s  of  an  excessive  orthotloxy  on 
the  j..:irt  of  Grundtwig  and  others, 
npH!i»-d  the  way  for  a  lawless  freedom 
of  njiiuiuiL,  which  could  lead  only  to 
the  n)<.»st  dauirerous  of  doubts  and 
«pu-n«.-h  the  spirit  of  religion  altoge- 
ther. 

In  1814,  he  commenced  a  work  of 
vrry  doulitful  value  in  the  announce- 
ment in  a  imiversity  programme  of  a 
7i«-\v  ^ystera  of  "technical  language  of 
the  <iothic  and  Gorman  tongues  em- 
ployed in  chemistry."  His  object  was 
to  emancipate  scientific  terminology 
from  the  Grc(?k  roots  on  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  l»ase<i,  and  to  sub- 
stitute compounds  of  native  terms  in 
the  jilace  of  those  of  Greek  origin  used 
ill  science.  This  attempt  was  a  signal 
failure.  IIS  every  such  attempt  must  be  ; 
tho  aliaiuhmment  of  the  Greek  lan- 
gtiago  being  in  such  cases  by  no  means 
desirable  :  no  living  language  fitly  re- 
j>la«*ing  it,  and  every  nation  most  wisely 
choosing  its  own  tongue  when  classical 


sources  are  found  to  faiL  In  fact  the 
Greek  and  I^tin  languages  are,  by 
reason  of  their  character  and  history, 

{>eeuliarly  fitted  for  universal  adoptioo, 
lecause  understood  equally  by  the  cul- 
!  tivate<l  in  every  land ;  and  so  indoctri- 
.  iLtted  with  the  technicalities  of  science, 
;  by  long  usage,  and  their  peculiar  fitness 
;  for  such   purposes,  that  the   pkin   of 
Oersted  has  ma<ie  little  way ;  and  men 
of  science  find  the  classic  tongues  still 
most  applicable  and  most  convenient. 

Dui-ing  tlie  years  181)^—20,  Oersunl 
was  incessantly  occupied  in  the  labours 
of  the  laboratory,  or  in  the  delivery  of 
public  and  pri\-ate  lectures.  During 
several  winters  he  lectured  daily  for 
five  hours,  and  gave  several  courses  of 
lectures  in  German  for  the  corpt  diitlc- 
matiqw.  He  discovered  in  1816  %  new 
galvanic  apparatus,  and  also  a  new 
i  method  to  blast  mines.  In  1818  he 
received  orders  from  the  king,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  cordial  inti- 
macy, to  visit  the  Island  of  Boinhobu. 
and  report  its  mineral  character  and 
metallic  contents.  In  1620  he  disco- 
vered electro-magnetism,  or  the  rela- 
tion of  electricity  and  magnetism  as 
mutually  productive  of  each  other,  and 
as  evidences  of  a  common  source  of 
power.  This  was  the  crowning  epoch 
of  Oersted's  life ;  the  key-stone  in  tlie 
triumphal  arch  of  his  worthy  fame. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1819— 2<>. 
that  Oersted,  being  engaged  in  a  codkc 
of  urivate  lectures  before  the  elder 
students  of  the  university,  first  lighted 
on  the  practical  manifestation  of  an 
idea  he  had  long  cherished  ;  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  audience,  completed,  in 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner,  the 
greatest  discovery  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  a  work  published  in  1813. 
entitled,  **  Views  of  the  Chemical  Laws 
of  Nature,"  Oersted  had  hinted  at  the 
possibility  of  some  future  discoverv  of 
this  kind  ;  and  a  mind  singularly  alive 
to  analogies,  and  the  connections 
between  things  apparently  remote, 
enabled  him  to  work  this  idea  into  a 
tangible  shape,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  greatest  scientific  achievements 
of  modern  times.  He  saw,  with  a  per- 
ception peculiar  to  himself,  that  there 
must  be  a  necessary  connection  be- 
tween tlio  various  forms  of  the  impoa- 
derable  forces,  and  particularly  elec- 
tricity, galvanism,  and  magnetism.  If 
galvanism,  he  thought,  be  only  a  hidden 
foiTO  of  electricity,  then  magnetism  may 
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a]«o  be  electridtj  in  a  hidden  form : 
and  he  immediately  sought  means  to 
convert  these  powers  reciprocally  into 
each  other.  Experiment  floon  proved 
that  voltaic  electricity  had  a  percepti- 
ble effect  on  magnets,  and  it  was  ea^y 
Ut  conjecture  further,  that  as  lightning 
altered  the  poles  in  magnetic  needles, 
flo  ma|^etic  currents  might  ezerciue  si- 
milar mfluences  in  return ;  and  heat  and 
liffht  }»e  both  produced  from  jmrely  mag^ 
netic  sourci'A.  But  the  question  held 
A  vague  fonn  yet ;  and  he  h^  arrived 
at  no  <lefinite  or  conclusive  end.  He 
was  addreHrtiuff  his  pupils ;  and  the 
li>u^-<*heri!4hed  idea  broke  into  the  cur- 
rent of  his  discourse.  As  he  dwelt 
on  the  ]>roi>erties  of  the  magnet  and 
the  law  of  these  subtle  forces,  his  eye 
kindled  up  with  a  new  and  brilliant  ra- 
<liance,  and  he  looked  with  a  searching 
frlance  at  the  countenances  of  the  pro- 
mising young  men  around  him ;  and 
while  nifKlostly  enunciating  the  long- 
I.il>oun.Ml  thought  in  a  vague  extempo- 
raneous form,  he  took  tne  apparatus 
with  trembling  hand,  and  invite<i  tliem 
to  t*»st  it  by  experiment.  A  new  era 
of  soientitip  inquiry  was  inaugurated 
on  that  instiint ;  an<l  from  Denmark 
the  news  went  forth  that  Oersted  had 
marrieii  all  those  mysterious  forces 
t<»;;ether.  and  with  the  promise  of  a 
prtiLT^ny  of  most  remarkaf)le  results. 

.Iu«t  K't  us  consider  the  %-alue  of  this 
disco  wry.  Fninklin  was  a.skotl, "  What 
is  the  us*'  <»f  a  Ivillooii  ?"     He  roplicd. 
**  What   is  tlio  use  of  a  child  ?  it  may 
l:»oconb'  a  man  !"     Such  questions  were 
a^k«'d  n'»t  many  years  ago  in  reference 
to  tin*  I'let'tritVini;  ujaehine,  which  was 
l<»nff    n';/anli'd    as    an    inijenious   toy, 
fitted   ui>  1*<»r  tlie  amusement  of  audi- 
i  n«t's  a^  tli»'atn\s  and  jH»l\'technic  in- 
^titutinn^  <»r   f<>r  the   torture   of  the 
sist«Ts      of     |iJiilosoj)hical      brothers*,  ' 
ulien*vt*r  tluTc  was  a  family  aiming  at  | 
r»"- 1 «e<'t ability   and   a   speculative   sim  | 
1i|.s.-^mI  with  a  love  of  s«*i<»nce  and  mis-  ' 
••liiof.     At  modt  it  was  looked  ujwn  as  ' 
a  sri.'iititi**  curiosity,  which  could  lead  \ 
to  MO  j»nu'tical  ends  l»eyond  twitching  I 
till-  ntrv«>s  uf    euralLri'*  patients  who 
n.-ri'  L'^'iH'rally  wors^>  for  the  twitch-  ' 
iri'4.  iir  as  an  ind'cat^ir  of  a  mysterious 
f-nv.  tht'   inquiry   int«>  the  naturt*  of 
uhi.'li   alloniv.l  .♦/<v//»x  an  opjMirtunity 
t.»  talk  of  attr.i.tion  and  ropulsi«.n,  an*! 
to  ilhwtrat.*  tlw'ir  tl»o..rii's  by  showers 
of  sparks  and   lu-aUs  of  hair  standing 
on  on. I      Hut  liere  wa.;  the  indix  to  a 


view  of  natnre  so  broad  and  general  as 
to  have  positively  no  limits,  and  with 
the  apparatus  invented  by  Oersted,  con- 
sisting of  an  extensive  series  of  copper 
and  zinc  diaphragms  kept  in  action  for 
many  months  by  a  weak  acid,  it  was 
established  that  "there  is  always  a 
magnetic  circulation  round  the  electric 
conductor,  and  that  the  electric  cur- 
rent, in  accordance  with  a  certain  law, 
always  exercises  determined  and  simi- 
lar impressions  on  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  even  when  it  does  not 
pass  through  the  neefUe,  but  near  it." 
This  was  the  in  troduction  into  sci- 
ence of  electro-magnetism,  not  an  an 
exceptional  phenomenon,  but  as  a  lixed 
law,  capable  of  endless  appliances  in 
the  amenities  of  civilization.  Looking 
at  the  recent  developments  of  art 
conseanent  on  this  discovery,  we  must 
regard  the  labours  to  Oersted  in  this 
respect  as  of  the  very  first  importance 
in  their  practical  results  of  any  re- 
searches of  modem  times.  Not  even 
the  daguerreotype,  nor  the  improve- 
ments of  lighthouse  lenses,  nor  tfie  a]>- 
plications  of  common  galvanisni,  are  to 
be  at  all  compared  with  this  achievemet 
of  Oersted's,  from  which  has  sprung 
not  only  no  end  of  artistic  contrivances 
in  the  manufiicture  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  metal  manufactures,  but  that 
greatest  of  all  the  triumphs  of  the  age, 
the  electric  telegrai»h.  Tliis  disc<jverv, 
too,  was  also  an  exemplification  of  tlie 
peculiar  turn  of  Oersted's  mind,  which 
was  ever  on  the  alert  for  the  perception 
of  spiritual  harmonies  in  the  j>hysi<»al 
woriil ;  and  he  was  rew.anled  by  the 
discovery  of  a  fact  which  at  omv 
married  together  the  three  several  an. I 
hithert-o  sejiarate  jKiwers  of  electricity, 
galvanism,  and  magnetism.  It  will  !•*• 
the  duty  of  the  next  g»^neration  to  sh.iw 
the  inevitable  connection  of  light  and 
heat,  and  perha|M  of  all  the  impon- 
derable forces,  reapt»cting  the  cumnion 
origin  of  which  Nature  is  rei>lete  with 
hint.<«.  If  we  leave  the  i)ractic,al  aii.l 
turn  to  those  subtler  evidences  of 
the  value  of  Oerst^^d's  labours,  how 
sublime  do  they  theYi  ap|»ear,  as  the 
parent  thoughts  of  those  exiwriments 
of  Faraday,  in  which,  by  tiie  aid  of 
(irovesV  monster  magnet,  he  showed 
thi>  susc(*ptibility  to  magnetism  uf 
every  ImkIv  in  nature,  and  at  last  ren- 
deivd  the  very  lH»aTii  of  light  ol»edient 
t<i  iht'  magnetic  cuiTont.  Hwiiles  this, 
Fanulay  c«nu]»letiMl  this  circle  of  facts 
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by  i^erfonniug  the  eouvcrneex|)orimeiit. 
(Vrxted  obtaineil  iim>aietimii  froni 
electricity  ;  F&nulay  oI>taine<l  electri- 
city from  magnetiton,  aud  effected  in 
an  inverted  order  all  the  capabilitiea  of 
one  jwwer  by  the  a^ncy  ot  the  other. 

'l1ie  moment  that  tliis  discovery, 
which  had  l»een  looked  for  long  by  Eu- 
ro])uan  philoHophers,  and  wliich  Frank- 
lin himself  had  occasionally  dreamt 
of,  was  announced,  the  experimenters 
of  all  £urope  engaceil  themselves  in 
itM  veritication ;  and  zealous  inauiry 
and  repeateil  experiment  soon  aeve- 
I<)]ied  a  series  of  new  discoveries  de- 
|)eudeut  on  this  one  as  their  common 
Hi^urce ;  so  that  electro-magnetism 
mxm  became  a  separate  branch  of 
study,  to  which  sejiarate  and  copious 
sections  were  allotted  in  all  booKs  on 
phyHics.  From  every  European  capital 
went  forth  the  thanks,  the  praises^  and 
the  hr>nours  whidi  men  of  science  were 
eager  to  shower  on  the  head  of  the 
illustrious  discoverer.  Many  learned 
societies  awarded  him  medals,  and 
elect4)d  him  as  a  member  of  their 
Bevoral  bodies ;  and  the  French  Insti- 
tute presented  him  with  one  of  their 
mathematical  class  prizes,  worth  3,000 
francs. 

But  let  it  by  no  means  be  supposed 
that  our  philosopher  earned  greatness 
in  this  enterprise  only.  He  pushed 
his  inquiries  into  the  wide  region  of 
miscellaneous  physics,  guided  all 
through  by  a  perception  of  the  thought 
or  spiritual  oeauty  which  underues 
every  particle  of  matter,  and  to  which 
it  owes  its  form,  unity,  and  respective 
relations.  It  is  in  this  broad  view  oi 
the  world  that  Oerstetrs  greatness  lies ; 
and  to  this  he  was  indebted  for  that 
acumen,  that  far-sighted  view,  that 
prophet-like  habit  of  dealing  with 
natural  facts  which  has  given  us  so 
many  great  and  solid  discoveries.  He 
now^  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
new  edition  of  his  ^Manual  of  Mecha- 
nical Physics,**  and  in  the  experiments 
necessary  for  this  work  he  invented 
several  instruments  for  the  compres- 
sion of  liquids,  and  set  on  foot  that 
work  which  Fanwlay  afterwards  took 
up,  and  which  had  for  its  object  the 
philosopliy  of  the  mcchaniod  construc- 
tiuu  oi  liquids  and  gaaea.  Faraday, 
our  seconcl  Davy,  no  uhadow  less  m 
greatness  than  his  distinguiHhod  pre- 
<leccssor,  luis  iiushod  this  idea  to  the 
full  ver>:o  of  the  cnpidn'lities  of  modem 


science,  and  has  completed  eome  of  the 
most  brilliant  experiments  ever  re- 
conled,  in  the  eompreanon  of  liqiiidi, 
and  in  the  reduction  to  a  solid  mm  of 
many  of  the  moat  volatile  and  aSriab  of 
{(Mee.  Oersted  also  snooeeded  in  prov- 
mg  the  Tslidity  of  Miainotti's  law  for 
the  oompression  of  air,  even  far  an 
amount  of  pressore  np  to  the  point 
where  the  eases  become  liquid,  seve- 
ral of  the  ideas  of  Davy  have  also  been 
verified  in  Oersted's  laboratory,  and 
none  with  more  honour  to  himself  or 
to  the  memoir  of  the  great  chemist 
than  the  prodaction  of  metals  from 
several  of  the  alkslieSi  a  coarse  of  dis- 
covery which  Davy  was  Uie  first  to 
sugg^  and  open  up. 

S  1822,  Oersted  undertook,  at  the 
instance  of  the  government^  another 
journey  to  Germany,  France,  and 
England;  and  returned,  laden  with 
memoranda  of  sdentifio  interest^  and 
with  numerous  important  instruments. 
He  was  now  chieAy  ennoed  in  re- 
searches on  the  laws  of  lights  and 
occasionally  in  experiments  on  the 
metalloids,  respecting  which  he  accu- 
mulated a  vast  hoM)  of  oriffinal  ma- 
terials. He  established  on  his  retom 
from  England  the  Sode^  te  Hie  Dis- 
tribution of  Natural  Science,  ^riiich 
gave  rise  to  an  arduous  <<MnpMgn  on 
the  part  of  its  pupils^  who  laboured  to 
popularize  science  bjr  the  deliveiyof 
lectures  in  the  most  importsnt  towns 
of  Denmark.  In  1823-4^  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  in  IVench.  In 
1844,  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Posterity ;  and  on  Uie  4th 
of  March,  deliverea  an  address  on  the 
**  School  in  life,'*  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  convey  to  the  young  men 
assembled  a  rational  but  hopeful  view 
of  the  duties  and  responsimlities  of 
manhood.  In  1828,  he  Ixavelled  into 
Norway,  and  also  visited  Berlin,  where 
he  addressed  the  Society  of  Naturalists. 
In  1829,  he  made  his  cdebn^ed  speech 
on  the  "  Intellectusl  Influence  exercised 
by  Natural  Scaence,"  before  King 
{Frederick  VI.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Polytechnie  Institu- 
tion. In  1830,  he  visited  EDunlmrgh, 
and  addressed  the  Natural  ffistoiy 
Society  of  that  dty.  In  1834,  he 
visited  Gauss,  the  electricisn,  in  G^ 
tingen,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  in- 
specting the  maonetical  in^entioiis 
and  researches  of  that  pldloacqpher ; 
and,  on  his  return  to  Denmai^  esta- 
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bliahed  the  magnetic  observatory  of  Co- 
penhagen. He  took  an  active  part  also 
m  the  Scandinavian  meetings  of  Na- 
turalists, which  since  July  in  the  year 
1840,  had  met  every  three  years  in  one 
of  the  northern  kingdoms.  The  prin- 
cipal speeches  and  papers  contributed 
to  this  society  are  included,  alon?  with 
several  others  just  mentioned,  m  the 
recent  reprint  of  the  "  Soul  in  Nature," 
respecting  which  we  shall  speak  speci- 
fically presently. 

Oersted's  scientific  attainments  did 
not  hinder  him  from  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  Danish  literature  and  poli- 
tics ;  and  at  every  phase  of  his  career 
he  presents  the  rare  example  of  one 
who  could  make  an  equally  safe  footing 
for  his  abilities  in  the  most  subtile  and 
refined  investigations  of  the  philoso- 
pher's sanctum,  and  in  the  every-day 
wants  of  the  populace ;  so  that  he 
could,  at  any  time,  divest  himself  of 
the  elaborate  details  of  his  peculiar 
mission,  to  explain  the  simplest  fact  to 
youth,  or  find  himself  a  home  in  the 
sympathizing  hearts  of  the  people. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  of 
popular  information  to  the  newspapers, 
and  in  1829,  assisted  in  founding  a 
literary  monthly  journal — ^the  "  Mo- 
natsschrifb  fiir  Literatur,"  (Monthly 
Journal  of  Literature) — and  to  tiiis  he 
contributed  numerous  articles,  until 
the  discontinuance  of  the  journal,  in 
1838.  The  service  performed  for  Da- 
nish literature  by  this  journal  was  of 
no  trifling  kind.  Here  lie  again  mani- 
fested the  aesthetic  tendency  of  his 
mind,  and  endeavoured  to  check  the 
course  of  that  base  tendency  of  Danish 
criticism  which  then  aimed  repeated 
and  heavy  blows  at  every  view  of  art 
and  science  which  rose  a  single  step 
above  the  coldest  materialism.  Against 
this  unhealthy  current  he  opposed  a 
firm  resistfi-nce,  and  turned  back  into 
its  natural  channel  the  stream  of  Da- 
nish letters,  which  had  already  threat- 
ened to  destroy  every  hopeful  effort  of 
art  or  science.  In  the  various  criti- 
cisms of  aesthetic  or  scientific  works, 
he  always  exliibited  a  keen  power  of 
penetration  into  the  sources  of  thought, 
and  combined  with  rare  excellence  the 
relations  of  seemingly  opposite  things. 
Ilia  efforts,  too,  in  the  way  of  popular- 
izing scientific  fiicts,  and  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  general  intelligence 
would  be  found  worthy  of  imitation 
by  our  own  savans,  who  are  too  much 


content  with  the  sympathies  and 
plaudits  of  their  own  circle,  forgetful 
of  the  good  they  might  do  by  mingling 
a  little  more  in  the  scenes  of  public 
life. 

Since  1834,  when  liberal  constitu-* 
tional  ideas  began  to  stir  the  depths  of 
Danish  society,  and  when  the  old 
paternal  despotism  began  to  be  shaken, 
even  in  the  midst  of  its  &therly  secu- 
rity, and  well-established  prosperity 
and  reputation,  Oersted  readily  at- 
tached himself  to  tiie  popular  cause, 
and  added  another  to  the  many  in- 
stances of  continental  savans  who 
have  mingled  actively  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  in  the  scenes  and  emotions  oi 
recent  political  agitations.  Oersted, 
however,  was  of  no  revolutionary  ten- 
dency ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  career  maintained  that  justly 
balanced  view  of  political  affiiirs  which, 
while  it  abates  no  jot  of  popular  right, 
and  strikes  out  the  reaaiest  path  for 
the  progress  of  liberty,  seeks  no  aid 
from  violent  commotions,  but, effects 
its  reforms  step  by  step.  By  this 
course,  he  acouired  such  &your  with 
the  pupils  of  tne  University,  as,  during 
the  period  of  excitement  which  then 
prevailed,  to  exercise  the  most  calming 
mfluence,  and  to  resist  most  effectually 
the  extreme  ambition  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  In  1835,  he  made  most 
laudable  efforts  for  securing  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  aided  in  the 
foundation  of  a  society  established  for 
that  object ;  and  when  Christian  VIII. 
ascended  the  throne,  he  addressed  this 
prince,  with  whom,  from  the  common 
love  of  natural  science,  he  stood  in 
close  connection,  in  a  speech  of  most 
liberal  tendency,  proclaiming  him  to 
be  the  judge  and  representative  of  the 
enlarged,  uberal  ideas  of  the  times. 
Nevertheless  Oersted^s  position  and 
inclinations  as  a  man  of  science  neces- 
sarily hindered  him  from  taking  a 
direct  part  in  the  political  life  which 
was  then  developing  itself;  but  even 
here  he  continuea  to  view  with  lively 
interest  the  active  force  of  nature  and 
reason. 

In  1846,  Oersted  again  visited  Paris 
and  England,  and  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  which  was  held 
that  yeai*  at  Southampton.  That  meet- 
ing was  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
philosophers  of  continental  eminence, 
who    attended    either   for    individual 
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interest,  or  hh  deputies  from  European 
states.  Tlicre  were  present,  besides 
Oersted  of  ( -oitonlini^en,  Professor  Svau- 
berg  of  Sttickholm,  M.  Heinrich  Rose, 
tlie  eminent  chemist  of  Berlin ;  Agassiz, 
tlio  zoologist,  and  SchOubein,  the  che- 
mist, from  Switzerland  ;  Matteucci,  the 
physiologist,  from  Modena;  M.  Ko- 
ninf^k,  the  paleontolojjist,  from  Bel- 
gium ;  Professor  Von  Middendorff,  the 
fcJil>erian  explorer;  and,  to  crown  this 
jfalaxj  and  render  additional  Sclai  to 
the  attendance  of  Oerstetl,  whose  name 
and  ])erson  shone  Uio  brightest  of  them 
all — Agassiz  alone  excepted — Faraday, 
the  long-labouring  and  patient  pupil  of 
the  Danish  seer,  occupi^  at  this  meet- 
ing the  chair  of  chemistry. 

At  this  meeting  Oersted  contributed 
two  papei's  ;  one  on  the  "  Deviation  of 
falling  L>odies  from  the  perpendicular,*^ 
ree«>mmeiKling  a  wmrse  of  experiments ; 
and  the  other  on  "Some  remarkable 
changes  in  merctry  enclosed  in  glass 

tu)H?S." 

To  show  in  what  manner  Professor 
Ocl•^ted  was  appreciated  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  England,  we  quote  two 
passages  from  the  rejwrt  of  this  meet- 
ing ;  the  one  from  the  opening  speech 
of  Sir  Roileriek  Impey  Murchisou,  the 
other  from  the  address  of  Sir  John 
i  lerschel,  delivered  at  the  closing  gene- 
ral meeting.  After  alluding  to  the 
demise  of  Bessel,  the  eminent  astrono- 
mer. Sir  Hoderick  said  : — 

*'  Passing  from  this  recollection,  so 
]>roiid  yet  so  mournful  to  us  all,  as 
friends  aTad  arlmirers  of  the  deceased 
Prussian  astronomer,  can  any  one  see 
witli  more  delight  than  myself^  the 
brilliant  concurrence  at  our  present 
meeting,  of  naturalists,  geologists,  phy- 
siologists, ethnologists,  and  statists ; 
with  mathematicians,  astronomers,  me- 
chanicians, and  experimental  philoso- 
l>h**rs,  in  physic  and  in  chemistry  ? 
Surely,  tlien,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
signalize  a  particular  ground  of  grati- 
fication among  so  manv,  in  the  ]>re- 
sence  at  this  meeting  of  two  individu- 
als in  uur  experimental  sections,  to  one 
of  whom,  our  eminent  foreign  a>«ociate. 
Oersted,  w<5  owe  the  first  great  link 
lotween  electric  and  magnetic  pheno- 
m<jna,  by  showing  the  magnetic  pro- 
perties of  tlie  galvanic  current ;  whilst 
the  other,  our  own  Faraday,  among  j 
other  new  and  great  truths  which  have  ( 
raised  the  chanicter  of  English  science  ' 
thr<Aigliout   the    worM,   obtained    the  j 


converse  proof  by  evoking  electricity 
out  of  magnets.  And  if  it  be  not 
given  to  the  geoloffist  whom  you  have 
honoured  with  this  chair,  to  explain 
how  such  an  arcana  have  been  re- 
vealed, still,  as  a  worshipper  in  the 
outer  portico  of  the  temple  of  physical 
science,  he  mav  be  permitted  to  pic- 
ture to  himself  the  delight  whidi  the 
Danish  philosopher  must  have  felt, 
when,  on  returning  to  our  shores  after 
an  al)sence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
he  found  that  the  grand  train  of  dis- 
covery of  which  he  is  the  progenitor, 
had  just  received  its  crowning  acces- 
sion in  England,  from  his  fonuer  dis- 
ciple, who,  after  a  long  and  brilliaut 
series  of  investigations  peculiarly  his 
own,  has  shown  ~that  magnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic  forces  are  distributed  through- 
out all  nature.** 

Sir  John  Herschel,  at  the  same  meetr 
ing,  said  • — 

*'In  science  there  was  but  one  di- 
rection which  the  neeiUe  would  take 
when  pointed  towards  Uie  European 
continent,  and  that  was  towards  hi.s 
esteemed  friend,  Frofeasor  Oersted. 
He  knew  not  how  to  speak  of  him  in 
his  presence  without  violating  some  cf 
that  sanctity  by  which,  as  an  indiri- 
dual,  he  was  surrounded.  To  look  at 
his  calm  manner,  who  could  think  that 
he  wielded  such  an  intense  power, 
capable  of  altering  the  whole  stat« 
of  science,  and  almost  convulsing  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  He  had  at 
this  meeting  develo]>ed  to  them  some 
of  those  recondite  and  remarkable 
powers  which  he  had  been  himself  the 
first  to  discover,  and  which  went  al- 
most to  the  extent  of  obliging  them  to 
alter  their  views  on  the  most  ordinar>' 
laws  of  force  and  of  motion.  He 
ehiborated  his  ideas  with  slowness  and 
certainty,  bringing  them  forward  only 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time.  How  often 
did  he  (Sir  .John  Herschel)  wish  to 
heaven  that  he  could  trample  down, 
snd  strike  for  ever  to  the  earth,  tiie 
hasty  generalization  which  marked  the 
present  age,  and  bring  up  another  and 
a  more  sivfo  system  of  investigation, 
such  as  that  which  marked   the  in- 

3uii*ies  of  his  friend.  It  was  in  the 
eep  recesses,  as  it  were,  of  a  cell,  tha^ 
in  the  midst  of  his  study,  a  far  idea 
first  stioick  upon  the  miuil  of  Oersted. 
llii  waited  calmly  and  long  for  the 
dawn,  which,  at  length,  opened  to  him, 
:il taring  the  whole  relations  of  scienee, 
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and,  he  might  sav,  of  life,  until  they 
knew  not  where  he  woold  lead  them 
to.  The  electric  telegraph,  and  other 
wonders  of  modem  science,  were  bnt 
mere  effervescences  from  the  sur&oe 
of  this  deep,  recondite  discovery  which 
Oersted  had  liberated,  and  which  was 
yet  to  burst  with  all  its  mighty  force 
upon  the  world.  If  we  were  to  cha- 
racterize by  any  figure  the  advantage 
of  Oersted  to  science,  we  woold  resanl 
him  as  a  fertilizing  shower  descending 
from  heaven,  which  brought  forth  a 
new  crop,  delightful  to  we  eye,  and 
pleasing  to  the  neart** 

Leaving  the  British  philosophers,  he 
joined  on  his  way  home  the  scientific 
meeting  at  Kiel,  and  there  delivered 
his  aesUietic  address  on  **  Existence  as 
a  Dominion  of  Reason,**  in  which  he 
attempted  to  show  that  every  law  of 
nature  was  in  harmony  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  mind ;  and  that 
hence  a  common  reason,  of  which  man 
is  a  recipient,  pervades  nature  and 
controls  her  acts. 

Beference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  *'  Soul  in  Nature,"  which,  as  origin- 
ally publinhed  by  Oersted,  bore  a  very 
different  form  to  that  which  it  bears  in 
the  excellent  reprint  just  published  by 
Mr.  Bohn.  In  fact  the  nrst  issue  of 
this  work  comprised  a  collection  of 
Oerstecra  early  miscellaneous  pai)er8, 
ext<»nding  as  far  as  the  article  on  "The 
Cultivation  of  S<.'ience  an  an  Exercise 
of  Reason.'*  This  lK>ok  l)ore  the  title — 
^  Neue  Beitrage  zu  deiu  Geist  in  der 
Natur," — Contributions  to  tlie  Soul  in 
Natun;.  It  devclo[HHl  certain  broad 
(lermanic  >'iews  j^atly  at  variiince 
with  the  orthmlox  notions  i>revalent 
touching  the  i)hilosoj)hy  of  the  world, 
and  the  luirmony  between  the  highest 
spiritual  and  the  h>west  material  fact. 
To  the  tirst  fi»nn  of  the  work.  Dr.  J. 
P.  Mynster,  Bishop  of  Seeland,  sent 
fr»rth  a  criticism  which  appeared  in  the 
first  vohime  of  the  ^  New  Theological 
Jt)umal,"  and  gave  occasion  for  a  reply 
from  Oerste<l,  who  conceived  himself 
misreprest»nt«Hi  by  his  reverend  oppo- 
nent. The  question  on  which  the  re- 
npective  writers  struck  a  difference 
was  that  of  the  relations  of  science  to 
j¥M?try ;  and  the  teraimrate  and  very 
] philosophical  reply  of  Oersted  is  embo- 
die<l  with  many  other  speeches  and 
}»apers  of  value  in  Uie  excellent  edition 
edite*i  by  I^t»nnri  and  Johanna  Hor- 
ner, fnr  Mr.  B4.>hn. 


The  idea  of  this  book  is  the  idea  of 
Oersted's  life:  namely,  to  know  the 
source  of  beauty  and  harmony  in  the 
physical  operations  of  nature.  Oersted 
nas  in  this  work  made  the  nearest 
approach  of  any  yet  accomplished  to- 
wards a  solution  of  that  great  problem 
in  our  psychical  nature,  the  sources 
and  elementary  constituents  of  the 
lesthetic  sense.  Edmund  Burke,  fol- 
lowing somewhat  closely  on  the  heels 
of  Longinus,  made  an  attempt  to  trace 
the  origin  and  claasify  the  operations 
of  the  mental  powers  ;  but  the  frame- 
work of  thought  has  underTOne  a  pro- 
gressive change  since  the  days  of  the 
^SuUimeand  Beautiful,*'  a  work,  which 
we  only  now  regard  as  a  specimen  of 
English  composition,  conceived  in  the 
objective  mode  of  mental  perception. 
Goethe  began  the  same  work  in 
another  form,  in  those  youthful  inve»- 
tigations  of  his  on  vegetable  morpho- 
logy, and  it  was  on  this  plan  of  study 
that  Oersted  proceeded,  namely,  that 
of  tracing  the  relations  of  natural  facta 
in  order  to  detect  the  idea  which  unites 
them.  We  have  also  the  essays  oi 
Schiller  on  the  Beautiful,  and  other 
{esthetic  branches  of  the  same  broad 
inquiry,  and  Goethe's  prose  writings 
have  aJl  a  tendency  towards  the  rend- 
ing of  that  veil  which  conceals  the  face 
of  the  beautiful  goddess  herself,  who  at 
present  only  permits  us  to  see  the 
shadows  of  herself  as  revealed  in  the 
beautiful /oriM*  in  nature.  Yet  in  none 
of  these  writers  do  we  find  the  me- 
chanism of  nature,  both  in  the  con- 
struction of  man  himself,  and  the 
world  immediately  arouud  him,  and 
the  connection  of  this  with  all 
other  worlds,  and  all  other  worMs 
with  each  other  and  a  common 
creative  cause,  so  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  revive*!  as  in  this  im- 
mortal work.  The  chief  literary  merit 
of  the  book  is  that,  while  it  deals  with 
the  most  imaginative  of  subjects,  and 
aims  at  the  source  of  imagination  it- 
self^ having  the  very  essence  and  sig- 
nification of  beauty  as  its  unfolding 
thought,  is  vet  in  the  end  a  dispas- 
sionate inquiry,  in  which  the  thread  of 
pure  reason  is  never  once  broken  by  a 
flight  upwards  or  a  single  erratic 
expression  consequent  on  the  strong 
temptations  of  the  subject. 

It  is  a  leading  idea  of  Oerste<l  that 
in  all   nature,   whether  inanimate   or 
animate,  a  reasoning  intelligence  exists, 
X  8 
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or  rather  that  each  fact  is  the  represen- 
tjitive  of  an  iilea,  so  that  the  world  is 
nitlier  a  hiiii«lle  of  words  sjxikeu  by 
tlie  ftjiirit  which  lies  l)eneath  it,  whose 
laii^^'iiage  tjikcH  shape  in  stones,  and 
triHjM,  and  binls,  and  beasts.  Thus 
every  part  of  creation  has  its  meaning, 
and  IS  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
rest ;  a])i>eaUng  to  the  reasoning  powers 
(»f  man,  instructing  him  by  its  past 
records,  and  constantly  operating  on 
his  min^l  by  the  force  of  those  eternal 
truths  which  she  is  ever  laying  oj^n 
t<j  his  view. 

Thus  lie  regards  all  nature  as  a 
pas^o  of  Divine  instruction ;  the  spi- 
rituality of  created  fonns,  and  tne 
meaning  in  which  they  impress  them- 
selves npnn  the  mind,  form  the  basis 
of  this  philosophy.  Yet  ho  almost 
wholly  eschews  metaphysics,  and 
draws  his  arguments  from  natural 
facts,  constantly  noting  the  subsistence 
of  reason  as  the  primary  essential  in 
the  mechanism  of  nature,  with  the 
coldest  and  most  sordid  fact  of  which 
the  subtlest  emotions  of  the  human 
mind  must  harmonize  in  order  to  be- 
long to  the  same  circle  of  creation.  In 
fact,  the  whole  phQosophy  may  be  re- 
duced to  this  proposition — that  inas- 
much as  every  fact  and  law  of  nature 
is  the  emanation  of  one  mind,  all  things 
must  pnrt'tke  and  give  indications  of 
the  qualities  of  that  mind  ;  so  that 
liuman  intelligence,  wliieh  is  jxii-t  of 
til  is  wide  creation,  also  belongs  to  it, 
aud  has  its  immediate  rehition  to  all  its 
other  fjwjts,  and  claims  kindred  with 
the  largest  brute  and  the  minutest 
pebble,  the  whole  reflecting  the  cha- 
racteristic attributes  uf  Deity. 

In  his  essays  on  "The  Spiritual  in 
the  Material/'  '*  The  Comprehension  of 
Nature  bv  Thought  and  Imagination," 
and  "All  Existence  a  Dominion  of 
Ileason,"  these  views  are  most  point- 
t^dly  set  forth,  though  m  all  the  papers 
collected  in  this  volume  the  same  seer- 
tone  of  minute  aiuUysis  and  projil  et- 
like  perception  of  what  rnust  t)e,  there 
prevails.  To  those  who  have  not  yet 
made  acquaintance  with  these  paj)er8, 
Wij  recommend  for  fii'st  perusal  **  The 
Fountain,"  which  contains  the  clearest 
exemplitication  of  Oersted's  view  in 
rcfjai-d  to  the  ideas  represented  by 
thiii;js.  In  illustration  of  his  weird 
wisdom  in  treating  these  testlictic 
•juestious,  we  quote  the  following  pas- 
s:ii(c  from  a  long  didactic  p<jem  entitled 


"The  Balloon,"  writen  by  Oersted 
about  the  year  1835.  The  purport  of 
the  passage  is  evident,  and  will  serve 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  these  doso 
columns : — 

Think  not  thy  soul  con  fully  comprehend 
The  beautiful  which  lived  in  agtis  past ! 
Thou,   who  canst  not  perceive,   fmr  less 

admire. 
The  beautiful  and  great  of  Liter  times: 
Wilt  thou  the  world  with  other  eyes  behold. 
Eyes  of  tho  past  ?  Then  summon  to  thine  aid 
The  Spirits  of  tho  Past,  and  let  them  here. 
With  vision  clear  and  open,  look  upon 
The  labours  of  the  Present.    Thales  call. 
He  whose  inquiring  mind  paused  musingly 
On  the  mysterious  power,  to  action  rousisd 
By  amber  rubber.      This  power  (to  him)  a 

spirit 
Woke  from  its  slumbers  by  all-wondrous 

art. 
See  how  that  spirit  by  our  nurt*ire  grows ! 
Let  him  behold  it  now  as  lightning  gleams ; 
Teach  him  to  look,  led  by  the  clearer  light 
Of  deep  investigation,  how  the  power, 
Wliich  in  the  flashing  lightning  blinds  the 

flight, 
Or  in  the  rolling  thunder  deafeninff  peals, 
Doth  silent  dwell  in  all  material  tlungs, 
1  Be  it  in  water,  or  in  air,  or  oafth, 
I  Or  hi  the  gifted  ore ;  as  the  spark  lives 
I  In  stone,  by  art  from  darkest  night  drawn 

thence ; 
And  to  the  senses  wonderful  revealed. 
In  all  its  varying  forma ;  tasted  in  salt, 
In  heat  and  light  perceived ;  now  in  tlie 

flame 
It  writhes,  and  in  the  faithful  magnet  now 
Points  a  sure  pathwav  to  the  mariner; 
It  lives  in  branch  and  Ics  f ;  in  musdo  strong; 
And  shrinking  nerve ;  tho  eye  material 
Cannot  detect  it,  yet  it  is  revealed 
To  the  soul  luminous. 

But  the  career  of  the  great  teacher 
was  di-awing  to  a  final  close,  and  years 
and  honours  gathered  around  him,  the 
.one  renderincr  the  brow  Iu0tat)ii8,  whidi 
the  other  had  covered  with  grey  hairs. 
He  had  the  gratification,  as  the  enfee- 
blement  of  age  crept  upon  him,  of 
receiving  the  plaudits  and  commenda- 
tions of  all  tho  Emvpean  schools; 
besides  being  recognized  in  his  own 
land  as  entitled  to  high  dignities  and 
many  emoluments.  In  this  country 
we  mete  out  starvation  to  the  decrepit 
man  of  science ;  and  to  the  litterateur, 
whom  age  finds  unprepared,  we  re- 
commend an  appeal  to  the  public,  or 
an  application  for  parish  soup.  They 
do  not  do  such  things  in  Denmark : 
there  is  no  such  spectacle  there  as  a 
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man  of  the  highest  scientific  or  literary 
attainments  turning  the  points  for 
railway  trains,  or  shivering  in  a  garret, 
unknown  even  to  his  laumady,  unflan- 
nelled  and  unfed,  and  contemplating 
the  most  expedient  plan  of  self-aestnio- 
tion  for  a  man  who  has  not  a  sixpence 
wherewith  to  buy  arsenic.  Even  in 
France,  where  we  expect  little  that  is 
encouraging  in  this  wav,  the  jovial 
Jasmin,  the  Bums  of  nis  age  and 
country,  reaps  his  reward  durina  hia 
lifetime;  and  in  Denmark  there  is  no 
ambition  of  the  national  disgrace,  at- 
tending unrewarded  talent  and  genius, 
pining  with  no  other  hope  than  that  of 
a  parish  grave — a  fate  which  not 
merely  such  wild  dreamers  as  Chatter- 
ton  may  look  for,  but  the  dread  of 
which  helps  out  of  existence  a  man  of 
such  solid  attainments  as  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Marsh,  and  no  end  of  philoso- 
phers of  equal  merif,  whose  names  we 
will  not  here  mention. 

Among  the  various  posts  of  honour 
and  profit  occupied  by  Professor  Oer- 
sted, he  was  the  secretary  to  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Sciences  in  Oopenhaffen, 
Professor  Ordinarius,  Corresponcung 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  sciences 
in  the  French  Institute,  Director  o\ 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Copenhagen, 
which  he  had  himself  created  by  the 
personal  influence  he  possessed  with 
Frederick  VI.  In  1837,  he  was  made 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  in 
1840,  "  Conferenz-rath  ; "  in  1842, 
Knight  of  the  Prussian  order, "  pour 
le  M6rite  dans  les  Sciences  et  les  Arts ;" 
in  1843,  he  received  from  Erlanger  the 
diploma  of  honour,  as  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine ;  and  in  1847,  the  Grand  Cross  of 
Daunebrog. 

The  ring  presented  to  him  by  the 
University  bears  the  Professor's  image, 
surrounded  by  diamonds  ;  and  was  in 
substitution  of  the  customary  Minerva 
ring,  which  he  received  many  years 
ago,  when  created  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy. And  finally  it  was  not  from  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  from  the  king  of 
Denmark,  that  he  received  the  use 
during  life  of  the  VQla  of  Fasaus 
Gaardon,  in  the  royal  domain  of  Fre- 
derieksberg — the  same  having  been 
recently  occupied,  under  a  similar  deed 
of  royal  gift,  by  Professor  Oersted's 
great  friend  and  kinsman,  the  late 
i^rofes^or  Oelilenschlager. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1850,  a 
jubilee    wiis   hold   in   honour  of   the 


fiftieth  anniversary  of  0er8ted*s  con- 
nection with  the  Tjniversity.*  Depu- 
tations from  the  king,  from  the  minis- 
ters, from  the  professors  and  the 
students  of  the  University,  from  the 
Polytechnic  and  Industrial  schools, 
flocked  to  him  from  all  parts.  Politi- 
cal differences  were  laid  aside,  and 
people  of  all  ranks  and  opinions  united 
m  testifying  their  respect  and  affection 
to  the  old  man,  who,  though  in  his 
seventy-third  year,  still  retained  much 
of  his  youthful  vigour,  both  of  body 
and  mind.  The  kmg  becjueathed  him 
the  Villa  of  Fasaus,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  his  friend  Oehlenschlager. 
A  torch-light  procession,  conducted  by 
the  students,  who  sanff  verses  in  his 
honour,  concluded  the  festivities  of  the 
day,  which  had  been  full  of  kindly 
assurances  and  attestations  of  love  for 
the  old  man,  not  expressed  by  the  lips 
of  the  few,  but  gushmg  freely  from  the 
hearts  of  the  many.  Winter  passed, 
and  the  aged  professor  continued  to 
exercise  his  vocation,  and  delivered  his 
lectures  as  usuaL  In  March,  1851,  he 
took  cold,  but  no  apprehensions  were 
entertained  by  himself  or  family.  In  a 
few  days,  however,  inflammation  of  the 
chest  ensued,  and  he  began  to  sink 
visibly  and  rapidly.  There  were 
anxious  inquiries  within  the  Univer 
sity  walls,  and  his  bed  was  surrounded 
by  his  colleagues  of  the  college,  and 
by  groups  of  weeping  students,  all 
truly  touched  at  heart  for  the  probable 
fete  of  their  revered  teacher.  In  a 
week  from  the  commencement  of  hia 
illness,  his  disease  attained  its  full 
power ;  and,  surroimded  by  his  afflicted 
family,  and  his  kinsmen  of  the  schools 
of  learning,  crowned  with  regal 
honours,  and  blessed  with  the  satis- 
faction of  a  well-spent  life,  he  breathed 
his  last,  exactly  a  fortnight  after  the 
delivery  of  his  last  lecture. 

The  whole  citjr  of  Copenhagen  felt 
the  shock  of  Professor  Oersted's  death, 
and  his  fellow  citizens,  who  had  only  a 
few  months  before  joined  in  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  for  his  long  service 
to  the  university,  now  sought  to  alle- 
viate their  sorrow  by  contributii^  tiieir 
share  in  the  last  proofs  of  anection 
and  respect  which  were  paid  to  their 

*  This  has  been  frequently  cited  as  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Oersted's  pr.fessor- 
bhip,  whereas  it  was  fifty  years  from  his 
becoming  an  assistant  in  chemistry. 
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defiArt<><l  friiMiil.  Ou  Sumiay,  the  10th 
of  MnMi,  nlioiit  a  huudml  scholars 
wfiit  in  proc«*8!*ioii  to  the  houfle  of  the 
d»'Ot*aj*erl,  where  they  laid  a  silver 
wre.'ith  up)!!  his  (Mjfliu,  and  after  sing- 
in";  some  %'er«eH  which  were  composed 
fi»r  the  ocraiRion,  they  bore  it^  sur- 
niiintleil  by  tf)n^»h-l)earers,  to  the  uni- 
versity, wlieiHS  it  w.ia  Uid  in  state  in  a 
hall  hung  with  black.  Here  it  re- 
mninetl  till  Tuesday,  the  18th,  when  it 
w:iH  rarriod  to  thf  Frw  Kirche,  by  the 
Htudt'uts  of  the  Pol}'technic  school. 

'Ilie  illuHtrious  Oersted  went  to  his 
trrvLVc  with  a  cort.'jf  such  as  waits  upon 
the  funeral-niaroh  of  kings.  Thirty 
thousand  persons — one  fourth  of  the 
entire  jwpulation  of  the  city  of  Copen- 
li;ip»»n— formed  the  procession  wnicli 
conducted  him  to  his  final  place  of 
rejujse.  The  procession  was  headed 
by  iieneral  Major  Von  Schdler,  who 
p'*presented  the  King  of  Deiunark. 
Then  followed  His  Ko>'al  Highness, 
tliu  Hereditary  Prince  of  Denmark ; 
the  Chamberlain ;  Baron  Juel  Rysen- 
^t<.*i'n,  representing  Her  Majestv,  the 
(^iu;en  Dowager,  Marie  Sophie  trede- 
rii^Ji ;  the  ChamlKjr  of  the  Diet ;  the 
Ministers ;  the  Council  of  State ;  the 
relatione  of  the  deceased ;  the  Rector 
M:i<^iiticuH  of  the  Theological  Faculty 
:iM<l  the  Clerjry  of  Cofienhagen ;  the 
rpjfrssorrt  of  the  University,  and  the 
other  educationiil  establishments  of 
<  'oiK-uIiagen ;  the  Academies  of  Science 
antl  Fine  Arts,  and  the  other  learned 
iMiiMioratioiiH ;  a  deputation  from  the 
Industrial  AsscKiiation ;  the  Army 
Stall';  nearly  all  the  memlwru  of  the 
Diplomatic  Body;  the  Foreign  Ambaa- 
siidors  ;  the  Municipality;  the  youth  of 
the  schools ;  the  tnwling  corporations ; 
and  tinally,  men  of  every  nink  and 
class  —  all  contributing  their  several 
distinctions  to  swell  the  one  act  of 
iK^mage  to  him  who  had  done  so  much 
to  iHii)ulari2M2  science  in  Denmark,  and 
to  wliom  HO  much  was  due  of  the 
j^reatness  of  our  common  morals,  re- 
ligion, and  civil iziUiou.  Tliere  was 
neither  heraldic  pom]),  nor  the  blast 
of  that  brazen  trum])ct  which  signals 
the  world  of  the  demise  of  titleti  great- 
ness ;  but  the  unspoken  venenition  of 
thousands  who  l>ore  moist  eyes  in  this 
silent  ])roccssiou  to  the  tomb,  told 
Bufliciently  well  of  the  esteem  in  which 
ho  was  held  whom  they  were  now 
conducting  to  rc[)08e. 

In  chamoter.  Professor  Oei"btetl  was 


one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men.  Poe- 
B^wed  of  a  childlike  simplicity,  which 
alike  estranged  him  fSrcmi  the  active 
scenes  of  the  world,  and  ke^  him 
aloof  firom  the  jealonsies  of  his  own 
circle  and  profeanon,  he  wms  still  pos- 
sessed of  an  eneivy,  which,  in  any 
other  position,  woula  hftva  earned  him 
greatness.  His  indostiy  was  almost 
unexampled ;  his  persevymnee  has  few 
couuter|iarts ;  and  his  kindly  spirit  of 
conciliation  rendered  him  atau  times 
a  messenger  of  love,  as  well  as  the 
l)earer  of  a  lofty  intelligence.  In  his 
house — where  he  was  blessed  with  a 
progeny  of  three  sons  and  four  d&ngfa- 
ters — he  was  a  man  of  exemplaiy 
affection  and  piety — a  &ther  worthy 
of  the  blessings  of  his  children.  In 
the  university  he  was  univenHdly  be- 
loved, both  Dy  his  rivals  and  col- 
leagues, who  vifdued  him  for  his  fiiir- 
ness  and  nobleness  of  deportment 
under  evexr  contingency  incident  to 
a  professor^  life ;  and  by  the  students 
he  was  beloved  as  a  father,  who  was 
always  ready  to  communicate  in  the 
simplest  terms,  and  with  the  most  un- 
assuming diffidence  of  manner,  what- 
ever knowledge  a  life-time  of  ardent 
labour  had  enabled  to  attain ;  while 
by  his  fellow  citizens  he  was  nniver- 
sally  respected  as  a  friend  of  popular 
intelligence  and  liberty,  and  one  of  ^e 
most  moral  teachers  tiie  people  had 
ever  had. 

His  lectures  were  peculiarly  original, 
and  were  always  tinpfed  with  that  warm 
breath  from,  tne  spiritual  world  which 
finds  HO  full  an  utterance  in  the  **  Soul 
in  Nature."  There  was  no  better  friend 
to  struggling  talent  than  he^  who  was 
always  ready  to  correct  and  explain,  and 
who  met  old  and  young  stndents  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  and  with  a 
kindly  heart,  ever  susceptible  of  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  henevolenee. 
Not  one  class  alone,  but  all  who  wers 
led  from  the  prose  of  common  lift  into 
the  |>oetry  of  an^  peculiar  path  of 
knowledge  were  his  friends  anapupili^ 
for  his  wisdom  was  extenaiTe,  and  his 
philosophy  so  liberal  that  there  was  no 
department  of  literature,  scienoe^  or 
art  on  which  he  could  not  throw  new 
light,  a  comprehensiveness  of  ^lifht^ai'tfr 
in  which,  with  the  exception  of  onr 
own  Herschel,  he  stands  lumost  alone. 
He  was  the  first  who  began  to  giye 
]K>uular  lectures  on  scientific  subjects 
to  104 lies,  and  the  new  moTenunt  in 
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behalf  of  female  education,  and  still 
more  the  several  ladies*  colleges  which 
have  spnmg  up  within  the  last  few 
^ears,  owe  not  a  little  of  their  primal 
impulse  to  his  teaching  and  example. 
Added  to  hb  other  excellent  traits  as 
a  teacher,  he  possessed  also  a  wild 
abandonment — the  consequence  of  his 
poetic  turn  of  thought — which  occar 
sionall^  seized  him  and  carried  him 
awa^  into  a  region  of  rich  hues  and 
fiuicies,  where,  in  the  presence  of  his 
audience  he  was  lost  in  an  absence  of 
mind  which  gave  a  peculiar  originality 
and  charm  to  his  teaching,  and  whidi 
was  most  truly  a  part  of  himself. 

His  countenance  was  calm  as  his  life 
and  temper,  and  reflected  in  visible 
traits  of  expression  the  beautiful  linea- 
ments of  his  soul ;  the  soft  smile  of 
delight  which  rested  on  it  when  ad- 
dressing his  pupils  remaining  with 
them  as  a  dear  inheritance  of  memory, 
and  the  most  pleasing  momento  of  his 
fame  and  name. 

His  peace  is  sealed,  his  rest  is  sure 
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Wide  sea,  that  one  continuous  murmur 

breeds 
Along  the  pebbled  shore  of  memory  ! 
Many  old  rotten-timbered  boats  there  be 
Upon  thy  vaporous  bosom,  magnified 
To  goodly  vessels  •  many  a  sail  of  pride, 
And  goldeu-keel'd,  is  loft  unlaunched  aad 

dry.* 

One  of  these  latter — ^  a  sail  of  pride 
and  goUlen-keerd  " — was  Edward  Ir- 
ving ;  juid  History  is  justly  chargeable 
towards  him  with  the  injustice  depre- 
cated by  the  poet.  His  fisune  was 
fairly  committed  to  the  historic  muse. 
None  of  his  contemporaries  spread  a 
broader  sheet  to  the  wind  of  public 
opinion  than  he — few  made  a  wider 
or  brighter  track  upon  the  mind  and 
heart  of  his  generation.  lie  was  not  a 
phantom  fire-ship,  or  gala-boat.  The 
genuineness  of  nis  genius,  and  the 
unfeignedness  of  his  virtue,  were  ad- 
mitted by  the  most  cjmical  of  his 
critics,  and  the  bitterest  of  his  theo- 
logical detractors.  His  epitaph  has 
been  written  by  the  powerfullest  pen 
of  these  "  latter  days."  t  No  otner 
worthy  memento  of  him  exists.  He 
was  to  the  last,  and  is  to  this  new 
decade,  only  a  tradition — an  inscru- 

*  Endynii'm,  book  ii. 
f  Si-'c  Ciilyle's  Midcelhiuies,  vol.  v. 


table,  uncared-for  tradition.   His  won- 
drous eloquence  is  voiceless,  his  pro- 
phetic energy  inoperative.    His  name 
IS  associate  witn  unknown  tongues, 
unfulfilled   predictions,  and  unintelli- 
^ble  polemics.  He  is  never  mentioned 
m  the  pulpits,  but  to  point  a  shallow 
moral — ^as  a  warning  example  how  peri- 
lous is  intellect  to  a  Christian  preacher, 
and  how  £iital  popularity  to  spiritual 
life.    Gilfillan  has  used  him  to  illus- 
trate the  native  proximity  of  genius 
to  madness.     Mr.  W.  Jones,  a  volu- 
minous but  not  very  popular  writer, 
compiled  for  the  booxsellers  a  mea^ 
memorial,     disfigured     by    sectarian 
animus,    and    now    quite    forgotten. 
He    appears   twice  or  thrice  m  the 
memoirs    of    Dr.    Chalmers.       Miss 
Martineau  has  reverently  alluded  to 
his  life  and  death  in  her  ^  History 
of  England  during  the  Peace,*'  as  a 
feature  of  the  times ;  and  a  later  his- 
torian of  the  "  Hidf   Century,'*  has 
accorded  him   a    brief  but    glowing 
record,  as  ^  one  of  the  memorabilia  of 
the  age  and  the  phenomena  of  mental 
science."     Beyond  these,  I  recollect 
scarce  an  allusion   in   contemporary 
literature  to  the  man  who  made  so 
great   a   figure   through    the  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  his  puolic  life.    Even 
by  the  church  of  which  he  is  the  re- 
puted   founder,    he    appears    to    me 
very  inadequately  appreciated.     It  ia 
time  at  least  to  attempt  to  reclaim  the 
memory  of  Edward  Irvinff  from  the 
custody  of  sectarians — ana  challenge 
for  it  the  universal  admiration  and 
love  due  to  the  eminently  gifted  and 
good.    The  present  writer  can  hope  to 
present  little  that  m  absolutely  new, 
but  trusts  to  revive  and  transmit  im- 
pressions that  should  not  be  allowed 
to  die,  as  they  are  in  danger  of  doing ; 
and    to    impart    something    of    the 
reverent,   thou^    quite    unsectarian, 
affection,  in  which  he  holds  the  subject 
of  this  memoir. 

Edward  Irving  was  bom  in  Annan, 
Dumfriesshire,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1792  —  the  county  of  Bums,  ana  in 
the  year  of  the  French  Bepublic  His 
paternal  ancestors  were  from  France  ; 
his  mother  was  of  the  ^nily  of  the 
Lowthers,  reputed  to  have  descended 
from  the  reformer,  Martin  Luther. 
His  father  was  a  tanner,  and  ulti- 
mately a  small  landed  proprietor. 
There  were  eight  children — three  sons 
and  five  dau^ters.    Edward  was  the 
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ttiird  son,  and,  lhoii<;h  he  died  nt 
forty-two,  HurvivtMl  lii«  futher  and 
brothcTH.  ilin  HiHturH  all  inarrie<l,  and 
four  oiitlivoil  him.  Ilis  firMt  t«»cher 
vriiA  an  old  daiiie,  naiued  Margarut 
Paine,  aunt  to  the  author  of  "  the 
Uij^hta  of  Man "  and  hw  rejmted  in- 
8tructr«»Hrt  in  idenientAry  Ictrnin^.  Hia 
soh(M)hnaster  wan  a  Mr.  Ad.am  Hoixj, 
to  whose  strict  diHci[>liuo,  seconded  by 
{i:iternal  caiv,  the  jjfr.iteful  pupil  ftultt»e- 
»|uently  si.scrii>ed  the  m*h(»larj*nip  which 
liin  own  dis]M>sition  would  not  have  led 
him  to  acMpiiiv.  The  hoy  diflplayed  a 
j{reat4.*r  tjwte  for  athletic  and  (faring 
exercineH  than  f«)r  study  ;  yet  waa  a 
Higniticant  elevati«>n  of  manner  noted  in 
him.  He  would  even  in  childhood 
Meek  the  couiiianionHhip  of  men,  and 
loved  to  haunt  the  spots  consecrated  by 
Tresbyterian  tra<lition,  no  less  than 
ihe  crai]^  and  glens  of  his  country-side, 
llie  oidy  brjuich  of  learning  for  which 
he  displayed  a  predilection  was  arith- 
metic ;  and  in  this  c]as.H  he  had  for 
com[)anions  Cl»p]MU'ton  and  Dickson, 
the  African  travellci*a.  He  was  sent 
in  due  course  to  the  University  of 
F^ilinburgh,  where  ho  so  excelled  in 
mathematics  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Professor  Leslie,  on  whose  recom- 
meiulation  he  was  apiK>inted  matlie- 
matii'al  teacher  in  an  academy  at 
Ha<l(lingt>n,  even  so  early  as  hia 
sevent<;(Mit]i  year.  It  was  at  this  time 
Carlyle  and  he  met.  Writing  in  '*  Fmr 
ser's  Magjizine,"  January,  18.35, 0;wlyle 
says,  "  The  first  time  I  saw  Irving  was 
six-aiiil-tweuty  yeai-s  ago,  in  his  native 
town  Annan.  He  was  fresh  from 
EilinViurgh,  with  college  prizes,  high 
chanurti^r  and  promise  ;  he  had  come 
t-o  see  our  schoolmaster,  who  had  also 
lK.H.'n  his.  We  heard  of  famed  pro- 
fessors ;  of  high  matters,  classical, 
niatluimatical-  -a  whole  wonderland  of 
knowledge.  Nothing  but  joy,  health, 
hoj>efiilness  without  end,  lo«»ketl  out 
fn^m  the  blooming  young  man."  At 
figliteen  years  of  age  he  wtxa  promoted 
ti>  a  more  lucnitive  and  responsible 
position  -the  roctoi-ship  of  an  academy 
at  Kirkaldy.  Here  he  remaino<I  seven 
yeai-s.  Having  previously  designed 
himself  for  the  ministry,  he,  during 
this  tenn,  completed  the  probation 
ivcjuirod  by  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  became  a  licentiate.  Here,  too,  he 
contracted  the  ac^iuaintanco  and  fixed 
tlu!  alTections  of  tlio  lady  who  after- 
wards became  his  wife  —  Isal^ella, 
daughter  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Martin. 


Let  ns  realize  to  ouirelves  what 
manner  of  voutb  he  was— this  affianced 
husband  of  Miss  Isabella  Martiiif  rec- 
tor of  a  Scottish  school,  and  destined 
pastor  of  Scottish  kirk.  He  made  a 
noble,  if  not  pleasing  fignre^  to  the  oat- 
ward  eye.  He  was  six  feet^  two  indies 
high.  All  his  limbs  were  well  pro- 
portioned. Black  hair  clustered  in 
profusion  over  his  lofty  foreheftd,  and 
descended  in  untaught  curia  upon  his 
Herculean  shoulders.  His  ejcs,  or 
rather,  eye—for  of  one  the  sight  was 
damaged,  and  had  the  ai^)eanuice 
known  as  a  scjuint— waa  darky  {nercing, 
but  soft.  His  face  was  of  that  U-fold 
lieauty,  that,  viewed  on  one  side,  as 
some  one  has  said,  you  had  the  pro61e 
a  bri^nd,  on  the  other  that  of  a  saint. 
On  his  lips  there  sat  the  firmness  of  a 
ruler,  and  trembled  the  sensibility  of  a 
poet.  He  was  no  awkward  giant.  He 
waa  an  athlete,  as  well  as  a  Hercules. 
He  could  walk,  run,  leap,  and  swim, 
with  the  best  of  the  "  neighbour  lads.** 
Nor  wa.s  he,  though  a  scholar  and  a 
divine,  an  ascetic.  He  had  none  of 
the  Phariseeism  either  of  society  or  of 
the  church.  "  He  associated  with  and 
lived  in  the  world  without  restraint,^ 
wtys  an  anonymous  writer,  who  may 
1)0  Allan  Cunningham, — ^^  joining  the 
form  and  fashions  of  mixed  society,  even 
to  what  would  by  some  be  set  down  as 
vulgarity,  for  he  at  one  time  was 
accustomed  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  com- 
panies where  smoking  was  mtroduceti.*' 
Ife  waa  remarkable  at^  the  same  time, 
ft>r  blamelessneas  of  life.  His  moraU 
were  held  to  he  untainted,  and  his  con- 
scientiousness lx>th  acute  and  regnant. 
Though  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
church,  he  had  prepared  himself  for  a 
possible  application  to  the  bar,  and 
indeed  for  any  learned  profession.  He 
addeii  large  claaiical  knowledge  to 
his  mathematical  excellence,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  modem  hu^ 
and  of  uieir  literature,  to  boi 
also  possessed  more  than  the  ordinary 
acquaintance  with  natural  philosophy.* 


*  In  an  Ordination  Charge,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Ir\'ing  at  the  Scotch  Church,  LondoD 
Wall,  in  March,  1827,  he  recommenda  to 
the  young  minister  the  fiivourite  studies  of 
his  own  youth . — "  I  invite  thee  to  physi- 
ology, which  is  the  icienoe  of  life  in  all  its 
forms  and  conditions;  and  of  philology, 
which  id  the  science  of  wofdi^  the  fenaa  of 
human  thought " 
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Thus,  at  hb  entrance  on  manhood,  he 
*  gave  the  world  assurance  of  a  man," 
and  was  thoroughly  furnished  for 
whatever  work  might  be  demanded  by 
his  generation.  **  Bodily  and  Bpiri- 
tually,"  says  Carlyle  again,  "  perhaps 
there  was  not  [in  that  November. 
1822,]  a  man  more  fall  of  genial  and 
energetic  life  in  all  these  islajids." 

But  even  to  this  capable  man  a  func- 
tion did  not  immediatelv  present  itself. 
Even  in  tlio  ohurch,  which  should  be 
the  most  perfect  of  human  organiza- 
tions, there  is  not  realized  without 
delay  the  formula,  "  Every  man  a  place 
according  to  his  faculty."  In  the  year 
1819,  Irving  left  Kirkaldy,  determined 
only  thenceforth  to  preach  the  gospel 
and  live  by  the  gospel.  But  his  preach- 
ing was  not  accepted,  and,  therefore,  to 
himself  unprofitable.  He  resolved  to 
occupy  himself  for  a  while  in  a  conti- 
nental travel.  He  was  invited,  how- 
ever, to  preach  one  Sunday  from  the 
pulpit  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  of 
Eldinburgh.  It  was  not  unknown  to  the 
preacher,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  one 
of  his  auditory.  The  sermon  led  Dr. 
Chalmers  to  the  resolution  of  making 
Mr.  Irving  his  colleague  in  the  minis- 
try of  St.  John's  church,  Glasgow.  To 
this  circumstance,  and  the  nature  of 
its  consequences,  Mr.  Irving  thus  al- 
ludes, in  the  dedication  of  his  first 
published  work  : — 

^  To  the  Rev.  T.  Chahners,  D.D.,  Minis- 
ter of  St.  Jolm's  Church,  Glasgow. 
"  My  honoured  Friend, 

"  I  thank  God,  who  directed  you 
to  hear  one  of  my  discourses  when  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  my 
native  laud  forsolitary  travel  in  foreign 
|xirt3.  That  dispensation  brought  me 
acquainted  with  your  good  and  tender- 
hearted nature,  whose  splendid  accom- 
plishments I  knew  already  ;  and  you 
now  live  in  the  memory  of  my  heart 
more  than  in  my  admiration.  While  I 
laboured  as  your  assistant,  my  labours 
were  uever  weary,  they  were  never 
enoiigli  to  express  my  thankfulness  to 
(Jod  ?or  having  a.ssociated  me  with  such 
a  man,  and  my  affection  to  the  man 
witli  whom  I  was  associated." 

In  li anna's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers I  find  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  282  et  seq.)  an 
account  of  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  ;Mr.  Irviug's  engagement  as 
the  Doctor's  a.<*sistant,  and  of  the  man- 
uiv  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  ministry 
ut  St.  John's,  wliich  is,  in  substance,  as 


follows :  —  There  were  peculiarities, 
both  of  thought  and  utterance,  which 
made  Mr.  Irving  so  unpopular  as  a 
preacher  that  he  had  given  up  the 
prospect  of  a  settlement  at  home,  and 
had  resolved  to  leave  his  native  land, 
and  betake  himself  to  missionary 
labour.  Full  of  the  chivalrous  romance 
of  Christianity,  and  inflamed,  as  so 
many  imagLnative  minds  have  been, 
with  visions  of  Oriental  life,  his  inten- 
tion was,  relying  simply  upon  such 
resources  as  he  could  open  up  for  him- 
self by  the  way,  to  go  as  a  missionary 
to  Persia,  after  a  preliminary  wander- 
ing over  Europe.  To  qualify  himself 
for  this  romantic  and  arduous  enter- 
prise, he  buried  himself  more  deeply 
than  ever  among  his  books.  ^  Bejected 
by  the  living,"  as  he  afterwards  told  a 
friend,  "  I  conversed  with  the  dead." 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  he  received 
the  invitation  to  preach  at  Dr.  Thom- 
son's church.  The  sermon  had  no  im- 
mediate result.  Days  and  weeks 
elapsed  without  any  indication  of  his 
having  made  a  favourable  impression 
upon  nis  distinguished  auditor.  He 
therefore  packea  up  his  books,  and 
despatched  them  to  Annan,  while  he 
himself  set  off  on  a  farewell  tour  round 
the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  The  steamboat 
into  which  he  stepped  from  the  quay 
at  Greenock  was  going  in  another 
direction,  however ;  and  after  the 
paddles  had  turned  he  leaped  ashore. 
Pacing  the  wharf  in  disquiet,  he  re- 
solved to  embark  in  the  next  boat, 
wherever  she  might  be  going.  He  did 
so,  and  was  taken  to  Belfast.  He 
wandered  for  two  or  three  weeks  over 
the  north  of  Ireland,  sleeping  in  the 
houses  of  the  peasantry,  and  seeing 
Irish  life  in  all  its  lights  and  shadows. 
At  Coleraine,  he  found  a  letter  from 
his  father,  enclosing  one  from  Dr. 
Chalmers,  requesting  his  immediate 
presence  in  Glasgow.  He  arrived 
there  on  a  Saturday,  and  found  the 
Doctor  gone  to  Fifeshire.  As  there 
was  nothing  definite  in  the  letter,  and 
several  weeks  had  elapsed  since  it  was 
written,  Irving  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  matter,  when  Chalmers 
returned,  and  told  him  he  desired  him 
for  his  assistant.  '^  I  am  most  grateful 
to  you.  Sir,"  was  his  reply,  "but  I 
must  be  also  somewhat  acceptable  to 
your  people.  [He  had  from  tne  first  a 
strong  aversion  to  the  intrusion  of 
ministers  by  patronage  upon  an  unwni- 
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iiit(  [H.'opl(*.]  I  will  preach  to  them  if 
you  think  tit,  but  if  they  bear  with  my 
proai'hiiijr  th^y  will  im  the  first  peoole 
that  have  Iwnie  with  it"  He  aid 
preach,  and  so  £ir  aix*eptably  that  for 
tlie  two  yearn  he  contiuueti  tlie  Doctor** 
assitttaut  he  took  Uie  full  lialf  of  pulpit 
duty.  In  proHCcutini^  the  I>octor*8 
favourite  M>'utem  of  houM.'hold  visita- 
tion, lie  waB  pre-eminently  effective. 
"  In  many  a  rude  encounter,"  8a3r9  Dr. 
Haiina,  '*  the  infidi'l  nulic:ilirim  of  the 
Miriiih  liont  and  bowed  before  him." 
lis  commanding  presence,  his  m&uly 
licarinf^,  \\\a  ingenuous  honesty,  liis 
vigorous  intellect,  commanded  uni- 
versal re«i)ect;  above  all,  his  tender 
and  most  gencroiLs  sympathies  melted 
the  hearU  of  the  {leople  under  him. 
According  to  another  ac^count,  Ids  me- 
mory waa  cherished  by  the  poor  of 
( (luHgow  long  after  his  removal  from 
that  city. 

It  ajiiKiars,  from  words  of  Ids  own 
presently  to  be  quoted,  tliat  that  event 
would  have  tiiken  place  even  if  he  liad 
ni»t  received  the  in vi tuition  to  London 
which  brou^jfht  him  hither  on  the  Sun- 
day prtLvding  Chi-istmaH  day,  1821. 
That  invitation  came  from  the  elders 
of  a  church  in  Cross  Street,  Hatton 
( iai'den,  in  connection  with  the  Cale- 
<h>niau  Asylum.  Notwithstanding — 
nr,  [»erhai>.s,  in  consequence  of  the 
church  sharing  in  the  Parliamentary 
grant  to  the  asylum,  the  few  families 
.'ittcuding  there  found  a  difficulty  in 
keeping  oj^en  the  doors,  WTien  the 
p:istoi*ship  was  offere<l  to  Mr.  Irving, 
i\w  congi-egation  did  not  amount  to 
tifty  j»en>ons.  That  he  accepted  it^  may 
theVefore  be  taken  to  argue  either  dis- 
satisfaction with  his  then  position,  or 
an  extreme  confidence  in  his  preach- 
ing powers  which  his  experience  was 
n«>t  at  all  adapted  to  excite.  In  dedi- 
cating his  second  volume  of  discourses 
to  two  of  tlie  members  of  this  little 
Hock,  he  thus  alludes  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  call: — "Having  heard 
tlirough  a  friend  of  theirs,  and  now 
also  of  mine,  but  at  that  time  unknown 
to  me,  of  my  unworthy  labours  in  Glas- 
gow, as  assistant  to  the  llev.  Dr. 
(Jhalmers,  they  commissioned  him  to 
siieak  to  me  concerning  their  vacant 
cnurch,  and  not  to  hide  from  me  its 
present  distress.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  morning  when,  as  I  sat  in  my 
lonely  apartment,  ineditdtin/ji  the  un- 
cerldintifs  of  a  prciwher^s  ctdliuy^  tuul 


revolving  in  mjr  mind  pwrpotu  of  mi»- 
-aioHonf  yfork,  thiB  atrmiiger  itepfted  in 
upon  n^  musing,  and  opened  to  me 
the  commiasion  with  which  he  wu 
charged.  The  answer  which  I  made 
to  hmi,  with  which  also  I  opened  my 
correspondence  with  the  brethren 
whose  names  are  miftntioned  above, 
was  to  this  effect— 'If  the  iuoeBptr- 
mittecL  and  vonr  neceadtiea  reqnued, 
that  I  should  not  only  preacn  the 
gospel  without  being  bnraenaome  to 
vou,  but  also  hf  the  labour  of  m^ 
hands  minister  to  your  wante,  this 
would  I  esteem  a  more  honourable 
degree  than  to  be  Archbishon  of  Gsn- 
terbury.*  And  such  as  the  oeginning 
was^  was  also  the  continuance  and  the 
ending  of  this  negotiation.  The  mer^ 
chant  shepherds,  the  hireling  pastors 
of  this  day,  taunted  me  and  acomed 
me  when  I  kid  down  the  spirit  of  the 
apostolic  missionary  [an  alluaion  that 
will  presently  become  intelligible;] 
but  they  knew  not,  in  the  multiUide  oi 
their  uncharitable  speeches,  that  I 
learned  it  in  my  own  experience,  and 
had  proved  it  all  in  my  own  perKMi. 
From  the  day  that  I  received  my  oom- 
nussion  to  preach  the  gospel,  I  have 
never  barmimed  for  a  hire,  nor  have  I 
ever  sought  a  bond.  The  generosity  of 
Go<i  s  people  hath  supplied  all  mj 
wants,  and  enabled  me  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  others.  Since  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  and  in  their  dayi^ 
there  never  was  joined  between  pastor 
and  i)eople  a  umon  upon  more  disin- 
terested principles ;  as.  I  believe,  like- 
wise, there  are  few  which  have  been 
productive  of  more  abundant  love  and 
consolation  upon  every  hand."  When 
he  liad  consented,  in  this  unworldly 
spirit,  to  become  minister  of  the  Groaa 
Street  church,  a  difficulty  arose.  Ik 
was  discovered  that  one  condition  of 
the  public  stipend  was,  the  preacher^i 
ability  to  preach  in  Gaelic.  Irrii^ 
proposed,  in  his  unpetuous  way,  at 
once  to  set  off  for  the  HishlandL  and 
acquire  that  tongue  ;  but  by  themflv- 
ence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  other 
directors  of  the  Afnrlnniy  that  qualifi- 
cation was  omitted  when  next  tiM 
grant  was  voted  ;  and  Mr.  Irving  oon- 
menced  his  regular  ministry  ui  tiie 
metropolis  in  August,  1822. 

Vexy  speedily  was  the  aimct  of 
affairs  at  Croes  Street  chang«£  The 
new  minister*s  probationaiy  wmmm 
had   so    fixed   the   attention   of  lui 
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"triers,"  that  they  sent  a  circular  to 
five  hundred  of  the  Scottish  residents 
in  London,  communicating  their  belief 
that  the  Lord  had  sent  them  a  time  of 
revival  by  the  hand  of  this  unknown 
and  ofl-rejected  man.  The  royal  pre- 
sident of  the  Caledonian  Asylum  had 
condescended  to  hear  him  previous  to 
sanctioning  his  appointment,  and  had 
probably  mentioned  his  impressions  of 
the  preacher  in  high  quarters.  Certain 
it  is,  that  not  only  haa  the  regular  at- 
tendants at  the  Hatton  Oarden  church 
multiplied  thirty-fold  in  one  quarter  of 
a  year,  but  the  rank  and  intellect  of 
the  land  were  crowding  there  Simday 
after  Simday.  The  occasional  sermons 
iu  London  of  Robert  Hall  and  Dr. 
Chalmers  did  not  draw  the  crowds 
which  now  pressed  to  Edward  Irving's 
weekly  services.  The  parliamentary 
leaders  of  both  sides,  and  even  the 
Tory  Premier,  Earl  Liverpool  (much 
to  Lord  Eldon's  horror)— the  judges, 
and  barristei-s  of  every  degree — fashion- 
able physicians  and  medical  students — 
duchesses,  noted  beauties,  city  madams 
— clerics  and  dissenters,  with  men  and 
women  who  made  no  particular  pre- 
tensions either  to  intellect  or  religion 
— besieged  the  doors  and  jostled  in  the 
aisles.  Carriage  panels  were  cracked 
iu  Cross  Street  as  in  Drury  Lane,  and 
the  jjreacher  was  every  whit  as  much 
the  rage  as  any  well-graced  actor  on 
the  stage.  It  was  found  necessary,  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents,  to  admit 
tlie  scat-holders  by  a  side-door,  and  to 
limit  the  miscellaneous  attendance  by 
the  issue  of  tickets,  for  which  applica- 
tion was  made  by  letter  during  the 
week.  Even  then  the  preacher  had  to 
make  his  way  up  the  pulpit  stairs 
covered  with  ladies  glad  to  obtain  that 
rude  accommodation.  Of  course  this 
extraordinary  popularity  did  not  de- 
note unanimity  of  admiration.  Never 
w;us  opinion  more  divided  on  the  me- 
rits of  a  public  character.  And,  as 
usually  happens,  on  the  points  most 
«»pen  to  ol)serv'ation  the  controversy 
was  hottest.  By  some,  meanness  of 
u  iuiei*standing,  ugliness  of  person,  and 
hideous   gesticulation,*  were  imputed 

*  Of  tho  figure  which  Mr.  Irving  made 
iu  the  pulpit,  the  reader  may  acciurately 
jtulge  from  the  portrait  accompanying  this 
lutiuoir.  It  was  tjiken  at  the  opening  of 
hi!*  uew  church  in  Regent  Square,  August, 
l^JO,  ;avl  represents  him  iu  an  attitude 
very  tVcpient  with  hini.. 


to  the  man  in  whom  others  saw  a 
marvel  of  intellect,  a  most  imposing 
presence,  and  the  utmost  naturalness 
of  action.  The  powerfulness  of  his 
speech  none  denied;  bat  it  was  at- 
tributed, by  hostile  eritics,  to  the  vul- 
garest  qualities.  The  press,  throuurh 
all  its  orsans,  shared  in  the  fend.  The 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  as  well 
as  the  religions  periodicals,  openly 
took  sides  ror  or  against  hun.  The 
"<  Times'*  derided,  and  the  ''New 
Times  *'  applauded  him.  The  Tory  and 
high  church  papers,  ^^erall^,  were 
unfriendly,  and  the  Liberal  journals 
&vourable — for  which  a  reason  will 
appear  in  due  time.  One  of  the  earliest 
employments  of  Cruikshank's  pencil 
was  the  illustration  of  a  jeu  dretprity 
entitled,  ''The  Trial  of  the  Bev.  Ed- 
ward Irving:  a  cento  of  criticism.**  In 
this  very  clever  and  amusing  brochure^ 
the  defendant  is  formally  arraigned  in 
the  "•  Court  of  Common  Sense,  at  the 
instance  of  Jacob  Oldstyle,  clerk :  the 
journalists,  including  Barnes,  StodarL 
Cobbett^  and  Theodore  Hook,  are  callea 
in  eyidence,and  Counsellor  Charles  Phil- 
lipps  conducts  the  defence.  ProbaHy 
the  opinion  of  the  sober  public  at  that 
time  18  £sdrly  embodied  in  the  verdict, 
which  was  mr  the  defendant  on  all  but 
one  of  seven  counts — that  of  "  diviaive- 
mindedness,**  or  uncharitable  innova- 
tion. 

"What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?"  Not, 
certainly,  ''a  man  clothed  with  soft 
raiment,*' — anything  but  a  court  chap- 
lain, or  West  End  preacher.  Never 
were  the  pretensions  of  rank  more 
ruthlessly  4>iuiied ;  never  the  vices  of 
the  rich  more  sternly  denounced;  never 
the  independence  of  the  prophet's  office 
more  bravely  vindicated,  than  by  Ed- 
ward Irving,  when  princes  of  the  blood 
and  princes  of  the  marts  swelled  his 
audience.  One  of  his  earliest  subjects 
of  discourse  was  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  presence  of  Herod ;  and  one  of  his 
commonest  topics,  the  moral  evils  of 
commerce.  Nor  aid  the  aristocracy  of 
intellect  find  in  him  a  flatterer.  States- 
men and  ecclesiastics  were  subjected, 
in  the  presence  of  the  common  people,  to 
comparison  with  the  patriots  and  saints 
of  old,  much  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  modems.  The  literature  of  the 
day  was  criticised  from  the  pulpit  with 
a  freedom  that  shocked  punctilious 
churchmen,  and  offended  the  preju- 
dices of  the  reading  laity.     Soutt^^y 
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and  Byrou  iiicurn^d   peraoual  deuun- 
ciation  by   their  respective   **  Visions 
of  Judgment,"   characterized   by  the 
j>reacher — the  one  as  **a  bi-azen  piece 
of  jxilitical  cant;"  the  other,  as  "an 
abandoned    ]>arody    of   solemn   judg- 
ment."    Wordsworth  was  singled  out 
for  admiration  and  study,  as  the  only 
]>oet   of  the  age   who  liad  **  tuned  a 
stniin  to  his  (rod."     Every   gr;ule   of 
society  was  ])asded  in  review,  and  iU 
moral  c(>uditi«>n  graphically  portrayed. 
It  is  not  to  l>e  denied  that  the  preacher 
erred,  iw  nearly   all   great  reformers 
have  done,  in   undue   depreciation  of 
his  own  times* ;  but  there  was  nothing 
of  bitt^^moHs.   what^jver  of  gloom,  in 
his    compositions.      The   satirist  may 
**draw"   for  a  while,  his  readers  or 
h(rarei-fl   enduring    the    castigation   of 
their   own   vices   for  the   pleasure   of 
seeing  their  neighbours  scourged.    But 
censorship   is   not  an  abiding  power. 
The  secret  of  Ii'ving's  attraction  lay  in 
the  teuilerncss  with  which  he  lx)und 
u!)    the    wounds    of   i>f)or    humanity. 
None    had    ever  a  <leeper  sjnupathy 
with  t!ie  sj.nTOws  and  degi*adations  of 
his  kind  ;  none  a  kindlier  compassion 
f(>r  their  frailties.     Though  it  ])leased 
the  witlings  of  the  age  to  paint  him  as 
a  ilealer  out   of  damnation,   there   is 
little  in  what  remains  of  his  discourses 
to    justify    the    i-epi-esentation.      The 
Fatiierhood  of  Gixl  wjis  liis  constant 
theme — the  discourses  and  miracles  of 
(?hnst  liis  abounding  inspinition.     Ilifl 
usual  tone  was  that  of  remonstrance  ; 
and  when  he  tlireatened,  it  was  with 
terrors  which  he  traced  to  the  sinner  s 
own  bosom.    He  spoke  of  disquietudes 
rather    than    of    transgressions,    and 
mourned   over  the  condition  of   men 
when  others  vitui)erated  their  nature. 
It  was  sentences  such  as  these  that  he 
substituted  for  indefinite  im{)eachment8 
and  maledictions:- -'•Some  with  most 
capaeious  minds  I  have  seen  forced  to 
grind,  like  Samson,  in  the  mill  of  a 
hau'ility  and  imix-rious  lortl ;  others, 
with   groat  and   generous  hearts,  oj)- 

})ressed  by  cold  povery,  or  foix^d  to 
lang  u|Km  common  charity  ;  the  am- 
bit iun  of  others  I  have  seen  land-locked 
an«l  idle ;  the  intellect  of  othei*s  ex- 
hausted upon  sinister-inventions ;  the 
wit  of  otliers  u]x^n  winter-evening 
tales  :  l>eauty  blushing  unseen,  mo- 
tlesty  iincarod  for,  and  royal  virtues 
hehl  in  no  repute  :  all  which,  their 
ill-ai>.sorted    lots,   did    cost   the    i»eoiile 


dear,  and  begat  moat  indigestible  auio 
irritating  humours.  The  mind  seemed 
as  in  a  cage  of  confining  conditions, 
within  whose  narrow  bounds  it  spent 
an  unprofitable  strength,  pined  IiKe  a 
proud  man  in  prison,  or  raged  like  a 
strong  man  in  fetters."  Words,  idaa ! 
of  perennial  truth!  Happy  the  age 
that  had  a  voice  to  utter  tnem !  Hap- 
p^  we  in  whose  age  they  are  begpn- 
nmg  to  take  effect  1  This  man  "ciymff 
in  the  wilderness,"  was  not  a  ''reed 
shaken  by  the  wind,'*  but  a  true  pro- 
phetr— he  who  was  called  in  mockery, 
"  the  Apostle  of  Hatton  Garden." 

]VIr.  Irving  had  not  completed  the 
first  year  of  his    ministry  at    Cross 
Sti*eet  when  he  put  forth  an  octavo 
volume  of  six  hundred  pages,  under 
this  singular  title — "For  the  Oracles 
of  God,  Four  Orations — For  Judgment 
to  Come,  an  Argument,  in  Nine  Farts. 
It  was  dedicated,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  to  Dr.  Chalmers.    It  created  all 
over  tlie  country  the  sensation  created 
in  London  by  Iiis  preaching.    The  de- 
mand for  it  was  so  great  that  two 
large  editions    sold    in  less  than  six 
months.    The  reviews  dealt  with  the 
author  as  the  ne^\'S[>apers  had  done 
with  the  orator.    The  religious  maga- 
zines, cliurch  and  dissenting,  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  something  quite  beyond 
their  measure,  and  which  they  knew 
not  how  either  to  praise  or  blame.    Its 
pi'obablo  service  to  the  cause  of  reli^on 
could  not  be  denied,  but  the  method  of 
its  performance  was  altogether  shock- 
ing to  clerical  notions.    The   preface 
oi)ened  with  the  startling  declaration, 
that  in   this  Christian  country,  nine- 
tentlis  of  every  cLiss  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  the  advantages  and  applications 
of  revelation  ;  and  that  this  ignorance, 
in  both  the  higher  and  lower  orders, 
was  ''not  so  much  due  to  the  want 
of  inquisitiveness  on  their  part  as  to 
the   want    of  a  sedulous    and   skilful 
ministry  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  entrusted."    It  did  little  to  soothe 
alarmed  and  wounded  sensibilities,  that 
the  author  went  on  to  say,  he  did  not 
mean  to  reflect  upon  the  dei^gy,  but  tti 
direct  their  attention  to  the  general 
failiu'e  of  their  ministry  ;  the  cause  of 
which  he  indicated  with  equal  truth 
and   beauty,  thus :— "  Until   Uiey  ac- 
quire the  password  which  is  to  convey 
them   into  every  mau*s  encampment, 
they  speak  to  that  man  from   a  dis- 
tance, and  at  a  disadvantage 
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They  must  discover  new  vehicles  for 
oonveving  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  poetical, 
historical,  scientific,  politi<»J,  and  senti- 
mental   vehicles They  (the 

der^)  prepare  men  for  teaching 
gipsies,  for  teaching  bargemen,  for 
teaching  miners  ;  men  who  understand 
their  ways  of  conceiving  and  estimat- 
ing truth ;  why  not  train  others  for 
teaching  imaginative  men,  and  political 
men,  and  legal  men,  and  scientific  men, 
who  bear  the  world  in  hand  V  In  this 
volume,  he  continued,  he  had  "  set  the 
example  of  two  new  methods  of  hand- 
ling religious  truths — the  Oration  and 
the  Armiinent ;  the  one  intended  to  be 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Ora- 
tion, the  best  vehicle  for  addressing 
the  minds  of  men  which  the  world 
hath  seen, — far  beyond  the  sermon,  ol 
which  the  very  name  hath  seemed  to 
inspire  drowsiness  and  tedium  ;  the 
other,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
A]X)logie8."  As  the  book  is  now 
rarely  met  with,  I  will  give  an  outline, 
and  some  specimens,  of  its  contents. 

The  first  and  second  "Orations" 
treat  of  preparation  for,  and  the 
manner  of,  consulting  the  oracles 
of  God  —  the  third  and  fourth,  of 
ol:)edience  to  the  oracles  of  God. 
Tlie  first,  second,  and  third  parts  of 
the  Argument  are  an  inquiry  into  re- 
sponsibility in  general,  or  the  "  consti- 
tution under  which  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  place  the  world ;"  the  fourth 
illustrates  the  good  effects  of  this  con- 
stitution on  individuals  and  on  society  ; 
the  fifth  exhibits  the  preliminaries,  or 
conditions,  of  judgment ;  the  sixth  and 
eighth  concern  the  solemnities  and 
the  is.«;ues  of  the  Last  Judgment ;  the 
seventh  argues  the  "only  way  to 
esttipe  condemnation  ;"  the  last  is  a 
review  of  the  argument,  and  an  "en- 
deavour to  bring  it  home  to  the  hearts 
of  the  sons  of  men." 

The  "Orations"  opened  with  this 
impressive  allusion  to  the  supernatural 
circumstances  which  attended  the 
original  promulgation  of  the  "  Oracles 
of  God  :" — "  Tliere  was  a  time  when 
onch  revelation  of  the  word  of  God 
had  an  introduction  into  this  earth, 
wliich  neither  permitted  men  to  doubt 
wlience  it  came  nor  wherefore  it  was 
sent.  If,  at  the  giving  of  each  succes- 
sive truth,  a  star  was  n(»t  lighted  up  in 
heaven,  jus  at  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
ot    Tnitli,  there   was   done    upon  the 


earth  a  wonder,  to  make  her  children 
listen  to  the  message  of  their  Maker. 
The  Almighty  miade  bare  his  arm,  and, 
through  mighty  acts  tdiown  by  his 
holy  servante,  gave  demonstration  of 
his  truth,  and  found  for  it  a  sure 
place  among  the  other  matters  ot 
human  knowledge  and  beliefl  But 
now  the  miracles  of  Grod  have  ceased ; 
and  Nature,  secure  and  unmolested,  is 
no  longer  called  on  for  testimonies  to 
her  Creator's  voice.  No  burning  bush 
draws  the  footsteps  to  his  presence- 
chamber  ;  no  invisible  voice  holds  the 
ear  awake  ;  no  hand  cometh  forth  fiom 
the  obscure  to  write  his  purpose  in 
letters  of  flame.  The  vision  is  shut  up, 
and  the  testimony  is  sealed,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  is  ended ;  and  this 
solitary  volume,  with  its  chapters  and 
verses,  is  the  sum  total  of  all  for  which 
the  chariot  of  Heaven  made  so  many 
visits  to  the  earth,  and  the  Son  of  God 
himself  tabemaded  and  dwelt  among 
QB."  The  simple  and  beautiful  imagery 
of  this  exordium  obtained  it  exemption 
from  the  censures  which  even  the  im- 
mediately succeeding  paragraph  pro- 
voked. Another  of  these  fortunate 
passages  was  the  following, — ^partly, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  secular 
critics,  from  the  generous  tenderness 
of  the  concluding  sentence  : — "•  Re- 
ligion would  bring  back  with  it 
all  the  social  and  generous  virtues 
which  once  dwelt  within  the  land, 
and  restore  the  efilorescence  of  happi- 
ness which  hath  almost  faded  away. 
It  would  wipe  away  the  disgustful 
scenes  into  which  their  irrepressible 
freedom  hurries  the  people.  Sobriety, 
and  economy,  and  oomestic  peace,  it 
would  plant  in  the  families  of  the  most 
dejected.  The  industry  of  parents 
would  thrive  under  tiie  blessing  of 
God  and  the  expectation  of  everlast- 
ing rest.  The  children  would  be 
trained  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  the  young 
men  would  be  strong  in  self-command ; 
the  young  maidens  clothed  in  modesty 
and  chastity,  and  a  divine  gracefulness. 
Servants  would  be  faithful  and  masters 
kind  •,  and  within  every  cottace  of  the 
land  would  be  realized  that  bower  of 
innocency  and  paradise  of  religious 
content  which  our  sorely  tried,  and 
alas !  too  yielding  poet,  hath  sung 
in  his  *  Cotter's  Saturday  Niffht ;' 
thereby  redeeming  half  his  fraflties, 
and  making  tlie  cause  of  religion  his 
debtor — a  debt,  it  seems  to  me,  which 
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thf  rfli^'iourt  h:ivc  little  thuught  of  iu 
tluMF  iKirsecutinii  t»f  his  numo,  aL»d 
cruel  expt»sure  of  all  hin  fault**." 

The  next  quotation  wiu*  tke  subject 
of  unmea-^ureJ  ri«licule.  The  figure  of 
K-irth  drinking  the  milk  of  existence 
from  the  Sun,  was  tme  of  the  stamling 
gilKis  which  Irving's  unguardcii  com- 
iHisition  afforded  to  his  o])ix)nents. 
Nevertheless,  a  sweeter  de8crij)tion  of 
the  silent  potencies  of  nature,  I  have 
nowhere  read  : — **  Look  abroarl  over 
the  workl,  and  wliat  ilo  you  behold  ? 
Noiseless  nature  putting  forth  her 
buds,  and  drinking  tlie  milk  of  her 
existence  from  the  distant  sun.  Where 
is  (i<Hi  ?  He  is  not  seen,  he  is  not 
heani :  where  is  the  souml  of  His 
footstejw  ?  where  the  rushing  of  His 
chariot  wheels  ?  where  is  His  store- 
house for  this  inhabited  earth  ?  Where 
are  the  germs  of  future  plants,  the 
juices  of  future  fruits  1  and  where  is 
the  han<l  dividing  its  jxtrtion  to  every 
living  thing,  and  filling  their  hearts 
with  life  and  joy  ?  Lift  your  thoughts 
a  little  higher :  behold  the  sun ;  doth 
he,  when  preparing  to  run  his  race, 
shake  himself  like  a  8tn)ng  nuiu  after 
sleep,  or  make  a  nu«tling  noise,  and  lift 
up  his  voice  to  God  f«)r  a  renewal  of 
his  exliaustcd  strength  ?  Doth  the 
j»ale-faced  and  modest  moon,  which 
ciniieth  f«)i-th  in  the  season  of  the 
nit.d)t,  make  music  in  the  still  silence 
to  her  Maker's  pniise  ?  Do  the  stars, 
in  their  sevend  s[)heres,  tell  to  mortal 
men  the  wondrous  story  of  their 
birtlis  ?  Again:  turn  your  thoughts 
inwjinl— upon  yourselves,  and  say  if 
your  manly  strength  did  grow  out  of 
infant  helplessness  with  busy  prepara- 
tions and  noisy  workmanship,  as  the 
eliist'Ued  form  of  man  growcth  out  of 
tin;  <{u:iiTied  aUme  ?  Li  the  still  even- 
in  j(,  wlien  you  lie  down,  wearieii  and 
N\orii  out,  doth  your  strength  return 
during  the  watches  of  tlie  night  by 
nciise  and  trouble,  as  a  worn-out  mar 
chine  is  refitted  by  the  cunning  work- 
man i  Tell  me  how  intelligence  ctows 
u[>on  the  unconscious  l>al»e  ?  Where 
are  tlie  avenues  «>f  knowledge  i  and 
by  what  method  doth  it  fix  itself  ? " 

To  these  extracts  from  the  "  Ora- 
tions," I  would,  if  sjMice  iiermitted,  add 
others,  iu  which  the  faults  of  the 
wriu*r  mingle  more  glaringly  with  his 
l>eauties  than  in  these  ;  but  which 
would,  nevertheless,  tlelight  the  reader 
with  lofty  and  glowing  declamation,  on 


the  themes  of  religion,  citizenship,  and 
hom.e  The  above,  however,  may  suf- 
fice to  show  that,  uot  wiUiout  nsason, 
did  the  critics  accuse  Mr.  Irving  of  writ- 
ing in  an  obsolete,  or,  as  Foster  says, 
"  Babylonish,"  diction — an  impeach- 
ment to  which  he  replied,  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  third  edition  of  his  volume, 
with  a  defiant  appeal  to  the  example 
of  great  names : — **  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  affecting  the  antiquated 
manner  of  ages  and  times  now  for- 
gotten. The  writers  of  those  times 
are  too  much  forgotten,  I  lament ;  anil 
their  style  of  writing  hath  fallen  much 
out  of  use  ;  but  the  time  is  &st  ap- 
proaching when  this  stigma  shall  lie 
wipe^l  away  from  our  prose,  as  it  is 
last  departmg  from  our  poetiy.  I  fear 
not  to  confess  that  Hooker,  aiid  Taylor, 
and  Baxter,  in  iheolo^ ;  Bacon,  and 
Newton,  and  Locke,  m  philosophy ; 
have  been  my  companions,  as  Shaks- 
peare,  and  Spencer,  and  Milton,  have 
been  in  poetry.  I  cannot  leam  to 
think  as  tney  luive  done,  whicli  is  the 
gift  of  Goil ;  but  I  can  teach  myself  to 
think  as  disinterestedly,  and  to  express 
as  honestly,  what  I  think  and  feel: 
which  I  have,  in  the  strength  of  God, 
en<leavoured  to  do.  Thev  are  my 
moflels  of  men — of  Englishmen— or 
authors.  My  conscience  coulil  find 
none  so  worthy,  and  the  world  hath 
acknowledged  none  worthier.  They 
were  the  fountains  of  my  English 
idiom ;  they  taught  me  forms  for 
ex}>ressing  my  feelings ;  they  showed 
me  the  construction  of  sentences,  and 
the  majestic  flow  of  continuous  dis- 
course. I  ])erceived  a  sweetness  in 
every  tliDUght,  and  a  harmony  in 
joining  thought  to  thought;  and 
through  the  whole  there  ran  a  strain 
of  melodious  feeling,  which  ravislie^i 
the  soul  as  a  vocal  melody  ravisheth 
the  ear.  Their  books  were  to  me  like 
a  concert  of  every  sweet  instrument 
of  the  soul,  and  heart,  and  strength, 
and  mind.  Thcif  seetned  to  thinl\  and 
fecl^  trnd  imagine^and  reason^ all  at  once: 
and  the  result  is  to  take  the  whole 
man  captive  in  the  chains  of  sweetest 
pci*suasion." 

It  wiis  easier  for  Irving  to  defend  his 
style  by  ap]M!al3  to  the  pages  of  Jere- 
my Taylor  and  Milton,  however,  than 
to  charm  away,  by  the  names  of 
Hooker  and  Baxter,  the  suspicions  of 
unsoundness  which  he  provoked  among 
the  orthodox  clergy  by  his  deprectfttion 
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of  catechisms,  his  unconcealed  uneasi- 
ness under  the  burden  of  a  subscribed 
creed,  his  anticipation  of  Coleridge's 
attack  on  Bibliolatry,  and  his  exaltation 
of  sentiment  above  logic  in  matters  of 
religion.  In  discoursing  on  prepara- 
tion for  consulting  *^  the  oracles  of 
God,"  he  complains  that  catechisms 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Di- 
vine word  a  weariness,  which  he  attri- 
butes to  their  exclusively  didactic  and 
dogmatic  character,  whereby  they  di- 
vorce the  intellect  from  the  affections, 
and  substitute  a  contentious  for  a 
docile  spirit.  He  adds  this  nobly 
catholic  and  eloquent  passage: — *^  In 
the  train  of  them  comes  Controversy, 
with  his  rough  voice  and  unmeek 
aspect,  to  disqualify  the  soul  for  a  full 
and  fair  audience  of  her  Maker's  word. 
The  points  of  the  fiiith  we  have  been 
cjilled  on  to  defend,  or  which  are  re- 
putable with  our  party,  assume  in  our 
esteem  an  importance  disproportionate 
to  their  importance  in  the  Word,  which 
we  come  to  relish  chiefly  when  it  goes 
to  sustain  them ;  and  the  Bible  is 
liuuted  for  arguments  and  texts  of 
controversy,  which  are  treasured  up 
for  future  service.  The  solemn  stillness 
which  the  soul  should  hold  before  her 
Maker,  so  favourable  to  meditation  and 
rapt  communion  with  the  throne  of 
God,  is  destroyed  at  every  turn  by  sug- 
gestions of  what  is  orthodox  and  evan- 
gelical, where  tdl  is  orthodox  and  evan- 
gelical ;  the  spirit  of  the  reader  be- 
comes lean,  being  fed  with  abstract 
truths  and  formal  propositions;  his  tem- 
per, uncongenial,  being  ever  disturbed 
with  controversial  suggestions ;  his 
prayers,  undevout  recitals  of  his 
opinions  ;  his  discourses,  technical  an- 
nouncements of  his  faith  Intellect— 
cold  intellect— hath  the  sway  over 
heavenward  devotion  and  holy  fervour. 
Man— contentious  man — hath  the  at- 
t<;ntion  which  the  unsearchable  God- 
head should  undividedly  have  ;  and  the 
fine,  full  hai*mony  of  Heaven's  melo- 
dious voice,  which,  heard  apart,  was 
sufficient  to  lap  the  soul  in  ecstacies 
uusiHjakaMe,  is  jarred,  interfered  with ; 
and  the  heavenly  spell  is  broken  by 
the  recurring  conceits,  sophisms,  and 
passions  of  men.  Now,  truly,  an 
utter  degradation  it  is  of  the  Godhead, 
to  have  His  word  in  league  with  that 
of  any  man,  or  any  council  of  men. 
What  matter  to  me,  whether  it  is  the 
Pope,  or  any  work  of  the  human  mind 


that  is  exalted  to  the  equality  of  God  1 
If  any  helps  are  to  be  imposed  for  the 
understanaing,  or  safe  guarding,  or  sus- 
taining of  the  Word,  why  not  the  help 
of  statues  and  pictures,  for  my  devo- 
tion? Therefore,  whUe  the  warm 
£Emcie8  of  the  Southerns  have  given 
their  idolatry  to  the  ideal  forms  ot 
noble  art^  let  us  Northerns  beware  we 
give  not  our  idolatir  to  the  cold  and 
coarse  abstractions  of  human  intellect.'* 
Elsewhere,  in  the  same  volume,  he 
uses  this  fine  Imaffe  to  express  a 
similar  sentiment :— ^  These  doctrines, 
truly,  should  be  like  the  mighty  rivers 
which  fertilize  our  island,  whose  waters, 
before  escapinjB^  to  the  sea,  have  found 
their  way  to  the  roots  of  each  several 
flower,  and  plant,  and  stately  tree, 
and  covered  tne  fiice  of  the  land  with 
beauty  and  with  fertility — spreading 
plenty  for  the  enjoyment  of  man  and 
beast  ....  But  it  hath  appeiured  to 
me,  that,  most  unlike  such  wide-spread- 
ing streams  of  fertility,  they  are  oiten,as 
it  wer^  confined  within  rocky  chan- 
nels of  intolerance  and  disputation, 
where  they  hold  noisy  brawl  with 
every  impediment,  drawing  off  the 
natural  juices  of  the  soil ;  and,  instead 
of  firuits  and  graces,  leaving  all  be- 
hind naked,  barren,  and  unpeopled." 

Mr.  Irving's  offences  were  aggra- 
vated, and  the  suspicions  of  his  hetero- 
doxy strengthened,  by  the  next  promi- 
nent event  of  his  life.  In  1824,  he  was 
requested  by  the  directors  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  to  preach  one 
of  the  sermons  with  whicn  it  is  the 
custom  to  celebrate  its  anniversary. 
The  place  selected  for  the  service  was 
Tottenham  Court  Chapel.  So  early 
was  the  immense  edifice  filled,  while 
hundreds  sought  admission  in  vain, 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  begin 
the  reading  of  prayers  an  hour  before 
the  time  advertised.  This  premature 
commencement  proved  wise  on  another 
account.  Such  was  the  length  of  the 
preacher's  written  discourse,  that  twice 
he  paused  while  the  congregation  sang 
portions  of  a  hymn.  Notwithstanding 
its  prolixity,  the  oration  riveted  atten- 
tion to  the  end  But  it  did  not  affonl 
unmixed  satis&ction.  It  enunciated  a 
view  of  the  missionary  enterprise  foi 
which  its  conductors  were  quite  unpre- 
pared, and  from  which  the  most  ad- 
miring auditors  could  scarce  withhold 
"tlie  epithet,  *  romantic.'"  It,  like  all 
other  of  Edward  Xr\'ing'8  eccentricities 
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nf  sjK?c!il:ition,  hiul  u  Uisin  in  hifl  owu 
history,  ami  wai<  i>iit  forwanl  with  the 
forvoii'r  t»f  a  j^at  disci A'ery.  Takiug 
iw  his  U*xt  the  pfwiK»l  accounts  of  Jesua 
seinliii;:  forth  the  Sfventy,  the  preacher 
ci  intern  led  that  that  was  the  **  niisaion- 
:iry  charter,"  ami  the  mrMlel  fur  all 
Christian  proiwi^ntla.  lie  accomna- 
nii'il  ami  onfMreeil  this  notion  with  nia 
usii:il  diatribes  niwn  the  maminon- 
w.ir>hij»  of  the  world  and  the  worldli- 
lU'AA  iii  the  chui-ch.  When  this  extra- 
nriliiiary  stTnn»n  apjK^ai-e*!  in  print, 
\vlii«'Ii  was  not  till  ni*arly  twelve- 
ni<>nlli>4  after  its  delivery;  and  then, 
only  l»oi';ins*»  the  jjenerous  author 
wisliiMl  to  iM'stow  uiNin  the  widow  of 
the  niartyretl  missionary  Smith  the 
procei'ils  of  it.s  s;de,  it  had  In^n  ex- 
jMindeil  to  a  hundred  ami  sixty  jKipSR, 
and  was  entitled,  **Kt>r  Missionaries 
after  the  Ai>i»stolie  School,  a  Series  of 
Orations,  in  Four  Parts."  The  jtrefiice 
<Mntains  this  hiirhly  chan\ot<;ri.stic  pas- 
s;ii;e:— *'I  n.Mnenil)er,  in  this  metropo- 
lis, to  liave  it  hcaril  uttereil  with  jjreat 
apphiiisc  in  a  public  nieetin<r,  where 
the  heads  and  leaders  of  the  relipioua 
worlil  wt'i-e  i>resent,  '  If  I  were  asked, 
what  arc  the  tirst  (pnilitications  for  a 
nii.-sion.iry,  I  would  say,  Prudence. 
And  what  the  sj.'ifin  I  i  Prudence. 
An.l  what  the  third  i  Still  I  would 
answiT.  l*rudeMce.*  I  trnnbled  while  I 
iicard.  not  with  in«li;;nation,  but  with 
tirPT  ai:d  apprehension,  what  the  end 
wi'uid  U-  of  a  spirit  which  I  have 
siiM-t  t*«'ii!id  to  be  the  ])residinjj  genius 
i.f  nur  a-livity.  thi-  niltrr  of  the  ascend- 

;i:it this  exiH'.lu-ncy  hath  ba- 

iii>h«.d  the  w»ul  of  |Kitri«»tic  energy 
frnni  our  senate;  the  sjiirit  of  high 
«M|uily  fiiini  our  le;;islation  ;  8clf-»ieny- 
uyi  wii-iliini  from  our  ])hilosophy  ;  and 
of  our  jMU'try,  it  hath  clipi^ed  the 
nnLfl-wiiijf,  and  forced  it  to  creep 
fii'iMLT  I  hi*  earth.  And  if  we  look  not 
to  it.  it  will  Htnm^rle  faith,  and  make 
vuid  the  reality  of  the  thincra  which 
an'  not  seni,  wliich  ai-e  the  only  things 
that  are  ival,  and  cannot  Ite  moyed. 
Money,  !nt«iey.  money,  is  the  universal 
ery.  .Mammon  hath  gotten  the  vic- 
tiiry  ;  and  may  say  trium]>hantly  (nay, 
be  may  keep  sihMiee.  and  the  servants 
<f  <  !hri.>t  will  say  it  for  him\  *  Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing.'"  The  printed 
oration  went  further  than  the  oral  in 
]  roposing  innovations  upon  the  usage 
«.f  existing  denominations;  or,  as  the 
writer  argued,  confonnity  to  the  pri- 


mitive pattern.  Nat  only  wm  an  in- 
dependent, Belf-snpporting  diaraeter 
claimed  for  the  missionary  to  heathen 
countries,  but  in  the  churdi  at  home, 
it  wiis  contended,  there  dioold  be  a 
revival  of  the  five  orders  of  ministers 
recognized  by  the  apostolic  £|»8tlei^— 
**apodtles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pas- 
tons,  and  teachers; '  a  th«>r^  carried 
out  in  the  sect  known  to  this  dayaa 
Irvingites,  and  calling  themselves  ''Tlie 
Ap<Mto]ic  Catholic  (Siurch.**  Another 
st^irtling  doctrine,  now  fint  advanced 
by  Mr.  Irving,  and  greatly  determined 
of  his  subsequent  career,  was  this — ^that 
the  niiraculoHfl  power  exercised  by  the 
Twelve  and  the  Seventy,  was  not  the 
cause  of  their  success,  but  only  the 
sign  of  a  spLritnal  presence  promised 
to  the  church  through  all  agea.  But 
pndiably  even  more  offensive  than  his 
sarcasms,  and  more  alarming  than  his 
innovations,  was  the  language  of  the 
dedication  prefixed  by  MrTlrving  to 
these  "*  Orations.**  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

TO  SAXl-EL  TAYLOR  COLEBinOl^  OQ. 

Mt  dear  and  UoyouRED  FaiKsnD, — 
Unknown  m  you  ara,  in  the  true  oharscter, 
cither  of  your  mind  or  of  your  heart,  to 
the  greater  part  of  your  oountmnea,  and 
miflreprcBeuted  as  your  works  have  been 
by  thoao  who  have  the  ear  of  the  vulgar, 
it  will  seem  wonderful  to  many  that  I 
should  make  ohoico  of  you  from  the  circle 
of  my  friends,  to  dedicate  to  you  these 
1>cginuing8  of  my  thoughts  upon  the  mort 
important  subject  of  theae  wary  timea 
And  when  I  state  the  reason  to  be^  that 
you  have  been  more  profitable  to  my  £uth 
in  orthodox  doctrine,  to  my  apiritusl  im- 
derbtanding  of  the  word  of  Qod,  and  to  my 
right  conception  of  the  Christian  chunh, 
tluin  nny  or  all  the  men  with  whom  I  have 
entertained  friendship  and  conversation,  it 
will  perhaps  still  more  astonish  the  mind, 
and  stagger  the  beliei^  of  those  who  have 
adopted,  as  once  I  did  myadC  the  misie- 
prescntations  which  arc  purchased  for  a 
Lire  and  vended  for  a  price,  eonceraing 
yuur  character  and  works.  Ton  have  only 
to  nlint  your  ear  to  what  they  ignortiitly 
sny  of  you,  and  earnestly  to  meditate  on 
the  deep  thoughts  with  whieh  you  sie 
inittiuct,  and  give  them  a  auitaUe  body 
and  form  that  they  may  Uvs^  then  silently 
commit  them  to  the  good  sense  of  ages  yet 
to  come,  in  order  to  be  ranked  among  the 
miwt  gifted  sages  and  greatest  bene&oion 
of  your  coimtiy.  E^joy  and  occupy  the 
quiet  which,  alter  many  trials,  the  piori- 
dence  of  God  hath  bestowed  upon  you,  in 
the  bosom  of  your  friends ;  moA  nay  yon 
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be  spared  ontil  yon  have  rnnde  known  the 
nrahitode  of  your  tbougbto  unto  thoco 
wIm  at  present  ralue,  or  ahaU  hereafter 
ariee  to  value,  their  worth. 

I  have  partaken  eo  much  high  intellec- 
PaaX  eigoymeiit  from  being  admitted  into 
the  eloee  and  familiar  interooune  with 
whieh  you  have  honoured  me,  and  your 
many  oonyenatiooa  concerning  the  reve- 
lationa  of  the  Christian  faith  have  been  ao 
profitable  to  me  in  eveiy  Benee,  as  a  stu^ 
dent  and  preacher  of  the  gospel,  as  & 
spiritual  man  and  a  Christian  pastor,  and 
Tour  high  inteOigenoe  and  great  learning: 
have  at  all  times  so  kindly  stooped  t< 
my  ignorance  and  tnesperienoe^  that  not 
mer^  with  the  affection  of  friend  tc^ 
fHend,  and  the  honour  due  from  youth  to 
ezMrienoed  age^  but  with  the  gratitude  of 
a  diseiple  to  a  wise  and  generous  teacher^ 
of  an  anxious  inquirer  to  the  good  man 
who  hath  helped  him  in  the  way  of  truth, 
I  do  now  presume  to  offer  you  the  fint 
fruits  of  my  mind,  since  it  received  a  new 
impulse  towards  truth,  and  a  new  insight 
into  its  depths,  from  listening  to  your  dis' 
course.  Accept  then,  in  gcwd  part,  and 
be  assured  that,  however  insignifioant  in 
themselves,  they  are  the  oflbring  of  a  heart 
which  loves  your  heart,  and  of  a  mind 
which  looks  up  with  reverence  to  your 
miutl.  Edward  Irvino. 

1 
That  a  duly  trained  and  authorized 
exponent  of  divinity,  and  one  so  zeal- 
o\i»  and  conBpicnous  in  that  vocation,  I 
should  thuA  address  a  la3rman,  and  he  ' 
c»f  notoriously  heterodox  opinions,  was 
justly  regarded   as  a  sign   of  change  i 
more  deep  ami  pregnant  than  even  the 
crudest    novelties   in   church    govern-  , 
racnt.     The    readier,   whether  or  not 
sympathising  with  these  apprehensions,  | 
may  admire,  as  few  of  Irving*8  contem- 
|"H>rarie8  did,  the  ingenuous  humility  of 
this  noble-minded,  Jarge  hearted  man.     ' 

Eighteen-twenty-five  introduced  an- 
other stage  in  our  hero's  career  as  a 
truth-rteoker  and  truth-speaker.  It 
was  the  Continental  Evangelization 
Society  which  this  year  engaged  his 
eloquLiit  advocacy.  Like  their  cosmo-  ' 
|M^litan  brethren,  however,  they  found 
the  man  would  not  be  content  to  pro- 
phesy smooth  things.  His  sermon  was  i 
so  little  to  the  taste  of  some  of  his  hear-  | 
rrs  that  they  had  not  the  decorum  to 
hear  him  out.  In  due  time  this  discourse 
appeared,  in  two  volumes  ;  and  with  a 
tltdieation  neither  to  Chalmers  nor 
Culeri«l«:e,  but  to  Mr.  Hatley  FVere, 
Ipitljtr  to  the  British  &ivoy  at 
Mndii.l.  and  known   as  the  author  of 


a  new  tcheme  of  prophetical  interpre- 
tation.   An   aookMntal  walk    in    the 
fleldfl  with  thii  graitleman  had  put  Mr. 
Irving  in  poeaeeeion  of  hia  views,  and 
enbeequent  study  detarmined  his  adop- 
tion   of  them.     Ck>mpreflBed   into   a 
■ingle   sentence,    they  may   thus   be 
stated — the  visions  of  Darnel  and  St. 
John  authorize  the  belief  that  with 
the  French  Bevoluticm  a  new  epoch  in 
the    providential  government  of  the 
world  was  opened,  and  that  the  mil- 
lennial period  will  oommenoe  about  the 
year  of^our  Lord  1868,  a  visible,  deci- 
I  sive  struggle  between  the  powers  of 
good  and  evil  oocupying  the  latter  por- 
I  tion  of  the  intervening  3rear8.  By  those 
I  who  are  disposed  to  smile  with  incre- 
I  dulous  pity  at  such  a  belief  it  should 
I  be   remembered,    in  justice   to   Mr. 
Irving's    understanding,  that    similar 
schemes  have  been  frilled  bv  eminent 
prelates  of  the  English  church,  and  aro 
taught  by  some  of  the  most  popular 
living  preachers.    It  may  be  addeil, 
that  those  of  Mr.  Irving*s  prophetic 
views  of  human    progress  which  he 
drew  from  the  observation  of  its  pass- 
ing aspects,  rather  than  from  a  wntten 
pmiiction,  are    singulariy    sagacious, 
and  have  received  spiking  verification. 
A.t  this  time  the  subject  was  exciting 
very  general  interest  among  religious 
people  ;  and  in  1826,  a  prolonged  con- 
ference   thereupon    of  ministers    and 
laymen  was  held  at  Albury  Park,  the 
4eat  of  Henry  Dnimmond,  Esq.,  tlie 
present  talented  and  eccentric  member 
tor  West  Surrey.    In  these  conferences 
Mr.  Irving    took    a  prominent   part, 
^md  thougn  a  good  deal  of  difference 
appears    to  have    prevailed    amongst 
them,  he   came    to    be    reganieil    oy 
the  public  as  leader  of   **the  school 
of   Albury    prophets." — In  the  same 
years,    1825    and   '6,   his   industrious 
and  prolific  pen  was  engaged  in  the 
eontroversv  touching  the  canonical  cha- 
racter of  toe  Apociypha,  he  wrote  an 
introduction  to  Home's  *'  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms  *" — an  eminently  devout 
and  eloquent  composition — contributed 
to  one  of  the  Annuals  a  touchinff  story 
of  the  Covenanters,  and  competed  a 
volume  of  **  Discourses  on  tne  Last 
Da  vs.** 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1827,  Mr. 
Trving*s  congregation  removed  fr^m 
i>o68  Street  church  to  the  National 
Scotch  Church,  in  Regent  Square,  a 
spacious  and  elegant  buiUling,  erected 
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at  IX  co^t  ot  i:i5,0a0.  Dr.  Chalmers 
])re:ichecl  on  this  occasion.  In  con- 
I']  IK  ling  his  didcourse  the  Doctor  spoke 
of  his  friend  and  brother  the  minister 
of  tliat  church,  as  ^  one  of  the  nobles 
of  nature  " — one  of  **  talents  so  com- 
manding that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
a4.1mire  him ;  so  open  and  generous, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love 
him.''  Elsewhere  he  has  described 
him  as  *^the  evangelical  Christian 
grafted  on  the  old  Roman  ;  possessing, 
with  the  lofty,  stem  virtues  of  the  one, 
the  humble  graces  of  the  other."  The 
letters  which  the  Doctor  wrote,  in 
diary  form,  during  this  visit  to  the 
metropolis,  give  us  some  pleasant 
glimpses  of  lining  the  Man — all  whose 
habits  were  in  perfect  keeping  with 
what  we  know  of  Irving  the  Preacher. 
Here  arc  the  several  entries  in  Dr. 
ClKilmers's  journalistic  epistles  which 
concern  our  subject : — 

**  Monday,  7th  of  May After 

dinner  at  Mr.  Virtues,  Mr.  Irving 
iiia<lu  his  apjXiarauce,  and  took  me  to 
his  house,  where  I  drank  tea.  Mr. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Maclean,  Scottish  mi- 
nisters of  the  London  Presbytery,  were 
there.  Tlieir  talk  is  very  much  of 
meetings  and  speeches.  Irving,  though, 
is  very  impressive,  and  I  do  like  the 
force  and  richness  of  his  conversation. 

"Wednesday. —  Studied  about  two 
hours,  and  proceeded  to  take  a  walk 
witli  James.  We  had  just  gone  out 
when  we  met  Mr.  Irvuig.  He  begged 
of  James  the  privilege  of  two  or  three 
Iiours  in  his  house  to  study  a  sermon. 
I  was  vastly  tickled  with  this  new  in- 
stance of  the  inroads  of  Scotchmen. 
However,  James  could  not  help  him- 
self, and  was  obliged  to  consent.  We 
were  going  back  to  a  family  dinner, 
nnd  I  could  see  the  alarm  that  was 
felt  on  the  return  of  the  gi-eat  Mr. 
Irving,  who  was  very  easily  persuaded 
in  juiu  us  at  dinner,  and  the  study  was 
all  put  to  flight Irving  inter- 
mingled the  sei-ious  and  the  gay,  took 
a  good,  hearty  reiMist,  and  charmed 
even  James  himself. 

*•  Thursday.— Irving  and  I  went  to 
Bedford  Square.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague took  us  out  in  their  carriage, 
where  we  spent  three  hours  with  Uie 
great  Coleridge.  .  .  .  You  know  that 
Irving  sits  at  his  feet,  and  drinks  in 
the  iuspii-ation  of  every  syllable  that 
falls  from  him.  There  is  a  secret,  and 
to  me,  as  yet,  unintelligible  communion 


of  spirit  betwixt  them,  an  the  gnmnd 
of  a  certain  Qerman  myBtidim  and 
transcendental-like  poetry  whidi  I  am 
not  yet  up  to." 

''jKetumiug  from  this  interview," 
Dr.  Hanna  informs  na  in  a  note,  ''Dr. 
Chalmem  remarked  to  Mr.  Irving 
upon  the  obscurity  of  Mr.  Cdleridgea 
utterances,  and  said,  'That  for  his  ^ut 
he  liked  to  see  all  sidee  of  an  idea  be- 
fore taking  up  with  it*  'AhTaaidMr. 
Irving,  in  reply,  ''you  Scotchmen  wovild 
handle  an  iaea  as  a  batcher  handler  an 
ox.  For  my  part,  I  love  to  see  an  idea 
looming  through  the  mist.*  *' 

"  Friday. — Mr.  Irving  condncted  the 
preliminary  service  in  the  National 
Churdi.  There  was  a  prodigionB  want 
of  taste  in  the  lensth  of  hie  prayer— 
forty  minutes ;  ancL  altoaether,  it  was 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  lae  eomBienoe- 
ment  of  the  service  ere  I  began.  .... 
The  dinner  took  place  at  five.  Many 
speeches.  Mr.  Irving  certainly  em  in 
the  outrunning  of  sympathy." 

A  similar  remark  to  this  last  is  made 
by  Thomas  Carlyle : — ^"One  may  ny,  it 
was  his  own  nobleness  that  forwarded 
his  ruin — the  excess  of  his  aociahilitj 
and  sympathy,  of  his  valoe  for  m 
sulTrages  and  sympathies  of  men.* 

*' Saturday,  19th.— Mr.  Gordon  b- 
formed  me  that  yesternight  Mr.  Irviiig 
preached  on  his  pronhedeSy  at  Hack- 
ney Chapel,  for  two  noors  and  a  hiU^ 
and  though  very  powerfbl,  the  penile 
were  dronpiug  away,  when  he  (Mr 
Irving)  adoreraed  them  on  the  ralnect 
of  their  leaving  him.  I  really  fear 
lest  his  prophecies,  and  the  eiteiiim 
length  and  weariness  of  hie  eerviee^ 
may  unship  him  altogether;  and  I 
mean  to  write  him  senonely  npon  the 
subject." 

The  doctor's  apprehenuona  were  noC^ 
alas  !  unground^.  The  aeere  of  Chel- 
dea  and  Patmos,  or  rather  hia  own 
interpretation  of  their  vieionB^  became 
to  Edward  Irving  a  rule  of  lifo^  initead 
of  a  guide  to  hope — ^the  snbetitnte  for 
the  proudly -cherished  *t*mAmg^  of 
Bacon  and  Hooke]>— the  terminatwin  of 
those  new  impulses  of  thoo^t  which 
the  bard-philosopher  had^  mipartjBd. 
The  fearless  eulQffist  of  ^ 
martyrs  and  republican 
came  the  revivalist  of  ekm 
doctrines,  the  formidable 
Catholic  emancipatiom  the  fioatie  hatar 
of  the  very  term  "LiberaL"  In  dM 
place  of  manly  reasonings  aad  eoosei- 
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enoe-touching  aopeala,  he  now  o£fered 
to  the  people  woo  continaed  to  hang 
upon  hu  lips,  interminable  expontions 
of  the  Apoodypee,  with  perverse  ap- 
plications to  eyery  class  of  contempo- 
rary topics.  In  May,  1823,  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
deliyering  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  **He  is  dn.w- 
ing,"  writes  Dr.  Chalmers^  in  his  jour- 
niS,  ^prodi^ous  crowds.  We  attempted 
this  mommg  to  force  our  way  mto 
St.  Andrew*s  church,  but  it  was  all 
in  vain.  He  changes  to  the  West 
church  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public**  Again  the  doctor  records : — 
**  Monday,  26th. — For  the  first  time 
heard  Mr.  Irving  in  the  evening.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
is  quite  wofuL  There  is  power,  and 
richness,  and  gleams  of  exquisite 
beauty,  but  withal  a  mysticism  and 
extreme  allegorization,  which,  I  am 
8ure,  must  be  pernicious  to  the  gene- 
ral cause.  This  Lb  the  impression  of 
every  clergyman  I  have  met ;  and 
some  think  of  making  a  friendly  re- 
monstrance witli  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject." A  week  or  two  later,  we  read : 
**  Ue  has  ^iven  twelve  lectures  on  pro- 
phecy to  the  people  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
certainly  tlicre  must  liave  been  a  mar- 
vellous jx)wer  of  attraction  that  could 
turn  a  whole  population  out  of  their 
lieiis  so  early  as  live  iu  the  morning. 
The  lar^i'st  church  in  our  metropolis 
"wati  each  time  over-iTOwded." 

Duriug  this  visit  Mr.  Irving  attended 
the  del>ate.s  in  the  General  Assembly, 
on  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
Of  May  the  24th,  Dr.  Chahners 
'writes : — **  Mr.  Irving  is  wild  on  the 
other  siile  from  me.  Ue  sat  opposite 
to  me  when  I  was  speaking,  as  if  his 
eye  and  look,  seen  through  the  railing, 
were  stationed  there  for  disquietude. 
He,  by  the  way,  had  a  regular  collision 
with  Dr.  H. — a  violent  sectarian — who 
denounced  him  as  an  enemy  to  the 
gosjx-'l  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  colloquy 
that  ensued  was  highly  characteristic. 
Mr.  Irviug's  jiart  of  it  began  with, 
**  Who  art  thou,  O  man !  that  smitest 
me  with  thy  tongue?'** 

When  the  Aiii^'mbly  had  closed  its 
sittings,  and  Mr.  Irving  completed  his 
lectures,  lie  crossed  the  Foi-th  to  Kir- 
K:Udy,  where  it  was  announced  that  he 
would  preach  on  the  evening  of  Sun- 
d..y.  th<»  l.*)th  of  June,  in  the  church 
C'f   liis    fvthcr-indaw,    the    Rev.    Mr. 


Martin.  His  extraordinary  popularity 
— intensified,  perhaps,  by  lo<^  attach- 
ment— was  on  this  occasion  the  cause 
of  a  fearfhl  catastrophe.  A  few  mi- 
nutes before  the  time  for  his  entering 
the  pulpit,  the  joists  which  supported 
one  of  tne  side  ffalleries  jy;ave  way,  and 
the  gallery  itself  fell  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash.  Only  two  persons  were 
killed  by  the  actual  fiUl,  the  descent 
not  bein^  instantaneous,  and  thoee 
below  shnnking  down  into  their  pews. 
But  in  the  crush  which  instantly  set 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  church,  twenty- 
six  persons  perished,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  were  more  or  less  injured. 
From  above  and  below,  the  people 
rushed  terror«tricken  to  the  door,  and 
in  the  reckless  selfishness  of  panic,  the 
weaker  were  trampled  upon  or 
pushed  down  stairs  by  the  stronger. 
Among  the  slain,  were  three  daughters 
of  one  mother — a  widow ;  **  who  never 
again,**  says  the  **  Annual  Register,** 
with  unwonted  pathos,  **  rais^  her 
head,  and  within  a  few  weeks  was 
buried  beside  them.**  Dr.  Chal- 
mers*s  wife,  and  one  of  his  daughters, 
with  several  grandchildren,  were  in 
the  congregation,  but  by  presence  ot 
mind,  escaped  unhurt  This  very 
melancholy  event  took  a  strong  hold 
'  upon  Mr.  Irving's  sensitive  nature,  and 
aided  no  doubt  the  mental  al)erra- 
tion  to  which  he  was  evidently  giving 
way. 

m  an  ordination  discourse  delivered 
in  March,   1827,  Mr.   Irving   notices 
that,  though  only  five   years  had  he 
preached  in  Lon(lou,  he  was  set  down 
as  having  **  boxed  the  whole  com}>ass 
of  heresy."      Like   all    large-minded 
and  thoughtful  men,  he  saw  the  truth 
in  many  utrhts,  and  with  an  ingenuous 
boldness  which  does  not  always  attend 
catholic  thinkers,  he  described  just  as 
he  perceived.     Whatever  the  as])ect  ot 
I  the  heavens  to  his  eye,  he   wi-ote  it 
I  down  ;  careless  that    if  to-morrow  a 
'•  new  constellation  swept  into  his  field 
i  of  vision,  and    he   mapped   out   that 
,  also,  men  wouldset  down  the  incon- 
I  sistency  to  flecks  in  his  own  eyesight. 
',  Thus,   instead  of   siding   )>ersistently 
with  the   Calvinist  or  Arminian,  he 
sometimes  spake  as  one,  sometimes  as 
'  another,  and  was  claimed  by  the  ultras 
i  on  both  sides ;  whereas  in  fact  he  be- 
longed to  neither,  but  was  as  eclectic, 
in  his  theology  as  charitable  in  his 
j  sympathies.     In  the  latter  |)art  of  tho 
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year  above-uanied,  however,  he  wjis 
oj>enlv  impeached  of  hereay  incom* 
^mtible  with  hin  office  iu  the  church  of 
Scotland— that,  namely,  of  the  sinful 
humanity  of  Christ  The  sum  of  his 
dilference  from  the  ortliodox,  it  seems, 
amounted  only  to  this, — tliat  whereas 
they  assert  that  the  nature  of  Jesus 
was  exempt  from  the  taint  of  hercdi- 
tsiry  sin,  Irving  contended  for  hia  per- 
fect oneness  in  nature  with  all  man- 
kind, His  actual  sinlessness  being  the 
triumphant  result  of  incarnated  divi- 
nity. Pitiable  as  it  may  seem,  on  this 
scarcely  appreciable  diversity  of  belief 
volumes  were  written,  and  a  fierce 
warfare  of  three  years  maintained, 
en«linj(  m  poor  Irvine's  retirement 
from  the  Presbytery  of  London,  expul- 
sion from  the  noble  edifice  reared  by 
his  friends,  and  even  his  excommuni- 
c:ition  fi-om  the  loved  and  extolled 
church  of  his  fatherland  !  Well  might 
he  say,  as  he  is  re{)orted  to  have  done, 
on  one  occasion,  *'  Brethren !  it  is  a 
sore  trouble  to  the  flesh  for  a  man  to 
have  more  light  than  his  neighbours.'* 
Did  not  the  spiritual  vanguard  of  every 
age  find  it  so  ?  Has  not  their  **  more 
light"  proved  oft  a  fire  of  living  mar- 
tyrdom ? 

l^fore  lifting  the  last  leaf  of  a  story 
that  has  now  liecome  a  sad  one,  let  me 
record,  for  the  reader's  amusement^  an 
anecdote  that  is  told  of  Irving  s  op- 
ixjsitiou  to  the  Catholic  Relief  Act. 
At  nearly  the  final  stage  of  the  affair, 
ho  determined  to  address  a  remon- 
strance to  the  Kin^  against  giving  his 
consent  to  Peel's  bdl.  The  document 
is  said  to  have  been  a  masterpiece  of 
objurgatory  composition.  Accompa- 
nied by  two  of  the  heads  of  hia  con- 
gregation, its  author  presented  himself, 
accoi'ding  to  appointment,  at  the  Home 
ortice.  They  were  ushered  into  an 
ant4.^-chamber,  in  which  were  a  number 
of  such  miscellaneous  personages  as 
are  ever  haunting  the  outer  rooms  of 
Downing  Street.  Having  waited  about 
ten  minutee,  Mr.  Irving  proposed  to 
his  elders  that  they  bhould  pray  for 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  ruler,  and  for 
a  blessing  to  accompany  their  petition. 
One  can  easily  conceive  the  amazement 
of  a  company  of  place-hunters  and 
officials  on  bieholding  the  gaimt  and 
almost  grotesque  figure  of  Eld  ward  Irv- 
ing upon  his  knees  i)onring  out  a  fervid 
n-iiyvr  for  the  king  and  country. 
»Vhou  the  tlopu tuition  had  risen,  and 
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were  admitted  to  the  preeenoe  of  the 
gentleman  oommiasioneid  by  Bir.  Peel 
to  receive  them,  he  would  naye  taken 
the  petition  at  onoe.  But  Mr.  Lrvhig, 
pnttmg  himself  into  one  of  those  im- 
posing attitudes  which  hu  limhe 
assumed  as  readily  as  his  tongue 
moved  itself  to  speak,  begged  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  hear  first  a 
word  of  admonition.  He  Uieu  com- 
menced reading  and  commentinff  on 
the  petition,  and  addressed  himeelf  to 
the  courtier's  heart  and  conscience 
with  words  and  gestures  that  made 
him  pale  and  tremble.  At  length  he 
releaaed  his  unwilling  auditor,  on  his 
'  ving  an  assurance  that  the  memorial 

loura  certainly  reach  the  throne. 

The  most  eccentric  and  pernicious 
ofispring  of  the  Albury  prophetic 
school  is  that  with  which  Mr.  Irvine's 
name  is  unfortunately  associated — uie 
alleged  "gift  of  tongues^**  or  euper- 
natiiral  powers  of  speech.  This  extra- 
ordinary delusion  did  not  originate  in 
Mr.  Irving's  congregation,  but  with 
some  Irulies  resident  at  Port  Glasgow. 
The  mental  condition  out  of  which  it 
arose  was  just  then  a  very  common 
one  in  the  relinous  world,  and  is  nut 
without  parallel  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory— namely,  despair  of  the  world's 
conversion  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
evangelization^  and  the  desire  of  super- 
natural  manifestations,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  Lord's  secona  advent.  To 
this  despondency,  poor  Irving's  experi- 
ence naturally  inchned  him — ^for  he  had 
appealed  comparatively  in  vain  both 
to  rich  and  poor.  His  syren  eong  of 
religious  and  social  revival,  the  sons  of 
Mammon  and  Belial  no  longer  flocked 
to  hear.  ''The  gum-flowers  of 
Almacks"  refused  to  he  made  **  living 
roses  in  the  garden  of  Grod.**  Fkkshion 
had  gone  ''her  idle  way,  to  sase  on 
£g3mtian  crocodiles,  Iroquoia  nunten, 
or  what  else  there  mi^^t  be  ;  ibi^gettiiig 
this  man — who  unhappily  could  not  in 
his  turn  forget**  EJven  the  Jews  of 
Whitechapel  pelted  him  when  he  de- 
scended to  preach  to  them  in  the 
Tenter-grouna  ;  while  Christian  bodiei 
anathenuttized  or  lamented  him  as  a 
heretic.  When,  therefore,  he  heard  of 
Scottish  women  and  Devonahire  di3- 
dren  speaking  as  did  the  Twelve  ob 
the  day  of  Penteoost,  he  smpeeted  no 
travestie  of  that  wondrous  story,  bat 
felt  only  hope  and  thankfulneaa.  He 
desjxitohed  an  elder  to  uiquire  into  tiie 
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thing,  who  brought  back  a  good  report, 
and  fouiid  the  tonguefi  of  dame  Hittins 
ou  his  uwii  wife  and  daughters.  Stil^ 
ui)t  raflhly  uor  arrogantly  waa  the 
marvel  proclaimed  to  the  world.  For 
M.»me  time,  only  iu  private  meeting 
wa»»  the  **  gift"  invited  to  manifest  it- 
self. There,  philological  learning 
pronounced  the  utterances  something 
more  than  jargon,  and  observation 
faileil  to  detect  imposture.  Prayer- 
ineetiiigs  were  held  so  early  as  half- 
]i:i8t  six  every  morning,  at  the  church 
iu  Kegent  Square,  and  were  nume- 
rously attended.  At  these  meetings, 
savH  one  narrator,  *^  I  freauently  heuxi 
oxlii»rtations  from  two  individuals — 
one  the  brother  who  continued  to 
s|)e:ik  ;  the  other  a  sister,  who,  as  here- 
after ex])laiueil,  has  discontinued  her 
l»eroration8 ;  for  such  the  conclusions 
iu  Knglisli  appeared  to  me  to  be,  as 
o.>nnccted  with  the  *  tongue,*  which 
invariably  preceded  them,  and  which 
nitirst  I  did  not  comprehend  ;  because 
it  burst  forth  from  tne  former  with  an 
.-tHtonishing  and  terrible  crash,  so  sud- 
denly, auil  in  such  short  sentences, 
that  I  sc'Klom  recovered  the  shock 
U'ture  the  English  commenced ;  and 
as  the  latter  always  chanted,  it  became 
liithcuh  to  discriminate  the  tongue 
from  the  English  ;  nevertheless  I  was 
onabloil  to  observe  many  pious  and 
prophetic  expressions  .  .  .  uttered  in 
a  t<»ne  of  j)owcr  and  authority  from 
thf  bnitluT,  or  of  plaintive  and  afiTec- 
tlunate  admonition  from  the  sister.*'  In 
ihrse  uttepwinces,  the  j^estilence  which 
invadeil  this  laud  iu  the  following 
summer  was  repeatedly  predicted  as  a 
IMvine  jud>rment.  On  Sunday,  Octo- 
Ur  the  l(>th,  L^3(),  another '** sister** 
Inii-st  foilh  in  the  ojjen  congregation, 
with  :ui  utterance  in  tlie  "*  unknown 
ti»ngue."  Mr.  Irving  calmed  the  fifteen 
hundreil  or  two  thousaml  })e<»])le  that 
h:ul  risen  in  alarm,  bode  the  sister  con- 
siile  herself  and  e\]X)UUile4i  the  11th 
chapter  of  tlie  Ist  epistle  to  tlie 
Corinthians,  as  exj>lanatory  of  the 
mvurrence.  In  the  evening  a  **  brothc r** 
pnnluced  ovoii  grt-ater  excitement  tlian 
the  niuniin;;  j*i»t'aker ;  and  in  the 
Cdur^je  of  the  weok,  all  Ix>ndon  was 
talkinj;  of  this  new  phase  iu  the  career 
«.»f  its  iiiu'v.  favourite  preacher.  When 
thcst»  exTraonlinary  S4.vnes  had  con- 
tiinu'd  for  nearly  twolve  months  some 
t'f  Mr.  Irvinir's  former  tlist'ijJes  de- 
t'-iinincd    U*   ciim]K'l  lii.^  >nrrender  of 


the  pulpit  By  that  time  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  Presbyterr  of  London, 
having  been  formally  chai^^ed  with 
heresy  touching  the  human  nature  of 
Christ— for  which  also  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Scott,  of  Woolwich  (now  President  of 
Owen*t  Colle^,  Manchester),  and  Mr. 
Maclean,  Minister  of  the  London  Wall 
church,  had  been  dei)osed.  After  con- 
siderable correspondence,  Mr.  Irving 
stedfastly  refiismg  to  ''ouench  l^e 
spirit,**  or  to  admit  that  he  had  vioUited 
the  canons  of  the  Scotch  church,  a 
formal  complaint  was  presented  to  the 
Presbytery  (March,  IbaS),  by  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Caledonian  church, 
that  the  minister  permitted  the  con- 
tinual interruption  of  divine  service. 
On  May  the  12tli,  after  examining 
witnesses,  and  hearing  an  harangue  of 
four  hours*  duration  from  tlie  de- 
fendant, the  court  gave  unanimous 
judgment  against  him,  and  Mr.  Irving 
was  dispossessed  of  the  l>eautiful  sanc- 
tuary iu  which,  as  he  touchingly  saiil, 
he  had  ^baptized  and  buried  his 
babes.** 

A  yet  heavier  blow  was  to  descend 
upon  him.  While  his  affectionately 
attached  people,  little  diminished  iu 
numbers,  were  preparing  to  erect  him 
another  church,  he  was  summoned  on 
a  journey  of  3U0  miles,  to  a]>{)ear  liefore 
the  presbytery  of  Annan,  of  which  he 
was  still  a  member,  on  the  charge  of 
heretical  writing  and  preaching.  He 
was  rt*ceived,  on  arriving  at  liis 
native  place,  by  a  concourse  of  friends, 
and  even  the  common  people  ran  out 
to  meet  the  coach  that  contained  their 
celebrateil  fellow  town's-niau.  The 
pariMh  church  was,  the  next  day 
(March  13,  1833),  literally  crammed. 
The  accused  saved  much  trouble  by 
acknowledg^g  the  publications  im- 
puted to  him ;  baffled  hia  judges  in 
their  attempt  to  fix  upon  his  language 
a  meaning  which  he  disclaimed ;  and 
delivered  a  defence  which  was  repeat- 
edly applautled  b^'  the  people  in  tho 
galleries.  To  the  impeacnment  of  un- 
christian doctrine,  lie  op|>ose<l  the 
labours  of  his  life,  from  tlie  ilay  that 
he  was  onlained  in  that  church — 
warned  the   presbytery    that   wurlilly 

{K>licy  was  dnigging  the  General  As^em- 
)ly  to  destruction  (a  pre^lictioi  Hingu- 
lorly  verified  t4.»u  years  aft^^rwanUV- 
aiid  avownl  liis  lx>lief  that  the  doc- 
trines he  ha«l  }>rvaehiMl,  however  un|ka- 
latiible.  were  8tn.»ng   medicines  for  a 
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dying  church.  Ou  concluding  ihu  ora- 
tion, he  withdrew,  and  was  tbmially 
deposed  from  the  miuititry  of  ilie 
ehurcli  of  Scotland.  Before  his  return, 
he  preached  repeatedly  to  large  open- 
air  audiences,  in  his  native  county. 

Now,  at  length,  free  from  fetters 
which  must  ^ve  galled,  however 
proudly  worn,  our  admirable  but 
^rievuusly  misled  friend  had  no  impe- 
diment to  the  construction  of  a  church 
upon  what  he  deemed  the  primitive 
and  evorlaAtiug  ])attem.  Instea<l  of 
building  a  place  of  worship,  his  friends 
hired  rooms  in  Newman  Street,  pre- 
viously occupied  as  a  public  picture 
gallery.  The  si)acious  hall,  was  fitted 
up  in  a  style  quite  novel  to  ecclesiaa- 
tical  arcliitects.  At  the  upper  end  was 
a  lofby  semicircular  platform,  reached 
by  a  flight  of  steps.  Round  the  hind 
part  of  y^is  stage,  seats  were  fixed,  and 
in  front  of  the  audience  a  chair  and 
reading-desk  for  the  pastor,  or  "  angel" 
of  tlie  church.  Thence  Eilward  Irvine 
discoursed,  in  a  subdued  and  pastonu 
tone,  to  his  people,  expatiated  with 
never-failing  pathos  and  beauty  on  the 
pHalms  and  prophecies  ;  or  prayed  with 
'a  vehemence  tliat  moved  all  hearts, 
yet  never  approached  irreverent  impor- 
tunity. Around  hun  sat  his  ^  apostles, 
prophets,"  and  elders.  Not  unfrc- 
queutly  was  heard  an  utterance  in  the 
"  tongue,"  or  "  power,"  from  the  Chris- 
tian commonalty  beneath.  But  to  this 
last  and  fondest  delusion,  the  time  of 
disenchantment  had  well-nigh  '  come. 
One  of  the  twelve  thus  gifled,  had 
published  to  the  world  his  sorrowful 
belief  that  he  had  mistaken  the  snare 
of  tlie  Devil  for  the  Spirit  of  God — on 
others  the  power  cease<l  to  operate  ; — 
predictions  were  not  fulfilled,  and  the 
worM  continued  to  scoff.  Irving  him- 
self had  never  pretended  to  share  in 
the  alleged  endowment  from  on  high, 
but  he  had  welcomed  and  defended  it. 
He  had  wrecke<l  his  fame  and  useful- 
ness upon  the  self-delusion  of  men  and 
women  feebler  in  intellect,  though  not 
less  honestly  enthusiast,  than  himself. 
Upon  his  very  {person,  the  effect  of  mental 
suffering  was  visible.  His  flesh  l)ecame 
fliiccid,  and  his  raven  hair  prematurely 


hoary.  In  the  summer  of  1834,  when 
only  at  the  nrime  of  lifc^  he  was  sent 
home  to  die.  Not  thathe  himself  deemed 
his  maUdy  hopeless.  He  insisted  on 
taking  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  his 
way  to  Annan,  making  a  journey  alto- 
gether of  more  than  four  hundred 
miles.  At  Glasgow,  he  became  so  ill 
that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  him, 
and  he  was  indebted  to  the  hospitality 
of  a  stranger  for  the  roof  under  which 
he  died.  For  several  months  his  pulse 
beat  at  one  hundred — now  it  reache*! 
a  hundred  and  forty.  The  fever  that 
burned  at  his  heart  forced  firom  him, 
in  times  of  lethargy,  exhaustive  sweats. 
Shortly  before  he  died  (Monday,  De- 
cember, 18th),  he  fiuntly  repeated  in 
Hebrew,  that  Psalm  on  which  the 
glazed  eye  has  been  so  often  fixed  in 
hope — **  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.  .  . 
Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  He  will  comfort 
me."  His  wife,  his  three  children,  and 
his  &ther-in-Uw,  were  with  him  to  the 
end.  The  last  words  they  caught  from 
the  lipfi  on  which  thousands  had  hung 
with  rtoture,  were  these — **  In  life  and 
in  death,  I  am  the  Lord*s." 

He  lies  where  he  fell.  They  buried 
him  in  the  crypt  of  the  principal 
church  in  Glasgow,  a  great  multitude 
making  devout  lamentation  over  him 
— even  ministers  of  the  church  from 
which  he  had  been  cut  off  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  lived  and  died  a  hero  saint. 

if  the  reader  think  not  so  too,  it  is 
in  vain  that  the  writer  further  ask 
attention.  To  tJie  fiurewell  words  of 
**  one  who  knew  and  loved  him  well — 
and  may  with  good  cause  love  him,** — 
even  Thomas  CSirlyle — ^none  will  refuse 
listen: — 

''His  was  the  freest,  brotherliest^ 
bravest^  human  soul,  mine  ever  came 
in  contact  with.  I  call  him,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever  (after 
trial  enough)  found  in  this  world,  or 

now  hope  to  find Adieu,  thou 

first  friend  !  Adieu !  while  this  con- 
fused twilight  of  existence  lasts ! 
Might  wo  meet  where  twilight  has 
become  day!"  W.  W. 
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